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NA  A8  (North),  a  barony  of  the  county  of  Kit. 
dare,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
North  Salt ;  on  the  east,  by  South  Salt ;  on  the 
south-east,  by  co.  Wicklow  ;  on  the  south,  by 
South  Naas  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Council  and 
CUne.  Length,  southward,  7  miles;  breadth,  from 
2  to  64  ;  area.  25,579  acres,  2  roods,  5  perches, 
—of  which  65  acres,  14  perches  are  in  the  river 
Liffey.  Tbe  surface  consists  of,  for  the  most  part, 
a  low,  flat,  rich,  and  pleasant  portion  of  the  east 
•side  of  tbe  basin  of  the  Liffey ;  and  is  traversed  by 
both  the  Grand  Canal  itself  and  one  of  its  branches. 
The  Art  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred 
two  townland8  of  the  parish  of  Rathmore,  and  part 
of  a  townlondof  Killisbee,  from  South  Naas  to 

North  Naas;  pop.,  in  1841,  32  North  Naas  con. 

tain*  part  of  the  parish  of  KiUashee,  and  the  whole 
of  the  pariahes  of  Bodenstown,  Johnstown,  Kardiffs- 
town,  Naas,  Rathmore,  Sherlockstown.  Tipper,  and 
Whitechurch.  Tho  towns  and  chief  villages  are 
Naas,  Sallins,  and  Johnstown.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
8,602;  in  1841,  8,081.  Houses  1.313.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  588;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  801 ;  in  other  pursuits,  575.  Fam- 
ilies (lc pendent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
53;  on  tbe  directing  of  labour,  015;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  779 ;  on  means  not  specified.  17. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,616 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  718 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,171-  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,250;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  064; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,437  This  bar- 
ony lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Naas. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  1.423;  and 
of  these.  790  were  valued  under  £5,-187,  under 
■£10.-126,  under  £15,— 60,  under  £20,-56,  under 
■t'25,— 26,  under  £30,-36,  under  £40,-23,  under 
£50, — and  1 19,  at  and  above  £50. 

NAAS  (South),  a  barony  on  tbe  cast  border  of 
the  county  of  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on 
'be  north,  by  North  Naas ;  on  the  east  and  south, 
by  co.  Wicklow  (  and  on  the  west,  by  Kilcullen  and 
ConnelL  Length,  southward,  74  miles ;  extreme 
hreadth,  5)  ;  area,  27,478  acres.  1  rood,  12  perches, 
—of  which  178  acres,  3  roods,  7  perches  are  in  the 
nver  Liffey.  A  small  district  in  tbe  east  is  moun- 
tainous, consists  of  spurs  from  the  vart  alpine  region 
of  W  icklow,  and  contains  the  two  summits  of  Slic  ve- 
il!. 


roe  and  Bishop's-hill,  with  altitudes  of  respectively 
1 ,094  and  935  feet  above  sca-le vel ;  and  all  the  other 
districts  are  prevnitingly  low,  flat,  and  rich,  and  com- 
paratively free  from  bog.  The  Liffey  runs  across 
the  interior. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Kill  and  Killisbee,  and  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Ballybought,  Bullymore-Eustace,  Bren- 
nontown,  Carnaway,  Coghlanstown,  Gilltown,  Jago, 
I  and  Tipperkerin.  The  towns  are  Bally  more- Eustace 
and  part  of  Kilcullcn-Bridgc.  The  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV..  cap.  84,  transferred  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Ballybought,  Ballymore-Eustacc,  and 
Tipperkerin,  from  Uppercross,  co.  Dublin,  to  South 
Nans,  co.  Kildare, — pop.,  in  1841,  3,138;  and  two 
townlands  of  Rathmore,  and  part  of  a  townland  of 
Killisbee,  from  South  Nam  to  North  Naas, — pop* 
32.  Pop.  of  the  barony,  in  1831,  4,377;  in  1841, 
7,<i08.  Houses  1,219.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  800;  bi  manufactures  and  trade.  210; 
in  other  pursuits,  310.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  22 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  492 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  767 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  39.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1 ,625 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  633  >  who  could  neither  rend  nor 
write,  1,212.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  962 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  891  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1,388  South  Naas  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor- 
law  union  of  Naas.  The  total  number  of  tenement* 
valued  is  61 1  ;  and  of  themj,  308  were  valued  under 
£5, — 73.  uivder.£10,—5V,  aiider*£I6>--28,  under 
£20, — 17,  uh«J*tt  £25,- -V4,  uod^r  £<M,-»--28,  under 
£40,-11,  under. £50,— and  81,  at  and  above  £50. 

NAAS,  a  parish. ir  tht  Wony.o?. North  Naas,  co. 
Kildare,  I^einsten.  It  chains  the  town  of  Naas, 
and  part  of  the  villagc-of  $«u.i.i]<8 :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  southward,  34  mil?*  ;e*»'an>e.oreadth,  2J  ; 
area,  5,526  acres,  floods,  17  nerclics; — of  which  15 
acres,  3  roods,  2 -perches  ave  in  the  river  Liffey. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  4,891,  but 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  5,228 ; 
in  1841,  4,863.  Houses  809.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  1,053.  Houses  185.  The  surface 
is  low  and  flat ;  and  tbe  land  is,  in  general,  above 
medium  quality.  The  highest  ground  is  on  tbe  east 
border,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  365 
feet.  The  LifTcy  flows  along  part  of  the  western 
boundary  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  tbe 
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roads  from  Dublin  to  Watcrford,  New- Ross,  Cork, 
and  Limerick,  traverse  the  interior.  The  cents  are 
Jeggins  town-house,  Bluebell-house,  Mill  view-house, 
II'  r borough-house,  Maryficld-house,  Osberstown- 
hill,  Barstown-house,  and  Coolmoonan-bouse. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Kildare.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £1(54 
Is.  9d. ;  glelw,  £96 2s.  Id.  Gross  income,  £401  19s. ; 
nett,  £328  10s.  Patron,  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq.  of 
Oldtown.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice 
and  prebend  of  Tipper  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral, 
Dublin,  and  the  office  of  sequestrator  and  curate  of 
Heinstown  and  Forenaughts  adjoining  Naas,  in  the 
dio.  of  Kildare.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  Naas  are 
impropriate,  and  have  been  purchased  as  an  endow- 
ment for  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Upper  Falls,  in  the 
dio.  of  Connor.  A  curate  receives  a  salury  of  £75. 
The  church  is  of  very  ancient  but  unknown  date; 
and  was  enlarged  first  in  1822,  and  again  about  3  or 

4  years  ago.  Sittings,  previous  to  the  latter  enlarge- 
ment, 300 ;  attendance  400.  The  chapel  in  the  gaol 
is  under  the  care  of  the  vicar  of  Bodenstown,  per- 
petual curate  of  Sherlockstown,  and  stipendiary 
curate  of  Killishee.  The  Independent  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  from  50  to  00.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,300.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  of  Naas — including  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  or  denomination  of  Osberstown,  amount- 
ing to  518— consisted  of  593  Churchmen,  4  Presby- 
terians, 6  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  5,050 
Roman  Catholics ;  14  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  300  boys  and  157  girls ;  and  3  other  daily 
schools  were  in  operation,  but  made  no  proper  re- 
turns of  their  attendance.  Two  of  the  schools  were 
salaried  with  respectively  £21  and  £24  from  the 
produce  of  some  seats  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel ; 
one  was  aided  with  an  unreported  sum  from  the 
bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese ;  and  one  bad  at- 
tached to  it  the  office  of  parish  clerk,  and  a  salary 
from  subscription  of  £40. 

NAAS, 

A  market  and  post  town,  one  of  the  two  assize  towns 
of  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  formerly  a  parliament- 
ary borough,  in  the  parish  of  Nuns,  barony  of  North 
Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  a  branch 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  on  the  mail-roads  from  Dub- 
lin to  Carlo w.  New  Ross,  Kilkenny,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  Limerick,  -I  •  miles  south  by  east  of  Clone, 

5  west-north- west  of  Blessirtgton,  5J  east-north-east 
of  Newbridge,  5}  north -north -east  of  Kilcullen- 
Bridge,  7f  south-west  of  Rathcoole,  9i  east-north- 
east of  Kildare,  and  15;  south-west  of  Dublin. 

General  Description.'] — The  country  immediately 
around  Naas  is  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  part  of 
on  extensive  champaign  district ;  and  while  suffi- 
ciently iutctftttched  and  pruameyVyl,  wjth  demesne- 
land,  it  IstaCafliM  l',j.ru-lf.i  J.t  L,v  qty^fey  of  its  agri- 
cultural' prtwlucr.  •*  JjggintfoWn-iwi^e^in  the  imme- 
diate southern. yicjnitf  of. the,  tpjvn,  is  the  ruin  of 
one  story  of  *a  jdbm&eie.'  pi  If }.  Commenced  on  an 
enormous  scale  JtySlWSrilfBfkataM  Earl  of  Stratford. 
The  town  consists  princi^»aU*•.  of  a.  main  street,  ex- 

s^sJi^tih^ 

from  UUDlin*  t«  **wksrKiv  ci 


iiJlk'smiyr*  cm&  street,  of  540 
yards  in  length,  intersecting  the  main  street  at  right 
angles ;  a  street  of  about  'J50  yards  in  length,  ex- 
pending along  the  road  to  Sallins  ;  and  various  sub- 
ordinate streets  and  lanes,  all  of  very  brief  extent. 
The  main  street,  in  consequence  of  its  forming  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  leading  roads  from  Limerick, 
Cork,  Waterford,  New  Ross,  and  the  many  inter- 
mediate towns,  to  Dublin,  has  a  stirring  and  lively 
appearance ;  but  the  town,  as  a  whole,  presents  a 


I  character  far  beneath  the  tone  of  its  great  I 
I  of  situation ;  and  the  rows  of  cabin*  in  the 
are  poor,  miserable,  and  to  a  great  extent  ruinous. 

Public  Buildmg$.~\ — A  priory  for  canons  regular 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  waa  founded  at  Naas 
in  the  12th  century ;  and  its  possessions  were  granted, 
at  the  general  dissolution,  to  Richard  Mannering. 
An  auncy  tor  l>oin]i;ir;m  tnars  was  tounuea  ttiw.it 
the  year  1355,  by  the  Eustace  family,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  and,  together  with  its  appur- 
tenances, it  was  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lutterell,  and  was  afterwards  sold  by  Lord 
Carhainpton,  Sir  T.  Lutterell's  descendant,  to  Mr. 
Finlay  of  Dublin.  A  monastery  for  friars-eremites 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  was  founded  at  Naas 
in  1484 ;  and  a  lease  of  it  was  granted  in  the  20th 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Nicholas  Aylmer.  Some 
remains  of  the  A  ugustinian  morastery  still  exist. 
The  old  church,  now  incorporated  with  additions  or 
enlargements,  and  constituting  the  parochial  church 
of  Naas,  is  an  uninteresting  edifice ;  and  its  unfinished 
steeple  was  erected  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Mayo.  A 
pyramidal  monument  of  black  and  white  marble, 
situated  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  was  "erected  , 
by  John,  fourth  Earl  of  Mayo,  in  memory  of  his 
grandfather,  John,  first  Earl  of  Mayo,  and  his  father, 
Joseph  Deane,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ai  d  E-irl 
of  Mayo,  who  died  in  1794."  A  small  almshouse, 
for  four  poor  widows,  was  founded  in  Nans  by  the 
family  of  Lattin.  The  large  modern  workhouse  and 
the  fever  hospital  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  Poor-  law  union.  A  strong  square  tower  near 
the  church,  is  called  the  Castle  of  Naas,  belongs  to 
the  Burgh  family  of  Oldtown,  and  was  constituted 
the  parsonage  house  of  Naas.  A  large  moat  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town  is  a  remarkable  object.  A 
large  new  barrack  stands  in  the  western  outskirts  of 
the  town ;  and  the  gaol  and  court-house  stand  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  barrack.  The  gaol  is  a  new 
structure ;  and  contains  18  cells  large  enough,  and 
heated  with  hot  air  from  a  stove  or  furnace,  for 
separate  confinement :  its  entire  accommodation  com- 
prises 44  cells,  and  8  beds  in  4  other  rooms  ;  and,  in 
1843,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  51,  the 
greatest  number  was  83,  the  total  number,  including 
debtors,  was  330,  and  the  total  expenditure  was 
£1,364  9s.  8Jd.  The  old  market-house  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  street ;  but  the  present  market- 
house,  much  to  the  damage  of  the  retail  trade,  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  toward  the 
Canal. 

Trade.] — Naas  has  by  no  means  prospered  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  value  of  its  advantages 
for  trade ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  experienced 
some  decline,  while  the  nearest  markets,  possessed 
of  no  kindred  advantages,  have  been  improving. 
The  cut  from  the  Grand  Canal  at  Osberstown  and 
Callon-Bridge  to  Naas,  a  distance  of  about  2  statute 
miles,  was  completed  in  1789,  at  the  cost  of  £12,300. 
The  Grand-Trunk  line  of -railway,  as  projected  by 
the  Public  Commissioners,  passes  within  2j>  miles  of 
the  north-west  outskirt  of  the  town.  The  public 
conveyances  in  1838  were  a  car  to  Ballyroore-Eus- 
tace,  a  caravan  to  Dublin,  a  car  to  Newbridge,  a 
caravan  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Kilcullan, 
three  coaches  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Kil- 
kenny, a  coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Birr, 
a  coach  and  a  mail-coach  between  Dublin  and  Water- 
ford,  a  coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Tburles, 
a  caravan  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Roscrta,  a 
coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Clorunel,  two 
mail-coacbes  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  a 
caravan  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Mountrath,  a 
caravan  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Mountmel- 
lick,  a  coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Carlow, 
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and  a  mail-roach  and  a  coach  in  transit  between 
Dublin  and  Limerick.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
agricultural  produce  is  sold  at  the  weekly  markets 
on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  ;  ana  fairs  are 
held  on  Jan.  16.  Feb.  16,  March  17.  April  15.  May 
Ax  June  5,  July  II.  Aug.  10,  Sept.  20,  Oct.  90, 
Nov.  22.  and  Dec.  14. 

Poor-law  Union  The  Naas  Poor-law  union  ranks 

a>  the  16th ;  and  was  declared  on  Feb.  12,  1839.  It 
comprises  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Dublin, 
»rid  Wicklow,  comprehending  an  area  of  199.335 
acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  51,731.    IU  electoral 
divisions,  together  with  the  number  of  valued  tene- 
ments in  each,  are  Kill,  376;  Bodenstown,  181; 
Naas.  1,033;  Rathmore,  209;  Killishee,  198;  Car- 
nalway,  127;  Giltown,  258;  Kilcullen,  530;  Usk, 
2*0 :  Clane.  454 ;  Timahoe.  323 ;  Downings,  303 ; 
<  irragb,  196;  Kilmeague,  498;  Old-Connell,  173; 
Newbridge,  376;  Ratharnan,  282;  Kildare,  638; 
Ballvsax,  364;  Moorfield,  266;  Ball  vmore- Eustace, 
614  ■  Blessington,  463  ;  and  Boysto'wn,  428.  The 
baronies  and  portions  of  baronies,  together  with  the 
number  of  valued  tenements  in  each,  included  within 
the  union,  are  Uppercross,  1;  Clane,  1,276;  Con- 
■ell,  1.489;  Kilcullen,  611 ;  East  Narragh  and  Rbe- 
ban,  171;  North  Naas,  1,423  ;  South  Naas,  1,225  ; 
E«*t  Ophaly,  1,023  ;  West  Ophaly,  85 ;  South  Salt, 
176 1  and  Lower  Talbotstown,  890.     The  total 
number  of  valued  tenements  is  8,570 ;  and  of  these, 
5.087  were  valued  under  £5,— 1,138,  under  £10, — 
5S7.  under  £15,  —300,  wider  £20,-239,  under 
£25.  — 141,  under  £30,-233,  under  £40,-168, 
under  £59.  —  and  677,  at  and  above  £50.  The 
total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£134.695  9s.  Gd. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated 
i*  8,570 ;  and  of  these,  2.556  were  rated  for  a  val- 
uation not  exceeding  £1,-1,043.  not  exceeding 
£2,-683,  not  exceeding  £3,-525,  not  exceeding 
£4,  — and  379,  not  exceeding  £5.     The  work- 
house was  contracted  for  in  July,  1839, — to  be  com- 
pleted  in  Dec.,  1840, — to  cost  £5,550  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £950  for  fittings  and  contin- 
gencies,—to  occupy  a  site  of  5  acres,  1  rood,  14 
perches,  obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of  £26  12s.  7Jd., 
—and  to  contain  accommodation  for  550  paupers. 
The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Aug. 
4,  1841 ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6, 
1*43,  was  £6,690  12s.  lid.;  and  the  total  previous 
expenditure  was  £586  5s.  Id.    The  number  of  pau- 
per inmates  on  Dec.  2.  1843,  was  347.    The  medical 
charities  within  the  union  are  the  county  infirmary 
at  Kildare,  fever  hospitals  at  Naas  and  Kilcullen, 
and  dispensaries  at  Blessington,  Kilcullen,  Naas, 
Newbridge,  and  Robertstown ;  and,  in  18:19-40.  they 
received  £477  9s.  6d.  from  subscription,  £2,110  19s. 
from  public  grants,  and  £25  1  Is.  from  other  sources, 
expended  £518  Is.  lOd.  in  salaries  to  medical  officers, 
£132  0s.  5id.  for  medicines,  and  £1,293  15s.  6*d.  for 
contingencies,  and  administered  to  873  intern  and 
7,924  extern  patients.    In  1839-40,  the  Naas  fever 
hospital  expended  £364  12s.  6d.,  and  admitted  234 
patients;  and  the  Naas  dispensary  served  for  an  area 
of  8,814  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  5,712,  expended  £33 
17s.  6d.,  and  administered  to  2,012  patients. 

Municipal  Affairt,'] — Naas  is  a  borough  of  great 
antiquity,  and  probably  by  prescription ;  and  it  has 
charters  of  2  Henry  V.,  11  Elizabeth,  and  7  James 
I.  The  borough  limits,  according  to  the  charter  of 
Elitabeth,  include  M  all  the  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
and  services,  and  all  and  singular  other  hereditaments 
which  then  were  known,  accepted,  or  reputed  as 
part  and  number  of  the  town  of  Naas,  or  within  the 
precincts  thereof;"  but  they  neither  define  the  in- 
cluded lands,  nor  indicate  how  far  thev  extend  from 
the  centre  of  the  town;  and  though  they  certainly 


comprised  a  considerable  district  around  the  whole 
town,  and  possibly  extended  three  miles  northward 
and  three  miles  southward,  they  have  now,  for  a 
long  period,  been  practically  unknown.  The  corpo- 
ration, according  to  charter,  was  styled,  M  The  Sove- 
reign, Provosts,  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of 
Naas;"  and  consisted  of  one  sovereign,  two  provosts, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  burgesses  and  freemen. 
In  1833,  no  burgess  and  only*2  freemen  were  resi- 
dent within  the  borough,  only  8  burgesses  and  7 
freemen  were  anywhere  in  existence,  and  6  of  these 
burgesses  and  3  of  the  freemen  were  members  of 
Lord  May o's  family,  while  even  the  remainder  were 
all  his  nominees  and  creatures.  No  instance  was 
known,  at  the  date  of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Enquiry,  of  a  Protestant  dissenter,  or  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic having  been  admitted  to  the  burgesship  or  the 
freedom.  Two  members  were  sent,  nominally,  from 
the  borough,  but  actually  from  Lord  Mayo,  to  the 
Irish  parliament;  and  the  £15, 000 of  compensation  for 
disfranchisement  at  tho  Legislative  Union,  were  paid 
to  the  Earl  of  Mayo  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard 
Bourke,  to  be  applied  upon  the  trusts  of  his  lord- 
ship's marriage-settlement.  A  borough  court  was 
at  one  time  in  existence,  but  has  now  been  very  long 
in  desuetude.  Naas  is  the  seat  of  the  spring  assizes 
for  the  county  of  Kildare,  of  a  half-yearly  court  of 
quarter-sessions,  and  of  a  weekly  court  of  petty-ses- 
sions. The  public  peace  is  maintained  by  a  party 
of  the  county  constabulary.  "  The  streets,"  says 
an  official  report  in  1833,  "  are  in  a  bad  state  of  re- 
pair, although  they  form  portions  of  the  county 
roads,  and  should  be  kept  in  order  by  the  trustees  of 
the  turnpikes.  They  are  not  often  cleansed  by  the 
authorities,  who,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  in- 
habitants from  doing  so,  as  one  of  the  portreeves 
claims  the  sweepings,  which  are  valuable  for  manure. 
To  such  a  length  has  this  been  carried,  that  persons 
have  been  fined  for  removing  heaps  of  filth  which 
had  remained  for  days  opposite  their  houses.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  provisions 
of  the  9  Gee.  IV.,  c.  82,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
and  paving  the  town."  A  considerable  extent  of  > 
property  formerly  belonged  to  the  corporation ;  and 
the  report  now  quoted  saya,  in  reference  to  a  portion 
of  this  property  which  still  remains :  "  Great  poverty 
exists  in  this  district,  which  might  be  materially 
alleviated  by  the  application  to  public  purposes  of 
the  property  yet  remaining  to  the  corporation ;  and, 
if  the  management  of  that  property  were  submitted 
to  an  efficient  public  control,  a  very  considerable 
fund  would  be  produced  from  it." 

Statistics.]— Area  of  the  town,  188  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3,808;  in  1841,  3,571.  Houses  560.  Fam- 
ilies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  14;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  211  ;  in  other  pursuits,  462. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 37 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  318 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  331  ;  on  means  not  specified,  1. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  rend 
and  write,  727 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  261 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  473.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
632;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  398;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  667. 

History. ] — Naas  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  early  ages  of  Irish  history,  and  con- 
stituted a  seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.  The  town 
itself  and  the  country  around  it  formed,  at  the  date 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  the  toparchy  or  sub- 
ordinate principality  of  the  chief  sept  MacCallan  ; 
and,  after  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest,  it  first  was 
granted  to  William  Fitzgerald,  the  son-in-law  of 
Earl  Strongbow,  and  then  passed  to  successively  the 
families  of  De  Londrcs  and  De  Preston.    Soon  after 
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the  arrival  of  the  English,  the  town  was  fortified ; 
at  various  subsequent  dates  it  was  made  the  site  of 
private  embattled  or  military  dwellings  ;  in  1419,  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  meeting  of  parliament ;  in  1534, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Lord-deputy  Skeffington  from 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who  was  then  in  open  re. 
bell  ion  ;  in  1577,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  reduced  to 
ashes,  by  an  irruption  of  Rory-Oge-O'More,  dynast 
of  Leix  ;  in  1650,  it  was  captured  for  Cromwell,  by 
Colonels  Hewson  and  Reynolds ;  and,  in  1  7:  Is.  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  rebellion  of  that  year,  it  sustained 
an  attack  from  a  body  of  insurgents,  headed  by  a 
farmer  of  the  name  of  Reynolds,  but  was  success- 
fully defended,  at  great  loss  to  the  assailants,  by  a 
body  of  the  king's  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Dundas.  —  Naas  gives  the  title 
of  Viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 

NACHORE,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Ardclinis, 
barony  of  Lower  Glenarra,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
extends  inward  from  the  beetling  promontory  of 
Garron  Point ;  forms  a  small  ridge ;  and  attains  an 
extreme  altitude  of  1,179  feet  above  sea-level. 

NACUNG,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Tullaghobeg- 
ley,  barony  of  Kilmaorenan,  co.  Donegal,  Lister. 
It  measures  3  miles  by  3  furlongs,  has  a  surface, 
elevation  of  188  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  nearly 
dissevered  into  two  parts,  called  Upper  Nacung  and 
Lower  Nacung;  vet  it  almost  strict! v  forms  one  lake 
with  Lough  Dunlewy,  which  extends  1 }  mile  Away 
to  the  east ;  and,  viewed  as  including  this  lake,  it 
stretches  westward  from  the  base  of  Errigal  moun 
tain  to  the  source  or  rather  formation  of  the  Clady 
river. 

NAFFOY,  or  Nafoobv,  a  lake  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Rosa,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  lies 
among  the  mountains  of  Joyce-Country.  8}  miles 
west  north-west  of  Cong.  Length,  eastward,  2  J 
miles ;  breadth,  | ;  area,  630  acres,  1  rood,  7  perches  , 
surface-elevation  above  sea-level,  96  feet.  Its  super- 
fluent  waters  are  carried  off  by  the  Finny  rivulet,  2 
miles  eastward  to  an  arm  of  Lough  Mask  ,  and  on 
its  shores  are  the  hamlets  of  Shanafaraghaunmore 
and  Shanafaraghaunbeg, 

NAGLE9  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  mountains 
on  the  mutual  border  of  the  barony  of  Barrymore  on 
the  south,  and  the  baronies  of  Fermoy  and  Condons 
and  Clangibbon  on  the  north,  co.  Cork,  Muiister. 
They  extend  about  9  miles  westward  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town  of  Fermov ;  they  form 
part  of  the  south  screen  of  the  valley  of  the  Black- 
water,  and  of  the  great  backbone  mountain-range 
of  co.  Cork ;  and  their  ohicf  summits,  named  from 
east  to  west,  are  Ratbcormack  mountain,  Knockin- 
skea,  Secbane,  and  Nagles,  The  loftiest  of  these 
summits  is  Knockinskea,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
1.388  feet  above  sea-level.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Nagles  mountains  was  formerly  sheeted  with  forest ; 
and  a  cons  iderable  extent  of  their  declivities  is  still 
beautifully  wooded. 

NALLENROE,  an  alias  name  of  Lough  Carrow- 
more,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mavo,  Connaught. 

NALTEEN.    See  Niltee'n. 

NANNY  WATER  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the 
county  of  Meath,  Leinster.  It  rises  about  3  miles 
east-south-east  of  the  Boyne  at  the  town  of  Navan, 
and  flows  13  miles  east  by  northward,  along  the 
boundary  between  the  baronies  of  Lower  Navan  and 
Lower  Duleek  on  the  north,  and  the  baronies  of 
Skreen  and  Upper  Duleek  on  the  south,  to  the  Irish 
sea,  at  a  point  J5J  miles  south  by  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Boyne.  In  the  course  of  its  progress,  it  suc- 
cessively flows  along  the  romantic  glen  of  the  Dia- 
mond-Rock, curves  along  the  ba»e  of*  a  pleasant 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  expands  into  a  beautiful  lake 
within  the  ornate  demesne  of  Somerville,  and  makes 
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such  comparative  rapids  as  afford  sites  for  tbre* 
flour-mills  and  several  grist-mills.  The  water  of  the 
stream  has  been  reported  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  bleaching. 

NANTENANE.    See  Natexaxe. 

NANTINAN,  or  Naktenant,  a  parish  in  the 
baronies  of  Shanid  and  Lower  Connello,  2$  miles 
south-east  by  south  of  Askeaton,  co.  Limerick,  Mao. 
ster.  Length,  2$  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  .the 
Shanid  section,  1,330  acres;  of  the  Lower  Connello 
section,  6,592  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
2.869;  in  1841,  3,018.  Houses  480.  Pop.  of  the 
Lower  Connello  section,  in  1841, 2,669.  Houses  420. 
The  entire  surface,  in  a  general  view,  consists  of 
inferior  land  ;  the  uplands  being  rocky,  and  the  low- 
lands boggy  and  wasteful.  Yet  a  considerable  ag- 
gregate of  good  and  even  ornate  ground  exists ;  and 
the  three  seats  of  Nantinan,  Thos.  H.  F.  Roy?e, 
Esq.,  Stoneville,  J.  Massy,  Esq.,  and  Ballinviricb, 
nre  situated  in  respectively  the  north,  the  south,  and 
the  east.  The  road  from  A  dare  to  Shanagoldcn,  and 
that  from  Askeaton  to  Rathkealc,  intersect  each 
other  in  the  interior, — This  parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  The  rec- 
tory is  part  of  the  benefice  of  Loughill:  which  see. 
Tithe  composition,  £461  10s.  9jd.  The  perpetual 
curacy  is  a  separate  benefice.  Glebe,  £3  15s.  Gross 
income.  £103  15s. ;  nett,  £102  4s.  6d.  Patron,  the 
precentor  of  Limerick  cathedral.  The  church  wa» 
built  in  1817,  by  mean'  of  a  loan  of  £738  9*.  2K 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  150; 
attendance  100.  The  Methodist  meeting-hou?e  hiu 
an  attendance  of  about  110.  In  1834,  the  Protec- 
tants amounted  to  425,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,564;  and  a  daily  school  was  salaried  with  £5 
a-year  from  subscription,  and  had  on  its  books  22 
boys  and  1 1  girls. 

NAPPAGH,  an  islet,  immediately  west  of  the 
island  of  Lettermullen,  barony  of  Moycullen,  co. 
Galwav,  Connaught. 

NAR.IN,  a  post  and  fishing  hamlet,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  parish  of  Inniskeel,  barony  of  Boylagh, 
co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  opposite  the  island 
of  Inniskeel,  5  miles  north  of  Ardara,  13  north- 
north-west  of  Inver,  and  118  north-west  of  Dublin. 
"  Narin,  if  we  can  assign  it  a  locality,"  says  Mr. 
Fraser,  "  consists  of  a  few  wretched  cabins,  inhabit- 
ed by  poor  fishermen,  along  the  east  coast  of  Gwee- 
barra  bay,  near  to  the  Island  of  Inniskeel,  on  which 
there  are  some  monastic  remains.  There  is  a  church, 
a  glebe-house,  and  a  Methodist  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  ocean  sets  in  with  great  force  in 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  from  the  extent  of  drifted 
sand  mingling  with  the  rocks  and  moor-land,  the 
shores  have  a  wild  and  desolate  appearance."  Pop. 
returned  with  the  parish. 

NARRAGH  and  RHEBAN  (East),  a  barony 
of  the  county  of  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  Kilcullen ;  on  the  cast,  by  co. 
Wicklow;  on  the  south,  by  Kilkea  and  Moone; 
and  on  the  west,  by  West  Narragh  and  Rheban  and 
West  Opbaly.  Length,  south  by  westward,  6{  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  t>i  ;  area,  21,374  acres,  10  perches. 
The  surface  consists,  in  the  aggregate,  of  good 
champaign  land;  and  its  three  loftiest  grounds  have 
altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively  574,  489, 
and  389  feet  This  barony  contains  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Fontstown,  Moone,  Narraghmore,  and  Tan- 
kardstown,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Davids- 
town,  Timoliti,  and  Usk.  The  chief  villages  are 
Timolin  and  Ballytore-  The  Act  6  and  7  William 
IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  one  townland  of  Narnurh- 
more,  containing  a  population  of  13,  from 
Narragh  and  Rheban  to  West  Narragh  and  Rheban. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  7,386;  in  1841,  7,049.  Houses  1,143 
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Families  employed  chiefly  in  Mg.iculture,  9(13;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  218;  in  other  pursuit*,  143. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes-  I 
fciona,  35;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  369 ;  on  their  | 
own  manual  labour,  830 ;  on  means  not  specified,  32. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,217;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
576;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,357. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read,  and  write,  757 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 

755 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,565  

East  Narragh  and  Rheban  is  distributed  among  the 
Poor-law  unions  of  Athy,  Baltinglass,  and  Naas. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  1,129;  and 
■  of  these,  664  were  valued  under  £5, — 137,  under 
X  10,-72,  under  £15,-46,  under  £20.-28,  under 
£i5,— 26,  under  £30.-50,  under  £40,-26,  under 
£50, — and  80,  at  and  above  £50. 

NARRAGH  awd  RHEBAN  (West),  a  barony 
of  the  county  of  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  West  Ophaly  ;  on  the  east,  by  East 
Narragh  and  Rheban ;  on  the  south,  by  Kilkea  and 
Moone,  and  by  Queen's  county ;  and,  on  the  west, 
by  Queen's  county.  Length,  southward,  54  miles ;  I 
extreme  breadth,  5J;  area,  22,126  acres,  8  roods, 
20  perches, — of  which  139  acres,  1  rood,  29  perches 
are  in  the  river  Barrow.  A  considerable  district  in 
the  north  is  part  of  the  great  bog  of  Monavullagb. 
The  rest  of  the  surface  consists,  in  general,  of  good 
champaign  ground.  The  Barrow  nver  and  naviga- 
tion pass  through  the  interior.— This  barony  con- 
tains part  of  the  parishes  of  Narragbmore,  St.  John's 
of  Athy.  and  St.  Michael's  of  Athy,  and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Churchtown  and  Kilberry.  The 
only  town  is  Athy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,389;  in  1841. 
9.033.  Houses  1,468.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  638 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  341 ; 
in  other  pursuit*,  754.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  63 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  640;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  933;  ou 
means  not  specified,  97.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,646;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  694 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,566.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,108;  who  could  read 
bit  not  write,  1,033;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,927 — West  Narragh  and  Rheban  lies  wholly 
within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Athy.  The  total 
number  of  tenements  valued  is  1,582 ;  and  of  these, 
1,015  were  valued  under  £5,— 202,  under  £10,— 112, 
under  £15,-60,  under  £20,^40,  under  £25.-27, 
under  £30,-28,  under  £40,-24,  under  £50,_aiid 
74,  at  and  above  £50. 

NARRAGHMORE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Davidstown,  barony  of  East  Narragh  and  Rheban, 
co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  bos  a  police  barrack  ;  and 
stands  2)  miles  north-north-west  of  Ballytore,  and 
the  same  distance  south-south-west  of  Calverstown. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

NARRAGHMORE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  bar- 
onies of  West  Narragh  and  Rheban  and  Kilkea  and 
Moone,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  East  Narragh 
and  Rheban,  2  miles  north-north-west  of  Ballytore, 
co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  westward,  7^  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  2J.  Area  of  the  West  Narragh 
and  Rheban  section,  1,921  acres,  34  perches;  of  the 
Kilkea  and  Moone  section,  2,114  acres,  1  rood,  5 
perches ;  of  the  East  Narragh  and  Rheban  section, 
6,234  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  3,191,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  3.125;  in  1841. 
2,895.  Houses  457.  Pop.  of  the  West  Narragh 
and  Rheban  section,  in  1831,  305;  in  1841,  442. 
l{uu«cs  69.  Pop.  of  the  Kilkea  and  Moone  section, 
ui  1831.  307;  in  1841,  333.    Houses  51.    Pop.  of 


the  East  Narraich  and  Rheban  section,  in  1831,  2,579; 
in  1841,  2,120.  Houses  337.  The  old  forts  of  Car- 
men or  Miillamast,  whose  loftiest  summit  has  an 
altitude  of  563  feet  above  sea-level,  arc  situated  in 
the  south :  see  Cabmen.  Part  of  the  extreme  west 
is  a  portion  of  the  bog  of  Monavullagb  i  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  northern  border  also  is  unreclaimed 
bog.  Excepting  these  districts  and  some  moor 
and  cut-out  bog,  jointly  amounting  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  area,  the  parochial  surface 
consists  wholly  of  good,  flat,  arable  land.  The  old 
demesne  of  Narragh  more,  on  the  north  border,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  is  now  part  of  the 
estate  of  Robert  Latoucbe,  Esq.  The  other  seats 
are  Skerries-house,  Youngstown-house,  Kibnead- 
house,  Gbassely-house,  Ballindrum-house,  Mulla- 
roast-housc,  Boake field-house,  Prospect,  Treepark, 
Willowbrook,  Battlemount-house,  Oakfield,  Popler- 
hall,  and  Blackrath- house.  The  chief  antiquity 
additional  to  the  forts  of  Mullamast,  is  Blackrath 
castle.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition, 
£646  3s.  Id. ;  glebe,  £24.  Gross  income,  £670  3s. 
Id. ;  nett,  £525  16s.  6d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  archdeaconry  of  Dub- 
lin, and  the  united  benefices  which  constitute  its 
corps ;  and  he  is  resident,  during  half  the  year,  in 
N'arraijhmore.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75. 
The  church  is  of  unknown  dute  ;  and  was  not  long 
ago  repaired  and  put  into  excellent  order  by  means 
of  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  160;  attendance 
70.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Crookstown 
and  Kilmead  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
1,000  and  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  246  Churchmen,  9  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  2,938  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
two  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  an 
unreported  sum  from  subscription — were  usually  at- 
tended by  about  102  children.  In  1842,  a  National 
school  at  Old  Grange  bad  on  its  books  42  boys  and 
19  girls. 

NARROW- WATER  (Tins),  a  river,  partly  of 
Leinster,  but  chiefly  of  Ulster.  It  is  only  5$  miles 
in  length;  consists  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Newry  river;  runs  south-south-eastward  from  the 
town  of  Newry  to  the  head  of  Lough  Carlingford 
at  Warrenpoint ;  and  flows  wholly  on  the  boundary 
between  the  county  of  Down  on  the  left  and  the 
counties  of  Armagh  and  Louth  on  the  right.  It  is 
all  tidal,  comprises  a  considerable  area  of  tideway, 
and  connects  the  Newry  Canal  navigation  with  the 
Irish  sea.  A  rapid  about  14  mile  above  Warren- 
point  obstructed  the  navigation  of  Narrow- water 
and  injured  the  trade  of  Newry  for  centuries;  but 
this  was  completely  removed  in  1831. 

NARROW-WATER,  a  seat  and  an  old  castle, 
in  the  parish  of  Warrenpoint,  lj  mile  north-west 
of  the  village  of  Warrenpoint,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Narrow- Water  river,  barony  of  Upper  lveagh, 
co.  Down.  Ulster.  The  mansion  is  the  residence 
of  the  Hall  family,  and  is  a  large  modern  edifice. 
The  attached  demesne  comprises  nearly  400  acres, 
extends  into  the  parish  of  Clonallan,  and  is  rich  in 
wood,  general  decoration,  and  both  home  and  distant 
scenery.  The  castle  overhangs  the  river  at  a  point 
where  the  stream  is  contracted  by  a  projecting  rock ; 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ;  it  consists  principally 
of  a  masiive,  square,  bat  demented  tower  ;  and, 
though  converted  to  the  inglorious  uses  of  succes- 
sively a  salt-work  and  a  dog-kennel,  it  forms  a  pic- 
turesque feature  in  the  vale  of  the  river,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  gorgeous  basin  of  Lough 
Carlingford,  overhung  by  the  mountains  of  Carling- 
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ford  and  Mourne.  A  regular  ferry  existf  at  Narrow- 
Water,  and  connects  Dundalk,  Carlingford,  and 
Flurry- Bridge  with  Warrenpoint,  Rostrevor,  and 
the  road  leading  to  Castlewellan  and  Downpatrick. 

NASH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Owenduff,  bar- 
ony of  Shelbourne,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  4j  miles  south-south-east  of  New- Ross,  on 
the  road  thence  to  Tintern.  Fairs  are  held  on  June 
24,  Aug.  15,  and  Nov.  20.  Pop.  not  specially  re- 
turned. 

NATENANE,  or  Naktbwane,  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  Kilcoleman,  barony  of  Trughenackmy,  co. 
Kerry,  Minister.  Post-town,  Milltown.  Fairs  are 
held  on  Whit-Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

NATHLASH  (St.),  or  Nicholas  (St.),  a  par- 
ish in  the  barony  of  Ferruoy,  1^  mile  south  of  Kil- 
dorrery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village 
of  RocKuaus:  which  see.  Length  and  breadth, 
each  1  mile  ;  area,  1,024  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  869; 
in  1841,  899.  Houses  151.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  438.  Houses  68.  The  surface  con- 
sists of  good  land ;  and  is  drained  by  the  river  Pun- 
cheon, and  traversed  by  the  route  of  the  projected 
railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork  This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, fan  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition, 
£120.  The  rectory  of  Nathlash  and  the  vicarage  of 
Kildorrkry  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Nathlash.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  lj. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,848.  Gross  income,  £279  lis.  . 
nett,  £253  2s.  3$d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cumbent holds  also  the  benelice  of  Ahem,  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne ;  and  is  non-resident  in  Nathlash.  A 
curate  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  74*1-,  and  an 
allowance  of  £13  6e.  lid.  for  a  house.  The  church 
was  built  in  1812,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s. 
2jd.  from  the  late  BoHrd  of  First  Fruits,  and  was 
interiorly  fitted  up  at  the  private  expense  of  the  late 
Richard  Aldworth,  Esq.  Sittings  100;  attendance 
50.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Kildorrery. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
62,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  831  ;  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  union  to  90,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2,880 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  in  the  parish 
was  usually  attended  by  about  27  children  ;  and  2 
daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  sal- 
aried with  an  unreported  sum  from  subscription — 
had  on  their  books  44  boys  and  1 1  girls. 
N  A  UGH  AVAL.  See  Nouohaval. 
NAULE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
rame  name,  on  the  north  border  of  the  barony  of 
West  Balrothery,  and  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
Leinster.  Length,  southward,  3  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  2,627  acres,  2  roods,  21  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  758;  in  1841,  756.  Houses  126. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  542;  in  1841, 
539.  Houses  89.  The  surface  consists  of  middle- 
rate  land.  A  height,  whose  western  declivity  is 
within  the  eastern  boundary,  has  an  altitude  of  586 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  Delvin  river  divides  the 
parish  from  co.  Meath.  The  seats  are  Westown 
and  Reynoldstown.  See  Westown.  The  road 
from  Drogheda  to  Dublin,  by  way  of  Nagg's-Head 
and  Ballyboghill,  passes  through  the  interior.  The 
village  of  Naule  stands  on  this  road,  on  the  river 
Delvin,  and  on  the  road  from  Garristown  to  Bal- 
briggan,  3j  miles  east-north-east  of  Garristown,  and 
4  west-south-west  of  Balbriggan.  Area,  16  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  216;  in  1841,  217.  Houses  37. 
Fairs  are  held  on  March  16,  April  26,  May  21,  Oct. 
2,  and  Sept.  8.  At  the  village  are  the  parish-church, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  an  old  castle,  and  a  police 
barrack.  The  adjacent  country  is  beautiful  and 
romantic  in'its  scenery,  and  rich  and  sylvan  in  its 
The  vale  of  Nault  or  the  Roches,  traversed 


by  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Delvin  river,  is  a  pictur- 
esque glen,  screened  by  a  chain  of  expressively-fea- 
tured hills,  overhung  at  the  height  of  about  150  feet 
by  the  Castle  of  Naule,  enlivened  with  the  cu'cjm.c 
of  the  Roches,  and  enriched  in  scenic  power  and 
romance,  with  the  intersection  of  rocks,  ai  d  the? 
perforation  of  numerous  cavities  and  caverns,  the 
constant  resort  of  the  fox  and  the  hare.  The  Castle 
of  Naule  boldly  crowns  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
height,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
This  pile  was  probably  erected  by  the  Anglo-Normun 
family  of  De  Genncvillc,  who  obtained  from  Hugh 
De  Lacy,  Lord  of  Meath,  large  grants  of  land  wit  hin 
his  ample  principality  ;  it  passed  by  marriage,  in  the 
14th  century,  to  Sir  Robert  Cruise  of  Grallagh  and 
Tyrrelstown,  the  descendant  of  a  Danish  family  ;  it 
was  forfeited,  in  1641,  by  Christopher  Cruue,  Esq., 
the  descendant  of  Sir  Robert ;  and  the  manor  con- 
nected with  it  afterwards  became  the  property  partly 
of  the  Hussey  family  of  Westown,  and  partly  of  the 
Tennison  family  of  Castle- Tennison,  in  co.  Roscom- 
mon.— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Hollywood  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£16  8s.  2d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £130  15s.;  ard 
the  latter  arc  impropriate  in  William  Dutton  Pol- 
lard. Esq.  The  church  is  of  ui  known  date  at  d 
cost.  Sittings  100;  attendance  20.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chupel  has  an  attendance  of  500;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Hollywood  and  Clonmcthan.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  14,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  744  ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on 
its  books  20  boys  and  25  girls. 

NAVAN  (Lower),  a  barony  of  the  county  of 
Meath,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
Upper  Kells  and  MorgaUion;  on  the  north-east,  by 
Upper  Slane ;  on  the  east  and  south-east,  by  Skrcen ; 
on  the  south,  by  Upper  Navan ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
Lune  and  Upper  Kells.  Lei'gth,  south -eastward, 
8$  miles;  extreme  breadth,  6;  area,  25,835  acre-, 
1  rood,  38  perches, — of  which  82  acres,  1  rood, 
17  perches  are  in  the  river  Boyne.  The  surface 
is  a  low,  flat,  and  prevailingly  fertile  portion  of 
the  great  plain  of  Meath.    The  Boyne  flows  along 

the  eastern  boundary  This  barony  contains  part 

of  the  parishes  of  Balrath  -  Boyne  and  Donagh 
patrick,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ard- 
braecan,  Ardsallagh,  Churchtown,  Donaghmore, 
Dunmoe,  Liscarton,  Martry,  Navan,  and  Rataine. 
The  only  town  is  the  chief  part  of  Navan ;  and  the 
principal  village  is  Bohermeen.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
16,234;  in  1841,  15,873.    Houses  2,572.  Families 


employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,708;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  763;  in  other  pursuits,  365.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
60;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,055;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  1,567;  on  means  not  specified,  154. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  ai.d 
write,  2,670;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,312; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3, 166.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,264;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,537;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,102 — Lower  Navan 
lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Navan,  and 
partly  within  that  of  Kells.  The  total  number  of 
tenements  valued  is  2,743  ;  and  of  these,  1,844  were 
valued  under  £5, — 323,  under  £10, — 146,  under 
£15, — 91,  under  £20, — 90,  under  £25, — 45,  under 
£30,-68,  under  £40,-25,  under  £50,— and  111, 
at  and  above  £50.  The  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty rated  is  £28,734  Us.  3d. ;  and  the  sum  levied 
under  the  grand  warrant  of  summer,  1841,  w  as  i.W3 
18s. 

NAVAN  (Upper),  a  barony  of  the  county  of 
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It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
Lower  Navan ;  on  the  cast,  by  Lower  Decce ;  on 
the  south,  by  Lower  Moyfenragh ;  and,  on  the  west 
and  north-west,  by  Lune.  Length,  eastward,  7 A 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  5;  area,  17,651  acres,  3 
roods,  29  perches, — of  which  92  acres,  2  roods,  33 
perches  are  in  the  river  Bovne.  The  surface  is  low 
and  flat,  but  fertile  and  orimte.    The  Boyne  traces 


most  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  all  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  prevailing  soil  of  the  land  is  a  rich 
earth  of  various  depths,  on  a  substratum  of  lime- 
stone gravel,  limestone  rock,  and  in  some  places 
ferruginous  clay  and  gravel.  But  the  lands  along 
of  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Boyne,  down- 
from  Trim,  consist  chiefly  of  a  cold  clay ;  and 
though  they  might  be  greatly  and  very  facilely  im- 
proved by  intermixture  with  the  immediately  subja- 
cent stratum  of  limestone  gravel,  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  too  cold  and  retentive  a  condition. — 
This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parish  of  Trim, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Bective,  Clonmac- 
duff,  Kilcooley,  Moymet,  Newtownclonnun,  and 
Tullagbanoge.  The  only  town  is  part  of  Trim. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  4,857  :  in  1841.  4,860.  Houses  836. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  599;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  170 ;  in  other  pursuits,  90. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 28 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  243 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  583 ;  on  means  not  specified,  5. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  725;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  4)8; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,021.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  364  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  517  ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,243.— Upper  Navan 
lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Trim,  and 
partly  within  that  of  Navan.  The  total  number  of 
tenements  valued  is  836;  and  of  these,  516  were 
valued  under  £5, — 104,  under  £10, — 37,  under  £15, 
—30,  under  £20,-16,  under  £25,-12,  under  £30. 
—22,  under  £40,-13,  under  £50,— and  86,  at  and 
above  £50.  The  annual  value  of  the  propertv  rated 
is  £16,763  2s.  6d.  ;  and  the  sum  levied  under  the 
grand  warrant  of  summer,  1841,  was  £567  7s.  6d. 

NAVAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Navan, 
co.  Mcath,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  of  Navan  :  s*e  next  article.  Length, 
north-westward,  31  miles ;  breadth,  from  f  to2$ ;  area, 
3,544  acres,  3  roods, -of  which  20  acres,  2  roods,  1 
perch  are  in  the  river  Boyne.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,292; 
in  1841,  6.834.  Houses  1.174.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831,876;  in  1841, 1,847.  Houscs352.  The 
Boyne  traces  the  whole  of  the  eastern  boundary.  The 
land  is,  for  the  most  part,  low,  flat,  and  of  medium 
quality.  The  principal  rural  seats  are  Belmount,  Fair- 
view,  Leighsbrook,  Brady's  -  Building.  Millbrook, 
Blackcastle-house,  and  Petersville.  The  mail-road 
from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen,  and  the  routes  of  the  rail- 
ways projected  by  the  Public  Commissioners  from 
Dublin  to  Enniskillen  and  Armagh,  pass  through  the 
interior. — This  parish  is  nominally  a  vicarage,  but 
practically  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Mcath.  Tithe 
composition,  £275 ;  glebe,  £6  5s.  The  nominal  vicar- 
ages, but  practical  rectories  of  Navan,  Donaohmorb, 
and  Arosalla  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Navan.  Length,  6}  miles;  breadth,  5]. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  7.713.  Gross  income,  £728  15s. ; 
nett,  £657  5s.  6d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate 
receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  in 
1818,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  16s.  lid.  and  a 
loan  of  £1,015  7s.  5fcd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  300;  attendance  130,  exclusive  of 
military.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  3,000;  and.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 

1  to  the  chapel  of  Robins- 


town  in  Bective.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  par- 
ish consisted  of  192  Churchmen,  6  Presbyterians,  and 
5,163  Roman  Catholics;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union 
consisted  of '270  Churchmen,  6  Presbvterians,  and 
7,585  Roman  Catholics ;  12  daily  schools  in  the  par- 
ish had  on  their  books  423  boys  and  251  girls  ,  and 
16  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books  506 
boys  and  317  girls.  One  of  the  schools  in  the  parish 
was  partly  supported  by  an  estate  in  Queen's  co., 
worth  £600  per  annum,  and  bequeathed  by  Alderman 
Preston,  for  the  support  of  this  school,  and  of  one  at 
Bally  roan ;  each  of  two  was  salaried  with  £15  a-ycar 
from  the  National  Board,  and  one  of  these  two  with 
£15  from  collections  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel ; 
one  was  a  Roman  Catholic  boarding  and  daily  school ; 
and  one  was  attached  to  a  convent,  and  taught  by 
the  nuns.  In  1842,  the  Navan  National  male  school 
was  salaried  with  £23  from  the  Board,  and  had  on 
its  books  305  boys  ,  the  Navan  National  female  school 
was  salaried  with  £21  from  the  Board,  and  had  on 
its  books  256  girls ;  the  Navan  Commons  National 
school  was  salaried  with  £14  from  the  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  113  boys  and  97  girls;  and  the 
Navan  Workhouse  National  school  bad  on  its  books 
20  boys  and  26  girls.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic diocesan  seminary  at  Navan. 


NAVAN, 

A  post  and  market  town,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Meath,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  partly 
in  the  parish  of  Athlumney,  barony  of  Skreen,  and 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Donaghmore,  barony  of  Lower 
Navan,  but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Navan,  barony  of 
Lower  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  rivers  Boyne  and  Blackwater,  on  the  road  from 
Mullingar  to  Drogheria,  and  on  the  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Enniskillen,  6  miles  south-west  of  Slane, 
6i  north-north-west  of  Trim,  9  south-east  by  east  of 
Kelts,  9  north-north- west  of  Dunshaughlin,  9  east- 
north-east  of  Athboy,  9j  south  by  east  of  Nobber,  10 
north  by  west  of  Summerhill,  12}  west-south-west 
of  Drogheda,  and  22  north-west  by  north  of  Dublin. 

General  Description.] — The  surrounding  country 
is  an  expanse  of  low  and  fertile  land,  considerably 
beautified  by  georgical  improvements  and  demesne 
decorations.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the 
seats  of  Athlumney,  Peter  P.  Metge,  Esq., — 
Greenmount,  the  Rev.  Robert  Thomson,— the  villa 
of  John  Metge,  Esq., — Blackcastle,  Richard  Ruxton 
Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  —  the  well-wooded  demesne  of 
Swinartin, —  Ardmulchan,  Robert  Taafe,  Esq., — 
and  various  agreeable  villas  and  minor  mansions ; 
and  several  press  quite  close  upon  the  town,  while 
others  stretch  out  such  sheets  of  wood,  as  to  render 
the  environs  pleasing.  The  town  stands  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Blackwater  with  the  Boyne;  and  has 
a  small  section  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boyne,  a 
larger  section  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Boyne  and 
left  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  and  its  principal  section 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Boyne  and  right  bank  of  the 
Blackwater.  The  three  sections  of  the  town  may 
be  designated,  in  reference  to  their  mutual  position, 
respectively  the  eastern,  the  north-western,  and  the 
south-western  divisions;  and  they  are  conveniently 
connected  by  bridges  across  both  of  the  rivers.  The 
eastern  division  consists  of  a  very  small  but  regu- 
larly aligned  cluster  of  lanes,  along  the  terminatioual 
part  of  the  cmial  which  completes  to  Navan  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Boyne.  The  north-western  section  con- 
sists principally  of  one  street,  extending  450  yards 
north-north-eastward  from  the  bridge  across  the 
Blackwater,  and  another  extending  180  yards  west- 
north- westward  from  the  middle  of  the  preceding. 
The  south-western  division,  or  main  body, 
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principally  of  a  central,  triangular,  open  area, — a  street 
extending  210  yard*  north-eastward  from  the  central 
area  to  the  bridge  across  the  Blackwater, — a  street 
extending  GO  yards  eastward  from  the  central  area 
to  the  bridge  across  the  Boyne, — a  street  extending 
500  yards  south-south-eastward  from  the  central 
area,  in  a  line  near  the  margin  of  the  Boyne,  and  par- 
rallel  with  its  course, — a  street  extending  900  yards 
south-  west  ward  from  the  central  area,  along  the 
road  to  Trim,  and  forking,  near  its  end,  into  the 
road  also  to  Athboy, — a  street  extending  north- 
westward  and  south-eastward,  intersecting  the  mid- 
dle of  the  preceding  street  at  right  angles,  and  lead- 
ing out  north-westward  along  the  road  to  Kells, — 
and  two  irregular  clusters  of  houses,  the  one  lead- 
ing out  to  the  barrack,  and  the  other  straddling 
round  the  church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
The  eastern  section  of  the  town  is  the  Athlumncy 
division,  and  is  often  called  Athlumney ;  the  north- 
western section  is  quite  modern,  constitutes  the 
Donaghmore  division,  and  frequently  bears  the  name 
of  Polbwee ;  and  the  south-western  section  Consti- 
tute* Navan- Proper,  in  the  parish  of  Naran,  and 
contains  all  the  town's  distinctive  features.  The 
houses  of  the  principal  streets  are  very  irregularly 
built;  those  of  the  subordinate  streets  are  very 
poor  dwellings;  and  those  in  the  town's  outskirts  are 
miserable  huts. 

Public  Buildingt.~\ — An  abbey  for  regular  canons 
was  founded  at  Navan,  in  the  12th  century,  by  the 
family  of  Nangle;  and  in  the  31st  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown.  In  1488,  Richard 
Nangle  or  D'Angulo,  the  abbot  of  this  establish- 
ment, took  part  with  otlier  ecclesiastics  in  the  re- 
bellious attempt  to  place  Lambert  Simnel  on  the 
throne ;  and  he  received  from  Henry  VII.  a  pardon 
for  his  offence.  Athlumney -castle,  in  the  south- 
eastern outskirts  of  the  Athlumncy  suburb,  exhibits 
the  extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  of  a  spacious 
mansion,  in  the  style  of  domestic  architecture  which 

C vailed  in  the  17th  century,  combined  with  the 
sher  vestiges  of  a  fortified  building.  A  mound 
and  the  ruins  of  Athlumney  church  are  situated  ia 
the  vicinity  of  the  castle.  A  remarkably  high  and 
extensive  moat  occurs  in  the  western  vicinity  of 
Navan,  §  of  a  mile  west  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Blackwater  with  the  Boyne,  and  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  town,  and  of  the  circumjacent  expanse 
of  rich  and  beautiful  country.  The  parish-church 
is  a  commodious  structure,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street  which  extends  near  the  Boyne,  and 
parallel  with  its  course.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  a  very  spacious  Grecian  structure,  170  yards 
west  of  the  parish -church.  The  barrack  occupies 
the  site  of  the  quondam  abbey,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Blackwater.  The  bridewell  possesses  the  usual 
accommodation,  and  is  kept  in  a  clean  and  orderly 
condition ;  and  its  keeper  receives  a  salary  of  £40. 
The  court-house  and  the  market-house  present  no 
particular  feature.  The  infirmary  for  the  county 
of  Meath  is  situated  at  Navan ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £3  3s.  from  subscription,  £642  18s.  9d. 
from  public  grants  and  £14  18s.  from  other  sources, 
expended  £221  10s.  lOd.  in  salaries  to  medical  of- 
ficers, £177  6s.  7d.  for  medicines,  and  £707  5s.  4d. 
for  contingencies,  and  admitted  337  patients.  The 
Navan  fever  hospital  serves  principally  for  Navan 
Poor-law  union,  and,  in  1839-49,  it  received  £500 
from  public  grants,  expended  £100  in  salaries  to 
medical  officers,  £40  for  medicines,  and  £360  for 
contingencies,  and  admitted  542  patients.  The 
Navan  dispensary  serve*  for  a  district  of  33,033 
am>s,  with  a  pop.  of  16,440;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  re- 
ceived £164  16«.,  expended  £164  16s.,  and  admin 
istered  to  2,724  patients. 


Trade.'] — Navan,  in  consequence  of  the  opening 
of  the  Boyne  navigation  hence  to  Drogbeua,  has  be- 
come •  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a  steadily  prosperous  condition.  Its 
advantageous  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  great  and 
rich  agricultural  country,  commands  for  it  a  very  ex- 
tensive trade  in  farm  produce ;  and  its  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water,  and  profusion  of  available  water- 
power,  cause  it  to  figure  largely  in  the  flour  trade. 
Among  the  mills  and  manufactures  either  in  the 
town  itself  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  are  five 
corn-mills,  two  paper-mills,  two  distilleries,  one 
tannery,  and  various  appliances  for  brewing,  for 
spinning,  for  friexe-mnking,  and  for  sacking  manu- 
facture. Weekly  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  third  Monday 
of  Jan.,  Easter-Monday,  Trinity-Monday,  the  fourth 
Monday  of  July,  the  second  Monday  of  Sept., 
the  fourth  Monday  of  Oct.,  and  the  first  Monday  of 
Dec.  Navan  is  the  diverging  point  of  the  lines  of 
{  proposed  railway  from  Dublin  toward  respectively 
|  Enniskillen  and  Armagh ;  and  it  possesses  an  abun- 
dance of  public  conveyances.  In  1841,  the  Navan 
Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,504,  circulated 
£7,795  in  1,854  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £28 
8s.  10d.,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £10. 

Poor-law  Union.] — The  Navan  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  50th,  and  was  declared  on  June  25, 
1839.  It  lies  wholly  in  co.  Meath,  and  compre- 
hends an  area  of  93,327  acres,  which  contained,  in 
1831,  a  pop.  of  34,482.  Its  electoral  divisions,  to- 
gether with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are  Navan, 
9.799;  Ardbraccan,  4,744;  Bective,  1.041;  Tara, 
1.550;  Ardmulcan,  1,459;  Kentatown,  1,475; 
Painestown,  2,170;  Donaghpatrick,  2,882;  Castle- 
town, 3,042;  Rathkcmiy,  1,995;  Stockallen,  1,825; 
and  Slane,  2,500.  The  number  of  elected  guardians 
is  21,  and  of  ex-offieio  guardians  is  7;  and  of  the 
former,  5  are  chosen  by  the  division  of  Navan,  3  by 


2  each  by  Painestown, 
and  Castletown,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  following  arc  the  baronies  whole  or  part  of 
which  lie  within  the  union,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  valued  tenements  in  each :    Lower  Deece, 
I  16;  Lower  Duleek,  586;  Upper  Kells,  93;  Morgal- 
lion,  978;  Lower  Navan,  2,668;  Upper  Navan,  106; 
Skreen,  967;  and  Upper  Slane,  1,178.    The  total 
number  of  tenements  valued  is  6,592 ;  and  of  these, 
4,262  were  valued  under  £5,-690,  under  £10, — 
380.  under  £15.-222,  under  £20,-186,  under  £25, 
—98,  under  £30,-172,  under  40,-85,  under  £50, 
— and  494,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual 
value  of  the  property  rated  is  £111,157  8s.  4d. ;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  0,592 ;  and  of  these, 
3,168  were  rated  at  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
I  1,164,  not  exceeding  12, — 506,  not  exceeding  £3, 
!  — 272,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  207,  not  exceeding 
[  £5.    The  workhouse  was  cont  racted  for  on  July  30, 
■  1840,— to  be  completed  in  Nov.  1841,  — to  cost 
;  £5,700  for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,081  9s. 
I  2d.  for  fittings  and  contingencies,— to  occupy  a  site 
!  of  6  acres,  2  roods,  22  perches,  obtained  for  £438 
1  10s.  lOd.  of  purchase-money,  and  £80  of  cornpensa- 
j  tion  to  occupying  tenant, — and  to  contain  accommo- 
dation for  500  paupers.    The  date  of  the  first  ad- 
1  mission  of  paupers  was  May  4,  1842;  the  total  ex- 
!  penditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £2,133  3s. 

lOd. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £734 
!  9*.  lOd.    The  total  expenditure  in  1843  was  £1,701 
4s.  3jd.    The  number  of  pauper  inmates  on  Jan.  1, 
I  1844,  was  284.    The  medical  charities  within  the 
I  union  arc  the  infirmary  and  the  fever  hospital  at 
Navan,  and  dispensaries  at  Castletown,  Kentstown, 
Navan.  and  Slane;  and,  in  1839-40,  they  received 
£286  5*.  from  subscription,  £1,381  4s,  9d.  from 
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public  grant*,  and  £14  18a.  from  other  sources,  ex- 
pended £685  16*.  lOd.  in  salaries  to  medical  officers, 
^323  7s.  lid.  for  medicines,  and  £1,123  18s.  4d.  for 
contingencies,  and  administered  to  879  intern  and 
5,060  extern  patients. 

Municipal  Affairs.] — Navan  was  incorporated  by 
charter  of  9  Edward  IV.  ;  and  it  also  possesses 
charters  of  9  Henry  VII.,  21  James  I.,  13  Charles 
II.,  and  4  James  II.  The  limits  defined  by  charter 
exclude  a  portion  of  the  town  on  the  side  toward 
Droght-da,  and  extend  about  half-a-mile  beyond  it 
on  the  side  toward  Dublin,  and  nearly  two  miles 
beyond  it  on  the  side  toward  Trim.  The  corpora- 
tion, according  to  charter,  was  called  "  The  Por- 
treeve, Burgesses,  and  Freemen  of  the  Town  or 
Borough  of  Navan ;"  and  had  as  its  officers  one  port- 
reeve, and  sometimes  a  deputy-portreeve,  12  bur- 
gesses, one  town-clerk,  and  two  scrieants-at-macc. 
The  burgesses  were  elected  for  life  from  among  the 
freemen ;  and,  in  1833,  they  amounted  to  nine, — 
three  of  whom  were  brothers  of  Lord  Tara,  and  two 
were  Lord  Ludlow  and  his  land-agent,  while  only 
one  was  resident  within  the  borough.  No  Pro- 
tectant dissenter  or  Roman  Catholic  was  ever  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom.  The  corporation  possessed 
no  exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  and  a  borough  court, 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  portreeve  or  bis 
deputy,  became  extinct  in  1820.  Landed  property, 
to  the  extent  of  about  1,200  acres,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  corporation,  and  was  called  the  Commons  of 
Navan  ;  but  it  was  from  time  to  time  encroached 
upon  and  enclosed  by  tenants  of  the  neighbouring 
landlords,  and  its  various  portions  passed,  at  the  ex- 
piry of  the  leases  of  these  tenants,  into  the  landlords' 
own  possession.  A  court  of  quarter-sessions  is  held 
in  the  town  twice  a-year ;  and  a  court  of  petty-ses- 
sions on  every  Monday.  The  public  peace  is  pre- 
served by  a  party  of  the  county  constabulary.  The 
streets  are  neither  lighted  nor  watched ;  the  princi- 
pal ones  are  treated  as  part  of  the  county  roads,  and 
kept  in  repair  by  grand-jury  presentment ;  but  the 
smaller  streets  and  the  cross  thoroughfares  are  not 
regarded  as  part  of  the  county  roads,  and  both  they 
and  the  bridges  are  usually  in  a  wretched  condition. 
Navan  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament 
from  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth  till  the  Legisla- 
tive union  ;  but  Lords  Tara  and  Ludlow  practi cully 
possessed  all  its  franchise,  and  they  received,  in 
equal  portions,  the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compen- 
sation for  disfranchisement. 

Statistic*.]— Are*  of  the  Athlumney  section  of 
the  town,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  33.  Houses  6. 
Area  of  the  Donaghraore  section,  15  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  606.  Houses  99.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  36 ;  in  manufacture*  and  trade,  45 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  29.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  8;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  51;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  40;  on 
means  not  specified,  1 1 .  Area  of  the  Na van-parish 
section,  132  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,416;  in  1841, 
4.987-  Houses  822.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  347;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  448; 
in  other  pursuits,  210.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  16;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  439 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  437 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  113.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1 ,026 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  370;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  917.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  532 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  467 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,203. 

History.'] — Navan  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
towns  which  were  walled  and  rendered  defensible  by 
Hugh  De  Lacy,  immediately  after  the  Anglo- Nor- 


man  conquest;  and  it  was,  during  many  subsequent 
ages,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  An  act 
of  the  34th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  directs  that  "every 
plougbed-land  within  the  county  of  Methe  and  West- 
Methe,  used  to  be  charged  with  subsidie,  and  not 
free  from  imposition,  shall  be,  during  the  term  of  4 
years,  charged  with  the  sum  of  3  shillings  and  4 
pence,  towards  building  the  walls  of  the  town  of 
Navan."  The  Nangle  family,  at  the  sub-partition 
of  Meath,  obtained  a  grant  of  Navan,  with  attached 
palatinate  privileges ;  and  they  took  from  this  estate 
the  title  of  baron.  Dr.  Beaufort,  the  author  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Map  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Memoir 
explanatory  of  that  map,  held  for  some  time  the 
benefice  of  Navan,  but  resided  within  the  county  of 
Loath. 

NAVAN,  a  large  rath  or  very  ancient  earthwork, 
in  the  parish  of  Eglish,  barony  and  county  of  Ar- 
magh, Ulster.  It  is  situated  2  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Armagh,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  thence 
to  Caledon  and  T)  man.  **  In  its  general  character," 
say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  it  resembles  the  hill  of 
Tara,  and  is  more  picturesque,  though  less  exten- 
sive. It  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  palace 
of  Eamhain,  erected  a.m.  3(>03 ;  adjoining  to  it  was 
a  '  House  of  the  Red-branch  Knights,'  and  to  this 
day  every  place  in  the  neighbourhood  retains  a  name 
similar  to  that  which  it  might  have  borne  before  the 
Christian  era;  thus,  for  example,  'atownland  close 

beside  the  hill  is  still  denominated  Creeve  Roe  

a  name  which  in  English  letters  expresses  the  very 
sound  designated  in  the  Irish  characters  by  the  words 
Craobh  Ruadh—  the  Red-Branch.'  It  is  impossible 
to  examine  this  rath  without  being  fully  convinced 
that,  huge  as  it  is,  it  was  the  produce  of  human  la- 
bour. Various  relics  of  antiquity  are  dug  up  from 
time  to  time  in  its  vicinity  ;  so  numerously,  indeed, 
that  a  cottager  seldom  occupies  a  day  in  delving  a 
field  without  striking  his  spade  against  some  record 
of  long  past  ages, — arrow-beads,  continually  ;  some- 
times a  spear  head,  or  a  skeine,  and  now  and  then 
a  brooch  or  ring  of  costly  workmanship." 

NEACII  (LotoH),  a  great  lake,  an  inland  sea, 
in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  province  of 
Ulster.  It  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  lake  of 
Geneva ;  and  is  second  in  site  to  no  other  lake  in 
Europe,  except  Lake  Ladoga  in  Russia,  and  Lake 
Vcner  in  Sweden.  It  extends  from  north  to  south 
between  the  county  of  Antrim  in  the  east,  and  the 
counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry  on  the  west ; 
and  its  foot  belongs  to  Antrim,  its  head  to  Armagh, 
and  a  tiny  portion  of  its  south-east  comer  to  Down. 
The  baronies  among  which  it  is  politically  distri- 
buted are  Upper  Too  me,  Lower  Massarene,  and 
Upper  Massarene,  in  Antrim ;  Lower  Iveagh,  in 
Down;  East  O'Neilland  and  West  O'Neilland,  in 
Armagh ;  Dungannon,  in  Tyrone  ;  and  Loughinsho- 
lin,  in  Londonderry.  Its  length,  from  south  to  north, 
is  14  miles;  its  length,  in  diagonal  lines  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  and  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, is  respectively  15  and  16 ;  and  its  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  but  exclusive  of  a  contracted  portion 
at  its  northern  extremity,  is  from  6  to  8|.  Its  area, 
in  the  parochial  portions  in  which  the  Ordnance 
Survey  exhibits  it,  are,  within  the  barony  of  Upper 
Toome  and  county  of  Antrim,  1,(182  acres,  1  rood, 
11  perches  in  the  parish  of  Duneane,  11,471  acres, 
2  roods,  23  perches  in  Drummaul,  2,091  acres,  2 
roods  in  Cranfield,  and  523  acres,  27  perches  in  An- 
trim ;  within  the  barony  of  Lower  Massarene  and 
county  of  Antrim,  1,518  acres,  3  roods,  21  perches 
in  the  grange  of  Muckamore,  and  19,794  acres,  2 
roods,  30  perches  in  the  parish  of  Killead ;  within 
the  baronv  of  Upper  Massarene  and  county  of  An- 
trim, 708  acres,  1  rood,  4  perches  in  the  parish  of 
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Camlin,  9,219  acre*,  1  rood,  23  perches  in  Glenavy, 
and  2,415  acres,  21  perches  in  Aghagallon ;  within 
the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh  and  county  of  Down, 
138  acres,  23  perches  in  the  parish  of  Shankill ; 
within  the  barony  of  East  O'Neilland  and  county  of 
Armagh,  223  acres,  3  rood*,  36  perches  in  Shankill. 
1,236  acres,  1  rood,  21  perches  in  Seagoe,  and  12,178 
acres,  2  roods,  36  perches  in  Montiaghs ;  within  the 
barony  of  West  O'Neilland  and  county  of  Armagh, 
1,917  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches  in  Tartaraghan ; 
within  the  barony  of  Dungannon  and  county  of  Ty- 
rone, 2,940  acres,  2  roods,  38  perches  in  Clonee, 
8.092  acres,  1  rood,  9  perches  in  Ballyclog.  21  .OCX) 
acres,  39  perches  in  Arboc,  and  322  acres,  22  perches 
in  Ballinderry  ;  and  within  the  barony  of  Loughin- 
sholin  and  county  of  Londonderry,  2,978  acres,  1 
rood,  25  perches  in  Ballinderry,  and  2,181  acres,  2 
roods,  82  perches  in  Artrea.  The  surface-elevation 
of  the  lake  above  low- water  sea-level  is  48  feet.  The 
principal  bays  are  Antrim  bay  at  the  north-east  cor- 
ner, Sandy  bay  and  Bartin's  bay  in  the  east,  and 
Washing  bay  in  the  south-west.  The  principal 
headlands  are  UnWl  Point  at  the  west  --i<U'  of  the 
entrance  of  Antrim  bay  ;  Ardinore  Point,  Gartree 
Point,  Hog  Park,  and  Tolan's  Point,  in  the  east ; 
Ardmore  Point  in  the  south  ;  Rooskey  Point  in  the 
south-west ;  Black  Point,  Kiltagh  Point,  Arboe 
Point,  Anneeter  Point,  and  Mullan  Point,  in  the 
west ;  and  Tryad  Point  and  Knockasurf  Point  in 
respectively  the  west  side  and  the  east  side  of  the 
commencement  of  a  bay  which  leads  out  on  the 
north-west,  to  the  exit  northward  of  the  lake's  super- 
fluent  waters.  The  islands  are  few,  very  small,  and 
all  situated  near  the  shores ;  and  the  chief  are  Rain's 
Island,  crowned  by  a  pillar-tower,  in  Sandy  bay,— 
Bird's  Island  at  the  south-east  comer,  —  Coney 
Island  in  the  south-west,  near  the  influx  of  the 
Blackwatcr  river, — and  Skady  Island,  and  the  Three 
Islands,  in  the  north.  The  principal  streams  which 
flow  into  Lough  Neagh  are  the  Maine  river,  and  the 
Six  Mile- Water  into  Antrim  bav,  the  Crumlin  and 
the  Glenavy  rivulet-  into  Sandy  bay,  the  Upper 
Bann  river  into  nearly  the  middle  of  the  south,  the 
Blackwater  river  into  the  south-west,  the  Ballin- 
derry rivulet  into  the  west,  and  the  Moyola  rivulet 
into  the  north-west ;  and  the  whole  of  the  super- 
duent  waters  are  discharged  northward  from  the 
north- west  corner,  and  form  there  the  Lower  Bann 
river,  which  flows  between  Antrim  and  London- 
derry, and  across  the  north-east  corner  of  the  latter 
county  to  the  northern  Atlantic  ocean.  The  depth 
of  Lough  Neagh  in  nearly  all  its  central  and  its 
southern  parts  varies  from  39  to  42  feet;  its  ex- 
treme depth  occurs  a  little  south  of  Skady  island, 
and  is  102  feet ;  its  depth  over  a  few  "  flats"  or 
shoals  in  the  central  parts  varies  from  19  to  32  feet ; 
and  its  depth  over  most  of  the  south  end,  and  near 
the  eastern  and  western  shores,  varies  from  2  to  26 
feet.  Several  good  landing-places  and  porta  occur 
in  each  great  sweep  of  shore,  and  are  more  or  less 
used  by  numerous  craft  which  navigate  the  lake; 
and  the  Lagan  navigation  or  canal  goes  off  from  the 
south-cast  corner  to  carry  vessels  down  to  the  sea 
at  Belfast, — the  Upper  Bairn  river  takes  craft  to  the 
Newry  canal,  along  which  they  are  conveyed  past 
Newry  to  the  sea  at  Lough  Carlingford,— and  the 
Black  water  river  communicates  with  both  the  short 
navigation  to  the  Tyrone  coal-field,  and  the  new  and 
long  navigation  by  the  Ulster  canal  to  Upper  Lough 
Erne.  The  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  usually  attain 
a  surface-elevation  in  winter  about  7  feet*  higher 
than  that  of  summer  ;  and  they,  in  consequence, 
effect  wide-spread  inundations  every  season, — cover- 
ing upwards  of  50,000  acres  of  good  land,  and  a  vast 
uggregate  of  bog-lands  and  morasses ;  while,  about 


probably  every  15  years,  they  achieve  so  great  and 
expansive  a  flood  as  threatens  to  render  a  lurge  por- 
tion of  the  peopled  shores  totally  uninhabitable. 
Very  much  of  the  land  on  the  immediate  shores  is  so 
low  and  constantly  morassy.as  to  he  unimprovable  ex- 
cept by  considerably  draining  the  lake;  and  even  if  a 
considerable  draining  could  be  effected,  the  reclama- 
tion of  land  would  perhaps  be  dearly  purchased  by 
the  damaging  or  destruction  of  the  navigation.  The 
shores  all  round,  though  occasionally  a  little  bold, 
and  somewhat  curved  and  indented,  never  rise  to 
any  considerable  elevation,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  so  flat  and  tame  as  rarely  to  depart  from  almost 
a  dead  level.  They,  therefore,  possess  none  of  such 
expressive  and  imposing  scenery  as  distinguishes 
most  of  the  second-rate  and  many  of  the  small  lakes 
and  sea-loughs  of  Ireland  ;  and  yet  they  boast  some 
flue  demesnes,  and  exhibit  much  of  that  kind  of 
beauty  which  mere  arboriculture  and  landscape 
gardening  can  produce  upon  a  good  soil,  with  an 
undi versified  surface.  Fish  of  various  kinds,  particu- 
larly perch,  trout,  bream,  and  the  dollachan  or  char, 
are  abundant.  Medicinal  properties  were  at  one 
time  ascribed  to  the  waters  of  the  hike  ;  but,  if  not 
quite  imaginary,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  influx 
of  some  mineral  springs  from  the  neighbouring  land, 
and  of  course  to  have  been  confined  to  small  and 
special  localities.  A  petrify  ing  power  was  long  uni- 
versally believed,  and  is  still  occasionally  contended, 
to  exist  in  the  lake  ;  but  this  power,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  reality,  resides  not  in  the  water  of  the  lake,  but  in 
the  soil  of  some  portions  of  the  shores. 

NEALE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilmolara. 
barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands 
on  the  road  from  Ballinrobe  to  Cong,  3  miles  south 
of  Ballinrobe,  and  3  north-north-east  of  Cong.  It 
is  an  airy  and  pleasant  place,  almost  or  altogether 
free  from  the  squalidness  which  prevails  in  most  Irish 
villages  of  its  site.  At  the  south  end  of  it  is  a  good 
schoolhouse  :  at  the  north  end  of  it  is  the  neat,  small 
church  of  the  benefice,  ornamented  with  a  small 
tower ;  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  the  demesne 
of  Neale,  the  property  but  seldom  the  residence  of 
Lord  Kilmain,  possessing  some  curious  features,  hut 
presided  over  by  an  unimposing  and  neglected-look- 
lng  mansion.  The  village  is  a  constabulary  station. 
Its  site  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Plains  of  Elles- 
trin,  the  basin  and  bosom  of  Lough  Mask,  and  the 
frontier  heights  as  well  as  prospective  summits  of 
Joyce-Country.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  5,  May  6, 
Aug.  4,  and  Nov.  5.  The  Neale  and  Cong  dispen- 
sary is  within  the  Ballinrobe  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  district  of  40,308  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  14,463;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  expended  £59,  ai  d 
administered  to  1,200  patients.  The  pious  author 
of  a  recent  popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, "  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland," 
wrote  and  published  that  work  while  he  was  curate 
of  Neale,  and  a  resident  in  the  village.  Area  of  the 
village,  6  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  196.    Houses  34. 

NECARN,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Derrynil- 
l*n e,  |  of  a  mile  south  of  Irvinestown,  barony  of 
Lurg,  co.  Fermanagh,  lister.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
weli-woodcd  expanse  of  ground,  the  property  and 
residence  of  William  D'Arcy,  Esq.  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  small  but  handsome  castle,  of  quite 
recent  erection. 

NEDDANS,  or  Neddiws,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  West  Iffa  and  Offa,  6  miles  south-west  by  west 
of  Clonmel,  co.  Tipperary,  Munstcr.  Length  ar.d 
breadth,  each  24  miles;  area,  2,384  acres,  3  roods, 
5  perches, — of  which  35  acres,  2  roods,  33  perches 
are  in  the  river  Suir.  Pop.,  in  1831,  616;  in  1841. 
766.  Houses  104.  The  surface  consists  of  excel- 
lent arable  land,  and  is  traversed  lengthwise  or  south- 
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eastward  by  the  Suir.  The  seats  are  Neddans-house, 
Monroe-bouse,  Lacken-house,  and  Corabella-house. 
The  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  the 
site  of  a  castle. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Aa»riKNA!t  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Liamore.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £80; 
glebe,  £4  4s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £106,  and  are  impropriate  in  Mrs.  Emily  Cud- 
worth  of  Clonmcl.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were 
all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

NEDEEN,  a  hamlet  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  small  town  of  Kenmare,  and  on  the  north  hank 
of  the  Kenmare- river,  eo.  Kerry,  Munster. 

NEIR,  or  Sue  ye  he  n,  one  of  the  summit*  of  the 
Mourne  mountains,  eo.  Down,  Ulster. 

NEN  AG  H  (The),  a  river  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary ,  Munster.  It  rises  in  t  wo  headstreams  among 
the  western  declivities  of  the  Devil-Bit  mountains; 
and  runs  about  12  miles  north-westward,  past  the 
town  of  Nenagh,  to  Lough  Derg. 

NENAGH,  a  parish,  eontaininga  post  and  market 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  baronies  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Ormond,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length, 
south  by  eastward,  3}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2. 
Area  of  the  Lower  Ormond  section,  2,020  acres,  2 
roods,  13  perches;  of  the  Upper  Ormond  section, 
1,861  acres,  2  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
9,159;  in  1841,  9.540.  Houses  1,477.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Lower  Ormond  section,  in 
1841,243.  Houses  44.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Upper  Ormond  section,  in  1831,  693  ;  in  1841, 
679.  Houses  105.  The  surface  consists,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  of  prime  land  ,  it  is  watered  by  the  Nen- 
agh river,  and  traversed  by  the  roads  from  Limerick 
to  Birr  and  Dublin  ;  and  it  is  all  champaign,  and  lies 
upon  a  basin  of  about  I  GO  feet  of  mean  elevation 
above  sea-level.  The  chief  rural  seats  are  Monroe- 
bouse,  Brook- Watson-house,  Solsborough  -  house, 
Summerville,  Ballintogher  -  house,  and  Castle-  Wel- 
lington,— the  last  the  residence  of  John  Willington, 
Esq.  The  ruins  of  a  castle  occur  in  the  south-west ; 
and  other  objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  town.— This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
in  the  dio.  of  Killuloe.  Tithe  composition,  £350  6s. 
lid.;  glebe,  £10.  The  rectories  of  Nenagh,  and 
Kxigh  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Nenagh.  Length,  4}  miles ;  breadth,  2}.  Pop., 
in  1831,  10,608.  Gross  income,  £666  16s.  6d. ; 
nett,  £606  I8s.  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  in 
1810.  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,200  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  sum  of  £276  18s.  5}d. 
raised  by  subscription.  Sittings  500;  attendance 
400.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  4  officiates, 
and  an  attendance  of  2,000.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  consisted  of  615  Churchmen,  32  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  8,084  Roman  Catholics ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of  667  Church- 
men, 33  Protestant  dissenters,  and  9,505  Roman 
Catholics;  and  8  daily  schools  in  the  parish  and 
union— one  of  which  was  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  one  salaried  with  £20  a-year  from 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith — had  on  their  books 
459  boys  and  122  girls.  In  1842,  the  National  Board 
had  two  schools  in  Nenagh,  and  one  in  Nenagh 
workhouse. 

NENAGH, 

A  post  and  market  town,  and  the  capital  of  the 
north  riding  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the  par- 
ish of  Nenagh,  baronies  of  Lower  and  Upper  Or- 
mond, co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  stands  near  the 
river,  and  on  the  joint  road  from  Limerick 


to  Birr  and  Dublin,  8$  miles  south-east  of  Youghal 
bay  in  Lough  Derg,  5h  west  of  Toomavara,  8  south 
by  west  of  Borris-o'-kane,  9  east-north-east  of  Kil- 
laloe,  15  south  by  east  of  Portumna,  15)  west- 
south-west  of  Roscrea,  19  south-west  by  south  of 
Birr,  I!*;  north-east  of  Limerick,  and  74)  south-west 
of  Dublin. 

General  Description.] — *'  Perhaps  in  the  whole 
south  of  Ireland,"  says  a  graphic  writer  in  the  Dub- 
lin Penny  Journal,  "  there  is  not  a  more  beautif  ul 
or  valuable  district  than  the  baronies  of  Ormond,  in 
the  centre  of  which  Nenagh  stands,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains  of  grand  and  varied  forms — some 
of  which  are  highly  metalliferous — bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  broad  and  truly  picturesque  part  of  the 
Shannon,  a  most  productive  territory,  equally  good 
for  tillage  or  pasture,  abounding  in  woods,  waters, 
and  game.  Never  did  foot  of  bound  or  hoof  of 
horse  sweep  over  a  finer  sporting  country  than  what 
its  dry  and  healthy  champaign  a'fords.  Well  might 
the  Milesian  O' Kennedys,  and  the  O'Mcaras,  and  the 
M'Egans,  sigh  when  they  surrendered  to  the  Norman 
Butlers  and  Graces  and  Morrises,  these  fine  fields ; 
and  well  might  they,  in  their  turn,  according  to  the 
fate  of  war,  retire  in  sorrow  before  its  present  Crom- 
wellian  possessor*."  Numerous  handsome  villas  and 
cottages  ornecs  decorate  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  and  the  district  thence  to  the  margin  of 
Lough  Derg.  The  town  itself  has  a  comparatively 
airy,  clean,  and  comfortable  appearance ;  it  boasts 
regular  alignment  and  tolerable  edirtcing  in  its  prin- 
cipal streets ;  it  possesses  less  meanness,  tilth,  and 
penury,  than  maty  other  second-rate  towns  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  makes,  on  the  whole,  a  decidedly  fa- 
vourable impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  general 
tourist  through  the  kingdom. 

The  Cattle  A— Nenagh  Castle— or  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  Nenagh  Round— is  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  town,  and,  in  spite  of  having  been  much  dilapi- 
dated by  some  of  the  townspeople,  continues  to  be 
a  very  fine  monument  of  Norman  military  architec- 
ture. "  Tradition,"  says  the  writer  already  quoted, 
"assigns  the  erection  of  the  fortress  to  King  John  ; 
and  it  certainly  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
structure  of  that  period,  when  circular  fortifications 
were  almost  exclusively  used.  And  the  commanding 
height  and  massive  solidity  of  its  donjon  or  keep, 
the  wide  circuit  of  its  ballium,  its  well  built  curtain 
walls,  strengthened  by  four  other  circular  towers, 
its  lofty  and  portcullised  gate,  approachable  by  a  high 
and  well  flanked  causeway;  all  prove  that  rovnl 
power  and  royal  wealth  were  required  to  erect  a  for- 
tress, which,  were  it  now  standing  in  the  fulness  of 
its  original  design,  might  stand  a  comparison  with 
some  of  the  finest  border  castles  of  Scotland  or 
Wales."  *  •  "  Nenagh  Castle,  though  admirably 
contrived  by  engineers  who  knew  no  other  arms  of 
attack  than  the  arrow,  the  arbalist,  or  the  battering 
ram,  ceased,  when  gunpowder  changed  the  art  of 
war,  to  be  the  stronghold  that  the  Norman  power 
intended  it  to  be  ;  for,  placed  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
for  the  sake  of  securing  a  supply  of  water  within  the 
fort,  it  has  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  every  com- 
mander who  could  drag  ordnance  to  the  heights 
above  it.  In  the  war  of  1641,  it  was  seized  by  the 
Irish  under  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  and  again  it  was  torn 
from  his  grasp  by  Lord  Inchiquin.  The  terrible 
Iretou,  when  Cromwell  left  him  as  his  deputy  in 
Ireland,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of  Limerick  in  1051, 
battered  it  from  the  high  ground  to  the  east,  and 
the  garrison,  finding  it  untenable,  surrendered  at 
discretion,  when,  as  local  tradition  has  it,  Ireton 
caused  its  governor  to  be  hung  out  of  the  topmost 
window  of  the  keep.  Though  greatly  dismantled, 
it  remained  garrisoned,  as  one  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
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mond's  castles,  until  the  war  of  1688,  when  it  fell 
into  the  hand*  of  Long  Anthony  Carrol,  the  de- 
scendant of  that  ancient  sept,  that  once  ruled  over 
the  district  north  of  Ormond,  called  Ely  Carrol." 
•  •  "  Nenagh  Castle  was  the  centre  of  Carrol's 
operations ;  and  though  the  curtain  walls  were  bat- 
tered down,  the  inferior  towers  almost  levelled,  and 
the  keep  unroofed,  still  he  held  it,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  English,  until  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  detach  a  brigade  against  it,  under  General 
Leveson,  upon  whose  approach  Carrol  evacuated  it 
after  burning  down  the  town.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  after  the  war  of  the  revolution  was 
over,  Nenagh  Ca«tle  was  still  retained  as  a  place  of 
arms;  and  tradition  speaks  of  a  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, who,  as  its  last  seneschal,  held  it  under  the 
Ormond  family.  Like  every  monument  of  eccle- 
siastical or  military  antiquity'in  Ireland,  this  exten- 
sive ruin  has  suffered  more  from  the  work  of  man 
than  the  impression  of  ages.  Indeed,  the  tower, 
from  the  massiveness  of  its  structure  and  the  dura- 
bility of  its  material,  seems  almost  to  defy  the  tooth 
of  time.  But  certainly  the  townsmen  have  done 
their  worst  in  dilapidating,  disfiguring,  and  rendering 
the  present  approaches  to  it  as  disagreeable  as  they 
use  difficult.' 

Other  Public  Building*.]— In  the  year  1200,  an 
hospital  was  founded  at  Nenagh  for  the  sick  and  the 
infirm,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  canons  re- 
gular of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  This  institu- 
tion was  culled  Teach-Ion,  or  St.  John's  House ;  it 
was  largely  endowed  by  Theobald  Walter,  the  Prat 
Butler  of  Ireland ;  and  it  furnished  to  each  sick  per- 
son,  who  was  admitted  to  its  hospitality,  a  daily 
allowance  of  a  good  loaf,  a  plentiful  bowl  of  ale  from 
the  cellar,  and  a  dish  of  meat  from  the  kitchen. — A 
monastery  for  Franciscans  was  founded  at  Nenagh, 
•ome  say  by  one  of  the  Butler*,  others  say  l>y  one 
of  the  O' Kennedys;  it  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
richest  house  belonging  to  the  Franciscans  in  Ireland ; 
it  was,  in  1144.  the  meeting-place  of  a  provincial 
chapter  of  the  Franciscan  order ;  and  one  of  it*  friars 
wrote  a  historical  work,  which  has  acquired  some 
note  among  antiquaries,  and  is  often  quoted  under 
the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Nenagh.  Some  ruins  of 
this  monastery  are  still  standing — The  modern  pub- 
lic buildings,  consisting  of  the  parish-church,  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  large  infantry  barrack,  a 
gaol,  a  court-house,  a  poor-law  workhouse,  and 
other  public  structures  suitable  to  a  large  provincial 
town,  the  seat  of  a  poor-law  union,  and  the  assize 
town  of  the  moiety  of  a  great  county,  have  aggre- 
gately a  somewhat  imposing  effect,  but  individually 
possess  no  remarkable  feature.— The  Nenagh  gaol, 
or  gaol  for  the  north  riding  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  is  a  quite  new  structure,  occupied  for  the 
first  time  in  1842  ;  it  possesses  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  all  the  purposes  of  classification  and  dis- 
cipline, short  of  the  system  of  total  separation  ;  it 
even  contains  52  cells  large  enough  for  the  practice 
of  that  system,  but  not  yet  treated  as  the  law  re- 
quires; and  it  contains,  in  toto,  192  cells,  20  day  or 
work  rooms,  1 1  yards,  a  chape),  good  separate  hos- 
pitals, a  tread-wheel,  a  public  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
officers'  apartments.  During  the  year  1843,  the 
average  number  of  prisoners  confined^  was  126$  ;  the 
highest  number  was  172;  the  total  number,  inclu- 
sive of  debtors,  was  1,109;  the  number  of  re  com- 
mittais  was  44;  and  the  total  expenditure  was 
£2,2(18  8*.  lid. 

Trade,  A-c] — Nenagh  probably  enjoys  the  pre- 
tence of  a  larger  portion  of  resident  gentry  than  any 
J  town  of  it*  size  in  Ireland,  and  is  as 


irosperous  as  any  Irish  town  of  its  population 
>e,  without  the  aid  of  any  manufacture,  or  of 


siderable  trade.  Dromincer,  one  of  the  Lough  Derg 
stations  of  the  Shannon  Navigation  Company,  is 
situated  44  miles  north-west  of  Nenagh,  and  may  be 
considered  as  its  port.  No  projected  railway,  how- 
ever, approaches  nearer  the  town  than  the  valley  ot 
the  Upper  Suir,  or  the  east  base  of  the  Devii'»-Bit 
mountains.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyances  wereaear 
to  Borris-o'-kane,  a  coach  to  Limerick,  a  car  to  Ros- 
crea,  and  a  coach  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between 
Limerick  and  Dublin.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  24,  Mar 
29,  July  4.  Aug.  I,  Sept.  4,  and  Oct.  10.  Nenagh  has 
a  savings'  bank,  a  loan  fund,  and  public  branch-offices 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Tipperarv 
Joint  Stock  Bank;  and  it  is  the  residence  of  two  sti- 
pendiary magistrates,  the  head-quarters  of  the  con- 
stabulary force  for  the  north  riding  of  Tipperur y ,  and 
the  seat  of  the  assize -court  for  that  riding,  of  a  court 
of  quarter-sessions,  and  of  a  weekly  court  of  petty- 
sessions.  A  newspaper,  called  the  Nenaeh  Guardian, 
is  published  in  Nenagh  ou  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. In  1841.  the  Nenagh  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital 
of  £901  ;  circulated  £4.019  in  1,553  loans,  and  re- 
alized a  uett  profit  of  £1 1  lis.  7d. 

Poor-law  f/aiua.] — The  Nenagh  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  15th,  and  was  declared  on  Feb.  9.  1839. 
It  lies  wholly  within  co.  Tippcrary,  or  in  the  baro- 
nies of  Owney  and  Arm,  Upper  Ormond  and  Lower 
Ormond ;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  184,712  acres, 
which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  89,891.  The 
number  of  elected  guardians  is  34;  and  that  of 
ex-otficio  guardians  is  II.  The  electoral  divisions, 
together  with  the  number  of  valued  tenements  in 
each,  is,  in  the  barony  of  Ownev  and  Arra,  Castle- 
town, 514;  Templekelly,  570 ;  YoughaU407;  Kil- 
mastulla,  204 ;  Burgessbeg,  341 ;  Kilcomenty,  354; 
Killoseully,  276;  Killenerath,  300;  and  Newport, 
402 ; — in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  Kilmore,  698 , 
Dolla,  257 ;  Annamcadle,  709 ;  Templederry,  244 ; 
Ballymackcy,  434 ;  Lishowey,  547 ;  and  Kilruane, 
200 ;— and  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  Nenagh, 
1.589;  Knigh,  241;  Cloghprior,  276;  Ardcroney, 
396;  Kilbarron,  311 ;  Torryglass,  307;  Borris- 
o'-kane,  580;  and  Cloghjordan,  805.  The  number  of 
valued  tenements  in  the  Owney  and  Arra  divisions 
is  3,488;  in  the  Upper  Ormond  divisions  3,089,  in 
the  Lower  Ormond  divisions  4,505,  in  the  whole 
union  11.082;  and  of  this  total,  5.773  were  valued 
under  £5,-2,212,  under  £10.-958,  under  £15.— 
585,  under  £20,-375,  under  £25, — 227,  under  £30, 
—308,  under  £40,-155,  under  £50,—  and  489,  at 
and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  is  £136,655  14s.  8d.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  to  cost  £8,320  for  building  and 
completion,  and  £1,580  for  fittings  and  contingen- 
cies,— to  occupy  a  site  of  7  acres,  obtained  for  an 
annual  rent  of  £50, — and  to  contain  accommodation 
for  1,000  paupers.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of 
paupers  was  April  28,  1842;  the  total  expenditure 
thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,333  9s.  Hid.,  and 
the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £2,302  19s.  5d. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  1843  was  £2,827  0*.  6U 
The  number  of  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was 
436;  on  Jan.  I,  1844,  457.  The  medical  charities 
within  the  union  are  fever  hospitals  at  Borris-o'-kane, 
Cloghjordan,  and  Nenagh;  and  dispensaries  at  Bird- 
hill,  Borris-o'-kane,  Cloghjordan,  Nenagh,  Newport, 
Portroe,  Silvermines,  and  Toomavara;  and,  in  1839- 
40.  they  received  £687  Us.  6d.  from  subscription, 
£991  3s.  from  public  grants,  and  £38  13s.  6d.  from 
other  sources,  expended  £759  10s.  6d.  in  salaries  to 
medical  officers,  £228  13s.  6d.  for  medicines,  and 
£903  15s.  5d.  for  contingencies,  and  administered  to 
1 ,265  intern  and  15,251  extern  patients.  The  Nenagh 
fever  hospital  contains  86  beds ;  it  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict containing  a  pop.  of  20,690,  yet  admits  all  cases 
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of  fever  which  offer,  no  matter  whence  they  come ; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £723  Is.,  and  admitted 
955  patients.  The  Nenagh  dispensary  serve*  for  a 
district  containing  a  pop.  of  20,690 ;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  expended  £167  15*.,  and  administered  to  4,033 
patients. 

Statistic*.] — Area  of  the  Upper  Ormond  section 
of  the  town,  2*2  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,633;  in  1841, 
857.  Houses  144.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
agriculture,  95 ;  on  manufactures  and  trade,  56 ;  on 
other  pursuits,  31.  Families  dependent  chiefly  in 
property  and  professions,  5;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  74;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  103. — 
Area  of  the  Lower  Ormond  section  of  the  town,  157 
arret.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,633;  in  1841,  7,761.  Houses 
1,184.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
507;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  766;  in  other  pur- 
suits, 383.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  112;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
780;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  632;  on  means 
not  specified,  132.  Aisles  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,555;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  465;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,141.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  894 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  821 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,941. 

History.'] — On  the  subject  of  the  history  of  Nen- 
agh, we  have  only  to  stale,  in  addition  to  the  brief 
notices  already  made  in  connection  with  the  castle 
and  the  monasteries,  that,  in  1370,  Brien  Oge  Men. 
evy  O'Brien,  in  conjunction  with  the  English  under 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  gained  a  sanguinary  victory 
over  his  uncle  'Furlough ,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  his  name  is  known  among  his  countrymen 
as  Brien  Catha-an-Aonig,— '  Brieu  of  the  battle  of 
Nenagh.' 

NEPHIN,  a  mountain  in  the  parishes  of  Cross, 
tnolina  and  Addergoole,  5$  miles  toulh  by  west 
of  the  town  of  Croasmolina,  barony  of  Tyrawley, 
co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  soars  to  an  altitude  of 
2,646  feet  above  sea-level,  screens  much  of  the  west 
side  of  Lough  Conn,  contributes  a  chief  and  a 
grandly  imposing  feature  to  the  scenery  of  that  lake, 
and  forms  a  noble  and  even  sublime  background  to 
roost  of  the  landscapes  of  the  valley  of  the  Moy. 
Glen  Nephin  extends  north-north-eastward,  along 
the  east  base  of  the  mountain,  measures  about  5 
miles  in  length,  and  takes  along  tbe  conjoint  road 
from  Newport  and  Castlehar  to  CrossmoUna.  The 
summit-ground  at  the  head  of  thi*  glen,  separating 
it  from  the  basin  of  Lough  Beltra  and  the  Newport 
river,  is  only  about  142  feet  above  sea-level ;  so  that 
an  artificial  navigation  might  easily  be  formed  to 
connect  Lough  Conn  at  the  foot  of  Glen  Nephin, 
with  Clew  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Newport  river. 
The  name  of  Nephin  mountains  is  often  given  to  the 
whole  of  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  great  con- 
geries  of  uplands  which  occupies  the  larger  portion 
of  Tyrawley,  Erris,  and  Burrishoole. 

NEPU1NBEG,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual  border 
of  the  baronies  of  Erri*  and  Burrishoole,  9  miles 
north  by  west  of  Newport,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  soars  to  an  altitude  of  2,065  feet  above  sea-level ; 
and  often  gives  name  to  a  large  section  of  the  north- 
western highlands  of  Mayo.  The  eastern  or  moun- 
tain road  from  Newport  to  Bel  mullet ,  passes  close 
to  its  west  base. 

NETHERCROSS,  a  barony  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
northern  division  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  baronies  of  Bal- 
rothery ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Irish  sea ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  baronies  of  Coolock  and  Castleknock ;  and,  on 
the  west,  by  the  county  of  Meath.  Length,  eastward, 
&S  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  41 ;  area,  21,818  acres,  1 
'uoJ,  29  perches.   The  surface  of  tbe  mainland  con- 


gists,  for  the  most  part,  of  excellent  arable  land  .  and 
is  all  so  low  that  a  height  of  100  feet  above  sea-level 
figures  in  the  Ordnance  map  as  the  principal  elevation. 
The  coast  consists  of  the  Portruine  and  the  Mala- 
hide  estuarieB,  and  the  intervening  peninsula,— the 
latter  terminating  in  a  bluff  promontory  of  35  feet 
in  altitude.  The  Dun  rivulet  traces  the  boundary 
with  Meath  ;  and  the  Broadmeadow  river  flows  east* 
ward  through  the  interior  to  the  head  of  the  Mala- 
hide  estuary.  Lambay  Island,  though  not  included 
in  our  statement  of  the  barony's  length,  is  included 
in  that  of  its  area,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  418  feet.  The  Act  5  and  6  Victoria,  cap. 
96,  transferred  the  townlands  of  Ballymaguire,  Bal- 
loch,  Bishopland,  West  Baleally,  Beau,  Bettyville, 
Broomficld,  Causestown,  Collinstowu,  part  of  Cor. 
duff,  Corduff  Commons,  Dunganstowu,  Dungans- 
town  Common,  Great  Common,  Johnstown,  Knights, 
town,  Lusk,  Lough  Common,  New  Haggard,  New- 
towncorduff,  Navitt,  Parnelstown,  Big  Rowans,  Lit. 
tie  Rowans,  Rathmooney,  Rogeens,  Rallekawstown, 
Raheny,  Regies,  Rogerstown,  Racecourse  Common, 
Little  Tyrrelstown,  Twoman,  Wimbletown,  and 
Walshestown,  in  the  parish  of  Lusk,  from  Nether- 
cross  to  East  Balrothery,— pop.,  in  1841,  2,126; 
the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Cloiunethan  from  Nether- 
cross  to  West  Balrothery, — pop.  509;  tbe  town- 
lands  of  Drishoge,  Lispopple,  and  Warblestown,  in 
tbe  parish  of  Killossory,  from  Balrothery  to  Nether, 
cross,— pop.  112;  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Domi- 
nate, and  the  townland  of  Ballyraadrough  in  tbe 
parish  of  Swords,  from  Balrothery  to  Nethercross, 
— pop.  576;  the  townlands  of  Swords  glebe,  in  the 
parish  of  Swords,  from  Nethercross  to  Coolock, — 
pop.  5;  the  townlands  of  Brazil,  Balcultry,  Boggy, 
heavy,  Killossory,  Leas,  Mount- Stewart,  Rath, 
North  Surgalstown,  and  South  Surgalstown,  in  the 
parish  of  Killossory,  from  Coolock  to  Nethercross, 
— pop.  212;  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Killisk  from 
Coolock  to  Nethercross, — pop.  185;  tbe  whole  of 
the  parish  of  Kilsulaghan  from  Castleknock  to 
Nethercross, — pop.  548;  and  the  townlands  of  Bal- 
seals  in,  North  Ballyboggan,  South  Ballyboggan, 
Ballvgall,  Bishopswood,  Broghan,  Cabragh,  Car- 
diff's-Bridge,  Cardiff  s-Castle,  Charlestown,  Cold- 
winters,  East  Finglass,  West  Finglass,  Finglass- 
Wood,  Ghtssnevin  demesne,  Glebe,  Great  James- 
town, Little  Jamestown,  Johnstown,  Kildouan,  Kil- 
shane,  Poppintree,  Shailon,  Springmount,  Stang, 
Stockings,  and  Tolka,  in  the  parish  of  Finglass, 

from  Nethercross  to  Castleknock,— pop.  1,999  

Nethercross,  as  now  constituted,  contains  part  of 
the  parishes  of  Finglass  and  Swords,  and  tbe  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Douabate,  Killossory,  Killeek, 
Kilsullaghan,  and  Portraine.  The  only  town  is 
Swords,  and  the  chief  village  is  Donabate.  Pop., 
in  1831,  8,597;  in  1841,  6,204.  Houses  1,061. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  841  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  209;  in  other  pursuits,  173. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 43 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  363 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  788 ;  on  means  not  specified,  29. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,082;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
613;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,077. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  759;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  658; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,291.  —  Thi* 
barony  lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Balrothery.  and  partly  within  that  of  North  Dublin. 
Tbe  total  number  ot  tenements  valued  is  1,308; 
and  of  these,  705  were  valued  under  £5, — 183,  under 
£10, — 93,  under  £15, — 53,  under  £20, — 25,  under 
£25,-21,  under  £30,-36,  under  £40,-37,  under 
£50,-and  155,  at  and  above  £50. 
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NETHLASH.    See  Natblasb. 

NEW. ABBEY,  a  demesne  and  a  monastic  ruin, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  LifTey,  j  of  a  mile  south- 
east of  Kilcullen-Bridge,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  The 
monastery  was  founded  in  1460,  by  Sir  Rowland 
Eustace,  for  Franciscans  of  the  strict  observance ; 
and,  in  1582,  it  was  granted  to  Edmund  Spenser,  the 
poet,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  £3  Irish.  The  steeple 
fell  to  the  ground  about  the  year  1764 ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  main  body  of  the  pile  was  employed  in 
the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  so  that 
the  ruins  which  remain  are  comparatively  small  and 
exceedingly  broken.  Some  vestiges  exist,  amongst 
the  mass  of  rubbishy  architectural  and  overwhelmed 
monuments,  of  the  effigies  of  the  founder  of  the  mon. 
astery  and  his  lady, — Sir  Rowland  in  armour,  and  his 
lady  in  the  close  pointed  cap  and  girdle  which  were 
worn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  centurv. 

NEW- ARRAN.    See  Killken.co.  Galway. 

NEWARTH-BRIDGE,  an  inn,  and  a  rather  dis- 
tinguished retreat  of  tourists,  in  the  parish  of  Ruth- 
new,  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Vartrey,  1  mile  north  of  the 
village  of  Rathnew,  and  2  miles  east-south-east  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Devil's  Glen.  It  stands  in 
a  tranquil  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the  vale  of  the 
Vartrey,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  close  to  the  late  Mrs.  Tighe's  lovely  resi- 
dence of  Rosanna. 

NEWBAWN,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Bantry 
and  West  Shelmalicr,  6  miles  south-east  by  east  of 
New-Ross,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
ward, 4}  miles;  breadth,  from  |  to  2$.  Area  of  the 
Bantry  section,  2,657  acres,  8  perches  ;  of  the  West 
Shelmalicr  section,  4,880  acres,  4  perches.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831,  1,618;  in  1841,  1,703.  Houses 
281 .  Pop.  of  the  West  Shelmalier  section,  in  1841, 
1.083.  Houses  187.  The  surface  consists  of  light, 
sharp  <oil,  suitable  for  potatoes,  oats,  and  barley, 
but  unfavourable  for  wheat,  meadow,  or  dairy  pas- 
tu re.  Tbe  seats  are  Newbawn-house,  Fary-bouse, 
Scullabogue  -  house,  and  Carricklown-lodge.  The 
chief  antiquities  are  ruins  of  two  castles,  and  sites 
of  two  churches.  The  hamlets  are  Newbawn, 
Knockroe.  Carnacarrigecn,  Courthoylc.  High-street, 
and  Rochcstown.  The  Newbawn  dispensary  is 
within  the  New-Ross  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for 
a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  5,082 ;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  expended  £51  17*.  4d.,  and  administered  to 
762  patients.  Newbawn  figured  with  frightful  pro- 
minence in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  horrible  tragedy  of  Scullabogue  barn.  See 
ScuLLABootiB.  The  road  from  New-Ross  to  Wex- 
ford  passes  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Adamstown 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composi- 
tion.  £360  4s.  8d.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
situated  at  the  hamlet  of  Newbawn.  and  has  an 
attendance  of  550;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Adams- 
town  and  H  ore  town.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  44,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1.594  , 
and  2  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  35  boys  and 
11  girls. 

NEWBERRY.    See  Castle-Carbert. 
NEW  -  BIRMINGHAM.      Sec  Birmingbam 
(NewY 

NEWBLISS.  a  small  market  and  post  town,  in  < 
tbe  parish  of  Killeevan,  barony  of  Dartry,  co.  Mon-  I 
aghan,  l  ister.    It  stands  on  the  road  from  Clones 
to  Ballybay.  3  miles  north  of  Drum.  4  east-south- 
cast  of  Clones.  7*  south-west  of  Monaghan.  and  1\  \ 
west  by  north  of  Ballybay.    It  is  a  neat  and  plea- 
sant  place,  and  has  a  comfortable  inn,  two  schools,  I 
a  new  church,  and  a  Preobyteriau  meeting- hottM. 


The  church  was  quite  recently  built,  wholly  at  tbe 
cost  of  private  parties.  Contiguous  to  tbe  town  it 
the  agreeable  demesne  of  Newbliss-house,  the  seas 
of  Andrew  Ker,  Esq.  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the 
residence  of  Glinch-Iodge.  and  the  small  hikes  of* 
Feagh,  Spectacle,  Corlougbaroe,  Radeerpark,  and 
Lisalea.  Markets  are  held  in  the  town  every  week, 
and  are  well  attended  ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  tbe  last 
Saturday  of  every  month.  The  Newbliss  dispen- 
sary is  within  the  Clones  Poor-law  union  ;  and,  in 
1839  40.  it  expended  £138  4s.,  and  administered  to 
3,827  patients.  In  1841,  the  Newbliss  Loan  Fund  had 
a  capital  of  £1.678.  circulated  £5,792  in  1,502  loans, 
and  expended  £3  for  charitable  purposes.  Area  of 
the  town,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  497;  in  1841. 
566.  Houses  99.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  20 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  65 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  25.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  8  ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  70 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  27  ;  on 
means  not  specified,  5. 

NEWBOROUGH.  a  seat  of  the  Daunt  familv,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  creek  of  Oysterhaven,  in  tbe 
parish  of  Kilmonogue,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The 
present  possessor  is  G.  A.  Daunt,  Esq. 

NEWBOROUGH,  co.  Wexford.    See  Goret. 

NEWBRIDGE,  a  small  market  and  post  town, 
in  the  parishes  of  Great  Connell  and  Morristown- 
Biller,  barony  of  Connell,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  river  LifTey,  and  on  the  mail- road 
from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  3;  miles  north- north- 
west  of  Kilcullen-Bridge,  1  \  east-north-east  of  Kil- 
dare, 5j-  south-west  by  west  of  Naas,  and  21  south- 
west by  west  of  Dublin.  Here  are  a  large  cavalry 
barrack,  a  police  station,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  chapel ;  and  in  the  near  vicinity  are  the 
ruins  of  Great  Connell  abbey,  and  the  seats  of  Pierce- 
to  wn,  Rystown,  Great  Connell-lodge,  LirTey-cottage, 
Great  Connell-house,  and  Moorefield  -  house. — the 
two  last  the  residences  of  respectively  T.  E.  Power, 
Esq.,  and  Ponsonby  Moore,  Esq.  Fairs  are  held  at 
the  village  on  Jan.  1,  May  2,  Aug.  15,  and  Nov.  I. 
The  Newbridge  dispensary  is  within  the  Naas  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop. 
of  5,715;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £98  10s. 
7^d.,  and  administered  to  2,159  patients.  New- 
bridge derives  its  name  from  a  bridge  which  here 
spans  the  Liffey ;  and  it  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin, 
and  having  chapels  at  Newbridge  and  Two-mile- 
house.  Area  of  the  Morristown-Biller  section  of 
the  town,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  139.  Houses 
19.  Area  of  the  Great  Connell  section,  47  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  577;  in  1841.  653.  Houses  92.  Pop. 
of  the  whole  town,  in  1841,  792.  Houses  111.  Fam- 
ilies  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  45 ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  ;  in  other  pursuits.  50.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  pr 
4 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  76 ;  on  their 
manual  labour,  67  ;  on  means  not  specified,  17. 

N  E  W  B  R I DG  E,  a  hamlet,  in  the  parish  of  Castle- 
Macadam,  barony  of  Arklow,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Ovoca,  and  on  the  road  from 
Rathdrum  to  Arklow,  at  the  deflexion  thence  of  the 
road  to  Ballyarthur  and  Shelton- abbey,  4J  miles 
south  by  east  of  Rathdrum,  and  4}  north-west  by 
north  of  Arklow.  Its  site  is  in  one  of  tbe  most 
exquisitely  lovely  portions  of  the  beautiful  and  splen- 
did valley  of  the  Ovoca;  and  in  its  near  neighbour- 
hood are  Castle- Macadam  church,  Ovoca  inn,  the 
mines  of  Ballymurtagh  and  Cronbane,  and  the  seats 
of  Bcllevuc.  Tinnahinch,  Ballygahan,  Millmount, 
Ovoca-lodge.  Cherrymount  -  lion  c.  —  the  last  the 
residence  of  John  Oliver,  Esq.  Newbridge  acquires 
its  name  from  a  bridge  upon  the  Ovoca;  and  it  gives 
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rime  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Dub- 
lin, and  having  chapel*  at  Newbridge,  Barniska,  and 
Ardincary.    Pop.  of  the  hamlet  returned  with  the 


NEWBRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Holly, 
wood,  barony  of  Lower  Caetlereagh.  co.  Down, 
t  r.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Don. 
acbadee,  1£  mile  east  of  Belfast,  and  3  J  south. west 
of  Hollywood.  It  acquires  ita  name  from  a  bridge 
upon  the  rivulet  called  Conn's  Water;  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  extension  of  the  long  strag- 
gling, eastward  street  of  Ballymacarret  :  see  that 
article.  Area  of  the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
40ft.    Houses  59. 

NEWBRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
clough,  barony  of  Duballow,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Black  water,  at  the  forking  of  the 
road  from  Mallow  toward  respectively  Kanturk  and 
Mill-street,  3*  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Kanturk. 
and  5}  west  of  Mallow.  It  acquires  its  name  from 
a  bridge  upon  the  Blackwater.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 

NEWBRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Rath- 
keale,  barony  of  Lower  Connello.  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster. It  stands  upon  the  river  Deel,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road  from  Askeaton  to  Ratbkeale  with 
that  from  Shanagolden  to  Adare,  2  miles  south  by 
east  of  Askeaton,  2|  north  -  north  -  west  of  Hat  h- 
kealc,  and  4\  east-south-east  of  Shanagolden.  In  its 
vicinity  are  the  seats  of  Athavilla,  Scart,  Mi  11  town, 
Boville,  and  Water  ville.  It  acquires  ita  name 
a  bridge  upon  the  Deel.    Pop.  not  specially 


NEWBUILDINGS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
flondermot,  barony  of  Tyrkeeran,  co.  Londonderry, 
lister.  It  stands  on  the  river  Foyle,  and  on  the 
mail -road  from  Londonderry  to  Dublin,  2|  miles 
south-south-west  of  Londonderry  bridge.  Area  9 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  96.    Houses  91. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  barony  in  the  south-west  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  Leinstcr.    It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  Castleknock ;  on  the  east,  by  Castle- 
ki  ock  and  Uppercross  ,  on  the  south,  by  Upper- 
cross  and  co.  Wicklow ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  co. 
Kildare.     Length,  southward,  8$  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  4J  ;  area,  22,876  acres,  1  rood.  31  perches, 
--of  which  54  acres,  3  roods,  26  perches  are  in  the 
river  Liffey.    A  district  of  3  miles  by  2  in  the  ex- 
treme south  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  containing  the 
Saggart  mountains  and  their  neighbouring  heights, 
and  lifting  up  summits  of  584,  565,  663,  721,  592, 
1.008,  1.049,  and  1.308  feet  of  altitude  above  sea- 
level.    The  rest  of  the  surface  is  cut  into  nearly 
equal  parts  by  the  Grand  Canal ;  consists,  in  the 
;ii.vre>rate,  of  rich  and  beautiful  champaign  ground  ; 
and  is  watered  across  the  north  end,  by  the  river 
Liffey, — whose  whole  course,  while  in  the  barony,  is 
most  lovely  and  luscious.   The  Act  5  and  6  Victoria, 
<*ap.  96.  transferred  the  entire  parish  of  Palmerstown 
from  Newcastle  to  Uppercross,— pop.,  in  1841, 
1.411  ;  the  townlands  of  Coldcut  and  Rowlngh.  in 
the  parish  of  Esker,  from  Newcastle  to  Uppercross, 
— pop.  19;  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Ballyfennot, 
from  Newcastle  to  Uppercross,  —  pop.  346 ;  the 
townlands  of  Butcher  s-arms,  part  of  Dolphins-bam, 
East  lncbicore.  West  Inchicore,  parts  of  East  Gol- 
denbridge,  and  West  Goldenbridge,  Kilmainham,  and 
part  of  the  village  of  blamlbridgc,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  from  Newcastle  to  Uppercross, — pop. 
3.133;  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  from 
Newcastle  to  the  City  of  Dublin, — pop.  3,344 ;  the 
whole  of  the  parish  of  Crumlin,  from  Newcastle  to 
I  Vpcrcross,— pop.  1,024;  the  whole  of  the  parish 
"f  Cruagh,  from  Newcastle  to  U 
l>79;  one  townland  of  the  parish 


from  Newcastle  to  Uppercross, — pop.  75;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  parish  of  Rathfarnnaro,  from  New- 
castle to  Rathdown,— pop.  4,394;  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Kilmabuddrick,  Kilbride,  and  Rathcoole, 
from  Uppercross  to  Newcastle,— pop.  1,596  ;  and 
the  townland  of  Blundelstown  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
dalkin,  from  Uppercross  to  Newcastle, — pop.  15. — 
The  barony  of  Newcastle,  as  now  constituted,  con- 
tains part  of  the  parishes  of  Clondalkin,  Esker,  and 
Leixhp,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Aderrig, 
Kilbride,  Kilmahuddrick,  Kilmactalway,  Lucan, 
Newcastle.  Rathcoole,  and  Saggart.  The  towns 
and  chief  villages  are  Lucan,  Rathcoole,  Saggart,  and 
Newcastle.  Pop.,  in  1831,  21.594 ;  in  1841,  7.397. 
Houses  1,254.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 966 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  203 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  200.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  51  ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  348 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  928 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  42.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,295;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  797 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1 ,298.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  843 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  937 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1,357 — -This  barony —measured,  however,  according 
to  its  limits  in  1831,  and  including  a  portion  of 
population  within  the  parliamentary  representation 
boundary  of  the  City  of  Dublin — is  distributed  among 
the  Poor-law  unions  of  Baltinglass,  Celbridge,  North 
Dublin,  and  South  Dublin.  The  total  number  of 
valued  is  3,025;  and  of  these,  1,460  were 
£5,-451,  under  £10,-212,  under 
£15,-158,  under  £20,-97,  under  £25,-81.  under 
£30, — 134,  under  £40, — 55,  under  £50, — and  377, 
at  and  above  £50. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  barony  on  the  coast  of  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Leinstcr.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  Rathdown ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Irish 
sea ;  on  the  south,  by  Arklow ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
North  Ballinacor.  Length,  south-south-westward, 
1  1<|  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  6}  ;  area,  52,296  acres, 
39  perches, — of  which  207  acres,  3  roods  are  in  the 
Broad  Lough.  The  surface  is  a  beautiful  portion 
of  the  county,  aggregately  rich  in  charming  and 
romantic  scenery ;  but  much  less  mountainous,  grand, 
or  wild,  than  almost  any  other  district  of  Wicklow. 
The  Glen  of  the  Downs  is  on  the  northern  boundary, 
the  Devil's  Glen  in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  vale 
of  the  Avonmorc  on  the  southern  portion  of  the 
western  boundary.  The  principal  heights,  together 
with  their  rcs|>ective  altitudes  above  sea-level,  are 
Carrick  mountain,  1,252  feet ;  a  height  in  the  south- 
west corner,  925  feet ;  Moneystown  lull,  1,272  feet ; 
a  height  1  ,  mile  west- south- west  of  Newtown- 
Mount- Kennedy,  1,193  feet;  Dunran  hill,  1,122 
feet;  and  a  height  on  the  northern  border,  1,232 
feet. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Calary,  Derrylossory,  Drumkay,  Glenealy,  and  Kil- 
common,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Kilcoole, 
Killisky,  Lower  Newcastle,  Upper  Newcastle,  and 
Rath  new.  The  only  town  is  part  of  Wicklow ;  and 
the  chief  villages  are  Newtown-Mount-  Kennedy, 
Glenealy,  Downs,  Newcastle,  Kilcoole,  Killisky, 
Bullinalee,  and  Rathnew.  Pop.,  in  1831,  15,770; 
in  1841,  16,444.  Houses  2,474.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,775;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,"  539  ;  in  other  pursuits,  375.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  108 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  838 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  1,660;  on  means  not  specified,  83.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
2,981  ;  who  could  rend  but  not  write,  1,365;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,835.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  reud  and  write, 
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2.358;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,832;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  9,039.  —  Newcastle 
barony  lies  wholly  within  the  Rathdruro  Poor-law 
union.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is 
2,642;  and  of  these,  1,363  were  ralued  under  £5, 

—346,  under  £10  198,  under  £15  119,  under 

£20,-00,  under  £25,-75,  under  £30,-98,  under 
£40.-76,  under  £50,— and  280,  at  and  above  £50. 

NEWCASTLE,  or  Newcastle- Lyons,  a  parish, 
containing  a  village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  and  county 
of  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  4J  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area,  4,282  acres,  1  rood,  32 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,098;  in  1841,  1,108. 
Houses  193,  The  surface  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  excellent  land.  A  hill  in  Athgoe  demesne 
has  an  altitude  of  584  feet  above  sea-level ;  and 
another,  on  the  southern  border,  has  an  altitude  of 
721  feet.  The  seats  are  Athgoe-park,  Newcastle- 
house,  Skeagh-honse,  Colganstown-hotisc,  Hazel- 
t hatch- house,  and  Peamont.  The  Grand  Canal 
passes  across  the  northern  district ;  and  the  mail- 
road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick  passes  across  the 
southern  district  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  se- 
parate benefice,  and  the  corps  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  Glandelough,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  com- 
position, £250;  glebe,  £80.  Gross  income,  £330; 
nctt,  £289  Is,  4jd.; — but  these  sums  are  exclusive 
of  respectively  £18  9s.  2d.  and  £15  13s.  lOd.  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  the  archdeaconry.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice 
of  Killishin,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin,  but  is  resident 
in  Newcastle.  The  church  in  use  in  1887,  was  a 
very  old  building.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance  25.  A 
new  church  was  recently  built  at  the  cost  of  private 
parties.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  850;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Saggart.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  41,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  1,067  ;  and  a  daily  school  was  sal- 
aried with  £20  from  subscription,  inclusive  of  £5 
from  Lord  Cloneurry,  and  £5  from  Mr.  Bagot,  and 
had  on  its  hooks  80  boys  and  60  girls. 

NEWCASTLE,  or  Ne  wc  a  btee- Ltonk,  a  vil- 
lage, and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the 
parish  and  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  road  from  Luran  to  Naas, 
and  on  that  from  Oughterard  to  Dublin,  )&  mile 
from  the  transit  of  the  Grand  Canal,  2  from  the 
transit  of  the  proposed  Grand-Trunk  railway,  2 
north-west  of  Kathcoole,  4  south -south -west  of 
Lucan,  and  8  west-south-west  of  Dublin.  A  charter 
of  II  James  I.  erected  this  place  into  a  borough, 
created  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  "  The  Port- 
reeve, Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Town  of  Newcastle,"  and  conferred  upon  the  Port- 
reeve and  free  burgesses  the  right  of  sending  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  corporation  was  the 
sheer  tool  of  the  Right  Honourable  David  Latouchc, 
and  served  no  purpose  but  to  seat  two  of  his  nomi- 
nees in  parliament;  and  he,  accordingly,  received 
the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compensation  for  dis- 
franchisement at  the  Legislative  Union.  A  royal 
manor  of  Newcastle  at  one  time  existed  ;  but,  since 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  this  has  formed  part  of  the  manor  of  Saggart. 
Grants  of  weekly  markets  were  made  for  Mondays 
and  Thursdays ;  and  for  fairs  on  St.  Swithin's  da'v, 
All-Saints  day,  May  9.  and  Oct.  8.  The  Newcastle 
dispensary  is  within  the  Cclbridge  Poor-law  union, 
ana  serves  for  a  district  of  6,089  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  1.098  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £-10,  and  ad- 
ministered to  450  patients.  The  ruins  of  a  "castle  " 
no  longer  -new"  exist  at  the  village.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  villages  site  is  307  feet  above  sea-level. 


Area  of  the  Tillage,  27  acres.  Pop.,  in  1881,  30i  ; 
in  1841.  281.    Houses  61. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  small  sea-port  town,  in  tbe 
parish  of  Kilcoo,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagb,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  most  westerly 
sweep  of  Dundnim  hay,  at  the  base  of  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Mourne  mountains,  and  on 
the  road  from  Kilkeel  to  Down  pat  riek  and  Ardgbvs, 
2  miles  south-east  of  Bryansford,  3{  south-south- 
east of  Castlewellan,  5  south  by  west  of  Clougb.  9J 
ea»t  by  south  of  Ratbfryland,  9J  north-north-east  of 
Kilkeel,  10  south-west  by  south  of  Downpatrick. 
and  11  j  west-south- west  of  Ardglass.  44  Those 
who  have  visited  Newcastle,"  says  a  powerful  writer 
in  a  defunct  Irish  periodical,  "must  have  felt  their 
attention  attracted  to  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  a  little  way 
beyond  the  southern  extremity  of  the  village.  To 
the  right  rise  the  mountains  of  Mourne,  at  the  foot 
of  which  lie  an  immense  number  of  large  blocks  of 
granite,  thrown  together  in  such  confusion,  and  in 
such  quantities,  that  a  fanciful  person  might  suppose 
they  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  building 
another  link  to  tbe  chain  of  mountains,  but  which 
nature,  being  too  busy  with  the  more  animated  por- 
tion of  her  works,  had  never  found  time  to  begin 
to.  Here,  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  man,  and 
surrounded  by  wildness  and  desolation,  4  the  bitch 
fox  hides  her  helpless  brood,'  rears  them  in  safety, 
and  steals  out  in  the  darkness  of  night  to  plunder 
the  neighbouring  hen  •  roosts,  or  rabbit  •  warrens ; 
while  higher  up,  among  tbe  cliffs  or  the  mountains, 
amid  the  silence  and  solitude  of  nature,  which  is 
never  broken  save  by  the  bark  of  her  neighbour  the 
fox,  or  by  her  own  wild  scream,  the  eagle  builds 
her  eyry,  reigns  undisturbed,  and  produces  ber  royal 
birds  securely  ;  while  to  the  left  of  the  road,  stretches 
out  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Irish  sea,  where,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  until  tbe  sight  is  bounded 
by  the  horizon,  extends  one  livid  plain  of  dark  blue 
waters,  the  monotonous  appearance  of  which  is  only 
broken  by  tbe  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  sails  of 
some  distant  vessel  as  she  glides  across  the  bay,  or 
by  the  white  top  of  some  distant  billow,  as  it  curls 
into  foam,  and  sparkles  in  the  light  when  descend- 
ing from  its  momentary  elevation  to  join  its  kin- 
dred waters.  Such  is  tbe  scene  which  presents 
itself  after  leaving  Newcastle,  now  a  thriving  vil- 
lage, but  which  not  very  long  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  castle  which  gives  name  to  it,  con- 
sisted of  a  few  fishermen's  huts  scattered  at  random 
along  the  beach,  wherever  the  convenience  or  fancy 
of  the  owner  suggested.  At  this  place,  the  shore, 
which  has  hitherto  been-  a  beautiful  level  sandy 
beach  several  miles  in  length,  rises  perpendicularly 
up  to  the  height  of  more  than  11)0  feet,  in  the  shape 
of  a  rocky  precipice,  in  whose  rugged  fall  are  several 
natural  caves  or  excavations,  one  of  which  is  said, 
by  the  fishermen,  to  run  far  into  the  mountains,  and 
to  stop  directly  under  the  highest  point  of  Slieve 
Donard,  and  is  therefore  called  4  Donard's  Cave  ; ' 
while  another,  called  Armor's  Hole,  is  a  perpendicular 
gap,  about  30  feet  wide,  and  running  from  30  to  40 
feet  deep,  into  the  fall  of  the  rock,  thereby  forming 
a  chasm  into  tbe  basin  of  which  the  tide  beats  with 
a  roar  sufficient  to  deaden  the  sense  of  hearing  in 
any  person  who  is  hardy  enough  to  approach  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  a  task  requiring  both  a  stout 
heart  and  a  steady  head."  Donard-lodge,  the  bath- 
ing villa  of  the  Countess  of  Annesley,  adjoins  the 
town ;  a  spa  house  and  various  villas  are  in  the  vicin- 
ity ;  and  Tollymore-park,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Rodcn,  is  situated  about  1 1  mile  to  the  north- 
west. The  town  has  gradually  and  somewhat  rapidly 
increased  in  importance  since  1822 ;  it  has  acquired 
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much  celebrity,  and  certainly  possesses  exquisite 
beauty  and  powerful  attraction*,  as  a  watering-place ; 
and  it  is  now  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains 
several  places  of  worship,  some  schools,  a  comfort- 
able inn,  numerous  pleasant  and  respectable  bathing- 
lodges,  several  large  and  handsome  private  dwellings, 
and  various  other  appropriate  attractions.  A  castle, 
which  gave  name  to  the  place,  was  buih,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Felix  Magennis,  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh ;  and  this  pile 
was,  not  many  years  ago,  in  good  preservation,  and 
was  rented  by  the  Board  of  Customs  for  the  accom- 
modation of  an  officer  of  the  revenue;  but  it  was 
taken  down,  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Annesley,  to 
give  place  to  the  present  commodious  inn.  A  har- 
bour, designed  to  be  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
revenue  cruisers  in  the  neighbouring  coast,  was  com- 
menced with  the  aid  of  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
£5,000 ;  and  an  excellent  and  useful  pier,  well-suited 
to  promote  the  local  fisheries,  and  eminently  advan- 
tageous to  the  purposes  of  general  trade,  has  been 
completed  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £30,000.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  granite  from  the  neighbour- 
hood are  shipped  at  the  port;  some  agricultural 
produce  is  sent  to  the  larger  towns ;  and  the  general 
trade  of  both  port  and  market  has  materially  increased. 
In  1835,  the  exports  and  the  imports  amounted,  in 
estimated  value,  to  respectively  £3,681  and  £3, 158. 
Fairs  are  held  in  July  and  August.  Area  of  the 
town,  64  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  887;  in  1841,  1,057. 
Houses  190.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 54 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  8? ;  in  other 
pursuits,  63.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  17 1  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
53 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  106 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  28.  For  further  notices  of  the  romantic, 
brilliant,  and  sublime  scenery  connected  with  the 
town,  see  articles  Suevk-Donard,  Slikvk-Sna- 
vaw,  Shimna,  Ddndbum,  and  Toixymore-Park. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Slancs, 
3  miles  east -north -east  of  Portafcrry,  barony  of 
A  r <it's,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  acquires  its  name 
from  a  castle  which  stood  boldly  over  the  sea  on  a 
eck  of  land.    Pop.  not  specially  re- 


NEWCASTLE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Shanid,  but  chielly  in  that  of  Glenquin,  co.  Limer- 
ick, Munster.  The  Glenquin  section  contains  the 
village  of  Chcrchtown,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  of  Newcastle  :  see  these  articles.  Leupth, 
3  miles;  breadth.  2.  Area  of  the  Shanid 
168  acres ;  of  the  Glenquin  section,  5,257 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  4,434  j  in  1841,  4,191. 
Houses  550.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Shanid  section, 
15;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Glenquin  section, 
1.720.  Houses  in  these,  respectively  2  and  213. 
The  surface  is  a  beautiful,  diversified,  and  fertile 
portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Deel,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Deel  itself  and  ►ome  of  its  minor  affluents.  The 
western  border  forms  the  commencement  of  the  vast 
highland  region  of  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork.  The 
principal  seats  are  Chesterfield,  Knockaderry,  Asb- 

Sove,  Castle  view,  Glenville,  Cahirmoyle,  Spring- 
Id-castle,  and  Courtmay-castle, — the  two  last  the 
residences  of  respectively  Lord  Muskerry  and  the 
Earl  of  Devon.  Courtmay-castle  closely  adjoins  the 
town,  and  seems  to  have  originally  given  it  its  name ; 
it  is  part  of  an  obi  military  pile  erected  and  occupied 
by  a  community  of  Knight*  Tempters,  but  fitted  up 
as  a  residence  by  the  late  Lord  Court  may ;  and  the 
fine  old  trees  which  adorn  its  attached  demesne, 
impart  to  the  town  a  pleasingly  rural  appearance. 
The  direct  road  from  Limerick  to  Tralee,  and  that 
from  Tarbert  to  Mallow,  intersect  each  other  in  the 
interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of 

HI. 


I  Limerick.  Tithe  composition,  £225 ;  glebe,  £68. 
The  rectories  of  Newcastle  and  Monro  at  [see 
that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Newcastle. 
Length,  10  miles  \  breadth,  7.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9,147. 
Gross  income,  £899  18s.  6d.;  nett,  £827  0s.  I  d. 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Devon.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  benefice  of  Mahoanagh.  A  curate  receives 
a  salary  of  £100.  The  church  is  a  neat  structure, 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Courtmay-c 
built  by  the  late  Lord  Courtmay,  at  his  private  i 
pense.  Sittings  350;  attendance,  about  120.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about 
3,  (XX).  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  also 
in  Monegay.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  200,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,328 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  244,  and  the 
Catholics  to  9, 192 ;  12  daily  schools  in  the 
one  of  which  was  a  free-school,  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  one  an  infant-school,  and  one  a 
mathematical  school — had  on  their  books  447  boys 
and  330  girls ;  and  20  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had 
on  their  books  651  boys  and  426  girls  In  1842,  the 
National  Board  had  a  school  in  the  Newcastle  work- 


NEWCASTLE.  a  post  and  market  town,  in  the 
parishes  of  Newcastle  and  Monegay,  barony  of  Glen- 
quin, co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Tralee,  with 
that  from  Tarbert  to  Mallow,  1  mile  west  of  the 
river  Deel,  6  south-west  of  Rathkeale^,  7|  south  by 


east  of  Shanagolden,  10  north-east  of  Abbev  feale, 
15  north-west  by  west  of  Charlevillc,  20  south-west 
of  Limerick,  and  114  south-west  by  west  of  Dublin. 
It  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
market-house,  and  an  infantry  barrack ;  and  it  de- 
rives much  embellishment  from  the  immediate  jux- 
taposition of  the  mansion  and  demesne  of  Castle- 
Courtmay.  "  The  Knights  Templars,"  says  Arch- 
dall,  "  erected  a  castle  here,  hence  its  present  name, 
adjoining  which  a  walled  town  insensibly  sprung  up, 
and  at  length  became  a  corporation ;  but  in  process 
of  time  it  fell  to  decay,  and  is  now  in  ruins.'  The 
town  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  richest  part  of  a 
very  fertile  and  beautiful  tract  of  country ;  and  is 
watered  by  a  pleasant  and  rippling  little  affluent  of 
the  Deel.    Fairs  are  held  on  April  1,  May  3,  July 

12,  August  20  Oct.  1,  and  Dec.  16  The  New. 

castle  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  4th,  and  was  de- 
clared on  Dec.  28,  1838.  It  lies  wholly  within  the 
baronies  ef  Glenquin,  Shanid,  and  Upper  Connello, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  comprehends  an  area 
of  132,895  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop. 
of  51,650.  The  number  of  elected  guardians  is 
22,  and  of  ex-officio  guardians  is  7-  The  electoral 
divisions,  together  with  the  number  of  valued  tene- 
ments in  each  are,  in  the  barony  of  Glenquin,  Ab- 
beyfeale,  570  ;  Monegay,  733  ;  Killougholehane, 
262;  Killeady,  508;  and  Mahoonah.  482 ; -in  tbe 
baronies  of  Glenquin  and  Shanid,  Newcastle,  709 ; 
— in  the  baronies  of  Glenquin  and  Upper  Connello, 
Clouiicah,  358 ; — in  the  barony  of  Shanid,  Ardagh, 
353  ;  and  Rathronan,  240 ; — and  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Connello*  Castletown,  891;  Drumcolloher, 
406  ;  Ballingarry,  1,082 ;  and  Kilmeedy,  530.  The 
total  number  of  valued  tenements  in  the  Glenquin 
divisions,  and  parts  of  divisions,  is  3,413 ;— in  the 
Shanid  divisions,  638, — in  the  Upper  Connello  divi- 
sions, 2,963, — in  tbe  whole  union,  7.034 ;  and  of 
this  total,  3,348  were  valued  under  £5, — 813,  under 
£10,-607.  under  £15,-408,  under  £20,-358, 
under  £25,-254,  under  £30,^459,  under  £40,— 
232,  under  £50,— and  555,  at  and  above  £50.  The 
total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£113,218  10s. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated 
is  7.037 ;  and  of  these,  1,371  were  rated  for  a  valua- 
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tion  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,097,  not  exceeding  £2, — 
509,  not  exceeding  £3, — 366,  not  exceeding  £4, — 
and  210,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was 
contracted  for  on  Oct.  28,  1839, — to  be  completed 
in  Dec.  1840,— to  cost  £6,680  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £920  for  fittings  and  contingencies,— to 
occupy  a  site  of  5  acres,  purchased  for  £250,— and 
to  contain  accommodation  for  550  paupers.  The 
date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  wu  March  15, 
1841 ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6, 1843, 
was  £5.095  0s.  7}d. ;  and  the  total  previous  ex- 
penditure was  £1,250  19s.  2d.  The  number  of 
pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  347.  The 
medical  charities  within  the  union  are  a  fever  hos- 
pital at  Newcastle,  and  dispensaries  at  Newcastle, 
Abbevfeale,  Ashford,  Ballingarry,  Clounah,  and 
Feenagh  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  they  received  £460  12s. 
6d.  from  subscription,  and  £526  9s.  from  public 
grants,  expended  £705  for  salaries,  £200  6s.  4d.  for 
medicines,  and  £191  18s.  2d.  for  contingencies,  and 
administered  to  833  intern  and  6,751  extern  patients, 
exclusive  of  the  extern  patients  administered  to  by 
two  of  the  dispensaries.  The  Newcastle  fever  hos- 
pital is  capable  of  accommodating  24  patients,  and 
serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  11,826; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £376  2s.,  and  admitted 
3*i3  patients.  The  Newcastle  dispensary  serves  for 
the  same  district  as  the  fever  hospital  ;  and,  in 
1839-40.  it  expended  £9  2s.,  and  administered  to 
1,783  patients. — Area  of  the  Monegay  section  of  the 
town,  17  acres ;  of  the  parish  of  Newcastle  section, 
31  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,908;  in 
1841,  2,917.  Houses  416.  Pop.  of  the  Monegay 
section,  in  1841.  651.  Houses  105.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  86;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  41  ;  in  other  pursuits,  24.  Famib'es  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  5 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  37 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  98  ;  on  means  not  specified,  11.  Pop.  of  the 
parish  of  Newcastle  section,  in  1841,  2,266.  Houses 
81 1 .  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1 10 ; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  248 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
128.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  37 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  256 ;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  151 ;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied, 37. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  West  Iffa  and  Offa, 
64  miles  south-west  of  Clonmel,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length,  southward,  4  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  3} ;  area,  10,854  acres,  2  roods,  37  perches, 
— of  which  21  acres,  2  roods,  23  perches  are  in  the 
river  Suir.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,455;  in  1841,  2,953. 
Houses  447.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
2.700.  Houses  400.  The  Suir  traces  the  northern 
boundary  eastward;  and  several  affluents  of  it,  indi- 
genous to  the  parish,  descend  from  elevations  of  528 
and  783  feet  above  sea-level.  The  northern  district, 
or  that  immediately  upon  the  Suir,  is  excellent  arable 
land;  but  the  central  and  southern  districts  are 
wholly  upland,  and  consist  of  part  of  the  east  end  of 
the  Knockmeledown  range  of  mountains.  The  prin- 
cipal summits,  together  with  their  respective  alti- 
tudes above  sea-level,  are  West-Croghan,  on  the 
western  boundary,  1,718  feet, —  a  height  in  the 
south-west  corner,  1,846  feet, — and  three  heights  in 
the  interior,  961,  872,  and  540  feet.  The  seats  are 
Newcastle-bouse,  Pastorville,  and  a  mountain  sboot- 
ing-lodge.  The  hamlets  are  Pastorville.  Corragh- 
cloney,  Bohernagaul,  and  Skeaghatooreen.  The 
principal  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  at 
Newcastle,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  at  Corraghcloney. 
The  village  of  Newcastle  stands  on  the  Suir.  Area, 
21  acres.  Pop., in  1841.253.  Houses47.  Afairi«held 
on  Feb.  12.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Clogbeen 


Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing 
a  pop.  of  8,287  ;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £7«, 
and  made  2,700  dispensations  of  medicine. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £92  6s.  2d. ;  glebe,  £3  3s.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £129  7s.  10d. ; 
and  are  appropriated  to  the  trcasurership  of  Lismore 
cathedral.  The  vicarage  of  Newcastle,  and  the  par- 
ticle of  Mcixoch  [see  that  article],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Newcastle.  Length,  5f  miles  ;  breadth, 
Sf.  Pop.,  in  1831,8,201.  Gross  income,  £05  9».  2d. ; 
nett,  £85  5s.  lOJd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cumbent holds  also  the  stipendiary  curacy  of  Tul- 
loghmeelan  ;  and  is  attended  there  by  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  Newcastle  union.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  is  situated  at  Newcastle  village,  and  has 
an  attendance  of  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

Krochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
jrrygrath.  In  1884,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
and  of  the  union  amounted  to  8,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  the  parish  to  2,575,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  union  to  3.860 ;  and  5  pay  daily  schools  in  the 
parish  and  union  had  on  their  books  142  boys  and 
68  girls. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  parish,  4  miles  east  by  north 
of  Kilmacthomas,  and  partlv  in  the  barony  of  Deeies- 
without-Drum,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Middlethird, 
co.  Waterford,  '  Munster.  Length,  south-south- 
eastward, 4  miles  ;  breadth,  from  §  to  2.  Area  of 
the  Deries  section.  305  acres.  1  rood,  24  perches; 
of  the  Middlethird  section,  3,656  acres,  1  rood,  5 
perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,124;  in 
1841,  1,337.  Houses  197.  Pop.  of  the  Middlethird 
section, in  1881, 1,037;  in  1841,  1,241.  Houses  181. 
The  Deries  section  consists  of  the  townland  of  Ufr> 
sahane ;  and  previous  to  a  transference  under  the 
Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  it  belonged  to  the 
barony  of  Upperthird.  Pop.,  in  1831,  87;  in  1841, 
96.    Houses  16.    A  considerable  portion  of  the 

Cochial  surface  is  bog ;  but  the  remainder  consists, 
the  most  part,  of  good  land.  The  principal  scat 
is  Knock  ad  erry.  The  mail-road  from  Waterford  to 
Cork  traverses  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dukhill  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Vicarial  tithe  compo- 
sition, £60;  glebe.  £12.  The  rectorial  tithe*  are 
compounded  for  £90;  and  are  impropriate  in  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  had  on  its  books  49  boys  and  25  girls. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of  Lower 
Newcastle,  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  tbe  road  from  Bray  to  Wick- 
low, 2 J  miles  south  of  Kilcoole,  and  2A  south-east  <  i 
Newtown.  Mount- Kennedy.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
parish-church,  and  of  an  old  castle,  from  the  hitter 
of  which  the  village,  the  parish,  and  the  barony 
acquired  their  name.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  1, 
July  10,  Sent.  1,  and  Dec.  6.  Area  of  the  village, 
25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  196.  Houses  28.  The 
Census  of  1831  exhibits  the  village  in  two  sections, 
under  the  names  of  Lower  Newcastle  and  Upper 
Newcastle.  Pop.  of  Lower  Newcastle,  in  1831, 
130.  Houses  19.  Pop.  of  Upper  Newcastle,  in 
1831.  80.    Houses  10. 

NEWCASTLE,  abamlet  in  the  parish  of  Forgney, 
barony  of  Abbeyshruel,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Inny,  1|  mile  east  of  Ballymahon. 
In  its  immediate  vicinity  stands  tbe  mansion  of  Cloon- 
cullow.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ennis- 
keen,  baron v  of  Morgallion,  8  J  miles  north-north- 
west of  Nobber,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  In  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  Newcastle  lake,  and  Newcastle 
house  or  mansion.    The  lake  lies  on  the  mutual 
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of  th«  barony  of  Morgallion,  and  the  barony 
of  Lower  Kells,  Area  within  Morgallion,  18  acres, 
1  rood,  9  perches ;  within  Lower  Kells,  27  acres,  1 
rood,  14  perches.  Pop.  of  the  village  not  specially 
returned. 

NEWCASTLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rahoon, 
barony  and  county  of  Galway,  Connaught.  It  stands 
on  the  Corrib  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Galway 
to  Ougbterard,  1  mile  north  by  west  of  Galway. 
Here  is  a  large  distillery ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
Belmouiit,  Newcastle  •house,  Newcastle -cottage. 
Rock -lodge,  Ashley -park,  and  Villa- Abbanagh. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

NEWCASTLE  (Lowes),  a  parish  on  the  coast 
of  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  2}  miles  south-east  of 
Newtown- Mount- Kennedy,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Nkwcastle  which  see. 
Length,  south-south-westward,  3}  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  2);  area,  4,750  acres,  4  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831.  1,399;  in  184),  1,226.  Houses  165.  A 
belt  along  the  shore  is  unprofitable  strand ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  surface  is  all  low,  and  varies  in  yearly 
value  from  10*.  to  60s.  per  plantation  acre.  The 
hamlets  are  Leabeg,  Middle  Leabeg,  Warblebank, 
Leamore,  Cooldross,  Ballyphilip,  and  Killadrunan. 
The  seat*  are  BaUydonaria-house,  Bloomfield,  KiL 
mullin,  and  Woodstock, — the  last  the  handsome  re- 
sidence of  Lord  Robert  Tottenham.  The  chief  an- 
tiquities are  the  ruins  of  a  church  at  Killadrunan, 

and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  at  Newcastle  This  parish, 

that  of  Upper  Newcastle  [see  next  article], 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Dub- 
ry  is  a  separate  but  sinecure 
composition  and  gross  income, 
■£287  10s. ;  in  1 1 .  £270  12s.  Patron,  the  Rev.  Rose- 
ingrave  Macklin  and  his  heirs.  Such  of  the  rectorial 
tithes  as  do  not  belong  to  the  part-rectory  and  sine- 
cure benefice,  are  valued  at  £150;  and  are  impro- 
priate in  Earl  Fitswilliam.  The  vicarage  is  a  separ- 
ate benefice,  with  cure.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£276  18s.  5ld.  i  glebe,  £28.  Gross  income,  £309 
Is'.  5td. ;  nett,  £262 7s.  1  Id.  P  atron,  the  diocesan. 
A  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  benefice  is  included 
in  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Calart:  which  see. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  bene- 
fice, 3.870.  The  church  is  of  unknown  date ;  and 
was  enlarged  about  57  years  ago  by  means  of  volun- 
tary contributions.  Sittings  330;  attendance,  from 
60  to  300.  A  cbapel-of-eas  e  wrh  commenced  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  at  Newtown. Mount- Kennedy, 
around  which  most  of  the  population  resides ;  but  "it 
wa-s  discontinued  for  want  of  funds ;  and.  in  1837, 
a  schoolhouse  in  that  village  was  used  as  a  parochial 

ftBe  of  worship.  Sittings  120;  attendance  150. 
e  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
about  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  ia  united  to  a  chapel  in  the  benefice  of 
Delgany.  In  183 1 ,  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Newcas- 
tle amounted  to  439,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  949 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  whole  district  under  the  care 
of  the  vicar  to  984,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,886  ;  2  Sunday  schools  in  that  district  were  usually 
attended  by  about  96  children ;  and  6  daily  schools 
in  the  district — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £8 
■-year  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  aided  with  the  proceeds  of  a  collection 
at  a  charity  sermon,  while  another  at  New  town- 
Mount-  Kennedy  was  supported  chiefly  by  subscrip> 
tions  and  the  proceeds  of  a  public  collection — bad  on 
tbeir  hooka  149  boys  and  120  girls. 

NEWCASTLE  (Upper),  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Newcastle,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.    It  contains 
the  small  town  of  Newtown  -  Mocnt  -  Kennedy 
which  see.    Length,  south-west  bv  southward.  4 
ith,  from  ,  to  34 ;  area;  7,025  acres, 
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roods,  7  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the 
Census,  3,118,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Authorities,  3,106;  in  1841,  2,766.  Houses  405. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,293;  in  1841, 
1.943.  Houses  292.  The  surface  consists  variously 
of  mountain,  moor,  bog,  arable  land,  and  demesne 
ground;  and  possesses  a  considerable  aggregate  of 
picturesqueness  and  beauty.  The  highest  grounds 
are  Dunran-hill  on  the. southern  boundary,  and  a 
height  on  the  western  border,  whose  summits  have 
altitudes  of  respectively  1,122  and  1,193  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  seats  are  Prospect-house,  Monalin- 
house,  Spruigmount,  East-hill,  Mount  -  Kennedy- 
house,  Glendarragh  •  cottage,  Glendarragh  -  house. 
Hermitage,  and  Mountjohn-house, — (lie  last  the  re- 
sidence of  Graves  Archer,  Esq.  The  hamlet  of 
Monalin,  within  the  limits,  had  in  1831  a  pop.  of  36. 
—This  parish  is  ecclesiastically  consolidated  with 
that  of  Lower  Newcastle  [see  preceding  article] ; 
yet  a  portion  of  it  is  included  also  in  the  quosd 
sacra  parish  of  Calart  :  which  see.  In  1831 ,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Calary  portion  consisted  of  59 
Protestants  and  565  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  portions  consisted  of  545  Pro- 
testants and  1,937  Roman  Catholics. 

NEWCE8TON,  or  Nccbtoww,  s  village  in  the 
parish  of  Moragh,  barony  of  Kinnalmeaky,  about  5 
miles  west  br  north  of  Bandon,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Fairs  are  heid  on  Jan.  8,  Whit-Tuesday,  Oct.  15, 
and  Dec.  14.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

NEWCHAPEL,  or  Mulloghnomo,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  East  IflPa  and  Offa,  3j  miles  north-west 
of  Clonmel,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  west- 
ward, 4  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2A  ;  area,  4,873 
acres,  1  rood,  17  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,544;  in 
1841,  1,419.  Houses  190.  The  surface  consists,  in 
general,  of  good  land.  The  seats  are  Springmount, 
Jamestown,  Cbancellorstown-house,  Bswn-bouse, 
Orchardstown-houae,  and  Knockeevan-house.  The 
hamlet  of  Clerihan,  within  the  limits,  had  in  1831  a 

pop.  of  230  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Casbel.  Tithe 
composition,  £162  3s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £43  3s.  5Jd. 
Gross  income,  £505  6s.  9Jd. ;  nett,  £450  5s.  5jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1819 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £738  9s.  2\i.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  60 ;  attendance  10. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  31,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,593,— and  a  pay  daily  school 
had  on  its  books  50  boys  and  20  girls. 

NEWCHURCH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ardea, 
barony  of  Portnehinch,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It 
stands  24  miles  east  by  south  of  Mountmellick,  on 
the  road  thence  to  Emo.  Pop.  not  specially  re- 
turned. 

NEWFERRY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
scullion,  barony  of  Loughinsbolin,  co.  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Bann.  a  little 
below  Lough  Beg,  and  24  miles  north-east  of  Bel- 
laghy.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

NEW-GENEVA.    See  Geneva  (New). 

NEW-GLANMIRE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Cahirlag,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  stands  in  the  glen  of  the  Glanmire  rivulet,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Glakmire  :  which  see. 
Area,  3  acres.    Pop.,  m  1841.  200.    Houses  24. 

NEW-GRANGE,  an  unique  and  wonderful  anti- 
quity in  the  parish  of  Monknewton,  barony  of  Upper 
Slane,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  2$  miles  south-east  of  the  village 
of  Slane  ;  and  has  been  the  topic  of  several  long  and 
conflicting  dissertations  on  the  part  of  antiquaries, 
and  some  magniloquent  but  second-rate  descriptions 
on  the  part  of  topograph  ist  s.  ' 4  If  England, "  says  a  fu- 
gitive writer,  whose  anonymous  paper  places  the  ob- 
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j  r  rl  far  more  succinctly  and  powerfully  before  the  mind 
than  the  imposing  elaborations  of  some  well-known 
authors — "  If  England  may  justly  boast  of  her  Stone- 
henge  as  the  noblest  monument  of  its  kind  now  ex. 
isting,  Ireland  can,  with  equal  reason,  feel  proud  of 
the  sepulchral  tumulus  of  Mew-Grange — a  monument 
of  human  labour,  only  exceeded  in  grandeur  by  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon,  at  Mrcenx,  or  the  pyramids  of 
the  Egyptian  kings,  to  both  of  which  it  i*  so  nearly 
allied  in  many  of  its  general  features,  and  which,  in 
point  of  antiquity,  it  probably  rivals,  .or  even  possibly 
exceeds !  The  tumulus  of  fiew-G  range  is  one  of  the 
four  great  sepulchral  mounds  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne,  between  Drogbeda  and  Slane,  in  the 
county  of  Meatb,  and  which,  we  will  not  hesitate  to 
say,  may  be  justly  termed  the  Pyramids  of  Ireland. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  whose  interior  is  now 
exposed  to  human  curiosity.  The  contents  of  the 
others  are  still  unknown  ,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  if  explored,  they  would  be  found  sim- 
ilar in  their  nature,  and  not  inferior  in  rude  magnifi- 
cence to  that  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion. This  extraordinary  monument  or  pyramid, 
which  is  now,  as  the  learned  antiquary.  Governor 
Pownall,  truly  observed,  but  a  ruin  of  what  it  origi- 
nally was,  covers  2  acres  of  ground,  and  has  an  ele- 
vation of  about  70  feet;  but  its  original  height  was 
not  less  than  100  feet,  as  it  has  been  used  for  ages 
as  a  stone-quarry,  for  the  making  and  repairing  of 
roads,  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  kc,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  formed  of  small  stones,  covered 
over  with  earth ;  and  at  its  base  was  encircled  by  a  line 
of  stones  of  enormous  magnitude,  placed  in  erect 
positions,  and  varying  in  height  from  4  to  11  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  supposed  to  weigh  from  10  to 
12  tons  each.  Of  these  stones,  ten  only  remained 
about  fifty  years  back ;  and  one  has  since  been  re- 
moved.  About  a  century  ago,  there  was  also  a  large 
pillar-stone,  or  title,  on  the  summit  of  the  mount, 
now  also  destroyed.  These  stones,  as  well  as 
those  of  which  the  grand  interior  chamber  is  built* 
are  not  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramid, 
but  have  been  brought  hither  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Boyne,  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles.  The 
interior  of  the  tumulus  was  first  explored  about 
the  year  1600,  when  a  Mr.  Campbell,  who  resided 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  New-Grange,  in  cur- 
rying away  stones  to  repair  a  road,  discovered  the 
entrance  to  the  gallery,  or  passage  leading  into 
the  chamber.  This  entrance  was  about  50  feet 
from  the  original  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  is  placed 
due  south  and  runs  northward.  The  length  of  this 
passage  to  the  entrance  of  the  chamber  is  about  58 
feet ;  its  breadth  at  toe  opening,  3  feet ;  and  its  height, 
1  foot  6  inches.  At  the  distance  of  about  18  feet 
from  the  entrance,  the  passage  gradually  narrows, 
till  it  reaches  a  stone  which  is  laid  across  in  an  in- 
clined position,  and  which  seems  to  forbid  further 
progress.  At  this  point  the  passage  is  narrowed  to 
1  J  foot  in  height  and  breadth.  Persons  of  moderate 
site,  however,  can  overcome  this  obstacle  by  turning 
on  their  sides,  and  edging  their  bodies  round  by  the 
assistance  of  their  elbow  and  foot.  This  difficulty 
passed,  the  gallery  presents  no  further  obstacle,  as  it 
immediately  expands  again  to  the  width  of  3  feet, 
and  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  which  gradually  increases 
to  10  feet  6  inches  at  the  entrance  of  the  dome.  The 
chamber  is  an  irregular  circle,  about  22  feet  in  dia- 
meter, covered  with  a  dome  of  a  bee-hive  form,  con- 
structed of  massive  stones,  laid  horizontally,  and  pro- 
jecting one  beyond  the  other,  till  they  approximate, 
and  are  finally  capped  with  a  single  one ;  the  height  of 
the  dome  is  about  20  feet ;  the  chamber  has  three  quad- 
rangular recesses,  forming  a  cross,  one  feeing  the  en- 


recesses  was  placed  a  stone  urn,  or  sarcophagi! i,  of  a 
Bimple  bowl  form,  two  of  which  remain  ;  of  these  re- 
cesses, the  east  and  the  west  are  about  8  feet  square 
the  north  is  somewhat  deeper.  The  entire  length 
of  the  cavern,  from  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  to  the 
end  of  the  recess,  is  81  feet  8  inches.  The  stories 
of  which  the  entire  structure  consists  are  of  great 
size ;  those  which  form  the  lintels  or  roof  of  the  gal- 
lery are  but  six  in  number;  and  of  these,  the  first  is 
12  feet  4  inches  long,  the  third  18  feet,  and  the  fifth 
about  12  feet;  the  breadth  of  these  stones  is  not  less 
than  6  feet.  The  tallest  of  the  upright  stones  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  is  7  feet  6  inches  in  height, 

and  its  companion  7  feet.  The  va*e  or  urn  within 
this  chamber  is  3  feet  8  inches  in  diameter ;  that  in 
the  opposite  chamber  is  displaced  from  its  supporter ; 
these  urns  are  of  granite.  A  great  number  of  these 
stones  wit  hin  the  chamber,  as  well  as  in  the  gallery, 
are  carved  with  spiral,  lozenge-shaped,  and  zigzag 
lines;  and  in  the  west  chamber  there  are  marks 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  an  alphabetic  in- 
scription, but,  as  we  are  persuaded,  without  rea- 
son. To  this  general  description  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  on  the  first  examination  of  the  interior  of 
the  sepulchre,  a  pyramidal  or  obeliskal  stone,  6  or  7 
feet  in  height,  is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  centre, 
near  which  the  skeletons  of  two  human  bodies  were 
found,  and  thai  about  the  same  period  two  gold 
Roman  coins  were  discovered  on  the  top  of  the 
mount,  the  one  of  the  elder  Valentinian,  and  the  other 
of  Theodosius.  This  most  ancient,  and,  though 
rude,  most  magnificent  monument,  has  been  described 
and  illustrated  by  Molyneaux.  Harris,  Pownall,  and 
Ledwicb,  all  of  whom,  flnwilling,  apparently,  to  al- 
low the  ancient  Irish  the  honour  of  erecting  a  work 
of  such  vast  labour  and  grandeur,  concur  in  ascribing 
it  to  the  piratical  Danes,  who  infested  the  island  in 
the  0th  and  10th  centuries.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  Danes,  as  well  as  all  the  other  branches  of  the  great 
Scythian  stock,  raited  large  sepulchral  mounds ;  but 
where  in  the  north  of  Europe  floes  there  exist  a  mo- 
nument of  the  kind  to  rival  this  and  its  companions 
on  the  Boyne  ?  And  is  it  likely  that  Danish  colo- 
nies, in  a  country  in  which  they  had  never  a  secure 
settlement,  would  raise  monuments  exceeding  in 
grandeur  any  which  existed  in  their  own  country? 
Or  if  they  might,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  tradition 
would  be  silent,  or  that  our  annals,  which  are  so 
minute  in  recording  the  works  as  well  as  deeds  of 
those  lawless  robbers,  would  preserve  no  memorial 
of  so  vast  a  labour?  No !  it  is  to  the  anciently  civi- 
lized south  of  Europe,  not  the  barbarous  north,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  prototypes  of  those  grand  mo- 
numents of  the  dead  ;  which,  equally  with  the  brazen 
weapons  and  vessels,  the  Cyelopcean  forts,  and  other 
remains,  identify  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
with  the  most  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  heroic  times.  The  arguments  of  those  learned 
men  above  alluded  to,  in  support  of  their  hypothesis, 
are  puerile,  and  scarcely  deserve  serious  notice ;  we 
are  not  without  historic  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Danes,  so  far  from  being  the  erectors  of  the  monu- 
ments on  the  Boyne,  were,  as  might  be  more  ra- 
tionally expected,  their  destroying  plunderers." 

NEW-H ARBOUR,  or  Rewvtlh,  a  marine  inlet 
and  a  harbour  in  the  parish  of  Oraiunore,  barony  of 
DunkeUin,  co.  Galway.  Connaught.  It  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  Galway  bay,  2  miles  south-west  of 
the  town  of  Oranmore ;  it  measures  a  mile  in  length 
and  J  of  a  mile  in  breadth ;  it  has  a  clean  bottom,  the 
inner  part  of  which  is  mud,  skirted  with  fine  lime- 
stone gravel ;  and  it  forms  a  beautiful  and  safe  har- 
bour for  small  vessels,  and  is  frequently  resorted  to 
in  westerly  winds  and  in  winter  by  vessels  from  Gal. 
way  roads.    A  pier  was,  not  very  many  years  ago. 
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built  in  a  completely  landlocked  bight  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour;  it  is  150  feet  in  length,  with  a 
return  of  GO  feet  for  boats,  with  a  jetty  and  stair  at 
the  head,  15  feet  at  high  water,  and  faced  with  hewn 
limestone  ;  and  this  work  has  been  of  much  use  for 
vessels,  running  for  shelter,  and  especially  for  careen- 
ing and  wintering. 

NEW-INN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Knockgraf- 
fon,  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster. 
It  atan<Li  on  the  road  from  Cahir  to  Cashel,  4  miles 
north  by  east  of  Cahir,  and  4J  south  of  Cashel.  It 
contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a 
barrack  ;  and  the  site  of  its  church  has  an  altitude  of 
338  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
seat*  of  Lough- Kent-house,  Outaragh-house,  Wood- 
instown-house.  and  Marl-Hill-house.  A  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel  and  Kmly  takes 
name  from  New-Inn,  and  has  chapelt  here  and  at 
Knockgrafibn.  A  fair  is  held  at  the  village  on  March 
17.  Area  of  the  village,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
320 ;  in  1841,  342.    Houses  44. 

NEW-INN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Lava,  baron 
of  Upper  Loughtee,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster, 
on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen,  5 
north-west  by  north  of  Virginia.    Pop.  not 
returned. 

NEW-INN,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Kilconnel, 
4  miles  west  by  south  of  the  village  of  Kilconnel, 
co.  Galway,  Coroiaught.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish 
in  the  dio.  of  Cloufert  takes  name  from  this  hamlet, 
and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Bullane.  Pop.  not  spe- 
cially returned. 

NEW-INN,  the  quondam  name  of  the  village  of 
Iunfield  or  Enfield,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Moyfen- 
ragh.  county  Meath,  Leinster.  See  Enfikld. 
NEWMARKET,  a  post  and  market  town  in  the 
of  Clonfert,  barony  of  Duhallow,  co.  Cork, 
It  stands  on  the  river  Dallua,  and  at  the 
intersection  of  the  road  from  Mallow  to  Listowel 
with  that  from  Cbarleville  to  Killarney,  4  miles 
north-west  of  Kanturk,  9  east-north-east  of  King- 
Williams- Town,  12  north  by  east  of  Mill-street,  12*} 
south-west  of  Cbarleville,  134  west-north-weet  of 
Mallow,  and  130  south-west  of  Dublin.  Three 
glens  which  adjoin  the  town,  or  are  situated  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  possess  a  large  aggregate  of 
woodland,  reclaimed  ground,  and  cultivated  terri- 
tory ;  and  they  boast  a  comparatively  crowded  popu- 
lation, and  s  large  amount  of  artificial  embellishment. 
The  large  mansion  and  extensively  planted  demesne 
of  Richard  O.  Aldworth,  Esq.,  in  particular,  stand 
in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  town,  and  very  greatly 
enrich  its  environs.  But  immediately  above  the 
town  commences  that  vast  tract  of  wild,  moorish, 
mountainous,  unimproved  country,  which  extends 
southward  over  all  the  western  frontier  of  Cork,  and 
westward  and  northward  far  into  Kerry  and  Lim- 
td,  though  nearly  1,000  square  miles  in  area, 
only  two  small  villages,  and  the  mansions 
of  only  two  resident  proprietors.  The  Aldworth 
family  are  proprietors  of  Newmarket,  and  have  of 
late  years  considerably  improved  it ;  and  they  are  a 
descendant-branch  from  the  Aid  worths,  formerly  of 
in  Berkshire.  The  town  possesses  one 
etty  good  street,  some  good-looking 
s,  s  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  a 
church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  to  the 
west  of  it,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading  to 
Blackwater-bridge,  stands  Castle-MacAulifie.  for- 
merly the  chief  seat  of  the  sept  of  Mac  Aulifle.  The 
fever  hospital  is  within  the  Kanturk  Poor-law  union, 
and  contains  10  beds,  but  is  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 30  patients;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £178 
14*.  5|d.,  and  admitted  192  patients.  The  dispen- 
sary serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  9,000  ; 


and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £25  10s.,  ana  expended 
£1815*.  Hid.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  21,  June  8, 
July  16,  Sept.  8,  Oct.  10.  and  Nov.  21.  A  Roman 
Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne  takes  name 
from  Newmarket,  and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Mi  Ion 
and  Rockhill.  The  celebrated  forensic  orator,  John 
Philpot  Curran,  spent  his  early  years  at  Newmarket, 
received  at  a  small  school  here  bis  first  instruction, 
rambled  about  the  streets  of  the  town  "i 
raggeu  apprentice  to  everj  xinu  oi  luieness  hi 
chief,"  and  while  yet  young,  was,  through  the  1 
volent  patronage  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyse,  rector  of 
Clonfert,  removed  hence  to  the  school  of  Middleton. 
Curran's  father  filled  the  humble  office  of  seneschal 
in  the  manor-court  of  Newmarket.  In  1677,  w-as 
born  at  Newmarket.  William  Clark,  who  has  been 
extensively  known  as  "the  ossified  man."  In  in. 
fancy  he  was  never  observed  to  turn  his  head  round 
or  to  bend  his  body  ;  in  boyhood,  he  could  not  put  his 
hands  behind  his  hack,  or  lift  them  higher  than  the 
level  of  his  elbow  ;  in  mature  life  he  received  all  hi* 
food  through  a  fissure,  caused  by  the  accidental 
of  his  front  teeth ;  in  old  age—for  he  lived 


all. 

;  and  when  his  body  was  dissected  after  death, 
it  was  found  to  be  one  mass  of  bone  from  the  top  of 
his  head  to  his  knees, — to  exhibit  only  one  bone  from 
end  to  end  of  the  dorsal  vertebra?,  — and  to  display 
prevailing  ossification  in  the  very  cartilages  of  the 
breast  which  served  to  maintain  the  play  of  respira- 
tion. An  engraving  of  his  skeleton  is  given  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Historv  of  Cork.  Area  of  the  town,  75 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,437;  in  1841,  1,899. 
Houses  311.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 119;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  110;  in  other 
pursuits.  1 1 3.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  14 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  153 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  169 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  6. 

NEWMARKET,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Agha- 
viller,  barony  of  Knocktopher,  co.  Kilkenny,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from 
Higginstown  to  Kells,  with  that  from  Knocktopher 
to  Pilltown,  I  *  mile  north  by  west  of  Higginstown, 
and  2*  south-west  of  Knocktopher.  In  the  southern 
vicinity  are  the  pillar-tower  and  the  ruined  castle  of 
Agbaviller,  and  the  noble  demesne  of  Castle- Morris. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Easter-Monday  and  Nov.  7.  The 
village  has  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
110.    Houses  18. 

NEWMARKET-ON-FERGUS,  a  post  and  mar- 
ket  town,  in  the  parish  of  Tomfinlougb,  barony  of 
Lower  Bunratty,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  on 
the  south-west  or  lower  road  from  Ennis  to  Limer- 
ick, 2  miles  east  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  Fergus, 
3j  south  by  west  of  Quin,  44  west-north-west  of 
Six-mile- Bridge,  4}  south-east  by  south  of  Clare - 
Gi  south-east  by  south  of  Ennis,  lis)  north-west  by 
west  of  Limerick,  and  106,  south-west  by  west  of 
Dublin.    In  its  vicinity  are  Carrigoran-house,  the 

fine  seat  of  Sir  Fitzgerald,  Bart. ;  Ballycar,  Mr. 

Colpoys ;  Dromoland,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien,  Bart.  ;  Joy-lodge  ;  Rathlaheen- 
cottage  ;  Rathlaheen-  house  ;  and  Shepherdfield- 
house  Various  interesting  antiquities  of 
feudal'  and  the  Druidical  times  exist  in  the 


hourhood.  The  town  is  a  constabulary  station. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Monday  and  Nor.  7.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Ennis  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  7,534 ; 
and.  in  1839-40,  it  received  £119  12s.,  and  expended 
£102  10s.  9d.  Area  of  the  town.  44  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1.118;  in  1841.  1.526.  Houses  244. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  161 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  104  ;  in  other  pursuits, 
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Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 12;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  95;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  206 ;  on  means  not  specified,  24. 

NEWMILLS,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ross, 
western  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  M  winter.  In  its  vicinity  are  part  of  a  Druid, 
ical  circle,  a  cromlech,  and  a  standing  stone.  The 
circle  has  no  central  stone,  and  has  lost  all  the  stones 
of  its  periphery  except  five.  The  cromlech  consists 
of  a  covering  stone  and  three  supporters.  The 
standing-stone  is  situated  about  100  yards  from  the 
circle;  and  is  similar  in  relative  situation  to  the 
of  Stonehenge  and  Rollrich  in  Eng- 
of  the  hamlet  not  specially  returned. 
NEWMILLS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tullan- 
isken,  barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster. 
It  stands  1|  mile  north-west  of  Coal- Island,  and  3 
north-north-east  of  Dungannon.  Pop.,  in  1831,  105. 
Houses  20. 

NEWPARK.  one  of  five  denominations  of  a  bog 
on  the  north-west  border  of  the  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  nearly  midway  between  Cashel  and  Littleton, 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  The  other  denominations 
are  Erry,  Coo  lea.  Cool  lei  p,  and  Ballytarsna.  The 
bog  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Aghnagummane ; 
on  the  east,  by  Gralla  ;  on  the  south,  by  Coolea  and 
Newpark;  and  on  the  west,  by  Ballytarsna  and 
Erry.  Area,  2,073  acres ;  maximum  and  minimum 
elevation  above  sea-level,  384  and  354  feet;  average 
depth,  18  feet ;  greatest  depth,  28  feet ;  least  depth, 
2  feet;  estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £3,145  lis. 
2d.  The  bog  is  traversed  across  the  north  end  by 
the  road  from  Cashel  to  Littleton ;  and  it  has,  for  a 
very  long  period,  served  as  a  chief  turbary  for  Cashel. 

NEW  PIER,  the  quondam  name  of  the  village  of 
Liscanor,  parish  of  Kilmacrehy,  north  shore  of  Lis- 
canor  bay,  3$  miles  west  of  Ennistymon,  barony  of 
Corcomroe,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 

NEWPORT  (Tbb),  a  river  of  the  countv  of 
Mayo,  Con  naught.  It  issues  from  Lough  Beltra, 
carrying  of  rail  the  waters  which  rise  within  the  large 
catchment  basin  of  that  lake ;  and  it  runs  5*  miles 
west-south-westward,  chiefly  through  the  parish  of 
Burrishoole,  and  past  the  town  of  Newport-Pratt, 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  Clew  bay,— or  rather,  to 
the  head  of  a  small  arm  of  that  bay  often  called 
Newport  bay.  Though  the  river  is  tidal  over  only 
|  of  a  mile,  and  is  navigable  over  even  that  distance 
only  by  boats,  yet  it  falls  only  61  feet  from  Lough 
Beltra,  and  less  than  150  feet  from  the  summit  level 
of  the  country  between  Clew  bay  and  Killalla  bay ; 
so  that  it  cuts  the  way  for  an  easily  constructive 
artificial  navigation  through  the  very  centre  of  the 
north-western  highlands  of  Mayo,  from  Clew  bav  to 
Lough  Conn  and  the  river  Mov.  The  chief  affluents 
of  the  Newport  river  are  the  Skeedagh,  the  Bucka- 
doon,  and  the  Glenisland.  The  right  of  fishing  in 
the  river  is  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  A.  O'Don- 
nell.  Bart. 

NEWPORT,  or  Newport- Pratt,  a  small  post, 
market,  and  sea- port  town,  in  the  parish  and  barony 
of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  on 
the  Newport  river,  on  the  road  from  Castlebar  to 
Achill  and  Belmullet,  and  on  that  from  West  port  to 
Crossmolina,  5.1  miles  north  of  Westport,  8  west- 
north-west  of  Castlebar,  14  south-south-west  of 
Crossmolina,  29$  south-east  of  Belmullet,  and  134 
west-north- west  half-west  of  Dublin.  Both  the 
of  the  town  are  beautifully 


views  troiu  vantage-grounds  on  the  outskirts  and  in 
the  near  vicinity  are  full  of  character,  romance,  and 
power.    The  vale  of  the  Newport  river  close  to  the 


town's  skirts  is  very  varied  in  surface,  and  quite  about  the  vear  1828,  by 
bosky  with  wood  ;  and  it  boasts,  on  the  one  side,   4f}d.  from  "the  Board.  I 


sylvan  parsonage  of 

and  on  the  other,  the  pleasant  and  beautiful  seat  of 
Sir  Richard  O'Donnell,  Bart.,  the  proprietor  of  am 
enormous  extent  of  the  highland!)  of  Mayo,  away  to 
the  extremity  of  Achill.  The  Newport  river  it*elf 
is  playful  and  merry  while  trotting  past  the  town  ; 
the  shores  of  its  small  estuary  are  beach y  and  clean  ; 
the  adjacent  expanse  of  Clew  bay  is  a  perfect  la- 
byrinth of  land  and  water, — the  land  all  verdant  and 
fertile  ;  the  neighbouring  high-grounds  arise  frown- 
inglv  aloft  as  the  frontier  ramparts  of  a  vast  region  of 
wild  uplands;  the  far-away  views  of  Croagh  pa  trick. 
Clare-Island,  the  Burrishoole  mountains,  and  the 
alpine  masses  of  Mount-Nepbin,  form  a  sublime  and 
impressive  perspective;  and  Melcomb-Hill,  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  town,  commands  a  panoramic 
prospect  of  these  objects  and  landscapes,  so  rich,  *o 
varied,  and  so  extensive — including  the  whole  basin 
of  Clew  bay — as  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  other  great 
scenic  view  in  the  kingdom.  The  attractions  of  the 
town  to  at  once  the  tourist,  the  sportsman,  and  the 
sea-bather,  are  both  great  and  many.  Yet,  with  all 
their  advantages  of  soil  and  situation,  and  in  spite  of 
very  valuable  and  extensive  recent  improvement*, 
the  town  and  its  environs  present  to  the  eye  very 
broad  appearances  of  poverty  and  of  comparative  in- 
ertion  and  neglect.  The  hotel,  however,  is  neat 
and  comfortable  ;  the  cars  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  are  good;  several  good  private  houses 
have  been  built  along  the  quay;  and  some  lar^e 
storehouses  have  been  erected  or  were  recently  in 
progress.  The  church  of  Burrishoole  in  the  town 
is  a  neat  structure ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
is  commodious ;  and  two  or  three  scboolhouses  are 
remarkable  for  their  neatness,  their  sire,  and  espe- 
cially their  moral  achievements.  The  main  body  of 
the  town,  consisting  of  a  principal  street  and  several 
deflecting  lanes,  has  a  squalid  appearance.  The 
quays  are  excellent  and  extensive ;  and  the  harbour 
is  spacious,  and  of  direct  and  easy  entrance,  and  can 
bring  up  to  the  quays  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons 
burden.  Considerable  shipments  of  com  were  for- 
merly made  at  Newport,  but  they  do  not  now  ex- 
ceed 1,000  tons  a- year, — most  of  the  trade  having' 
been  removed  to  Westport.  Fairs  are  held  on  June 
8,  Aug.  1,  Nov.  11,  and  Dec.  20.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Westport  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  district  of  88.553  acres,  with  a  pop.  of 
22,383;  and.  in  1840-41,  it  expended  £127  8s.  5d.. 
and  administered  to  7,609  patients.  Area  of  the 
town,  27  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,235;  in  1841, 
1,091.  Houses  180.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  68;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  104;  in 
other  pursuits,  34.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  12 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  120;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  69;  on 
means  not  specified,  5. 

NEWPORT-TIP.,  or  8t.  John's  op  Newport, 
a  benefice  or  parochial  union,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  co.  Tipperary. 
Munster.  It  takes  name  from  the  town  of  Newport- 
Tip,  i  see  next  article] ;  is  identical  with  the  southern 
half  of  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra ;  and  consists 
of  the  parishes  and  rectories  of  Kilvolane,  Kilioscully, 
Kilnerath,  and  Kilcomenty.  Length,  8  miles ; 
breadth,  7.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1 1,878.  Cross  income, 
£1,423  Is.  8d. ;  nett,  £1.269  4s.  5*d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  for  Kilioscully  receives  a  salary 
of  £75;  and  one  for  the  other  parts  of  the  benefice 
receives  £95  10s.  2jd.  The  church  in  the  town  of 
Newport-Tip.  was  built  about  77  years  ago,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £415  7s.  8Jd.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits;  and  that  in  Kilioscully  was  built 

of  a  gift  of  £8*)  15s. 
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150;  attendance  140,  and  about  40.  The 

Impels  of  Kilcomenty,  of  Kilvo- 
in  Kilnerath,  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  about  400,  between  500  and  600,  and 
about  2,200;  those  of  Killoscully  and  Bailinahinch 
in  Kilneratb  have  each  an  attendance  of  about  700; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
each  of  these  sets  of  chapel*  i>  mutually  united.  In 
1834,  the  inhabitant*  of  the  benefice  consisted  of  558 
,  6  Protestant  dissenters,  and  11, 
»lira;  and  19  daily  school*  had  < 
i  722  bovs  and  530  girls. 
NEWPORT-TIP.,  a  small  market  and  poet  town, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilvolane,  barony  of  Owney  and 
Arra,  co.  Tipperary,  Monster.    It  stands  on  the 
Mulkern  rivulet,  on  the  road  from  Silvermines  to 
Limerick,  on  the  road  from  Killaloe  to  Abington, 
and  at  the  western  termination  of  the  Anglesey  road 
among  the  Keeper  mountains,  2§  miles  east  of  the 
transit  of  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  mail-road,  4 
south  by  east  of  Birdhill,  4)  north  by  west  of  Abing- 
too,  5  east-north-east  of  Castle-Connell,  7}  south- 
west of  Silvermines,  9|  north-east  by  east  of  Lim- 
erick, and  85}  south-west  by  west  of  Dublin.  Ita 
rite  is  at  the  south-west  base  of  the  Keeper  moun- 
tains, near  the  northern  verge  of  the  great,  rich 
plain,  which  extends  across  the  county  of  Limerick 
to  the  Shannon.    In  its  vicinity  are  the  seats  of 
Derryleagh;  Castle  waller,  R.  Waller,  Esq.;  Rock- 
vale -house;   Oakhampton- house,  Mr.  Anderson; 
Brook -lodge;    Fortemil  ;   Coole  -  house  ;  Mount- 
Philips,  William  Philips,  Esq. ;  Cregg-house ;  Anna- 
holty-house ;  Ballymackeogh ;  Mount-Rivera;  Fox- 
Hall  ;  Dram  ore-house  ;  Bloomfield  ;  Barn-bouse ; 
and  Mount- Prospect .    The  town  has  a  church,  a 
;  Catholic  chapel,  a  bridewell,  and  a  dispen- 
and  the  first  of  these  stands  on  a  site  208  feet 
of  altitude  above  tea-level.    The  salary  of  the  bride- 
well is  £15;  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  bride- 
well daring  1843  was  £16  9s.  3d.    The  dispensary 
is  within  the  Nenagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  8,905;  and,  in  1839- 
40.  it  expended  £105.  and  administered  to  3,000 
patients.    Fairs  are  held  on  March  25,  April  27. 
Corpus  Christi  day,  July  21,  Oct.  23,  and  Dec.  27. 
Area  of  the  town,  24  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  852; 
in  1841,  1,072.    Houses  157.    Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  77 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
93 ;  in  other  pursuits,  83.   Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  10;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  90;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  91;  on 
means  not  specified,  1 2. 

NEW-QUAY,  a  fishing-village  and  a  small  har- 
bour, in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Burren,  and 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of  Burren,  co. 
Cure,  Munster.  See  Borrem.  The  qua 
the  village  acquires  its  name  was  original 
Burren- Quay;  and  is  a  comparatively  recent  erec- 
tion, neatly  constructed  in  hewn  limestone,  extend- 
ing 105  feet  along  the  shore,  with  a  return  of  72 
feet  for  boats,  and  a  jetty  pier-head,  70  feet  long, 
high,  extending  to  low  water,  with  a  good 
admitting  coasting- vessels.  Much  busi- 
here  in  shipping  corn,  in  landing  turf, 
and  in  the  fisheries;  a  packet  sails  regularly  in 
summer,  across  Gal  way  -  ha  v  to  Gal  way;  the  wharf 
is  commonly  filled  with  craft ;  and  some  good  houses 
have  been  built  at  the  quay.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
celebrated  oyster-banks  of  Burren.  A  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kilfenora  takes  name 
from  New-Quay,  and  has  a  chapel  at  the  village. 
The  adjacent  sea-board  was,  not  very  long  ago,  in- 
accessible to  wheeled  vehicles ;  but  is  now  connected 
by  excellent  roads  with  Eimis  and  Kinvarra.  Pop. 
of  the  village  not  specially  returned. 


NEW-QUAY,  co.  Wexford. 

NEWRATH.  SeeNKwaaxH. 

NEW-ROSS.    Sec  Rom  (New). 

NEWRY  (The),  a  river,  chiefly  of  the  county 
of  Down,  Ulster.  It  rises  near  Rathfriland,  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Iveagh ;  and  runs  7  miles  south- 
ward, 1  mile  westward,  3  miles  north-north-west- 
ward, and  U  mile  westward  in  the  interior  of  the 
county  of  Down;  then  proceeds  2}  miles  southward, 
along  the  boundary  -  line  between  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Armagh  to  the  town  of  Newry;  and 
thence,  under  the  name  of  Narrow  Water,  flows 
tidally  between  the  county  of  Down  on  the  left,  and 
the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Louth  on  the  right,  to 
the  head  of  the  bay  or  sea-lough  of  Carlingford. 
See  Narrow  Water.  This  river  supplies  several 
bleaching  fields  and  mill*,  and  has  become  artificially 
identified  with  a  great  and  important  navigation :  see 
next  article. 

NEWRY,  a  navigation,  partly  natural,  but  chiefly 
artificial,  connecting  the  head  of  Lough  Carlingford 
with  the  Upper  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh,  Ulster. 
Narrow  Water,  or  the  lower  and  tidal  portion  of 
Newry  river,  was  naturally  so  obstructed  by  a  de- 
posit of  stones  and  mud,  that  it  could  bring  up  to 
the  town  of  Newry,  only  vessels  of  small  burden,  and 
these  only  at  high  water ;  but  partly  by  aid  of  deep- 
ening* over  its  lower  portion,  and  partly  by  aid  of 
a  canal  cut  along  ita  upper  portion,  it  now  brings  up 
large  sea-borne  vessels.  The  line  of  artificial  navi- 
gation or  of  strict  canal,  commences  at  Fathom,  If 
mile  below  Newry;  it  ascends  to  Newry  by  aid  of 
one  lock  at  Fathom,  and  another  in  the  southern  out- 
skirts of  the  to  wn ;  i  t  ascends  to  Gerard's-  Pass,  4  miles 
above  Newry,  by  aid  of  six  locks ,  it  ascends  thence 
to  the  commencement  of  the  summit-level,  imme- 
diately north  of  Poyntx-Pass,  by  aid  of  four  locks; 
it  continues  on  the  summit-level  3  miles,  to  the 
vicinity  ot'Srarva,  and  passes  alongside  Lough  Shark, 
whose  surface-elevation  is  80  feet  above  sea-level ; 
and  it  descends  to  the  Bann,  3  miles  above  Porta- 
down,  by  aid  of  three  locks.  The  but  3  miles  of 
the  canal's  course  is  north-westward  within  co.  Ar- 
magh ;  but  all  the  previous  part  of  its  course  is 
northward,  along  the  bottom  of  the  long  valley  or 
dingle  which  separates  co.  Armagh  from  co.  Down, 
and  much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  strictly  on  the 
boundary-line  between  these  counties.  The  aver- 
age breadth  of  the  whole  canal  is  40 feet  at  the  top; 
and  the  breadth  of  the  locks  is  15  feet  in  the  clear. 
The  work  was  completed  entirely  by  means  of  par- 
liamentary grants ;  and  was  placed  under  the  control, 
originally,  of  a  board  of  21  members,  including  the 
noblemen  and  representatives  of  the  counties  of  Ar- 
magh, Down,  and  Tyrone,  but  subsequently  of  both 
a  managing  body  of  resident  Newry  merchants,  and 


a  reviewing  or  sup 
gation,  and  eventually  in  the  Newry  Navigation  com- 
pany. The  navigation  was  for  a  long  period  so 
damaged  and  impeded  as  almost  to  occasion  the  ruin 
of  the  trade  of  Newry ;  but  it  is  now  in  such  a  good 
condition  as  not  only  to  promote  the  great  and  steady 
progress  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Newry, 
to  subserve  the  general  purposes  of  the  great : 
carrying  trade  within  the  basin  of  Lough  Neagh, 
and  through  the  richest  parts  of  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern section  of  Ulster.  The  toll  exacted  upon  the 
canal  is  Is.  per  ton  either  outwards  or  inwards;  and 
the  receipts  amounted  in  1830,  to  £2,309  Is.  7d., — 
and  in  1832,  to  £3,029  1  Is.  8d.  The  company  U  now 
engaged  in  constructing  locks  near  Narrow  Water, 
and  proportionally  deepening  and  widening  the  canal, 
with  the  view  of  admitting  steamers  of  600  tons 
burthen  to  the  quays  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
NEWRY,  a  lordship,  or  peculiar  jurisdiction,  m 
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the  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  Ulster.  Its 
Down  section  is  identical  with  the  lordship  or  barony 
of  Newry  [see  next  article] ;  its  Armagh  section 
consists  of  a  main  body  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Orier,  and  detached  districts  in  the  barony  of  West  \ 
O'Neilland;  and  the  two  sections  are  jointly  iden- 
tical with  the  parish  of  Nkwry  :  which  see.  This 
great  territory  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cistercian 

rdinary 


civil,  it  passed,  through  various  changes,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey.  The  Earl,  as  supe- 
rior of  the  lordship,  is  lay-abbot  and  ex-oflicio  rector 
of  the  parish ;  he  has  the  power  of  granting  marriage 
licences  and  probates  of  wills  ;  he  receive*  the 
with  his  rents,  and  pays  a  sa 


are  tideway, 
of 


B  miles; 

Area  of  the  whole  section,  1M58  acres 


salary  to  a 

his  vicar;  he  holds  courts  baron  and 
command  the  sheriff  not  to  carry  his  rod  through 
his  territories ;  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  he  has 
the  power,  by  his  rescript,  of  discharging  all  recog- 
nizances to  the  Crown,  which  hare  been  forfeited 
within  his  jurisdiction.  The  abbey,  out  of 
constitution  and  history  arose  such  singular 
will  be  noticed  in  our  article  on  the  town  of  Newby 

NKWRY.  a  lordship  or  barony  in  the  counties  of  j 
Down  and  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  consists  of  a  main  body 
on  the  south-west  border  of  the  former  county,  and 
a  small  detached  district,  measuring  about  a  mile  in 
length  and  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  lying  34  miles  north, 
east  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  main  body.  The 
detached  district  is  surrounded  by  Upper  Iveagh ;  and 
the  main  body  is  bounded  on  the  north,  the  east,  and 
the  south  by  that  barony,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Armagh.  Length  of  the  main  bodv,  south- 
south-westward,  7i  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3|.  Area 
of  the  whole  barony,  17, 148  acres,  1  rood,  38  perches, 
—of  which  137  acres,  3  roods  are  tideway,  and  104 
acres,  3  roods,  5  perches  are  fresh  water.  The  Act 
6  and  7  William  IV.,  transferred  the  town  land  of 
Shannaghan  from  the  lordship  of  the  barony  of 
Newry  to  the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,— pop.,  in 
1841,  879.  The  rest  of  the  barony  of  Newrv  is 
identical  with  the  co.  Down  section  of  the  parish  of 

Newry:  see  next  article  Pop.,  in  1831,  19.369; 

in  1841,  18,907.  Houses  3,270.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,605;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  1,714;  in  other  pursuits,  421.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  128;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  1,722 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  1,763;  on  means  not  specified,  137.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
3,723;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,791  ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,312.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
2,241 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,937 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,705. — Newry  barony 
lies  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Newry.  The  total  j 
number  of  tenements  valued  in  the  rural  districts  is  i 
1,859;  and  of  these,  993  were  valued  under  £5,-428, 
under  £10,-866,  under  £15,-95.  under  £20,— 60, 
under  £25,-28,  under  £30.-24,  under  £40.-18, 
under  £50,— and  £26,  at  and  above  £50.  Annual 
value  of  the  property  rated,  £22,843  18s.  8d.  Sums 
levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  sum-  | 
mer.  1841,  £957  3s.  6d.  and  £791  0s.  6d. 

NEWRY,  or  St.  Mary's  of  Newry,  a  parish,  ' 
containing  a  borough  of  the  same  name,  and  partly  ; 
identical  with  the  lordship  of  the  barony  of  Newry,  ] 
co.  Down,  and  partly  situated  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Orier,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  The  Upper  Orier  section, 
in  a  general  view,  lies  compactly  with  the  main  body 
of  the  barony  of  Newry  section,  or  is  separated  from  it 
only  by  the  Newry  river  and  canal ;  yet  it  consists  of 
three  mutually  detached  districts, — one  containing  a 


south  along  the 
to  5  furlongs 
2*  mile,  by  1*.  and 
extending  along  the  Narrow  Water, — and  one  lying 
k  a  mile  west  of  the  first,  and  measuring  1 J  mile  by 
|.  Area  of  these  three  districts,  or  of  the  whole  of 
the  Orier  section,  4,501  acres,  3  roods,  16  perches, 
— of  which  206  acres,  1  rood,  6 
and  40  a 
the  mail 
breadth,  1 ;. 

1  rood,  33  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole  parish,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census,  25, 1 17,  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  24,557;  in  1841, 
25,168.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  co.  Down 
section,  in  1831,  9.845;  in  1841.  10,008.  Houses 
1.840.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Upper 
Orier  section,  in  1831,  1,304;  in  1841,  2,005. 
Houses  360.  The  whole  parish,  in  a  general  view, 
is  beautiful  and  ornate  in  surface,  and  pleasant  and 
prosperous  in  economical  condition;  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  area  consist  of  either  good  or  excellent 
arable  land.  Overhanging  the  town  in  the  west, 
though  two  miles  distant  from  it  in  their  summit- 
line,  and  situated  partly  in  the  parish  of  Newry  and 
partly  in  that  of  Killevy,  are  the  Newry  mountains, 
forming  a  noble  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  attain- 
ing an  altitude  of  1,385  feet  above  sea-level.  In 
the  co.  Down  section  of  the  parish  are  frequent 
sheets  of  park  scenery,  numerous  patches  and  sprink- 
lings of  villa-decoration,  and  the  seats  of  Mount- 
Kearney,  Sheepbridge-house,  Ellenvale,  Eden,  Ash- 
grove,  Ivy-lodge,  Maryville,  Loughorne-bouse,  True- 
mount,  Savanmore-house,  Glenvale,  Benagh-lodge, 
Temple -Gowran-  house,  Temple- Hill,  and  Green- 
wood-Park. The  Upper  Orier  section  contains  the 
seats  of  Violet-hill,  Turner-hill,  Ashton,  Fathom- 
park,  and  Derrymore-house  This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, territorially  surrounded  by  the  dio.  of  Dromore, 
but  within  the  exempt  jurisdiction  he  longing  to  the 
Earl  of  Kilmorey.  Endowment  by  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
morey, £400.  Gross  income,  £406;  nett,  £146.  Pat- 
ron, the  Earl  of  Kilmorey.  A  chapel-of-ease,  called 
St.  Patrick's,  exists  within  the  parish  and  town ;  and 
a  third  chapel  has  been  recently  erected  on  Lord 
Downshire's  estate,  in  that  part  of  the  town  called 
Corneyhaugh.  Two  curates,  the  one  for  the  par- 
ochial church  and  the  other  for  the  ehapel-of-case, 
receive  each  a  salary  of  £100.  The  parochial 
church,  or  St.  Mary's,  was  built  in  181 1,  at  the  cost 
of  £12,566  15s.  4 ,<l.  for  building,  and  £2,409  4s. 
7pd.  for  site  and  incidental  expenses, — of  which 
£3,138  9s.  2]d.  was  a  testamentary  bequest  from 
the  late  W.  \eedham,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor, 
£1,346  15s.  4«d.  was  a  bequest  from  Sir  Trevor 
Corry,  £923  Is.  61  d.  was  a  subscription  from  the 
Earl  of  Kilmorey,  £461  10s.  91  d.  was  a  subscription 
from  General  Needham,  £2,520  was  raised  by  the  sale 
of  pews,  and  £6,646  3s.  Id.  was  raised  by  parochial 
assessment.  Sittings  700 ;  attendance,  from  200  to 
500.  The  chapel-of-ease,  or  St.  Patrick's,  was 
originally  the  parish  •  church,  but  was  converted 
by  act  of  parliament  in  1830  into  a  chapel-of-ease. 
Sittings  700;  attendance,  from  250  to  600.  In  1834, 
one  Synod  of  Ulster  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
was  attended  by  from  500  to  700;  one  Secession 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  by  180;  one  Synod  of 
Ulster  meeting-house  in  Donaghmore,  by  550 ;  one 
Scotch  Seceding  meeting-house  in  Ryan,  by  70 ;  one 
Independent  meeting-house,  by  from  80  to  200 ;  one 
Wesley  an  Methodist  meeting-house,  bv  from  100  to 
300;  one  Primitive  Methodist  meeting-house,  by 
from  60  to  120 ;  one  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist 
meeting-house,  by  from  35  to  60;  one  Remonstrant 
Synod  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  by  450;  the 
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old  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  by  1,440;  the  Roman 

Catholic  chapel  at  Newtown,  by  from  800  to  1,650; 
and  the  Sheeptown  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  by  050. 
In  the  MM  year  the  parishioners  consisted  of  3,139 
Churchmen,  7.213  Presbyterians,  7-5  other  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  14,609  Roman  Catholica;  and 
13  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  930  boys  and 
978  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was  salaried  with  £1 
2s.  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £20 


-  £3 

Society ;  one,  with  £30  from  the  National  Board, 
and  £5  from  subscription;  one,  with  £10  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society ;  one,  with  £20  from  the 
National  Board,  and  £15  from  a  legacy;  one,  with 
£12  14s.  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society;  one, 
with  £40  from  subscription ;  one,  with  £12  from 
the  National  Board ;  one,  with  £4  from  Dickenson, 
and  £4  from  Miss  Corry;  one,  with  £5  from  the 
Marquis  of  Aug lc sea,  and  £5  from  Mr.  Parsons ;  and 
one,  with  £4  from  Mr.  Needham  Thompson.  In 
1842,  one  National  school  at  Crowreagh  had  on  its 
books  81  boys  and  37  girls ;  one  at  Grimm  had  88 
boys  and  49  girls ;  one  at  Crowban  had  48  boys  and 
47  girls  ;  one  at  Loughorne  had  43  boys  and  27  girls; 
one  at  Sheeptown  had  52  boys  and  37  girls ;  one  at 
Crowbill  had  83  boys  and  75  girls ;  one  at  Rock  vale 
had  59  boys  ;  another  at  Rock  vale  had  54  girls ;  one 
in  High-street  of  the  town  bad  510  girls ;  and  one  in 
Chapel-street  of  the  town  had  218  boys.  Doctor 
Leruian,  titular  bishop  of  Dromore,  bequeathed 
£000  5  per  cents,  to  endow  this  latter  school.  At 
Violet  -hill,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Blacke,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Dromore,  is  a  preparatory  scmi- 
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A  post  and  market  town,  a  sea-port,  and  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  partly  in  the  lordship  of  Newry, 
co.  Down,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Orser, 
co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Newry  river 
and  canal,  and  at  the  forking  of  the  great  north  road 
from  Dublin  into  the  lines  toward  respectively  Bel- 
fast and  Armagh,  21  miles  east  by  south  of  Cam. 
lough,  4i  north  of  Flurry-Bridge,  .51  north-north- 
west of  Warrenpoint,  6|  west  by  south  of  Hilltown, 
7  south-west  of  Rathfriland,  8|  south  of  Lougbbrick- 
land,  9}  eaat  by  south  of  Newtown-Hamilton,  10 
north  by  east  of  Dundalk,  10  south-east  by  south  of 
MarkethiU,  10,  south  by  west  of  Banbridge,  12} 
west- north-west  of  Kilkeel,  15|  south-east  of  Ar- 
magh, 17  east  by  north  of  Castle-Blayney,  234  south- 
south  -  west  of  Lisburn,  26£  north  of  Drogheda,  40 
south-south-west  of  Belfast,  and  50  north  of  Dublin. 

Environs.]  —  The  country  immediately  around 
Newry  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  is 
low,  fertile,  ornate,  and  thickly  studded  with  villas; 
and  that  on  the  west  is  boldly  and  wildly  diversified, 
first  with  the  Newry  mountains,  and  next  immedi- 
ately beyond  them,  with  the  massive  and  soaring 
form  of  the  SHereguIlion  mountain.  The  gorgeous 
valley  which  brings  down  the  river  has  the  town  in 
its  centre,  is  screened  in  the  east  with  the  grand 
and  romantic  masses  of  the  Mourne  mountains,  and 
passes  off,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  into  the  surpass 
tng  combination  of  power  and  beauty  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  the  basin  of  Lough  Carling- 
ford.  Various  heights  in  the  viciiuty  of  the  town, 
but  particularly  the  vantage-grounds  of  the  Gap  of 
Barnish  on  the  road  to  Slievegullion,  command  ex- 
quisite views  of  the  town,  the  valley,  and  the  ad- 
jacent mountains. 

The  Interior  of  the  7Wn.]_  The  Down  sec- 
tion of  the  town  is  pretty  nearly  compact,  and 


extends  southward  immediately  along  the  Newry 
river ;  and  the  Armagh  section  is  partly  com- 
pact and  partly  straggling,  and  is  bounded,  along 
the  east,  portly  by  the  Newry  river  but  chiefly 
by  the  canal, — the  canal  only  in  one  place,  over  a 
distance  of  350  yards,  so  far  deviating  from  close 
juxtaposition  with  the  course  of  the  river  as  to 
permit  the  interposition  of  a  number  of  houses. 
All  the  principal  streets  are  airy,  well-edificed,  and 


quite  or  nearly  regular ;  and  scarcely  any  of  even  the 
back  streets  or  the  outlets  degenerate  into  mean- 


ness or  extreme  poverty.  One  principal  street  of 
the  Down  section  proceeds  at  a  mean  distance  of  85 
yards  from  the  river,  and  extends  first  400  yards  to 
the  south-south-west,  and  next  530  to  the  south. 


Another  proceeds  parallel  to  the  former,  at  a 

of  from  90  to  180  yards  to  the  east ;  and  ex- 
lint  150  yards  to  the  south-south-west,  next 


200  to  the  south,  next  100  to  the  south-west,  next 
460  to  the  south,  and  next  500  to  the  south  by  east  . 
Another  proceeds  400  yards  south-west  by  south, 
and  falls  upon  the  preceding  at  the  point  where  it 
deflects  to  the  south-west ;  another  commences  at 
the  top  of  the  last,  and  goes  off  some  distance  to  the 
east;  four  come  up  from  the  river,  intersect  the 
first  principal  street  at  right  angles,  and  fall  at  vari- 
ous points  upon  the  second  principal  street;  and 
numerous  lanes  and  secondary  streets  both  connect 
and  wing  all  the  principal  streets.  Four  stone- 
bridges  maintain  the  communication  across  the  river, 
and  are  instantly  succeeded  by  bridges  across  the 
canal.  Three  principal  streets*  of  respectively  560, 
280,  and  300  yards  in  length  pass  north-westward, 
westward,  and  west-north- west  ward  from  the  river 
opposite  the  northern  third  of  the  Down  section  of 
the  town,  and  form  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
compact  and  chief  part  of  the  Armagh  section  ;  and 
two  partially  edificed  streets  of  830  and  420  yards  in 
length,  proceed  westward  and  south-westward  from 
the  two  southern  bridges,  to  fall  upon  a  long  but  par- 
tially edificed  street  which  extends  somewhat  parallel 
with  the  canal.  The  older  portions  of  the  town 
were  irregularly  and  inconveniently  built  on  the  side 
of  a  ridge ;  but  the  modern  streets,  on  the  low 
grounds,  are  comparatively  regular,  specious,  and 
well-edificed.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  built  of  an 
excellent  granite ;  and  the  character  of  the  town,  as 
a  whole,  whether  as  to  street-alignment,  architec- 
ture, or  interior  appearance,  is  pleasing  to  a  stranger, 
and  displays  considerable  resemblance  to  Belfast, 
Londonderry,  and  the  other  chief  towns  of  Ulster. 

The  Abbey.]— An  abbey  for  Cistercians  was  founded 
at  Newry  in  1 153,  by  Maurice  MacLoghlin,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  with  the  consent  of  the  kings  and  peers 
of  Ulster  and  Errigal.  The  charter  of  institution 
is  a  curious  and  unique  document, — almost  the  only 

to°thc  Angh^Norinan  invasion  ^and  it  was  copied 
by  Dr.  O'Conor,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  into  his  Rerum  Hibemicorum  Scriptores, 
and  has  recently  been  translated  and  brought  with 
abundant  prominence  before  the  notice  of  the  public 
The  abbey  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of  Newry, 
and  became  an  institution  of  great  monastic  celebrity ; 
and  it  was  called  popularly  Nevoracense  Monasterium, 
but  in  the  charter  Ibar  Cyn  Tracta,  '  the  flourishing 
head  of  a  yew  tree.'    Tradition,  to  account  for  the 


latter  name,  says,  that  a  celebrated  grove  of  yew  trees 
grew  on  the  abbey's  site,  and  that  two  remarkable 

Hence,"  says 
called,  in  the 

plural  number,  we  .>ewnes  or  we  x*ews :  in  the 
Latin  of  that  age,  it  is  translated  Monasterium  de 
viridi  ligno,  from  the  Irish  Na  Jut."    About  80 
after  the  founding  of  the  abbey,  it 


prew  on  vne  aooey  s  sue,  anu  mat  iwo  rei 
yew  trees  shaded  the  abbey  gates.  "  Hen 
antiquarian  philology,  "the  place  was  calle 
plural  number,  the  Newnes  or  the  Yews 
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from  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster,  a  confirmation 
of  iU  several  endowments ;  and  thence  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  it  flourished,  and  amassed  consider, 
able  treasures.  In  1543,  the  institution  was  trans, 
muted  from  an  abbey  into  a  collegiate  church  for 
secular  priests,  consisting  of  a  warden  and  virars 
choral;  and  in  the  30th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  it 
received,  in  its  altered  form,  a  confirmation  of  all  its 
previous  possessions,  with  the  reservation  only  of  an 
annual  rent  of  four  marks  to  the  Crown  ;  but  a  few 
years  later,  at  the  disruption  of  England  from  the 
papal  see,  it  shared  the  fate  of  all  similar  institu- 
tions, and  was  dissolved.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal,  marshal  of  Ireland,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  abbey,  with  its  great  landed 

C sessions,  and  with  all  the  immunities  and  privi- 
es which  had  belonged  to  it  as  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment ;  and  he  was  permitted  to  use  in  his 
the 


seal  of  the  charter,  exhibiting  a 
,  in  his  albe  upon  a  chair,  supported  by 
two  yew  trees,  with  the  legend,  4  Sigellum  exempts; 
jurisdictionis  Viridi  ligno,  alias  Newry  et  Mourne.' 
The  marshal  adopted  his  new  and  beautiful  territory 
as  his  residence,  converted  the  abbey  into  bis  palace, 


I  rotes  tan  t  settlers,  and  built 
works,  the  vestiges  of  which  were  not  long  ago  very 
distinct.  The  abbey  territory,  as  it  existed  at  the 
dissolution,  and  formed  the  grant  to  the  marshal, 
included  not  only  the  lordship  of  Newry,  but  also 
the  manor  of  Mourne,  — the  latter  more  extensive 
though  less  valuable  than  the  former;  and  it  was 
long  enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bagnal,  but  at  length  became  the  joint  property  of 
two  ladies,  the  one  of  whom  carried  the  lordship  of 
Newry  to  the  family  of  Needham,  and  the  other  the 
manor  of  Mourne  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey.  A  celebrated  rath,  with  a  large  platform 
formed  on  its  summit,  marks  the  mutual  boundary  of 
the  two  properties  about  a  mile  from  Newry  ;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  as  a  place  of  single  com- 
bat between  two  princes,  who  were  competitors  for 
a  royal  territory,  and  hence  is  popularly  termed  the 
Crown* Rath.  The  grant  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal 
excepts  from  the  jurisdiction  conveyed  to  him  certain 
tenements  in  the  town  of  Newry,  and  the  whole  of 
the  townland  and  water-courses  of  Corny haiif-h  pre. 
viously  granted  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Patrick 
Cr.lly. 

Public  Building*.] — St.  Patrick's  church  was  built 
in  1578,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal ;  it  was  almost 
destroyed  in  1641,  by  the  insurgents;  it  remained  a 
ruin  till  after  the  Restoration;  and  it  was  then 
repaired  and  roofed,  and  soon  after  raised  higher 
than  before,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
gallery.  This  structure  stands  upon  high  ground, 
on  the  north-east  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  almost 
inaccessible  to  carriages.  St.  Mary's  church  is  a  band- 
some  edifice  of  hammered  granite,  in  the  modern 
pointed  style  of  architecture,  surmounted  by  a  tower 
1 90  feet  in  height,  and  sit  uated  on  low  ground,  in  a  cen- 
tral part  of  the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  also  a  handsome 
structure,  in  the  modem  pointed  style  ;  and  serves 
as  the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Dromore.  Two  of  the  Presbyterian  meeting-houses 
are  elegant  piles.  The  other  public  buildings,  though 
comparatively  numerous,  do  not  possess  many  or 
strong  features  of  individual  interest ;  and  consist 
principally  of  two  additional  Presbyterian  meeting, 
houses,  —  an  Independent  meeting  -  house,  —  two 
Methodist  meeting-houses, — the  old  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel, — a  convent  of  St.  Clair,  in  High-street, 
for  18 


an  infantry  barrack,  for  the  accommodation  of  1,100 
men, — a  work-house  for  the  Newry  Poor-law  union, 
— a  new  court-bouse, — a  savings'  bank, — two 
wells,  in  respectively  the  Down  and  the 
sections  of  the  town,— a  fever  hospital  and  < 
sary, — and  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Trevor  Corry,  recently  completed,  and  constitut- 
ing an  ornamental  structure.  The  bridewell  in  the 
co.  Down  section  was  strongly  recommended  in  the 
official  report  of  1844,  either  to  be  enlarged,  or  to 
be  superseded  by  a  new  structure ;  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  it  during  1843.  was  £80  18a.  1 1  *d.  The 
bridewell  of  Ballvbot,  or  the  co.  Armagh  section, 
cost,  during  1843,  £27  Us.  lOd. 

Poor-law  Union.'] — The  Poor-law  union  of  Newry 
ranks  as  the  34th,  and  was  declared  on  May  3,  1839. 
It  includes  portions  of  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Armagh ;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  137,911  acres, 
which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  88,181.  Its 
electoral  divisions,  together  with  their  respective 
pop.,  in  1631,  are,  in  the  county  of  Down,  Newry, 
10,004;  <>u ley,  2,974;  Crobane,  3,601;  Donagh- 
more,  2,378;  the  Glen,  2,985;  Warrenpoint,  4.125; 
Upper  Clonallan,  4,053;  Rathfriland,  4,419;  I  Hum- 
gat  h,  2,683;  Hilltown,  2,457;  and  Clonduff,  3.320; 
—and,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ballybot,  5,831  ; 
Mullaffuglass,  2,294  ;  Povntx-Pass,  5,31 1  ;  Mount- 
Norris,  3,276  ;  Belleek,  3,193;  Tullyhappy,  3,133; 
Ballvmoyer,  2,729 ;  Jonesborough,  3,972 ;  Killew, 
4.199;  Camlough,  4,572;  Forkhill.  3,851;  and 
Latbirget,  2,921.  The  number  of  ex-officio  guar- 
dians is  10,  and  of  elected  guardians  is  31 ;  and  of 
the  latter,  4  are  elected  by  the  division  of  Newry,  2 
by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Warrenpoint,  Rathfri- 
land, Ballybot,  Poyntz-Pass,  and  Camlough,  and  1 
by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  Newry  division  is  in 
the  borough  of  Newry,  the  barony  of  Newry,  and 
the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh ;  Ballybot  division  is  in 
the  borough  of  Newry,  and  the  baronies  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Drier ;  the  divisions  of  Ouley  and  Cro- 
bane are  in  the  barony  of  Newry ;  the  division-  of 
Donaghmore,  Olen,  Warrenpoint,  Upper  Clonallan, 
Rathfriland,  Drumgath,  Hilltown,  and  Clonduff,  are 
in  the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh  ;  the  division  of 
Poynta-Pass  is  in  Lower  Orier;  the  divisions  of 
Mullajrhglass  and  Tullyhoppy,  are  in  Lower  Orier 
and  Upper  Orier;  the  divisions  of  Jonesborough, 
Killew,  Camlough,  Forkbill,  and  Latbirget,  are  in 
Upper  Orier ;  the  division  of  Belleek  is  inUpper  Orier 
and  Lower  Fews ;  the  division  of  Mount- Norris  is 
in  Lower  Orier  and  Lower  Fewa;  and  the  division 
of  Hulk  mover  is  in  Upper  Fews.  The  number  of 
valued  tenements  in  the  borough  is  2,745,  — in 
Newry  lordship,  exclusive  of  the  borough,  1,794,— 
in  the  Upper  Iveagh  divisions,  5,542, — in  the  Lower 
Fews  divisions,  361, — in  the  Upper  Fews  divisions, 
530, — in  the  Lower  Orier  divisions,  2,330, — in  the 
Upper  Orier  divisions,  exclusive  of  the  borough, 
5,255,— in  the  whole  union,  18,557;  and  of  this 
total,  10,427  were  valued  under  £5,-4,328,  under 
£10,-1.763,  under  £15,-732,  under  £20,^479, 
under  £25,-214,  under  £30,-296,  under  £40,— 
139,  under  £50, — and  179,  at  and  above  £50.  The 
total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  it 
£134,876;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  it 
18,327 ;  and  of  these,  2,351  were  rated  for  a  valua- 
tion not  exceeding  £1,-2,326.  not  exceeding  £2, — 
2,301,  not  exceeding  £3,-2,138,  not  exceeding  £4, 
— and  1,590,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  Dec.  17,  1839, — to  be  com- 
pleted in  June,  1841, — to  cost  £7,100  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £1,727  16s.  1»M<1.  for  fittings 
and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  7  acres,  25 
perches,  obtained  for  £518  l8s.  I  M.  of  purchase- 
money,  and  £453  5s.  of  compensation  to  occupying 
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boM>it&l  an (\  dispensary 
at    Forkhill,    Meigh,  \ 


for  1,000 

paupers.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  Dec.  16,  1841 ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  16,  1843,  was  £3,655  Is.  9d. ;  and  the  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £989  12s.  8d.  The 
number  of  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  470. 
The  medical  charities  within  the  union  are  a  fever 

at  Newry,  and  dispensaries 
leigh,  Mullaghglass,  Poyntx-Pass, 
Rathfriland,  and  Warrenpoint;  and,  in  1839,  they  re- 
cti ved  £363  9s.  6d.  from  subscription,  and  £363  5s. 
6d.  from  public  grants,  expended  £454  13s.  in  sal- 
aries to  medical  officers,  £286  8s.  for  medicines,  and 
£285  16s.  for  contingencies,  and  administered  to  224 
intern  and  9,846  extern  patients.  The  fever  hos- 
pital in  Newry  is  a  good  and  recently  established  in- 
stitution, contains  a  department  for  bad  surgical 
cases,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  22,489  acres,  with 
a  pop.  of  25, 117;  and,  in  1839,  it  and  the  dispensary 
received  £580  18s.,  expended  £334  2s.,  and  admin- 
istered to  224  intern  and  1,424  extern  patients. 

Trade.  ] — The  manufactories  of  Newry  and  the 
vicinity  are  cotton-mills,  linen-factories,  and  yarn- 
factories,  along  the  river ;  the  appliances  of  a  very 
extensive  linen-trade ;  brass  and  iron  foundries,  and 
spade  and  shovel  factories ;  two  breweries  and  a  large 
distillery ;  very  extensive  flour  mills  and  oat-meal 
mills ;  cordage  works ;  three  coach  and  car  manu- 
factories ;  a  tobacco-pipe  manufactory,  and  a  pot- 
tery ;  and  appliances  for  various  departments  of 
manufacture  connected  with  ship-building.  Numer- 
ous stores  situated  along  tbe  canal  impart  to  the 
town  considerable  appearances  of  a  sea-port.  The  re- 
tail trade  is  extensive,  in  at  once  the  sweep  of  coun- 
try which  it  commands,  the  number  of  commodities 
with  which  it  deal*,  the  variety  of  resources  it 
brings  into  play,  and  tbe  aggregate  annual  value  of 
its  amount.  The  sales  of  dairy  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  the  town  are  very  large,  and  command  sup- 
plies from  some  districts  of  Monaghan  and  Louth, 
and  from  all  tbe  southern  parts  of  Down  and  Ar- 
magh.  The  sales  of  butter  exceed  those  of  Belfast, 
and  amount  to  upwards  of  3,300  tons  a- year.  The 
sales  of  agricultural  produce,  in  1834-5,  amounted 
to  7.710  tons  of  wheat,  3,610  tons  of  barley,  and 
23,850  tons  of  oats.    The  estimated  annual  amount 
of  inland  carriage  to  the  town  consists  of  30,000  tons 
for  exportation,  10,950  tons  of  agricultural  produce 
for  local  consumption  as  food,  1,700  tons  of  agricul- 
tural produce  for  tbe  use  of  breweries  and  distilleries, 
100  tons  of  excisable  articles  not  received  by  direct 
importation,  and  10.950  tons  of  stone,  lime,  turf, 
and  other  heavy  and  cheap  articles;  and  the  esti- 
mated annual  amount  of  inland  carriage  from  the 
town  consists  of  31,300  tons  of  imported  goods, 
1,100  tons  of  produce  of  breweries  and  distilleries, 
and  18,600  tons  of  coals,  manure,  and  other  heavy 
and  cheap  articles.    The  importation  of  flax-seed  is 
extensive,  employs  a  considerable  capital,  and  has  of 
late  years  very  materially  increased.    In  1835,  the 
exports  amounted,  in  estimated  value,  to  £616,836; 
and  their  chief  items  were  24,867$  tons  of  corn, 
meal,  and  flour,  1,061}  tons  of  provisions,  267  tons 
of  potatoes,  1,297  tons  of  flax  and  tow,  34  cwts.  of 
feathers,  78  cwts.  of  tobacco,  5,300  gallons  of  spirits, 
3,fts6,250  yards  of  linen,  79  tons  and  18  cwts.  of  eggs, 
3,551  cows  and  oxen,  898  horses,  30  sheep,  15,525 
pigs,  and  an  aggregate  estimated  value  of  £15,500 
of  miscellaneous  articles.    In  the  same  year  the  im- 
ports amounted,  in  estimated  value,  to  £568,71 1 ; 
and  their  chief  items  were  26,627  tons  of  coal,  culm, 
and  cinders,  2,200  tons  of  unwrought  iron,  500  tons 
of  cast  iron,  2,000  tons  of  other  iron,  160  tons  of 
unwrought  lead,  2,516  tons  of  stones  and  slates, 
1.168  ton.  of  oak  bark  for  tanners,  35)  ton.  of  ma- 


hogany and  other  wood,  351 1  tons  of  corn,  meal,  and 
flour,  665}  tons  of  sugar,  145  tons  of  British  refined 
sugar,  26  tons  of  hops,  230}  tons  of  tallow,  25  tons 
of  hides,  32  tons  of  ashes,  2{  tons  of  tin,  78,000  lbs. 
of  cotton  yam,  700,000  lbs.  of  linen  yam,  100,000 
lbs.  of  woollen  yarn,  92,064  lbs.  of  wool  and  cotton, 
181,364  lb.,  of  tea,  9.787  lbs.  of  coffee.  5,232  lbs. 
of  pepper,  139,274  lbs.  of  tobacco,  4,000  lbs.  of  in- 
digo, 3,200  barrels  of  herrings,  86,400  bushels  of 
salt,  13,419  bushels  of  flax  seed,  13,854  gallons  of 
wines,  12,800  gallon,  of  British  spirits,  1,037  gal- 
lons of  rum  and  other  foreign  spirits,  1 ,000  boxes  of 
tinned  plates,  60  packages  of  cotton  manufactures, 
1, 100  packages  of  woollen  manufactures,  60  packages 
of  haberdashery  and  apparel,  600  packages  of  wrought 
iron  and  hardwares,  350  packages  of  machinery  and 


millwork,  720  packages  of  glass  and  earthenware, 
2,735  packages  of  leather,  and  an  aggregate  esti- 
mated value  of  £217,600  of  other  articles.  In  1836, 
the  gross  receipts  at  the  Custom-house  was  upwards 
of  £58,806 ;  in  1843,  £38,577.  The  chief  trade  of 
the  port  is  with  Liverpool  and  Glasgow ;  but  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  also  conducted  with  other  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  with  tbe  United  States,  with  British 
America,  with  the  Mediterranean,  with  Odessa, 
with  the  Baltic,  and  with  Archangel.  Steam  vessels 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  trade  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  come  no  nearer  Newry  than  to  Warrenpoint; 
the  large  class  merchant  vessels  also  at  present  < 
only  to  Warrenpoint ;  .mailer  Ma-borne  vessel <  i 
up  Narrow  •  Water,  and  its  canal  continuation  to 
Newry;  and  barges  ply  up  the  canal  to  the  Lower  Bann 
and  Lough  Neagh.  The  vessels  registered  at  the  port, 
in  Dec.  1843,  were  159  sailing  vessels,  each  under 
50  tons,  and  aggregately  5,013  ton.;  47  railing  ves- 
sels, each  above  50  tons,  and  aggregately  6,345  ton., 
and  2  steam  vessels  of  jointly  326  tons.  During  the 
year  1843,  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  inwards 
coastwise  was  1,265,  of  aggregately  63,854  tons; 
the  number  of  sailing  vessels  outward,  coastwise, 
was  1,044,  of  aggregately  51,565  tons  ;  the  number 
of  steam  vessels  inwards  coastwise,  was  155  of 28,074 
tons  ;  and  of  steam  vessels  outwards  coastwise,  was 
158,  of  aggregately  27,706  tons.  During  the  same 
year  the  number  of  sailing  vessel,  inward,  from  tbe 
colonic,  was  43,  of  aggregately  6,945  tons ;  the 
number  of  sailing  vessels  outwards  to  the  colonies 
was  22,  of  aggregately  3,262  tons ;  the  number  of 
British  vessels  inwards  from  foreign  parts  was  14, 
of  aggregately  1.605  ton.;  the  number  of  foreign 
vessels  inwards  from  foreign  ports  was  8,  of  aggre- 
gately 1,193  tons;  and  the  number  of  vessels  out- 
wards to  foreign  port,  was  1  of  728  tons.  The  list 
of  foreign  shipping  arrived  and  discharged  in  Newry 
from  5th  October  1843  to  5th  October  1844,  contain. 
45  vessels  of  aggregately  12,338  ton.  register.  Mar- 
ket, are  held  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  April  20,  and  Oct.  29.  The 
only  banking  office  i.  that  of  tbe  Bank  of  Ireland. 
Tbe  savings'  bank,  in  1844,  bad  2,726  depositors. 
The  chief  inns  are  the  Victoria  Hotel,  in  Hill-street ; 
the  Newry  Arms,  in  Hillstreet;  the  Commercial 
Hotel,  in  Hill-street ;  the  Downshire  Arm.,  in  Hill- 
street  ;  and  the  White  Cross,  in  Margaret-street. 
The  newspapers,  at  the  close  of  1844,  were  the 
Newry  Commercial  Telegraph,  published  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  and  the  Newry  Exa- 
miner, published  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The 
office  of  the  latter  has,  we  believe,  been  recently  re- 
moved to  Dundalk.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1845, 
were  a  van  to  Monaghan  ;  two  vans  to  Drogbcda, 
and  two  coaches  to  meet  the  trains  from  Dublin ;  a 
van  to  Dundalk  ;  two  coaches  to  Portadown,  and  a 
car  to  meet  the  train. ;  s  • 
train  in 


: rains ;  a  van  to  Lurgan  to  meet  the 
;  two  vans  to  Armagh,  and  two 
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coaches  to  Duugannon ;  two  coaches  to  Belfast ;  one 
car  to  Kilkeel,  and  one  to  Downpatrick.  A  line  of 
railway  has  been  surveyed,  to  connect  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway,  by 
way  of  Dundalk  and  Newry,  with  the  Ulster  railway 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portadown.  A  railway  is  projected 
to  EnniskiHen,  wia  Armagh  and  Monaghau.  Both  these 
lines  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Municipal  Affair*.]— Newry  chums,  but  not  on 
good  grounds,  to  be  a  borough  by  prescription ;  it 
appears  to  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  sending 
members  to  parliament,  only  by  charter  of  10  James 
I. ;  and  it  possesses  also  a  charter  of  4  James  II. 
The  borough  limits  were  at  one  time  in  dispute,  but 
came  to  be  considered  as  including  the  town  lands  of 
Lisdruraliska,  Drumalane,  and  Ballinlare,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Lisdrumgullion,  in  Armagh,  and  the  town- 
lands  of  Ballinacraig  and  Commons,  and  a  portion  of 
Cornyhaugh,  in  Down ;  and  these  limits— extending 
from  about  half-a-mile  to  1 1  mile  from  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  comprehending  an  area  of  about  2,6-4:5 
acres — were  adopted  by  the  Boundary  Act  of  2  and 
3  William  IV.,  cap.  89.  A  boundary  much  within 
the  limit*  of  the  borough  was  adopted,  in  1828,  by 
the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  for  lighting  and 
watching ;  and  eren  this  being  found  too  extensive, 
another  was  adopted,  restricting  the  taxable  district 
to  a  smaller  or  more  contracted  area,  nearly  identical 
with  the  strictly  compact  parts  of  the  town.  The 
corporation  was  designated,  by  charter,  "  The  Pro- 
vost.  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Newry ;"  but  it  long  ago  became  extinct. 
The  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  streets 
are  managed  by  21  Commissioners,  under  the  Act  of  9 
George  IV..  cap.  82.  Number  of  houses  of  the  annual 
value  of  £5  and  under  £10,  rated  at  6d.  per  pound,  512; 
of  those  of  £10  and  under  £20,  rated  at  9d.,  344 ;  of 
those  of  £20  and  upwards,  rated  at  Is.,  458 ;  total 
value  of  property  rated,  in  1843,  £24,917.  The 
Down  section  of  the  town  if  a  constabulary  station 
in  the  Bathfriland  district ;  and  the  Armagh  section 
or  Ballybot  is  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  four 
districts  of  the  Armagh  constabulary.  The  senes- 
chal of  the  lord -of- the -manor  of  Newry  holds  a 
court  of  pleas  of  debt  to  £10,  and  a  minor  court  of 
pleas  of  debt  to  £3  6s.  3d.  Irish.  Quarter-sessions 
tor  the  divisions  of  Newry  are  held  in  the  Down 
section  ;  and  quarter -sessions  for  the  division  of 
MarkethUI  are  held  in  the  Armagh  section.  Petty- 
sessions,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  are  held  only 
once  a- week.  The  borough  sent  two  members  to 
the  imperial  parliament;  and  it  now  sends  one  mem- 
ber to  the  imperial  parliament.  Constituency,  in 
January  1842,  1,136;  of  whom  1,034  were  £10 
householders,  and  102  were  £5  householders. 

Statuiict.] —  Area  of  the  Down  section  of  the 
town,  295  acres  .  of  the  Armagh  section,  384  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  13.085;  in  1841,  11,972. 
Houses  1,914.  Pop.  of  the  Down  section,  in  1831, 
9,524;  in  1841,  8.899.  Houses  1,430.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  300 ;  in  manu- 
facture and  trade,  1,151  ;  in  other  pursuits, 
360.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  99;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,055; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  616 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  1 13.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,937;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  630;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,005.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,486;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,199;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,754.  Pop.  of  the  Armagh  section,  in  1831, 
3,541 ;  in  1841,  3,073.  Houses  484.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  150 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  284;  in  other  pursuits,  148.  Families 


dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  49 ; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  296;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  218 ;  on  means  not  specified,  19-  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
733 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  199 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  308.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  614  ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  389 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  479.  The  number  of  tenements 
within  the  borough  valued  for  the  poor-rate  is 
2,745  ;  and  of  these,  1 ,326  are  valued  under  £5, — 
629,  under  £10,— 249.  under  £15,-120,  under  £20, 
—109,  under  £25,-58,  under  £30,-114,  under 
£40,-59,  under  £50,— and  80,  at  and  above  £50. 

History.]— kn  important  part  of  the  history  of 
Newry  has  already  been  summarily  noticed  in  the 
section  on  "the  Abbey."  A  castle  was  erected  at 
Newry  soon  after  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest,  by 
De  Coureey ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Scottish  in- 
vading army  of  Edward  Bruce ;  it  was  rebuilt,  and 
again  destroyed,  during  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill; 
and,  in  common  with  the  town,  it  was  finally  rebuilt 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal.  During  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  the  town  suffered  severely;  and,  in  1641,  it 
was  so  much  burned  and  so  dreadfully  damaged  by  the 
army  of  James  II.,  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  to 
secure  their  retreat  to  Dundalk  from  the  forces  of 
William  UL,  under  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  that 
only  the  castle  and  six  houses  were  left  standing. 
Newry  give*  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Earl  of 
Kilmorey.  A  presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland  has  its  seat  in 
Newry,  exercises  inspection  over  19  congregations, 
and  meets  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November.  Two  of  the  congre- 
gations under  this  presbytery  are  at  Newry,  two  are 
at  Drumbanagbcr,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  are  at 
T ullyallen.  Mount  -  N orris,  Ne  wtown  -  Hamilton, 
King's- Mills,  Dundalk,  Cremore,  Kilkeel,  Mourne, 
Warrenpoint,  Ryan,  Poynta-Pass,  Annalong,  Don- 
oghmore.  Castle- Bellingham,  and  Clark's  Bridge. 

NEWTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Shaiidrura, 
barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  about  4  miles  west 
of  Caarleville,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Fairs  are  held 
on  May  13  and  Sept.  25.  In  the  vicinity  is  Naw- 
town  demesne.  Area  of  the  village,  16  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  175 ;  in  1841,  237.    Houses  35. 

NEWTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Abbey- 
knockmoy,  barony  of  Tyaquin,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naugbt.    Pon.,  in  1831,  216. 

NEWTOWN,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Kilkea  and  Moone,  co.  Kildare,  and  dio.  of  Dublin, 
Leinster. 

NEWTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Lusmagfa, 
barony  of  Garrycaatle,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It 
stands  2}  miles  south  by  west  of  Banagber,  and  5 
north-west  of  Birr.  The  castle  of  Feddaun  formerly 
stood  here ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  hamlets  of 
Lower  Newtown  and  Stream.  Area  of  the  village,  12 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  348;  in  1841, 197.  Houses  35. 

NEWTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Kelts,  2\  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Kells,  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  south-eastward,  1}  mile; 
extreme  breadth,  If;  area,  1,103  acres,  7  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  217  i  in  1841.  174.  Houses  27.  The 
surface  consists  of  good  land ;  and  is  tra  versed  by  tho 

road  from  Navan  to  Bailieborough  This  parish  is 

a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition, 
£08.  The  rectories  of  Newtown,  Roberthtown, 
Kmi.ac.ii,  and  Kilbco  [see  these  articles],  consti- 
tute the  benefice  of  Newtown.  Length,  51  miles  ; 
breadth,  31.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,379.  Gross  income, 
£402  10*. ;  nett,  £355  13s.  4d.  Patron,  the  Crown 
two  turns,  and  the  diocesan  one  turn.  The  church 
is  an  old  building.    Sittings  100  ;  attendance  20. 
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There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Kilbeg.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  11, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  '212 ;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union  amounted  to  35,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2.420 ;  and  3  daily  schools  in  the  union  bad  on 
their  books)  121  boys  and  78  girls. 

NEWTOWN,  barony  of  Upper  Navan,  ro.  Meath. 
See  Newtoww-Clombub. 

NEWTOWN,  co.  Down.  See  Newtown- 
Ardes. 

NEWTOWN,  a  promontory  in  the  parish  of 
Drum  cannon,  barony  of  Middlethird,  co.  Waterford, 
Minister.  It  screens  the  west  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Tramore  bay,  and  has  an  altitude  of  147  feet 
above  sea-level.  To  direct  the  navigation  of  the 
adjacent  dangerous  coast,  three  towers  have  been 
erected  on  this  promontory,  while  two  have  been 
erected  on  Brownstown  Head,  at  the  east  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Tramore  hay.  The  coast  of  the 
perilous  bay,  all  the  way  round  between  these  head- 
lands, a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  is  sheer  beach 
upon  a  dead  level.  Between  Newtown  Head  and 
the  town  of  Tramore  are  Newtown-house,  New- 
to wn. lodge,  and  Newtown-hill-cottage, — the  first, 
the  seat  of  Edward  O'Neill  Power,  Esq. 

NEWTOWN,  a  headland  in  the  parish  of  Crook, 
barony  of  Gualtier,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It 
projects  on  the  west  side  of  Waterford  Harbour,  2 
miles  south  of  Passage,  and  2  miles  north-north-west 
of  Creaden  Head  ;  and  it  has  an  altitude  of  79  feet 
above  sea-level. 

NEWTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ros- 
mire,  barony  of  Decies-without-Drum,  co.  Water- 
ford, Munster.  It  stands  2  miles  north-east  by 
east  of  Kilmacthomas,  at  the  intersection  of  the  road 
from  Cork  to  Waterford,  with  that  from  Bonmahon 
to  Carrick-on-Suir ;  and  it  has  a  loan  fund,  a  Na- 
tional schoolhouse,  a  burving-ground,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  In  1841,  the  Loan  Fund  had  a 
capital  of  £1,060,  circulated  £1,327  in  366  loans, 
and  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £3  Is.  The  village  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  town ;  its  streets  were 
marked  out  and  paved  ;  but  only  a  few  houses  were 
erected,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  all  went  to 
decay ;  and  the  %-illage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  all  of 
quite  recent  construction.  Pop.  not  specially  re- 
turned. 

NEWTOWN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
county  and  diocese  of  Kerry,  Munster.  Its  post- 
town  Is  Tarbcrt;  and  it  has  chapels  at  Murhir  and 
Knockanure.    See  Ne wtown-Sakdes. 

NEWTOWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore. 
Erris,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  in  the  peninsula  Within-the-Mullct,  4}  miles 
south-south-west  of  Binghamstown.  Pop.  not  spe- 
cially returned. 

NEWTOWN,  a  quondam  curacy,  now  the  eastern 
district  of  the  parish  of  Monasterboiee,  barony  of 
Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Its  seat  was  a  ham- 
let, now  called  Newtown- Monasterboiee,  and 
situated  3  miles  east  by  south  of  Coll  on. 

NEWTOWN,  a  village  and  a  quondam  chapelry 
in  the  barony  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
The  village  stands  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  barony, 
and  on  a  head-stream  of  the  Dodder,  2  miles  south 
by  west  of  Rathfarnham.  Lt  its  vicinity  are  a  paper- 
mill,  two  cloth-milts,  and  the  seats  of  Wood  town,  I 
Airmount,  Rockbrook,  Delamain-cotUfe,  Tibrad- 
den-house,  Cloragh-hoose.  Cloragh-cottage,  Mary- 
mount,  Holly-park,  Edinonstown,  Marlev-house, 
Catherine-park,  Baden-park,  Sabine-cottage,  Spring- 
field, Hayfield,  Scholarstown,  Wood  town-lodge, 
Laurel-hill,  Springmount,  and  Woodtown-house. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

NEWTOWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  south-west  corner 


ot  the  barony  of  Loughrea,  3|  miles  north.north- 
east  of  Oort,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

NEWTOWN,  a  hamlet  on  the  west  border  of 
the  barony  of  AthJone,  co,  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
It  stands  24  miles  north-north-west  of  Athleague, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Caetlerea.  Pop.  net  specially 
returned. 

NEWTOWN,  a  hamlet  ]  of  a  mile  south-east  of 
Strokestosvn,  barony  and  county  of  Roscommon, 
Connaught.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

NEWTOWN,  or  Newtowx  -  Fartvllagr,  a 
parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  FartuJlagh,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Moycashel,  co.  West  meath,  Leinster. 
The  Fartullagh  section  contains  part  of  the  town  of 
Ttrbel  s-Pass,  and  the  Moycashel  section  contains 
the  villages  of  Baixikaoore,  Kiu.avaj.lt,  and 
Nbwtown-Lob  :  see  these  articles.  Length  of  the 
parish,  westward,  5  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  81. 
Area  of  the  Fartullagh  section,  3,399  acres,  I  rood, 
28  perches  ;  of  the  Moycashel  section,  6,848  acres, 
3  roods,  32  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
2,752;  in  1841,  3,010.  Houses  491.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Fartullagh  section,  in  1831, 
635;  in  1841,  761.  Houses  118.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Moycashel  section,  inclusive  of  New- 
town-Loe,  in  1*31,  1,388;  in  1841,  1,599.  Houses 
264.  The  surface  comprises  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bog;  and  elsewhere  consists  of  light  land.  The 
highest  grounds,  together  with  their  respective  alti- 
tudes above  sea- level,  are  Knockmore,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ballinagore,  404  feet;  Gallow's-hill,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tyrrel's-Pass,  385  feet ;  and  •  height  at 
Newtown-Loe,  368  feet.  The  river  Brosna  flows 
along  the  western  boundary.  The  seats  are  Cor- 
nahir,  the  residence  of  Archdeacon  Yignoles  ;  New- 
Forest,  the  residence  of  H.  Daniel,  Esq.  ,  and 
Toor-house,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pilkington.  The 
mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Galway  passes  through 
the  interior.  ".The  country  on  either  side  of  the 
road  for  some  miles,'  *  says  Mr.  Fraser,  in  reference 
to  the  central  and  the  western  districts  of  the  parish 
of  Newtown,  "  is  agreeably  diversified  by  the  vari- 
ous low,  detached,  gravel  ridges  oreskers,  assuming, 
in  many  cases,  pleasing  and  fantastic  outlines,  and 
more  or  less  covered  with  a  browsed  copse  of  alder, 
oak,  hazel,  and  wbite-thom.  They  are  well  circum- 
stanced for  planting,  equally  as  regards  profit,  shel- 
ter, and  effect  in  this  denuded  country.  To  the 
right,  amongst  the  most  interesting  group  of  these 
eskers,  is  New- Forest." — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe 
composition,  £237  6s.  l*d. ;  glebe,  £25  15s.  9d. 
Cross  income,  £263  Is.  10*d. ;  nett,  £212  Os.  7»d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
some  other  ecclesiastical  situations,  but  is  resident 
in  Newtown.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £60. 
The  church  is  a  quite  recent  erection ;  and  was  built 
by  means  of  a  gift  of  £1,000  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  and  a  donation  of  £370  from  the  in- 
cumbent, and  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  means 
of  a  contribution  of  £06  from  the  hinds  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Sittings,  previous  to 
the  enlargement,  350 ;  attendance  130.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Castletown-Kindelan.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  f>44,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,155;  and  3  daily  schools —  one  ot 
which  was  salaried  with  £12  a- year  from  the  rector 
— had  on  their  books  72  boys  and  47  girls. 

NEWTOWN- ABBEY.    See  Newtowm-Clos- 

BDH. 

NEWTOWN- ANDERSON,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Calry,  barony  of  Carbery,  I  i  mile  east  ox 
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>,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Area,  9 1 
41,135.  Houses  30. 
NEWTOWN-ARDES,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of 
Ardes  and  Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  contain*,  on  the  mutual  border  of  it*  two  sections, 
the  town  of  Newtown- Aroes  :  see  next  article. 
Length,  e**t-  south  -  eastward,  7  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  3$.  Area  of  the  Arde*  section,  8,222  acres, 
S  roods.  28  perche* ;  of  the  Lower  Castlereagh  fac- 
tion, 6,580  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  9,981;  in  1841,  13,888. 
2,578.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Ardes 
tion,  in  1831,  3,570;  in  1841,  4,081.  Houses  763. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Lower  Castlereagh 
section,  in  1831,  1,969;  in  1841,  2,184.  Houses366. 
The  southern  boundary,  to  the  extent  of  U  miles, 
is  identical  with  the  extreme  north  shore  of  Lough 
Strangford ;  but  over  all  the  distance  of  identity  be- 
tween this  parish  and  the  lough,  the  tides  recede  to 
a  comparatively  great  distance,  leaving  a  very  broad 
band  of  beach  at  low  water.  The  surface  of  the  in- 
terior is  less  tumulated  than  that  of  many  other  part* 
of  the  country ;  yet  consists  of  fertile  land,  and  has 
a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance.  Scrabo  Hill,  on 
the  south-western  boundary,  ha*  an  altitude  of 
534  feet  above  sea- level,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  principal 
rural  scats  are  Whiskey -hall  and  Millcross- lodge. 
The  road  from  Belfast  to  Grey- Abbey,  and  the  south 
road  from  Belfast  to  Donaghadee,  pass  through  the 
interior.  —  This  parish  is  a  perpetual  impropriate 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Down. 
Glebe,  £27.  Gross  income,  £91  12s.  3d. ;  nctt, 
£88  7s.  7jd-  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  chancellorship  of  Kil- 
fenora  cathedral,  together  with  the  united  benefices 
which  constitute  its  corps ;  but  he  is  resident  in  New- 
town-Ardes.  The  church  was  built  in  1817,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4Jd.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits,  a  loan  of  £8,692  6s.  l|d.  from  that 
Board,  and  a  donation  of  £923  Is.  6jd.  from  the  late 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Sittings  250 ;  attendance 
110.  Six  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  have  attend- 
ances of  respectively  220,  800,  200,  300,  240,  and 
150.  A  Methodist  meeting-bouse  of  the  old  connec- 
tion is  attended  by  280;  and  a  Methodist  meeting, 
house  of  the  new  connection  by  60.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  ha*  an  attendance  of  160.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  560  Churchmen,  9,013 
Presbyterians,  362  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
443  Roman  Catholics;  4  Sunday  schools  were  in  ope- 
ration ;  and  20  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  707 
boys  and  370  girls.  Five  of  the  daily  schools  were 
salaried  with  respectively  £8,  £8,  £8,  £10.  and  £12, 
from  the  National  Board  ;  one,  with  £10  Irish  from 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  £20  certain  and 
£10  conditionally  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith; 
one,  with  £14  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith; 
one,  with  £5  from  Lord  Dufferin ;  and  two  were 
connected  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society. 
In  1842,  the  National  Board  had  two  schools  at 
Ballyblack,  two  at  Newtown- Ardes,  one  in  New- 
town-Ardes  workhouse,  and  eight  at  respectively 
Drumawley,  Ballyrogan,  Ballycullen,  Cullysburn, 
Craigantlet,  Green-Graves,  Kill  \  neat  her,  and  Lough- 
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NEWTOWN-ARDES, 

A  post  and  market  town,  and  formerly  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  the  parish  of  Newtown- Ardes, 
baronies  of  Ardes  and  Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Bangor  to 
Downpatrick,  and  on  that  from  Belfast  to  Donagh- 
•  Grey-Abbey,  3J  miles  north-north-east  of 


as  well  as  the  site  of  the  town  itself,  is  the  property 
of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry ;  and  as  to  at  once 
I  the  condition  of  its  georgy,  the  appearance  of  it* 
farm-houses,  and  the  artificial  embellishment  of  its 
surface,  is  one  of  the  best  managed  ai 
ing  estate 

many  a  landed  proc 

luscious  districts  of  England.     "  The  county  of 
Down,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "is  pre-eminent  for 
good  landlords,  and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
ranks  among  the  best  of  them.    We  encountered 
only  admirably  constructed  farm-houses,  well 
nished  with  barns  and  byres,  corn-fields  and  | 
lands,  the  natural  riches  of  which  had  been  < 
by  industry  and  well  applied  science;  every  dwelling 
bore  numerous  tokens  of  comfort;  every  peasant 
looked  cheerful  and  happy;  and  we  found,  by  after 
inquiry,  that  these  signs  of  prosperity  were  not 
merely  superficial,  but  that  the  noble  owner  of  the 
soil,  and  his  agents,  under  his  directions,  invariably 
act  under  the  principle  of « live  and  let  live.'  " 
Interior  of  the  Town."} — Newtown- Ardes  is  one  of 
I  the  few  first-class  towns  of  the  county  of  Down,  as 
to  size  and  importance ;  and  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive towns  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  to  neatness, 
j  regularity,  architecture,  and  convenience.  The 
Market-square,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  hand- 
somely edificed  rectangle,  of  about  120  yard*  by  90. 
The  principal  street  is  1,500  yards  in  length, — airy, 
spacious,  well-built,  and  straight ;  it  extends  east- 
ward and  westward,  passing  along  the  north  side  of 
Market-square;  and  it  bears  the  name  of  Regent- 
street  to  the  west  of  the  square,  and  that  of  Fran- 
ces-street to  the  east.    The  street  next  in  impor- 
tance begin*  farther  east  than  the  termination  of 
Frances -street,  —  extends  1,150  yards  westward, 
through  and  past  the  south  end  of  Market-square, — 
and  then  slowly  deflects,  and  proceeds  540  yards  to 
the  south-west ;  and,  over  most  of  its  extent,  but 
especially  toward  the  ends,  it  is  much  inferior  in 
character  to  Regent  and  Frances  street*.  T  wo  streets 
ramify  from  the  preceding,  at  a  point  nearly  200 
yards  east  of  the  square,  and  proceed  respectively 
south-eastward  and  east -north -eastward ;  but  the 
one  is  only  100  and  the  other  280  yards  in  length. 
A  street,  straight  and  regular,  and  660  yards  in 
length,  but  not  very  spacious,  runs  parallel  to  Re- 
gent and  Frances  streets,  at  the  distance  of  about  85 
yards  to  the  north.    A  street,  straight,  regular,  and 
500  yards  in  length,  intersects  all  the  eastward  and 
westward  streets  at  right  angles,  and  extends  from 
north  to  Bouth  through  the  centre  of  Market-square, 
or  rather  is  dissevered  by  the  square's  great  open 
area  into  a  larger  portion  on  the  north  and  a  smaller 
portion  on  the  south.    Two  other  streets,  each  300 
yards  in  length,  run  northward  and  southward,  par- 
allel to  the  preceding,  the  one  on  the  east  side,  the 
other  on  the  west,  and  each  at  a  distance  of  about 
80  yards.    Even  the  remaining  portions  of  the  town, 
though  consisting  only  of  lanes  and  short  subordinate 
streets,  are  straight  and  regular,  and  run  parallel  to  the 
principal  thoroughfares.    The  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry  took  great  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  town,  and  was  successful  in  imparting  to  it  an 
unusually  pleasant  appearance.    The  stone  of  which 
much  of  the  town  is  constructed,  and  which  figures 
advantageously  in  the  best  of  the  modern  public 
buildings,  is  a  sandstone,  raised  in  extensive  quarries 
within  the  pairsh,  and  possessing  a  much  finer  grain 
texture  than  the  most  of  sandstones. 
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blie  Building:  ]— Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  stands  the  lofty  and  sumptuous  pedestal  of  an 
ancient  Croat — a  handsome  octagonal  structure  of 
ht-wn  stone,  decorated  with  canopied  niches,  and 
bearing  inscriptions  that  the  structure  was  erected 
in  1636,  and  that  certain  armorial  sculptures  upon  it, 
supposed  to  have  been  those  of  theMontgomery  family, 

'    rebels  in  1653, 


and  were  replaced  by  the  '  loyal  borough'  of  Ne  wtown- 
Ardes  in  1 666.  *  In  the  vicinity  of  this  structure  are  the 
ruins  of  a  mansion,  not  long  ago  used  as  a  yarn-mill, 
but  locally  celebrated  as  the  place  in  which  the  late 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  born.  The  old  parish- 
church,  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  built 
by  the  first  of  the  Montgomeries,  has  been  allowed 
to  sink  rapidly  into  decay ;  and,  though  still  exhibiting 
an  elaborately  sculptured  round-arched  ancient  door- 
way, is  exposed  to  coarse  treatment,  and  used  as  a 
sessions-house.  "  The  old  church  of  Newtown,"  says 


a  description  of  this  pile,  written  exactly  a  century 
ago,  "is  a  large  building,  divided  into  aisles,  by  four 
handsome  stone  arches  of  the  Doric  order.  It  was 
finished,  or  at  least  repaired  and  adorned,  in  163*2, 
as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  pulpit.  Another 
inscription  on  a  stone  over  the  north  entrance  shows 
that  the  steeple  was  finished  in  the  year  1636.  The 
door,  which  affords  an  entrance  under  the  steeple, 
is  an  arch  curiously  ornamented  with  carved  work  in 
stone,  where  may  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  Mont- 
gomeries, under  which,  over  the  portal,  are  these 
letters  in  cipher,  N.  A.  The  steeple  is  but  mode- 
rately high,  yet  neatly  built ;  and  a  spire  of  hewn 
stone  erected  lately  on  it  gives  it  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. A  large  tomb  of  the  Colville  family,  to 
a  descendant  of  which  the  town  now  belongs,  stands 
in  the  north  aisle,  raised  5  or  6  feet  above  the  floor, 
but  naked  of  any  inscription."  An  old  castle  of  the 
O'Neills  stood  at  Newtown- Ardes ;  and,  though  re- 
duced to  a  mere  *'  stump  "  at  the  date  of  the  planta- 
tion of  Ulster,  was  fitted  up  as  a  residence  for  the 
first  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  the  builder  of  the  old 
church,  and  the  re-founder  of  the  whole  town ;  but  the 
old  mansion  thus  re-edificed,  and  used  as  the  family 
mansion  of  Sir  Hugh's  descendants,  was,  upwards  of 
a  century  ago,  destroyed  by  fire.  A  monastery  for 
Dominican  friars  was  founded  at  Newtown- Ardes  in 
1244,  by  some  of  the  Savage  family;  in  1298  and 
1312,  it  was  the 


•  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  say.  respecting  the  M  on  tgom  cries  of 
New  town-Ardes,  "  The  original  settlement  of  this  ancient  fam- 
ily In  Ireland  la  singular  and  romantic  The;  trace  their  an- 
cestry in  France  to  the  ages  of  Pepin  and  Cnarlemagne,  and 
among  them  were  many  '  famous  men,'  in  •special  that  (>a- 
briel  Montgomery,  whose  renown  in  arms  led  to  an  unfortu- 
nau-  catastrophe.  When  Henry  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France,  and  during  the  ceremonials  of  his  marriage,  he  ap- 
pointed a  tournament  to  he  held  in  Paris.  After  having  shiv- 
ered many  of  his  opponents'  lances,  the  king  proposed  to  tilt 
with  the  accomplished  Montgomery,  an  honour  which  the 
knight  desired  to  decline.  The  king,  however,  insisted  upon 
Urine  his  skill,  and  Montgomery,  whose  lance  bad  been  broken 
in"  the  first  «hock  of  their  encounter,  omitted,  in  the  agitation 
of  the  moment,  to  throw  the  fragment  aside.  In  the  next 
charge  be  struck  the  king,  and  a  splinter  passed  through  the 
vtmr  and  entered  his  eye,  Inflicting  a  wound,  of  which  he  died 
a  few  days  afterwards,  having  first,  however,  acquitted  Mont- 
gomery of  all  blame,  and  strictly  enjoining  that  no  harm 
should  come  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  accident.  Hut,  dis- 
trusting the  temper  of  Catherine  de  Medici*,  Montgomery 
thought  it  prudent  to  remove  to  England  ;  some  years  alter, 
wsrds.  be  was  taken  by  the  implacable  Catherine,  put  to  the 
torture,  and  beheaded,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  having  his 
children  degraded  to  vWaaag*.  On  his  way  to  execution,  he  pro- 
nounced Bhfs  noble  and  memorable  sentence  in  reference  to  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  his  children  :— *  If  they  have  not  the 
«irtue  of  raising  themselves  again,  I  consent  to  their  degrada- 
tion.' Of  the  same  gallant  race  was  that  Sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, who,  about  the  year  1600,  obtained  estates  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  He  was  trie  *  sixth  lord  of  Braidstone,'  and  fol- 
lowed James  I.  from  Scotland  to  Westminster.  Irish  for- 
feited lands  being  then  plenty  enough,  Sir  Hugh  coveted  a 
share,  and  contrived  to  get  it  even  with  the  free  consent  of  ths 


teries,  it  was  granted  to  James,  Viscount  Claneboys ; 
and,  afterwards,  it  passed  by  assignment  to  Mont, 
gomery.  Viscount  Ardes.  Another  old  monastic 
establishment  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  at 
Moville  :  which  see.  The  present  parish-church 
is  a  handsome  structure  ;  but  the  other  places  of 
worship  are  remarkable  more  for  their  number  than 
for  their  architecture.  The  market-house  is  built 
of  cut  stone,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola. 

Poor-law  Union."] — The  Newtown- Ardes  Poor- 
law  union  ranks  as  the  69th,  and  was  declared  on 
Sept.  3,  1839.    It  lies  wholly  in  co.  Down,  and  com- 
prehends an  area  of  93,924  acres,  which  contained, 
m  1831,  a  pop.  of  43,873.    Its  electoral  divisions, 
together  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are 
Newtown- Ardes,  5,668;  Mount- Stewart,  1,983; 
Grey- Abbey,  2,858;  Kirkcubbin,  2,984 ;  Ballyhal- 
bert,  3,100;  Donaghadee,  5,036;  Carrowdore,  2.770; 
Bally  waiter,  1,760;  Bangor,  9,355;  South  New- 
town- Ardes,  3,172;  Comber,  8,51 1 ;  Ballymaglaff, 
1.690;   Monevreagh,  2,295;  Ballygowan,  2,919; 
Kilmood,  3,003 ;  and  Tullvnakill,  1,743.   The  num- 
ber of  ex-omcio  guardians  is  8,  and  of  elected  guar- 
dians is  24 ;  and  of  the  latter,  4  are  elected  by  the 
division  of  Bangor,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of 
Newtown- Ardes,  Donaghadee,   South  Newtown- 
Ardes,  Comber,  and  Kilmood,  and  1  by  each  of  the 
other  divisions.    The  divisions  of  Newtown- Ardes, 
Mount- Stewart,  Grey-Abbey,  Kirkcubbin,  Ballyhal- 
bert,  Donaghadee,  Carrowdore,  and  Bally  waiter,  are 
in  the  barony  of  Ardes  ;  the  division  of  Bangor  is  in 
Ardes  and  Lower  Castiereagh ;  the  divisions  of  South 
Newtown- Ardes,  Comber,  Kilmood,  and  Ballyma- 
glaff, are  in  Lower  Castiereagh;  the  divisions  of 
Ballvgowan  and  Moneyreagh  are  in  Lower  Castie- 
reagh and  Upper  Castiereagh  ;  and  the  division  of 
Tullynakill  is  in  Ardes,  Lower  Castiereagh,  and 
Dufferin.    The  number  of  valued  tenements  in  the 
Ardes  districts  is  8,430, — in  the  Lower  Castiereagh 
districts,  4.346,— in  the  Upper  Castiereagh  districts, 
183,— in  the  Dufferin  district,  58,— in  the  whole 
union,  13,017 ;  and  of  this  total,  8,560  were  valued 
under  £5,-1,419.  under  £10.-856,  under  £15,_ 
500.  under  £20,-401,  under  £25.-272,  under  £30, 
—446,  under  £40,-227.  under  £50,— and  336,  at 
and  above  £50.    The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  is  £119,138  &*.  ;  the  total  number 
of  persons  rated  is  18,355 ;  and  of  these,  2,726  are 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,-2,768,  not 
exceeding  £2, — 1,914,  not  exceeding  £3, — 781,  not 
I  exceeding  £4, — and  510,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Feb.  22,  1840, — 
to  cost  £4,835  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,035  for  fittings  and  contingencies,— to  occupy  a 
site  of  8  acres,  I  rood,  8  perches,  purchased  for 
jLHIX), — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600  pau- 
pers.   The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  Jan.  4,  1842;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £2,710  6s.  5*d. ;  and  the  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £520  8s.   The  number  of 
pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  198.  The  only 
medical  charity  within  the  union  is  a  dispensary  at 
Donaghadee. 

Trade. ~\ — The  weaving  of  muslin  employs  a  large 
number  of  the  male  population  ;  and  the  embroider- 
ing of  muslin,  for  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow, 
employs  many  of  the  female  population.  The  town 
has  a  large  brewery ;  and  it  conducts  an  extensive 
retail  trade.  Large  sales  of  agricultural  produce  are 
I  made  at  the  weekly  markets ;  and  fairs  are  held  on 
Jan.  23,  May  14,  and  Sept.  23.  In  the  town  is  a 
branch  office  of  the  Belfast  Banking  Company.  The 
public  conveyances  in  1838  were  4  caravans  and  n 
to  Belfast,  a  car  in  transit  between  Grcy-Abl 
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and  Belfast,  a  mail-car  in  transit  between  Donagh- 
adee  and  Belfast,  and  a  coach  and  a  mail-car  >■ 
transit  between  Portaferry  and  Belfast.  Li  the 
town  are  two  inns  and  posting  establishment  - 

Municipal  affair*.}— A  charter  of  1 1  James  L  in- 
corporated Newtown- Ardes,  and  appointed  its  cor 
poration  to  consist  of  a  provost,  12  free  burgesses, 
and  freemen,  and  to  be  called,  "  The  Provost,  Free 
Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  New- 
town." Ascendency  over  the  borough,  previous  to 
the  Legislati  ve  Union,  was  obtained  and  maintained 
by  successively  the  family  of  Colville,  the  family  of 
Stuart,  the  family  of  Ponaonby,  and  the  family  of 
Alexander ;  and,  at  the  Legislative  Union,  the  head 
of  the  last  of  these  families,  the  Karl  of  Caledon, 
received  the  whole  of  the  £15,900  of  compensation 
for  the  annulling  of  the  borough's  right  to  send  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  Ponsonby  family  sold  the 
municipal  rights  of  the  borough  to  the  Alexander 
family  in  1787 ;  and  the  latter  family,  after  the  Legis- 
lative Union,  exchanged  them  with  Lord  London- 
derry for  those  of  Xewtown-Limavaddy.  A  borough 
court  formerly  existed,  but  fell  into  disuse  in  the 
course  of  last  century.  A  peculiar  court,  authorized 
by  the  charter,  and  called  the  Quarter  Court,  is 
composed  of  the  provost  and  23  of  the  inhabitants, 
serving  as  grand  jurors ;  holds  an  annual  meeting  be- 


tween Michaelmas  and  Christmas  ;  proceeds 
what  in  the  manner  of  a  court-leet  to  elect  a  number 
of  officer* ;  and  exercises  the  power  of  presenting 
money  to  be  levied  off  the  borough  for  various 
municipal  purposes.  The  seneschal  of  the  manor  of 
Newtown- Ardes,  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry as  Lord  of  the  manor,  exercises  within  the 
borough  the  usual  jurisdiction  of  manor  courts,  both 
by  attachment  of  goods  according  to  the  course  of 
the  common  law,  and  by  civil  bill  under  the  statutes 
in  personal  actions  to  the  extent  of  £10  Irish.  A 
court-leet  for  the  manor  is  held  by  the  seneschal 
once  a-year.  A  court  of  quarter- sessions  for  the 
division  of  Down  pa  trick  is  held  by  the  assistant 
barrister  of  the  county  twice  a-year.  A  court  of 
petty-sessions  is  held  on  every  alternate  Saturday. 

Statistic*.] — Area  of  the  Ardes  section  of  the 
town,  235  acres ;  of  the  Lower  Castlereagh  section, 
130  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1881,  4,442;  in 
1841,  7,621.  Houses  1,449— Pop.  of  the  Ardes 
section,  in  1831,  3,117,  in  1841,  4,924.  Houses 
927.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  199; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  705;  in  other  pursuits, 
87.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  36 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  530 ;  on 
their  own  manual  Labour,  405 ;  on  means  not  speoi- 
rted,  20.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  1, 152 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  575;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
176.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  898;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  1,235;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  209. 
—Pop.  of  the  Lower  Castlereagh  section,  in  1831, 
1.325;  in  1841.  2,697.  Houses  522.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  167 ;  in  manufactures 
ana  trade,  353 ;  in  other  pursuits,  54.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  19 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  241 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  306 ;  on  means  not  specified,  8.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
658  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  273  ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  105.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  501  .  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  Gl  1 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  189. 

NEWTOWN-BARRY,  or  St.  Mary',  of  New- 
town-Barrt,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  ScarewaUb,  and  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 


Leinster.  It  contains  the  town  of  NewtoItk- 
Barrt  :  see  next  article.  Length,  eastward,  6 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  3;  area,  8,284  acres,  1 
rood,  10  perches, — of  which  29  acres,  1  rood.  33 
perches  are  in  the  river  SLaney.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,592;  in  1841.  3,723.  Houses  635.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,162;  in  1841,  2,266. 
Houses  395.  The  west  end  of  the  parish  is  wholly 
mountainous,  and  has  on  its  southern  boundary  the 
summit  of  Black  rock  mountain,  whose  altitude  above 
sea-level  is  1,971  feet,  and  at  its  south-west  extre- 
mity the  summit  of  Mount  Leinster,  whose  altitude 
above  sea-level  is  2,610 1 
consist  of  good  pastoral  and  arable  land, 
worth  from  10s.  to  69s.  per  plantation  acre  ;  and  tbe 
eastern  district  in  particular,  is  a  rich,  beautiful,  and 
well-wooded  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Slancy. 
Tbe  rivulet  (  lady  traces  roost  of  the  northern  boun- 
dary, from  an  elevation  of  724  feet,  down  to  f 
lation  with  the  Slaney ; 

in  irom  i  empicsnamoo,  aiiu  now*  across  xne 
eastern  district.  The  principal  rural  seats  are  Ky- 
land-villa  and  Millview-cottage.  The  road  from 
Dublin  to  New  Rosa,  and  the  road  from  Dublin  to 

Wexford,  pass  through  the  interior  This  parish  is 

a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  tbe  dio.  of 
Ferns.  Tithe  composition,  £.169  4s.  7d. ;  glebe. 
£28  7s.  Gross  income,  £397  1  Is.  7d. ;  nett,  £272 
4s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  adjoining  benefice  of  Clonegall,  in  the  dio. 
of  Ferns.  The  church  was  built  about  the  year 
1775,  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  means  of  sub- 
scription and  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  400; 
attendance  550.  The 
an  attendance  of  150.  The 
has  an  attendance  of  1,030;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Clonegall.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  591,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,204;  and  8  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  sal- 
aried with  £12  from  Lord  Faniham.  and  one  with 
£30  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  £10 
from  Lord  Farnham — had  on  their  books  332  hoys 
and  266  girls.  In  1842,  the  National  Board  had  & 
boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Newtown-Barry. 

NEWTOWN-BARRY,  or  Bcxcxodt,  a  small 
market  and  post  town,  in  the  parish  of  Newtown- 
Barry,  barony  of  Searewalsh,  co.  Wexford.  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  north-western  verge  of  the  county, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Clady  with  the  Slaney,  and 
at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Dublin  to  New 
Ross  and  Wexford,  with  that  from  Carnew  to  Gores- 
bridge.  3  miles  south  of  Clonegall,  6|  north-west  of 
Ferns,  6j  south-west  of  Carnew,  8i  south-south-east 
of  TuOow,  10  north-north-west  of  Enniscorthy,  124 
east-south-east  of  Leighun-Bridge,  and  48  south- 
south-west  half-south  of  Dublin.  The  immediate 
environs  of  tbe  town  consist  of  one  of  the  most 
uperb  portions  of  the  valley,  or  rather  basin  of  tbe 


Slaney,  and  possess  a  profusion  of  charms,  both  na- 
tural and  artificial,  such  as  make  a  strong  and  per- 
manent impression  on  the  mind  of  a  tasteful  tourist. 
The  lodge  and  the  beautifully  planted  grounds  of 
Lord  Farnham *s  demesne,  immediately  adjoining  the 
town,— the  sheets,  and  clumps,  and  rows  of  wood 
which  warmly  feather  nearly  all  the  low  grounds  of  the 
valley,— the  sprinkling  and  glittering  of  villas  and 
villa-gardens, — the  meanderings  of  the  Slaney, — the 
diversified  contour  of  its  banks, — the  detached  conical 
hills  backward  from  the  stream, — the  Wick  low  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  the  lofty  ranges  of  Mount 
Leinster  and  the  Blackstairs  mountains  in  the  west, 
— compose  a  landscape,  both  near  and  distant,  of  un- 
common brilliance  and  power.  The  principal  neigh- 
bouring villas,  additional  to  those  within  the  pariah, 
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a  charm  at  once  simple  and  potent  fron 
which  prevails  of  decorating  the  graves 
and  evergreens,  the  mingled  amblems  > 


are  Hansford  -  lodge,  Ballinapark,  and  Cloharacn- 
lodge.  Lord  Faruham's  lodge  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  near  the  town ;  and  the  lawns  dependent  on 
it  sweep  down  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  A  little 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  adjacent  to  the  road  to 
New  Roes,  are  some  slate-quarries  of  considerable 
extent  and  celebrity,  but  producing  only  slates  of 
inferior  quality.  The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  square,  and  possesses  a  prevailing  character 
of  attractive  neatness.  Its  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  white- washed;  and  they  include  many  orna- 
mented and  most  desirable  cottage-dwellings.  Its 
inn  is  comfortable,  and  has  an  establishment  of  good 
post-horses.  Its  parish-church  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, erected  at  the  cost  of  the  Maxwell  or  Farn- 
ham  family ;  and  its  churchyard  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rural  cemeteries  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
"  This  little  earthly  elysium,"  says  Mr.  Brewer, 
respecting  the  burying-ground,  "  is  situated  on  a 
gentle  declivity,  overhanging  the  river  t  'lady ,  which 
rolls  its  murmuring  flood  ui  appropriate  plaintive 
sounds  below.  The  burial-ground  is  said  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Montmorency,  to  resemble  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pere  le  Chaise,  near  Paris,  except  that  it  is 
much  inferior  in  extent.  Several  walks,  shaded  by 
forest  trees,  and  planted  with  shrubs,  conduct  to 
the  venerated  regions  of  the  dead ;  and  many  of  the 
tombs  are  composed  of  marble,  and  executed  with 
considerable  skill.    The  whole  cemetery  acquires 

the  custom 
i  with  flowers 
of  decay  and 

perpetuity.  These  pious  offerings  of  tender  friend- 
ship, and  of  filial,  conjugal,  and  paternal  love,  divest 
the  precincts  of  the  tomb  of  all  that  is  appalling  in 
solemnity,  and  impart  to  the  scene  a  soothing  calm 
favourable  to  the  reception  of  religious  and  moral 
impressions."  A  fever  hospital  and  a  dispensary  in 
the  town  are  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Ennis- 
corthy  ;  hut  no  statistics  of  them  have  been  returned. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  4,  Feb.  1,  March  1,  April 
29,  May  23,  June  17.  July  22,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  26, 
Oct.  lit  Nor.  4,  and  Dec.  14.  A  court  of  petty- 
sessions  is  held  on  every  alternate  Saturday.  In 
1577,  Alderman  James  Barry,  who  was  then  sheriff 
of  Dublin,  and  from  whom  descended  the  Barons 
of  Santry,  began  to  raise  the  miserable  hamlet 
of  Bunrlody  into  the  smart  market  town  of  New- 
town-Barry. Judith,  the  only  daughter  and  the 
heiress  of  James  Barry,  protbonotary  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  married  John  Maxwell,  first  Lord 
Famham,  and  conveyed  the  Newtown-Barry  estate 
into  the  possession  of  the  Maxwell  family.  Area  of 
the  town,  51  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,430  ;  in  1841, 
1 ,437.  Houses  '240.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  72 ;  in  manufactures  ami  trade,  159;  in 
other  pursuits,  58.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  8;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  168;  on  their  own  manual  labour.  96;  on 
means  not  specified,  17. 

NEWTOWN-BELLEW,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Moylough,  barony  of  Tyaquin,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
It  stands  on  the  stage-coach  road  from 
to  Ballinasloc,  3  miles  west-north-west  of 
_jllew,  and  10  east  by  south  of  Tuam.  It 
contains  the  parish-church  of  Moylough,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  constabulary  barrack ;  and  in 
its  vicinity  are  the  seat  of  Summerville,  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  ruins  of  Moylough 
castle.  Area  of  the  village,  26  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
249    Houses  40. 

NEWTOWN-BELLEW.  one  of  three  denomi- 
nations of  a  series  of  bogs,  from  1  mile  to  4  miles 
north  of  the  village  of  Ncwtown-Bellew,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  parishes  of  Moylough  and  Kilkerrin, 
III. 


barony  of  Tyaquin,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The 
other  denominations  are  New-  Forest  and  Cartna- 
deeve.   Area  of  the  whole,  1 1,063  acres ;  estimated 
coat  of  reclamation,  £12,913  14s.    If  the  area  be 
stated  in  Irish  acres,  it  amounts  to  6,830 ;  and  it  is 
naturally  divided  into  6,010  acres  of  red  bog,  and 
820  acres  of  low  bog.    "  This  extensive  tract  of 
bog,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  its  official  surveyor,  "is 
bounded,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  Slieve- 
Rae,  and  the  road  from  Kilkerran  by  Ballybard  to 
Creggs ;  on  the  west,  by  the  road  from  Kilkerran  to 
Mount-Bellew,  and  on  the  south  and  south-east, 
partly  by  the  road  from  Mount-Bellew  to  Windfield, 
and  partly  by  the  bye-road  which  passes  along  the 
southern  base  of  Mount-Mary,  between  Kentstown 
and  Creggs.    These  bogs  are  very  much  divided  by 
small  streams  and  steep  limestone  ridges,  between 
which  the  bogs  are  deep,  and  generally  very  wet. 
The  mode  of  improvement  which  I  should  recom- 
mend, is  similar  to  that  of  other  deep  bogs ;  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  is  fully  exemplified  by  the 
improvements  made  by  Mr.  D'Arcy  at  New-Forest, 
which  have  been  already  described.    The  Mountain 
Bog  at  the  summit  of  Mount-Mary,  which  I  have 
included  in  this  tract  of  bogs,  as  being  connected 
with  them,  is  very  differently  circumstanced  from 
any  of  the  others,  partly  in  its  very  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  partly  from  the  substratum  being  composed 
of  greyish  white  coarse  grained  sandstone,  or  of  a 
thin  bed  of  yellow  or  blue  clay,  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  sandstone  rock.    The  bog  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  is  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  is  very  compact 
in  its  nature;  but  on  tbe declivity  it  seldom  exceeds 
three  feet  in  depth.    Some  improvements  have  been 
made  by  small  farmers  on  the  shallow  part ;  and  as 
they  all  proceed  regularly  in  taking  in  and  improving 
a  small  portion  of  the  bog  everj 


ortion  ot  tbe  bog  every  year,  we  may  ex- 
10  very  distant  period  to  see  the  whole 
face  of  the  hill  changed  from  its  present 


wild  and 
ground. " 

NEWTOWN-BREDA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Knockbreda,  barony  of  Upper  Castlercagb,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  tbe  road  from  Belfast  to  Saint- 
field,  f  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Lagan,  and  3  miles  south 
by  east  of  Belfast.  It  contains  a  neat  parish-church ; 
its  bouses  have  sloping  gardens  to  the  rear;  its  im- 
mediate western  environs,  all  down  to  the  Lagan, 
are  occupied  by  Sir  Robert  Bateson's  beautiful  de- 
mesne ot  Belvoir  Park;  and  both  its  site  and  its 
entire  vicinity  form  a  lively  and  romantic  portion  of 
the  brilliant  environs  of  the  metropolis  of  Ulster. 
In  the  near  neighbourhood  are  Fort- Breda,  Knock- 
brcda  parsonage,  Lisnahreny-house,  Bloomingdale, 
Cairn  s-Hill,  Beech- Hill-house,  Fairview,  Fanny's 
cottage.  Lagan  vale,  Cherry  vale,  Rosella,  Lead  hi  II, 
a  meeting-house,  a  cromlech,  and  tbe  remarkable 
antiquity  called  tbe  Giant's  Ring.  A  court  of  petty- 
sessions  is  held  on  the  first  and  the  third  Saturdays  of 
every  month.  Area  of  the  village,  25  acres.  Pop., 
in  184),  384.    Houses  88. 

NEWTOWN-BROWN,  a  bamlet  in  tbe  barony 
of  Gallen,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  5^  miles 
south-soutb-west  of  Swineford,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Balla.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

NEWTOWN-BUTLER*,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Galloon,  barony  of  Coole,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster. 
It  stands  on  tbe  east  road  from  Enniskillen  to  Cavan, 
|  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Enniskillen  and  Dublin  mail- 
road,  3  miles  east  by  north  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskil- 
len's  sumptuous  demesne  of  Crum  castle,  3J  north  of 
Wattle-Bridge,  4\  south-south-east  of  Lisnaskea, 
and  1 :  i  i  south-east  by  south  of  Enniskillen.  It  con- 
tains a  church,  two  Methodist  meeting-houses,  a 
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bulary  barrack,  a  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary ;  and 
it  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  quarter-sessions  and  petty- 
sessions, — the  latter  held  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  every  month.  The  bridewell  contains  5  cells  and 
2  day-rooms,  and  is  kept  in  a  clean  and  orderly  con- 
dition. The  dispensary  is  within  the  Clones  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  lor  a  district  of  30,404  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  13,531 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£123  14a.  lid.,  and  administered  to  4,032  patients. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  12,  and  the  second  Friday  of 
each  of  the  other  eleven  months.  The  village  is 
sufficiently  near  the  recently  opened  navigation  of 
the  Ulster  Canal  to  acquire  from  its  facility  of  com- 
munication an  impetus  to  trade ;  and  it  would  be  not 
a  little  benefit  were  the  line  of  railway  constructed 
which  the  Public  Commissioners  projected  to  con- 
nect Enniskillen  with  Dublin.  Newtown- Butler 
gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Earls  of  Lanesborough. 
Area  of  the  village,  42  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  412; 
in  1841.  541.  Houses  85.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  19;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  52; 
in  other  pursuits,  33.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  9;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  56;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  32;  on 
means  not  specified,  7. 

NEWTOWN-BUTLER,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Oranmore,  barony  of  Dunkellin,  co.  Gal  way, 
Connaught.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  miserable 
collection  of  miserable  huts.  Area,  11  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  405.    Houses  71. 

NEWTOWN-CLONBUN,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Upper  Navan,  j  of  a  mile  east  of  Trim,  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  south  by  eastward,  2 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  4}  furlongs ;  area,  566  acres, 
7  perches, — of  which  4  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches 
are  in  the  river  Boyne.  Pop.,  in  1831,  373 ;  in  1841, 
296.  Houses  52.  The  surface  consists  chiefly  of 
arable  land,  is  bounded  along  the  south  end  by  the 
Boyne,  is  traversed  near  that  end  by  the  road  from 
Trim  to  Navan,  and  has  upon  that  road  the  small 
village  of  Newtown-Trim.  The  chief  residence  is 
Newtown-cottage ;  but  closelv  adjacent  on  the  east, 
though  within  the  parish  of  Kilcooly,  is  the  demesne 
of  Newtown-Park.  At  the  south  end  of  the  parish, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  stand  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  what  is  usually  called  Newtown-abbey, — a 
priory  of  regular  canons,  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Victor,  founded,  about  the  year  1206,  by  8imon 
Rochfort,  the  first  Englishman  who  held  the  see  of 
Meath.  This  prelate  substituted  the  church  of  New- 
town-abbey for  the  church  of  Clonard,  as  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  united  dioceses  of  Meath,  Clonard,  and 
Trim;  and  in  1216,  he  held  here  a  synod,  the  con- 
stitutions and  canons  of  which  are  still  extant.  The 
superior  of  the  priory  was  a  lord  of  parliament ;  and 
Laurence  White,  the  last  prior,  surrendered  the 
establishment,  with  its  rich  endowments,  in  the  31st 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  The  remains  of  the  cathedral 
or  priory  church  evince  the  pile  to  have  been 
spacious  and  massive,  but  not  highly  ornamented. 
Among  several  monuments  which  it  contains  is  one 
of  8ir  Lucas  Dillon,  of  Newtown  and  Moymet. 
This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  long  filled  the  office  of  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  was  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Robert  Dillon,  attorney-general  to  Henry  VIII, 
and  grantee  of  Newtown-abbey  at  the  dissolution. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory ;  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Tux  [which  seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe 
composition,  £46  3s.  Id.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  13,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  372; 
and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its  books  54  boys  and  31 

^NEWTOWN-CONYNGHAM,  or  Newtowm- 
Cunninoham,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  All-saints, 


barony  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  st 
on  the  road  from  Letterkenny  to  Londonderry, 
within  3  furlongs  of  the  head  of  a  bay  of  Ix>ugh 
Swill'. ,  4}  miles  north-east  of  Manor-Conyngham, 
and  6J  west  of  Londonderry.  It  is  surrounded  by 
romantically  outlined  hills ;  it  contains  a  constabu- 
lary station,  a  meeting-house,  and  a  parish-church ; 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  monthly  court  of  petty-ses- 
sions. Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  12,  June  t,  Aug.  25, 
Oct.  29,  and  Nov.  16.  Area  of  the  village,  12  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841.  186.    Houses  29. 

NEWTOWN -CROMMOLIN,  or  Nbwtowk- 
Cmmi»,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the  same 
name,  3  miles  north-east  by  east  of  dough,  barony 
of  Kilconway,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length,  south- 
south-westward,  3}  miles ;  breadth,  from  |  to  2} ; 
area,  3,445  acres,  2  roods,  33  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
727;  in  1841.  799.  Houses  142.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841.  175.  Houses  30. 
Two-thirds  of  the  parochial  surface  consist  of  moun- 
tain and  bog ;  and  the  general  quality  of  the  land  is 
of  an  inferior  description.  The  road  from  Cusben- 
dall  to  Kilrea  and  Portglenone  passes  through  the 
interior.  Fairs  are  held  at  the  village  on  Aug.  9, 
Nov.  5,  Feb.  5,  and  May  11. — This  parish  was  for- 
merly part  of  the  parish  and  rectory  ot  Dunaghv,  but 
is  now  a  perpetual  curacy  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition  belonging 
to  the  perpetual  curate,  £30 ;  glebe,  £8.  Gross  in- 
come, 104 ;  nett,  £100  13s.  Patron,  the  incumbent 
of  Dunaghy.  The  church  was  built  in  1831,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £800  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  250;  attendance  65.  In  1834.  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  287  Churchmen,  293  Pres- 
byterians, and  182  Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sunday 
schools  were  usually  attended  by  about  220  children ; 
and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
£4  a-vear  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
one  with  £26  from  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
-hail  on  their  books  178  boys  and  88  girls. 

NEWTOWN-DALY,  a  hamlet  on  the  east  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Leitrim,  3  miles  east-south-east 
of  Loughrea,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

NEWTOWN- DROGHED A.  See  Newtoww- 
Stai.aban. 

NEWTOWN- FARTULLAGH.  See  New- 
town,  co.  Westmeath. 

NEWTOWN -FORBES,  a  small  post-town  in 
the  parish  of  Clongesh,  barony  and  co.  of  Longford, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin 
to  Sligo,  2J  miles  north-north-west  of  Longford,  7 
south-south-east  of  Drumod,  and  62  west -north- 
west of  Dublin.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  flat 
and  fertile  tract ;  and  the  western  environs,  away  to 
Lough  Forbes  and  the  Shannon,  are  wholly  occupied 
with  the  beautiful  and  well- wooded  demesne  of 
Castle-Forbes  :  which  see.  The  village  contains 
a  police  barrack,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Metho- 
dist meeting-house,  and  a  parish-church  ;  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  petty-sessions,  on  every  alternate 
Tuesday.  A  tract  of  land  immediately  to  the  south, 
bears  the  name  of  the  Scotch  Quarter,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  colonized  in  the  17th  century  by  a 
number  of  settlers  from  Scotland.  Area  of  the  vil- 
,  31  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  537;  in  1841,  478. 
tses  78.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 18;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  45;  in  other 
pursuits,  80.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  10;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
55  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  22  ;  on  means  not 
specified,  6. 

NEWTOWN-FORTESCUE,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Grangegeeth,  barony  of  Upper  Slane,  co. 
Meath,  LeinBter.  It  stands  3j  miles  north  of  Slane, 
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on  the  road  thence  to  Ardee  ;  and  is  the  site  of  a 
school  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Pop.  returned 
with  the  parish. 

NEWTOWN-GIRLEY,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Girley,  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
•ter.  It  stands  3  miles  north  of  Athboy,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Kells ;  and  has  a  constabulary  sta- 
tion, a  school,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Pop., 
in  1831,  105.    Houses  23. 

NEWTOWN-GLEN.    See  Cushkndall. 

NEWTOWN-GORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Carrigallen,  co.  Leit  rim,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Ballinamore  to  Killcshandra, 
half-a-mile  east  of  Lough  Garadice,  4$  miles  north 
by  west  of  Carrigallen,  and  5  east-  south  -east  of 
Ballinamore.  A  fair  is  held  on  Dec.  5.  In  the 
northern  vicinity  is  the  demesne  of  Woodford.  Area 
of  the  village,  13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  207 ;  in 
1841,  187.    Houses  34. 

NEWTOWN-GORE,  a  ruined  mansion  in  the 
pariah  of  Calry,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo, 
Connaught.  The  mansion  was  the  residence  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Gore 
Booth,  Bart. ;  and  the  ruins  are  an  interesting 
object,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  beautiful  Lough 
Gill,  a  little  east  of  Holywell,  and  surrounded  by 
the  most  charmingly  romantic  hills. 

NEWTOWN- HAMILTON  (Thk),  a  rivulet 
of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ulster,  and  the  county  of 
Louth,  I. omster.  It  rises  among  the  mountains 
north  of  the  town  of  Newtown- Hamilton ;  runs 
southward  past  that  town,  through  the  Fews  moun- 
tains in  Creggan,  and  near  the  village  of  Crosama- 
glen;  and  then  enters  the  county  of  Louth,  and 
proceeds  south-eastward,  to  the  formation  of  the 
Castletown  river,  a  little  above  Dundalk.  The 
Newtown-Hamilton  bears,  in  different  parts  of  its 
course,  the  names  of  Tullyvallen  river,  and  Greaghan 
river. 

NEWTOWN-HAMILTON,  a  parish,  containing 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Few*,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  Length,  south  bv  west- 
ward, 5k  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  4;  ,  area,  12,404 
acres,  2  roods,  8  perches,— of  which  29  acres,  2 
roods,  28  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,253; 
in  1841,  7.538.  Houses  1,350.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  6,233 ;  in  1841,  6,307.  Houses 
1,117.  The  County  Water  runs  on  the  western 
boundary  ;  and  the  Newtown-Hamilton  river  drains 
most  of  the  interior.  Lough  Kiltybane  lies  on  the 
southern  boundary,  and  Lough  Lisleitrim  on  the 
southern  border.  The  parochial  surface  is  partly 
mountainous,  prevailingly  hilly,  and  to  a  large  extent 
romantic.  The  highest  ground,  Dangry  mountain, 
is  situated  a  little  north-west  of  the  town,  and  has 
an  altitude  of  1 ,093  feet  above  sea-level.  The  arable 
lands,  though  not  suitable  for  wheat,  produce  excel- 
lent crops  of  oats ;  and  both  they  and  the  pasture- 
grounds  have  been  much  unproved  by  georgy,  and 
are  in  a  comparatively  good  condition.  Among  the 
seats  are  Millview,  Tullyvallen,  Tullyardguill.  and 
Harrymount,  —  the  last '  the  residence  of  Henry 
Barker,  Esq.  The  ruins  of  Blackhank-castle  stand 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  ;  a  large  fort  or  ex- 
tensive encampment,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  O'Neills,  occurs  in  the  extreme 
south-west;  and  some  interesting  antiquities  and  his- 
torical associations  are  connected  with  Johnstown 'a- 
Fgwa;  which  see.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  the 
middle  road  from  Dublin  to  Armagh,  and  by  the  road 

from  Mount- Norris  to  Castleblayney  This  parish 

is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £537  18s.  7d. ;  glebe, 
£38  15s.  Gross  income,  £576  13s.  7d.  ;  nett, 
£516  3s.  lid.     Patron,  the  diocesan.    A  curate 


I  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  is  situated 
H  mile  south  of  the  town,  and  was  built  in  1775, 
out  of  funds  provided  by  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance  240.  A  school- 
house  in  the  town  is  also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of 
worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of  150.  The  Pres- 
byterian meeting-houses  at  Altnamahar,  Newtown- 
Hamilton,  and  Cortamlet,  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively 200,  350,  and  600.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600 ;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Creggan.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  1,265  Churchmen,  2.174  Presbyterian*, 
and  4,092  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  5  pay  daily  schools 
at  Carraganawoddy,  Altnamahar,  Newtown-Hamil- 
ton, and  Dromalt,  had  on  their  books  143  boys  and 
46  girls.  In  1842,  the  National  Board  had  two 
schools  at  Mullaghduff,  two  at  Tullyvallen,  and  one 
at  Cortamlet. 

NEWTOWN-HAMILTON,  a  post  and  market 
town  in  the  parish  of  Newtown-Hamilton,  barony  of 
Upper  Fews,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the 
middle  road  from  Armagh  to  Dublin,  4}  miles  south- 
west of  Mount-Norria,  5  south-east  of  Keady,  7} 
south-south-west  of  Markethill,  84  west  by  north 
of  Newry,  94  south  by  east  of  Armagh,  12|  north- 
north-west  of  Dundalk,  and  &2{  north  by  west  of 
Dublin.  It  occupies  a  romantic  situation ;  and, 
though  not  interiorly  interesting,  pleases  the  eye  in 
connection  with  the  surrounding  country.  It  was 
founded  so  late  as  about  the  year  1770,  and  after 
attempts  to  raise  towns  at  Blackbank  and  Johns- 
town s-Fews  bad  failed ;  and,  in  common  with  the 
circumjacent  country,  it  is  in  an  improving  condition. 
It  contains  a  meeting -house,  two  school -houses, 
a  new  market-house,  a  sessions-house,  a  police-bar- 
rack, a  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary  ;  and  in  its  near 
vicinity  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  spa. 
The  bridewell  is  very  well  kept ;  and  during  1842,  it 
cost  £18  16a.  The  dispensary  is  within  the  Castle- 
Blaney  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
25,  (MX)  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  13,354 ;  and,  in  1839, 
it  expended  £60,  and  administered  to  620  patients. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  quarter-sessions 
and  petty-sessions, — the  latter  held  on  the  last  Satur- 
day of  every  month.  A  market  is  held  weekly ; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every 
month.  Area  of  the  town,  51  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,020;  in  1841,  1,231.  Houses  233.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  57 ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  152 ;  in  other  pursuits,  40.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
10 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  158 ;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  73 ;  on  means  not  specified,  8. 

NEWTOWN-LENNAN,  a  parish  in  the  baron- 
ies of  Slieveardagh  and  East  Iffa  and  Offa,  3*  miles 
north  by  east  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  co.  Tipperary, 
Minister.  Length,  south  by  eastward,  4j  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Slieveardagh 
section,  1,618  acres,  6  perches;  of  the  East  Ida  and 
Offa  section,  4,156  acres,  16  perches.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  1,931  ;*  in  1841.  1,806.  Houses 
2C8.  Pop.  of  the  East  Iffa  and  Offa  section,  in 
1841,  1,276.  Houses  191.  The  surface  forms  part 
of  the  extreme  east  border  of  the  county  ;  and  is 
divided  from  Leinster,  along  the  east  by  the  rivulet 
Lingane.  The  Lingane,  while  on  the  boundary, 
descends  from  a  gurface-elevation  above  sea-level  of 
257  feet  to  nearly  the  tidal-level  of  the  Suirt  and  a 
rivulet  which  traces  the  northern  boundary,  descends, 
while  there,  from  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of 
435  feet.    The  highest  ground  in  the  parish  is  on 
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NEWTOWN-LIMAVADDY. 


tbe  boundary-fine  between  the  two  sections  or  bar- 
onies, and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  960  feet. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  consists  of  good 
arable  land.  Tbe  principal  seats  are  Cregg-house 
and  Knockroe-house ;  and  the  hamlets  are  Newtown 
and  Cregg. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Clowbganh  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Lismore.  Tithe  composition,  £441  9s.  3d.  .  glebe, 
£6  9s.  3d.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated 
a  little  south  of  the  hamlet  of  Newtown,  and  has 
an  attendance  of  400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
rick-on-Suir.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  t  wo  pay  daily  schools  were 
usually  attended  by  about  60  children. 

NEWTOWN-LIMAVADDY, 

A  post  and  market  town  in  the  parish  of  Dru ro- 
w-hose, barony  of  Kenaught,  oo.  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Roc,  and  on  the  road  from  Londonderry  to  Cole- 
raine,  2  miles  east  by  south  of  the  south-east  extre- 
mity of  Lough  Foyle,  31  south-south-east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Roe,  2*  east  by  north  of  Ballykelly, 
7i  north  of  Dungiven,  11£  west  -  south  -  west  of 
Coleraine,  12}  east -north -east  of  Londonderry, 
IT4  north-west  by  north  of  Maghera,  57  north- 
west of  Belfast,  and  1 31 J  north  by  half- west  of 
Dublin. 

Environa.] — The  site  of  the  town  is  in  a  warm,  fer- 
tile, well-wooded,  and  very  beautiful  portion  of  the 
rich  vale  of  the  Roe,  near  the  line  where  that  vale 
glides  out  from  the  character  of  glen  and  dell,  and 
expands  into  the  luxuriant  and  fructiferous  plain  of 
Myroe.  In  the  east  and  south-east  environs  are  the 
seats  of  Streeve,  Gortgarn,  and  Friut-hill, — the  last 
the  charming  residence  of  M.  MacCausland,  Esq. ; 
in  tbe  south  are  Roe-park  and  Drumnagasker,— the 
former  the  fin*  residence  of  E.  C.  MaeNaghten, 
Esq.,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  but 
sending  a  broad  sheet  of  wood  far  up  the  Roe ;  in 
the  west  are  Bessbrook,  Finlagan,  Sbeephill,  Drum- 
mond,  and  Walworth,  and  the  village  of  Ballykelly  ; 
and,  in  the  north,  are  Ardnargle,  Rush-hall,  Cul- 
more,  and  Oatlands,  and,  at  3}  miles,  the  verdant 
mountain  of  Benyevenagh,  with  its  beautifully 
columnar  cliffs,  and  its  panorama- vie  wing  summit, 
overhanging  Lough  Foyle,  the  desert  shores  of 
Magilligan,  and  the  opulent  strath  of  Myroe.  See 
Bentkvemagh.  "  We  recommend  the  traveller  who 
is  interested  in  the  topography  of  this  part  of  the 
country  and  the  adjacent  coast,"  says  Mr.  Fraser, 
"  to  ascend  Benycvenagh,  whose  verdant  summit  is 
1,260  feet  above  the  sea.  From  it,  and  even  from 
many  of  the  less  prominent  parts  of  its  beautiful 
cliffy  sides,  under  favourable  circumstances,  with 
the  map,  he  will  learn  more  of  this  mountain-district 
and  its  shores,  from  Fair-head  to  Innishowen-head, 
than  from  the  most  minute  and  lengthened  descrip- 
tion. " 

Interior  of  the  7bim.] — A  stone  bridge  carries  the 
thoroughfare,  and  the  road  from  Coleraine  to  Lon- 
donderry, westward  across  the  Roe.  Catherine- 
street,  a  straight  and  remarkably  spacious  st  reet,  com- 
mences a  few  yards  east  of  the  bridge,  and  extends  330 
yards  to  the  north-east.  A  straight  but  greatly  nar- 
rower street  goes  off  from  the  middle  of  the  north- 
west side  of  Catherine-street,  and  extends  180  yards 
to  the  north-north-west.  Main-street  commences  at 
the  north-north-west  end  of  the  preceding;  and  first 
extends  straightly  and  with  singular  spaciousness,  360 


yards  to  the  north-cast,— then  begins  to  contract, 
and  extends  h20  yards  to  the  north-north-east,— 
and  finally  proceeds,  with  much  irregularity,  2-'0 


yards  to  tbe  east.  A  street  of  380  yards  in  length, 
nearly  straight,  but  not  spacious,  begins  near  the 
middle  of  the  south-east  side  of  the  spacious  part  of 
.Main-street,  aim  extenns  sow  n-soutn-eastwaru  past 
the  north-east  end  of  Catherine-street.  The  other 
streets  are  few,  short,  and  little,  if  any,  superior  to 
lanes  ;  and  the  outskirts,  though  straggling,  are  not 
extensive.  The  church  is  a  handsome  structure ; 
the  market-house  is  not  conspicuously  ornamental ; 
the  meeting-houses,  and  other  more  prominent  struc- 
tures, possess  no  arresting  feature  ;  and  the  private 
houses,  though  including  a  number  of  cabins,  and  of 
large  but  poor  tenements,  are  aggregately  much  bet- 
ter than  those  of  most  second-rate  towns  in  Con- 
naupht,  Munster,  or  even  Leinster. 

The  Poor-law  Union.'] — The  Poor-law  union  of 
Newtown  -Limavaddy  ranks  as  the  76th,  and  was 
declared  on  Sept  21,  1839.  It  lies  wholly  in  co. 
Londonderry,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  150,623 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  41,031. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  together  with  their  respec- 
tive pop.  in  1831,  are  Newtown-Limavaddy,  3,610; 
Fruit-hill,  2,699;  Keady,  1,048;  Lislane,  1,875; 
Gelvin,  2.135;  Straw,  1,930;  Drum,  2,601;  Dun- 
given,  2,941;  Glenshane,  1,704;  Owenreagh,  1,615; 
Feenv,  1,802;  Fore-Glen,  1,992;  Faughanvale,  2,575; 
Ballykelly,  2,235;  the  Highlands,  2,714;  Myroe, 
1,919;  Aghanloo.  2,102;  Bellerena,  1,900;  and 
Benone,  1,634.  The  number  of  ex-officio  guardians 
is  8,  and  of  elected  guardians  is  24;  and  of  the  latter, 
2  are  elected  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Newtown- 
Limavaddy,  Drum,  Dungiven,  Feeny,  and  Faugh- 
anvale, and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
divisions  of  Fore-Glen  and  Faughanvale  are  in  the 
barony  of  Tyrkccran ;  the  divisions  of  Ballykelly  and 
Feeny  are  in  Tyrkeeran  and  Kenaught ;  and  all  the 
other  divisions  are  in  Kenaught.  The  number  of 
valued  tenements  in  the  Tyrkeeran  districts  is  569, 
—in  the  Kenaught  districts,  3,797,— in  the  whole 
union,  4,366;  and  of  this  total,  1,174  were  valued 
under  £5,— 1,172,  under  £10,— 710,  under  £15, — 
866,  under  £20.— 257,  under  £25,— 201,  under £30, 
—229,  under  £40,-106.  under  £50,— and  151,  at 
and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  is  £65,580  ;  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons rated  is  4,366  ;  and  of  these.  153  were  rated  for 
a  valuation  not  exceeding,  £t, — 296,  not  exceeding 
£2, — 229,  not  exceeding  £3, — 261,  not  exceedit  g 
£4, — and  290,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  June  18,  1840, — to  be  com- 
pleted in  Aug.  1841,— to  cost  £5,982  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £1,309  5s.  for  fittings  and  con- 
tingencies,— to  occupy  a  site  of  7  aeres,  14  perches, 
purchased  for  £708  15s., — and  to  contain  accommo- 
dation for  500  paupers.  The  date  of  the  first  ad- 
mission of  paupers  was  March  15,  1842 ;  the  total 
expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,000 
12s.  6d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure  was 
£1,283  5s.  6d.  The  number  of  pauper  inmates  on 
Dec.  2,  1843,  was  100.  The  medical  charities 
within  the  union  arc  dispensaries  at  Newtown- 
Limavaddy,  Dungiven,  and  Magilligan ;  and,  in  1839, 
they  received  £136  from  subscription,  and  £136  10*. 
from  public  grants,  expended  £154  4s.  in  salaries  to 
medical  officers,  £107  1  Is.  for  medicines,  and  £23 15s. 
for  contingencies,  and  administered  to  3,818  patients. 
The  Newtown-Limavaddy  dispensary  serves  for  a 
district  of  42,440  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  15,754 ;  and, 
in  1839.  it  expended  £105  17s.,  and  administered  to 
1,515  patients. 

Trade.] — The  linen-trade  of  Newtown-Limavaddy 
was  at  one  time  of  considerable  extent;  and,  though 
it  dwindled  away  to  littleness,  it  gives  promise  of 
reacquiring  its  former  importance.  The 
distilleries.    The  great  impulse  given  for  1 
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past  to  the  agriculture  of  all  the  surrounding  country, 
has  occasioned  a  large,  rapid,  and  steady  increase  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Wheat,  though  not  very 
many  years  ago  imported  for  home  consumption,  is 
now  raised  in  considerable  quantities  throughout  the 
neighbouring  districts ;  and  flax,  after  having  for  a 
considerable  period  fallen  exceedingly  ofTas  an  article 
of  culture,  baa,  for  9  or  10  years  past,  been  so  large 
a  crop  as  to  occasion  of  itself  a  very'  large  trade. 
"  The  great  increase  in  the  culture  of  flax,"  says  an 
official  report  in  1837,  44  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
prosperity  of  Newtown- Lima vaddy ;  and  such  has 
been  the  extent  of  this  produce,  that  it  was  found 
expedient  to  open  a  market  in  the  town  for  its  dis- 
posal within  the  last  twelve  months,  where  the 
average  weekly  sales  now  amount  to  from  15  to  17 
tons,  and  to  the  value  of  £1,000  sterling;  and  it  is 
considered  that  this  amount  will  rather  increase  than 
diminish. "  The  sales  of  agricultural  produce,  at  the 
weekly  markets,  and  the  general  retail  trade  for  the 
supply  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  comparatively 
very  large.  Fair*  are  held  on  the  second  Monday 
of  Feb.,  and  on  March  28,  June  13,  July  12,  and 
Oct.  29.  The  town 'has  a  comfortable  inn,  and 
branch-offices  of  the  Belfast  Banking  Company,  and 
the  Northern  Banking  Company.  The  public  con- 
veyances in  1838  were  a  mail-coach  in  transit  be- 
tween Londonderry  and  Belfast,  and  a  car  in  transit 
between  Londonderry  and  Coleraine.  It  is  pro- 
posed  to  execute  a  branch-railway  to  this  place  from 
the  projected  railway  betwixt  Coleraine  and  Lon- 
donderry. 

Municipal  Affair*.] — A  charter  of  11  James  I. 
erected  Newtown- Limavaddy  into  a  borough,  and 
appointed  its  corporation  to  consist  of  a  provost, 
12  free  burgesses,  2  serieants-at-mace,  ami  a  com- 
monalty, and  to  be  called  44  The  Provost,  Free 
Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of 
Lymav&fly."  The  borough  limits  are  not  known  to 
have  been  at  any  period  more  accurately  defined 
than  as  44  the  town  and  precincts  of  Lymavady." 
The  Earl  of  Londonderry  was  patron  or  proprietor 
at  the  time  of  the  Legislative  Union;  and  he  received 
the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compensation  for  the 
annulling  of  its  right  of  sending  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  corporation  fell  into  neglect  immediately 
after  the  disfranchisement,  ceased  to  perform  any  cor- 
porate act  about  the  year  1808,  and  has  long  been 
entirely  extinct.  A  borough  court,  authorized  by 
the  charter,  was  discontinued  about  the  year  1734  ; 
and  a  manor  court,  held  by  the  seneschal  of  the  sur- 
rounding manor,  has  also  been  a  long  time  in  de- 
suetude. A  court  of  quarter-sessions  is  held  twice 
a-year  ;  and  a  court  of  petty-sessions  on  every 
alternate  Tuesday.  The  public  |>eace  is  preserved 
by  a  party  of  the  county  constabulary.  The 
bridewell  is  kept  in  a  clean  and  satisfactory  condi- 
tion ;  and,  during  1843,  it  cost  £24  ICs.  8d.  A 
presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland  hat  its  seat  in  Newtown- 
Limavaddy,  exercises  inspection  over  13  congrega- 
tion*, and  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  May, 
Aug.,  and  Nov.  Two  of  the  congregations  under 
this  presbytery  are  at  Ncwtown-Limavaddy,  two 
are  at  Dungiven,  and  the  other  9  arc  at  respectively 
Ballykelly,  Magilligan,  Balteagh,  Largy,  Drum- 
achose,  Scriggan,  Derrymore,  Bovevagh,  nnd  Myroe. 

Statiities,  frc]— Area  of  the  town,  515  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,428;  in  1841,  3,101.  Houses  566. 
Families  employed  chieflv  in  agriculture,  152 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  319;  in  other  pursuits,  118. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 55 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  277  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  241 ;  on  means  not  specified,  16. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 


and  write,  674  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  350  , 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  239.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
465;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  713;  who  could 

neither  read  nor  write,  318  Newtown- Limavaddy, 

then  called  the  Dog's  Leap,  was  at  one  time  the 
chief  residence  of  the  O'Cahani,  the  ancient  toparchs 
of  the  central  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  territory 
which  now  constitutes  the  county  of  Londonderry ; 
and,  from  the  date  of  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest 
down  to  the  period  succeeding  the  Protestant  set- 
tlement of  Ulster,  it  shared  in  most  of  the  greater 
events  which  occurred  within  the  county.  See 
Londonderry  (County  of). 

NEWTOWN-LOE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Newtown,  barony  of  Moycashel,  co.  Westmeath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin 
to  Galway,  2J  miles  west  by  south  of  Tyrrel's-Pass, 
and  2}  cast  of  Kilbeggan.  It  is  the  site  of  a  church 
and  a  school ;  and  in  its  near  vicinity  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  Archdeacon  Vignolcs'  seat  of 
Cornahir.  A  height  at  the  village  has  an  altitude 
of  368  feet  above  sea-level ;  and,  in  spite  of  being 
so  far  inland,  and  so  comparatively  low,  forms  a 
marked  feature  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  flat  country. 
Pop.  of  the  village  returned  with  the  parish. 

NEWTOWN-MONASTERBOICE.  See  New- 
town, co.  Louth. 

NEWTOWN-MOUNT-BELLEW.  See  New- 
town- Belle  w. 

NEWTOWN- MOUNT-  KENNEDY,  a  small 
market  and  post  town,  in  the  parish  of  Upper  New- 
castle, barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Wieklow,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Wexford, 
2  miles  south  of  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  2}  west  of 
the  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea,  24  south  by  west  of  Del- 
gany,  6  north  by  west  of  Kathnew,  7$  south  of 
Bray,  8  north-north-west  of  Wieklow,  and  17$  south- 
south-east  of  Dublin.  It  does  not  possess  in  its  own 
site,  or  interior  character  or  groupings  any  of  the 
elements  of  picturesqueness  or  romance;  yet  it  is 
surrounded  by  scenery  the  most  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing, and  forms  an  excellent  central-point  or  head- 
quarters for  a  series  of  easy  excursions  among  the 
most  admired  landscapes  of  the  north  of  Wieklow. 
44  From  this  place  as  a  centre,"  says  the  author  of  the 
*  G  uide  to  Wieklow, '  • 4  the  visitor  could  strike  off  upon 
pleasant  short  excursions  each  day,  and  return  to  din- 
ner. The  Glen  and  demesne  of  Dunran,  the  Devil's 
Glen,  Glenmore  Castle,  Kiltvmon  Glen,  the  demesnes 
of  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy,  Altadore,  and  I  It  run- 

Se,  with  many  others,  are  within  easy  distances, 
ere  is  a  very  comfortable  inn  in  the  town,  where 
the  traveller  is  certain  of  being  treated  with  great 
courteou*ne«s,  and  where  the  charges  are  very  moder- 
ate." Within  a  circumference  described  upon  a 
radius  of  two  miles  are  three  hills  of  respectively 
1,122,  1,193,  and  1,232  feet  of  altitude,  and  the  seats 
of  Trudder-house,  Killadreenan- cottage,  Prospect- 
house,  Mount-John-house,  Kiltymon-house,  Dun- 
ran-house,  Kilmartin,  Newcastle-house,  Bloomfield, 
Ballyphilip,  Cooldross,  Woodstock  -  house,  Warble- 
bank,  Kilmullen,  Kilquod-house,  Bally ronan-house, 
Springfarm,  Derraghville,  Laurel-lodge,  Searscow, 
East  Priory,  Mount  -  Kennedy  -  house,  Rockfield, 
Dromin-lodge,  Glenbrook,  Mount-Pleasant,  Down's- 
Lawn,  Dromin  -  house,  Holywell.  Toomon  -  house, 
Down's-lodge,  Bromley-house,  Nassau-lodge,  Bel- 
field-house,  Glendarragh-  cottage,  Altndore-house. 
Hermitage,  Glendarragh-house,  East-hill,  Tithcwer, 
Springmount,  and  Monalin-house.  The  mansion  of 
Mount- Kennedy,  or  Newton-Mount- Kennedy,  stands 
nearly  }  of  a-mile  north  by  west  of  the  town,"  and, 
together  with  the  grounds  around  it,  is  noticed  in 
the  following  terms  by  the  author  of  the  4  Guide  to 
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Wicklow:'  "  The  house  and  demesne  of  Newtown- 
Mount-  Kennedy  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  inquisitive  tourist;  the  demesne  is  extensive, 
highly  improved,  and  beautifully  situated.  This 
whole  tract  of  land  about  fifty  years  ago,  was  totally 
wild  and  barren;  about  this  period  it  was  purchased 
by  General  Cunningham,  afterwards  Lord  Rossmore, 
who  then  retired  from  public  life.  This  demesne, 
as  well  as  that  of  Dunran,  were  planted  by  his  lord* 
■hip,  and  the  soil  of  valleys  and  lowlands,  hitherto 
useless,  reclaimed  by  that  energetic  and  sagacious 
nobleman,  principally  by  the  application  of  marl  and 
limestone  gravel.  So  paramount  was  this  excellent 
man's  taste  and  ability  for  agricultural  improvement, 
that,  beginning  from  fifty  acres,  he  extended  his  de- 
mesne and  farms  from  Newtown- Mount-Kennedy  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Dunran,  nor  ceased  till  he 
had  expended  £64,000  in  improvements.  This  house 
is  a  large  square  building  of  great  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance ;  it  is  in  the  Ionic  order,  and  after  a  design  by 
Wyatt,  executed  by  Mr.  Cooley,  also  a  very  eminent 
artist.  From  the  portico  there  is  a  charming  view 
of  the  improvement  and  woods,  terminating  in  the 
mountains  ,  and  from  the  east  front  is  a  commanding 
prospect  of  a  highly  cultivated  country,  bounded  at 
the  distance  of  2  miles  by  the  sea."  The  property 
received  its  name,  and  the  town  of  Newtown- Mount- 
Kennedy  its  origin,  from  a  mercantile  family  of  Dub- 
lin, one  of  whom,  George  Kennedy,  was  an  alderman 
of  the  city  in  1500.  The  manor  passed  by  inheri- 
tance from  the  last  male  of  the  Kennedys  to  Mr. 
Barker ;  it  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Barker  by  Gen- 
eral Conyngham,  afterwards  Lord  Rossmore ;  and  it 
descended  from  Lord  Rossmore  to  the  family  of 

Gunn  of  Rattoo  in  the  county  of  Kerry  A  court 

of  petty-sessions  is  held  in  the  town  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  every  month.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb. 
2,  April  18,  June  29,  Aug.  15,  Oct.  30,  and  Dec.  21. 
In  1841,  the  Newtown- Mount- Kennedy  Loan  Fund 
hail  a  capital  of  £908,  circulated  £3,595  in  895  loans, 
cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £52  9s.  9d.,  and  expended 
for  charitable  purposes  £65.  A  dispensary  in  the 
town  is  within  the  Rathdrum  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  district  of  25,630  acres;  with  a  pop.  of 
12,201;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  received  £159  15s.,  and 
expended  £137  12s.  1 1  }d.  In  1798,  a  body  of  rebels 
was  defeated  at  Newtown- Mount- Kennedy,  by  a 
body  of  the  King's  troops  under  Lords  Rossmore  and 
Kingsborough.  Area  of  the  town,  49  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  825;  in  1841,823.  Houses  113.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  53 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  77;  in  other  pursuits,  29.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  9;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  63;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  82;  on  means  not  specified,  5. 

NEWTOWN -PARK.    See  Newtowm-Clon- 

Bt'N. 

NEWTOWN-PLATTEN,  a  village  in  the  par- 
ish of  Duleek,  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  2  miles  south-west  of  Drogh- 
eda,  on  the  road  thence  to  Rosnarce.  In  its  vicinity 
are  the  seats  of  Motmt-Granville  and  Platten.  Pop., 
in  1831,  116.    Houses  21. 

NEWTOWN-REGAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony 
of  Kil  tar  tail,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  stands  I  i 
mile  south-west  of  Gort,  on  the  road  thence  to  Kil- 
macduagh.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

NE  WTO WN-S ANDES,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Murhir,  barony  of  Iragbticonnor,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
stcr.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Listowel  to  Glin, 
4|  miles  south  of  Tarbert,  and  5  north-east  of  Lis- 
towel. A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Listowel 
Poor-law  union,  and,  in  1839^40,  it  received  £55 
17s.  from  subscription,  and  £55  17s.  from  public 
grant*.    Tbe  church  of  Murhir  stands  about  a  mile 


to  the  south-west.  Area  of  the  village,  12  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  375;  in  1841,  314.    Houses  54. 

NEWTOWN-SAVILLE,  a  quoad  sacra  parish, 
4  j  miles  north  of  Ologher,  barony  of  Clogher,  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  4 J  miles ; 
area,  about  1 8,768 1  acres.  Pop.  not  separately  re- 
turned .  It  consists  of  the  northern  district  of  the 
quoad  civilia  parish  of  Clogher  ;  and  is  traversed 
northward  by  the  road  from  Clogher  to  Omagh. 
The  land  is  variously  good,  light,  indifferent,  moun- 
tainous, and  waste;  but  in  no  case  is  prime.  The 
hamlet  of  Newtown- Saville  is  the  site  of  the  church 
and  the  glebe-house ;  and  near  it  are  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  and  two  schools,— one  of  the  latter 
connected  with  the  National  Board.  Fairs  are  held 
on  the  last  Monday  of  every  month. — This  parish  is 
a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio,  of  Clogher.  Glebe,  £15.  Gross  income,  £75  ; 
nett,  £72  5s.  Patron,  the  dean  of  Clogher.  Tbe 
church  was  built  in  1815,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738 
9s.  2}d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  a 
donation  of  £156  18s.  5|d.  from  the  Rev.  Francis 
Gervais,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  it 
stands.  Sittings  180;  attendance  120.  The  number 
of  members  of  the  Established  church  within  the 
quoad  sacra  parish  is  about  1,150.  All  the  other 
statistics  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  tbe  quoad 
civilia  parish  of  Clogher. 

NEWTOWN-SMYTH.    See  Galwat. 

NEWTOWN  -STALABAN,  a  viUage  in  the 
parish  of  Tullyalleii,  barony  of  Ferrard,  co.  Louth, 
Leinster.  It  stands  1  j  mile  north-east  of  Drogheda, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Termonfeckan.  Adjacent  to 
it  on  the  east  is  Newtown-house.  Pop.  not  spe- 
cially returned. 

NEWTOWN-STEWART,  a  port  and  market 
town  in  the  parish  of  Ardstraw,  barony  of  Strahanc, 
co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Mourne,  and  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
donderry,  5  miles  west  of  Gorton,  7  north-north-east 
of  Drumquin,  7$  east  of  Castle- Derg,  7$  south-south- 
east of  Strabane,  8  north-north- west  of  Omagh,  19 
south  of  Londonderry,  and  94}  north-north-west  of 
Dublin.  The  Struel  and  the  Moyle  or  Glenally 
rivers  form  the  Mourne  a  few  perches  east  of  the 
town.  The  hill  of  Mary  Grey  is  situated  1}  mile 
to  the  east-south-east,  and  has  an  altitude  of  826 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  hill  of  Bessy  Bell  is  sit- 
uated 2  miles  to  the  south- south-west,  and  has  an  alti- 
tude of  1,386 feet  alwve  sea-level.  The  Marquis  of 
Abercorn's  magnificent  demesne  of  Baron's-court, 
commences  1 4  mile  to  the  south-west,  and  extends 
upwards  of  2  miles  south-south- west  ward,  profuse 
in  natural  beauty,  rich  in  wood,  and  largely  gemmed 
with  the  chain  of  ornate  lakes  called  Loughs  Mary, 
Fanny,  and  Catherine.  Within  a  circumference  de- 
scribed upon  a  radius  of  two  miles  are  Pigeon-Hill, 
Castlc-Moyle,  ()  Ideas  tie,  Harvey  Avery's  Castle,  and 
Wood  brook.  These  agreeable  objects  in  tbe  envi- 
rons, the  convergence  of  vales  at  the  town,  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Mourne  below,  and  the  periphery  of 
verdant,  picturesque,  and  sheltering  hills,  render  tbe 
situation  of  Newtown-Stewart  greatly  more  pleasant 
than  that  of  most  of  the  other  inland  towns  of  Ire- 
land. "  Its  sheltered  position,"  remarks  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fitzgerald,  "softens  the  rigour  of  every  wind 
that  blows.  The  fertile  and  extensive  valley  that 
fronts  it  to  the  north,  and  through  the  centre  of 
which  the  river  Mourne  takes  its  course,  is  encom- 
passed on  every  side  by  gently  swelUng  hills,  backed 
by  corresponding  mountains  of  different  altitudes,  of 
which  Bell  and  Grey,  to  the  south  and  east,  arc  the 
nearest  and  most  beautiful ;  tbe  lofty  top  of  the  for- 
mer serves  as  a  barometer  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  when  overhung  with  clouds  or  enveloped  with 
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i  but  when  clearly 
,  it  indicates  fair  weather"  The  temperature  of 
the  climate  may  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance, 
that  snow  in  the  valley  here  mentioned  disappears  a 
few  days  earlier  than  in  the  more  exposed  districts 
towards  Strabane  and  Derry." 

Newtown -Stewart  was  "originally  called  Lislas; 
and  it  acquired  its  present  name  from  8ir  William 
Stewart,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  In 
consequence  of  its  commanding  a  great  pass  from  the 
valley  of  the  Foyle,  and  the  northern  sea-board  of 
Donegal  and  Londonderry  to  the  centre  and  the  south 
of  the  kingdom,  it  was  long  an  important  military 
post ;  during  the  Revolution  it  was  burned  by  order 
of  James  II. ;  and  during  30  or  33  subsequent  years, 
it  lay  in  a  state  of  ruinous  prostration.   The  modern 


improvement  of  the  town,  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, has  not  been  so  great  and  rapid  as  either  ita 
own  fine  situation  or  the  progress  of  other  towns  in 
the  north  might  have  led  a  stranger  to  expect.  Yet, 
though  irregular  in  its  plan  and  poor  in  some  of  ita 
architecture,  it  exhibits  around  its  centre  some  se- 
ries of  good  houses.  Its  principal  public  buildings 
are  a  church,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-bouses,  two 
Methodist  meeting-houses,  and  a  Koman  Catholic 
chapel.  At  the  foot  of  Main-street  stands  the  house 
in  which  James  II.  slept  on  his  way  to  Londonderry; 
and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  remarkable  castle,  noticed  in 
the  following  terms  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald: 
It  stands  on  a  high  hill  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
the  town,  and  has  two  round  towers  and  a  platform. 
The  towers,  except  on  the  north  side,  are  entire. 
This  castle  belonged  to  Henry  O'Neal,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  king  of  Ulster  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  he  was  called  by  a  name  which  signifies  in 
Irish  'cross'  or  'wicked,'  as  characteristic  of  his 
temper.  Of  this  the  following  anecdote  is  a  singular 
'nstance : — He  bad  a  sister  who  is  represented  as  having 
an  elegant  person  but  the  head  of  a  swine ;  and  thence 
called  the  female  monster.  Henry,  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  an  object  that  mortified  bis  feelings  and  his 
pride,  adopted  the  plan  of  offering  her  in  marriage 
to  any  person  who  should  seem  inclined  to  propose 
for  her,  but  on  condition  that,  after  having  seen 
her,  he  should  either  marry  or  bang.  Accordingly, 
nineteen  persons,  among  whom  was  a  captive  prince, 
who  had  agreed  to  the  condition,  were  all  executed 
on  the  platform  before  his  castle  ;  and  tradition  says, 
the  twentieth  and  last  person  who  proposed  for  her 
was  the  son  of  his  own  cowherd,  who  was  tempted 
by  the  magnitude  of  ber  dowry,  but  who,  on  seeing 
her,  immediately  exclaimed,  '  Cur  sous  me,  cur  sous 
me ;'  that  is,  '  hang  me  1  hang  me  1'  The  young  man, 
however,  was  spared,  and  the  unfortunate  princess 
put  to  death."    Other  old  castles  in  the  vicinity  are 

noticed  in  the  article  Ardstraw:  which  see  A 

dispensary  in  Newtown-Stewart  is  within  the  Stra- 
bane Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
44,794  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  18,602 ;  and,  in  1839, 
it  expended  X.  1 05,  and  administered  to  1,541  patients. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  every  month, 
A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  every  month.  Area  of  the  town,  61  acres, 
in  1831,  1,737;  in  1841,  1,403.  Houses  273. 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  62;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  182 ;  in  other  pursuits,  37. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 17;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  161;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  114;  on  means  not  specified,  9. 

NEWTOWN-TRIM.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Newtown-Clonbun,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Boyne,  f  of  a  mile  east  of  Trim,  barony  of  Upper 
Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Pop.  returned  with 
the  parish. 
NICHOLAS  (St.),  a  parish  on 


der  of  the  barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  4  miles  north  of 
Wexford,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
south-eastward,  2  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  1  \  ;  area, 
1,213  acres,  2  roods,  18  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
311  ;  in  1841,  316.  Houses  49.  The  land  is  of  a 
rather  light  description.  In  the  centre  stands  the 
hamlet  of  Garrvlough.  This  parish  is  an  impropri- 
ate curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardcolm 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition 
belonging  to  the  incumbent,  £27  7s.  1 1  }d.  The  no- 
torial tithes  arc  compounded  for  £39  Is.  9.Jd.,  and 
are  impropriate  in  Lord  Portsmouth.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  28,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  288;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

NICHOLAS  (St.).  See  Natbtabh,  Dublin, 
Cork,  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Carrick-on-Spir. 

NICHOLASTOWN,  a  quondam  parish,  now 
treated  as  merely  a  t ownland,  on  the  north  border  of 
the  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moone,  2*  miles  south-east 
of  Athy,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 

NIER  (Thk),  a  grand  mountain  rivulet  of  the 
county  of  Waterford,  Munster.  It  issues  in  various 
head-streams  from  small  Alpine  lakes,  two  of  which 
have  a  surface-elevation  of  upwards  of  1,200,  and 
one  of  1,630  feet  above  sea-level,  among  the  central 
and  loftiest  heights  of  the  Cummeragh  mountains ; 
and  it  rolls,  and  leaps,  and  tumbles  about  9  miles 
westward  to  the  Suir,  at  the  point  where  that  river 
makes  its  sudden  and  final  deflexion  from  a  southerly 
course,  3}  miles  south-east  of  Ardfinnan. 

NILTEEN,  or  Nalteen,  a  grange  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Antrim,  3  miles  east  of  the  town  of  An- 
trim, co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length,  west-south-west- 
ward, 3|  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1J;  area,  2,737 
acres,  2  roods,  22  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,109; 
in  1841,  1.191.  Houses  218.  The  land  is  of  su- 
perior quality.  The  road  from  Antrim  to  Doagh 
runs  nearly  along  the  northern  boundary ;  and  that 
from  Belfast  to  Connor  passes  across  the  interior. — 
This  grange  is  practically  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Donegorb  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Connor.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£124  0s.  Hid.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £248  Is.  lid. ; 
and  the  latter  are  churned  by  James  Moore,  Esq.  of 
Cloverhill.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  33 
Churchmen,  1,046  Presbyterians,  and  65  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  a  Sunday  school  was  usually  attended  by 
about  120  children ;  and  3  pay  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  63  boys  and  41  girls. 

NINE-MILE-HOUSE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Templemichael,  barony  of  Slieveardagh,  co.  Tippe- 
rary,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  east  margin  of  the 
province,  and  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Clon- 
mel  and  Cork,  3}  miles  north-east  of  the  summit  of 
81ievenaman,  6  south-south- west  of  Callan,  and  1 1 
north-east  by  east  of  Clonmel.  It  has  a  small  post- 
ing establishment.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  25, 
May  20,  and  Nov.  1.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
Rockview-housc,  and  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
file past  the  east  base  of  Slievenaman.  Area  of  the 
village,  9  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  160.    Houses  26. 

NOBBER,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Kells,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Morgallion,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  The  Morgallion  section  contains  the  vil- 
lages, of  Nobber  and  Balxjkke  i  see  these  articles. 
Length,  south  by  eastward,  4  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
3|.  Area  of  the  Lower  Kells  section,  1,088  acres,  3 
roods,  6  perches;  of  the  Morgallion  section,  9,399 
acres,  1  rood,  23  perches, — of  which  70  acres,  2 
roods,  19  perches  are  in  Lough  Whitewood,  and  6 
acres,  2  roods,  33  perches  are  in  small  lakes.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,3,992;  in  1841,  3.757.  Houses 
639.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Lower  Kells  section, 
384 ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Morgallion  , 
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2,877-  Houses  in  these,  respectively  66  and  493. 
The  townland  of  Rathe  was  formerly  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Slane,  but  was  transferred  by  the  Act  6 
and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  to  the  barony  of  Mor- 
gallion.  The  parochial  surface  is  part  of  the  north 
border  of  the  great  plain  of  Meat  h,  and  has  an  undu- 
lated character,  and  a  rich  and  ornate  appearance. 
Gallows  Hill,  the  highest  ground,  has  an  altitude  of 
308  feet  above  sea-level,  and  commands  a  noble  pan- 
oramic view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Imme- 
diately west  of  the  village  of  Nobber  is  Brittas,  the 
well-wooded  and  line  old  demesne  of  Edward  Bligh, 
Esq. ;  and  on  the  west  border,  north  of  Brittas,  is 
the  conspicuous  demesne  of  Whitewood,  the  pro- 
perty and  occasional  residence  of  Viscount  Gorman— 
town,  adorned  with  Lough  Whitewood,  whose  su- 
per fluent  waters  form  the  nascent  river  Dee.  The 
other  principal  seats  are  Spiddal,  Marl-Hill,  Rock- 
field-house,  Julianstown-house,  Castlefield,  Mullan- 
deggan,  Prestonvale,  and  Comabrock.  The  road 
from  Dublin  to  Kingscourt  and  Clones  passes  through 

the  interior  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of 

Meath.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £480  12*. 
4|d.,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Meath,  and 
held  under  lease  of  the  diocesan.  The  parishes  and 
appropriate  curacies  of  Nobber  and  Loughbkac- 
can  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  perpetual  cu- 
racy and  the  benefice  of  Nobber.  Glebe,  £70. 
Gross  income,  £125  7s.  8Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  is  situated  at  the  village  of  Nobber,  and 
was  built  about  the  year  177L  by  means  of  parochial 
cess.  Sittings  120;  attendance,  from  30  to  35.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  al?o  situated  at  Nobber, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  about  I.5U0;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Cruieetown.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  121,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  3,976 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  129, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,478;  and  2  daily 
schools  in  the  parish  and  union — one  of  which  was 
chiedy  supported  by  £20  a-year  and  other  advan- 
tages from  Lord  Gormanstown  —  were  usually  at- 
tenueu  uv  about  lots  cmiaren. 

NOBBER,  a  post-village  in  the  parish  of  Nobber, 
barony  of  Morgallion,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  stands 
on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Clones,  5  miles  cast- 
north-cast  of  Moynalty,  5J  south-south-east  of  Kings- 
court,  6j  north-east  by  north  of  Kells,  7i  west- 
south-west  of  Ardee,  9}  north  by  west  of  Navan, 
and  31  {  north-west  by  north  of  Dublin.  The  church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  the  village  are  neat 
structures.  The  remains  of  a  priory  stand  in  the 
churchyard.  The  dispensary  of  Nobber  is  within  the 
Poor-law  union  of  Kells,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
19,089  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  7,188;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  expended  £122  16s.  7d.,  and  administered  to  1,212 
patients.  A  fair  is  held  on  April  25.  In  1670, 
Turlough  O' Carol  an — popularly  known  as  Carolan, 
the  last  of  the  Irish  minstrels — was  born,  in  humble 
circumstances,  at  Nobber.  "  He  was  deprived  of 
his  sight  bv  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  at  so  early 
a  period  of  life,  that  he  '  remembered  no  impression 
of  colours.'  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  when  speak- 
ing of  this  calamity,  that  his  eyes  were  transplanted 
into  his  ears;  and  so  apparent  became,  even  during 
childhood,  his  acute  sensibility  to  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,  that  his  friends  procured  him  a  pro- 
fessional instructor  on  the  harp,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  natural  genius  of  the  first  rank,  and  was  born 
to  create  rather  thiui  to  practise.  Although  his  harp 
wa«  rarely  unstrung,  he,  in  general,  as  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Walker,  only  used  it  to  assist  him  in  compo- 
sition ;  his  fingers  wandered  amongst  the  strings  in 
quest  of  the  sweets  of  melody.    At  an  early  age 


Carolan  became  enamoured  of  a  lady,  by  name  Mi»** 

Bridget  Cruise ;  and  the  song  addressed  by  him  to 
that  fair  object  of  bis  wishes,  is  supposed  to  be  bis 
chef  dceuvre.  Miss  Cruise,  however,  refused  bis 
hand;  but  the  sympathy  remaining  true,  although 
the  object  might  change,  he  shortly  found  a  solace 
in  marriage  with  a  young  woman  of  a  respectable 
family,  named  Mary  MacGuire,  by  whom  be  bud 
seven  children.  He  now  fixed  his  residence  on  a 
small  farm  near  MoshilL,  in  the  county  of  Lei  trim  ; 
but  the  fate  of  genius  followed  him  to  his  little  habi- 
tation. He  prosecuted  his  studies  in  music  ami 
poetry  with  great  care,  but  quite  neglected,  in  the 
ardour  of  such  pursuits,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  an 
unbounded  hospitality,  a  due  attention  to  prudential 
concerns.  He  consequently  soon  abandoned  a  farm 
that  was  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a  source  of 
emolument,  and  commenced  the  life  of  an  itinerant 
musician."  Some  further  notices  of  Carolan  are  given 
in  the  article  Kilronan  :  which  see.  Area  of  the 
village  of  Nobber,  24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  379 ;  in 
1841,349.    Houses  57. 

NOCK-LYON,  or  Knocxltok,  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  Tallaght,  barony  of  Uppercross,  4  miles 
south-south-west  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Adjacent  to  it  is  Knocklyon-house.  Pop.  not  spe- 
cially returned. 

NOGGIN  ST  OWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Kilreekill,  barony  of  Leitrim,  .j'x  miles  north-east 
by  east  of  Loughrea,  co.  Galway,  Cotmaught.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

NOHOVAL,  NOGHEVAL,  NOUGHAVAL, 
or  Nodohtll,  a  parish  4  \  miles  north-west  by  west 
of  Ballymore,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny- 
West,  co.  Wcstmeath,  partly  in  the  baronies  of 
Rathcline  and  Abbeyshruel,  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
The  Abbeyshruel  section  contains  a  6mall  part  of 
the  town  of  Balltmahon:  which  see.  The  West- 
meath  section  consists  of  two  mutually  detached 
districts,  the  lesser  lying  from  J  to  |  of  a  mile  west 
of  the  greater,  and  including  a  considerable  portion 
of  Lough  Ree.  Length  of  the  greater  district, 
north-westward,  5J  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  2k. 
Length  of  the  lesser  district,  westward,  34;  breadth, 
from  I  to  2  J.  Area  of  the  whole  of  the  West  meath 
section,  11,588  acres,  1  rood,  5  perches, — of  which 
2,391  acres,  3  roods,  26  perches  are  in  Lough  Ree, 
and  181  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches  are  in  small  lakes 
and  the  Inny  river.  The  Rathcline  and  the  Abbey- 
shruel sections  in  co.  Longford  also  lie  mutually 
detached,  the  former  5  furlongs  west  of  the  latter, 
and  including  a  small  portion  of  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Lough  Ree.  Length  and  breadth  of 
the  Rathcline  section,  each  j  of  a  mile;  area,  331 
acres,  2  roods,  35  perches, — of  which  36  acres,  2 
roods,  16  perches  arc  in  Lough  Ree,  and  10  acres, 
3  perches  are  in  the  rivei  Inny.  Length  of  the 
Abbeyshruel  section,  westward,  3J  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  2  ;  area,  3,232  acres,  3  perches, — of  which 
28  acres,  2  roods,  6  perches  arc  in  the  river  Inny. 
The  Rathcline  section  formerly  belonged  to  Abbey- 
shruel, but  was  transferred  by  the  Act  6  and  7  Wil- 
liam IV.,  cap.  84.  Pop.  of  the  whole  parish,  in 
1831,  4,154;  in  1841,  4,480.  nouses  793.  Pop., 
in  1841,  of  the  Wcstmeath  section,  2,868;  of  the 
Rathcline  section,  26 ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Abbeyshruel  section,  1,482.  Houses  in  these,  re- 
spectively 514.  4,  and  257.  The  Abbeyshruel  sec- 
tion is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  river 
Inny,  and  contains  the  seats  of  Cartron  and  Rath- 
more.  The  western  district  of  the  Westraeath  sec- 
tion contains  the  islands  of  Innisbomn,  Innisturk, 
Leveret,  Red-island,  Remans  and  Hog,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Lough  Crcggan.  The  eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  Wcstmeath  section  is  cut  into  nearly 
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equal  parts  by  the  Craggy  rivulet,  and  contains  the 
village  of  Auburn  [which  tee],  the  greater  part  of 
Lough  Dooms,  a  police  station,  the  seats  of  Little- 
town-lodge,  Van-Dieman-lodge,  Long-lodge,  Rock, 
land-house,  Nohoval-bouse,  Lisaquill-house,  Kil- 
cornan  -  lodge,  Longfield  -  house,  and  Ardnacrany- 
house  ;  and  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  and  a  castle. 
The  prevailing  quality  of  the  land  throughout  the 
i  good. — This  parish  is  an  appropriate  rec- 
and  part  of  the  perpetual  curacy  and  benefice 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
Glebe  belonging  to  the  perpetual  curate,  £18  18s. 
The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £450,  and  are  appro- 
priated to  the  see  of  Meath,  and  held  under  lease 
from  the  diocesan.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
is  situated  in  the  eastern  district  of  the  Westmeath 
section,  and  has  an  attendance  of  from  900  to 
1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Tubberclare, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilkenny- West.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  144,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  4,113;  and  7  pay  daily  schools  were  usually  at- 
tended by  about  237  children. 

NOHOVAL,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Kinnalea, 
4  miles  east  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length, 
Smiles;  breadth,  lfc ;  area,  2,568  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831, 1,260;  in  1841, 1,175.  Houses202.  Areaofthe 
village,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  142.  Houses  27. 
The  land,  though  light,  is  productive.  The  greater 
part  is  under  tillage,  and  the  whole  is  conveniently 
situated  for  both  lime  and  sea-manure.  The  road 
from  Kinsale  to  Robert's  Cove  passes  through  the 
interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe 
composition,  £140.  The  parishes  of  Nohoval  and 
Kilmanoce  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  per- 
petual curacy  and  the  benefice  of  Nohoval.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,477-  Tithe  composition  belonging  to  the 
perpetual  curacy,  £75;  glebe,  £4  lis.  7d.  Gross 
income,  £102  13s.  7d. ;  nett,  £95  6s.  Id.  Patron, 
the  archdeacon  of  Cork.  The  church  was  built  up- 
wards of  a  century  ago ;  but  the  cost  of  its  erection 
is  not  known.  Sittings  120;  attendance,  from  30 
to  60.  A  schoolhouse  in  Kilmanoge  is  also  used  as 
a  parochial  place  of  worship.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  450 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  True  ton.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  35,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,259 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  151,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,400 ;  a  Sunday  school  in  the 
parish  was  usually  attended  by  about  15  children  ; 
a  pay  daily  school  in  the  parish  had  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  100  children  ;  and  there  were 
three  daily  schools  in  Kilmanoge. 

NOHOVAL,  or  Noughaval,  a  parish  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Burren,  2^  miles 
north-east  of  Kilfenora,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Length, 
north-westward,  4  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area, 
4,0r>l  acres,  1  rood,  9  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  408; 
in  1841,  450.  Houses  65.  The  hamlet  of  Nohoval 
had,  hi  1831,  10  houses,  and  64  inhabitants.  The 
proportion  of  tillage  or  meadow  land  is  very  small ; 
and  that  of  limestone  rocky  pasture  is  very  large, 
and  quite  predominant.  The  tillage  lands  produce 
potatoes,  oats,  and  here ;  the  pasturable  mountain 
amounts  to  about  80  Irish  acres ;  and  the  extent  of 
bog  is  about  20  Irish  acres.  The  highest  ground  is 
on  the  northern  boundary,  and  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  635  feet.  The  seats  are  Lismoher- 
housc  and  Lismoher-lodge ;  and  the  principal  anti- 
quities are  the  cross  and  the  ruined  church  of  No- 
hoval, three  cromlechs,  three  Danish  forts,  and  the 
of  Ballygaimer,  Ballymurphy,  and 


liinroe  castles.  Lough  Aleenaun  lies  in  the  , 
The  roads  from  Kilfenora  to  Ballyvaughan  and 
Kinvarra  pass  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilfenora.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £35 ;  glebe,  £32  10s.  The  vicarages  of 
Nohoval  and  Carrdbb  [see  that  article],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Nohoval.  Length,  10  miles;  breadth, 
4  J.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,453.  Gross  income,  £106  10s. , 
nett,  £100  13s.  fid.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  There 
is  no  church.  The  Nohoval  and  the  Carrune  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  resper- 

■  tively  100  and  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

t  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In 
1834,  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  the  parish  and  the 

!  union  were  Roman  Catholics ;  a  hedge-school  in  the 
parish  had  on  its  books  20  boys  and  15  girls ;  and  3 
daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books  110 
bovs  and  74  girls. 

NOHOVAL-DALY,  a  parish,  6}  miles  north- 
west by  west  of  Mill-street,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Duhallow,  co.  Cork,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Magonihy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Length,  5  miles ; 
breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Cork  section,  1 1 ,544  acres ; 
of  the  Kerry  section,  5,829  acres.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  3,229;  in  1841,  3.954.  Houses 
623.  Pop.  of  the  Cork  section,  in  1831,  1,925 ;  in 
1841 ,  2,350.  Houses  351 .  The  surface  consists  of 
a  portion  of  the  glen  or  vale  of  the  river  Black  water, 
almost  immediately  l>elow  that  river  s  source,  and 
portions  of  the  mountainous  screens  of  the  vale 
within  both  Cork  and  Kerry.  About  one-third  of 
the  whole  is  arable  and  pasture  land ;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  either  bog  or  waste  mountain.    The  glen 

j  or  low  ground  district  is  warmed  and  embellished 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood ;  and  its  chief 
localities  are  Mount- Infant,  Farrankeel,  Knockna- 
feeth,  Knockagree,  and  Knocknasee.  The  extreme 
north  is  part  of  the  crownlands  of  Pobble  O'Keefe, 
and  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  article  on  Kino- 
Wiluam's-Town  :  which  see.  The  principal  bogs 
are  situated  in  the  south-east,  and  within  the  Cork 
section;  tbey  lie  in  slight  hollows  on  an  aluminous 
sandstone  ;  they  require  only  surface  draining  in 
order  to  be  fully  available  for  cultivation;  tbey 
cover  an  area  of  1,814  acres;  and  as  they  existed 
about  30  years  ago,  they  required  an  expenditure  of 
only  about  £672  in  order  to  their  complete  reclama- 
tion. The  Kerry  section  of  the  parish  forms  part  of 
the  district  popularly,  but  not  politically,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  East  Fraction — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Drishank 
[which  see],  in  the  dio  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £140;  rectorial  tithe 
composition  not  reported.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  821 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Drishane.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were 
all  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  2  hedge-schools  were 
usually  attended  by  about  92  children,  hi  1842, 
the  National  Board  had  two  schools  at  Knock- 
nagree. 

NOHOVAL-KERRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Trughenackmy,  21  miles  west  of  Castle-Island,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  2  miles ; 
area,  3.204  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  853;  in  1841, 
944.  Houses  133.  Most  of  the  surface  is  part  of 
the  beautiful  and  generally  fertile  valley  at  the 
north  base  of  Slievemish ;  yet  it  consists  of  land 
of  various  qualities,  from  good  to  indifferent.  The 
road  from  Castle-Island  to  Tralee  passes  through  the 
interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Bajllymacrlugot  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Tithe  com|K>sition, 
£68  9s.  lOd. ;  glebe,  £18.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
to  15,  and  the  Roman  Cathoucs  to  851 ; 
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and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its  books  25  boys  and 
18  girls. 

NONANE.    8ee  Tkmplemoloooa. 

NORE  (THx),ariver,  partly  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  Munster,  but  chiefly  of  Queen's  county  and 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  risen  among  the 
Devil-Bit  mountains  in  co.  Tipperary,  at  a  point  U, 
mile  north-east  of  Moncygall;  and  flows  I2|  miles 
north-east  by  eastward,  to  within  2  miles  of  Mount- 
rath,— 5  miles  south-eastward  to  within  2  miles  of 
Abbeyleix, — 8  miles  south-south-eastward  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ballyragget, — 4  miles  south- 
ward to  the  foot  of  the  vale  of  Freshford, — and 
25  miles  south-south-eastward,  and  south-east  by 
southward,  to  a  confluence  with  the  Barrow  at  a 
point  1 1  mile  above  New- Ross.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Tannet,  the  Erkin,  the  Dinane,  the 
King's  river,  the  Ballyduff,  the  Dobbin's  Mill  rivulet, 
Jerpoint  rivulet,  and  Thomastown  rivulet.  The 
towns  on  or  quite  near  its  banks,  are  Borris-in- 
Ossory,  Mountrath,  Abbeyleix,  Durrow,  Bally- 
ragget, Kilkenny,  Stoneyford,  Thomastown,  and 
Innistiogue.  "  The  river  Nore,"  says  Mr.  Tighe, 
the  talented  and  judicious  statist  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  "  passes  through  a  country  of  low  varied 
hills  to  Ballyragget,  but  as  it  approaches  Kilkenny, 
the  banks  become  higher  :  from  an  eminence  called 
the  Eagle  Rock,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Dinan,  a  grand  and  extensive  prospect  is  presented ; 
the  river  winds  beneath  ;  beyond  is  a  cultivated  and 
uneven  plain,  with  distant  hills;  part  of  the  wooded 
demesne  of  Jenkinstown  adds  to  the  scene,  which  is 
interspersed  with  several  country  houses  and  planta- 
tions. From  the  eastern  bank  above  Kilkenny,  the 
view  of  that  city  is  grand  and  striking ;  its  ruined 
monasteries,  some  of  its  towers,  its  cathedral  on  one 
eminence,  and  its  commanding  castle  on  the  other,  are 
placed  on  the  attitudes.  Below  the  town,  the  banks 
are  often  steep  and  in  a  state  ofgreat  neglect ;  but  the 
soil,  though  poor,  is  capable  of  improvement,  either 
for  pasture  or  plantation.  One  small  wood  at  Kil- 
fera  ornaments  this  part,  and  many  mills  and  build- 
ings convey  the  idea  of  trade,  which  seems  to  contend 
against  the  disadvantages  of  an  unnavigable  stream, 
and  an  expensive  land-carriage.  Having  joined  the 
King's  River,  and  passed  some  country  seats  and 
improvements,  the  Wore  flows  into  the  centre  of  the 
grand  demesne  of  Mount-Juliet,  where  a  variety  of 
rising  grounds  are  judiciously  covered  by  connected 
plantations ;  beneath  a  green  carpet  spreads  to  the 
river,  on  whose  opposite  margin  rises  the  mansion- 
house,  having  the  bank  which  it  crowns  decked 
with  young  tree*,  and  enriched  with  old  scattered 
oak*.  The  whole  of  its  course  from  hence  to  Ross, 
by  Thomastown  and  Innistiogue,  presents  picturesque 
scenery,  varied  by  ruined  castles  and  abbeys,  by 
rocks  that  turn  the  course  of  the  river,  by  green 
meadows  that  skirt  its  banks,  or  by  steep  hills 
clothed  in  foliage."  The  river  is  navigable  for 
boats  from  Innistiogue  to  Thomastown ;  and  it  was  at 
one  time  proposed  to  be  made  subservient  to  a  more 
important  navigation.  See  Kilkenny  (County 
or).  The  fishery  of  the  Nore  i«  claimed,  under 
patent,  by  Lord  Ormond,  Mr.  Tighe,  and  some 
other  parties.  The  mills  on  the  Nore,  the  lock  on 
the  Barrow,  and  especially  the  building,  about  37 
years  ago,  of  Scotch  weirs,  have  occasioned  a  gra- 
dual decline  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  salmon 
fishery. 

NORTH  ROCKS,  a  long  range  of  dangerous 
rocks,  off  the  east  coast  of  the  barony  of  Ardes,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  They  cover  or  lie  opposite  Cloghy 
bay;  and  are  situated  1  \  mile  east  by  north  of 
Slane's  Point,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of 
that  bay,  and  5}  miles  north-north-east  of  Bally- 


quintin  Point,  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Strangiford.  They  are  covered  at  half-flood ; 
at  which  time  the  stream  in  shore  turns  to  the  north. 
They  range  north-north-eastward  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  a  league ;  and  some  offshoots  of  them  lie 
sunk  at  low  water  so  near  the  shore,  that  a  vessel 
cannot,  in  general,  navigate  the  strait  between  them 
and  the  mainland  without  danger.  A  seat  of  stone 
on  one  of  the  Rocks  is  popularly  called  St.  Patrick's 
Chair,  and  has  occasioned  the  whole  group  to  be 
sometimes  called  St.  Patrick's  Rocks. 

NOUOHAVAL.    See  Nohoval. 

NUCETOWN.    See  Nbwcwton. 

NUN  S-CROSS,  or  Kilfba,  a  hamlet  in  the  par- 
ish of  Killiskey,  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Vartrey,  and  on  the 
road  from  Wicklow  to  Annamoe,  immediately  below 
the  debouch  of  the  Devil's  Glen,  f  of  a  mile  west- 
north-west  of  Ashford,  and  4  miles  north-west  of 
Wicklow.  An  elegant  church  for  the  parish  of  KU- 
lidcy  was  built  here  in  1817,  by  Francis  Synge,  Esq., 
and  here  also  stand  the  ruins  of  a  previous  church. 
Pop.  of  the  hamlet  not  specially  returned. 

NURNEY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baronies  of  Forth 
and  Carlow,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  East  Idrone, 
24  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Leighlin-Bridge,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  The  East  Idrone  section  con- 
tains the  village  of  Nurnev.  Length  of  the  parish, 
west  by  southward,  4  miles;  extreme  breadth,  Ij. 
Area  of  the  Forth  section,  142  acres,  3  roods,  3 
perches ;  of  the  barony  of  Carlow  section,  785  acres, 
28  perches;  of  the  East  Idrone  section,  1,795  acres, 
18  perches, — of  which  10  acres,  2  roods,  16  perches 
are  in  the  river  Barrow.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831 , 
975;  in  1841,  905.  Houses  148.  Pop.  of  the  Forth 
section,  in  1831,  18;  in  1841,22.  Houses  4.  Pop. 
of  the  barony  of  Carlow  section,  in  1831 , 153 ;  in  184 1 , 
171.  Houses  30.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
East  Idrone  section,  in  1831,  520;  in  1841,  496. 
Houses  75.  Area  of  the  village  of  Nurncy,  10  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  284;  in  1841,  216.  Houses  39.  The 
surface  is  bounded  on  the  west  bv  the  Barrow,  and 
consists  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  portion  of  that 
river's  basin.  The  highest  ground  is  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  barony  of  Carlow  section,  and  has 
an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  642  feet ;  and  the  next 
highest  ground  is  at  the  church,  and  has  an  altitude 
of  344  feet.  The  seats  are  Knocktbomas-house  and 
Orchard-house.  The  ruins  of  Ballytarsna-castle  are 
situated  in  the  east.  The  road  from  Carlow  to  Bag- 

nalstown  passes  across  the  interior  This  parish  is 

a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£230  15s.  4  ]d.;  nett,  £200  5s.  9*d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  at  the  village,  and 
was  built  in  1791,  by  means  of  a  gia  of  £461  10s. 
9}d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  a 
donation  of  £646  3s.  Id.  from  Col.  Bruen.  Sittings 
200;  attendance  70.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  114,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  851, 
and  two  Protestant  parochial  schools  were  supported 
by  subscription,  and  had  on  their  books  32  boys  and 
40  girls. 

NURNEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  3 
miles  north-north-west  of  the  village  of  Carbery,  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  north  by  westward,  3 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  1);  area,  2,130  acres,  1 
rood,  18  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  685;  in  1841,  651. 
Houses  110.  The  surface  includes  a  considerable 
proportion  of  bog ;  yet  prevailingly  consists  of  arable 
land ;  and  averages  in  annual  value  about  26s.  per 
plantation  acre.  The  highest  ground  is  on  the 
northern  boundary,  and  has  an  altitude  of  403  feet 
above  sea- level.  The  extremity  of  a  northward 
wing  is  touched  by  the  river  Boyne,  and  the  main 
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body  is  drained  southward  by  the  rivulet  Garr. 
The  Mats  axe  Nurney-house  and  William* ton-house. 
The  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  one  castle  and 

the  aite  of  another  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Castle-Carbkry  [which 
aee],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.   The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £22  3s.  3d.,  and  the  rectorial  for 
£44  10s.  8$d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  i 
has  an  attendance  of  250 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  I 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  | 
Cadamstown  and  Ballinadriinna.    In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testant* amounted  to  44,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  647;  and  a  daily  school  was  salaried  with  £8 
from  the  National  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  64 
boys  and  54  girls. 

M  RM'V,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  West  Ophaly,  3}  miles 
south  by  west  of  Kildare,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  1}  mile;  area,  1,796 
acres,  1  rood.  24  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according 
to  the  Census,  920,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Authorities,  622;  in  1841,  735.  Houses  122. 
Area  of  the  village,  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  139. 
Houses  21.  The  surface  prevailingly  consists  of 
light  land,  but  has  a  well  cultivated,  wooded, 
and  a  warm  appearance.  The  demesne  of  Nurney- 
house  ia  the  principal  feature,  and  a  height  in  that 
demesne,  280  feet  in  altitude  above  sea-level,  is  the 
highest  ground.    The  road  from  Kildare  to  Athy, 


sect  each  other  in  the  interior.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  village  is  an  old  castle. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  composition,  £87  13s. 
9jd.  The  rectories  of  Nurney,  Kildangan,  and 
Walterstown  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  and  prebend  of  Nurnev.  Length,  4}  miles ; 
breadth,  2*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,042.  Gross  income, 
£198  18s.  0{d.;  nett,  £182  4s.  3}d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  offices  of 
first  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Kildare,  and  surrogate 
in  Kildare  consistorial  court.  A  curate  receives  a 
salary  of  £75.  A  new  church  was  recently  com- 
pleted in  Walters  town.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  of  Nurney  and  Kildangan  have  an  attendance 
of  respectively  660  and  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Monastereven.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  51,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  581  ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  65,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  995 ;  and  there  was  no 
school 

NYMPH-BANK,  a  great  fishing-bank  off  the 
south  coast  of  Munster.  It  lies  at  the  mean  distance 
of  about  7  leagues  from  the  shore ;  and  extends  from 
14  to  20  leagues  east-north-eastward,  from  a  point 
opposite  Cape-Clear  and  Mi  sen  Head,  in  co.  Cork, 
to  a  point  south-east  of  the  harbour  of  Dungarvan,  in 
co.  Waterford.  It  is  supposed  to  afford  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  cod,  ling,  and  other  fish  ;  and,  if  pro- 
perly fished,  might  be  made  to  yield  a  great  acces- 
sion of  wealth  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


O 


OAQHILL,  or  Oohill,  a  village  in  the  island 
and  parish  of  Arranmore,  barony  of  Arran,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  It  stands  a  little  north  of  the 
centre  of  the  island,  1|  mile  west -north -west  of 
Kilronan ;  and  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  of  the  lighthouse  of  the  Arran  islands.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

OAKPORT.  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Boyle,  co. 
Roscommon,  Connaught.    It  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Boyle  river,  midway  between  Lough- Key  and  the 
Shannon  ;  it  measures  2  miles  in  length,  and  \  a 
mile  in  extreme  breadth ;  and  it  lies  chiefly  in  the 
parish  of  Ardcarn,  but  partly  between  that  of  Tumna 
on  the  left  and  that  of  Kilfukin  on  the  right.  The 
demesne  of  Oakport,  William  Molloy,  Esq.,  and  a 
chain  of  small  lakes,  called  Derreen,  Launarly,  and 
Black,  lie  along  the  right  side  of  Lough  Oakport. 
This  lake  forms  part  of  the  Boyne  navigation,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  Shannon  Commissioners  to  be 
made  practicable  for  river-craft  to  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Boyle. 
O'BRAZIL.    See  Hy- Brazil. 
O'BRENNAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Trugh- 
e  nark  my,      miles  north-west  by  north  of  Tralee, 
co.  Kerry,  Munster.    Length,  south  -  south  -  west- 
ward, 3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  lj;  area,  6,547 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  847;  in  1841,  992.  Houses 
154.    Most  of  the  surface  consists  of  part  of  the 
Stacks  mountains. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aifha- 
doe.    Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £69  4s. 


7d. ;  nett,  £65  9s.  lOJd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
There  is  no  church  or  chapel .  but  the  parishioners 
are  sufficiently  near  Tralee  to  have  easy  access  to 
the  places  of  worship  in  that  town.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  18,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  811. 

O'BRIEN'S-BRIDGE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  contains  the 
villages  of  Bridgetown  and  O'Brien's-Bridoe  : 
which  see.  Length,  southward,  6  miles ;  breadth, 
from  |  to  3$  ;  area,  11,425  acres,  29  perches, — of 
which  2,772  acres,  2  roods,  19  perches  form  a  de- 
tached district  of  3  miles  by  2,  lying  |  of  a  mile 
oi  me  souin-wesxeni  exiremiiy  oi 


the  main  body,  and  56  acres,  1  rood,  23  perches  are 
in  the  river  Shannon.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  whole, 
4,995  ;  of  the  rural  districts,  4,349.  Houses  in  the 
whole,  814 ;  in  the  rural  district*,  700.  The  north- 
ern and  narrow  district  of  the  main  body,  down  to  a 

is  almost  whoUy 


point  a  little  south  of  the  c« 
mountainous  and  waste ;  and 


of  respectively  1,729,  1,458,  and  1,181  feet  of  alti- 
tude above  sea-level.  The  western  part  of  the  de- 
tached district  is  also  considerably  upland,  and  has 
at  its  extremity  a  height  of  875  feet  of  altitude  above 
sea-level.  The  other  districts,  though  occasionally 
warmed  into  pleasantness  with  wood  and  cultiva- 
tion, prevailingly  consist  of  poor  and  sandy  land. 
The  Shannon  bounds  the  east  side  of  the  main  body 
over  a  distance  of  \\  mile;  and  contains  the  island 
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the  northern  extremity  of  the  main  body ;  and  runs 
there  upon  an  elevation  of  075  feet  above  sea-level. 
A  rivulet  which  bounds  most  of  the  east  side  of  the 
main  body  to  the  Shannon,  descends,  while  on  the 
boundary,  from  an  elevation  of  518  feet.  The  ham- 
lets in  tte  parish  are  Ballyvoursber,  Monaglee,  Bal- 
lydaw,  and  Ballinamona,  in  the  main  body,  and 
Trough  in  the  detached  district.  The  seats  are 
Clonboy-house,  Fahy-hou*e,  Rots-house,  Millview, 
Fishers-lodge,  and  Millbrook,  in  the  main  body,  and 
Trough-cottage  in  the  detached  district.  The  prin- 
cipal antiquities  arc  the  ruins  of  Aharinagh-castle, 
of  another  castle,  of  Redfield- house,  and  of  a  church. 
The  road  from  Killaloe  to  Limerick  parses  through 

the  interior  This  parish  was  formerly  part  of  the 

parish  of  Killaloe,  but  is  now  a  perpetual  curacy,  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Glebe, 
£4  10s.  Gross  income,  £73  15s.  Id. ;  nett.  £71 
18s.  Id.  Patrons,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Killaloe. 
The  tithes  are  appropriated  to  the  patrons.  The 
church  is  situated  at  the  village  of  O'Brien's- Bridge, 
and  was  built  in  1820,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830 
15s.  4}d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 150 ;  attendance  95.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Bridgetown  and  Trough  have  an  attend- 
ance of  respectively  960  and  300.  AU  the  other 
statistics  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  parish  of 
Killaloe  :  which  see. 

O'BRIEN  S-BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
O'Brien's-Bridge,  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare, 
Minister.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  verge  of  co. 
Clare,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Shannon,  and 
on  the  road  from  Killaloe  to  Limerick,  1|  mile  east- 
touth-east  of  Bridgetown,  2i  north  of  Castle-Con- 
nel,  4  south-south- west  of  Killaloe,  and  6j  north- 
east by  north  of  Limerick.  The  bridge  which  gives 
name  to  the  village  stands  across  the  Shannon,  and 
has  at  its  east  end,  in  co.  Limerick,  the  village  of 
Montpslxer  :  which  see.  The  arches  of  the  bridge 
are  14  in  number,  and  of  various  forms  and  sixes, 
from  19  to  28  feet  in  span  ;  the  piers  are  from  7  to 
9  feet  in  thickness,  and  appear  to  have  been  founded 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  without  any 
piling,  and  at  different  depths ;  and  the  roadway  is 
18  feet  in  width,  roughly  paved  with  pebbles,  and 
protected  by  a  parapet  varying  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
height.  The  whole  bridge  is  built  of  rubble  stone, 
in  rude  workmanship  j  yet  it  has,  for  several  cen- 
turies, withstood  the  action  of  both  the  current  and 
the  atmosphere.  "  The  velocity  of  the  current  at 
this  bridge  during  the  month  of  November  last," 
says  an  official  report  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
in  1832,  "  was  upwards  of  3  miles  per  hour,  calcu- 
lating 800  feet  above  and  750  feet  below  the  bridge, 
which  was  performed  in  six  minutes.  Immediately 
under  the  bridge,  the  velocity  was  5  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  fall  about  10  inches.  The  4  arches  next  the 
north  abutment  being  so  very  narrow  (viz.  19,  23, 
23,  and  26  feet),  renders  the  navigation  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  lives  and  property,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  no  more  accidents  happen.  Vessels  laden  with 
merchandise  are  obliged  to  stop  here  for  a  consider, 
able  time,  for  the  purpose  of  being  warped  up 
through  the  arches  by  a  capstern,  which  is  placed 
upon  a  pier  projecting  into  the  river  50  feet ;  ami  by 
means  of  a  block  affixed  to  a  floating  buoy  in  the 

larch : 
to 
cap- 
stern,  -he  is  by  8  or  10  men  (according  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water),  hauled  through  the  arch ;  this 
mechanical  operation  causes  great  delay,  and  not 
without  serious  risk.  To  remedy  this  great  incon- 
venience and  risk  to  lives  and  property,  1  would  pro- 
down  the  four  arches  at  the  north  end  of 


means  or  a  Dlocic  nmxeu  to  a  noatiug  ouoy  in  t 
river,  leading  in  a  line  with  the  large  or  fourth  arc 
a  rope  is  dropped  through  this  arch  and  fastened 
the  vessel,  and  being  already  attached  to  the  ca 


the  bridge  with  the  land  abutment,  and  the  three  in- 
termediate piers  towards  the  centre  ;  to  dredge  the 
bed  of  the  river  to  at  least  7  feet  below  the  lowest 
summer- water,  and  build  the  land  abutment  and 
track- way  for  horses,  and  a  centre  pier,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving two  arches  of  60  feet  span  each,  composed 
of  timber  or  iron.  These  arches  should  be  flat,  and 
the  segment  of  an  ellipse  which  would  be  capable  of 
allowing  the  canal  vessels  to  pass  at  all  heights  of 
the  river:  I  should  also  propose  to  take  away  the  cap- 
stern  and  its  pier,  deepening  the  side  of  the  river 
from  the  bridge  to  about  200  feet  above  this  pier,  and 
bringing  the  retaining  wall  forwards,  or  into  the 
river  10  feet  at  the  bridge,  and  diminishing  to  the 
present  line  at  700  feet  upwards."  All  these  recom- 
mendations have  not  been  carried  into  effect ;  but, 
in  the  course  of  1844,  7  arches  at  the  co.  Limerick 
end  of  the  bridge  were  removed,  and  6  of  27  feet 
span  each  substituted  for  them.  A  quay  TOO  feet  in 
length  was  also  completed,  and  a  lay-by  formed. 
Fairs  are  held  at  the  village  on  July  25,  and  Nov.  7- 
Area,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  350;  in  1841,  435. 
Houses  73.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 38;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  32;  in  other  pur- 
suits, 14.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  4;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  34;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  41 ;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied, 5. 

O'CALLAGHAN'S- MILLS.    See  Callaoh- 
an's-Millb. 
ODAGH.    See  Odogh. 

ODDER,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Skreen,  l\  mile  south -south- west  of  Tara,  and  4 
north-west  by  north  of  Dunshaughlin,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  It  was  an  impropriate  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath  ;  but  is  now  identified  with  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  the  parish  of  Tara.  Two  objects  which  still 
bear  its  name  arc  Odder-castle  and  Odder- cottage. 
A  nunnery  for  regular  eanonesses  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  was  founded  here  by  the  family  of 
Barnewall ;  and  it  had  annexed  to  it  several  cells  in 
co.  Meath.  Margaret  Silke,  the  last  abbess,  sur- 
rendered the  nunnery  and  its  possessions  in  the  31st 
year  of  Henry  VIII. 

ODOGH,  or  Thbes-Castlkb,  a  parish,  3  miles 
east-south-east  of  Freshford,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Fassadining,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Cranagh,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  south  -  south  -  west- 
ward, 3  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2\.  Area  of  the 
Fassadining  section,  428  acres,  3  roods,  25  perches ; 
of  the  Cranagh  Bection,  4, 1 13  acres,  26  perches. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
1,323,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties, 1,367;  in  1841,  1,402.  Houses  230.  Pop.  of 
the  Cranagh  section,  in  1841,  1,189.  Houses  191. 
The  surface  consists  of  a  fertile  and  pleasant  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nore;  and  is  drained  southward, 
nearly  through  the  centre,  by  that  river, — and  east- 
ward, along  part  of  the  northern  boundary,  by  the 
rivulet  Nuenna.  The  only  seat  is  Odogh,  or  Three- 
Castle-house.  the  residence  of  Mr  I*awrcnson  The 
chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  two  churches  and 
two  castles.  The  road  from  Freshford  to  Kilkenny 
passes  through  the  interior,  and  is  overlooked  by  a 

constabulary  station  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in 

the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£100;  glebe,  £60.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £200;  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Tynte 
or  Colville  family.  The  vicarages  of  Odogh  and 
Donaohmore,  and  the  rectory  of  Coolceaheen 
[see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Odogh. 
The  united  parishes  are  not  mutually  contiguous. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4,644.  Gross  income,  £430;  nett, 
£330  7s.  64d.  Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and 
the  diocesan.    The  incumbent  holds  also  the  perpe- 
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tual  curacy  of  St.  Mary's  of  Kilkenny,  and  is  resi- 
dent in  that  city.  A  curate  for  Odogh  receives  a 
salary  of  £37,  and  the  use  of  house,  garden,  and  16 
acres  of  glebe.  The  church  was  built  in  1796,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £401  10s.  9Jd.  from  the  late 
Hoard  of  First  Fruit* :  and  repaired  in  1826,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £106  3a.  Ojd.  from  Robert  Len- 
nigan,  Esq.  Sittings  150;  attendance,  from  50  to 
80.  The  Three-Castle  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  from  700  to  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Freshford  and  Tullaronn.  There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  at  Ballyraged  in  Don- 
aghmore.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  40,  and  the  Roman  Cathoues  to  1.354 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  123,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,627 ;  a  Sunday  school  in  the  parish 
was  usually  attended  by  about  20  children ;  6  pay 
daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  received 
some  aid  from  the  incumbent — had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  239  children ;  and  there  were  13  daily 
schools  in  the  two  other  members  of  the  union. 

O'DONOHOES-PRISON,  a  perpendicular  rock, 
rising  30  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  the 
Lower  Lake  of  Killaniey,  2|  furlongs  east  of  ln- 
nisfallen,  and  1)  mile  south- west  of  Killamey,  co. 
Kerry,  Monster.  It  does  not  seem  to  possess  sufficient 
soil  for  the  support  of  any  larger  plants  than  lichens; 
yet  its  summit  displays  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  a 
rich  and  matted  foliage  of  the  ash,  the  holly,  and 
the  arbutus,  shooting  from  the  fissures  of  the  rock. 
*'  The  tradition  relative  to  O'Donohoe,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Guide  to  Killamey,  "  states  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  warlike  bold- 
ness and  great  bodily  strength  :  upon  this  rock  the 
most  obstinate  of  his  enemies  were  doomed  to  perish 
by  cold  or  famine,  or  were  bound  in  fetters  until 
they  acknowledged  submission  to  his  will.  His 
native  historians  relate,  that  being  pursued  by  a 
number  of  enemies,  upon  one  occasion,  his  charger, 
in  attempting  to  cross  his  morass,  sunk  below 
the  saddle-bow,  upon  which  the  herculean  rider 
dismounted,  and  placing  a  stone  under  each  of  his 
feet,  pulled  his  gallant  steed  completely  out  by  the 
ears.  •  •  •  •  The  memory  of  his  snow-white 
steed  is  perpetuated  by  a  rock,  not  unlike  a  horse 
drinking,  near  the  shores  of  Mticruss,  which  pre- 
serves the  name  of  O'Donohoe 's  horse  " 

O'DORNEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clan, 
maurice,  1 |  miles  north  of  Tralee,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Abbbydorney  : 
which  see.  Length,  south-westward,  3}  miles; 
breadth,  I);  area,  7,227  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,986;  in  1841,  3,142.  Houses  443.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,648;  in  1841,  2,724. 
Houses  396.  The  surface  includes  part  of  the  north- 
ern skirts  of  the  Stacks  mountains,  and  a  Urge  por- 
tion of  the  upper  section  of  the  vale  of  the  Brick. 
An  old  abbey  of  some  monastic  celebrity  stood  in 
the  parish,  but  has  been  noticed  in  the  article  on 
Abbbydorwby.  In  1537,  Edmund,  the  11th  Lord 
of  Kerry,  wns  created  Baron  of  O'Dorney,  and 
Viscount  Kilmaule  This  parish  is  a  wholly  impro- 
priate rectory  and  vicarage,  in  the  dio,  of  Ardfert 
and  Agbadoe.  There  is  no  church  ;  and  the  occa- 
sional duties  arc  performed  by-  the  curate  of  Kiltlyn. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
500.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  34,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,160 ;  and  3  hedge-schools 
bad  on  their  books  145  boys  and  50  girls. 

OFFA.    8ee  Iffa. 

OFFALY.    See  Ophalt. 

OFFERLANE,  a  parbh  in  the  barony  of  Upper- 
woods,  3}  miles  west -south- west  of  Mountrath, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.   It  is  identical  in  extent  with 


the  barony  of  Upperwoods,  and  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  Castletown  and  Coolraik  :  which  see. 
Length,  south-south-eastward,  9J  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  8 ;  area,  48,926  acres,  3  roods,  14  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  9.915;  in  1841,  10,491.  Houses 
1,670.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  9,224  ; 
in  1841,  9,895.  Houses  1,571.  The  western  and 
the  northern  borders,  each  to  the  breadth  of  from  1 
to  2  miles,  consist  of  a  main  portion  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Slievebloom  mountains;  and  at  their 
extremities,  or  on  the  boundary-lines  of  the  parish, 
are  three  summits  of  respectively  1,676,  1,681,  and 
1,733  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level.  The  south- 
ern border  is  hilly  or  rather  moorish,  and  baa  a  sum- 
mit of  469  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level.  The 
eastern  border  and  some  portions  of  the  interior  con- 
tain a  considerable  aggregate  of  bog.  The  remain- 
ing districts  consist  of  arable  and  pasture  lands  of 
various  qualities,  and  present  considerable  tracts  of 
pleasantly-featured  and  agreeably  -  dressed  surface. 
The  river  Nore  ions  across  the  southern  districts, 
and,  though  here  but  a  brief  way  below  its  source, 
and  not  unjustly  characterised  as  a  rapid  and  turbu- 
lent stream,  it  enters  the  parish  upon  an  elevation 
of  only  323  feet  above  sea-level.  The  chief  of  the 
numerous  rivulets  which  rise  among  the  Slieve- 
bloom mountains,  and  descend  from  the  western 
and  the  northern  borders  to  the  Nore,  are  the  Ton- 
net,  the  Detour,  the  Gortin,  and  the  Mountrath. 
The  principal  seats  are  Rockview-bouse,  Springhill- 
house,  Caatleview,  Mannui-house,  Newtown-house, 
Moorfield-  house,  Rush-hall-court,  Peafield  -  house, 
Brookheld-  house,  Mondrehid- house,  the  Lodge, 
Danesfort-house,  Hazelpit-house,  Laurel-hill,  Alta- 
villa,  Shanderry,  Coolrain-house.  Coolnagour.  Bad- 
gerhill -  house,  Derrynaseera,  Grossbrook,  Mount- 
Salem,  Giltfield  -  house,  Tinnakill -bouse,  North- 
grove-house,  Ashgrove-house,  Locka-bousc,  Deer- 
park -house,  Cardtown •  house,  Mountainy- house, 
Moron 's-grove,  Sallybrook,  Westfteld-farm,  Dinore, 
and  Roundwood, — the  last  three  the  seats  of 
respectively  J.  R.  Price,  Esq.,  M.  W.  Despard, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  principal  anti- 
quities are  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Sraban, 
Mondrohid,  and  Castletown.  Sir  Oliver  Morres, 
the  quondam  possessor  of  these  castles,  and  lord 
of  the  portion  of  ancient  Ossory  in  which  they 
are  situated,  is  the  subject  of  a  morceau  of  his- 
tory intimately  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
modern  district  of  Offcrlane.  M  Sir  Oliver  Morres, 
styled  MacMorres,  Lord  of  Muinagh  of  Latcragh, 
fco.,  and  Baron  de  Montcmarisco  by  descent,"  says 
Mr.  Brewer,  "  was  a  person  of  much  power  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  chief  of  the  Anglo-  Norman 
family  of  Montmorency.  He  married  Lady  Ellice, 
daughter  of  Peter,  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  suppressing  the  sept  of  Fitzpatrick,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  noble  house  with  which  he  had 
formed  an  alliance.  Sir  Oliver  was  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  John,  and  grandson  of  Sir  James  Morres, 
of  Thorny,  Latcragh,  Knockagh,  fcc.  Knight  Ban- 
neret, by  Lucia,  daughter  to  Edmond  Arundel, 
styled  Lord  Arundel  of  the  Stronde,  county  of 
Cork,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Arundel,  Lord- 
marshal  of  England,  and  the  son  of  Sir  John  Arun- 
del the  elder,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  to  Sir 
Oliver  Carminow,  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Knt. 
by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  to  John  Holland, 
Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  daugh- 
ter to  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  king  of  Castile, 
fourth  son  of  King  Edward  HI.  Sir  Oliver  Mac- 
Morres is  described  as  having  been  a  man  of  gigan- 
tic stature,  and  of  surprising  bodily  strength  ;  which 
circumstances,  joined  to  an  undaunted  courage,  pro- 
cured for  him  the  lasting  Irish  soubriquet  of  Ffear- 
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Uoghan-apu$-Laghmtt  'the  broad  man  lion.'  Even 
at  this  time  the  portion  of  Ossory,  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  Sir  Oliver,  and  in  which  the  castle  of 
Capetown  ia  situated,  is  often  called  O'ffarlagha* 
parish.    It  may  be  observed,  that  to  this  period  of 
history  we  mutt  refer  the  war-cries  or  mottoes  of 
the  Fitzpatricks,  and  of  the  Morres  family  of  Bally, 
rickard- Morres  and  Rathlin,  in  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary,  Sir  Oliver's  sole  descendants ;  the  former  being 
Fcar-ladir-aboo,  'the  strong  man  uppermost,'  and  the 
latter  Fear-leoghan-aboo,  'the  man  lion  uppermost.' 
Amongst  many  tales  of  marvel,  still  locally  current 
respecting  the  strength  and  courage  of  Sir  Oliver, 
we  are  told  that,  shortly  after  he  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  this  castle,  the  dynast  of  Ossory,  Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick  entered  the  place  by  stratagem,  at  the 
head  of  a  partv  of  his  vassals.    The  completion  of 
Fitzpatrick  s  design  was,  however,  defeated  ;  for 
scarcely  had  he  passed  the  castle-gate,  when  the 
lion  chief  seized  him  in  his  arms,  and  hurled  him 
down  the  tremendous  precipice  upon  which  the 
fortress  stands,  overhanging  the  river  Nore.    It  is 
added  that  be  cast  his  horse  down  after  him." — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £300; 
glebe,  £318  8s.  9d.    Gross  income,  £618  8s.  9d.  j 
nett,  £584  14s.  9d.    Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  benefices  and  rectories 
which  constitute  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  St. 
Canice'  cathedral .  he  holds  likewise  the  sinecure 
precentorship  of  Waterford  cathedral ;  and  he  resides 
in  the  city  of  Kilkenny.    The  rectorial  tithes  of 
Offerlane  are  compounded  for  £600,  and  are  appro- 
priated to  the  deanery  of  St.  Canice'  cathedral.  Two 
curates  receive  each  a  salary  of  £75.    The  church 
was  quite  recently  built,  by  means  of  contributions 
of  £1,211  7«.  5d.  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  £324  from  private  parties.  Sittings 
400 ;  attendance  200.    Another  place  of  meeting  is 
also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an 
attendance  of  80.     The  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
at  Comross,  Castletown,  Rush-ball,  and  Killenore, 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  1,300,  1,000,  700, 
and  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  they  are  mutually  united,  and  are 
under  the  care  of  3  officiates.    In  1834,  the  parish- 
ioners consisted  of  1,334  Churchmen,  46  Protestant 
dissenters^  and  8,788  Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sunday 
schools  were  usually  attended  by  about  75  children ; 
and  8  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£8  a-year  from  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  and  £5  from  the  dean  of  Ossory,  one  with  some 
advantages  from  Mr.  Kemans,  one  with  £8  from  the 
National  Board,  and  £8  from  the  Ladies  Fitzpatrick, 
and  2  were  in  connection  with  the  Kildare  Place 
Society — had  on  their  books  303  boys  and  237  girls. 
The  Offerlane  dispensary  is  within  the  Abbeyleix 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing 
a  pop.  of  7,315;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £136  6a. 
and  administered  to  2, 100  patients. 

OGASHIN,  a  sinecure  benefice  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  diocese  of  Killaloc,  Munstcr.  It  consists 
of  the  rectories  of  Qdin,  Clonte,  Dowrie,  Kit- 

RAOHTES,    KlLMURRYNECAL,    TeMPLEMALT,  and 

Toll  a  :  see  these  articles.  Gro'S  income,  £495 
13s.  10|d. ;  nett,  £458  10s.  4d.  Patron,  the  Earl 
of  Kgremont. 

OGHILL.    See  Oaghill. 

OGONNELLOE,  or  O'Gonilloe,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  3|  miles  north  by  west  of 
Killaloe,  co.  Clare,  Munstcr.  Length,  south  by 
westward,  4  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  3J  ;  area,  9,925 
acres,  2  roods,  9  perches,  —of  which  3,353  acres  are  i 
in  Lough  Derg.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,966;  in  1841, 
3,162.    Houses  497.    The  limit*  include  the  south  i 


side  of  Scariff  bay,  and  the  west  side  of  the  lower 
part  of  Lough  Derg,  from  that  bay  down  to  within 
2i  miles  of  Killaloe.  The  territorial  surface  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  land  of  a  light  gravelly 
soil,  tolerably  good  for  tillage;  but,  to  some  extent, 
is  either  boggy  ground,  or  cold,  mountainous  up- 
land, but  a  degree  superior  to  mere  wilderness. 
Knocknalicka,  and  another  height  on  the  western 
boundary,  have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respec- 
tively 818  and  1,019  feet;  and  a  height  at  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  altitude  of  600  feet. 
The  principal  islands  in  Lough  Derg  belonging  to 
Ogonnelloe  are  Cahir  Island,  Las  hog- Rooks,  Crow 
Island,  Illaunaskagh,  Swan  Island,  Cormorant  Island, 
and  Goat- Island.  The  chief  seat  is  1'inarana- house ; 
the  chief  hamlets  are  Annacarriga  and  Camagnoe ; 
and  the  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and 
of  Agkenish-houae.  The  road  from  KiUaloe  to 
Scariff  passes  through  the  interior. — This  parish  ia 
a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Killaloe.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £58  3s.  Id. ; 
glebe,  £10  10s.  Gross  income,  £102  19s.  Id.  ; 
nett,  £73  16s.  7*d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
larger  of  which  is  compounded  for  £78  9s.  2|d.,  and 
appropriated  to  the  sinecure  benefice  of  O'Mullod, 
while  the  smaller  is  compounded  for  £38  15s.  4d., 
and  appropriated  to  the  economy  fund  of  Killaloe 
cathedral.  The  church  was  built  in  1812,  by  mean* 
of  a  gift  of  £738  9a.  2|d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  100;  attendance  45.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  at  tendance  of  1 ,000.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  128,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  3,056;  a  Sunday  school  was  usually  at- 
tended by  about  35  children  ,  and  4  pay  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  190  boys  and  105  girls. 
OGORMUCK.  See  DROMCiamc. 
O'GRADY,  or  Ogram,  a  lake  on  the  mutual  bor- 
der of  the  parishes  of  Tomgraney  and  Kilnoe,  1-J 
mile  west-south-west  of  Scariff,  barony  of  Upper 
Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munstcr.  It  measures  7  furlongs 
by  5}  ;  and  has  a  surface-elevation  above  sea-level 
of  122  feet.  It  receive*  the  united  streams  of  tbe 
Graney  and  the  Cloghaun  rivulets,  and  discharges  its 
sUperfluent  waters  by  tbe  Scariff  river. 
OGRAM.    See  O'Grady. 

OGULL A,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Roscom- 
mon, 4J  miles  south-south- west  of  Elphin,  co.  Ros- 
common, Connaught.  It  contains  the  post- village  of 
Tulse  :  which  see.  Length,  south-south-eastward, 
4  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3;  area,  6,213  acres,  2 
roods,  3  perches, — of  which  753  acres,  1  rood,  28 
perches  lie  detached  2  miles  to  the  east,  and  116 
acres,  1  rood,  34  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,832;  in  1841,  1,826.  Houses  303.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,693.  Houses  282.  Tbe 
land  is,  for  the  most  part,  excellent.  Tbe  lakes 
Annaghrnore  and  Corraslira  lie  on  the  boundaries  of 
the  detached  district.  The  road  from  Roscommon 
to  Boyle,  and  that  from  Strokestown  to  Castlerea, 
intersect  each  other  in  the  interior  of  the  main  body. 

The  principal  seats  are  Toomana  and  Cargin  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Eu- 
PHiw  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Tithe 
composition,  £91  4s.  6d.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  29,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,917; 
and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its  books  20  boys  and  10 
girls. 

OILGATE,  or  Oymjate,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Edermine,  barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Enniscorthy 
to  Wexford,  1£  mile  east  of  the  Clancy,  5  south  by 
east  of  Enniscorthy,  and  ( !  j  north-north  -  west  of 
Wexford.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a 
constabulary  station;  and  gives  name  to  a  Roman 
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Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  other 
chapel  of  the  parish  stands  at  Glanbrian.  Fairs  are 
held  at  Oilgate  on  March  5,  May  21,  Aug.  15,  and 
Dec.  10.  Area  of  the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  86;  in  1841,  115.    Houses  24. 

OLAVE  (St.).  Sec  Watkbfokd  (Coon-it  of 
thk  Citt  or). 

OLDBAWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Tallaght, 
barony  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Dodder,  3  furlongs 
west  of  that  river,  and  |  of  a  mile  south  by  west  of 
the  village  of  Tallaght.  Here  are  a  paper-mill  and 
the  villa  of  Mountainview.    Pop.  returned  with  the 


OLDBRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Donore, 
barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  county,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Boyne,  immediately  below  the 
eastward  deflection  which  that  river  makes  in  recei  ring 
the  Mattock,  and  2f  miles  west  by  north  of  Drogb- 
eda.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  stirring  actions  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  See 
Borrc.    Pop.,  in  1831,  107.    Houses  20. 

OLDCASTLE,  a  fishing -harbour  on  the  east 
coast  of  Clare  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  Clew  bay, 
co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The  natural  harbour  is  a 
cove ;  and  the  artificial  harbour  consists  of  a  break- 
water, a  boat-slip,  and  a  quay,— the  last  formed  by 
cutting  a  mural  face  upon  a  sloping  or  shelving  rock 
ts  situ.  The  central  position  of  this  harbour,  near 
the  great  fishing-bank  which  extends  from  Acbill  to 
Innisboflin,  and  on  a  lee-shore  from  the  prevailing 
westerly  and  north-westerly  winds,  renders  it  of 
great  importance  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fishery, 
and  entitles  it  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  fishery 
harbours. 

OLDCASTLE,  or  Clotvnoe,  a  parish  on  the 
north  border  of  the  barony  of  Demifore,  and  of  the 
county  of  Meath,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  post- 
town  of  Oldcastle:  see  next  article.  Length, 
west  -  north  -  westward,  5  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
3} ;  area,  7.907  acres,  3  roods,  33  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  4,718;  in  1841,  5,079.  Houses  843.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  district*,  in  1831,  3,132;*  in  1841, 
3,571.  Houses  599.  The  surface  consists,  in  gen- 
eral, of  very  good  land.  The  highest  ground  is  at 
the  church,  and  has  an  altitude  of  372  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  seats  are  Millbrook,  Stoneficld- 
house,  Moatfield-house,  and  Newcastle-house,— the 
last  the  residence  of  Thomas  Battersby,  Esq.  The 
road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen,  by  way  of  Mount- 
Nugent,  Killeshandra,  and  Swanlinbar,  passes  through 

the  interior  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio. 

of  Meath.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £231  3s.  3d. ; 
plebe,  £12.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £184  16..  8id.,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westmeath.  The  vicarages  of  Oldcastle 
and  Kilbridk  [see  that  article],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Oldcastle.  Length,  12  miles  ;  breadth, 
3.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9,376.  Gross  income,  £691 
I3s. ;  nett,  £636  16s.  8d.  Patron,  Lord  Dunsany. 
Two  curates,  for  the  two  parishes  of  the  union,  re- 
ceive each  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  of  Old- 
castle was  built  in  1816,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £923 
Is.  tyd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 400 ;  attendance,  about  200.  There  is  a  church 
also  in  Kilbride.  The  Methodist  meeting-house  has 
an  attendance  of  from  30  to  140.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  2,000  to  3,000 , 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Loughcrew.  In  1834,  the 
i  of  the  parish  amounted  to  506,  and  the 


Roman  Catholics  to  4,368;  a  Methodist 
school  was  usually  attended  by  about  96  children ; 
and  6  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  a  free  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  built  on  a  free  site  from  Mr.  Na- 
pier of  Loughcrew,  and  supported  by  about  £750 

E»r  annum,  arising  from  a  bequest  in  property  from 
aurence  Gilson,  Esq  had  on  their  books  604  boya 

and  525  girls.  In  1842,  the  National  Board  had  a 
school  in  Oldcastle  workhouse. 

OLDCASTLE,  a  small  market  and  post  town 
in  the  parish  of  Oldcastle,  baronv  of  Demifore,  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dub- 
lin to  Killeshandra,  and  on  that  from  Castle-Pollard 
to  Bailieborough,  5  miles  south-east  of  Mount-Nu- 
gent, &k  south-south-west  of  Virginia,  7}  north-east 
by  north  of  Castle- Pollard.  10  west-north- we^t  of 
I  Kelts,  13  north-west  of  Athboy,  and  41 J  north-west 
of  Dublin.  The  estates  of  Mr.  Napier  around  the 
town  exhibit  results  of  patriotic  care  and  agricultural 
improvement,  which  both  have  greatly  enhanced 
their  own  value  and  appearance,  and  are  acting  be- 
nignly by  way  of  example  upon  surrounding  proper- 
ties. The  town  contains  a  comfortable  inn  and  a 
good  posting  establishment ;  and  may  be  advanta- 
geously adopted  as  head-quarters  for  visiting  the 
lakes  of  Westmeath,  and  the  interesting  country 
within  their  catchment  basins.  The  public  build- 
ings are  the  parish-church,  the  Methodist  meeting- 
house, the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  endowed 
school-houses, — the  last  forming  a  fine  architectural 
feature  in  the  town,  containing  accommodation  for 
about  1,000  children,  and  offering  their  advantages 
to  families  of  all  religious  denominations.  Near  the 
town  are  extensive  corn-mills.  A  weekly  market  is 
held  on  Monday,  and  is  the  largest  for  yarn  in  the 
county;  and  fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  27,  April  10, 
May  15,  June  12,  July  10,  Oct.  28,  and  Dec.  18. 
A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  every  month.  The  town  has  a  savings'  bank 
and  a  loan  fund ;  and,  in  1841,  the  latter  possessed  a 
capital  of  £1,199,  circulated  £5,623  in  1,640  I 
cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £129  6s.  9d.,  and 
for  charitable  purposes  £55  5s. 

The  Oldcastle  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  96th, 
and  was  declared  on  Jan.  6,  1840.  It  comprises 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Meath,  Westmeath,  and 
Cavan,  amounting  to  an  area  of  108,568  acres,  and 
containing,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  45,000.  Its  electo- 
ral divisions,  together  with  their  respective'  pop.,  in 
1831,  are,  in  co.  Meath,  Oossakeel,  1,828;  Killallon, 
1,753;  Loughcrew,  1,344;  Moylagh,  2,401;  Kil- 
leagh,  2,221 ;  and  Oldcastle,  5,060 ;— in  co.  West- 
meath, Castle -Pollard,  3,392;  and  Fore,  3,212;— 
and  in  co.  Cavan,  Munterconnaught,  2,960;  Vir- 
ginia, 6,387;  Castle-Raghan,5,180;  Ballyjamesduff, 

The  number  of  ex- 


4,444;  and  Kilbride,  4,039. 
officio  guardians  is  7,  and  of 
21 ;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  elc 


•Ttiii  incluuV*  the  hamlet  of  Mullanown,  which  contained, 
in  1851, «  pop.  of  W,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  Census  of  1841. 


elected  by  the  division 
of  Virginia,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Oldcastle, 
Castle  -  Pollard,  Fore,  Castle- Raghan,  Ballyjames- 
duff,  and  Kilbride,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divi- 
sions. The  divisions  of  Oldcastle,  Killeagh,  Moy- 
lagh, Loughcrew,  and  Killallon,  are  in  the  Meath 
barony  of  Demifore ;  Crossakeel  is  in  Demifore  and 
Upper  Kells;  Castle -Pollard  is  in  the  Westmeath 
barony  of  Demifore ;  Fore  is  in  Demifore  and  Delvin ; 
I  Munterconnaught,  Virginia,  and  Castle- Raghan,  are 
the  barony  of  Castle- Raghan ;  Ballyjamesduff  is  in 
Castle-Raghan  and  Upper  Loughtee ;  and  Kilbride 
is  in  Clonmahon.  The  number  of  valued  tenements 
in  the  Castle-Raghan  districts  is  2,427,  in  the  Clon- 
mahon districts  540,  in  the  Upper  Loughtee  districts 
30,  in  the  Meath  Demifore  districts  1,570,  in  the 
Upper  Kells  districts  81,  in  the  Delvin  districts  173, 
in  the  Westmeath  Demifore  districts  884,  in  the 
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union,  5,6(30;  and  of  this  total,  2,489  were  I 
valued  under  £5, — 1,412,  under  £10, — 666,  under 
£15,-356,  under  £20,-195,  under  £25,-99,  un- 
der £30,— 142,  under  £40,-66,  under  £50,— and 
244,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £79,841 ;  the  total  number 
of  persons  rated  is  5,669;  and  of  these,  639  were 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 592,  not 
exceeding  £2, — 403,  not  exceeding  £3, — 409,  not 
exceeding  £4, — and  392,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Sept.  3,  1840, — to 
be  completed  in  Dec.  1841, — to  cost  £5,975  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £1,119  16s.  lOd.  for 
fittings  and  contingencies,— to  occupy  a  site  of  7 
acres,  1  rood,  6  perches,  obtained  for  £562  10s.  of 
purehasc-money,  and  £42  13s.  2d.  of  compensation 
to  occupying  tenant,— and  to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  600  paupers.  The  date  of  the  first  admis- 
sion of  paupers  was  Aug.  12,  1842;  the  total  ex- 
thence  tiU  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,481  8s. 
and  the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £897 
9s.  2d.  The  number  of  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2, 
1843,  was  258.  The  medical  charities  within  the 
union  are  a  fever  hospital  at  Castle- Pollard,  and  dis- 
pensaries at  Ballvjamesduff,  Castle- Pollard,  Croasa- 
keel,  Mount-Nugent,  Oldcastle,  and  Virginia;  and, 
in  1839-40,  thev  received  £381  2s.  3d.  from  sub- 
scription, and  £316  16s.  3d.  from  public  grants, 
expended  £374  in  salaries  to  medical  officers,  £160 
Is.  6d.  for  medicines,  and  £125  18s.  4d.  for  con- 
tingencies, and  administered  to  62  intern  and  7,277 
extern  patients.  The  Oldcastle  dispensary  serves 
for  a  district  of  26,970  acres,  with  a  pop.  of 
11,026;  and,  in  1839^40,  it  expended  £103,  and  ad- 
ministered to  825  patients  Area  of  the  town  of 

Oldcastle,  48  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,531 ;  in  1841, 
1,508.  Houses  244.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  88;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  154;  in 
other  pursuits,  50.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  12;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  155 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  117;  on 
means  not  specified,  8. 

OLD  CONNAUGHT.  8eeCoHHACoiiT(Ou>). 
OLD  CONNELL.  See  Connkll  (Old). 
OLDCOURT,  a  demesne  in  the  pan  h  of  Bray, 
J  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Bray,  barony  of 
Kathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  Major  Edwards,  the  descend- 
ant of  Richard  Edwards,  Esq.,  a  Welsh  gentleman, 
to  whom  it  was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
An  old  and  lofty  square  tower,  which  gave  name  to 
the  demesne,  overhangs  a  pleasant  and  romantic 
brook,  and  forms  a  picturesque  object.  Sir  Thomas 
Mulso,  the  builder  of  this  tower,  was  an  English 
knight  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  a  district  of  land  in  the  territory  of  the 
O'Tooles,  then  called  the  Marshes  of  Dublin,  and 
now  the  County  of  Wicklow,  on  condition  of  bring- 
ing it  into  subjection  to  the  English  government ; 
and  he  took  forcible  possession  of  the  district,  and 
built  upon  it  a  castle  and  a  small  town  ;  but  he  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Irish,  and  his  followers 
were  expelled  from  the  lands  which  he  hail  con- 
quered. The  castellated  pile  which  he  built  was 
originally  called,  in  honour  of  himself,  Mulso's  Court. 

OLDERFLEET,  an  old  and  ruined  castle,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  small  peninsula  of  Curraan,  and  at  the 
right  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Lame,  1 1  mile 
south-east  of  the  town  of  Larne,  barony  of  Upper 
Glenarm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  As  seen  from  Lame, 
it  has  a  bold  and  picturesque  appearance ;  but  on 
being  nearly  approached,  it  quite  loses  its  imposing 
character.  "  The  castle,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Guide  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  "  is  now  an  insigni- 
■  i ;  but  the  advantage  and  dignity  of  its 


situation  can  never  fail  of  attracting  the  visitor.  It 
is  .-apposed  to  have  been  erected  by  one  of  the  Bit- 
sets,  a  powerful  Scotch  family,  upon  whom  Henry 
III.  bestowed  huge  possessions  in  the  barony  of 
Glenarm,  some  of  which  were  forfeited  by  Hugh 
Bisset  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  for  rebellion. 
James  M'Donncll,  Lord  of  Kintyre,  asserted  his 
claim  to  this  land  in  right  of  the  Bisects,  but  his 
son  ./Eneas  was  content  to  accept  of  them  on  condi- 
tions approved  of  by  Elizabeth ;  viz.,  that  he  would 
not  carry  arms  under  any  but  the  kings  of  England, 
and  would  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  hawks  and  cattle. 
It  was  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Curraan  that  Edward 
Bruce  effected  his  landing  in  1315,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  making  himself  king  of  Ireland,  which  vain 
and  foolish  ambition  caused  'so  much  bloodshed 
through  the  east  of  Ireland,  and  was  productive  of 
such  dreadful  calamities  to  the  English  settlers  par- 
ticularly. The  castle  of  Olderneet  became  impor- 
tant as'  a  defensive  fortress  against  the  predatory 


and  was  generally  under  the  direction  of  a  governor. 
In  1569.  we  find  Sir  Moyses  Hill  held  this  office ; 
but  in  1598,  being  thought  no  longer  useful,  it  was 
abolished.  After  changing  proprietors  several  times, 
the  castle  was  finally  granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Chiches- 
ter, in  1610,  by  James  I.  At  Olderfleet  will  bo 
found  a  ferry-boat,  which  plies  regularly  between 
that  point  and  Island- Magee." 

OLD-HEAD— popularly  The  Old  Head  of  Kim- 
tale, — a  promontory  in  the  barony  of  Courceys,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  screens  the  west  side  of  Court- 
macsherry  bay,  projects  2|  miles  south-south-cast- 
ward  from  the  prevailing  line  of  the  adjacent  coast, 
and  terminates  at  a  point  7  mile*  east-north-east  of 
the  cape  of  Seven  Heads.  Its  extremity  is  high  and 
steep ;  and,  as  seen  from  the  sea  either  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  it  appears  as  if  it  were  an  island.  On 
the  summit  of  this  extremity  is  a  lighthouse  which 
exhibits  a  fixed  light,  and  which  cost,  during  1840, 
for  some  repairs  and  building,  and  for  general  main- 
tenance, the  sum  of  £1,131  5s.  lOd. ;  and  on  both 
sides  is  anchoring  ground  in  almost  any  desirable 
depth  of  water.  A  mile  from  the  extremity  is  an 
ancient  castle  of  the  Lords  of  Kinsale,  built  from 
the  one  side  of  the  isthmus  to  the  other ;  and  for- 
n«erly  constituting  a  complete  defence  of  all  the  land 
towards  the  cape.  This  place  was  anciently  called 
Duncearma,  and  was  a  seat  of  the  old  Irish  kings. 
The  isthmus  is  completely  perforated  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  sea,  and  presents  a  stupendous  arch,  under- 
neath which  a  small  boat  may  pass  from  sea  to  sea. 

OLD-HEAD,  a  fishing  harbour  in  the  parish  of 
Kilgeever,  barony  of  Morisk,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  cove,  on  the 
south  side  of  Clew  bay,  1}  mile  east-north-cast  of 
Lewisburgh,  and  8|  west  by  Bouth  of  Westnort.  A. 
pier  was  commenced  in  1822,  but  not  completed  for 
a  number  of  years  later ;  it  cost  nearly  £2,000,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  contributed  from  govern- 
ment funds,  and  the  lesser  part  by  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo;  and  it  both  accommodates  a  party  of  the 
coast-guard,  and  ranks  among  harbours  ot  the  first 
class  for  subserviency  to  the  fisheries.  An  official 
report,  written  while  the  work  was  in  progress, 
says,  "  The  numerous  fishing  craft  of  Clew  bay  and 
the  adjacent  shores  will  acquire  most  beneficial  ac- 
commodation by  a  harbour  so  far  to  windward,  and 
so  much  nearer  to  the  fishing-grounds  than  West- 
port,  or  the  natural  shelter  afforded  by  the  islands 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bay,  across  the  mouth  of 
which,  for  many  leagues  both  north  and  south,  the 
great  western  fishing  banks  and  the  sunfish  bank 
extend."  Adjacent  to  the  harbour  is  the  villa  of 
Old- Head-lodge.   A  coast  guard  station  takes  name 
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from  Old-Head  ;  and,  in  1836,  the  fishing-craft  within 
its  district  consisted  of  5  open  sail-boats,  worked  by 
20  men,  and  100  row-boats,  worked  by  400  men. 
OLD-LEIGHLIN.  See  Lkighlin  (Old). 
OLD-MERRION,  a  scattered  villa,  or  series  of 
pleasant  residences,  in  the  parish  of  Donnybrook, 
barony  and  county  of  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  shore  of  Dublin  bay,  and  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Donnybrook,  8 
miles  south-east  of  Dublin-castle.  Here  are  Mer- 
rion-parade,  Merrion-castle,  Merrion-hall,  the  ruins 
of  a  church,  and  some  vestiges  of  a  castle. 

OLDMILLS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Camcastle, 
barony  of  Upper  Glenarm,  CO.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
Area,  6  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  117.  Houses  26. 
OLD  ROSS.  See  Ross  (Old). 
OLDTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clonme- 
than,  barony  of  West  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  road  from  Kilsallaghan  to 
Naul,  1|  mile  west  by  north  of  Ballyboghill,  and  4 
south  by  west  of  Naul.  Within  a  mile  of  it  are 
Clonmethan  church,  the  hamlet  of  Wren's- Nest,  and 
the  seats  of  Morragh,  Westphalstown,  Newtown, 
Wyanstown  -  house,  Trallie  -  lodge,  Jordanstown- 
hou*e,  and  Brown's- Cross- house.  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapel  stands  at  the  village,  on  a  site  198  feet 
of  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Old- 
town  dispensary  is  within  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Balrothery,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a 
pop.  of  4,369 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £102, 
and  administered  to  900  patients.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 10  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  156.    Houses  27. 

OLDWEIR-BRIDGE,  an  interesting  locality  im- 
mediately above  Turk  Lake,  and  on  the  river  which 
brings  down  the  superfluent  waters  of  the  Upper 
Lake  of  Killarney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  bridge 
which  gives  name  to  the  locality,  bestrides  the  river 
a  very  violent  rapid ;  and  it  consists  of  two 
•  of  equal  span,  one  of  which  must  be  shot  by 
boat  returning  with  tourists  from  the  Upper 
So  powerful  is  the  rapid  directly  below  the 
that  the  slightest  confusion  among  the  pas- 
■  in  a  boat,  would  destroy  the  little  vessels 
equilibrium,  and  most  probably  cause  it  to  strike 
against  a  rock.  Almost  immediately  above  the 
bridge  is  the  singularly  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Eagle's- Nest:  which  see. 

OMAGH,  a  barony  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ul- 
ster. It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of 
Donegal  and  the  barony  of  Strabane;  on  the  east,  hy 
the  barony  of  Dungannon  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  bar- 
ony of  Clogher,  and  the  county  of  Fermanagh ;  and 
on  the  west,  by  the  counties  of  Permanagh  and 
Donegal.  Its  length,  in  the  direction  of  west  by 
north,  is  31 4  miles;  its  breadth,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is  from  3  to  12  miles;  and  its  area  is 
224,674  acres,  3  roods.  X  perches, — of  which  1,155 
acres,  18  perches  are  water.  The  central  district 
forms  the  basin  of  several  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Struel  and  the  Motirne  rivers  ^  and  is  hilly,  tumu- 
lated,  and  of  very  diversified  surface,  and  aggregately 
pleasant  and  ornate  appearance.  The  eastern  dis- 
trict is  part  of  the  great  bleak,  tame,  central  moor- 
land district  of  the  county,  and  has  two  summits  of 
respectively  91 1  and  996  feet  of  altitude  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  western  district  is  crossed  by 
the  river  Derg,  and  partly  bounded  by  the  rivulet 
Monrnebeg ;  it  contains  some  valley  ground,  but  pre- 
vailingly constitutes  a  portion  of  the  vast  congeries 
of  mountains  in  north-eastern  Ulster  ;  and  it  lifts 
ten  summits  to  the  altitude  of  respectively  1,260, 
939,  80S,  541,  601,870,  1,117,  628,  1,110,  and  980, 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  soil  of  the 


loamy  subsoil,  mixed  with  gravel,  and,  in  some 
places,  on  sandstone,  or  on  slatv  rocks ;  but,  in  the 
vicinity  of  bogs,  which  abound  in  all  parts  of  the 
is  of  a  i 


barony  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  light  friable  nature, 
and  of  a  brown  colour,  superincumbent  on  a  firm 


barony,  it  is  of  a  moorish  or  peaty  nature,  su peri n- 
cumbent  on  a  clay  subsoil.  "  The  agriculture  of 
this  barony,"  says  an  official  report  of  the  year  1836, 
"  is  very  far  behind  that  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
or  any  we  have  visited.  The  principal  landlords 
are  absentees,  and  do  not  encourage  improvement ; 
many  of  the  farmers  are  ignorant  of  the  cultivation  of 
turnips,  clover,  rape,  or  mangel-wurzel ;  some  of  them 
say  they  are  aware  of  the  advantage  they  would  re- 
ceive by  these  plants,  but  they  are  too  poor  to  get  time, 
manure,  or  sand,  to  begin  the  system.  Their  plan 
is  to  grow  a  succession  of  oat  crops  (sometimes  five) 
after  potatoes,  till  the  land  can  no  longer  produce ; 
and  in  that  exhausted  state  it  is  left  to  rest,  as  they 
term  it,  till  it  is  ready  for  a  repetition  of  this  scourg- 
ing process.  The  pasture  afforded  in  the  interim, 
left,  as  it  is  in  many  or  most  cases,  to  spontaneous 
production,  is  poor  in  the  extreme ;  some  few  sow 
a  little  white-grass.  Rye-grass  and  timothy-grass 
are  sown  in  a  very  few  instances,  and  a  little  clover. 
It  is  said  there  is  no  agricultural  society  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone.  The  farms  average  about  twelve 
acres  Irish  measure.  Two-thirds  are  ordinarily  under 
the  plough.  The  rent  of  the  arable  land,  keeping 
the  high  land  near  the  mountains,  is  XI  10s.  per 
acre  Irish,  the  tithe  Is.  to  2s.  6d.f  the  county  cess 


3s.  to  4s.  per  acre.  Many  have  leases,  but  without 
any  instruction  for  proper  cultivation ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  any  condition  on  the  part  of  the 


landlord  to  assist  the  tenant  in  draining,  liming, 
building,  fencing,  kc,  as  is  the  usual  practice  m 
many  parts  of  England.  The  old  Irish  breed  of 
cattle  prevails  here  almost  exclusively,  no  im- 
proved breed  having  been  introduced.  Sheep  are 
rarely  seen.  The  pigs  are  of  a  good  description. 
The  horses  are  also  useful,  and  adapted  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  small  farms.  The  car  is  still  in  use  here 
with  the  revolving  axle-tree  and  solid  wheels;  there 
is  also  a  species  of  carriage  quite  novel  to  me,  viz., 
a  sledge,  or  as  it  is  here  called,  a  sled  or  slide ;  it 
consists  of  the  shafts  of  a  cart,  having  nailed  to  each 
of  them  at  the  lower  end  a  piece  of  crooked  wood,  a 
yard  or  four  feet  long,  to  slide  upon  the  ground; 
upon  these  shafts  a  basket  is  placed  to  carry  turf, 
hay,  &c. ;  these  sledges  are  used  on  the  mountain 
sides,  being  lighter  to  draw  up  the  steeps  of  the 
bins,  and  less  subject  to  be  overturned.  They  do 
not  appear  te  be  aware  of  the  convenience  so  gen- 
eral in  England  of  what  are  called  shelvings,  viz.,  a 
simple  slight  projecting  rail,  extended  round  the 
cart  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  load  of  hay  or 
straw.  The  ploughs  have  been  much  improved; 
the  old  clumsy  wooden  plough,  with  its  wooden 
mould  board,  has  given  place  to  the  Scotch  and  iron 
plough,  with  a  pair  of  horses  abreast.  Their  spades 
and  shovels  differ  from  the  English  in  having  handles 
5  or  6  feet  long,  which  are  certainly  calculated  for 
keeping  the  body  more  erect,  and  for  ease  in  their 
use,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  as  useful,  but  the 
English  spade  and  shovel  are  in  my  opinion  calcu- 
lated for  doing  mere  work  in  a  given  time.  Al- 
though the  roads  in  every  direction  were  receiv- 
ing great  injury  from  the  accumulation  of  water 
and  mud  upon  them,  we  did  not  see  half-a-dozen 
men  employed  at  them  during  the  ten  days  we 
were  residing  in  and  travelling  in  the  barony ;  that 
is,  we  did  not  six  times  see  any  man  employed  upon 
them.  It  is  notorious  that  so  many  poor  men  are 
forced  to  be  idle,  though  so  anxious  to  get  a  day's 
work  that  they  would  travel  six  or  seven  miles  for 
it.  Very  little  attempt  appears  to  be  made  to  culti- 
vate the  surface  of  the  bog  lands ;  what  is  done  is 
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chiefly  by  hand  labour  ;  no  horses  are  used  upon  I 
the  mosses  or  bogs,  with  pattens  to  prevent  them 
sinking,  as  practised  in  Lancashire.  Potatoes  are 
all  grown  on  the  ridge  or  lasy-bed  method ,  not  a 
single  instance  occurred  where  the  plough  was  used. 
Wheat  is  very  little  grown,  which  may  be  in  part  ac- 
counted for  by  the  distance  to  any  port  or  water  con- 
veyance ;  what  is  produced  is  carted  to  Caledon  or 
I  terry,  a  distance  of  thirty  Irish  miles ;  many  parti^of 
the  barony  and  county  are  well  adapted  to  its  growth 
under  proper  cultivation.  At  Omagh  there  is  a  good 
market  for  oats.  Very  few  orchards  are  to  be  found. 
Many  of  the  enclosures  are  large  for  the  site  of  the 
farms,  and  the  fences  so  bad  that  they  are  obliged  to 
bring  all  their  cattle  into  the  house  at  night  often 
without  food,  and  attend  them  by  day.  In  more 
parts  quickset  fences  have  taken  the  place  of  whins 
and  mounds  of  earth,  but  in  these  rases  the  tenants 
have  even  had  to  purchase  the  thorns  and  plant 
them,  which  are  not  very  dear,  say  3s.  to  As.  per 
thousand.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  the  farmers  are 
becoming  very  poor,  and  less  able  to  make  any  im- 
provement ;  the  situation  of  the  cottier  is  deplorable  ; 
living,  or  more  properly,  merely  possessing  an  exist- 
ence in  poverty,  rags,  and  wretchedness,  in  dwellings 
not  fit  for  a  human  being,  frequently  without  win- 
dows or  chimneys,  built  of  sods  or  mud,  12  or  U 
feet  square,  imperfectly  covered  with  rushes  or  straw, 
the  smoke  issuing  out  of  the  door  and  various  parts 
of  the  roof." 

The  barony  of  Omagh  contains  part  of  the  parishes 
of  Cappagh,  Donaghcavey,  Magheracross,  and  Ter- 
monmarguirk,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Clogh- 
erny,  Dromore,  Drumragh.Kilskeery,  East  Langfield, 
West  Langfield,  Skirts  of  Urney  and  Ardstraw,  and 
Termonamongan.*  The  towns  and  chief  villages  are 
Omagh,  Baragh,  Seskinore,  Dromore,  Trillick,  Drum- 
quin,  Castlederg,  Six-Mile-Cross,  and  Termonrock. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  72,377;  in  1841,  76,045.  Houses 
13,102.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
9,930;  in  manufactures  and  trade.  2,882;  in  other 
pursuits,  744.    Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 

Eerty  and  professions,  257 ;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
our,  3,854 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  9,333 ;  on 
means  riot  specified,  1 12.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  11,994;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  7(320 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  13,235.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  4.649 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  10,455;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
18.681  This  barony  is  distributed  among  the  Poor- 
law  unions  of  Omagh,  Castlederg,  Enniskillen,  and 
Lowtherstown.  The  total  number  of  tenements 
valued  is  9,905;  and  of  these,  4,199  were  valued 
under  £5,-3,141,  under  £10,-1,302,  under  £15, 
—527,  under  £20,-281,  under  £25,-167,  under 
£.10,-159,  under  £40,-60,  under  £50,— and  69.  at 
and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  in  West  Omagh  is  £16,633  16s.  5d. ; 
and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of 
spring  and  summer  1840,  were  £1,634  16s.  6d.  and 
£1,506  2s.  8d.,  and  under  the  grand  warrants  of 
spring  and  summer  1841,  £1,751  6s.  lOd.  and  £1,669 
9s.  7d.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property 
rated  in  East  Omagh  is  £48,436  13s.  Id. ;  and  the 
sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and 
summer  1840,  were  £4,518  Is.  Id.  and  £4,827  5s. 
lid. ;  and  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and 
summer  1841,  £4,867  3s.  6d.  and  £4,167  lis. 
lOd. 


•  The  Act  «  and  7  William  IV,  cap.  M,  tranifcrml  two 
tnwiilandi of  the  parish  of  Hag hirncrmw  from  the  barony  of 
Tyrkennrdj,  co  rimiiuiagh,  to  the  barony  of  Omagh,  co.  Ty- 
rone.  Pop,  in  1W1,  204 


OMAGH , 

A  post  and  market  town,  and  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  in  the  parish  of  Drumtagh,  bar- 
ony of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on 
the  northern  verge  of  the  barony,  on  the  road  from 
Enniskillen  to  Coleraine,  on  the  mail -road  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry,  and  at  the  formation  of  the 
Strule  river  by  the  confluence  of  the  Camowen  and 
the  Drumragh  rivulets,  6  miles  east  by  south  of 
Drumquin,  f  >  i  north  of  Fintona,  6}  west-north-west 
of  Six-Mile-Cross,  7  south-south-west  of  Gortin,  7 
north-east  of  Dromore,  8  south-south-east  of  New- 
town-Stewart, 12}  north-west  of  Ballygawley,  15} 
south-south-east  of  Strabane,  27  south  of  London- 
derry, 68  west  of  Belfast,  and  86)  north-north-west 
of  Dublin. 

General  Dencription.] — The  site  of  the  town  is  a  de- 
clivity or  rapid  slope  upon  the  side  of  one  of  a  numer- 
ous series  of  tortuous  vales  and  sinuous  dells,  which 
cut  all  the  circumjacent  country  into  a  labyrinth  of 
hillocks,  ridges,  hills,  and  hollows ;  yet  it  is  both  suf- 
ficiently low  in  itself,  and  sufficiently  uncommanded 
by  surrounding  swells  and  eminences,  to  be  fully  and 
very  pictorially  seen  from  the  Dublin  and  Londonderry 
mail-road — at  a  considerable  distance— lying  like  a 
bright  and  variegated  gem  upon  a  rich  ground-work 
of  green  and  golden  colouring.  The  ground  plan  or 
outline  of  the  town  may  be  represented  by  the  letter 
Y ;  the  main  street  being  figured  by  the  trunk  of  the 
letter,  and  the  only  other  two  streets  of  any  import- 
ance by  its  arms  or  branches.  The  main  street  is 
very  spacious,  well-edificed,  and  cheerful ;  and  it 
contains  the  principal  inns,  most  of  the  principal 
shops,  and  all  the  arena  of  public  marketing ;  but  it 
descends  the  slope  on  which  the  town  stands  with 
such  a  rapidity  of  gradient  as  to  be  decidedly  incon- 
venient for  wheeled  vehicles,  and  even  not  a  few 
pedestrians.  The  county  court-house  confronts  the 
upper  end  of  this  street,  or  stands  at  the  point  of  its 
forking  into  the  two  other  streets  ,  and  this  struc- 
ture arrests  attention  not  more  by  the  conepicuous- 
ness  of  its  position  than  by  the  chaste  beauty  and 
the  Grecian  elegance  of  its  architecture.  The  county 
gaol  of  Tyrone  is  a  large  modern  building  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town ;  it  contains  60  single  cells,  18 
other  dormitories,  12  day-rooms,  6  work-rooms,  10 
cells  for  solitary  confinement,  and  other  though  usual 
appliances  of  prison  discipline  ;  it  is  a  well-kept 
prison,  and  possesses  sufficient  conveniences  for  such 
discipline  as  was  a  few  years  ago  esteemed  the  beat, 
yet  has  no  capacity  for  the  introduction  of  the  se- 
paration system  ;  and,  during  1842,  the  maximum 
number  of  its  prisoners  was  153,  the  average  number 
was  118},  the  total  number,  including  debtors,  was 
684,  the  number  of  recommittals  was  33,  and  the 
total  expenditure  was  £1,992  17s.  6$d.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  a  church,  four  Protestant  dis- 
senting meeting-houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
barrack,  an  infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  Poor- 
law  union  workhouse.  An  ancient  castle  gave  name 
to  the  town,  which  originally  was  Oigh-Maigh, 
'the  seat  of  the  chief;  but  this  structure  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1743,  and  was  afterwards 
rebuilt.  A  religious  foundation  of  some  kind  is 
assigned  to  the  town  about  the  year  792 ;  and  this 
was  succeeded,  so  late  as  the  15th  century,  by  a 
monastery  for  Franciscan  friars  of  the  third  order. 

Pour-law  Union.'] — A  poor-law  union,  which  takes 
name  from  Omagh, and  has  its  workhouse  at  the  town, 
ranks  as  the  40th,  and  was  declared  on  May  9, 1839.  It 
lies  wholly  in  co.  Tyrone,  and  comprehends  an  area 
of  174,603  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
66,388.    Ita  electoral  divisions,  together  with  their 
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tire  pop.,  in  1831,  are  Omagh,  J. 464;  l  ast 
Mountjoy  Forest,  1,981;  West  Mountjoy  Forest, 
2,353  ;  Gortnacreagh,  1,087 ;  Dimbreen,  2,079 ; 
Mouiitfield,  1,555;  Killyclogher,  1,410;  Loughma- 
crorv,  1,233}  Carrickraore,  1,673;  Creggan,  60d; 
Athenry,  1,876;  Six-Mile-Cross,  2,852 ;  Mullaghas- 
lin,  1,964;  Camowen,  2,572;  Beragh,  2,484;  Der. 
vaghroy,  1,963;  Seskinore,  2,611;  Derrybard,  2,488; 
Tattymoyle,  2,502;  Fintona,  3,385;  Fallaghearn, 
2,464;  Tullyclunagh,  2,464;  Dromore,  2,527; 
Greenan,  2,195;  Camderry,  1,804;  Drumquin,  2,200 ; 
Malloghani,  2,470 ;  Clanaboggon,  2, 18.1 ;  and  Lough- 
tuuck,  2,739.  The  number  of  ex-oflicio  guardians 
is  9,  and  of  elected  guardians  is  30;  and  of  the 
latter,  2  are  elected  by  the  division  of  Omagh,  and 
1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  Tb*  divisions  of 
Seskinore,  Fallaghearn,  and  TattymoFle  are  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Clogher  and  partly  in  that  of  Omagh ; 
the  division  of  Omagh  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Stra- 
bane  and  partly  in  that  of  Omagh ;  the  divisions  of 
Derrybard  and  Fintona  are  in  the  barony  of  Clogher ; 
the  divisions  of  East  Mountjoy  Forest,  West  Mount- 
joy  Forest,  Gortnacreagh,  Dunbreen,  Mountfield, 
and  Killyclogher,  are  in  the  barony  of  Strabane,  and 
all  the  other  divisions  are  in  the  barony  of  Omagh. 
The  number  of  valued  tenements  in  the  barony  of 
Clogher  districts,  is  1,478, — in  the  barony  of  Omagh 
districts,  6, 136, — in  the  barony  of  Strabane  districts, 
1,490, — in  the  whole  union,  9,104 ;  and  of  this  total, 
4.U94  were  valued  under  £5,-2,767,  under  £10,_ 
1,116,  under  £15,-446,  under  £20,-261,  under 
£25,-154,  under  £30,-145,  under  £40,-54,  under 
£50, — and  67,  at  aud  above  £50.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £56,041  10s. ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  6,294;  and  of 
these,  219  were  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
£1,-616,  not  exceeding  £2,-634,  not  exceeding 
£3, — 667.  not  exceeding  £4, — and  569,  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  in 
January  29,  1840, — to  be  completed  in  March,  1841, 
— to  cost  £6,557  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,343  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a 
aite  of  6  acres,  obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of  £30, 
— and  to  contain  accommodation  for  800  paupers. 
The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Aug. 
24,  1842 ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6, 
1843,  was  £4,663  14s.  4d, ;  and  the  total  previous 
expenditure  was  £408  13s.  2d.  The  number  of 
pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  283.  The 
medical  charities  within  the  union  are  the  county 
infirmary  and  a  fever  hospital  at  Omagh,  and  dis- 
pensaries at  Dromore,  Drumquin,  Fintona,  Omagh, 
ami  Termonmacguirk ;  and,  in  1839,  they  received 
£312  15s.  from  subscription,  £1,566  8s.  3}d.  from 
public  grants,  and  £11  Is.  3d.  from  other  sources, 
expended  £548  2s.  in  salaries  to  medical  officers, 
£231  18a.  3d.  for  medicines,  and  £1,589  9s.  4jd. 
for  contingencies,  and  administered  to  487  intern  and 
7,301  extern  patients.  In  1834,  the  county  infirmary 
at  Omagh  contained  only  29  beds ;  but  between  that 
date  and  1839,  it  was  enlarged  at  the  cost  of  about 
£4,000;  and  it  is  now  capable  of  containing  105 
beds ;  but  though  commodious,  expensively  fitted  up, 
and  furnished  with  a  multiplicity  of  appliances  with- 
in, and  a  garden  and  airing-grounds  without,  it  is 
very  far  from  being  duly  comfortable  to  patients,  or 
in  some  respects  tolerably  suitable  to  its  purposes. 
In  1839,  this  institution  received  £1,200  13s.  6ld., 
expended  £1 ,634 18s.  2,d.,  and  admitted  272  patients. 
The  fever  hospital  at  Omagh  is  a  county  institution, 
admitting  fever  cases  from  all  parts  of  Tyrone ;  and, 
in  1839,  it  received  £267  13s.  6d.,  expended  £286 
4*.  5d.,  and  admitted  225  patients.  The  Omagh 
dispensary  serves  for  a  district  of  57,632  acres, 
with  •  pop.  of  24.871 ;  and,  in  1839,  it  received  £83 


12s..  expended  £124  7s.,  and  administered  to  1,888 
patients. 

Trade,  ^c.]— Omagh  is  the  central  or  market 
town  for  an  extensive  Unen  trade  ;  and  has  long  been 
known,  in  particular,  for  its  bulky  sides  of  brown  linen. 
Its  corn  trade  and  its  general  retail  trade  are  also  of 
comparatively  great  extent.  The  weekly  markets 
are  well  attended  .  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month.  The  town  has  a  branch 
office  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland ;  and  is  the 
residence  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  county- constabulary,  the  head-quarters 
of  one  of  the  five  districts  of  the  county  constabu- 
lary, the  depot  of  the  north-west  military  district, 
and  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  assise  for  Tyrone,  of 
courts  of  quarter-sessions,  and  of  monthly  courts  ot 
petty-sessions.  In  1841,  the  Omagh  loan  fund  had 
a  capital  of  £3,460,  circulated  £16,052  in  3,985 
loans,  realized  a  nett  profit  of  £146  17*.  8d.,  and 
expended  for  charitable  purposes  £51.  The  public 
conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  coach  to  Dublin,  a 
coach  to  Londonderry,  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit 
between  Dublin  and' Londonderry — In  1689,  the 
town  was  garrisoned  by  troops  left  in  it  by  James 
II.,  and  was  burned  by  them  with  the  view  of  its 
being  rendered  useless  to  the  troops  of  William  III. ; 
and  in  1743,  it  was  a  second  time,  but  accidentally, 
bumed,  and  was  on  this  occasion  so  dreadfully 
damaged  that  only  two  of  its  bouses  were  left  entire. 
The  town,  as  it  now  stands,  has  a  quite  modern,  and 
a  very  cleanly,  orderly,  and  neat  appearance. 

Statvtfic$.\ — Area  of  the  town,  73  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,211;  in  1841,  2,947.  Houses  382.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  84 ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  272 ;  in  other  pursuits,  137.  Fami- 
lies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
42;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  2<6;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  145;  on  means  not  specified,  30. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  664;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  227 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  371.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write 
443 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  375;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  577. 

O'MEATH,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Carlingford, 
barony  of  Lower  Dundalk,  Leinster.  A  church  was 
recently  built  here  at  the  cost  of  private  parties ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  is  the  villa  of  O'Meath. 

OMEY,  an  island  in  the  parish  of  Omey,  barony 
of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Galway,  Connaugbt.  It  lies 
not  more  than  3  furlongs  west  of  the  nearest  part  of 
the  mainland,  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Loughawee, 
and  about  5  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Clifden. 
It  measures  1  i  mile  in  length,  and  1  in  breadth ;  and 
it  contains  Lough  Fahy,  Corcan  burying-ground,  and 
the  ruins  of  Otney-bouse. 

OMEY,  Owat,  Umxa.  or  Umo.nd,  a  parish  on 
the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Galway, 
Connaught.  It  contains  the  town  of  Clifden  : 
which  see.  Length,  west-north- west  ward,  10{  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  exclusive  of  islands,  34  ;  area, 
20,835  acres,  2  roods,  38  perches,— of  which  513 
acres,  7  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,721 ; 
in  1841,  7,953.  Houses  1,303.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  5,464;  in  1841,  6,444.  Houses 
1,121.  The  surface  contains  a  very  large  proportion 
of  boggy  and  waste  land ;  but,  though  prevailingly 
moorish'  and  upland,  is  not  strictly  mountainous. 
The  western  skirts  of  the  Binabola  mountains  de- 
scend upon  the  eastern  boundary,  but  contribute  no 
great  altitude  to  the  area  within  that  boundary ;  and 
the  chief  heights  in  other  districts,  are  two  of  540 
and  700  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  one  of  576 
feet  14  mile  west-north- west  of  Clifden.  The  river 
Owenglin  flows  along  the  southern  boundary  to  th« 
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head  of  Ardbear  bay.  Tbe  principal  lakes  are  An- 
nagh,  207  feet  of  superficial  elevation  above  sea- 
level, — Nahillia,  511  feet, — Cregg, — Nambracka, — 
Shanakevar, — Glenbrickeen, —  Faby, — Courhoor, — 
Atalia, — and  Aughruskbeg.  The  roost  is  exceed- 
irigly  broken  and  very  deeply  intersected  by  the  bays 
of  Claggan,  Sellema,  Kingstown,  Streamstown, 
Clifden,  and  Ardbear,— the  last  two,  intimately  con- 
nected  with  each  other,  and  lying  on  the  southern 
boundary.  The  principal  islands  are  Gooreen,  Roe, 
Dog,  West  Ferroonagh,  East  Ferroonagh,  Cuddoo, 
Friar,  High,  Carrickawhilla,  Carrickaloo,  Omey, 
Croon gh,  Glinsk,  Innisturk,  Eeshal,  Turbot,  Wa- 
verymore,  Waverybeg,  East  Carricklahan,  and  West 
Carricklahan.  The  Cunnemara  coast -road  passes 
through  the  interior.  The  principal  hamlets  are 
Loughawee,  Drumgaroe,  Connacullew,  and  Streams- 
town.  The  chief  rural  residences  are  Strcamatown- 
house,  GUnowen-house,  and  Clifden-castle. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Bai#- 
i  in  a  kill  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe 
composition,  £50  15s.  4|d.  The  church  is  situated 
at  Clifden,  and  was  built  in  1812  by  means  of  a  gift 
of  £553  16s.  1  Id.  from  tbe  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  120;  attendance,  from  70  to  100.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Chfden  and  Claddagh- 
dhu  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  from  500  to 
1.200,  and  from  500  to  600;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Ballindoon.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  191,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7,009 ; 
and  6  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£7  from  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Society  and  some  fid- 
vantages  from  Mr.  D'Arey — were  usually  attended 
by  about  220  children.  In  1842,  the  National  Board 
had  schools  at  Clifden  and  Silemo. 

OMORTAGH.    See  Morragh. 

O'MULLOD,  a  sinecure  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Killaloe,  and  co.  of  Clare,  Munster.  It  consists  of  the 
rectories  of  Kilseily,  Kilfinachty,  Killcrane, 

KlLNOE,  KlLXO  KENNEDY,  CLONLEA,  OcONNEIXOB. 

and  Feakxe  :  see  these  articles.  Gross  income, 
£747  24d.;  nett,  £688  19s.  6}d.  Patron,  the 
Earl  of  Egremont.    The  incumbent  holds  also  the 

nefice  of  Lackeen,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe,  and  co. 
of  Tipperary. 

ONAGHT.    8ee  ONooowf. 

O'NEILLAND  (East),  a  barony  in  the  north- 
east of  the  co.  of  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  Lough  Neagh ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
county  of  Down ;  on  the  south,  by  the  barony  of 
Lower  Orier;  and  on  the  west,  by  tbe  barony  of 
West  O'Neilland.  Its  length,  north  -  north  -  west- 
ward, inclusive  of  2  miles  on  Lough  Neagh,  is  9$ 
miles ;  its  extreme  breadth  is  5$ ;  and  its  area  is 
34.498  acres,  2  roods,  21  perches. -of  which  14.136 
acres,  I  rood,  21  perches  are  water.  The  northern 
district  is  a  chief  part  of  the  low,  flat,  tertiary- for*, 
(nation  district  along  the  head  of  Lough  Neagh ;  and 
the  southern  district  is  part  of  the  undulated,  fertile, 
beautiful,  and  thickly-peopled  region  which  consti- 
tutes the  main  territory  of  the  counties  of  Armagh 
and  Down.  By  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
area  of  the  barony  is  in  Lough  Neagh  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  in  Loughs  Gullion  and  Lurgan  and  the 
river  Bann. — This  barony  contains  part  ct  the  par- 
ishes of  Magheralin  and  Shankill,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Segoe,  and  Montiaghs  and  Islands. 
The  towns  are  Lurgan  and  part  of  Portadown ;  and 
the  chief  village  is  Charlestown.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
19,961;  in  1841,23,391.  Houses  3.843.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,587;  in  manufac-  I 
tures  and  trade,  2,430;  in  other  pursuits,  254. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 90;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  2,634;  on  their 


labour,  1,519;  on 
28.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
read  and  write,  4,099 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  2,589;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
3,447.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  2, 145  ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  3,777;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
4,296._East  ONeilland  lies  wholly 
law  union  of  Lurgan.  The  total 
merits  valued  is  4,224;  and  of  these,  2,668  were 
valued  under  £5,-864,  under  £10,-362,  under 
£15,-113,  under  £20,-70,  under  £25,-43,  under 
£30,-50,  under  £40,-10.  under  £50,— and  44,  at 
and  above  £50.  Tbe  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  is  £19,557  3s.  3d. ;  and  the  sum* 
levied  unde|,the  grand  warrant  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, 1841.  were  £1.179  6s.  Id.  and  £907  12s.  7d. 

O'NEILLAND  (West),  a  barony  in  the  north 
of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ulster,  (t  is  bounded, 
on  the  north-west,  by  the  county  of  Tyrone ;  on  the 
north  by  Lough  Neagh ;  on  the  north-east  and 
by  tbe  barony  of  East  O  Neilland ;  on  tbe 
west,  by  tbe  barony  of  Lower  Orior ;  on  the  i 
by  the  barony  of  Lower  Fevrs  ;  and.  on  the  west,  by 
the  barony  of  Armagh.  Its  length,  south  by  west- 
ward, including  miles  on  Lough  Neagh,  is  114 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  8;  and  its  area  is 
59,502  acres,  28  perches,— of  which  2,424  acres.  2 
roods  are  water.  The  northern  district  is  low  and 
flat,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  bog ;  but  the 
central  and  the  southern  districts  are  tumulated,  un- 
dulated, richly  varied  in  character,  very  opulent  in 
soil,  and  singularly  ornate  in  wood  and  cultivation. 
The  river  Black  water  traces  all  the  boundary  with 
the  county  of  Tyrone ;  and  the  river  Callan  traces 
all  the  lower  part  of  that  with  tbe  barony  of  Ar- 
magh. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water-area  is 
in  Lough  Neagh  ;  and  most  of  the  remainder  is  in 
Loughs  AnnagarrinT,  Gall,  and  St.  Patrick — This 
barony  contains  tbe  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Drum- 
eree  and  Tartaraghan,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Newry,  Armagh,  ClonJeaele,  Grange,  K  illy  man. 
Kilmore,  LoughgaH,  and  Mullaghbrack.  Tbe  town* 
and  chief  villages  are  Rich  hill,  Loughgall,  Perry - 
scollop,  Maghery,  Milltown,  and  part  of  Portadown. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  43,588;  in  1841,  47.173.  Houses 
8,461.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture. 
4,217 ;  m  manufactures  and  trade,  4,038;  in  other 
pursuits,  •* -#  - .  r  amines  aepcnuenv  cmeny  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  176;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
4,672;  on  their  own  manual  laboor,  3,785;  on  means 
not  specified,  62.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  ago 
who  could  and  write,  8,255;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  54056  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
6,747.    Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 


not  write,  8,042 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 

8,534  West  O'Neitland  is  distributed  among  the 

Poor-law  unions  of  Lurgan,  Banbridge,  and  Armagh. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  9, 144 ;  and 
of  these,  5*559  were  valued  under  £5, — 1,859,  un- 
der £10,-822, 

5 

under  £50  and  87,  at  and  above  £50.    The  nett 

annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £45,048  4s. 
1  Id. ;  and  tbe  sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants 
of  spring  and  summer  1841,  were  £3,108  17s.  2d., 
and  £2,718  13s.  8d. 

ONOUGHT.  or  Omaoht,  a  village  in  tbe  island 
and  parish  of  Arranmore,  barony  of  Arran,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  tbe  north  coast, 
and  near  the  west  end  of  the  island,  -t  \  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Kilronan.  Adjacent  to  it  are  the 
hamlets  of  Creegararreen  and  Srurfaun,  and  the 
of  a  castle;  and  hulf-a-raile  to  tbe  south-west 
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is  the  hill  of  Dun-Onought,  whose  fummit  has  an 
altitude  of  354  feet  above  sea-level  Pop.  of  the 
village  not  specially  returned. 
ON  RE  AO  H.  See  Owehrkaoh. 
OOLA,  I'LL  A,  or  Ullob,  a  parish,  containing  a 
Tillage  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh, 
S|  miles  east-south-east  of  P alias-Green,  co.  Lim- 
erick, Munster.  Area,  6,850  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
according  to  the  Census,  2,952.  but  according  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  2,735;  in  1841, 3,377. 
Houses  470.  Area  of  the  village,  24  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  192;  in  1841,  308.  Houses  64.  The  sur- 
face lies  on  the  east  margin  of  the  county,  is  part  of 
the  rich  plain  called  the  Golden  Vale,  and  possesses 
more  wood  than  much  of  the  neighbouring  portions 
of  that  plain.  The  chief  seats  are  Newtown-  Ellard 
and  Castle- Lloyd.— the  Utter  the  seat  of  H.  Lloyd, 
Esq.  The  road  from  Tipperary  to  Limerick  passes 
through  the  interior;  and  the  proposed  railways  from 
Limerick  to  Dublin  and  Waterford  pass  so  near  the 
north  boundary,  that,  if  formed,  they  would  be  of 
to  the  inhabitants.— This  parish  is  a 
id  a  senorate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
itfae  composition,  £168  17s.  2d. ; 
glebe,  £139  15s.  Gross  income,  £308  12s.  2d. ; 
nett,  £287  6s.  8d.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Kenmare. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  united  benefices  which 
constitute  the  corps  of  Kilpeacon  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Limerick,  and  is  resident  in  Kilpeacon. 
The  rectorial  tithes  of  Oola  are  compounded  for  £90, 
and  are  impropriate  and  reported  to  belong  to  Mr. 
Maasey.  There  is  no  church ;  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants attend  the  church  of  Cullen;  the  occasional 
duties  of  Oola  are  performed  by  the  curate  of  the 
adjoining  benefice  for  a  salary  of  £10 ;  and  a  room 
in  Castle- Lloyd- house  is  sometimes  used  as  a  par- 
ochial place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of 
40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  60;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Sollohid.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  15,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  2,839 ;  and  a  daily  school  was  par. 
tially  supported  by  Captain  Lloyd,  and  had  on  its 
books  26  boys  and  16  girls. 

OONY,  a  small  lake  in  the  parish  of 
barony  of  Dartree,  If  mile  west-south- 
Smithborough,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster. 

OPHALY,  or  Offalv  (East),  a  barony  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north,  by  Carbery;  on  the  east,  by  Connell  and  Kil- 
cullen;  on  the  south,  by  Kilcullen  and  West  Ophaly ; 
and  on  the  west,  by  West  Ophaly  and  King's  county. 
Its  length,  north-west  by  northward,  is  124  mile* ; 
its  extreme  breadth  is  5$ ;  and  its  area  is  47,029  acres, 
3  roods,  20  perches, 
IVlddd  t  n  is  in 
the  very  large  bog 

the  whole  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  is  in  the  south- 
east. The  highest  grounds  are  a  height  of  530  feet 
above  sea-level,  2|  miles  east  of  Rathangan,  and  the 
summit-ground  of  the  Curragh,  404  feet  of  altitude 
above  sea-level.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  either  low 


n  is  Of ;  ana  us  area  is  4 1  ,V£V  acres, 
•».    The  greater  part  of  the  bog  of 
in  the  south ;  the  greater  part  of 
of  Lulliamore  is  in  the  north ;  and 


of  the  streams.  The 
At  hy  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  passes  through  the 
interior. — This  barony  contains  part  of  tbe  parishes 
of  Ballyshannon,  Feighcullen,  Kildare,  Kilmeague, 
Rathangan,  and  Tully,  and  the  whole  of  the 
i  of  Ball) -many,  Ballysax,  Cam,  Cloncurry, 
geclare,  Lulliamore,  Pollardstown, 
The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV., 
cap.  84,  transferred  one  townland  of  the  parish  of 
Moonc  from  Upper  Philipstown,  King's  co.,  to  East 
Ophalv,  co.  Kildare, —pop.,  in  1841,  07 !  17  town- 
of  the  parish  of  Rathangan,  and  7 


of  the  parish  of  Ballysax,  from  West  Ophaly  to  East 

Ophaly, — pop.  3,207.  The  only  towns,  or  even 
considerable  villages,  are  Kildare  and  Rathangan. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  7,072;  in  1841,  10,584.  Houses 
1,780.    Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 

I,  323;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  376;  in  other 
pursuits,  201.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  54 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
600;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  1,204;  on  means 
not  specified,  42.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,838;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  095 ;  who  could  neither  road  nor 
write,  1 ,858.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,177;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,349;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  2,155.— East  Ophaly  lies  partly  in  tbe  Poor- 
law  union  of  Naas,  and  partly  in  that  of  Edenderry. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  1,714; 
and  of  these,  1,100  were  valued  under  £5, — 
213,  under  £10,-82,  under  £15,-44,  under 
£20,-42,  under  £25,-38,  under  £30,-48. 
under  £40,-29,  under  £50, -and  118,  at  and 
above  £50. 

OPHALY,  or  Offalt  (West),  a  barony  on  the 
west  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  Leinster,  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  King's  county  and  East 
Ophaly ;  on  the  east,  by  East  Ophaly  and  Kilcullen ; 
on  the  south-east,  by  East  Narragh  and  Rheban ;  on 
the  south,  by  East  Narragh  and  Rheban  and  West 
Narragh  and  Rheban ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  Queen's 
county  and  King's  count  v.  Its  greatest  length,  north- 
westward, is  13j  miles;  its  breadth  is  from  { to5£;  and 
its  area  is  40,603  acres,  1  rood,  14  perches, — of  which 
21  acres,  1  rood,  26  perches  are  in  the  river  Barrow. 
Most  of  Ummerus  bog  is  in  the  north-east ;  about  one- 
third  of  Monavullagh  bog  is  in  the  south  ;  a  part  of 
Maddenstown  bog  is  in  the  east;  and  several  smaller 
bogs  are  in  the  interior.  The  three  highest  grounds 
in  the  barony  have  altitudes  of  only  361,  308,  and 
239  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Mountmellick  and 
Athy  branches  of  the  Grand  Canal  pass  across  the 
north-west  district ;  and  the  river  Barrow  describes 
a  considerable  stretch  of  the  western  boundary.  The 
Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  17 
town  lands  of  the  parish  of  Rathangan,  and  7  of  the 
parish  of  Ballysax,  from  West  Ophaly  to  East  Ophaly, 
— pop.,  in  1841,  3,207;  14  townlands  of  the  parish 
of  Ballybracken,  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Harris- 
town,  0  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Fontatown,  and 
one  townland  of  the  parish  of  Dunany,  from  Upper 
Philipstown  in  King's  co.,  to  West  Ophaly  in  co. 

Kildare,— pop.  2,661  The  barony  of  West  Ophaly. 

as  now  constituted,  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Ballyshannon,  Fontatown,  and  Rathangan,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballybracken,  Dunany,  Har- 
ris town,  Kildangan,  Kilrush,  Knavinstown,  Lackagh, 
Monastereven,  Nurney,  and  Walterstown.  The  only 
town  is  Monastereven ;  and  the  only  tolerable  vil- 
lage is  Nurney.    Pop.,  in  1631,  12,055;  in  1841, 

II,  213.  Houses  1340.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  1,280;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
311;  in  other  pursuits,  367.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  56;.  on  the  direct- 
ing of  labour,  573 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
1,207;  on  means  not  specified,  41.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,070;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,084;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  1,908.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,346 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,366;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  2,209.— West  Ophaly  is  distributed  among 
the  Poor-law  unions  of  Athy,  Edenderry,  and  Naas. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  1,600;  and 
of  these,  866  were  valued  under  £5, — 272,  under 
£10,-123,  under  £15,-73,  under  £20,-61,  under 
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£25,-44,  under  £30,-34,  under  £40,-25,  under 
£50.— and  92,  at  and  above  £50. 

ORAN,  a  pariih  in  the  barony  of  Ballymoe,  5) 
miles  north-west  of  Roscommon,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  Length,  south  -  eastward,  3}  miles  ; 
breadth  from  |  to. 3;  area,  5,181  acres,  1  rood,  8 
perches, — of  which  11  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches 
are  in  the  river  Suck.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to 
the  Census,  2,136,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Authorities,  1,560;  in  1841,  2,114.  Houses  330. 
The  surface  consists  for  the  most  port  of  good  land ; 
lies  all  at  a  comparatively  small  altitude  above  sea. 
level ;  and  is  traversed  bv  the  road  from  Roscommon 
to  Ballymoe.  The  rivulet  Suck  traces  a  small  part 
of  the  western  border,  and  expands,  immediately 
afterwards,  into  the  small  lake  called  Lough  Peter. 
The  seats  are  Ballydooley-lodge  and  Temp-house. 
The  chief  hamlets  are  Islands,  Emlaghnagree.  and 
Churchpark.  Oran  was  originally  called  Huaran- 
Hichlavach ;  and  is  alleged  by  monastic  writers  to 
have  been  the  site  of  one  of  the  churches  founded  by 
St .  Patrick,  and  the  place  in  which  tbe  mortal  re- 
mains of  its  alleged  first  bishop,  St.  Cethegus,  were 
.  interred.  The  ruins  of  an  old  church  stilt  exist ;  a 
cemetery,  adjacent  to  the  high  road,  is  still  a  favourite 
place  of  burial,  and  forms  a  resort  of  Roman  Catholic 
pilgrims  ;  and  a  piece  of  a  pillar-tower  stands  within 
the  cemetery,  and  is  noticed,  in  the  following  terms, 
by  Mr.  Weld,  "  The  tower  at  Oran,  about  12  feet 
only  in  height,  seemed  to  me  rather  to  wear  the 
appearance  of  not  having  been  ever  completed,  than 
of  having  fallen,  or  been  thrown  down.  The  diameter 
of  the  interior  is  U  feet  3  inches,  and  the  walls  are 
4  feet  6  inches  In  thickness.  The  stones,  laid  in 
regular  even  courses,  are  extremely  well  cut,  and 
fit  closely.  Those  of  the  lower  part  consist  of  cel- 
lular and  stalactitic  limestone ;  whilst  in  the  upper 
courses,  they  are  of  a  more  compact  texture.  The 
quarry  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
raised,  is  situated  at  a  moderate  distance,  in  the 
slope  of  tbe  hill  towards  the  Suck." — This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Elphiri.  Tithe  composition, 
£146.  The  rectory  of  Oran,  and  the  vicarage  of 
Dkimtemple  [sec  that  article],  constitute  tbe  bene- 
fice of  Oran.  Length,  5  miles  ;  breadth,  3.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3,943.  Gross  income,  £179  6s.  8d. ;  nett, 
£159  4s.  Id.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan.  The  church 
is  situated  in  Drimtemple,  and  has  an  attendance  of 
40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  1,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  two  nearest  chapels. 
In  1834,  tbe  Protestants  of  Oran  parish  amounted 
to  12,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,648 ;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  60,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  4, 166 ;  a  hedge-school  in  the  parish  had  on  its 
books  42  boys  and  22  girls ;  and  6  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  on  their  books  194  boys  and  99  girls. 
OR ANBEG,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Oraranore, 
of  Dunkellin,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
1  mile  east  by  north  of  the  town  of  Oran- 
e,  on  the  road  thence  to  Athenry.  Immediately 
h  of  it  are  the  hamlet  and  the  mansion  of 
Frenchport. 

ORAN  MORE,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Gal- 
way  and  Dunksluk,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  The 
barony  of  Gal  way  section  contains  the  villages  of 
Mxnuough  and  Glanboe  ;  and  the  Dunkellin  sec- 
tion contains  the  town  of  Orakmobe,  and  tbe  vil- 
lages of  Renville  and  Newtown-Botler  :  see 
these  articles.  Length  of  the  parish,  west-north- 
westward, 9 miles;  extreme  breadth,  4}.  Area  of 
the  barony  of  Galway  section,  9,349  acres,  I  rood, 
23  perches,— of  which  1,638  acres,  3  roods  are  in 
Lough  Corrib._and  193  acres,  2  roods,  22  perches 
are  in  small  lakes  and  the  river  Corrib. 


Dunkellin  section,  9,989  acres,  2  roods,  14  perches. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  6,993;  in  1841,  7.952. 
Houses  1 , 327.  Pop.  of  tbe  rural  districts  of  tbe  bar- 
ony of  Galway  section,  in  1841,  2, 196.  Houses  360. 
Pop.  of  tbe  rural  districts  of  tbe  Dunkellin  section, 
in  1841,  3,017.  Houses  481.  The  parish  extend* 
from  the  head  of  Renville  bay  to  the  foot  of  Lough 
Corrib,  and  from  a  point  2  miles  east  of  Galway  to  a 
point  I J  mile  east  of  Oranbeg.  The  district  in  the 
north-west  or  adjacent  to  Lough  Corrib  is  prevail- 
ingly morassy,  very  low,  quite  flat,  and  not  a  little 
repulsive;  the  district  in  the  south-west  or  upon 
Galway  bay  is  pleasantly  diversified,  yet  nowhere 
strictly  hilly ;  and  all  the  districts,  except  that  upon 
Lough  Corrib,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  very 
good  land.  Brier  Hill,  on  the  west  border  near  Gal- 
way bay,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  284  feet. 
Most  of  the  sea-board  territory  commands  brilliant 
views  over  the  bosom  and  athwart  the  shores  and 
screens  of  Galway  bay ;  and  some  parts  of  it.  parti, 
cularly  in  tbe  west,  are  rich  in  close  views  of  wood 
and  park  scenery.  The  Corrib  river  flows,  in  a  di- 
vided channel,  alonjr  the  northern  part  of  the  western 


more  bay  projects  and  ramifies 
the  north-east  extremity  of  Galway  bay,  and 
greatly  enlivens  the  landscape  around  the  town  of 
Oranmore.  Merlin-Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Blake,  is 
a  warm  and  pleasant  feature  on  the  north  shore  of 
Galway  bay ;  and  Renville,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Asley, 
is  an  agreeable  feature  on  the  east  shore.  The  other 
Frenchfort,  Renville-lodge, 
ace,  Ro«s-Hill- 


house,  Killoon-house,  and  a  number  of  neat  villas 
and  cottages  omees.  The  hamlets  are  Oranbeg, 
Frenchfort,  Moneymore,  Knockaunnastliggaun,  Park- 
roe,  Cartron,  Glenascall,  Kiltullagh,  Dougbiska, 
Ballintemple,  Breandaugnaun,  Coolagh,  Twomile. 
ditch,  Cloonacauncen,  Carrowbrowne,  Ballindooly, 
and  Ballygarraun.  Tbe  mail-roads  from  Galway  to 
Dublin  and  Limerick,  and  the  road  from  Tuam  to 
Gort  and  Ennis,  pass  through  the  interior.  Tbe 
quarries  of  Galway  or  Menlough  marble  are  situated 

in  the  north-west.    See  Galway  This  parish  is 

a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice,  wardenship, 


peculiar  i  urisdiction  of  Gal  way.  Tithe  compc 
£300.    Vet  Oranmore,  in  another  view,  is  a 


age,  ...hi  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam  ; 
and,  in  this  view,  possesses  what  are  called  tbe 
quarter  parts  of  the  tithes.  Tithe  composition  and 
gross  income,  £80  5a,  3d.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan. 
Tbe  incumbent  is  also  one  of  the  four  vicars  of  Gal- 
way. Tbe  church  is  a  neat  structure,  built  in  1834. 
Attendance,  from  35  to  80.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  the  town  of  Oranmore,  and  a  private  house 
at  Frenchfort,  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  2,000,  and  from 
100  to  150;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ballirav- 
courty.  A  private  house  at  " 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  has  ao-i 
300  to  400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  tbe  chapel  of  Castlegar, 
and  a  cbapel  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  76,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  7,450  ;  3  pay  daily  schools  bad  on  their 
books  9U  boys  and  48  girls ;  and 


al  Board  had  a  boys'  school  and 


In  1842,  the  National  Board  had  a  boys' 
a  girls'  school  at  Oranmore. 

ORANMORE,  a  small  post-town  in  the  parish  of 
Oranmore,  barony  of  Dunkellin,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught. It  stands  at  the  head  of  Oranmore  bay,  at 
the  forking  of  the  road  from  Galway  toward  respec- 
tively Athenry,  Dublin,  and  co.  Clare,  and  on  the 

4|  mile*  east  of  Galway,  6 
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west  by  south  of  Athenry.  7\  west-north- weit  of 
Craugh  well,  8}  north  of  Kinvarra,  1 2  |  north  by 
west  of  Oort,  and  100*  west  of  Dublin.  Though 
edificed  principally  with  cabins,  it  has  a  compara- 
tively clean,  nemt,  and  orderly  appearance.  The 
parish-church  is  a  fine  feature.    The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  sixe.  Oran 
Castle  is  a  small,  old,  inhabitable  edifice,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Blake.    The  site  of  the  village  is  washed  and 
enlivened  by  the  ramified  bay  or  creek  of  Oranmore, 
and  commands  charming  views  of  the  bay  of  Gal  way. 
The  creek  is  shallow  and  rocky,  and  unfit  to  admit 
large  sea-borne  vessels ;  but  a  small  quay,  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Mr.  Blake,  and  situated  at  the  cas- 
tle, accommodates  small  vessels,  and  is  the  scene  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  stir  and  traffic,  in  the  land- 
ing of  turf  and  sea-manure.    The  town  possesses 
liveliness  and  some  prosperity  from  being  so  great 
a  thoroughfare;  and  it  commands  a  little  interest 
also  in  the  fisheries.    Fairs  are  held  on  May  23,  and 
October  20.    The  castle  of  Oranmore  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde.  and  was  a  not  un- 
important military  strength.  In  1641,  it  was  strongly 
garrisoned  bv  the  Earl;  in  1643,  it  was  surrendered 
by  Capt.  Willoughby  without  the  Earl's  consent  or 
knowledge;  and,  in  1651,  after  having  been  again 
garrisoned,  it  was  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Coote.  The 
town  gives  the  title  of  Baron,  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land, to  the  noble  family  of  Browne  of  Cattle- Mac- 
garret  in  the  county  of  Mayo;  the  Right  Hon. 
Dominick  Browne  of  Castle- Macgarret  having,  in 
1836,  been  created  Baron  Oranmore  and  Browne. 
Area  of  the  town,  24  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  673  ;  in 
IfrMI,  842.   Houses  130.   Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  66 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  61  ; 
in 'other  pursuits,  19.    Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  4 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  61;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  77;  on 
means  not  specified,  4. 

OREOAN,  a  parochial  union  or  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  in  Queen's  co.,  and  dio.  of  Kildare, 
Leinster.    It  consists  of  the  vicarages  of  Rosen- 

ALLIN,     RORTMORR,     KlLMANNAN.     and  CASTLE- 

brack  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  9  miles ;  breadth, 
5.  Pop.,  in  1831,  13,047.  Gross  income,  £657  10s. 
Id. ;  nett.  £564  15s.  Id.  Patron,  Thos.  Kemmes, 
Esq.,  of  Shaen.  The  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
the  Establishment  are  a  church  in  Rosenalli*.  a  chapel- 
of-ea«e  at  Mountmellick,  and  a  church  in  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Clonaalee;  the  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  other  bodies  of  Protestants  are  a 
Quakers  meeting-house  and  three  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist meeting-houses ;  and  the  chapels  belonging  to 
Roman  Catholics  are  two  in  Rosenallis  and  one  in 
Castlebrack.  In  1834.  the  inhabitants  consisted  of 
2.046  Churchmen,  194  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
10,614  Roman  Catholics;  and  21  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  626  boys  and  524  girls.  But  this 
statement,  so  far  as  it  regards  at  once  the  number 
classification  of  the  inhabitants,  the  dissenting 
of  worship  and  the  daily  schools,  is  exclusive 
of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Clonaslee. 
ORIEL.  See  Louth  (Cochtt  of). 
ORIER,  or  Obior  (Lower),  a  barony  on  the 
middle  of  the  east  side  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
Lister.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north-west,  by  West 
O'Neilland  ;  on  the  north,  by  East  O'Neilland ;  on 
the  east,  by  the  county  of  Down ;  on  the  south,  by 
Upper  Fews;  and  on  the  west,  by  Lower  Fews  and 
West  O'Neilland.  Its  length,  southward,  is  lot 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  is  5| ;  and  its  area  is 
32,535  seres,  1  rood,  31  perches,— of  which  103 
acre*.  3  roods,  30  perches  are  water.  The  surface 
is  hilly,  undulated,  rich,  and  beautiful ;  and  the  soil, 
though  light  and  not  very  calcareous,  is  brisk  and 


fertile,  and  yields  excellent  crops  under  the  stimti- 
lant  of  lime.  The  Newry  navigation  is  nearly  coin- 
cident with  the  whole  of  the  eastern  boundary.  The 
Act  6  and  7  William  IV..  cap.  84,  transferred  two 
townlands  of  the  parish  of  Killery  from  Lower  Orier 

to  Upper  Orier, — pop.,  in  1841,  526  The  barony 

of  Lower  Orier,  as  at  present  constituted,  contains 
the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Ballymore,  and  part  of 
the  parishes  of  Forkhill,  Kilclooney,  Killery,  Kil- 
more,  and  Loughgilly.  The  only  towns  are  Tan- 
deragee  and  part  of  Poyntz-Pass  ;  and  the  chief  vil- 
lages are  Acton  and  Mount-Norris.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
25.052;  in  1841,  23,765.  Houses  4.337.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,391 ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  1,816;  in  other  pursuits,  257. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 95 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  2,454 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  1,879;  on  means  not  specified,  36. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  4,417;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,258 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,349. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,274;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 

4,008  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,357  

Lower  Orier  is  distributed  among  the  Poor-law 
unions  of  Armagh,  Banbridge,  and  Newry.  The 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  4,724 ;  and  of 
these,  2,440  were  valued  under  15, — 1,095,  under 
£10,-566,  under  £15,-246,  under  £20,-156, 
under  £25,-67.  under  £30,-78,  under  £40,-36, 
under  £50,— and  40,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total 
nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £30.289 
8s.  5d.  ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand  war- 
rants of  spring  and  summer,  1841,  were  £1,573  Is. 
2d.,  and  £1,396  15s.  5d. 

ORIER,  or  Orior  (Upper),  a  barony  in  the 
south-east  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Lower 
Orier ;  on  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Down ;  on  the 
south-east  and  south,  by  the  county  of  Louth ;  and 
on  the  west,  by  the  barony  of  L^pper  Fews.  Its 
length,  southward,  is  10  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  74 ;  and  its  area  is  45,397  acres,  3  roods,  24  perches, 
— of  which  371  acres,  7  perches  are  water.  A  large 
portion  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  containing  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  Suevegullion  and  the  Newry 
mountains,  and  the  spurs  and  offsets  of  both  groups ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  surface  has,  for  the  most 
part,  a  light  yet  generous  soil,  and  is  in  a  compara- 
tively high  state  of  improvement  and  cultivation. 
The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred 
9  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Loughgilly  from  Lower 
Fews  to  Upper  Orier,— pop.,  in  1841,  1,980;  and  2 
townlands  of  the  parish  of  Killevy  from  Lower  Orier 

to  Upper  Orier, — pop.  526  The  barony  of  Upper 

Orier,  as  at  present  constituted,  contains  the  whole 
of  the  parish  of  Jonesborough,  and  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Forkhill,  Killevy,  Loughgilly,  and  Newry. 
The  only  town  is  part  of  Newry ;  and  the  chief  vil- 
lages are  Forkhill,  Jonesborough,  and  Belleek.  Pop., 
in  1831,  29,378;  in  1841,  33,647.  Houses  6.147. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,346 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1 ,485 ;  in  other  pursuits,  507. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 128;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,639;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  4,490;  on  means  not  specified, 
81.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  3,922 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,395 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  7.919.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,855;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 

2.922 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  10,267  

Upper  Orier  lies  partly  in  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Newry,  and  partly  in  that  of  Castle-Blaney.  The 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  5,424 ;  and  of 
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these,  3,700  were  valued  under  £5, — 1,170.  under 
£10,-298,  under  £15, — 99,  under  £20,-00,  under 
£25,-24,  under  £30,-26,  under  £40,-16,  under 
£50,— «nd  22,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £29,737  3s.  9d. ; 
and  the  .urn,  levied  under  the  grand  warrant*  of 
spring  and  summer  1841,  were  £1,885  2*.  6d.  and 
£1,586  15s.  8d. 

ORITOR,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of  Kildross, 
barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands 
on  the  east  margin  of  the  parish,  2}  miles  west  by 
north  of  Cookstown,  on  the  road  from  that  town  to 
Newtown-Stewart.  A  fiur  is  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  July.  A  little  to  the  west  are  a  meet- 
ing-house and  the  seat  of  Wellbrook.  Pop.  of  the 
village  returned  with  the  parish. 

ORMEAU,  the  demesne  of -the  Marquis  of  Done- 
gal, in  the  parish  of  Knockbrcda,  barony  of  Upper 
Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  Lagan,  immediately  above  the  town  of 
Belfast ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  possessing  a  luxuriant 
soil,  boasting  a  noble  proprietor,  and  presiding  over 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  estates  in  Ireland,  it  is  a 
very  plain  niece  of  park  scenery,  and  displays  a  sur- 
passingly plain,  great  mansion.  Orroeau,  in  its  pro- 
prietorial relation  to  tbe  adjoining  town,  exhibits  a 
total  converse  to  almost  all  other  noble  or  aristo- 
cratic residences  of  Ireland ;  and  instead  of  giving 
any  importance  to  tbe  town,  very  largely  borrows 
importance  from  it.  Yet  so  paramount  is  the  influ- 
ential position  of  the  noble  owner  that — to  bor- 
row the  rather  outre  simile  of  Mr.  Atkinson — "  it  is 
a  matter  of  very  little  moment  to  Lord  Donegal 
whether  tbe  body  clothes  of  Ormeau  be  embroidered 
in  the  Spanish  fashion,  or  as  plain  as  those  of  a  late 
celebrated  barrister,  whose  diamond  was  not  robbed 
of  its  water,  Iris  eye  of  its  piercing  radiance,  nor  bis 
tongue  of  its  magic  powers,  by  a  beard  of  four  days* 
growth,  or  a  costume  that  would  have  suited  a  poor 
farmer  in  the  Wicklow  mountains." 

ORMOND,  an  ancient  principality,  or  petty 
kingdom,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Sb  annon, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  part  of  Munster. 
It  nearly  corresponded  with  the  present  baronies  of 
Upper  Ormond,  Lower  Ormond,  and  Owney  and 
Arra,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  but  it  figured  sur- 
passingly  less  as  a  principality  of  the  Irish  period, 
than  as  an  earldom  of  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans; and  in  the  bitter  connection,  its  history  is 
strictly  identical  with  that  of  the  Earls  and  Dukes 
of  Ormond,  a  brief  outline  of  which  is  sketched  in 
our  article  on  the  city  of  Kilkenny.     See  Kil- 

UNNT. 

ORMOND  (Lowbk),  a  barony  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Munster.  It 
is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  east,  by  King's  county; 
on  the  south-east  and  south,  by  the  barony  of  Upper 
Ormond ;  on  tbe  south-east,  by  the  barony  of  Owney 
and  Arra ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  county  of  Gal- 
way.  Its  length,  south-south- westward,  is  18  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  is  114  ;  and  its  area  is  135,723 
acres,  32  perches,— of  which  8,740  acres,  2  roods, 
25  perches  are  water.  The  river  Shannon  and  its 
grand  expansion  of  Lough  Derg  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  western  boundary;  and  they  contain  very 
nearly  all  the  great  water-area.  The  Little  Brosna 
traces  a  large  portion  of  the  boundary  with  King's 
county;  and  the  Nenagh  rivulet  and  other  small 
streams  drain  the  interior  westward  to  Lough  Derg. 
The  territorial  surface  of  tbe  barony  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  champaign  districts  in 
Ireland  ;  it  is  enlivened  along  all  the  west  border  by 
pleasant  views  of  Lough  Derg  and  its  lofty  western 
screens;  and  it  prevailingly  lies>  upon  a  basis  of  so 
little  elevation  above  sea-level  that  the  only  notice- 


able summit  -grounds  or  hill-tops  are  three  in  re- 
spectively the  north,  the  west,  and  the  east,  which 
have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively  348,484. 
and  696  feet. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Kilbarron,  Kilruane,  Monsea,  and  Nenagb. 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Aglish-Clogbane. 
Ardcrony,  Ballingarry,  Borris-o'-kane,  Cloghfriar, 
Dorrha,  Dromineer,  Finnoe,  Killodieman,  Knigh. 
Lorrha,  Loughkeen,  Modreeny,  Terryglass.  and  I's- 
kane.  The  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Borris-o'- 
kane,  Goatstown,  Puckaun,  Lorrha,  Ball>  lough  - 
nane,  Cloghjordan,  and  part  of  Nenagh.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  45,006;  in  1841,  50,001.  House*  8, 137.  Fam- 
ilies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  6,512  ,  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  1,615;  in  other  pursuits,  888. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 288;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  2,696;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  5,683;  on  means  not  specified, 
348.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  8,497 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
3,901 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  9,223. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  4,225;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
5,774;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  12,311. 
— Lower  Ormond  lies  partly  in  the  Poor-law  union 
of  Nenagh,  and  partly  in  that  of  Parsons  town.  Tbe 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  6, 164;  and  of 
these,  3,284  were  valued  under  £5, — 1,134,  under 
£10,-521,  under  £15,-315,  under  £20,-211,  un- 
der £25,-123,  under  £30,-186,  under  £40,-89, 
under  £50, — and  301,  at  and  above  £50. 

ORMOND  (Upper),  a  barony  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north- 
west and  north,  by  Lower  Ormond ;  on  the  north- 
east, by  King's  county ;  on  the  east,  by  Ikerrin  ;  on 
the  south-east  and  south,  by  Upper  Kilnemanagb  ; 
and  on  the  south-west  and  west,  by  Owney  and 
Arra.  Its  length,  westward,  is  12  miles;  its  great- 
est breadth  is  Hi;  and  its  area  is  79,471  acres,  3 
roods,  26  perches.  Tbe  southern  district,  to  tbe  ex- 
tent of  about  35  square  miles,  is  so  very  mountainous 
as  to  lie  on  a  basis  of  not  less  than  about  700  feet  of 
mean  elevation  above  sea-level ;  it  consists  of  a  large 
section  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Keeper  conge- 
ries of  mountains ;  and  it  sends  up  four  summits  of 
respectively  1,296,  1,312,  1,218,  and  1,607  feet  of 
altitude  above  sea-level.  Tbe  central  and  the  north- 
ern districts,  though  possessing  some  waste  lands, 
and  lying  aggregately  100  or  150  feet  higher  than  the 
barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  exhibit  much  resemblance 
to  that  beautiful  territory,  in  at  once  character  of 
surface,  richness  of  soil,  and  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion Upper  Ormond  contains  part  of  the  parishes 

of  Kilruane  and  Nenagh,  and  tbe  wbole  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Aghnameadlc,  Ballygibbon,  Ballymackey, 
Ballinaclougb,  Dolla,  Kilkeary,  Kilmore,  Kilna- 
neave,  Latteragh,  Lisbunny.  Templederry,  and  Tern  - 
pledowney.  The  towns  are  Toomavara,  Silvermines, 
and  part  of  Nenagh.  Pop.,  in  1831,  24,807 ;  in  1841, 
26,530.  Houses  4,279.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  3,431 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  454 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  571.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  73 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  1,196;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  3,164; 
on  means  not  specified,  23.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,377 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  2,107 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  5, 137.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,031 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  2,794 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  6,608. — This  barony  lies  wholly  in  the 
Poor-law  union  of  Nenagh.  Tbe  total  number  of 
tenements  valued  is  3,089;  and  of  these,  1,448  were 
valued  under  £5,-612,  under  £10,-276,  under 
£15,-198,  under  £20,-133.  under  £25,-83,  tin. 
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der  £30,-95,  under £40,-54,  under  £50,— and  190, 
at  and  above  £50. 

ORRERY,  an  ancient  barony  in  the  north  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Minister,  it  u  now  united  to  the 
barony  of  Kilmokk  [see  next  article] ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  having,  for  a  long  period,  chiefly  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Barry,  it  was  formerly  called 
Orriria  Barria.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble 
family  of  Boyle ;  but  this  title  is  now  united  to  that 
of  Earl  of  Cerk.  Roger,  the  fifth  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Cork,  commonly  called  the  Great  Earl,  was 
created  Lord  Brogbil  while  an  infant,  and  is  known 
by  that  title  in  many  a  stirring  scene  of  the  civil 
wars  which  commenced  in  1641 ;  he  resided  long  in 
Scotland  ;  and,  at  Cromwell's  death,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Orrery.  Roger, 
the  second  Earl,  and  son  of  the  first,  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1679;  Lionel,  the  third  Earl,  and  son  of  the 
second,  succeeded  in  1682;  Charles,  the  fourth  Earl, 
and  brother  of  the  third,  succeeded  in  1703;  and 
John,  the  fifth  Earl,  and  son  of  the  fourth,  succeeded 
in  1731,  and  also  inherited  the  earldom  of  Cork  in 
1753.  Both  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  Earls  were  per- 
sons  of  considerable  literary  celebrity ;  and  the  for- 
mer, in  particular,  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life 
to  philosophical  investigations,  and  patronized  an  in- 
genious watchmaker,  of  the  name  of  George  Graham, 
who  invented  the  well-known  machine  or  instru- 
ment which  represents  the  composition,  motions, 
and  phas*-s  of  the  planetary  system,  and  called  it,  in 
honour  of  his  patron  and  benefactor,  an  orrery. 
Rowley,  a  mathematician  of  Litchfield,  has  often.  In 
consequence  of  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  been  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
Graham  a  machine. 

ORRERY  amo  K  I L MO R  K,  a  barony  in  the 
north  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  bound- 
ed, on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the  county  of 
Limerick  ;  on  the  east  and  south-east,  by  the  barony 
of  Fermov ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west,  by  the 
barony  of*  Duhallow.  Its  length,  south  by  eastward, 
is  13  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  9;  and  its  area 
is  69,346  acres.  The  surface  is  hilly,  tumulated, 
and  otherwise  much  diversified ;  and  it  presents,  for 
the  moat  part,  a  fertile  and  beautiful  appearance. 
The  whole  anciently  belonged  to  the  O' Kiefs'  prin- 
cipality of  Fearmuigh:  see  Ferxoy  (Barony  of). 
The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred 
one  townland  of  the  parish  of  Hackmys  from  Small 
County,  co.  Limerick,  to  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  co. 
Cork, — pop.,  in  1841,  25;  one  townland  of  Imphrick 
Fermoy  to  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  —  pop.  191; 


o  Orrery  and  Kilmore, - 
of  Castle-Magner  from  < 
ihallow,— pop.  806;  and 


Ballyboy  from  Orrery  and  Kilmore  to  Fer- 
moy,—  pop.  95. — Orrery  and  Kilmore  barony,  as 
now  constituted,  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of 
BaUycleugh,  Ballyboy,  Cburcbtown,  Corcomahide, 
Hackmys,  Imphrick,  Kilbolane,  and  Tullylease,  and 
Irishes  of  Aglishdrinagb,  Bregogue, 
oey,  Drondowney,  Kilbroney,  Kil- 
grogan,  Kilmaclenine,  Lackeen,  Lisrarrol,  Ratbgog- 
gan,  and  Shandrum.  The  towns  and  chief  villages 
are  Charleville,  LiscarroL  Buttevant,  Ballyclough, 
Church  town,  Millford,  Dromina,  and  Newtown. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3*2,334;  in  1841.  31,134.  Houses 
4.635.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
3,690;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,026;  in 
pursuits,  493.    Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 

rerty  and  professions,  106;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
,802;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  3,148;  on  means 
not  specified,  153.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  5,823 ;  who  could  read 
hot  not  write,  1.748;  who  could 


write,  5,942.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,036 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,868;  who  could  neither  read  nor 

write,  9,215  This  barony  is  distributed  among  the 

Poor-law  unions  of  Kilmallock,  Kanturk,  and  Mal- 
low. The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  i> 
3,394 ;  and  of  these,  1,649  were  valued  under  £5, — 
354,  under  £10,-183,  under  £15,-144.  under  £20, 
—135,  under  £25,-97,  under  £30,-172.  under 
£40,-139,  under  £50,— and  521,  at  and  above  £50. 

ORRISBEG,  a  hill  in  the  barony  of  Ballinahinch, 
co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.    See  next  article. 

ORRISMORE,  a  large,  boggy  moor,  profusely 
spotted  with  lakes  and  ponds,  in  the  parishes  of 
Ballindoon  and  Moyrus,  from  2  to  7  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Clifden,  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co. 
Gal  way,  Connaught.  "  This  tract,"  says  Mr.  Nim- 
mo,  "is  about  7  miles  by  4,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, is  a  plain,  not  much  elevated  above  the  sea;  it 
is,  however,  intersected  by  many  low  ridges  of  mica 
slate,  and  in  the  hollows  between  them  are  a  multi- 
tude of  lakes.  I  have  an  exact  survey  of  the  moor, 
and  find  the  number  of  lakes  to  be  about  143,  of 
different  sizes,  many  of  them  having  numerous  and 
intricate  arms.  When  viewed  from  an  elevation, 
this  appears  to  be  a  complete  labyrinth,  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  the  direction  of  the  drainage. 
A  low  ridge  of  rough  ground  passes  northward  from 
the  hill  of  Orrisbeg  to  near  lmlaghinore,  and  from 
thence  turns  westward  to  the  bay  of  Ardbear.  I 
know  of  no  limestone  having  been  found  to  the 
south  of  that  ridge  ,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tract  to 
the  west  of  it  Ufa  by  the  stream  of  Ballinaboy, 
collecting  the  waters  of  numerous  lakes  into  the  bay 
of  Ardbear.  The  western  side  mils  partly  into  the 
Bunowen  bay  at  Emly  bridge,  partly  into  Mannin 
bay  at  Derrygimlah.  The  ridges  aforesaid  prevent 
any  navigation  from  being  easily  led  into  these  lakes 
from  the  limestone  tract,  but  in  the  event  of  an  ex- 
tended cultivation,  something  of  that  kind  might  be 
effected ;  for  example,  a  dam  upon  the  stream  near 
Ballinaboy  would  throw  it  into  one  narrow  sheet  of 
water  to  the  upper  end  of  Lough  Fad  da,  with  various 
arms  penetrating  the  moor,  so  that  limestone  or  cal- 
careous sand  loaded  at  Ballinaboy,  might  be  trans- 
ported over  most  of  a  tract  of  about  2  miles  long.  A 
similar  instance  occurs  on  the  north  of  Orrisbeg  hill, 
where  a  great  congeries  of  lakes  are  all  nearly  on 
one  level,  and  from  which  a  navigable  cut  might  be 
brought  very  near  to  the  Roundstone  bay,  where 
lime,  coral,  and  sea- weed  may  be  easily  procured ; 
other  lines  of  junction  might  appear  if  the  tract  were 
levelled  over.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
smaller  lakes,  which  are  mere  bog  pools,  and  may  be 
easily  bled,  the  most  of  them  are  high  in  the  bank, 
and  have  rocky  mouths,  so  that  they  cannot  be  drained 
at  a  moderate  expense ;  and  where  so  much  land  is 
still  to  be  reclaimed,  such  an  application  of  labour 
would  at  present  be  unadvisable.  The  best  purpose  to 
which  they  can  now  be  applied,  is,  by  the  judicious 
position  of  farm-steadings,  to  derive  all  the  benefit 
possible  from  them  in  the  way  of  water-carriage, 
through  the  arable  grounds.  And  in  the  meantime 
it  is  obvious  that  they  greatly  facilitate  the  business 
of  drainage  and  enclosure.  A  similar  observation  may 
be  applied  to  all  the  great  flats  of  Cunnemara.  The 
quantity  of  red  bog  in  Orrismore  is  14,000  Irish  acres." 

ORWELL,  a  hamlet  about  3  uules  south-west  of 
Stranorlar,  barony  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
A  loan  fund  here  and  at  Burleigh  serves  for  the 
estate  of  Sir  Edmond  Hayes,  and,  in  1841,  it  had  a 
capital  of  £812,  circulated  £3.5*27  in  1,372  loans, 
realized  a  nett  profit  of  £16  8s.  Id.,  and  expended 
for  charitable  purposes  £35. 

OSBERSTOWN,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  bar- 
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ony  of  North  Naas,  11  mile  north  by  west  of  the 
town  of  Niuu,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  now  forms 
the  northern  district  of  the  parish  of  Naas ;  it  has 
on  its  north  margin  a  part  of  the  village  of  Sallens ; 
and  it  it  traversed  by  the  Naas  branch  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  by  the  road  from  Naas  to  Clane.  Two 
localities,  which  still  retain  the  parochial  name,  are 
Osberstown-house  and  Osbers town-ball.  Pop.,  in 
1831.518.    Houses  81. 

OSSORT,  an  ancient  principality  or  petty  king- 
dom, in  the  south-western  part  of  the  present  pro- 
vince of  Leinster.  It  fluctuated  in  extent,  and  can- 
not be  very  accurately  defined  ;but  mat,  in  a  general 
view,  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  south-west 
district  of  the  present  Queen's  county,  and  the  north 
district  of  the  present  county  of  Kilkenny.  The 
principalities  of  Ossory  and  Leix  were  strictly  in 
mutual  alliance,  and  made  a  stronger  resistance  to 
the  Anglo-Normans  than  any  other  territories  of 
either  Leinster,  West-Munster,  or  South- Ulster ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  they 
were  ruled  principally  by  the  septs  of  Mac-Giola- 
Phadruig,  O'More,  and  O'Dempsey, — the  first,  the 
Servus  Servorum  Sancti  l'atricii,  afterwards  con- 
verted into  the  Anglo-Norman  Fitzpatrick,  —  and 
subordinated  by  the  tributary  toparchs  of  O'Dunne, 
O'Regan,  O'Dultany,  O'Lawler,  ORedy,  MacGil- 
foyle.and  MacIIaffy.  "  The  8trongbonian  invader*," 
says  Mr.  Brewer,  "found  it  a  more  perilous  and 
diificult  task  to  obtain  a  footing  in  this  district  than 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  island ;  as  the  inhabitants, 
naturally  warlike,  were  greatly  favoured  in  their 
resistance  by  the  boggy  intricacies  of  the  territories 
they  defended.  The  Fitzgerald*  and  the  I>e  Bcrming- 
hams,  partly  by  force,  but  more,  perhaps,  through  the 
policy  of  effecting  intermarriages  with  the  nati  ve  septs, 
acquired  possession  of  certain  portions  of  land  where- 
on they  speedily  erected  castles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Carews,  barons  of  Idrotie,  the  Mortimers,  Earls 
of  March,  and  other  distinguished  English  families, 
obtained  repeated  grants  from  the  crown  of  larpe 
tracts  of  land  in  Leix  and  Ossory,  which  grants  were 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  intrepid  and  persevering 
resistance  of  the  ancient  proprietors.  The  power- 
ful family  of  Butler,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  made  a  well-organized  and  success- 
ful attempt  to  wrest  from  the  turbulent  Fitzpatricks, 
their  most  troublesome  neighbours,  the  territory  of 
Ossory,  comprising  at  that  period  the  most  valuable 
part  ot  tne  district  now  denominated  toe  yueen  s 
county.  Open  war  was  accordingly  commenced  be- 
tween Peter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  the  dynast  of 
Ossory,  the  former  being  supported  by  his  relations, 
friends,  and  followers,  and  the  latter  aided  by  those 
contiguous  septs  which  believed  their  own  security 
to  be  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  contest.  The  Earl 
was  ably  assisted  by  his  Countess,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  females 
of  her  age,  who  possessed  a  masculine  genius  and  an 
invincible  courage,  to  which  qualities  mu*t  be  added, 
by  tbe  impartial  historian,  a  conscience  of  great 
latitude,  well  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
with  those  who  aspired  to  an  increase  of  possession 
and  dignity.  This  lady  had  augmented  the  strength 
and  resources  of  her  family,  by  contracting  alliances 
between  her  children  ana  the  most  potent  of  the 
nobility  connected  with  Ireland.  To  advance  the 
object  of  bis  triumph  over  the  Fitzpatricks,  the 
Earl,  who  stood  in  high  favour  at  the  British  court, 
proposed  to  partition  fcirly  between  the  friends  who 
assisted  him  in  the  undertaking,  such  lands  and  pos- 
sessions as  might  be  yielded  to  their  united  arms. 
1  To  prevail  over  opposition  was,  however,  found  more 
easy  than  to  retain  possession  of  the  tract  nominally 
conquered;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  onerous 


task  of  keeping  down  the  Fitzpatricks  chiefly  de- 
volved, according  to  the  terms  of  his  family  alliance 
with  the  Earl,  upon  Sir  Oliver  Morres,  whose  name 
is,  consequently,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
annals  of  Ossory  relating  to  this  disturbed  and 
sanguinary  era."  Ossory  formerly  pave  the  title  of 
Karl,  first  to  a  branch  and  next  to  the  main  stem  of 
the  Ormond  family :  see  Kilkenny 

OSSORY,  a  diocese  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Dublin,  and  civil  province  of  Leinster.  It  com- 
prehends very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  a  considerable  part  of  Queen's  county, 
and  a  small  part  of  King's  county.  Dr.  Beaufort, 
estimating  its  area  at  346,000  Irish  acres,  and  com- 
puting it  to  contain  130  parishes  and  36  churches, 
assigns  281,900  acres,  120  parishes,  and  28  churches 
to  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  60,000  acres,  15  parishes, 
and  7  churches  to  Queen's  county,  and  4,100  acres, 
1  parish,  and  1  church  to  King's  county.  The 
diocese  is  alleged  to  have  been  founded,  in  the  6th 
century,  by  St.  Keiran,  at  Saigar  or  Sagir  j  ai  d  it* 
seat  is  said  to  have  been  removed  successively  to 
Aghaboe  and  to  Kilkenny.  The  alleged  series  of 
bishops  at  Saigar  and  Aghaboe,  however,  amounts, 
according  to  its  own  advocates,  to  only  "a  sort  of 
succession,  not  perfect,"  and  is  worked  into  form  or 
rather  into  existence,  only  by  the  aid  of  a  critical 
attempt  to  make  "tbe  terms  abbot  and  bishop,  as 
used  by  ancient  writers,  synonymous  terms."  The 
bishops  who  have  sat  at  Kilkenny,  together  with 
the  date  of  their  respective  appointments,  are  Felix 
O'Dullany.  1178;  Hugh  Rufus,  1202;  Peter  Man- 
nesin,  1218;  William  of  Kilkenny,  1229;  Walter 
De  Brackell.  1232;  Geoffrey  of  Turvell,  1244; 
Hu>rh  De  Mapleton,  1251  ;  Hugh  Third,  1257  ; 
Geoffrey  St.  Leger,  1260;  Roger  of  Wexford,  1287  ; 
Michael  of  Exeter.  1289;  William  Fitzjohn,  1302; 
Richard  Ledred.  1318;  John  of  Tatenale,  1360; 
Alexander  UnUcot,  1371;  Richard  Northalis,  1386; 
Thomas  Peverell,  1397;  John  Griffin,  1398;  John 
Waltbam,  1399;  Roger  of  Applcbv,  1400;  John 
Volcan,  1404;  Thomas  Snell.  1405-  Patrick  Rag- 
ged, 1417;  Dennis  O'Dea,  1421;  Thomas  Barry, 
1428;  Dayid  Hacket,  1460;  John  O'Hedian.  1479; 
Oliver  Cantwell,  1488;  Milo  Baron,  1527;  John 
Bale,  1552;  John  Thonery,  1553;  Christopher 
Gaffnev,  1565;  Nicholas  Walsh,  1577;  a  vacancy  of 
9  months,  in  1585;  John  Horsfall,  1586;  Richard 
Deane,  1609;  Jonas  Wheeler.  1613;  Griffith  Wil- 
liams, 1641;  John  Parry.  1672;  Benjamin  Parry, 
1077;  Michael  Ward.  1678;  Thomas  Ot  way,  1679; 
John  Hartstonge,  1693;  Sir  Thomas  Vesey,  Bart., 
1714;  Edward  Tenneson,  1731 ;  Charles  Este,  1735; 
Anthony  Dopping.  1740;  Michael  Cox,  1743;  Ed- 
ward Morris,  1754  ;  Richard  Pococke,  1756  ; 
Charles  Dodgson.  1765;  William  Newcombe,  1775; 
John  Hotham,  1779;  Hon.  William  Beresford,  1782; 
Thomas  Lewis  O'Beirne,  1795;  Hugh  Hamilton, 
1799;  John  Kearney,  1806;  and  Robert  Fowler, 
1813.  Tbe  act  of  1833  united  the  diocese  of  Ossory 
to  tbe  dioceses  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns;  and  tbe  seat 
of  all  the  three  dioceses  is  now  the  episcopal  palace 
and  St.  Caniee'  cathedral  at  Kilkenny.  The  present 
bishop  is  Dr.  James  Thomas  O'Brien.  Two  of  the 
bishops  of  Ossory  were  Lord-justices  of  Ireland ;  four 
were  Lords  Chancellors;  three  were  Lords  Trea- 
surers; one  was  an  Ambassador;  one  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  three  were  translated  to  arch- 
bishoprics. Bishop  Hugh  De  Mapilton  lavished  so 
much  expense  on  the  cathedral  of  St.  Caniee,  as  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  called  the  founder  of  tbe  fabric; 
Bishop  Geoffrey  St.  Leger  finished  what  Bishop  De 
Mapilton  left  incomplete,  and  has  been  called  the 
second  founder  of  the  cathtdral ;  Bishop  Ledred 
prosecuted  some  persons  to  the  death  on  the  imput* 
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of  sorcery,  and  was  himself  subjected  to  impris- 
icnt  and  other  inconveniences  at  the  instance  of 
some  of  his  intended  victims;  Bishop  Bale  is  usually 
styled  the  first  Protestant  occupier  of  the  see,  and 
was  a  very  voluminous  author;*  Bishop  Williams 
experienced  great  privations  and  sufferings  during 
the  rage  of  the  civil  wars ;  Bishop  Otway  founded  a 
library  in  the  churchyard  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
Bishop  Pococke  is  popularly  and  favourably  known 
as  the  author  of  a  '  Description  of  the  East  and 
some  other  Countries,'  in  two  folio  volumes. 

The  gross  and  the  nett  amount  of  episcopal  income 
connected  with  the  see  of  Ossory,  upon  the  average 
of  three  years  ending  on  Dec.  31,  1831,  are  £3,869 
0*.  6}d.,  and  £3,322  Us.  0|d.  The  dignitaries  of 
the  cathedral,  together  with  the  gross  amount  of  in- 
!d  with  the  benefices  which  constitute 
i  of  their  respective  dignities,  are  the  dean, 
£2.236  3s.  lid. ;  the  precentor,  £213  13s.  I0d.;  the 
chancellor,  £455  10s.;  the  treasurer,  £186;  the 
archdeacon,  £700 ;  the  prebendary  of  Aghoure, 
£860  18s.  lOd.  ;  the  prebendary  of  Killemory,  £285; 
the  prebendary  of  Tascoffin,  £200;  the  prebendary 
of  Cloneamery,  £365;  the  prebendary  of  Blackrath. 
£128  16s.;  the  prebendary  of  Mayne,  £250;  and 
the  prebendary  of  Kilmanagh,  £643. 

Length  of  the  diocese,  southward,  36  miles; 
breadth,  23.  Pop.,  in  1831,  202,037.  Number  of 
parishes,  128;  of  benefices,  59 ;  of  benefices  consist- 
ing each  of  one  parish,  32 ;  of  benefices  consisting  of 
parochial  unions,  27;  of  resident  incumbents,  38. 
Tithe  compositions  belonging  to  the  benefices, 
£22.454  lis.  2d.;  glebes,  £4,310  13s.  44d.  Grow 
income,  £27,248  14s.  2jd. ;  nett,  £22,987  10s.  9d. 
Patron  of  10  benefices,  the  Crown  ;  of  30,  the  dio- 
of  2,  incumbents;  of  12,  laymen  and  eorpo- 
;  of  5,  alternate  parties.  Appropriate  tithe 
£2,871  Is.  Id.;  impropriate  tithe  com- 
£5,850  16s.  8«d.  Number  of  stipendiary 
curates,  39;  amount  of  their  salaries,  £2,500  13s. 
lOJd.,  exclusive  of  additional  advantages  enjoyed  by 
4.  Number  of  benefices  with  churches  46,  without 
churches  13.  Total  of  churches,  49;  sittings  9, 170. 
Cost  of  building  35,  building  and  enlarging  1,  and 
enlarging  2  of  these  churches,  £28,092  19*.  11  id. ; 
of  which  £12,073  16s.  104d.  were  gifted  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits,  £12,757  1b-  6Jd.  were  lent 
by  that  Board,  £2,175  were  private  donations,  and 
£1,087  Is.  6Jd.  were  raised  by  parochial  assessment. 
Bat  since  the  date  of  the  report  whence  the  statis- 
tics are  derived,  three  churches  have  been  built  at 
Offerlane,  Sierkyran,  and  Kells,  and  the  church  at 
Kilculliheen  has  been  enlarged,  chiefly  by  means  of 
aid  from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers. Total  of  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  4;  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
94.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  12,361 
8  Presbyterians,  108  other  Protestant 
nd  209,848  Roman  Catholics;  4 


each  of  5  contained  not  more  than  20  members  of 
the  Established  church,  each  of  12  not  more  than 
50,  each  of  8  not  more  than  100,  each  of  15  not 
more  than  200,  each  of  12  not  more  than  500,  each 
of  4  not  more  than  1 ,000,  and  each  of  the  remaining 
2  not  more  than  2,000;  277  daily  schools  which 
made  returns  of  their  attendance  had  on  their  books 
11,449  boys,  7,198  girls,  and  221  children  whose  sex 
wag  not  specified,— 31  daily  schools  which  made  no 
returns  were  computed  to  be  attended  by  2,108 
children, — 220  of  the  total  number  of  schools  were 

•  A  list  of  HUhop  Rate's  w  jrks  is  iciven  in  his  book  '  S 
i  lliuitret  SfajurU  UritonuU,'  ami  al»t>  in  Ware' 
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supported  wholly  by  fees,— and  of  the  i 
which  were  supported  or  aided  by  endowment  or 
subscription,  18  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board,  5  with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  I  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  3  with 
the  Kildare  Place  Society,  and  3  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society. 

The  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Ossory  is  still 
unannexed;  and  is  divided  into  three  districts,  and 
subdivided  into  31  parishes.  The  bishop's  residence 
is  at  Kilkenny;  and  his  parish  is  St.  Mary's  of  Kil- 
kenny. The  number  of  parochial  clergy  is  30,  and 
of  coadjutor  clergy  or  curates  55.  The  monastic 
establishments  are  a  Presentation  convent  at  Kil- 
kenny, a  Presentation  convent  at  Castlecomer,  a 
Presentation  convent  at  Moincoin,  a  Capuchin  con- 
vent at  Kilkenny,  an  Augusttnian  convent  at  Callan, 
a  Carmelite  convent  at  Knocktopher,  and  a  Domin- 
ican convent  at  Kilkenny.  The  designations  of  the 
31  parishes,  and  the  sites  of  the  chapel  or  chapels  in 
each,  are,  1.  Galraoy, — Galraoy,  Johnstown  and 
Crosspatrick  ;  2.  Offerlane,  —  Commoris,  Castle- 
town, Rushall,  and  Killinure;  3.  Durrow, — Durrow 
and  Cullahill ;  4.  Aghavoe,  —  Foxrock,  Borris, 
Knockrue,  and  Cool ;  5.  Ballyragget,  _  Ballyragget 
and  Ballyouskill ;  6.  Castlecomer,  —  Castlecomer; 
7.  St.  Kyrans, — St.  Kyrans  and  Fan  Craft ;  8.  Lis- 
downey, — Lisdowney,  Clontubrid,  and  Whitegatc; 
9.  Clough, — Clougb,  Gazebo,  and  Conahy ;  10.  Rath- 
downey, — Rathdowney,  Grogin,  and  Kilsmisthe;  1 1. 
Urlingford,— Uriingford,  Grane,  and  Clomanto;  12. 
St.  Mary's  Kilkenny,— St.  Mary;  13  St.  Canice' 
Kilkenny, — St.  Canice;  14.  Muckalee, — Muckalee, 
Coon,  Ballyt'oyle,  Smithstown,  and  Lisnafuncheon ; 
15.  Ballyrallen, — Ballycallen,  Kilmanagh,  and  Kil- 
laloe  ;  16.  Fresbford, — Freshford,  Tu  11a roan,  and 
Three  Castles  ;  17.  Danesfort, — Darywfort,  Ladys- 
well,  Grange,  Kells,  and  Bennefs-Bridge ;  18.  Cal- 
lan,_Callan,  Cootagh,  and  Newtown ;  19.  Gowran, 
— Gowran,  Pitts,  Dungarvan,  and  Freneystown ;  20. 
St.  Patrick's  Kilkenny,— St.  Patrick's,  and  Foulkes- 
town  ;  21 .  St.  John's  Kilkenny, — St.  John's,  Johns- 
well,  and  Dunmore;  22.  Mooneoin, — Mooncoin,  Car- 
rigeen,  and  Killinaspug  ;  23.  Innistiogue  —  Innis- 
tiogue,  Rower,  and  Clonemorey;  24.  Dunatnagin, — 
Dunamagin,  and  Kilmaganey ;  25.  Windgap, — Wind- 
gap,  and  Tullaaght;  26.  Ballyhale, — Ball)  hale,  Hug- 
ginstown,  Newmarket,  New  Chapel,  and  Stoneyford; 
27-  Fiddown, — Owning,  Pilltown,  and  Templeorum  . 
28.  Kilmacow,  —  Kilmacow,  Mullinavat,  and  Big- 
wood;  29.  Slieveruagh, — Glenmore,  Slievemagh, 
and  Slip  Chapel ;  30.  Rosbercon,— Rosbercon,  Tull- 
oher,  and  MullinargiH  ;  and  81.  Thoma*town,_ 
Thomastown,  Tulloheme,  Kibninach  and  Mong. 

OSSORY  (Uppeb),  a  quondam  barony  in  Queen's 
county,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
Tinnehinch;  on  the  east,  by  West  Maryborough 
and  by  Cullinagh  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of 
Kilkenny ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary  and  King's  county.  Its  greatest  length, 
south  by  westward,  is  18  miles;  and  its  breadth  is 
from  3J  to  13  J.  It  was  recently  divided  into  the 
three  baronies  of  Uppbrwoods  in  the  north,  i'uii- 
m allaoh  in  the  south-east,  and  Clandomaoh  in 
the  south-west:  see  these  articles.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
37, 167.  Houses  6, 161 .  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  5,084;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
799 ;  in  other  pursuits,  685. 

OSULLIVANS  CASCADE,  a  celebrated  water- 
fall, in  the  parish  of  Knockane,  barony  of  Dunkerrin, 
co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  occurs  in  the  tumultuous 
course  ot  a  little  rivulet  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
Tonitea  mountain,  and  on  the  western  screen  of  the 
Lower  Lake  of  Killarney,  \  \  mile  west  by  south  of 
and  3J  west-south-west  of  fcillarney. 
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A  tourist,  approaching  it  from  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  lands  on  a  small  rude  quay  at  the  bead  of  a 
little  bay,  and  ascends  a  winding  path,  along  the 
bank  of  a  foaming  torrent,  and  through  an  almost 
impenetrable  forest.  "The  roaring  of  the  torrent 
dashing  with  violent  agitation  from  rock  to  rock, 
kindles  expectation  to  the  highest,  and  the  water-fall 
retires  so  for  into  the  bosom  of  a  wooded  glen,  that, 
though  almost  deafened  by  its  roar,  you  do  not  catch 
even  a  glimpse  until  it  bursts  at  once  upon  the  view 
The  cascade  consists  of  three  distinct  falls;  the  up- 

Crmost  passing  over  a  ridge  of  rock,  falls  about 
■enty  feet  perpendicularly  into  a  natural  basin  be- 
neath, then,  making  its  way  between  two  banging 
rocks,  the  torrent  hastens  down  a  second  precipice 
into  a  similar  receptacle,  from  which  second  deposi- 
tory, concealed  from  the  view,  it  rolls  over  into  the 
lowest  chamber  of  the  foil.  Beneath  a  projecting 
rock,  overhanging  the  lowest  basin,  is  a  grotto,  with 
a  seat  rudely  cut,  in  tfa 


From  this  little  grotto  the  view  of  the  cascade  is 
peculiarly  beautiful  and  interesting :  it  appears  a 
continued  flight  of  three  unequally  elevated  foamy 
stages.  The  recess  is  encompassed  by  rocks,  and 
overshadowed  by  an  arch  of  foliage,  so  thick  as  to 
interrupt  the  admission  of  light ;  the  height  of  the 
cascade  is  about  seventy  feet,  and  the  body  of  water 
so  considerable,  that  the  noise  soon  becomes  intoler- 
able. Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  can 
hardly  foil  to  produce  the  en*ect  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity in  a  very  striking  manner.  The  stranger  not 
unfrequently  sits  down  to  rest  within  the  grotto  of 
O'Sullivan,  to  contemplate  and  reflect  upon  the 
beauties  and  the  works  of  nature;  and,  unless  his 
nerves  be  of  considerable  strength,  he  may  chance  to 
be  somewhat  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
visitors  on  each  side  of  him ;  these  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  glens  and  valleys  in  the  mountain's 
bosom,  who,  perceiving  the  boat  making  for  the 
shore,  hasten  to  greet  the  stranger  in  the  rustic 
cave,  and  present  him  with  tbe  wild  fruit  of  their 
happy  vales.  The  appellation  of  'O'Sullivan'  is 
bestowed  upon  this  foil,  from  an  illustrious  family  of 
tbe  name,  who  were  proprietors  of  tbe  barony  of 
Dunkerrin,  formerly  called  O'Sullivan's  country, 
and  were  styled  princes  by  tbe  Irish."  [Guide  to 
Killarney.l 

O'SULLIVAN'S  PUNCH- BOWL,  a  curious 
eddy  near  Old  Weir  Bridge,  and  on  the  most  rapid 
part  of  the  river  between  tbe  Upper  Lake  and  the 
Middle  Lake  of  Killarney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It 
closely  resembles  the  whirlpools  called  the  S willies 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bangor  Ferry. 

OUEL.    See  Owhbi.. 

OUGARNEE,  or  Owemcarmey,  a  small  river  of 
the  eastern  district  of  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  rises 
a  few  perches  south  of  Lough  O'Grady,  and  runs  12 
miles  south-south- west  past  Six-Mile-Bridge  to  the 
Shannon,  at  a  point  very  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Maig. 

OUGHAVAL.    See  Adohaval. 

OUGHTER  (Lough),  a  lake  in  the  baronies  of 
Tullagbonoho,  Upper  Loughtee  and  Lower  Lough- 
tee,  co.  Cavan.  Ulster.  It*  length  ia  3*  miles ;  its 
breadth  is  3  miles ;  and  its  area  comprises  74  acres, 
19  perches  in  the  parish  of  Killeshandra,  2, 164  acres 
in  the  parish  of  Kit  more,  452  acres,  2  roods,  13 
perches  in  tbe  parish  of  Umey,  643  acres,  1  rood, 
2  perches  in  the  parish  of  Drumlane,  and  10  acres, 
2  roods,  9  perches  in  the  parish  of  Kildallon.  Its 
surface-elevation  above  sea-level  is  160  feet.  It  ex- 
pands along  tbe  course  of  the  river  Erne ;  but,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  so  for  and  often  intersected  by  bold 


and  large  fertile 
islands,  and,  on  tbe  other,  is  so  closely  flanked  by 
the  series  of  small  lakes  which  give  so  labyrinthine  a 
character  to  the  country  around  Killeshandra,  Cross- 
doney.  Faro  ham,  and  KiUnore,  that  it  looks  both  to 
the  eye  and  on  a  map  as  if  it  were  a  numerous  clus- 
ter of  lakes.  Its  shores  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  in- 
tricate; and  its  scenery,  though  neither  powerful 
nor  strictly  romantic,  is  interesting  and  beautiful.  It* 
principal  islands  are  Inch  Trinity  and  Eonish  ;  and 
the  residences  on  its  shores,  or  within  a  mile  of  its 
margin,  are  Castle- Hamilton,  Gartnanaill-cottage, 
Drumgoon-house,  Lahard-house,  l'ortaliffe-house, 
Danesfort-house,  Kilmore-palace,  Richhill-house, 
Tully-house,  Nixon-lodge,  and  Ashgrove.  In  1237 
or  1249,  an  abbey  of  Premonstratensian  canons  was 
removed  from  an  island  in  Lough  Key  in  co.  Ros- 
common, to  an  island  in  Lough  O tighter  ;  and,  in 
1570,  it  was  granted  by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  Hugh 
O'Reilly  for  21  years  at  the  rent  of  £2  5s.  8d.  Irish. 
OUGHTERAGH.  See  Octeaoh. 
OUGHTER  AN  V.  See  IasaTHV. 
OUGHTERARD,  a  small  market  and  post  town 
in  tbe  parish  of  Kilcommon,  barony  of  Moycullen, 
co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  rivulet 
Feagh,  on  tbe  west  shore  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  on 
the  road  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  8  miles  south  by 
west  of  Cong,  by  boat  across  Lough  Corrib,  14 
north-west  by  north  of  Galway,  26  east  by  south  of 
Clifden,  and  1 19  west  of  Dublin.  The  surrounding 
country  is  wild  and  romantic;  the  portions  of  it 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  town  have  recently  un- 
dergone much  georgical  improvement ;  the  nearest 
shores  of  Lough  Corrib,  though  low  and  tame,  form 
the  foreground  of  an  extensive  and  very  pleasing 
landscape ;  and  the  perspective  toward  the  interior 
of  Cunnemara  is  grand,  powerful,  and  imposing. 
The  town  itself  straggles  at  such  length  along  the 
Feagh,  as  to  lose  all  compactness,  and  to  constitute 
two  parts  or  divisions  of  powderings  and  little  strings 
of  houses  ;  but  it  is  clean,  airy,  and,  for  so  very  re- 
mote a  place,  not  a  little  agreeable  and  pretending. 
The  Feagh  forms  a  series  of  rapids,  almost  amount- 
ing to  cataracts,  immediately  above  the  town;  it 
trots  and  dances,  in  the  most  limpid  current,  and  in 
the  merriest  mood,  from  end  to  end  of  the  town  ; 
and  it  finally  dives  into  the  earth,  and  passes  through 
a  natural  tunnel  of  limestone  into  Lough  Corrib. 
Near  the  series  of  rapids  is  Clareville,  the  lodge  of 
A .  F.  St .  George,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  town ; 
immediately  below  the  rapids  is  the  large  Roman 
Cathouc  chapel ;  farther  down  is  the  small,  but  neat 
parish-church  ;  a  little  north  of  the  foot  of  the  town 
is  a  considerable  infantry  barrack  ;  and  in  tbe  near 
vicinity  are  the  seats  of  Cornbdale,  Robert  Martin, 
Esq.,_Lemonfield,  T.  H.  O'Flagherty,  Esq.,— 
Cor  rib  view, — Portacairn,  Mr.  Nolan, — and  Sandy- 
mount.  Fairs  are  held  in  the  town  on  Jan.  1,  March 
25,  June  24,  and  Oct.  15.  Trade  can  be  carried  on 
with  Cong  and  Galway  by  small  boat  navigation  upon 
Lough  Corrib.  Some  good  marble  occurs  in  the 
vicinity,  and  might  be  largely  quarried.  A  court  of 
petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
every  month ;  and  courts  of  quarter-sessions  are  held 
for  the  west  riding  of  the  county.  The  town  is 
the  residence  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  both  the  whole  west  riding,  and  one 
of  its  7  districts,  of  the  constabulary  force.  A  dis- 
pensary in  the  town  is  within  tbe  Poor-law  union  of 
Galway,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  138,000  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  12,000;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  expended 
£131  10s.  6d.,  and  made  4,320  dispensations  of 
medicine  to  3,201  patients.  Oughterard  gives  name 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Galway. 
Area  of  the  town,  57  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  718. 
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Houses  115.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, AO ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  46 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  86.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  17;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
49 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  56}  on  means  not 
specified.  8. 

OCGHTER  ARD,  a  parish  in  the  baronr  of  South 
Salt,  5  miles  north-east  of  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Lein- 
ster.  Length,  westward,  3  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 
2,;  area,  2,919  acres.  2  roods,  22  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  223;  in  1841,469.  Houses  73.  The  surface 
lies  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  county,  possesses  a 
diversified  contour  and  character,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  Cork, 
and  Waterford.  A  height  on  the  eastern  bo  undary 
has  an  altitude  of  698  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  a 
height  at  the  old  church  and  pillar-tower  has  an 
altitude  of  458  feet.  The  seats  are  Bishopscourt- 
house.  Castle  warden-house,  and  Huttonroad, — the 
second  the  residence  of  Mr.  Palliser,  and  the  first 
the  handsome  residence  of  Mr.  Ponsonby.  A  town 
called  Cloneglish  is  said  to  have  formerly  stood  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  church  ;  but,  if  H  ever  existed,  it 
has  completely  disappeared.  The  church  is  small, 
and  a  rum ;  it  is  stated  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1609, 
upon  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  chantry ;  and  under 
the  west  end  of  it  is  an  old  crypt,  used  as  the  bury- 
ing-place  of  the  Ponsonby  family  of  Bishopscourt. 
A  mutilated  pillar-tower  stands  not  more  than  30 
feet  from  the  ruins  of  the  church.  "  The  door 
faces  the  east,  and  is  10  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
head  of  this  door  is  round,  and  the  arch  is  formed  of 
9  massy  block*  of  stone.  At  the  height  of  20  feet 
on  the  south  side  is  a  window  of  the  same  shape  and 
dimensions  as  the  door.  Within  are  the  remains  of 
brackets  designed  for  the  support  of  lofts."— This 
parish  lies  within  the  dio.  of  Kildare,  and  teems  to 
have  been  at  one  time  a  rectory ;  but  it  it  not  now 
recognised  as  a  parish  in  the  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

OUGHTERLEAGUE.  or  Bill,  a  parish  Similes 
north  by  west  of  Golden-bridge,  and  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Clanwilliam,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lower 
Kilnemanagh,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  The  Clan- 
william section  lies  detached  from  the  Lower  Kilne- 
managh section  half-a-mile  to  the  east.  Length  of  the 
Clanwilliam  section,  southward,  1 4  mile;  extreme 
breadth,  1 ;  area,  735  acres.  1  rood,  38  perches. 
Length  of  the  Lower  Kilnemanagh  section,  south 
by  eastward,  3|  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  1$  ;  area, 
1 ,881  acres.  1  rood,  22  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  975;  in  1841,  1,100.  House*  164.  Pop. 
of  the  Lower  Kilnemanagh  section,  in  1841,  677. 
Houses  97.  The  surface  consists,  in  general,  of 
good  land ;  and  that  of  the  Lower  Kilnemanagh  sec- 
tion is  largely  adorned  by  the  woods  and  the  demesne 
of  Killenure-eastle.  The  other  scats  are  Knocka- 
ville-cottage,  Ballyalter-bouse,  and  Grovestown- 
house.  The  Mutton  rivulet  describes  a  large  extent 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Lower  Kilnemanagh  section. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  M . u.i.i  vtk  mpi.e  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cashcl. 
Tithe  composition,  £242.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  bat  an  attendance  of  970 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  it  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Ballintemple.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  43,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  984  ; 
and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  135  boys 
and  55  girls. 

OUGHTMANA,  a  parish  in  the  extreme  north  of 
the  barony  of  Burren,  and  the  county  of  Clare,  Mun- 
ster. It  contains  the  villages  of  Auohinish  and 
K:  vat abb a  :  see  these  articles.  It  consists  of  4 
principal  portions,  two  of  which  are  insulated,  and 
two  a  little  detached.  Length,  west  by  northward 
over  the  intersecting  belts  of  land  and  water,  3| 


miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2} ;  area,  9,843  acres,  I 
rood,  14  perches, — of  which  34  acres,  8  roods,  27 
perches  are  in  Lough  Murree.  Pop.,  in  1841,  2,075. 
Houses  325.  Both  the  Census  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Authorities  state  the  pop.  in  1831  at  793;  and  they 
appear  to  have  omitted  certain  townlands  noticed  in 
the  article  Abbxt  :  which  see.  The  surface  consi- 
derably projects  into  Gal  way  bay,  contains  the  two 
headlands  of  Aughinish  Point  and  Finavarra  Point ; 
and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  tolerably  good 
and  rather  low  land.  Abbey-hill,  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  moat  easterly  district,  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  795  feet.  Two  batteries  are  on 
the  coast.  The  seats  are  Seaveen-lodge,  Marine- 
lodge,  Mount- Venion-lodge,  and  Finavarra-house ; 
and  the  hamlets  are  Carrowntobber,  Behagh,  Car- 
rownabranra,  and  Carrowdrumhranagh. — This  parish 
it  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilcobhaxe 
[which  tee"},  in  the  dio.  of  Kilfenora.  Tithe  com- 
position. £120.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  550 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  it  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilkenny.  In  1834,  the  inhabitant!  of  the  town- 
lands  included  in  the  parish,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Census  of  1831,  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  a 
pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  80  boys  and  20 
girls. 

OF  1 1,     See  Owhbl. 

OULART,  a  pott  village  in  the  parish  of  Mil- 
lenagb,  barony  of  Ballaghkecn,  co.  Wexford,  Lein- 
ster.  It  stand*  on  the  east  road  from  Wexford  to 
Gorey,  9  miles  north-north-east  of  Wexford,  1  ll 
south-south-west  of  Gorey,  and  55  south  by  west  of 
Dublin.  Fain  are  held  on  Jan.  6,  Feb.  28,  April 
17,  May  25,  and  Sept.  29.  A  court  of  petty-ses- 
sions it  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month. 
The  town  has  a  Roman  Catholic  rliapel,  a  constabu- 
lary barrack,  and  a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary. 
The  chapel  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish 
in  the  dio.  of  Ferns ;  and  is  parochially  united  to  a 
chapel  at  Ballaghkeen.  The  fever  hospital  is 
situated  a  little  north  of  the  village,  it  within  the 
Poor-law  union  of  Enniscorthy,  and  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict containing  a  pop.  of  12, 161 ;  and,  in  1839-40, 
they  received  £175  10a.,  and  expended  £206  18s. 
8d.,  and  the  hospital  admitted  69  patients.  Oulart 
made  some  figure  in  the  appalling  scenes  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1798.  See  Wexjobd  (Cocntt  of). 
Area  of  the  village,  5  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  161  ; 
in  1841,  283.    Houses  51. 

OULER  (Locoh),  a  small  lake  in  the  parish  of 
Derrvlossery,  2}  miles  north  of  Glendalougb,  barony 
of  North  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,629  feet  above  tea-level ; 
and  it*  tuperfluent  waters  form  part  of  the  cascade 
at  the  head  of  Glenmacanass. 

OURRID  (LotroH),  a  lake  on  the  mutual  border 
of  the  baronies  of  Moycullen  and  Ballinahinch,  co. 
Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  measures  1 J  mile  in  length ; 
lies  immediately  west  of  Halfway-house,  and  closely 
adjacent  to  the  road  from  Gal  way  to  Clifden ;  ana 
has  a  surface-elevation  of  156  feet  above  sea-level. 
Ourrid-bill  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Kilcommon. 
2)  mile*  tooth  of  the  lake,  and  has  an  altitude  of  757 
feet  above  tea-level;  but  a  mountain  which  over- 
hangs the  north  side  of  the  lake  has  an  altitude  of 
2,128  feet. 

OUTRAGH.  or  Ouqhteragh,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Carrigallen,  co.  Lei  trim,  Connaught.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Balliwamobe  :  which  see. 
Length,  south-eastward,  7  J  miles;  extreme  breadth. 
4^;  area,  21,689  acres,  3  roods,  20  perches, — of 
which  485  acre*,  30  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  8,449;  in  1841,  9.255.  Houses  1,557.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  district*,  in  1831, 8,137;  in  1841,  8,309. 
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1.411.  The  surface  is  very  diversified  in 
contour  and  character,  and  consists,  in  a  general 
view,  of  middle-rale  land.  Bencroy,  the  highest 
ground,  is  situated  on  the  northern  boundary,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  1,707  feet  above  sea-level.  Lough 
St.  John's,  the  largest  lakes,  lies  on  the  south-west 
boundary,  and  has  a  surface -elevation  of  205  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  other  lakes  are  George's, 
Cammagh,  Callow-hill,  Dromorc,  Bolganard,  Cor- 
gar,  Ardmeenan,  and  Drumlonan.  The  principal 
seats  are  Willowfield,  Cloverhill,  and  Riverdale ; 
and  the  chief  hamlets  are  Edentinny,  Lahard,  Cas- 
tterogy,  Greaghglass,  Drumkccn,  Creaghrevagh- 
more,  Stulongford,  and  Potteroe.  The  road  from 
1  i  rick-on- Shannon  to  Belturbct  passes  through  the 
interior.— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilraore.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £65;  glebe,  £240  5s.  lid.  Gross  in- 
come, £438  5s.  1  Id. ;  nctt,  £407  16s.  0|d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£183;  and  are  appropriate  to  the  diocesan,  but  are 
received  by  the  vicar  for  a  payment  to  the  diocesan 
of  £9  13s.  lOJd.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75. 
The  church  is  situated  at  Ballinamore,  and  was  built 
in  1787  by  means  of  parochial  assessment,  and  very 
recently  enlarged  by  means  of  a  contribution  of  £43 
12s.  4d.  from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. Sittings  previous  to  the  enlargement, 
240 ;  attendance  200.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
is  also  situated  at  Ballinamore,  and  has  an  attendance 
of  1,400.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
1,117,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7,332 ;  and  19 
daily  schools — one  of  which  at  Willsbrook  was 
salaried  with  £8  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian 
Society,  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society— bad  on  their  books  589  boys  and 
283  girls. 

OUTRAGH,  or  Outer  a  ch,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Middlethird,  3  miles  north-north-east  of 
Cahir,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  west  by 
southward,  2  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1  {  ;  area, 
1,547  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
602;  in  1841,554.  Houses  99.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  excellent  meadow  and  grazing 
land ;  and  the  remainder  is  good  tillage  ground. 
The  only  seat  is  Outrngh-house ;  and  the  antiquities 
are  ruins  of  a  church  and  a  cattle.    The  road  from 

Cahir  to  Cashel  passes  through  the  interior  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Tithe 
composition,  £92  3s.  8d.  ;  glebe,  £30.  The  rec- 
tories of  Outragh  and  Mortlertown  [see  that 
article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Outragh.  Length, 
3$  miles;  breadth,  2.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,176.  Gross 
income,  £272  3>.  8d. ;  nctt,  £234  10s.  9jd.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  Protestants  attend  the  church 
of  New-Inn,  distant  2  miles.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants of  Outragh  parish  amounted  to  6,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  630  ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  15,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,224;  and 
a  daily  school  in  the  parish  and  the  union  was  salaried 
with  £5  a-year  from  Col.  Palliser,  £2  from  the 
curate,  and  £5  from  Dr.  Bell,  and  had  on  its  books 
48  boys  and  22  girls. 

OUTRATH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Shillclo- 

C-  Br,  2J  miles  south  by  east  of  Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkenny, 
inster.  Length,  south-westward,  2^  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  2;  area,  2,050  acres,  26  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census,  957,  but  according  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  1,529;*  in  1841,  599. 
Houses  88.  The  surface  consists  of  tolerablv  good 
lend ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Kilkenny 
to  Knocktopher.    The  only  seat  is  Prospect-house ; 

Uie  t« ■  i  authorities 
is  treated  politically 
as  part  of  Outrath. 


The  reason  of  the  difference  betir< 
us  to  be  that  the  dhtrict  uf  Gra 


the  chief  hamlets  are  Upper  Bi 
Badalmore  ;  and  the  principal  antiquity  is  the  ruin 
of  a  church. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Inchiholoha.m  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £201).  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Grange  has  an  attend- 
ance of  700  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Ihuiesfort 
Kelts,  Ladys-wcll,  and  Bennet's-Bridge.  In  1834.' 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  10,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  1,545  ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  was  usually 
attended  by  about  49  children. 

OUVANE  (The),  a  mountain  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  riiea  among  the 
Sbehy  mountains,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
barony,  and  runs  7|  miles  south-westward  to  tbe 
head  of  Bantry  bay,  at  a  point  2}  miles  north  by 
east  of  tbe  town  of  Bantry. 

OVENS,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Athnowen, 
barony  of  East  Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
stands  6  miles  west  by  south  of  Cork,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Bantry,  on  the  river  Bride,  and  on  the 
route  of  the  proposed  railway  from  the  Dubbn 
and  Cork  line  to  Berehaven.  It  is  the  site  of  a 
church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  is  a  limestone  cavern  of  some  interest. 

OVOCA,  or  Avium,  a  superbly  scenic  river,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Avonbeg  and  the  Avonmore  at 
the  junction-point  of  the  three  baronies  of  Arklow, 
South  Ballinacor,  and  North  Ballinacor ;  and  it 
thence  flows  3}  miles  southward  to  the  confluence 
with  it  of  the  Aughriro  river,  and  4  miles  south-east- 
ward thence  to  the  sea  immediately  below  Arklow. 
See  Avonbeg,  Avonmore,  and  Acghrim.  Tbe 
Ovoca  s  place  of  formation  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Avonbeg  and  the  Avonmore  is  now  topographically 
as  well  as  poetically  known  under  the  designation  of 
The  Meeting  of  the  Waters ;  and  its  place  of  con- 
fluence with  the  Aughrim  river  is  known  as  Tbe 
Second  Meeting  of  the  Waters.  Tbe  principal 
places  of  interest  on  the  banks  or  overhanging  tbe 
course  of  the  river  from  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters 
down  to  the  sea  are  Ovoca-cottage,  Castle-Howard, 
Ballymurtagh  mines,  Cronebane  mines,  Ballyga- 
han-house,  <  Ih<  Try  mount-  house,  Tinnehinch -house, 
Millmount- bouse,  Belle  vue-bouse,  Newbridge- vil- 
lage, Ovoca-lodge,  Knocknamohill-house,  Ballina- 
park-housc,  Wood  vale,  Parknashaw-  house,  Baily- 
arthur-house,  Portland-arms-hotel,  Glenart- castle, 
Sheepwalk-bouse,  Shelton-abbey,  Ballyraine-house. 
Woodmount  -  house,  Lambert  i  n  -  house,  Kilbridc- 
house,  Croghan-Kinsbela,  and  the  town  of  Arklow; 
and  our  articles  on  the  more  important  of  these 
localities  contain  notices  of  whatever  is  most  inter- 
esting in  either  the  scenery,  the  associations,  or  the 
mineral  treasures  of  the  vale.  '*  The  banks  of  the 
river,  in  this  celebrated  vale,"  says  tbe  author  of  the 
Guide  to  Wicklow,  "are  about  i  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  their  inclinations  nearly  equal,  and  for  a  distance 
of  almost  4  miles  so  closely  wooded  that  there  is 
only  seen  one  continued  uninterrupted  surface  of 
foliage,  over  which  it  would  appear  almost  practi- 
cable to  walk,  and  through  which  tbe  sun  can  hardly 
be  supposed  capable  of  penetrating,  while  in  tbe 
interval  between  the  opposing  forests,  the  Ovoca 
rolls  its  dark  and  murmuring  tide."  "  We  now 
enter  the  vale  of  Ovoca,"  says  Brewer  ;  "  and 
here  the  attention  of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
and  we  may  add,  the  respectful  pause  of  every  man, 
duly  conscious  of  the  benignity  with  which  the  great 
Author  of  nature  has  adorned  the  painful  human 
travel  with  beauties  which  soothe  the  cares  of  life, 
and  elevate  the  imagination,  are  first  demanded  by 
the  point  at  which  takes  place  the  junction  of  ths 
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two  streams  denominated  the  Avonmorc  and  Avon- 
beg.  Thia  spot,  generally  termed  The  Meeting  of 
the  Waters,  transcend*,  in  an  enchanting  combina- 
tion of  delightful  objects,  all  powers  of  prosaic 
description,  and  we  gladly  refer  the  expression  of 
our  feelings  to  the  warm  and  brilliant  pen  of  a  native 
poet: — 

*  There  U  not  In  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  >««t 
As  that  Tale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet ; 
Oh :  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  most  depart 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart ! 

Sweet  rale  of  Oroca  '  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  lore  best : 

Where  the  storms  which  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  »h*ll  cease, 

And  our  hearts  like  thy  waters  be  min^h  d  in  peace !' 

After  laving  the  base  of  the  mountain  whose  sum- 
mit is  adorned  with  the  towers  of  Castle-Howard, 
the  Ovoca  flow*  between  the  mountains  of  Crones 
bane  and  Ballymortagh,  both  of  which  contain  mine- 
of  copper.  Pursuing  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
vale  gradually  expands  into  fertile  districts,  dotted 
at  intervals  with  white  cottages,  and  smiling  in  ver- 
dure and  tranquillity.  Mountains  of  vast  altitude 
rise  on  both  sides,  thrown  into  an  endless  variety  of 
lovely  pictures  by  the  irregularity  of  their  posi- 
tions. In  general  these  mountains  are  covered 
with  wood,  or  are  richly  pictorial  in  heaths  and  other 
upland  vegetation  ;  but  nature  knows  no  oppressive 
sameness  in  this  region ;  bold  jutting  rocks  start 
forth,  where  the  traveller  anticipates  a  continuance 
of  enchanting  softness,  and  cast  the  landscape  into 
shade  and  contrast.  Small  and  sweet  glens  retire 
from  the  eye  in  various  directions,  and  speak  of 
repose  beyond  earthly  hope."  About  50  years  ago. 
the  Ovoca  was  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of 
salmon  which  it  produced;  but  it  became,  in  a  groat 
measure,  cleared  of  its  fish  by  the  pouring  into  it 
of  the  drainage  of  the  Ballymurtagh  and  Cronebane 
copper  mines. 

OWBEG.    See  Owenbeo. 

OWEN.    See  Athnowbm. 

OWEN  of  LOUGHSENDY  (St.).  See  Ballt- 
more,  co.  Westmeatb. 

OWENAGARNEY.    See  Ouoarnee. 

OWENARRIVE.    See  Owexerrive. 

OWENASCAUL.    See  Annascall. 

OWENASS  (The),  a  rivulet  of  Queens  co., 
Leuuter.  It  rises  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
barony  of  Upperwoods,  on  the  mountain  of  Baun- 
reehcong,  whose  summit  soars  to  an  altitude  of  1,676 
feet  above  sea-level;  and  runs  9  miles  east-north- 
eastward, and  north-eastward,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  barony  of  Tiunehinch  on  the  left,  and 
the  baronies  of  West  Maryborough  and  Portnehinch 
on  the  right,  and  past  the  town  of  Mountmellick  to 
the  river  Barrow  at  a  point  lj  mile  below  Mount- 
mellick. It  receives  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Blackwater  and  the  Murglash. 

OWENAVARRAGH.    See  Awinbanna. 

OWENBEG  (The),  a  rivulet  in  the  barony  of 
Trugbenackmy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  rises  near 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Clanruddery  moun- 
tains, and  runs  6  miles  north-north-eastward,  through  , 
a  mountainous  region  to  the  Feale,  on  the  boundary 
with  co.  Limerick,  about  j  of  a  mile  below  Welles-  | 
ley-bridge. 

OWENBEG  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of 
Sligo,  Connaught.  It  rises  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  parish  of  Achonry,  among  the  Ox  mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  1,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  flows  12  miles  eastward  through 
the  parishes  of  Killoran  and  Ballysadare,  and  past  the 
village  of  Coolancy  to  the  (Jnchion,  Arrow,  or  Bally- 
sadere  river  at  the  village  of  Collooney. 

OWENCARROW  (The),  a  rivulet  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Kilmaerenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.    It  issues 


from  Lough  Veagb,  at  tbe  elevation  of  149  feet 
above  sea-level ;  and  runs  4  miles  north-north-east- 
ward, through  the  lower  part  of  tbe  parish  of  Gar- 
tan,  and  between  the  parishes  of  Kilmaerenan  and 
Clondehorky,  to  Lough  Glen,  at  an  elevation  of  84 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  superfluence  of  Lough 
Glen  to  tbe  sea  takes  the  name  of  Glen  river. 

OWENCOCKER  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  south- 
western district  of  the  co.  of  Donegal,  Ulster.  It 
rises  among  the  mountain  heights  of  Benbane,  and 
runs  8  miles  north-westward  and  westward,  through 
the  parishes  of  Inver  and  Lower  Killybegs,  to  the 
head  of  Loughrusbeg  estuary,  a  little  below  the 
village  of  Ardara.  The  right  of  fishing  in  both  tbe 
rivulet  and  the  estuary  is  private  property. 

OWENDUFF  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  rises  among  the 
mountains  on  the  south  margin  of  the  barony,  at  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  1,500  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  at  a  place  only  3  miles  north  of  Clew  bay  ;  and 
it  runs  7  miles  northward,  and  3  westward,  to  tbe 
west  side  of  Tulloghaan  bay.  Its  chief  tributary  is 
tbe  Tarsaghantimore. 

OWENDUFF  (The),  a  rivulet  in  the  south-west 
district  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  Leiuster.  It 
rises  about  2V  miles  south-south-east  of  New  Ross, 
and  flows  about  8  miles,  partly  in  the  baronies  of 
Bantry  and  Shclburne,  but  chiefly  on  the  boundary 
between  the  barony  of  Sbelburne  and  that  of  West 
Shelmalier,  to  tbe  bead  of  Bannow  bav. 

OWENDUFF,  a  parish  in  the  north-east  of  the 
barony  of  Sbelburne,  5}  miles  south-east  by  south  of 
New  Ross,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
south-eastward,  4',  miles;  breadth,  from  J  to  4J ; 
area,  7,980  acres,  1  rood,  7  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,348;  in  1841,  2,625.  Houses  407.  The  surface 
consists,  in  a  general  view,  of  light,  dry  arable  land, 
with  considerable  interspersions  of  bog.  The  high- 
est ground  is  in  the  north-east,  and  has  an  altitude 
of  460  feet  above  sea-level.  The  O wenduff  rivulet 
enters  the  parish  at  an  elevation  of  1 12  feet  above 
sea-level,  runs  across  tbe  north-east  wing  of  the  par- 
ish, and  traces  most  of  the  eastern  boundary.  The 
principal  hamlets  are  Ballinvauneen,  Bridge- Quarter, 
Carrickshedoge,  Cassagh,  Thistletown,  and  Rook- 
ery. The  road  from  Ballyhack  to  Enniscorthy 
passes  through  the  interior  This  parish  is  an  im- 
propriate curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tbe  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £340,  and  belong  to  Cesar  Col- 
t-lough, Esq.  The  impropriate  curacies  of  Owen- 
duff,  Tintebx,  and  Clonmines  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  perpetual  curacy  and  the  benefice  of 
Owenduff.  Length,  12  mile* ;  breadth,  44.  Pop., 
in  1831,  5,310.  Gross  income,  £92  6s.  2d. ;  nett, 
£76  6s.  2d.  Patron,  Csrsar  Colclough,  Esq.  The 
incumbent  also  performs  the  occasional  duties  of  the 
impropriate  parishes  of  Clongeen  and  Kilcowenmore. 
The  church  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Tintem,  and 
has  an  attendance  of  180.  Tbe  Owenduff  Romau 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000;  and 
there  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Tintern. 
In  1834,  tbe  Protestants  of  Owenduff  parish  amounted 
to  3,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,395 ;  tbe  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  247,  And  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  5, 156 ;  3  hedge-schools  in  the  parish  were 
usually  attended  by  about  117  children;  and  there 
were  in  the  other  members  of  the  union  1  Sabbath 
school  and  8  daily  schools. 

OWENEA  (The),  a  rivulet  in  the  south-west 
district  of  the  comity  of  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  issues 
from  the  small  lake  Ea,  in  the  west  of  tbe  parish 
of  Inniskeel,  and  flows  10  miles  westward,  through 
that  parish,  and  on  the  boundary  between  it  and 
Lower  Killybegs,  to  tbe  head  of  Lougbruamore  estu- 
ary, at  a  point  J  of  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
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Ardarra.  The  right  of  fishing  in  the  stream  it  pri- 
rate  property. 

OWENERRIVE  (Thr),  ■  rivulet  of  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.    See  Kkritb. 

OWENGARNEY.    See  Ougarrer. 

OWENMORE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Morisk,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  issues  from  the 
•small  lake  Lugacolliwee,  at  aii  elevation  of  791  feet 
above  sea-level ;  and  runs  2  miles  north-westward, 
|  north-eastward,  5}  east-south-eastward,  and  2} 
south -south- westward,  to  the  formation  of  the 
Errivc,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Owenduff.  Its 
whole  course  is  within  the  parishes  of  Aughava)  and 
Aghaffower. 

OWENMORE  (Thb),  a  river  of  the  barony  of 
Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  formed  on  the 
east  verge  of  the  barony,  by  the  confluence  of  a 
stream  of  5,  miles  of  length  from  the  south,  with  a 
voluminous  and  ramified  stream  which  brings  down 
from  the  barony  of  Tyrawley  the  rivulets  of  Alt- 
derg,  Inagh,  Fiddaunmuinggeerv,  and  Oweniny  j  and 
it  runs  10)  miles  westward  to  the  head  of  Tullogh- 
aan  bay,  receiving  in  its  progress  the  tribute  of  the 
Munhin,  coming  southward  from  the  great  lake  of 
Carrowmore.  "  The  river  Owenmore,"  says  Mr. 
Griffith,  '*is  by  much  the  largest  and  most  important 
in  the  north-west  of  Mayo ;  ita  principal  supplv  of 
water  is  derived  from  the  northern  sides  of  the  Cor- 
lieve  and  Nephinbeg  mountains;  the  course  of  the 
river  is  short,  the  distance  between  Tavnaughmore 
(where  it  may  be  first  said  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  river),  to  the  meeting  of  the  tide  in  the  Gul- 
lam ore  river,  is  but  ten  miles,  yet  the  quantity  of 
water  that  sometimes  run*  in  it  is  prodigious;  its 
waters  aho  rise  and  fall  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
At  the  base  of  the  mountain  Knocklettercuss,  I 
have  known  the  water  to  rise  ten  feet  in  the  course 
of  two  hours,  and  fall  again  nearly  in  the  same  time. 
The  valley  of  the  river  from  Tavnaughmore  to 
Knocklettercuss  is  extremely  narrow  and  deep ;  and 
the  mountains  rife  from  the  surface  of  the  water  very 
abruptly  on  both  side*.  There  is  an  excellent  sal- 
mon fishery  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  which  is  at 
present  very  much  neglected  ;  this  is  of  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  country ;  if  it  were  attended  to  as  it 
deserves,  there  would  be  employment  for  many  per- 
sons in  the  fishing  season,  which  would  increase  the 
population,  and  consequently  cause  the  improvement 
of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  present  neglected 
land  ;  for  when  the  fishing  season  was  over  the 
people  would  find  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the 
ground  for  subsistence." 

OWENREAGH,  cos.  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny. 
See  Knto'a  RnrrR. 

O  W  E  N  R  E  AG  H  (The),  a  small  and  early  tributary 
of  the  river  Roe,  co.  Londonderry,  lister.  It  rise* 
among  the  Sperin  mountain*,  on  the  southern  margin 
of  the  county  ;  and  runs  about  4  mile*  northward  to 
the  Roe,  at  a  point  a  mile  or  two  ahove  Dungiven. 

OWENREAGM,  or  Ox  reach  (Thb),  a  rivulet 
of  the  baronies  of  Clogher  and  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone, 
lister.  It  rises  among  the  mountains,  2j|  mile* 
south  by  west  of  Pintona ;  and  runs  3t  miles  west- 
north -westward,  8|  northward,  and  3  east- north- 
eastward, to  the  Drumragh,  at  a  point  2J  miles  above 
Omagh. 

OWENROE.    See  Mothaltt. 

OWEY,  an  inhabited  island  in  the  parish  of 
Templecroan,  barony  of  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ul- 
ster. It  lies  half- a -mile  west -north -west  of  the 
nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  2  miles  north-west  by 
west  of  Mullaghderg,  3  north-north-east  of  Arran, 
and  3  south-west  of  Gola  Island.  It  has  n  low  sur- 
face, and  measures  about  3  miles  in  circumference. 

OWHEL,  or  Opel  (Locgh),  a  lake  partly  in 


the  barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magberadernon,  but 

chiefly  in  that  of  Corkaree,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster. 
It  extends  south-east  ward,  from  within  J  of  a  mile 
of  Bunbrosna,  to  a  point  2  miles  from  Mullingar ; 
and  it  is  politically  distributed  among  the  parishes 
of  Leny,  Porrnaahangan,  Portloman,  and  Mullingar. 
It  sends  from  the  south-east  end  the  new-born 
Brosna,  and  from  the  north-west  end  a  stream  to 
Lough  Iron,  and  thence  to  the  river  Inny;  and  it 
serves  also,  in  the  direction  of  the  Brosna,  as  the  grand 
reservoir  for  the  summit-level  of  the  Royal  Canal. 
Its  length  is  3}  mile.*.;  its  extreme  breadth  is  Ij ; 
and  its  area  comprise*  175  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches 
within  the  parish  of  Leny,  904  acres,  1  rood,  31 
perches  within  the  parish  of  Portnashangan,  707 
acres,  2  roods  within  the  parish  of  Portloman,  and 
730  acres,  1  rood,  36  perches  within  the  parish  of 
Mullingar.  Its  surface-elevation  above  sea-level  is 
326  feet  in  summer,  and  329  in  winter.  The  highest 
grounds  on  ita  shores  are  Cullen  in  the  south-east, 
444  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-leveL  and  F  re  win  is 
the  west,  568  feet  of  altitude.  The  islets  in  the 
lake  are  very  small,  and  bear  the  names  of  Church, 
Sindarra,  Lackkouse,  and  Brown's  Islands.  The 
seats  upon  it*  shores  are  Portloman-bouse,  Leving- 
ton-park,  Tullaghan,  Ballinagall,  Woodland,  Chan- 
h  ugh -lodge,  and  Lakeview.  "  Lough  Ouel,"  says 
the  Rev.  Caesar  Otway,  "  it,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  Ireland's  lake*.  It  U  of  a  lowland 
character,  and  partakes  of  the  soft  payaaoe  stylt  of 
picturesque  beauty ;  no  one  would  presume  to  coin- 
pare  the  gentle  naiad  of  Ouel  with  the  magnificent 
deities  that  preside  over  Killarney.  or  Ulleswater,  or 
Kathrine ;  but,  after  all,  it  it  a  precious  bijou  of  a 
lake ;  and  though  there  are  no  sublime  peaka  from 
whence  tumble  the  thunder-riven  rock  and  the  ave- 
lanrhe — though  no  clouds  rolling  in  awful  masses 
break  on  the  mountain  side,  and  send  down  the 
tumbling  cataract, — yet  here  are  the  smooth,  verdant 
lawns — the  softly  swelling  sheep  depastured  hill- — 
the  wooded  ban  let — the  island,  timbered  and  conse- 
crated by  all  the  mournful  associations  connected  with 
ruined  churches.  *  *  Playful  and  fantastic  was 
the  being  who  onee  dwelt  and  bad  power  over  the 
sweet  valley  through  which  the  waters  of  Lough 
Ouel  now  flow.  The  times  alluded  to  were  those 
when  the  Tuatha-Danan*  possessed  Ireland — when 
magical  power  was  then  prevalent — and  a  fine  town, 
older  still  than  Kilmallock,  and  worthy  of  ita  ancient 
dwellers,  covered  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The 
fisherman,  as  he  in  modem  days  pushes  his  boat  from 
the  shore,  and  is  disappointed  in  hi*  venture — by  the 
heavens  becoming  sunlit,  the  wind  still,  and  the 
calm  mirror  of  the  lake  assuring  him  he  will  cast  his 
line  in  vain — it  ia  then  when  he  looks  down,  for  want 
of  something  else  to  do,  into  the  translucent  deep, 
that  he  sees  stacks  of  chimneys,  ridge  pole*,  and 
gables  of  houses,  and  even  a  round  tower— Ireland's 
most  ancient  edifice — and  he  calk  to  mind  the  ditty 
that  his  nurse  has  sung  about  the  drowning  of  Old 
Mullingar." 

OWNEY  and  AURA,  a  barony  in  the  west  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  co.  Galway ;  on  the  north-east,  by 
Lower  Ormond  ;  on  the  east,  by  Upper  Onnond;  on 
the  south -east,  by  Upper  Kilnemanagh ;  on  the 
south,  by  co.  Limerick ;  and  on  the  west,  by  co. 
Clare.  Its  length,  southward,  is  13  miles ;  ita  ex- 
treme breadth  is  10J  ;  and  its  area  is  89,671  acres, 
2  roods,  3  perches, — of  which  4,176  acres,  3  roods, 
33  perchea  are  in  Lough  Derg  and  the  river  Shannon. 
Lough  Derg  lie*  on  the  northern  and  western  boun- 
daries ;  the  Shannon  continues  the  western  boundary 
downward  from  Lough  Derg :  and  the  Newtown, 
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principal  streams  of  the  interior.  The  north- western 
district,  or  that  which  constitutes  the  shores  and  the 
near  screens  of  the  lower  part  of  Lough  Derg,  is 
mountainous,  and  sends  up  summits  to  the  altitudes 
of  1,206,  1.517,  1,127,  and  1,083,  feet  above  sea- 
level;  and  the  south-east  district  contains  the  alpine 
nucleus  of  the  Keeper  group  of  mountains,  with  an 
altitude  of  2,278  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  has,  on 
the  eastern  boundary  and  in  the  interior,  summits 
of  1,607,  1,204,  and  1,783,  feet  of  altitude.  The 
north-west  district  produces  the  celebrated  Killaloe 
slates ;  and  both  it  and  the  south-east  district  are,  in 
a  general  view,  good  mineral  fields.  The  other  dis- 
tricts are  fertile,  diversified,  and  beautiful  This 

barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Abington  and 
Monsea,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Burgcss- 
beg,  Castletownarra,  Kilcomenty,  Killoscully,  Kil- 
mastulla,  Kitnaratb,  Kilvolane,  Youghalarra,  and 
Templeochallv.  The  chief  villages  are  Newport, 
Rallina,  and  Portroe.  Pop.,  in  1831,  32,454;  in 
INI,  31,202.  Houses  4,941.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,404 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  655;  in  other  pursuits,  239.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  77;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  1,440;  on  their  own  manual 
labour.  3,670 ;  on  means  not  specified,  111.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
5,384 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,560 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,728.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
2,001  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  3,681 ;  who 

could  neither  read  nor  write,  7,517  Owney  and 

Arra  barony  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union 
of  Nenagh.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
is  3,488;  and  of  these,  1,824  were  valued  under  £5, 
—772,  under  £10,-325,  under  £15—177,  under 
£20,-08,  under  £25,-86,  under  £30,-75,  under 
£40,-39,  under  £50,— and  112,  at  and  above  £5. 

OWNEYBEG,  a  barony  in  the  north  of  the 
county  of  Limerick,  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north  and  east,  by  co.  Tipperary  ;  on  the  south, 
by  Coonagh  ;  and  on  the  south-east  and  east,  by 
Clanwilliarn.  Length,  westward,  10J  miles ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  6J ;  area,  27,21 1  acres.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  the  heights,  the 
glens,  and  the  declivities  of  the  Sueve-Pbelim  moun- 
tains— This  barony  contains  the  whole  of  the  par- 
ish of  Tuogb,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Abington 
and  Doon.  The  chief  villages  are  Cappaghtnore, 
Moroe,  and  Abington.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10,062;  in 
1841,  10,732.  Houses  1,640.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,465 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  227  .  m  other  pursuits,  78.  Families  depend- 
ent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  15;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  614 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
1,102;  on  means  not  specified,  37.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,908;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  723;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,094.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
850 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  895;  who  could 

neither  read  nor  write,  2,777  Owneybeg  lies 

wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Limerick. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  7&2  ;  and 
of  these,  256  were  valued  under  £5, — 139,  under 
£10,-116,  under  £15,-54,  under  £20,-53,  under 
£25,-41,  under  £30,-42,  under  £40,-27,  under 
£50.— and  74.  at  and  above  £50. 

OWNING,  Oonino,  Be  v  r  i.i kit,  or  Bewlry,  a 
parish  in  tbe  barony  of  Iverk.  2}  miles  north  by  west 
>>{  Pill  town,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
south-westward,  4}  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  24 ; 
area,  40,030  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,281;  in  1841,  1,352.  Houses  191.  Tbe 
northern  district,  and  a  small  part  of  tbe  north-west 

III. 


border,  are  mountainous;  but  the  other  districts  con- 
sist of  tolerably  good  arable  land.  A  summit  in  the 
north  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,006  feet ; 
and  one  on  the  north-west  boundary  has  an  altitude 
of  788  feet.  The  seats  are  Eanningstown-house,  Bal- 
lyhenabery-house,  Garrynare  -  house,  and  Annfield- 
house ;  and  the  hamlets  are  Garryduif,  Knockroe, 
and  Owning, — the  last  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  50. 
The  church  of  Owning  still  survives  in  ruin;  and 
is  traditionally  alleged  to  have  been  built  by  Una 
Walsh,  and  to  have  taken  from  her  its  name  of  Una 
or  Owning.  In  the  south  comer  of  the  church- 
yard stood  recently  a  very  old  yew  tree,  19  feet  in 
girth,  and  so  hollowed  in  the  centre  that  3  or  4 
persons  could  stand  upright  in  it;  and  about  200 
paces  to  the  north  is  a  prostrated  cromlech,  whose 
covering- stone  measures  OJ  feet  in  length,  7  in 
breadth,  and  2  in  thickness  This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Fiddown  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition, 
£180;  glebe,  £45.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels 
of  Templeorum  and  Pilltown.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
tectants amounted  to  40,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,272;  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school  was  usually 
attended  by  about  120  children ;  and  2  daily  schools 
were  aidea  from  the  funds  of  the  National  Board 
and  from  subscription,  and  had  on  their  books  83 
boys  and  60  girls. 

OWREGARE,  or  T'reoake,  a  parish,  2  mile* 
south-east  of  BrufT,  and  partly  in  the  baronv  of 
Small  County,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Cosh  ma,"  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Area  of  the  Small  County  sec- 
tion, 1,840  acres;  of  the  Coshma  section,  3,004  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,872;  in  1841,  1,903. 
Houses  264.  Pop.  of  tbe  Coshma  section,  in  1831, 
1,182;  in  1841,  1,165.  Houses  166.  The  surface 
consists  of  very  good  land,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Morning-Star  rivulet.  Among  the  seats  is  Green- 
park. —  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £128  8s.  Id. ;  nett, 
£116  8s.  Id.  Patrons,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Lim- 
erick. The  incumbent  holds  also  the  stipendiary 
curacy  of  Kilmalleck,  and  resides  within  £  a  mile 
of  Owregarc.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £258  16s.  2d. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  Mrs.  Grady 
of  Elton.  There  is  no  church  and  the  occasional 
duties  are  discharged  by  a  curate  for  a  salary  of  £10. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  45,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,907 ;  and  there  was  no  school. 

OX  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  commences  at  the 
south-western  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Ballysadcre ; 
extends  west-south- west  ward,  along  the  mutual  bor- 
der of  the  baronies  of  Tyreragh  and  Leney,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  county;  and  connects  with  the 
Lurgan  hills,  in  the  comity  of  Mayo.  See  Lcbcan. 
The  principal  summits  named  in  an  order  from  east- 
north-east  to  west-south-west,  have  altitudes  above 
sea-level  of  602,  1,238,  1,778,  1,685,  1,332,  1,446, 
1,208,  1,047.  and  1,363  feet.  The  declivities  are 
prevailingly  broken,  rugged,  and  moorish ;  but  they 
are  greatly  diversified  by  numerous  patches  of  tillage- 
land  ;  Lough  Easky  lies  among  the  mountains,  at  an 
altitude  of  697  feet;  and  various  small  lakes  also  lie 
high  upon  their  acclivities  and  table-lands. 

OYLGATE.    See  Oilgate. 

OYNA.    See  Enhistymon. 

OYSTER-HAVEN,  a  huge  bay,  or  long  and  nar- 
row creek,  in  the  baronies  of  Kinsale  and  Kinnalea, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  opens  J  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
entrance  of  Kinsale  harbour,  and  penetrates  the  land 
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2  J  miles  northward  ;  but  a  ramification  of  it  deflects 
at  a  point  1}  mile  inward  from  the  entrance,  and 
penetrates  the  land  2$  mile*  north-westward.  High 
rocks,  called  the  Sovereign's  Rocks,  lie  off  the  en- 
trance ;  but  they  are  never  covered,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, are  not  dangerous.  Good  anchoring  ground 
occurs  U  mile  above  the  entrance ;  but  the  bay  is  so 
near  the  excellent  harbour  of  Kinsale,  as  to  be  little 
frequented  by  vessels.  The  Oyster- Haven  dispen- 
sary is  within  the  Kinsale  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  15,392;  and,  in 


1839-40,  it  expended  X122  6s.  7d.,  and  administered 
to  2,547  patients.  In  1836,  there  were  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  within  the  district  of  the  coast-guard 
station  of  Oyster-Haven,  16  open  sail-boats  with  162 
men,  and  8  row-boats  with  96  men. 

OYSTER-ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  parish  of 
Killaspicbrowne,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Shgo,  Con- 
naught.  It  lies  in  the  bay  of  Sligo,  1 }  furlong  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  and  3}  miles  west- 
nortb-west  of  Sligo ;  and  it  is  the  site  of  a  beacon, 
and  of  two  of  the  three  lighthouses  of  Sligo. 


P 


PACE-KILBRIDE.    See  Kilbride- Pilate. 

PACKENH  AM.    Sec  Pabenbam. 

PAINSTOWN,  a  parish,  2J  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Carlow,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Kilkea 
and  Moone,  co.  Kildare,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony 
and  county  of  Carlow,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
south-eastward,  2}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1  J. 
Area  of  the  Kildare  section,  288  acres,  1  rood,  15 
perches, — of  which  8  acres  are  in  the  river  Barrow. 
Area  of  the  Carlow  section,  1,855  acres,  1  rood,  3 
perches, — of  which  15  acres,  30  perches  are  in  the 
Barrow,  and  20  acres  are  in  New  Lake.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831,  177;  in  1841.  202.  Houses  31. 
Pop.  of  the  Carlow  section,  in  1841,  185.  Houses 
29.  The  surface  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  and  is  partially  watered  thither  by  the 
Griese ;  and  though  the  land  is  naturally  of  an  indif- 
ferent quality,  yet,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to 
the  town  of  Carlow,  and  especially  of  its  high  state 
of  cultivation,  it  produces  excellent  crops,  and  brings 
a  high  rent.  The  huge  and  well-wooded  demesne 
of  Oakpark,  the  seat  of  Col.  Bruen,  occupies  a  great 
portion  of  the  area;  and  has.  in  the  east,  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  deer-park,  and  a  race-course.  The 
other  principal  residences  are  New-Garden-house  and 
Evington-lodge.    The  roads  from  Carlow  to  Athy 

and  Castle- Dermot  pass  through  the  interior  This 

parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition  belong- 
ing to  the  curacy,  and  gross  income,  £29  13s.  4Jd. ; 
nett,  £28  3s.  8Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cumbent holds  also  the  stipendiary  curacy  of  the  ad- 
joining benefice  of  Urglin.  The  tithes  of  two-thirds 
of  Pains  town  are  compounded  for  £59  6s.  8d. ;  and 
are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chanter  of  Leighlin 
cathedral.  The  church  was  built  in  1834;  and  a 
private  house,  previous  to  that  time,  was  used  as 
the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  had  an  attend- 
ance of  55.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
50,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  135. 

PAINSTOWN,  a  parish  on  the  north  border  of 
the  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  2J  miles  south-west 
by  south  of  Slane,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Yellowfdrze  :  which  sec.  Length, 
south  by  eastward,  3}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1}; 
area,  3,51 1  acres,  30  perches,— of  which  17  acres,  3 
roods,  13  perches  are  in  the  river  Boync.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census  1,184,  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  1,154;  in  1841, 
1, 127.  Houses  207.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831.  1,033;  in  1841,  1.000.  Houses  184.  The 
surface  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boyne,  consists 


of  good  land,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Na- 
van  to  Drogheda.  Beaupark,  the  charmingly  situ- 
ated residence  of  Gustavus  Lambart,  Esq.,  is  a  plain 
square  mansion,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  high  bank 
which  rises  boldly  from  the  river,  and  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  majestic  current  of  the  stream,  its 
richly  wooded  banks,  and  nearly  all  the  plantations 
of  Slane -Castle  demesne.  The  other  seats  are 
Thurstainstown-house,  Dollardstown  •  house,  Scn- 
eschaltown  house,  Grecnhills-house,  and  St.  Cloud - 

house  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of 

Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £276  18s.  5*d. ;  glebe. 
£27  13s.  10}d.  The  rectories  of  Painstown  and 
Ardmclcban  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  ben- 
efice of  Painstown.  Length,  ;H  miles ;  breadth,  3$. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2.206.  Gross  income.  £563  9s.  2*d. . 
nett,  £466  1  Is.  lOjd.  Patron,  the  Crown  one  turn, 
and  the  diocesan  two  turns.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  benefice  of  Innismot,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath ; 
but  is  resident  in  Painstown.  The  church  is  a  very 
old  building;  and,  in  1823,  it  received  the  addition 
of  a  gallery,  and  its  steeple  was  repaired  and  roofed 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £369  4s.  7jd.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  1 50 ;  attendance  1 00. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from 
700  to  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Black-Lion, 
in  the  parish  of  Ballymagarvey.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  parish  amounted  to  88,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  1 ,080 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union 
to  207,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,026 ;  a  daily 
school  in  the  parish  was  aided  with  £2  a-year  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  had  on  its  books 
34  boys  and  12  girls;  and  there  was  also  a  daily 
school  in  Ardmulchan. 

PAKENHAM-HALL,  the  demesne  of  the  Earl 
of  Longford,  in  the  parishes  of  Maine  and  Rathgarve, 
barony  of  Demifore,  co.  Westracath,  Leinster.  The 
mansion  is  situated  in  the  former  of  these  parishes 
1$  mile  west  by  north  of  Castle- Pollard ;  it  was,  not 
many  years  ago,  enlarged  and  improved,  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Francis  Johnstone; 
and  it  has  been  pronounced  "  the  only  mansion  in  the 
country  which  contains  anything  like  The  Hall  in  its 
internal  arrangements."  The  demesne  is  of  great 
extent,  richly  wooded,  and  well  kept ;  it  stretches 
down  to  the  vicinity  of  Lough  Dereveragh,  and  there 
connects  with  Col.  Conolly's  fine  demesne  of  Coolure, 
which  sheets  a  large  portion  of  the  lake's  shores  with 
wood ;  and  it  has,  along  its  skirts  and  upon  its  cir- 
cumjacent estate,  such  comfortable  cottages  for  the 
peasantry,  and  farm-houses  for  the  agriculturists,  as 
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proclaim  to  travellers  upon  the  public  roads  the  pre- 
siding eare  of  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  kindness. 
The  Pakenham  estate,  together  with  other  lands  in 
Westmeath,  was  granted  to  the  Pakenham  family 
soon  after  the  rebellion  of  1641.  The  well-known 
Mr.  Edge  worth  is  stated,  by  his  talented  daughter 
in  her  Memoir*  of  him,  to  have  spent  at  Pakenham- 
Hull  much  of  his  time,  both  in  his  early  years  and  in 
his  more  advanced  life. 

PALATINE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Drglin, 
barony  and  county  of  Carlow,  Leinster.  It  stands 
3  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  on  tbe 
road  thence  to  Graney.  It  is  a  constabulary  station, 
and  has  a  fair  on  March  26.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
demesne  of  Burton  and  the  seats  of  Burton-hall, 
Russelst own-park,  Rutland-lodge,  Rutland-house, 
Oak  park-house,  Knockardy-house,  and  Thornville- 
house.     F°P-  n°t  specially  returned. 

PALE  (T  he  English).    See  Leinster. 

PALLAS,  a  hamlet  in  tbe  parish  of  Killosolan, 
barony  of  Kilconnel,  co.  Gal  way,  Con  naught.  It 
stands  in  the  vicinity  of  Cultra  [which  see],  and 
was  the  site  of  a  friary  of  Carmelites,  founded  in  the 
14th  century,  by  the  family  of  Bermingham,  Barons 
of  At henry. 

PALLAS,  a  demesne  and  a  lake  in  the  parish  of 
Killoughy,  barony  of  Ballyboy,  4  miles  south-west 
by  west  of  Tullamore,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  The 
demesne  is  well-wooded  and  handsome,  and  is  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Mai  one ;  and  the  lake  covers  an 
area  of  82  acres,  2  roods,  29  perches,  and  has  a  sur- 
face-elevation  of  248  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  stand  the  ruins  of 
Pallas-castle. 
PALLAS,  co.  Longford.    See  Pallice. 
PALLA8GREEN,  a  post  village  in  the  parish  of 
Grcane,  barony  of  Coonagh,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Cappaghmore  to  Bruff, 
I  i  mile  south  of  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Tipper- 


1]  south  of  the  route  of  the  projected  railways 
from  L 


*ry. 

.imenck  to  Dublin  and  Waterford,  2  north 
north-east  of  Kilteely,  4\  south  by  west  of  Cappagh- 
more, 8  north-east  of  Bruff,  8$  north-west  by  west 
of  Tipperary,  12j  east-south-east  of  Limerick,  and 
109  south-west  by  west  of  Dublin.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  among  beautifully  wooded  hills,  and  the 
best  grazing  grounds  in  tbe  county.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Jan.  1,  March  10,  May  10,  and  Nov.  24.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  every  month.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Poor-law  union  of  Tipperary,  and  serves  for  a 
\  containing  a  pop.  of  21,992  ;  and.  in  1839-40, 
•nded  £198  13s.  Id.,  and  made  5,947  dispen- 
A  small  but  neat  church,  con- 
taining accommodation  for  80  persons,  was  recently 
built  at  the  village  by  means  of  a  contribution  of 
£470  18s.  5d.  from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Cashel  and  Emly  takes  name  from  Pallas- 
green,  and  has  chapels  at  Nikker  and  Templebeaden. 
Are*  of  the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  379 ; 
in  1841,  201.    Houses  34. 

PALLAS -KENRY,  a  small  market  and  post 
town  in  the  parish  of  Chapel- Russel,  barony  of 
Kenry,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  stands  5  furlongs 
north  of  the  route  of  the  projected  railway  from 
Limerick  to  Tarbert,  1  mile  south  of  tbe  Shannon, 
I  north  of  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Askeaton,  51 
east-north-east  of  Askeaton,  5\  north-north- west  of 
A  dare,  10  west  by  south  of  Limerick,  and  103J 
.west  by  west  of  Dublin.  Its  vicinity  is 
with  the  demesne  of  Castletown,  the  hand- 
residence  of  Mr.  Waller,  and  commands  bril- 
liant views  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  the 

A  fair  is  held  on  Aug. 


15;  and  a  court  of  petty 


is  held  on  the 


second  Monday  of  every  month.  A  dispensary  in 
tbe  town  is  within  the  Rathkeale  Poor-law  union ; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £169  18s.,  and  admin- 
istered to  3,796  patients.  Area  of  the  town,  32 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  630;  in  1841,  783.  Houses 
132.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  63; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  65;  in  other  pursuits, 
24.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  pro- 
fessions, 5;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  71  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  70:  on  means  not  specified,  6. 

PALLICE,  or  Pallas,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Forgney,  about  1}  mile  east  by  south  of  Ballymahon, 
barony  of  Abbeyshruel,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It 
possesses  celebrity  as  the  birth-place  of  Obver  Gold- 
smith ;  but  is  now  a  collection  of  mere  cabins,  and 
retains  not  a  vestige  of  the  house  in  which  the  poet 
was  ushered  into  life.  The  honour  of  being  Gold- 
smith s  native  spot  "has  been  disputed,"  say  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  by  no  fewer  than  four  places  in  as 
many  counties ;  Drumsna  in  Lcit  rim,  Lissoy  in  West- 
meath, Ardnagan  in  Roscommon,  and  Pallas  in  Long- 
ford. The  question,  however,  may  be  considered 
as  settled  by  Mr.  Prior  (Life  of  Goldsmith),  who 
examined  the  family  bible  now  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  tbe  descendants,  in  which  was  the  following 
entry  of  the  birth  of  Oliver,  the  third  son  and 
child  of  the  Rev.  Charles  and  Ann  Goldsmith. 

•  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pallas,  Nov.  ye 
10th,  17 — '  The  marginal  portion  of  the  leaf  hav- 
ing been  unluckily  torn  away,  tbe  two  last  figures 
of  the  century  are  lost ,  tbe  age  of  the  poet  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  recollection  of 
his  sister,  and  by  his  calling  himself,  when  writing 
from  London  in  1759,  thirty-one.  In  the  epitaph, 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  placed  on  Goldsmith's 
m 


'  Natus  in  nibernia,  Forniir, 
Lonfurdirnsit,  in  loco  cui  nomen  i'all*«.' 

Here,  however,  the  day  and  year  of  his  birth  are 
recorded  as  Nov.  29,  1731 ;  and  in  the  statement 
given  by  Mrs.  Hodson,  elder  sister  of  the  poet,  to 
Bishop  Percy,  the  day  named  is  Nov.  29.  •  •  Tbe 
Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  the  father  of  the  poet, 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Jones, 
master  of  the  Diocesan  school  at  Elphin.  Both 
were  poor  when  they  began  the  world ;  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Green,  uncle  of  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  provided  them 
with  a  house  at  Pallas,  where  they  lived  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  and  where  six  of  their  children 
were  born — the  remaining  three  having  been  bom  at 
Lissoy.  The  list  of  their  children  as  copied  by  Mr. 
Prior,  from  the  family  bible  referred  to,  cannot  fail 

to  interest  the  reader.    The  entry  stands  thus:  

'Charles  Goldsmith  of  Ballvoughtcr,  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Ann  Jones  ye  4th  of  May,  1718.  Margaret 
Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pallasmore,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  ye  22d  August,  1719.  Catherine  Gold- 
smith, born  at  Pallas  ye  13th  January,  1721.  Henry 
Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pallas,  February  9,  17 — . 
Jane  Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pallas,  February  9, 
17 —  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pal  la*,  Nov. 
ye  10,  17 — •  Maurice  Goldsmith  was  born  at  Lissoy, 
in  ye  county  of  Westmeath,  ye  7th  of  July,  1736. 
Charles  Goldsmith,  Junior,  born  at  Lissoy,  August 
16,  1737.    John  Goldsmith,  born  at  Lissoy,  ye  23d 

of  ,  (month  obliterated,)  1740.'  " 

PALMERSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
West  Balrothery,  3^  miles  south-south-east  of  G ar- 
ris town,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  south  by 
westward,  2|  miles  ,  extreme  breadth,!  ;  area,  1,580 
acres,  2  roods,  34  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  321  ;  in 
1841,  285.  Houses  47.  The  surface  consists  wholly 
of  profitable  land,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
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GarrUtown  to  Dublin.  The  only  teat  is  Jordan  *- 
town-house. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Clonmethan  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £45.  and  the  rectorial  for  £90;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate  in  the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

PALMERSTOWN,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the 
barony  of  Newcastle,  but  now  in  that  of  Uppernross, 
co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Palmers  town,  and  part  of  the  town  of  Chapel-  Ixod  i 
see  Chapel- Ikod.  Length,  east  by  southward,  2§ 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  I;  area,  1,517  acres,  3 
roods,  7  perches, — of  which  22  acres,  3  roods,  8 

ferohes  are  in  the  river  LifFcy,  Pop.,  in  1831, 
,533;  in  1841,  1,411.  Houses  260.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  737.  Houses  140.  The 
surface  is  a  luxuriant,  ornate,  and  beautiful  portion 
of  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Litfey,  and  is 
traversed  lengthwise  by  the  great  road  from  Dublin 
to  Connaught.  Palmerstown  demesne,  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmorc,  occupies 
the  eastern  district  of  the  parish  .  and  blends  its 
woods  with  those  of  the  Phuaiix  Park,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chapel-Izod,  The  mansion  of  this  demesne  was 
erected  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely- Hutchinson, 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Dououghmore,  and  secretary- 
of-state  for  Ireland,  and  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  and  it  is  a  spacious  pile,  situated  on  ele- 
vated ground,  and  commanding  extensive  views  over 
a  most  luxuriant  expanse  of  country.  Attached  to 
the  demesne  are  a  farm-yard  and  very  good  gardens. 
The  other  seats  are  Newtown-Clarke-house,  Mount- 
Sack  ville,  Uellcvicw,  Glenmacroom,  Hare- lawn, 
and  Brook -lawn,  The  hamlets  are  Newtown- 
Clarke  and  Quarryvillc.  The  village  of  Palmers- 
town  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Lucan,  1  \ 
mile  west-north-west  of  Chapelizod,  and  4  west  by 
north  of  DubUn-castle.  A  fair  is  held  on  Aug.  2\. 
Area  of  the  village,  7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  201. 
Houses  40.  This  village  gives  the  title  of  Viscount, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  the  noble  family  of 
Temple,  who  claim  descent  from  Algar,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  previous  to  the  Norman  conquest.  In  1722, 
Henry  Temple,  Esq.,  was  created  Baron  Temple 
and  Viscount  Palmerstown ,j  and,  in  1802,  Henry- 
John,  the  third  Viscount,  since  then  so  well  known 
as  a  statesman  and  a  minister  of  state,  succeeded  to 

the  title  Palmerstown  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 

of  the  benefice  of  Chapel- Izod,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
Tithe  composition,  £170;  compensation  for  glebe- 
land,  payable  hy  Pord  Palmerstown,  £27  13*.  lOid. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
from  350  to  400 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  is  united  to  two  chapels  in  the 
benefices  of  Lmrsan  and  Clondalkin.  In  18214.  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  90  Churchmen,  3  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  1,440  Roman  Catholics ;  and  3 
daily  schools — two  of  which  were  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board,  and  all  were  aided  by  private 
donation— were  usually  attended  by  about  110  chil- 
dren, 

PALMERSTOWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Templemurray,  barony  of  Tyrawley,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught,  It  stands  2  miles  west-north-west  of 
Killalla,  on  the  pretty  rivulet  which  flows  into  the 
creek  or  little  estuary  called  Rath  (ran  bav.  and  is 
separated  by  that  rivulet  from  tae  parish  of"  Killalla. 
It  is  a  miserable  place,  and  has  its  name  from  the 
principal  proprietor  of  the  circumjacent  district.  Sir 
W.  H.  Palmer,  Bart,  of  Kenmare-park,  near  Rush. 
Adjacent  to  the  hamlet,  but  in  the  parish  of  Killalla, 
are  the  scats  of  Castlercagh  and  Palmerstown;  and 


adjacent  to  it  in  Templemurray,  are  the  ruins  of  Sir 
W.  H.  Palmer's  family  mansion  of  Palmers  town- 
bouse,  which  was  destroyed  in  1798.  Pop.  of  the 
hamlet  not  specially  returned. 

PALMERSTOWN.  the  demesne  of  the  Earl  of 
Mayo,  in  the  parish  of  Johnstown,  21  miles  north- 
nor'th-east  of  Naas,  barony  of  North  Naas,  co.  Kil- 
dare,  Leinster.  It  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  of  the  villages  of  Johnstown  and 
Kill;  and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  modern 
plantations.  The  Earl  of  Mayo's  ancestor,  who  set- 
tled at  Palmerstown  about  the  year  1680,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Bourke  or  De  Burgh  of  Monycrower,  a 
member  of  the  powerful  ancient  family  of  Mac- Wil- 
liam Oughter,  Lords  of  Mayo. 

PAPS  (The),  a  cluster  of  mountain-summits,  in 
the  barony  of  Magonihy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  They 
are  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  glen  of  the  Flesk,  9  mile, 
east-south-east  of  KiUarney ;  and  they  form  grand 
features  of  the  scenery  on  the  road  from  Killaruey 
to  Mae  room. 

PARBLES,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Costlea,  near  Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 

PARK,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Tullvlish,  1} 
mile  east-north-east  of  Guilford,  barony  of  Lower 
Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Pop.  not  specially  re- 
turned. 

PARK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Upper  Cumber, 
barony  of  Tyrkeeran,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  132.    Houses  21. 

P ARKG ATE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Donegore, 
barony  of  Upper  Antrim,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Antrim  to  Ballyclare,  2* 
miles  west-south- west  of  Doagh,  and  41  east  of  An- 
trim. Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  7,  and  June  12.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Monday 
of  every  month.    Pop.,  in  1831,  162.    Houses  31. 

PARLOUR  (The),  a  magnificent  cavern  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ben  wee  Head,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
parish  of  Kileommon,  and  barony  of  Erris,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  a  little  west  of 
the  pretty  little  harbour  of  Portacloy,  and  near  thr 
extremity  of  the  lofty  and  almost  insulated  promon- 
tory of  Dooflvinalla.  Its  entrance  is  overhung  by  a 
oluTof  about  600  feet  in  height,  and  is  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  row-boat,  and  about  30  feet  high;  and 
its  interior,  expands  into  a  spacious  circular  apart- 
ment, with  a.  lofty  dome-shaped  roof.  In  the  vicin- 
ity are  the  kindred  objects  called  the  Arch  and 
MoisTA-SouND :  see  these  articles. 

PARSONSTOWN,  King's  co.    See  Bibb. 

PARSONSTOWN,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Ferrard,  4  miles  east-south-east  of  Dun- 
leer,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  eastward,  1} 
mile;  extreme  breadth,  J ;  area,  524  acres,  6  perch- 
es. Pop.,  in  1831,  257;  in  1841,  237.  Houses 
38.  Some  of  the  land  is  very  good ;  and  some  is 
cold  and  clayey.  The  hamlet  of  Parsonstown  con- 
tained, in  1831,  a  nop.  of  158 — This  parish  is  a  vic- 
arage, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dunany  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £19  5s.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £29 
7s. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Mr.  Hall  of 
county  Tippcrary.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were 
all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

PARTEEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St.  rat- 
ricks,  barony  of  Lower  Bunratty,  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
ster. It  stands  2|  miles  north  by  east  of  Limerick, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Broadford,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Shannon.  It  contains  a  church 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel;  and  its  vicinity  is 
adorned  with  the  seats  of  Parteen-house,  Mary  view. 
Fairy-hall,  Ball) glass-house,  Springhill-house,  Caa 
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tlehank.  Stream- mount.  Bally  cannon,  Quin  ville- 
house,  Quinsborough  •  house,  and  Whitehall.  A 
Roman  Catholic  parish  in  tbe  dio.  of  Limerick  takes 
name  from  Parteen,  and  has  chapels  here  and  at 
Pop.  of  the  village  not  specially  re- 


P ARTICLES,  a  parish  adjoining  the  parish  of 
Kildyn,  barony  of  Cosh  lea,  ro.  Limerick,  Munster. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Glenobheen  :  which  see. 
Area  8.497  seres.  Pop.,  in  1641.  2,431.  Houses 
361.  It  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick,  whollv 
appropriate  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Limerick 
cathedral ;  and  its  occasional  duties  are  performed  by 
tbe  incumbent  of  Kildyn  for  a  salary  of  £20.  No 
other  statistics  of  the  parish  are  separately  returned. 

PARTREE,  or  Paktby,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ballvove y,  barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Ballinrobe  to  Castlebar, 


Carra 

Lough  Mask.  5  miles  north-west  of  Ballinrobe.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Ballinrobe  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  27.622  acres,  with 
a  pop.  of  14,025;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  received  £96 
Os.  7d.,  expended  £40  14s.  Hid.,  and  made  4,933 
dispensations  of  medicine.  A  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ish in  the  dio.  of  Tuam  takes  name  from  Partree, 
and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Ballybannin.  Pop.  of  the 
village  not  specially  returned. 

PASSAGE,  a  small  post  and  seaport  town  in  the 
parish  of  Kill-St. -Nichols,  barony  of  Gualtier,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  the  province,  and  on  the  west  shore  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Suir,  or  upper  part  of  Waterford  Harbour, 
almost  directly  opposite  Bally  hack,  ;>\  miles  east  by 
south  of  Waterford,  and  81  if  south  by  west  of  Dublin. 
The  tideway  in  front  of  the  town  is  about  half-a- 
mile  broad ;  any  number  of  vessels  may  here  ride  in 
safety  during  storms,  and  a  regular  ferry  has  long 
been  established  to  Ballyhack.  The  site  of  Passage 
is  the  nearest  spot  below  the  city  of  Waterford,  on 
tbe  Waterford  bank  of  the  Suir,  on  which  a  town 
could  be  built;  the  whole  sweep  of  shore  being  a 
chain  of  rocky  hills,  dropping  almost  sheer  down  to 
tbe  water's  edge ;  and  even  this  spot  is  so  narrow  as 
to  occasion  Passage  to  be  inconveniently  packed  be- 
tween an  overhanging  hill  and  tbe  tide.  "Tbe 
town,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  is  situated  under  a  bill  so 
steep,  that  few  care  to  ride  it  up  or  down  ;  however, 
tbe  inhabitants  make  nothing  of  it.  Yet  their  situ- 
ation seems  to  be  none  of  the  most  comfortable,  as 
this  rocky  hill,  which  is  six  times  as  high  as  the 
highest  bouse  in  the  place,  bangs  over  their  heads. 
On  the  top  the  church  is  erected,  to  which  the  in- 
habitant* have  no  very  easy  walk ;  and  as  the  hill 
lies  north  and  south,  they  have  but  little  of  the  sun 
after  mid-day,  especially  in  winter ,  which,  with  an 
easterly  wind,  must  make  the  place  very  bleak  and 
unpleasant."  Tbe  streets  are  confined;  and  the 
bouses  are  poor  and  neglected,  and  exhibit  evident 
marks  that  the  town  has  ceased  to  prosper.  A  pier 
at  the  town  is  sufficiently  commodious,  and  projects 


depth  of  water,  to  afford  huge  ves- 
sels convenience  for  loading  and  discharging.  A 
blockhouse  mounted  with  several  guns,  formerly  stood 
on  tbe  site  of  the  pier,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
the  governor  of  Duncannon  fort.  In  1649,  during 
Cromwell's  siege  of  Waterford,  a  parliamentarian 
;  of  6  troops  of  dragoons  and  4  of  horse 
Passage,  and  took  it  with  some 
difficulty ;  and  afterwards  a  royalist  force  marched 
to  retake  it,  but  were  turned  from  their  purpose. 
See  Waterford  (City  or).  In  1663,  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  was  made  governor  of  Passage  for  life. 
A  Roman  Catholic  pariah  in  the  dio.  of  Water- 
ford and  Lisniore  takes  name  from  Passage,  and 


has  chapels  here  and  at  Ktlkea  and  Faithleg.  Area 

of  the  town,  37  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  658;  in 
1841,624.  Houses  108.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  12;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  44; 
in  other  pursuits,  107.  Families  dependent 
on  property  and  professions,  6 ;  on  the  directing  i 
labour,  48 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  37 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  72.  A  portion  of  the  town 
which,  in  1831,  contained  352  inhabitants,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  quondam  county  of  the  city  of 
Waterford,  but  was  transferred  to  the  barony  of 
Gualtier  by  the  act  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  108  and 
109. 

PASSAGE,  a  village  on  the  east  shore  of  Kinsale 
Harbour,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Kinsale,  and  within 
the  barony  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned.  • 

PASSAGE  (East),  abamlet  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  east  channel  of  Cork  Harbour,  3*  miles  east 
by  north  of  Cove,  barony  of  Barrvroore,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  A  ferry  here  connects  Great  Island  with 
the  mainland  of  Barrymore  and  with  Imokilly.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

PASSAGE  (West),  a  post,  market,  and  sea- 
port town,  in  the  parishes  of  Marmullane  and  Monks- 
town  barony,  of  Kerricurrihy,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  west  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Lee,  opposite  Great  Island,  1$  mile  north  of  Monks- 
town,  3  north-west  of  Cove,  5\  east-south-east  of 
Cork,  and  131}  south-west  of  Dublin.  The  envi- 
rons are  both  romantic  and  beautiful ;  and  they  pre- 
sent man  v  interesting  features,  both  natural  and  ar- 
tificial. The  southern  vicinity  leads  out  the 
and  elaborately  cut  road,  past  1 
Stairs  to  Monkstown;  and  the  northern  vicinity  is 
sprinkled  with  villas,  bathing  -  lodges,  and  other 
pleasant  residences.  The  town  itself  consists  chiefly 
of  two  central,  irregularly  built  streets,  about  a 
mile  in  length;  and  possesses  a  parish-church,  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  and  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  Tbe  quay  was  built  in  1836,  is  a  sub- 
stantial structure,  and  affords  accommodation  to  the 
steam-vessels  which  ply  on  tbe  river  and  down  the 
estuary.  Near  tbe  quay  is  a  dock-yard ;  and  at  tbe 
south  end  of  the  town  are  large  and  convenient  baths. 
Passage  I 
it  is,  as  its  | 

ferry-Btation  between  Cork  and  Cove; 
increasingly  frequented  place  of  at  once  commerce, 
ship-building,  sea-bathing,  and  landscape-viewing ; 
and,  in  all  these  capacities,  it  is  the  scene  of  much 
resort  and  of  considerable  bustle.  "  The  disadvan- 
tages and  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
between  Passage  and  Cork," says  Mr.  Windele,  "are 
much  in  favour  of  the  former.  In  the  channel  the 
greatest  depth  is  16  feet,  but  at  the  neap  tides  it 
falls  13  and  sometimes  1  M  feet.  It  cannot  be  gen- 
erally used  with  a  north-east  wind,  and  very  fre- 
quently sailing  vessels  are  detained  at  Passage  by 
the  tides.  To  reach  Cork  from  Passage  after  the 
first  hour  of  ebb  would  require  a  fast  vessel;  and 
after  the  tide  has  retired  for  a  couple  of  hours,  tbe 
transit  becomes  very  doubtful.  The  upper  part  of 
the  river  is  not,  therefore,  practicable  at  all  for  large 
vessels  exceeding  150  tons  burthen;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  at  Passage  there  is  a  great  depth  of  water 
in  front  of  tbe  town,  with  a  safe  channel,  which, 
added  to  the  necessity  of  large  vessels  unloading 
there,  are  facilities  from  which  Passage  derives  con- 
siderable advantage."  A  proposal  was  made  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  to  construct  a  railway  from  Cork 
to  Passage:  see  Cork.  The  Passage  and  Monks- 
town  dispensary  is  within  the  Cork  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  39,06; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £119,  and  administered 


end  ot  the  town  are  large  and  convenient  baths, 
ge  is  the  port  of  Cork  tor  all  very  large  vessels; 
as  its  name  imports,  the  grand  thoroughfare  or 
station  between  Cork  and  Cove;  it  is  also  an 
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to  2,156  patients.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held 
at  Passage  on  every  Friday.  Area  of  the  Monks- 
town  section  of  the  town,  16  acres;  of  the  Marmul- 
lane  section,  42  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1631, 
2,141  ;  in  1841,  1,721.  Houses  247-  Pop.  of  the 
Monkstown  section,  in  1631,  1,153;*  in  1641,  372. 
Houses  52.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 3;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  45;  in  other 
pursuits.  27-  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  1 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  44;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  19;  on  means  not  specified, 
11.  Pop.  of  the  Marmullane  section,  in  1631,  988; 
In  1841,  1,349.  Houses  195.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  45;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
104;  in  other  pursuits,  136.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  16;  on  the  di- 
recting of  labour,  101 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
107 ;  on  means  not  specified,  61.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic parish  in  the  dio.  of  Cork  takes  name  from  Pas- 
sage, and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Sbanbally. 

PASS-IF-YOU-CAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Rathconnel,  barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magheradernon, 
co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  stands  3  miles  north- 
east of  Mullingar,  on  the  road  thence  to  Collinstown 
and  Old-castle.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

PASS-OF-KILBRIDE.  See  Kilbride- Pilate. 

PATRICK'S  (St.).  See  Dublin,  Kilkenny, 
Wkxford.  Limerick,  and  Waterford. 

PATRICKS-ROCK  (St.).    See  Cashel. 

PATRICK'S- WELL  ( St.),  a  village  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Kilkeedy,  Killonahan,  and  Mungrett,  barony 
of  Pobblebrien,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  stands 
on  the  mail-road  from  Limerick  to  Tralee,  3  miles 
north-east  of  A  dare,  4}  north  of  Croom,  5  south- 
west of  Limerick,  and  99  south-west  by  west  of 
Dublin.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  seats  of  Attyflin, 
Mount-Earl,  Elm-park,  Greenmount,  Fort-Etna, 
Richmond,  and  Jockey-Hall,  and  the  ruins  of  Mun- 
grett-abhey.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  in 
the  village  on  the  second  Friday  of  every  month. 
The  St.  Patrick's-  Well  dispensary  is  within  the 
Poor-law  union  of  Limerick;  and,  in  1839^*0,  it 
received  £84  15s.,  and  expended  £64  15s.  A 
Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick  takes 
name  from  St.  Patrick's- Well ;  and  has  chapels  at 
Ballybrown  and  Lurraga.  The  village  straggles  at 
comparatively  great  length  along  the  public  road. 
Area  of  the  Kilkeedy  section,  13  acres ;  of  the  Kill- 
onahan  section,  12  acres ;  of  the  Mungrett  section, 
14  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  512 ;  in  1641, 
541.  Houses  83.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  57 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  40 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  18.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  1 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour.  29;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  51;  on 
means  not  specified,  9.  Pop.  of  the  Kilkeedy  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  306;  in  1841.  239.  Houses  45.  Pop. 
of  the  Killonahan  section,  in  1631,  93;  in  1841,  144. 
Houses  '24.  Pop.  of  the  Mungrett  section,  in  1831, 
113;  in  1841,  158.    Houses  24. 

PAUL'S  (St.).    Sec  Dublin  and  Cork. 

PAULSTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parishes  of  Shan- 
kill  and  Kilmacahill,  barony  of  Gowran,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Kil- 
kenny to  Car  low,  3)  miles  north -north -west  of 
Goresbridge,  3j  north-north-east  of  Gowran,  and  8J 
east  by  north  of  Kilkenny.  It  contains  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  constabulary  barrack,  and  a  grave- 
yard ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  Sbankill  church,  Kil- 
macahill church,  Shankill-castle,  Mountrath-bouse, 
Monefellin- house,  Paidstowu- castle,  Viewmount, 
Duninga,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  a  church,  and  an 


to  hare 


'  abbey.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin  takes  name  from  PauUtown. 
and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Goresbridge.  Area  ot 
the  Sbankill  section  of  the  village,  4  acres ;  of  the 
Kilmacahill  section,  2  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the 
whole,  265 ;  of  the  Kilmacahill  section,  179.  Houses 
in  the  whole,  52;  in  the  Kilmacahill  section,  39. 

PEMBROKESTOWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Lisnakill,  barony  of  Middlethird,  4}  miles  south- 
west of  Waterford,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  In  it» 
vicinity  are  Pembrokestown-bousc,  a  cromlech,  and 
the  rums  of  Loughdeheen  castle.  "  There  is,"  says 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  R  viand,  "  a  romantic  wildness  in 
the  country  about  Pembrokestown  which  is  totally 
unlike  any  thing  to  be  seen  in  this  barony.  The 
hiUs,  which  rise  precipitously,  are  covered  with 
singularly  bold  and  rugged  rocks ;  and  immediately 
adjoining  and  between  these  irregular  elevations, 
small  patches  of  the  finest  land,  watered  by  a  clear 
stream  and  sheltered  from  every  wind,  present  a  re- 
tired and  quiet  landscape,  which  even  from  contrast 
must  be  considered  interesting.  A  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  farmers'  dwellings,  and  some  judicious 
planting,  would  supply  all  that  is  wanting  to  render 
the  scenery  perfect." 

PENKOYLE.  See  Kilcullen  (Old). 
PENNYCOMEQUICK,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Ennereilv,  barony  of  Arklow,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  jt  stands  on  the  coast,  3J  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Arklow ;  and  adjoining  it  are  a  bury- 
ing-jrround,  and  the  ruins  of  Ennereily  church. 

PEPPERSTOWN,  or  Prppardstown,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  1  mile  north-east  of 
Fethard,  co.  Tippcrary,  Munster.  Length,  south- 
westward,  '3J  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2j  ;  area, 
4,779  acres,  1  rood,  29  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.156;  in  1841,  1,215.  Houses  172.  The  surface 
consists  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  worth,  on  the 
average,  about  30s.  per  plantation  acre  per  annum. 
The  highest  ground  is  in  the  centre,  and  bas  an  alti- 
tude of  361  feet  above  sea-level.  The  seats  are 
Knockelly-house  and  Brookhill ;  and  the  antiquities 
are  the  ruins  of  two  churches,  Knockellv- castle, 
Crump's-castle,  and  Slanestown-castle.  The  road 
from  Fethard  to  Drangan  passes  through  the  interior. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Fethard  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 
Tithe  composition,  £250.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  11  Churchmen,  10  Presbyterians,  and 
1,194  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

PETER'S  (St.),  a  parish  on  the  north  border  of 
the  barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster  Its 
east  end  contains  a  small  part  of  the  town  of  Wex- 
ford :  which  see.  Length,  west-south-westward, 
3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1 J  ;  area,  1,405  acres,  11 
perches, — of  which  23  acres,  3  roods,  4  perches  lie 
detached.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,445;  in  1841,  1.690. 
Houses  304.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
748;  in  1841,  1.177.  Houses  200.  The  surface 
consists,  in  a  general  view,  of  good  land.  The  chief 
rural  residences  are  Lornhill-house,  Great-Clonard, 
Little-Clonard,  Roseville,  and  Newhill-house.  The 
road  from  Wexford  to  Fethard  and  Duncannon  passes 
through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  an  impropriate 
curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Patrick's  of 
Wexford,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition 
belonging  to  the  incumbent,  £85.  The  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  chapel  is  the  principal  Roman 
Catholic  place  of  worship  for  the  town  of  Wexford ; 
it  stands  on  the  high  north-western  outskirts  of  the 
town,  closely  adjoining  the  Roman  Catholic  college 
of  Wexford ;  and  it  has  4  officiates,  and  an  attend- 
of  8,000.  The  Convent  chapel  is  under  the 
of  the  sam 
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only  by  its  own  inmates  and  a  few 
In  1634,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  110,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,338;  and  G 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £18 
from  the  National  Board,  one  with  an  unreported 
sum  from  subscriptions  and  public  collection,  and 
one  with  £64  from  the  clergy  of  the  diocese — had 
on  their  books  490  boys  and  339  girls. 

PETER'S  (St.).    See  Dublin,  Dbooheoa, 
Cobb,  Watbrposd,  and  Roscommon. 
PETER'S  (St.)  akd  PAUL'S  (St.).  See  Kil- 

PETTIGOE,  a  village,  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Drumkeeran,  barony  of  Lurg,  co.  Fermanagh,  but 
chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Templecame,  barony  of  Tyr- 
hugh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  rivulet 
Termon,  on  the  road  from  Beleek  to  Castle-Derg, 
and  on  the  east  road  from  Enniskillcn  to  Donegal. 
1  mile  north  of  the  nearest  part  of  Lower  Lough 
Erne,  3  J  south  by  east  of  Lough  Oerg,  4}  west- 
north-west  of  Kesh,  14  south-east  by  east  of  Done- 
gal, 16  north -north -west  of  Enniskillen,  and  06 
north-north- west  of  Dublin.  It  stands  amidst  pretty 
green  and  wooded  hills ;  and  its  vicinity  offers  vari- 
ous fine  vantage-grounds  for  obtaining  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  basin  of  Lower  Lough  Erne.  The  vil- 
lage contains  a  church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  it  is  a  prosperous  and 


improving  place ;  and,  unhappily,  it  possesses  not  a 
little  notoriety  as  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims  who  frequent  Lough  Derg.  See 


Debo  (  Lough).  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Don- 
egal Poor-law  union.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held 
on  tbe  last  Friday  of  every  month ;  and  a  fair  is  held 
on  tbe  20th  day  of  every  month.  A  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  oio.  of  Clogher  takes  name  from  Pet- 
tigoe,  and  has  chapels  at  Templecarne,  Castle-Cald- 
well,  and  Mountain.  Area  of  the  Fermanagh  section 
of  the  village,  10  acres;  of  the  Donegal  section,  15 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1841,  616.  Houses  90. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  30;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  65 ;  in  other  pursuits,  19. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 10;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  63;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  37 ;  on  means  not  specified,  4. 
Pop.  of  the  Donegal  section,  in  1841,  490.  Houses 
71. 

PHIBSBOROUOH,  a  handsome  suburban  vil- 
lage, on  the  north  side  of  Dublin,  and  on  the  Royal 
Canal,  1 J  mile  from  Dublin  castle,  co.  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

PHILIPSTOWN  (Tint),  a  rivulet  of  King's 
county,  Leinster.  It  rises  in  four  sources  about  2  miles 
south  and  south-west  of  the  town  of  Philipstown, 
and  pursues  a  lazy  and  very  sinuous  course  of  about 
7  miles  prevailingly  eastward  and  through  a  region  of 
bogs,  to  the  formation  of  the  western  head-stream 
of  tbe  Feagh  river  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
parish  of  Ballinakill.  It  possesses  considerable 
economical  value  as  a  natural  drain  for  a  great  ex- 
panse of  bog ;  and  is  circumstantially  reported  on  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 

PHILIPSTOWN  (Lowkb'),  a  barony  of  King's 
county,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
co.  Westmcath;  on  the  east,  by  the  baronies  of 
Warrenstown  and  Coolestown  ;  on  the  south  by  the 
barony  of  Upper  Philipstown ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
tbe  baronies  of  Geasbil  and  Ballycowan.  Length, 
southward,  7  miles;  extreme  breadth,  5J;  area, 
30,691  acres,  3  roods,  2  perches, — of  which  5  acres, 
20  perches  are  in  Lough-Na-Shade.  Two  heights 
in  the  interior  have  altitudes  of  respectively  301  and 
376  feet  above  sea-level ;  one  on  the  north  border 
has  an  altitude  of  457  feet ;  and  Croghan  Hill,  one 


of  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  natural  features 
within  a  vast  expanse  of  circumjacent  country,  has 
an  altitude  of  769  feet.  The  surface  of  the  barony, 
with  the  exception  of  these  heights,  is  flat,  tame, 
and  comparatively  low;  and,  in  common  with  the 
surface  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Philipstown,  it  com- 
prises an  enormous  proportion  of  bog.  Some  remarks 
on  the  prevailingly  miserable  condition  of  these  two 
baronies  will  be  found  in  our  article  on  Kino's 
County  ;  and  the  following  additional  remarks,  in 
an  official  report  made  in  1836,  are  too  important  to 
bear  being  omitted :  "  From  the  evidence  received, 
as  well  as  from  observation,  it  is  evident  that  the 
labourers,  instead  of  being  naturally  idle,  as  many  in- 
sinuate, are  most  anxious  to  obtain  work,  and  travel 
many  miles  for  it,  though  their  hopes  are  so  often 
disappointed,  and  exert  themselves  tor  that  purpose, 
beyond  what  the  English  labourer  would  do,  when 
there  is  any  probability  of  trifling  renumeration ;  but 
there  is  generally  so  little  stimulus  to  exertion,  and 
their  being  able  to  get  nothing  to  do,  but  the  liberty 
of  '  walking  about  and  dragging  sorrow  after  their 
heels,'  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  habitual  idleness 
and  inactivity  did  not  fix  upon  them  in  spite  of  their 
national  quickness  and  activity.  Admitting  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  labour,  it  must  appear  an  extra- 
ordinary anomaly  that  so  many  thousand  acres  of  bog, 
inviting  cultivation,  and  well  adapted  for  it,  should 
remain  within  view  of  Philipstown  untouched,  or, 
more  correctly,  not  permitted  to  be  touched,— for 
many  would  gladly  cultivate  it  if  they  were  allowed 
to  do  so.  The  proprietors  of  tbe  bog  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philipstown  are  the  Earl  of  CharleviUe, 
Lord  and  Lady  Belvidere,  Lord  Digby,  and  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  to  whom,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been 
by  this  time  a  source  of  great  profit,  if  they  had  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  its  cultivation  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  Ballycommon  and  Mount  Lucas  bogs, 
part  of  the  immense  bog  of  Allen,  contain  nearly 
10,000  English  acres,  no  part  of  which  exceeds 
four  miles  from  Philipstown ;  they  consist  of  a  fine 
black  peat,  dry  in  places,  and  admitting  of  complete 
drainage,  being  at  an  elevation  of  from  200  to  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  abundance  of 
clay  and  limestone  gravel  at  a  convenient  depth,  and 
an  even  surface,  the  Grand  Canal  also  passing  through 
the  bog,  and  communicating  with  the  metropolis  and 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  cultivation  of  these 
bogs  would  give  employment  to  all  who  wanted,  and 
would  produce  food  anil  distribute  comfort  and  hap- 
piness to  thousands  who  are  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, it  a  company  were  to  embark  in  these  im- 
provements, I  have  no  doubt  of  the  profit  answer- 
ing their  expectation,  and  remunerating  them  for 
judicious  outlay  under  a  long  lease."  Mr  George 
Rait,  an  enlightened  and  enterprising  farmer  within 
five  miles  of  Philipstown,  has  introduced  and  prose- 
cuted so  great  improvements  to  the  district,  and  be- 
gan several  years  ago  to  command  so  great  attention 
from  some  of  his  farming  neighbours,  that  a  brief 
notice  of  his  agricultural  economy  and  practices  has 
become  essential  to  a  fair  topographical  new  of  the 
baronies.  "  He  occupies,"  says  the  reports  already 
quoted,  "a  farm  of  700  Irish,  or  upwards  of  1,100 
English  acres.  He  allows  bis  labourers  a  certain 
weight  or  measure  of  meal  and  milk  per  day,  a  room 
to  eat  their  victuals  in,  and  a  fire  to  cook  them 
by  ;  the  cost  of  the  food  allowed,  at  present  prices, 
amounts  to  £10  per  head  per  annum,  and  he  pays 
them  £7  each  in  money,  which  amounts  in  all  to  £17 
per  man  per  annum ;  the  cost  of  an  English  labourer 
is  about  £30  per  annum.  Mr.  George  Rait  and  his 
brother  are  Scotchmen,  and  came  to  the  farms  they 
severally  bold,  near  Philipstown,  twenty  years  ago. 
They  both  have  a  number  of  agricultural  pupils  at 
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premiums.  Mr.  George  Rait'*  rent  ii  £2 
2s.  per  Irish  acre.  The  toil  is  a  good  firm  dry 
loam,  which  he  cultivates  in  the  well-known  alter- 
nate Scotch  method,  but  does  not  stall-feed  his  cattle 
in  summer.  He  sows  Paeey's  perennial  rye-grass, 
which  is  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  he  finds  the  seed 
more  valuable  than  the  hay ;  the  latter  is  useful  for 
the  horses,  and  feeding  bullocks,  along  with  tur- 
nips. The  hay  is  thrashed  before  stacking,  and  the 
seed  enclosed  in  a  covering  of  straw,  and  thatched 
like  a  corn  stack  for  the  winter ;  in  spring  it  is  win- 
nowed and  prepared  for  the  English  market.  The 


UNdfbf  the  English  mar 
:  only  one  I  have  observed 


of  the  hand,"— the  only  one  I  have  observed  in 
This  manner  of  sowing  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended ;  the  most  careless  observer  would  at  once 
recognise  the  effect  of  the  machine  on  a  field  of 
clover,  from  its  remarkable  regularity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  plants;  it  also  possesses  the  advantage  of 
[  the  farmer  to  sow  his  clover  and  other  light 
windy  weather.' —The  barony  of  Lower 
Philipstown  contains  part  of  the  parish  of  Ballyburly, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballycommon, 
Croghan,  KilclonJ'ert,  and  Killaderry.  The  only 
town  is  Philipstown.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,447;  in  1841, 
7,223.  Houses  1,190.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  799 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  245; 
in  other  pursuits,  217-  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  38 ;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 395 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  792 ;  on  means 
not  specified,  36.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,314;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  529;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,409  Female*  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  632 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  798 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1,769. — This  barony  lies  partly  within  the  Poor- 
law  union  of  Edenderry,  and  partly  within  that  of 
Tullamore.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
is  1,341 ;  and  of  these,  850  were  valued  under  £5, — 
179,  under  £10,-94,  under  £15,— 76,  under  £20,— 
35,  under  £25,-21,  under  £30,-20,  under  £40,- 
15,  under  £50.— and  51,  at  and  above  £50. 

PHILIPSTOWN  (Upper],  a  barony  in  King's 
county,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
Lower  Philipstown  and  by  Coolestown ;  on  the  cast, 
by  Coolestown;  on  the  south  and  south-west,  by 
Queen's  county;  and  on  the  west,  by  Geashil. 
Length,  south-south-westward,  9  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  54  ;  area,  37,996  acres,  2  roods,  6  perches. 
The  streams  flow  upon  a  medium  elevation  of  at 
least  200  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  so  very  flat  is  the 
territorial  surface,  that  the  highest  ground  has  an 
altitude  of  »nU  278  feet  above  sea-level.  An  enor- 
mous proportion  of  the  surface,  especially  in  the 
north,  the  east,  and  the  south-west,  is  bog.  The 
condition  of  the  barony  has  been  fully  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article :  which  see.  The  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV7.,  cap.  84,  transferred  2  townlands  of  the 
parish  of  Ballykcan  from  Upper  Philipstown  to  Geas- 
hil,— pop.,  in  1841 , 147 ;  one  townland  of  the  parish  of 
Dunany,  13  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Bally  bracken, 
the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Hamsto  wn,  and  9  townlands 
of  the  parish  of  Fontatown,  from  Upper  Philipstown, 
King'sco.,  to  West  Ophaly,  co.  Kildare, — pop.  2,661 ; 
and  one  townland  of  the  parish  of  Moone,  from  Upper 
Philipstown,  King's  co.,  to  East  Ophaly,  co.  Kil- 
dare,— pop.  97.  The  parish  and  townlands  trans- 
ferred to  co.  Kildare  constituted  a  district  of  5  miles 
by  2}  ;  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and 
detached  2&  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  main 
body  of  King's  county.— The  barony  of  Upper  Phil- 
ipstown, as  now  constituted,  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Ballykcan  and  Geashil,  and  the  whole  of 
Clonyhurk.    The  only  town  is  part  of  Portarling- 


ton  -,  and  the  only  considerable  Tillage  is  Clonygowan. 

Pop.,  in  1831,  9,864 ;  in  1841,  7.452.  Houses  1,268. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  921  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  153;  in  other  pursuit*,  258. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 57 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  359 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  886;  on  means  not  specified,  30. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,203 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  715  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,336.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
763;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,145;  who  could 
rrhe,  1,487— This  barony  is  dis- 
the  Poor-law  union,  of  Athy,  Mount- 
mcllick,  and  Tullamore.  The  total  number  of  ten- 
ements valued  U  1,721;  and  of  these,  1,014  were 
valued  under  £5, — 288,  under  £10, — 141,  under  £15, 
—73,  under  £20,-48,  under  £25,-26,  under  £30. 
42,  unde^  £40,-25,  under  £50,_and  64,  at  and 

PHILIPSTOWN,  a  post  and  market  town,  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough  and  the  assise  town 
of  King's  county,  in  the  parish  of  Killaderry,  barony 
of  Lower  Philipstown,  King's  county,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  Grand  Canal,  on  the  road  from  Port- 
arlington  to  Tyrrel's-Pass,  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Tullamore  and  Birr,  4  miles  north  by  east 
of  Geashil,  6*  south-south-east  of  Tyrrel's-Pass,  7* 
east  by  north  of  Tullamore,  7(j  south-east  by  east  of 
Kilbeggan,  9|  west-south-west  of  Edenderry,  10fr 
north-north-west  of  Portarlington,  11$  north  by  east 
of  Mountemllick,  and  39  west  of  Dublin.  The  town 
obtained  its  name  in  honour  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
consort  of  Queen  Mary ;  and  was  designed  to  be  for 
King's  county  the  parallel  of  Maryborough  for  Queen's 
county.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street ;  but, 
as  to  both  environs  and  interior  character,  it  is  one 
of  the  ugliest  and  most  rueful  little  towns  in  Europe. 
An  old  doggerehrouplet  does  it  no  injustice  in  desig- 


Thai 

Even  tbe  impingement  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
might  have  both  enlivened  and  enriched  it,  serves 
just  as  a  sufficient  foil  to  elicit  the  towns  unutter- 
able dreariness.  The  assizes  continued,  till  a 
few  years  ago,  to  be  held  among  this  bog-environed 
congeries  of  cabins ;  but,  in  consequence  of  sheer 
want  of  accommodation  for  the  strangers  necessarily 
attending  them,  they  were  obliged  to  be  removed  to 
Tullamore.  The  public  buildings  are  a  sessions- 
house,  a  gaol,  a  barrack,  an  old  but  renovated  castle, 
two  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  par- 
ish church  of  Killaderry.  The  castle  bears  the  name 
of  Fort  or  Forth  Castle;  it  was  the  residence  of 
King  Philip,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  town  to  which 
he  gave  his  name ;  and  it  was  recently  repaired,  and 
is  now  inhabited.  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is  within 
the  Poor-law  union  of  Tullamore;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  expended  £129  16s.  9d.,  and  administered  to  1,092 
patients.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin  takes  name  from  Philipstown, 
and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Kill.  A  large  and  im- 
proving weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and 
fairs  are  held  in  the  town  on  Jan.  3,  March  28,  May 
15,  June  24,  Aug.  17,  Oct.  18,  and  Dec.  3.  Courts 
<  f  quarter-sessions  and  petty-sessions  arc  held  in  the 
town, — the  Utter  on  the  second  Thursday  of  every 
month.  Philipstown  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
12  Elizabeth ;  but  since  1800,  it  has  not  had  any 
corporation.  The  borough  limits  extended,  on  the 
north,  to  the  river  Ashmore ;  on  the  east,  to  Mount 
Lucas ;  on  the  south,  to  Ballingar ;  and  on  the  west,  to 
the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Kill.  The  copora- 
tion  consisted  of  1  burgomaster,  2  bailiffs,  12  bur- 
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and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen ;  but  it 
o  hare  been  kept  up  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
J  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  ami, 
at  the  Legislative  Union,  the  compensation-money 
for  disfranchisement  was  paid  to  George,  Earl  of 
Belvidere,  Robert,  Earl  of  Lanesborough,  John 
King,  Esq.,  and  Lady  Lanes  bo  rough,  his  wife,  upon 
the  trusts  of  the  will  of  Robert,  then  late  Earl  of 
Belvidere.  Area  of  the  town,  82  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,454;  in  1841,  1,489.  Houses  234.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  16;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  103;  in  other  pursuits,  149.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
27;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  118;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  1 13 ;  on  means  not  specified,  10. 

PHIL1PSTOWN,  a  parish  on  the  north  border 
of  the  barony  of  Ardee,  4  miles  north-west  of  the 
town  of  Ardee,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  north- 
eastward, 3 J  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  1|  ;  area, 
3,(159  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,659  ;  in  1841,  1,669.  Houses  291.  The  surface 
consists  of  good  arable  and  pasture  land ;  and  is 


Lagan  or  Ulyde.    The  seats 
e.  Wildgoose-lodge,  and  Tho- 
last  the  seat  of  M.  O'Reilly, 


daries  by  the  river 
are  Rathnee* 
ni  as  town-castle, — the 

Esq.  The  chief  hamlet  is  Reaghstown.  —  This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Charxxstowjt  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh. 
Tithe  composition,  £318  9s.  3d.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  situated  at  Reaghstown,  and  has 
an  attendance  of  1,033;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Tallanstown.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  90,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,597;  and  4 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £5 
from  the  incumbent,  and  £5  from  Mr.  MacCartney, 
and  one  with  £20  from  the  incumbent.  Col.  Filgate, 

and  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  had 

on  their  books  144  boys  and  28  girls. 

PHILIPSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ferrard,  2  miles  north  of  Drogheda,  co.  Louth, 
and  breadth,  each  }  of  a  mile ; 
"I  rood,  29  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831. 
70;  in  1841,  64.  Houses  10,-This  parish  lies 
within  the  dio.  of  Armagh,  but  is  not  recognised  in 
the  ecclesiastical  divisions.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants 
were  all  Roman  Catholics. 
PHILIPSTOWN,  co.  Down.  See  Porta ferrt. 
PHILIPSTOWN,  or  Philipstowk-Ncobnt,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Dundalk,  31  miles 
est  of  the  town  of  Dundalk,  co.  Loutb, 


Leinster.  Length,  east-south-eastward,  2}  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  1 ;  area,  1,035  acres,  3  roods,  15 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 459;  in  1841,  401.  Houses 
75.  The  surface  consists  of  good  arable  land ;  and 
is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Dundalk  to  Cross- 
maglen.  The  Castletown  river  traces  the  northern 
boundary.  The  seats  are  Philipstown-housc  and 
Woodbine-cottage.  Within  the  parish  are  extensive 
Cour  and  com  mills. — This  parish  is  nominally  a 
curacy,  but  practically  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Baronstown  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £107  13s.  5d. ;  glebe, 
£34  10s.  The  church  was  built  in  1798  bv  means 
of  donations  from  the  incumbent,  from  Primate 
Rokeby,  and  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  90 ;  attendance  50.  In  1R34.  the  parish- 
ioners consisted  of  29  Churchmen,  21  Presbyterians, 
and  344  Roman  Catholics. 
PHINAGH.  See  Fixooh. 
PHCENIX-PARK,  a  public  demesne,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  west  side  of  Dublin,  and  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  James,  Chapel-Izod,  and  Castle- 
knock,  barony  of  Castleknock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 


It  extends  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Liffey,  from 
a  point  5  furlongs  above  the  village  of  Chapel-Izod, 
to  a  point  240  yards  above  George  IV.'s  Bridge; 
and  it  measures  about  5.J  Irish  miles  in  circumference, 
and  1,760  statute  acres  in  area.  It  serves  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  dignity  of  the  vice-regal  establish- 
ment, and  as  a  place  of  public  resort  for  recreation 
and  exercise  ;  and  it  contains  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  houses  for  the 
secretaries  of  state,  and  other  officers  of  government, 
the  Hibernian  Society's  school  for  the  children  of 
soldiers,  the  Phoenix- Pillar,  the  Wellington  Testi- 
monial, the  Royal  Military  Infirmary,  and  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. 

"  We  are  informed  in  the  history  of  Dublin  by 
Dr.  Walsh,"  says  Mr.  Brewer,  «  that  the  park  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  corruption  of  the  Irish  term 
Finnn-uist/c  (clear,  or  fair,  water),  pronounced  fin- 
uiske*,  '  which  articulated  in  the  brief  English  man- 
ner, exactly  resembles  the  word  Phoenix.'  The 
manor  of  Phoenix,  made  part  of  the  lands  of  Kil- 
mainham,  and  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown  by  Sir 
John  Rawson,  prior  of  that  hospital,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  An  intention  of  forming  the  demesne 
into  a  deer-park  was  entertained  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  this  design  was  not  carried 
into  effect  till  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  since  which 
date  large  additions  have  been  made  from  lands 
purchased  under  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  The 
completion  of  the  demesne,  as  regards  ornamental 
disposal,  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  accomplished 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who,  whilst  residing  in  Ireland 
as  lord-lieutenant,  embellished  the  park  with  many 
walks  and  plantations. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, this  extensive  park  is  more  conspicuous  for 
natural  than  artificial  beauties ;  and  is,  perhaps,  in 
every  point  of  view,  except  as  regards  dimensions, 
excelled  by  many  demesnes  in  the  possession  of 
ennobled  or  private  individuals.  Its  attractions  are, 
however,  considerable.  Two  '  lakes,'  of  moderate 
extent,  are  well  situated  to  adorn  the  principal 
ride  ;  and  their  pensive  waters  intermingle  with  the 
scenery  at  several  points  of  observation.  The  great 
extent  of  the  grounds,  and  the  prevailing  undulation 
of  surface,  produce  an  abundant  variety  of  landscape ; 
and  many  noble  views  are  obtained  of  contiguous 
tracts,  in  which  the  city  of  Dublin  stands  displayed 
with  peculiar  advantage.  The  endeavours  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  disposal 
of  the  grounds;  but,  in  one  instance,  be  called  to 
his  aid  the  decorative  hands  of  architecture  and 
sculpture.  In  the  centre  of  an  area,  approached  by 
four  avenues,  his  lordship  erected  a  stone  column, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  on  the  top  of  which  is  sculp- 
tured the  emblem  of  the  Phoenix,  reproductive  from 
its  own  ashes.  There  appears  to  lie  little  propriety 
in  the  adoption  of  a  figure,  which  is  connected  with 
the  demesne  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  operation 
of  an  Anglicism  calculated  to  create  national  risi- 
bility ;  and  the  pillar  (no  more  than  thirty  feet  in 
heights,  sinks  into  insignificance,  when  viewed  as  the 
central  ornament  of  so  extensive  a  district." 

The  Viceregal  Lodge  is  situated  I  i  mile  north-west 
of  the  city-entrance  to  the  park ;  and,  as  to  both  posi- 
tion and  architectural  character,  must  be  considered 
rather  as  a  place  of  temporary  retirement,  than  as  a 
state  building  in  use  for  the  performance  of  official 
duty.  The  original  structure  was  a  small,  plain,  brick 
mansion,  erected  by  a  private  individual,  and  pur- 
chased by  government ;  wings  were  added,  in  1802, 
by  Lord  Hardwicke ;  and  the  north  front,  the  only  or- 
namental facade, — of  a  respectable  and  pleasing  cha- 
racter, decorated  with  four  Ionic  pillars  sustaining 
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-wm  erected  chiefly  by  Lord  Whit  worth, 
a  design  by  Francis  Johnstone,  Esq.  The 
lodge,  in  spite  of  its  plainness  and  comparative  in- 
commodiousness,  was  the  principal  residence  of 
George  IV.  during  his  visit  to  Ireland.  The  chief 
secretary's  house  is  situated  4}  furlongs  west-south- 
west, and  the  under  secretary's  house  4}  furlongs 
west-north- west,  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge;  but  they 
are  too  plain  structures  to  challenge  any  remark. 
The  other  buildings  within  the  park  were  noticed 
in  the  article  on  the  city  of  Dublin  :  which  see. 
The  beautiful  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  is 
situated  on  the  east  verge  of  the  park,  3.J  furlongs 
from  the  city-entrance ;  it  is  very  spacious  and  judi- 
ciously disposed,  and  tolerably  well  furnished  ;  it  is 
daily  open  to  visitors  for  an  admission-fee  of  sixpence 
from  each ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
a*  well  as  rational  places  for  the  recreation  of  the 
citizens. 

PHOUL-A-PHOUCA,  or  Pol-a-Phcca,  a  cele- 
brated waterfall  on  the  boundary  between  the  parish 
of  Ballymore- Eustace,  barony  of  South  Naas,  co. 
Kildare,  and  the  parish  of  Hollywood,  barony  of 
Lower  Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It 
occurs  on  the  river  Litfey,  1}  mile  east-south-east 
of  the  town  of  Ballymore-Eustace,  and  3]  south- 
south-west  of  Blessington.  The  fall  consists  of 
three  leaps  or  stages,  amounting,  in  a  time  of  flood, 
to  150  feet  in  descent ;  and  it  occurs  in  a  chasm  of 
only  40  feet  in  width,  between  sheer  clilfs  of  grey- 
wacke  rock.  "  The  centre  fall,"  says  the  author 
of  the  Guide  to  Wicklow,  "  is  an  extraordinary  and 
terrific  object.  Here  the  whole  body  of  water  com- 
posing the  stream  of  the  Litfey  rushes  down  with 
the  utmost  impetuosity  into  a  circular  basin  of  stone, 
worn  perfectly  smooth,  the  form  of  which  imparts 
to  the  water  a  rotatory  motion,  which  Sewards  com- 
pares to  the  eddy  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  called 
the  Navel  of  the  Sea,  a  vortex  whose  power  of  en- 
gulphing  is  so  great,  that  no  vessel  dares  approach 
it.  Across  this  chasm  a  bridge  has  been  thrown,  to 
continue  the  new  line  of  road  to  New-Ross ;  the 
span  of  the  arch  is  sixty-five  feet,  the  altitude  of 
the  chord  above  the  upper  fall  is  forty-seven  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  keystone  of  the  arch  above  the 
river's  bed  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  from  the 
battlements  there  is  a  direct  perpendicular  view  into 
the  whirlpool  just  now  described,  and  which  gives 
name  to  the  waterfall.  This  beautiful  object  and 
bold  conception,  the  bridge  of  Pol-a-Phuca,  is  built 
from  the  design  of  Alexander  Nimmo,  Esq.  Mr. 
Duncan's  design  was  a  little  further  up  the  river, 
from  an  idea  of  instability  or  want  of  room,  so  near 
the  fall.  The  arch  is  of  the  second  order  of  pointed 
architecture,  and  is  thrown  from  rock  to  rock  pre- 
cisely over  the  principal  fall.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  bridge  the  bed  of  the  river  alone  appears  to  the 
spectator,  but  on  crossing  quickly  to  the  other  side  and 
looking  down,  he  is  astonished  at  perceiving  here 
an  additional  depth  of  near  one  hundred  feet,  from 
the  same  level  to  the  lowest  bed  of  the  river;  the 
effect  will  be  found  very  extraordinary,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  water  falling  a  perpendicular  height  of 
more  than  fifty  feet  immediately  under  the  causeway. 
•  *  The  scenery  on  each  side  of  the  fall  might  be  made 
very  interesting  and  beautiful  by  a  trifling  expense 
in  planting.  One  side  was  planted,  some  years 
since,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Miltown,  whose  property 
it  is  ;  but  the  other  side  of  the  glen  belongs  to  the 
see  of  Dublin,  and  is  held,  under  lease  of  the  arch- 
bishop, by  the  Rev.  Richard  Wolfe  of  Forcnaughts, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare.  It  is  quite  naked  and 
barren,  unproductive  to  the  proprietors,  and  ungrate- 
ful to  the  eye  of  the  picturesque  tourist.  Upon 
Lord  Miltown's  side  of  the  glen,  there  is  a 


while  away  a 


taker  who  receives  visitors,  and  points  out  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  with  great  civility  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  pretty  cottages,  summer-houses,  grotto*, 
banquetting-rooms,  &c,  are  scattered  through  the 
hanging  wood ;  seats,  too,  are  placed  in  the  most 
advantageous  placet  for  viewing  each  particular  in- 
clination in  the  waterfall,  and  many  circumstances 
conspire  to  render  the  grounds  at  " 
very  pleasing  retreat  in  which  to  \ 
summer's  day." 

PHOUL-A-PHOUCA,  co.  Fermanagh.  See 
Innismacsaint. 

PIERCETOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Rath- 
conrath,  44  miles  north-north-east  of  Ballymore,  co. 
Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length.  south-south-ea*t- 
ward,  4  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2J ;  area,  4,230 
acres,  2  roods,  1  perch, — of  which  6  acres,  3  roods. 
27  perches  are  in  the  river  Inny.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,089 ;  in  1841,  1,080.  Houses  179.  The  west  and 
south-west  districts  are  bog ;  and  the  other  districts 
consist  of  land  worth  about  30s.  per  plantation  acre 
per  annum.  The  river  Inny  traces  the  short  northern 
boundary,  and  the  rivulet  Blackwater  traces  thither 
a  large  stretch  of  the  north-eastern  boundary.  The 
seats  are  Ballinacarra-house  and  Williamstown-lodgv. 
The  road  from  Ballymore  to   Rathowen  paa-ie* 

through  the  interior  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Almoritia  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition.  £95 ;  glebe, 
£24.  The  church  is  in  ruins.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  situated  at  Ballinacarra,  and  has  an  attend- 
ance of  about  700;  and,  iu  the  Roman  Catholic 

?arochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
orgney.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  48 
Churchmen,  7  Presbyterians,  and  1,053  Roman 
Catholics;  and  2  daily  schools  —  one  of  which  at 
Ballinacarra  was  supported  with  £30  a- year  from 
Mr.  Digby-had  on  their  books  38  boys  and  87 
girls. 

PIERCETOWN,  Piercetownlandy,  or  Leck- 
now,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Duleek,  41  miles  south  by  west  of  the  town  of  Du- 
leek,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length  of  the  Lower 
Duleek  section,  southward,  1£  mile;  breadth,  j. 
Length  of  the  Upper  Duleek  section,  south-south- 
eastward, 2  miles;  extreme  breadth,  I|.  Area  of 
the  Lower  Duleek  section,  635  acres,  2  roods,  5 
perches;  of  the  Upper  Duleek  section,  1,895  acres, 
3  roods,  28  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
according  to  fhe  Census,  720,  but  according  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  518 ;  in  1841, 590.  Houses 
105.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Lower  Duleek  section, 
167 ;  of  the  Upper  Duleek  section,  423.  Houses  in 
the  two  sections,  26  and  79.  The  Lower  Duleek 
section  consists  of  the  townland  of  Balrath,  lies  1  k 
mile  north-west  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  Upper 
Duleek  section ;  and  was  transferred  from  Upper 
Duleek  to  Lower  Duleek  by  the  Act  6  and  7  William 
IV.  The  land  of  both  sections  is  good.  The  seats 
in  the  Lower  Duleek  section  are  Bal rath-house, 
Snugborough-house,  the  Grove,  and  Mullaghfin- 
house.  The  road  from  Duleek  to  Ratoath  passes 
across  the  north-west  wing  of  the  Upper  Duleek 
section. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Kilmoon  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £169  8s. ;  glebe,  £14. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  12,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  522;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  cha|>cl,  nor  school. 

PILL  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  south-west  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  rises  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  hamlet  of  Tullahought,  and  flows  64 
miles  southward,  past  the  village  of  Pilltown,  to  the 
Suir,  at  a  point  6  or  7  furlongs  above  the  hamlet  of 
Fiddown.    The  name  Pill,  however,  is  rather  gsjft. 
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eric  than  specific,  and  designates  a  considerable  num. 
ber  of  slow- running  tide-stemmed  rivulet*  of  the 
south-east  of  Ireland. 

PILL,  or  Corcck  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  south 
of  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  rises  between  the 
hills  of  Ballagh  and  Camorous,  7  miles  east  of  New- 
Ross,  and  flow*  10  miles  southward  to  the  bead  of 
Bah  now  Harbour.  "  This  river,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall.  "  is  famed  in  the  county  history  as  the  barrier 
of  the  English,  and  was  called,  par  excellence,  The 
Pill, — a  name  applied  generally  to  tide-inlets.  Sir 
George  Carew,  writing  in  Elizabeth's  time,  observes, 
that  the  south  part  of  the  shire,  as  the  most  civil 
part,  is  contained  within  a  river  called  Pill ;  where 
the  auncyentest  gentilmen,  descended  of  the  first  con- 
querors, do  inhabit;  the  other,  also,  without  the 
nrer,  is  inhabited  by  the  original  Irishe,  the  Kavan- 
agh»,  Moroghes,  and  Kinselaghs,  who  possesse  the 
wooddy  part  of  the  country,  and  yet  are  daylie  more 
and  more  scattered  by  our  Englishe  gentilmen,  who 
incroche  upon  them,  and  plant  castles  and  piles 
within  them."  Hollinshed  alludes  to  the  exclusive 
effects  of  this  natural  circumvallation ;  "but  of  all 
places,"  he  tells  us,  "  Weisforde,  with  the  territorie 
bsied  and  perclosed  within  the  river  called  the  Pill, 
was  so  quite  estranged  from  Irish  rie,  as  if  a  t  raveller 
of  the  Irish  had  pitcht  his  foot  within  the  Pill,  and 
spoken  Irish,  the  Weisfordians  would  command  him 
foorthwith  to  turoe  the  other  end  of  his  toong,  and 
sneak  English,  or  els  bring  bis  trouchman  with  him. 
The  guarding  of  this  river  was  deemed  of  such  im- 
portance, that  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  by 
Henry  V  I.  for  building  towers  upon  its  banks,  and 
"that  none  shal  breake  the  fortifications  or  strengtbe 

the  same  water  from  the  woode  of  Bannow  to  the 
Pill  adjoyninge  to  the  river  of  Slane ;  savinge  soe 
much  waise  as  shal  be  made  by  the  commandment 
and  viewe  of  the  bishop  and  deane  of  Femes,  the 
wneschall  of  the  libertie,  and  sherriffe  of  the  crosse." 
Br  patent,  Henry  IV.  appointed  John  Neville,  Baron 
of  Rosgarland,  keeper  of  this  water ;  and  the  ancient 
feudal  tenure  by  which  the  Hore  family  held  the 
manor  of  Pole,  was  '  the  service  of  keeping  a  passage 
over  the  Pill  water  as  often  as  the  sessions  should 
be  held  at  Wexford.'" 

PILLTOWN,  a  small  market,  post,  and  sea- 
port town,  in  the  parish  of  Fiddown,  barony  of 
lverk,  eo.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
rivulet  Pill,  and  on  the  mail-road  from  Waterford 
to  Clonmel,  |  of  a  mile  south  of  the  route  of  the 
proposed  railway  from  Waterford  to  Limerick,  1} 
utile  north  of  the  river  Suir,  3$  east  of  Carrick-on- 
Suir,  lot  north-west  by  west  of  Waterford,  15} 
"  -west  of  Thomas  town,  and  754  south- 
.  of  Dublin.  The  immediate  circumjacent 
excels  most  districts  of  Ireland  in  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  the  natural  scenery,  and  the  ar- 
tificial embellishments  which  it  presents  in  small 
»pace ;  and  boasts,  in  particular,  the  tasteful,  well- 
kept,  and  magnificent  demesne  of  Besborough,  the 
reiidence  of  the  Ponsonby  family,  Earls  of  Bes- 
borough. Both  the  town  and  its  environs  are  the 
property  of  that  family  ;  and  they  afford  a  distin- 
guished instance  of  the  benefits  which  may  be  con- 
ferred, the  beauties  which  may  be  created,  and  the 
taste  and  skill  which  may  be  diffused,  by  the  iudi- 
and  the  wise  encouragements  of  a  resident 
"  The  gentleman  who  filled  the  respon- 
i  of  agent  to  the  Besborough  estate,  about 
I  ago,  was  a  man  of  considerable  taste,  in  the 
extended  signification  of  the  word.  He  was  a  lover 
of  pictures,  and  an  encourager  of  the  fine  arts,  gen- 
erally speaking,  and  was  extremely  anxious  to  im- 
prove and  beautify  the  spot  over  which  he  had,  at 


the  time,  an  almost  absolute  control.  He  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  cherishing  native  talent,  and 
during  his  reign  (for  reign  it  might  almost  be  called), 
Pilltown  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  produced 
several  young  artists  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  in 
their  respective  branches  of  the  fine  arts. 


indeed,  with  the  fatality  attendant  on  Irish  _ 

verified  the  description  of  the 


have, 
poet, 

"  Unhallowed  tlicy  deep  in  the  croM  ways  of  fame 

while  others,  and  some  of  them  are  still  living,  have 
acquired  a  fuir  share  of  local  celebrity  for  their  clever- 
ness and  talent.  Under  the  dynasty  of  the  person  we 
allude  to,  a  spirit  for  outward  improvement  at  least  was 
diffused  throughout  the  bosoms  of  most  of  the  tenantry, 
which  the  fostering  care  and  encouraging  eye  of  the 
proprietor  himself  nave  since  matured  and  preserved, 

firactice  and  theory  having  gone  on  hand  in  hand  under 
lis  prudent  direction.  About  eight  years  ago,  Lord 
Duncannon,  eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  Besborough, 
visited,  for  the  first  time,  this  portion  of  the  posses- 
sions of  his  ancestors,  bringing  his  family  with  him. 
The  change  which  immediately  took  place  for  the 
better  in  the  entire  appearance  of  the  place,  and  in 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  was  strikingly  great. 
There  were  rack-rents  and  middlemen  before,  which 
not  all  the  external  beauty  of  the  place  could  atone 
for.  These  were  both  at  once,  and  without  delay, 
abolished.  There  were  occasionally  village  tyrannies : 
these  were  put  a  stop  to.  The  poorest  labourer 
wa3  taught  to  feel,  that  though  he  was  subject  him- 
self to  the  control  of  the  laws,  he  had  also  a  protec- 
tion in  them  from  oppression.  In  his  arrival  also,  an 
incentive  was  given  to  industry,  to  improvement  an 
example,  to  morality  a  reward,  and  to  vice  a  power- 
ful and  stern  check." 

The  principal  street  of  the  town  is  about  half-a- 
mile  in  length.  The  cottages  are  mostly  of  modern 
construction ;  they  have  in  front,  and  enclosed  from 
the  pathway,  small  gardens  of  flowers  and  ever- 
greens ;  and  they  are  distinguished  for  both  an  ex- 
ternal neatness  and  an  internal  cleanliness  which  are 
not  common  in  the  small  towns  of  Ireland.  Both 
the  market-house  and  the  hotel  are  pleasing  build- 
ings of  two  stories,  but  in  different  styles ;  and  the 
former  contains,  in  the  upper  part  of  a  large  turret, 
such  an  interesting  collection  of  paintings,  minerals, 
fossils,  gems,  statuary,  medals,  armour,  and  anti- 
quities of  every  description  and  from  every  country, 
as  may  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  many  mu- 
seums of  greater  extent  and  pretension.  A  Protes- 
tant schoolbouse  midway  up  the  town  is  a  pretty 
building.  An  unfinished  tower,  which  stands  at 
one  end  of  the  town,  was  erected  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  Ponsonby  family  who  fell  in 
the  last  war.  A  commodious  quay  is  situated  im- 
mediately behind  the  market-house,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tideway  and  the  navigation  of  the  Pill 
river ;  and  receives  vessels  of  70  tons  or  even  greater 
burden.  A  dockyard  is  connected  with  the  quay. 
A  bridge  or  viaduct  spans  an  affluent  of  the  Pill,  and 
takes  along  a  new  road  for  cutting  off  a  short  rocky 
hill  on  the  Waterford  road.  A  new  road  to  Dublin", 
shorter  than  any  previous  line,  proceeds  by  the  de- 
mesne of  Castlemorris,  and  joins  the  Carrick-on- Suir 
and  Dublin  road  at  the  ruins  of  Aghavillar.  The 
Pilltown  and  Whitechurch  dispensary  is  within  the 
Carrick-on- Suir  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
district  containing  a  pop.  of  7,048 ;  and,  in  1839,  it 
expended  £147  lis.,  and  administered  to  2,569  pa- 
tients. A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  every  month.  Area  of  the  town, 
55acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  634;  in  1841. 701.  Houses 
130.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  49 ;  in 
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manufactures  and  trade,  71  ;  in  other  pursuit*.  90. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 7 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  73 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  63 ;  on  means  not  specified,  7. 

PILLTOWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Clash, 
more,  barony  of  Decies- within- Drum,  co.  Waterford, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  east  shore  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Blackwater,  2|  miles  north-north-east  of 
Youghal.  This  place  was  the  residence  of  Judge 
Walsh,  the  infamous  concocter  of  the  forged  com- 
mission in  favour  of  the  rebels  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

PLAISKINS.    8ee  Plkaskim. 

PLANTATION,  a  small  seat  of  manufacture  in 
the  parish  of  Lisburn,  barony  of  Upper  Castlereagh, 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  1  mile  south-east 
by  east  of  the  town  of  Lisburn,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Ballinahinch.  A  thread  manufactory  was  estab- 
lished here  by  a  Mr.  Barber,  from  Scotland ;  and, 
about  20  years  ago,  it  employed  upwards  of  120  per- 
sons, and  annually  spun  about  200,000  hanks  of  na- 
tive yarn  into  threads  of  all  classes. 

PLASSEY,  a  locality  in  the  parish  of  Kilton- 
anlea,  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  2  miles 
north-east  of  Limerick,  Munster.  Here  the  rivulet 
Blackwater  falls  into  the  Shannon,  the  long  stretch 
of  the  Limerick  navigation  within  Clare  commences, 
and  a  foot  bridge  across  the  Shannon  was  proposed 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Commissioners  for  improv- 
ing the  Shannon  Navigation.  The  horses  employed 
in  tracking  boats  up  the  Limerick  navigation  pass  at 
Plassey  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non, and  used  formerly  to  be  conveyed  across  in  boats, 
a  method  occasioning  both  inconvenience  and  de- 
lay ;  and  the  chief  design  of  the  foot  bridge  is  to 
afford  for  the  horses  facility  of  passage.  Estimated 
cost,  £3,000. 

PL  ATT  EN,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Duleek, 
barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  2  Jmiles  south-west  of 
Drogheda,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  The  mansion  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Reeves,  is  a  baronial-looking  pile,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  a  large  and  fine  castle,  erected 
and  inhabited  by  the  family  of  D'Arcy.  This  family 
were  descendants  of  Sir  John  D'Arcy,  who  was  sev- 
eral times  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  II.  and  his  successor ;  and  one  of  them  was 
Sir  William  D'Arcy,  Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  in 
1523,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Decay 
of  Ireland  and  the  Causes  of  it." 

PLEASKIN,  a  grand  and  singularly  beautiful 
cliff,  a  little  west  of  Bengore,  parish  of  Billy,  bar- 
ony of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  the  loftiest 
and  most  romantic  of  the  intricate  and  magnificent 
series  of  cliff*  eastward  from  the  Giant's  Causeway; 
and,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  requires  to  be 
seen  both  from  a  vantage-ground  on  its  summit,  and 
from  a  boat  near  its  base.  "  At  Pleaskin,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Guide  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  "  the 
natural  basaltic  rock  lies  immediately  under  the  sur- 
face; about  twelve  feet  from  the  summit,  the  rock 
begins  to  assume  a  columnar  tendency,  and  is  formed 
into  ranges  of  rudely  columnar  basalt,  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  grand 
gallery,  whose  columns  measure  sixty  feet  in  height. 
This  basaltic  colonnade  rests  upon  a  bed  of  coarse, 
black,  irregular  rock,  sixty  feet  thick,  abounding  in 
blobs  and  air-holes ;  below  this  coarse  stratum  is  a 
second  range  of  pillars,  forty-five  feet  high,  more 
accurately  columnar,  nearly  as  accurately  formed  as 
those  of  the  Causeway  itself ;  and,  in  general,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  lower  the  range  the  more 
accurate  the  columnarization  will  be  found  to  be. 
This  latter  range  is  supported  by  a  bed  of  red  ochrous 
stone.  These  natural  facades  with  the  intervening 
strata,  form  a  perpendicular  height  ef  about  154 


|  feet ;  and  from  the  base  of  this  precipice,  a  sloping 
bank  is  continued  to  the  sea,  strewn  with  debris 
and  clothed  with  verdure,  whose  altitude  is  about 

i  200  feet,  making  altogether  a  height  of  354  feet 
above  the  sea."  "  See  the  Pleaskin  from  the  water 
if  you  can,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "but  do  not 
fail  to  see  it  by  land.  Seat  yourself  in  '  Hamilton's 
Seat,'  and  look  down  upon  the  galleries,  the  colon- 
nades, the  black  irregular  rocks,  the  stratum s  of  many 
colours,  and  the  debris  of  a  sloping  bank  that  meets 
the  waves,  and  is  clothed,  here  and  there,  with  ver- 
dures of  all  hues  and  qualities.  May  you  see  it,  as  we 
did,  when  cloud  and  sunshine  were  chasing  each  other ; 
when  the  gulls  and  sea-birds  looked  like  motes  float- 
ing from  the  ocean  to  their  haunts  in  the  wild  cliffs ; 
when  we  saw  the  motion  of  the  waves,  yet,  though 
we  were  hushed  and  listening,  could  hardly  hear 
them  murmur ;  when  we  looked  down  an  abyss  of 
most  varied  and  surprising  beauty,  not  at  the  time 
remembering  that  from  where  we*  sat  to  where  the 
ripple  kissed  the  strand  was  a  depth  of  354  feet." 

PLEBERSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Gowran,  2  miles  south  by  east  of  Thomastown,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  south  by  westward, 
14  mile;  extreme  breadth,  1};  area,  898  acres,  14 
perches,— of  which  9  acres,  2  roods,  2  perches  are 
in  the  river  Nore.  Pop.,  in  1831,  237;  in  1841, 
262.  Houses  40.  The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  and  Patron- 
age, asserts  it  to  be  only  a  townland ;  and  yet  re- 
turns it  as  a  parish  containing  a  pop.  of  1,851,  and 
nearly  identical  with  the  parish  of  Abbet-Jerpoiht  : 
which  see.  The  surface  of  Pleberstown  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nore,  and  consists  of  good  land. 
The  seats  are  Coolmore- house,  and  Bonnybrook- 
house  ;  and  the  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a 

friary  chapel,  and  Dysert-castle  This  parish  is  an 

impropriate  curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Burnchcbch  [which  gee],  in  the  dio.  of  Osaory. 
The  tithes  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  some  other 
parish  or  parishes  of  the  benefice.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  3,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  234. 

PLUCK,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Leek,  barony 
of  Raphoe,  3J  miles  east  by  south  of  Letterkenny, 
co.  Donegal,  Ulster.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

POBBLEBRIEN,  a  barony  of  the  county  of  Lkn- 
erick,  Leinster.   It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the 
Shannon,  which  divides  it  from  co.  Clare ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  city  of  Limerick  and  the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  baronies  of  Small 
County  and  Coshma ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  bar- 
onies of  Upper  Cormello,  Lower  Connello,  and 
Kenry.    Length,  south -south -eastward,  9J  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  5;  area,  34,312  acres, — of  which 
1,223  acres  are  tideway.    The  surface  is  one  of  the 
most  rich  and  beautiful  portions  of  the  county,  tame 
in  natural  feature,  but  fertile  in  soil,  and  very  pro- 
fuse in  artificial  decoration ;  and,  in  a  general  view, 
it  extends  from  the  Commogue  to  the  Shannon, 
partly  on  both  sides  of  the  Maigue,  but  chiefly  on 
the  right  bank  of  that  stream.    The  Act  3  and  4 
Victoria,  cap.  108  and  109,  transferred  parts  of  the 
parishes  of  Crecora,  Kilkeedy,  Killeely,  Knockna- 
gaul,  Mungrett,  St.  Michael,  St.  Munchin,  and  St. 
Nicholas,  from  the  quondam  county  of  the  city  of 
Limerick  to  the  barony  of  Pobblebrien,— pop.,  in 
1841,  5,997.    This  barony,  as  now  constituted,  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Crecora,  Kilkeedy, 
Knocknagnul,  and  Mungrett,  and  part  of  the  parishes 
of  Ballycuhaue,  Croom,  Killeely,  Killeenaghty,  Kil- 
lonahan,  Kilpeacon,  Monastemenagh,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Munchin,  and  St.  Nicholas.    The  only  consid- 
erable village  is  St.  Patrick's- Well.   Pop.,  in  1881, 
10,667;  in  1841,  16,616.    Houses  2,549.  Families 
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employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,180;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  306 ;  in  other  pursuits,  234.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
58 ;  on  the  directing'of  labour,  733 ;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  1,844;  on  means  not  sped 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
write,  2,816;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  907; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,497.  Female* 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,326 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1, 149 ; 

who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,812  Pobble- 

brien  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Lim- 
trick.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  ts 
934 ;  and  of  these,  362  were  valued  under  £5, — 154, 
under  £10,— 81,  under  £15,-70,  under  £20,-45, 


under  £25, — 40,  under  £30, — 40,  under 
under  £50,— and  113,  at  and  above  £50. 

POBBLE-  O'KEEFE,  a  government  estate,  or 
territory  of  Crown-lands,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  barony  of  Duhallow,  and  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
sr.  It  contains  the  new  and  thriving  little 
i  of  King- William's- Town,  and  has  already  been 
partially  noticed  in  our  article  on  that  place.  See  I 
Kn«o- WrMJAJs's-TowK.  The  name  means  the 
Land  of  O'  Keefes*  people.  The  tract  measures  about 
7  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  about  24  in 
,  and  about  9.000  acres  in  area;  and  it  is 


direction  of  a  man  of  distinguished  talent  and  infor- 
mation, Mr.  Griffith,  the  civil  engineer,  sent  down 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  direction  of  other  pub- 
lic works,  undertaken  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  progress 
of  this  important  change  he  has  thus  described : — 
*  At  the  commencement  of  the  works  the  people 
flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters,  seeking  employ- 
ment at  any  rate  which  might  be  offered.  Their 
general  appearance  bespoke  extreme  poverty  ;  their 
looks  were  haggard,  and  their  clothing  wretched; 
they  rarely  possessed  any  instrument*  of  husbandry 
beyond  a  very  small  ill-made  spade,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence it  followed  that  nearly  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  unimproved  anil  in  a  state  of  nature. 
But  since  the  completion  of  the  roads  in  1829,  rapid 

d  im- 


ly  on  the  west  by  the  incipient  Hlack- 
bere  the  division -line  between  Cork  and 
Kerry,  and  on  the  east  by  the  mountain -rivulet 
Owenaglyn  or  Auntbaraglyn.   Its  surface  is  hilly  and 
undulated,  possesses  an  average  altitude  of  about  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  forms  a  central  por- 
tion of  •  vast  mountain  district  of  about  900  square 
miles,  and,  though  exhibiting  some  peat-bog  in  the 
bottom  of  valleys  and  depressions,  prevailingly  shows 
a  good  strong  soil  varying  from  alluvium  and  loamy 
gravel  to  a  powerful  day.    The  great  mountain 
region  around  was  the  theatre  of  a  desolating  war- 
fare in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  the  re- 
fuge of  outlaws  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
Anne,  and  the  very  focus  of  insurrectionary  move- 
ments in  the  south-west  of  Munster  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century ;  but,  during  the 
last  twenty-two  years,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  such 
wise  and  benevolent  engineering  measures  and  georgic 
operations  on  the  part  of  government  as  afford  topics 
to  any  politic  economist,  foe  a  powerful  chapter  on 
the  benign  effects  of  largely  infusing  into  political 
administration  a  spirit  of  paternal  care  over  unem- 
ployed masses  of  the  people.  '*  This  extensive  tract 
of  country,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Dublin  Penny 
Journal,  "  was  distinguished  by  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  indolence,  disoontentedness,  and  tur- 
bulence, in  it*  inhabitant*  and  their  abodes;  being 
almost  inaccessible  for  want  of  roads,  crime  fre- 
quently escaped  unpunished.    During  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  winter  of  1621,  and  the  spring  of 
1822,  this  district  was  the  asylum  for  White  Boys, 
smugglers,  and  midnight  marauders.    Stolen  cattle 
were  constantly  driven  into  it,  from  the  surrounding 
fiat  and  fertile  country,  as  to  a  safe  and  impenetrable 
retreat.    The  only  passes  ever  made  through  thia 
part  of  the  country  previous  to  1822,  were  effected 
at  the  instance  and  expense  of  the  English  govern, 
uient  immediately  subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  of  whose  extensive  territory  the 
district  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  formed  a 
part.  These  passes  or  roads  were  laid  out  in  straight 
lines  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  ran  directly  over  hill  and  valley  from 
one  military  point  to  another.    A  vast  change  has 
been  effected  in  the  state  of  the  district  and  its 
inhabitants,  since  the  month  of  September,  1822, 
when  new  lines  of  road  were  laid  down,  under  the 


cultivation  and  I 
;  upwards  of  sixty  new  lime-kilns 
It  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime  for  agriculture 
within 'the  two  preceding  years;  carta,  ploughs,  and 
harrow's,  of  superior  construction,  became  common  ; 
new  bouses  of  a  better  class  were  built  in  great 
numbers  in  the  virinity  of  the  new  roads,  and  also 


in  the  adjacent  vi 


of 

in  every  direction  ;  a»u 
which  at  no  distant  period  was  the  scene  of  lawless 
outrage,  and  one  of  the  strongholds  of  what  might 
be  termed  the  rebel  army,  quickly  became  perfectly 
tranquil,  and  exhibited  a  scene  of  industry  and  exer- 
tion at  once  pleasing  and  remarkable.  To  the  credit 
of  the  people  be  it  told,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  received  by  them  for  labour  on  the  roads  was 
husbanded  with  care,  and  subsequently  laid  out  in 
building  substantial  houses,  and  in  the  purchase  of 
cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  numerous 
examples  might  be  adduced  of  poor  labourers  possess- 
ing neither  money,  houses,  nor  land*,  when  tirst  em- 
ployed on  the  public  roads,  who  within  a  short  period 
were  able  to  take  farms,  build  houses,  and  stock 
their  lands  with  cows  and  young  cattle.'  " 

POE  (Tnc),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of  Ardbarren,  at 
a  point  3}  miles  south  by  west  of  Castle-Derg,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  and  it  flows  10$  miles  eastward,  chiefly 
along  the  boundary  between  the  baronies  of  Oinagh 
and  Strabane,  to  the  river  Strule.  at  a  point  1*  mile 
below  the  town  of  Omagh.  The  stream  is  also 
called  Faery  Water. 
POINT2-PAS8.  See  Pothte-Pass. 
POL-A-PHUCA.  See  Phocl-a-Phouca. 
POLBOY,  or  Polbvie,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Kilclooney,  barony  of  Clonmacnoon,  co.  Galway, 
Counaught.  It  stands  on  the  Grand  (anal,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Suck,  1 J  mile  south-south-east 
of  Ballinasloe.  Here  are  a  bridge,  an  aqueduct, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  monastery.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 

POLBOY,  or  Polbuie,  a  bog  in  the  parishes  of 
Kilclooney  and  Clontuskert,  barony  of  Clonmac- 
noon, co.  Galway,  Connaught.   It  commences  j  of  a 


mile  south  of  Ballinasloe,  and  extends  2k  miles  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Suck,  and  past  the  hamlet  of 
Polboy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  the 
south  by  steep  ridges  of  limestone  gravel ;  and  is  in- 
teriorly divided  by  three  small  streams  which  run 
nearly  from  west  to  east ;  and,  though  for  the  most 
part  very  wet,  it  might  be  drained  and  reclaimed  at 
than  most  other  bogs,  the  fall  being 
quite  xuffirient,  and  the  limestone  gravel  in  no  part 
very  distant.  Area,  1,950  acres;  estimated  cost  of 
reclamation,  £2,645  4s.  7d. 

POLBWEE.    See  Navan  (Town  or). 
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POLEROAN,  Pollrokk,  or  Polrowam,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  4J  miles  south- 
south  •  east  of  Pill  town,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
It  contains  the  villages  of  Poleroan,  Doormane, 
Grakob,  and  Mooncois  :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  southward,  5J  miles  ;  extreme  breadth, 
1J ;  area,  3,596  acres,  24  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,246;  in  1841,  1,894.  Houses  298.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  637.  Houses  91.  The 
surface  consists,  in  a  general  view,  of  very  good 
land.  The  river  Suir  traces  the  southern  boundary. 
The  chief  scat  is  Poleroan-house ;  and  the  principal 
hamlets  are  Ballvbrazil,  Nicholastown,  and  Clogga. 
The  road  from  Clonmel  to  Waterford  passes  through 
the  interior ;  and  the  village  of  Poleroan  stands  5 
furlongs  south  of  that  road,  and  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  Suir.    Area  of  the  village,  18  acres.  Pop., 

in  1631,  315;  in  1841,  146.    Houses  21  This 

parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £150;  glebe,  XI  10s.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  XI 50,  and  are  im- 
ropriate  in  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Waterford. 

of  Poleroan,  Portnescollt,  and 


The 

Illud  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
of  Poleroan.  Length,  5\  miles  ;  breadth,  3.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,995.  Gross  income,  X284  2s. ;  nett, 
£'268  10s.  2d.  Patron,  the  corporation  of  Water- 
ford. The  incumbent  holds  also  the  united  benefices 
rh ,  Loscoran,  and  Colligan,  in  the  dio. 
The  church  is  in  ruins  ;  and  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Portnescully.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  and  union  amounted  to 
4,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  parish  to  1,149,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  union  to  2,909 ;  a  daily 
school  in  the  parish  had  on  its  books  60  boys ;  and 
there  were  two  daily  schools  and  a  Sunday  school  in 
Portnescully. 

POLES,  a  hamlet,  3*  miles  north-north-west  of 
Nobber,  arm  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Kells,  co. 
Aieath,  Leinster.  Pop.  not  specially  returned. 
POLIPLICKE.  See  Baixyfoile. 
POLLARDSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
East  Ophaly,  3  miles  cast-north-east  of  Kildare,  co. 
Kildarc,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south-eastward, 
1}  mile  ;  extreme  breadth,  1  >  ;  area,  1,249  acres,  3 
roods,  6  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  278;  in  1841, 
313.  Houses  46.  The  surface  consists  of  tolerably 
good  land.  The  highest  ground  is  near  the  centre, 
and  has  an  altitude  of  400  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
south  end  touches  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  and  con- 
tains the  hotel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stand-house. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Thomas-town  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare. 
Tithe  composition,  £75;  glebe,  £1  15s.  7d.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  4,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  280;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on 
its  books  20  boys  and  16  girls. 
POLLRONE.  See  Poleroan. 
POLSILLAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
moylan,  barony  of  Clare,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  boggy  district  of  country, 
*  of  a  mile  east  of  the  road  from  Athenry  to  Tuam, 
3]  miles  west-north-west  of  Monivea,  and  6  north  of 
Athenry  ;  and  it  is  so  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
its  parish  and  barony  that  the  map  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  places  it  within  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Abbeyknockmoy,  and  barony  of  Tyaquin.  Area, 
9  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  150.    Houses  32. 

POMEROY,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  west  border  of  the  barony  of 
Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  Length,  west  by 
northward,  7  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  3J ;  area, 
15,950  acres,  3  roods,  29  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
according  to  the  Census,  7,183,  but  according  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  7,695;  in  1841,  8,527. 


1,562.    About  800  acres  of  the  surface 
unprofitable ;  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
consist  of  a  good  description  of  light  land,  annually 
worth  about  25s.  per  statute  acre  ;  and  the  remain- 
der consists  of  land  worth  from  10s.  6d.  to  15s.  per 
acre.    The  road  from  Dungannon  to  Omagh  and 
Newtown- Stewart   passes  through  the  interior. 
Pomeroy  demesne,  the  residence  of  R.  W.  Lowry, 
Esq.,  though  adioining  the  village  of  Pomeroy,  is 
within  the  parish  of  Desertcreight.    The  principal 
seats  within  Pomeroy  parish,  are  IVlulnagore-lodgc  and 
Almore-lodge.  Pomeroy  village  stands  on  the  north- 
ern verge  of  the  parish,  and  on  the  road  from  Dun- 
gannon to  Newtown-Stewart,  6}  miles  east-north- 
east of  Six-mile- Cross,  7  north-west  of  Dungannon, 
and  7  west-south- west  of  Cookstown.  Its  site  is  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  vast  tract  of  moor,  bog,  and 
mountain  which  constitutes  the  central  regions  of 
the  county ;  and  its  environs,  especially  on  two 
sides,  are  wild  and  repulsive.    Fairs  are  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  every  month.    A  court  of  petty- 
sessions  is  held  monthly.    A  dispensary  is  within 
the  Cookstown  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  an 
area  of  15,950  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  7,183  ;  and,  in 
1839  -40,  it  expended  X71,  and  administered  to 
1,067  patients.  Area  of  the  village,  21  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  491.     Houses  91.     Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  36;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
50;  in  other  pursuits,  13.     Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  9;  on  the  direct- 
ing of  labour,  41 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  46 ; 
on  means  not  specified,  3  This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh. 
Tithe  composition,  X389;  glebe,  £197  17s.  l«d. 
Gross  income,  £586  17s.  l|d. ;  nett,  £527  7s.  8jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.    A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
X75.    The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1775. 
Sittings  300 ;  attendance,  from  180  to  260.  A  school- 
house  is  also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  100.    The  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  from  90  to  100. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
from  900  to  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Donaghmore.     A  Roman  Catholic  out-of-door 
place  of  meeting  has  an  attendance  of  about  9U0; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Tullyallen.    In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  995  Churchmen,  1.372 
Presbyterians,  15  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
5,157  Roman  Catholics;  2  Sunday  schools  were 
usually  attended  by  about  110  children  ;  and  6  daily 
schools — two  of  which  were  connected  with  the 
National  Board,  and  one  with  the  Kildare  Place 
Society — had  on  their  books  389  boys  and  166  girls. 

PONDS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rathfarobam, 
barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
3  furlongs  south-east  of  the  village  of  Ratb- 
id  is  the  site  of  a  convent.  Area,  36 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  223.   Houses  43. 

PONTOON,  a  neck  of  land  between  Loughs  Conn 
and  Cullen,  and  in  the  parish  of  Turlough  and  bar- 
ony of  Carta,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  situated 
6  miles  south  by  west  of  Bollina,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  mail-road  thence  to  Castlebar.    A  bridge  which 


gives  name  to  the  locality,  spans  the  brief  strait 
between  the  lakes,  and  takes  across  the  public  road. 
A  small  but  comfortable  inn  on  the  little  peninsula, 
was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  the  surrounding  country,  for 
the  accommodation  of  tourists.  A  wild  rocky  hill 
which  overhangs  the  bridge,  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  greater  part  of  Lough  Conn,  and  of  its  islands 
and  bold  shores. 

POOLANASS,  the  lower  lake  of  the  vale  of 
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Glendalough,  parish  of  Derrylossory,  barony  of 
North  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  has  a 
»urface-elevation  of  405  feet  above  aea-level,  while 
the  upper  lake  has  an  elevation  of  441  feet;  and 
it  is  overlooked  by  the  ruins  called  Our  Lady's 
Church,  the  Cathedral,  8t.  Kevin's  Kitchen,  and  the 
Round  Tower.  See  Glendalougb.  A  stream- 
let which  flows  into  its  south  side,  and  is  called  the 
Poolanass  brook,  descends  a  deep  wooded  ravine 
between  the  mountains  of  Derrybawn  and  Lugduff, 
and  forms  a  beautiful  small  cascade  as  it  forces  its 
way  through  the  chasms  of  the  rocks. 
POOLBOY.  See  Polbot. 
POOLDOODY,  a  lagoon  in  the  parishes  of  Abbey 
and  Drumcreehy,  barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  It  is  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  with 
the  east  side  of  Bally  vaughan  bay  ;  it  extends  east- 
ward and  south-south-eastward  3  miles,  with  an  ex- 
treme breadth  of  5  furlongs ;  and  it  contains  an  ex- 
tensive and  celebrated  oyster-bed,  and  forms  a  com- 
pletely landlocked  retreat  for  fishing-boats. 

POOLNASHERRY,  a  shallow  and  ramified  bay 
or  lagoon,  in  the  barony  of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
ster. It  opens  from  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  at  a 
point  2 J  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Kilrush ;  it  is  only 
•J  J  furlongs  wide  at  the  entrance  ;  it  penetrates  the 
Und  2  miles  northward,  and  3  north-eastward;  and 
it  has,  on  respectively  its  west,  its  north,  and  its 
east  sides,  the  parishes  of  Moyarta,  Kilfieragh,  and 
Kilrush.  It  is  very  shallow  at  high  water ;  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  dry  at  low  water.  It 
contains  several  islets,  the  chief  of  which  are  called 
Black  Island,  Illanmore,  and  Illanbeg.  It  is  crowd- 
edly  frequented  by  boats  employed  in  the  turf  trade 
from  Kilrush  to  Limerick.  See  Kilrush.  A  ferry 
across  its  entrance  takes  over  the  thoroughfare  from 
Kilrush  to  Carrigabolt. 

POOR-HEAD,  a  promontory,  3  miles  east  of  the 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  Cork  Harbour,  and 
funning  the  most  southerly  ground  in  the  barony  of 
Itnokilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  bold  and  lofty, 
and  commands  a  view  of  Kinsale  Head  to  the  west, 
and  of  a  considerable  tract  of  sea-coast  to  the  east. 
A  rock  lies  a  brief  distance  seaward  from  the  pro- 
montory, and  bears  the  name  of  Hawk  Rock. 
PORT,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the  same 
j  on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Ferrard,  4$  miles 
by  north  of  Dunleer,  co.  Loutb,  Lemster. 
Length,  south-eastward,  2}  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
I]  .  area,  1,803  acres,  2  roods,  10  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  809;  in  1841,  868.  Houses  165.  The 
surface  is  wholly  profitable,  and  consists  of  tolerably 
good  tillage  land.  The  coast  is  1  \  mile  in  extent, 
and  consist*  wholly  of  sandy  beach.  The  road  from 
Dunany  to  Drogheda  passes  through  the  interior. 
The  hamlets  are  Ferrard- Cross  and  Duddcstown ; 
arid  the  chief  rural  residences  are  Seafield  and  Sally- 
cottage.  The  village  of  Port  stands  1  *  mile  south- 
south-west  of  Dunany,  on  the  road  thence  to  Dro- 
gheda. Area,  13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  193;  in  1841, 
138.  Houses  29.— This  parish  is  nominally  a  vicarage, 
but  practically  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Ratbdrummjd*  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh. 
Tithe  composition,  £145  9s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £5.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Welshestown  has  an 
attendance  of  700  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Market's -Cross  in  the  benefice  of  Termonfeckan. 
Li  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  5,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  800 ;  and  a  daily  school  was 
connected  with  the  National  Board,  and  had  on  its 
books  159  boys  and  129  girls. 

PORT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Liver,  barony  of 
Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the 
west  shore  of  Invcr  bay,  U  mile  south-west  of  the 


hamlet  of  Inver,  and  7$  west-south-west  of  Donegal. 
Fairs  are  held  on  March  14,  May  12,  June  26,  Aug. 
26,  Nov.  5,  and  Dec.  15.    Area,  5  acres.    Pop.,  in 

PORTACHUILLA,  or  Pobtacooua,  a  small 
fishing  village  and  harbour  in  the  middle  of  the  south 
coast  of  Clare  Island,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The 
hamlet  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery;  and,  previous  to  1824, 
when  the  Fishery  Board  granted  £92  6s.  2d.  toward 
the  effecting  of  some  clearances,  the  harbour  con- 
sisted only  of  some  winding  channels  among  one  mass 
of  wild  rock,  and  was  frequented  only  by  a  few  ad- 
venturous fishermen. 

PORTACLOY,  a  harbour  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  parish  of  Kilcommon,  and  barony  of  Erris,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  consists  of  a  rocky  southward 
creek  or  narrow  bay,  f  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  situ- 
ated 1  j  mile  east  of  Ben  wee- Head,  and  9)  miles  in 
a  straight  line  north-west  by  north  of  Belmullet.  It 
is  in  itself  a  pretty  recess ;  and  it  lies  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  most  magnificent  coast-scenery 
in  Connaught,  and  of  the  three  romantic  objects 
called  the  Abcb,  the  Parlour,  and  Moibta-Sound  : 
which  see.    At  Portacloy  is  a  coast-guard  station. 

PORT  ADO  WN,  a  quoad  sacra  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  West  O'Neilland,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It 
consists  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  quoad  civilia 
parish  of  Drumcrkk,  and  contains  the  greater  part  of 
the  post  and  market  town  of  Portadown  :  see  these 
articles.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2}  ;  area,  3,886 
acres,  16  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,908.  The  sur- 
face consists  of  good  land,  and  is  a  beautiful  portion 
of  the  rich  and  pleasant  central  district  of  the  county. 
The  Bann  navigation  traces  the  eastern  boundary ; 
and  the  Ulster  railway  and  the  road  from  Armagh  to 
Belfast  pass  through  the  interior.  The  principal 
seats  are  Woodsidc-house,  Woodside-cottage,  Mount- 
Prospect,  Woburn-  villa,  Clownagh  -  bouse,  Clow- 
nagh-cottage,  Ballyworkan-house,  and  Bally  workan- 
cottage. — This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Gross  in- 
come, £150 ;  nett,  £1 10.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of 
Drumcrce.  The  church  was  built  in  1826,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4,d..  and  a  loan  of  £461  10*. 
9jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting* 
500;  attendance  400.  The  Methodist  meeting, 
houses  in  Portadown  and  Drumnakilly  have  an  at- 
tendance of  respectively  350  and  50.    In  1834,  the 

Earishioners  consisted  of 8,398  Churchmen,  508  Pres- 
yterians,  19  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,167 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school,  held  in  one  of 
the  Methodist  meeting-houses,  had  on  its  books  350 
children ;  a  Sunday  school  at  Mullintine  made  no  re- 
turn of  its  attendance ;  and  13  daily  schools  had  on 


their  books  276  boys  and  115  girls.  The  daily 
school  at  Ballyworkan  was  salaried  with  £2  a-year 
from  the  incumbent ;  the  daily  school  at  Artabracca. 
with  £2  and  other  advantages  from  the  incumbent; 
one  of  the  daily  schools  at  Mullintine,  with  £1  10*. 
from  Mrs.  Henry ;  another  of  the  daily  schools  at  Mul- 
lintine, with  £10  from  Lord  Mandeville ;  and  three 
of  the  daily  schools  at  Portadown,  with  sums  not 
reported  from  Lord  Mandeville. 

PORTADOWN,  a  post  and  market  town,  partly 
in  the  parish  of  Segoe,  barony  of  East  O'Neilland, 
but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Drumcree,  barony  of 
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eilland,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It 


on  the  river  Bann,  on  the  road  from  Armagh  to  Bel- 
fast, on  the  l  ister  railway,  and  at  the  point  of  pro- 
posed junction  with  that  railway  of  a  line  southward 
to  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogh- 
eda railway,  3}  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Guil- 
ford, 4\  north-north-west  of  Tanderagee,  4}  south- 
Lurgan,  4)  north-east  of  Richhill,  5J  cast 
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by  nortb  of  LoughgaU,  8  east  by  south  of  Cbarle- 
mont,  8  north-east  by  east  of  Armagh,  15  west- 
south -west  of  Lisburn,  21  south-west  by  west  of 
Belfast,  and  65f  north  of  Dublin.  The  surrounding 
country  is  generally  flat;  and  that  on  the  north 
side  toward  Lough  Neagh,  is  low,  marshy,  and 
bleak.  The  immediate  environs  are  well  cultivated, 
thick!  v  peopled,  profusely  sprinkled  with  villas  and 
small  farm-house*,  and  indicative  of  much  compara- 
tive comfort  and  prosperity.  The  Bann  is  here  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  60  tons  burden ;  and  it  is  joined 
about  a  mile  above  the  town  bv  the  Newry  Canal ; 
so  that  it  navigably  connects  the  town  with  both 
Lough  Neagh  on  the  north  and  the  hay  of  Carlingford 
on  the  south.  Barges  upon  the  river  and  the  canal 
convey  from  Portadown  to  Newry  large  quantities 
of  corn  and  other  farm  produce,  and  return  with 
timber,  iron,  and  other  goods  for  inland 
The  opening  of  the  Ulster  railway 
1  a  great  increase  of  traffic  to  Belfast ; 
the  thoroughfare  north-eastward  from  Armagh  and 
the  county  of  Monaghan  ha*  long  sustained  a  con- 
siderable trade ;  and  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
railway  from  Drogheda  to  the  north  will  render  Port- 
adown one  of  the  most  si 


stirring  and  imp 
i  of  communication  in  Ulster.  Ala 
tion  of  the  population  both  in  and  around  the  town 
are  employed  in  the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures. 
A  large  distillery  was,  not  many  years  ago,  com- 
menced. Large  sales  of  country  produce  are  made 
at  the  weekly  markets.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  every  month,  and  on  Easter- Mondav, 
Whit-Monday,  and  Nov.  13.  The  town  has  branch- 
o dices  of  the  Belfast  Bank  and  the  Ulster  Bank.  In 
1841,  the  Portadown  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£4,738,  circulated  £18,240  in  4,726  loans,  realized 
a  nett  profit  of  £282  1  Is.  4d.,  and  expended  for  chari- 
table purposes  £105,  and  from  the  date  of  its  foun- 
dation till  the  close  of  1841,  it  circulated  £52,091  in 
13,096  loans,  realized  a  nett  profit  of  £768  13s.  2d., 
and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £356  5s.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  first  and  the 
fourth  Saturdays  of  every  month.  A  dispensary  at 
Portadown  is  within  the  Lurgan  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  16,000  acres,  with  a  pop.  of 
13,385;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £174  16s..  and  ad- 
ministered to  4,540  patients.  The  town,  in  common 
with  Tanderagee,  belongs  to  I,ord  Mandeville;  it  is 
airy,  clean,  and  pleasant;  and  it  has  of  lute  years 
been  much  improved.  A  new  bridge  was  recently 
erected  across  the  Bann.  Area  of  the  Segoe  sec- 
tion  of  the  town,  17  acres;  of  the  Drumcree  section, 
37  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,591;  in 
1841,2,505.  Houses  429.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  86  [  in  manufactures  and  trade,  334 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  67.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  22 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  320 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  126 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  19.  Pop.  of  the  Drumcree  sec- 
tion, in  1841,  2,322.  Houses  401.  The  whole 
population  of  1831  is  returned  by  the  Census  as  in 
Driuncrec. 

PORT AFERRY,  a  post,  market,  and  sea-port 
town,  in  the  parish  of  Ballyphilip,  barony  of  Andes, 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  strait  or  entrance-channel  of  Lough  Strangford, 
i  a  mile  by  water  north-north-east  of  the  village  of 
Strangford,  3 J  miles  by  water  east-south-east  of 
Killvleagh,  3^  north  by  west  of  the  commencement 
of  the  entrance  to  Lough  Strangford,  64  south  of 
Kirkcubbin,  6#  north-east  of  Downpatrick,  7 1  south- 
south-west  of  Ballyhalbert,  15  south  by  east  of  New- 
town-A  rdes,  23  south-east  by  south  (if  Belfast,  and 
80  north -north -east  of  Dublin.  The  landscape 
within  view  of  the  town  and  of  vantage-grounds  in 


its  vicinity,  includes  a  large  sweep  of  Lough  Strang- 
ford, and  a  very  variegated  portion  of  the  shore-*, 
and  is  both  beautiful  and  strongly  picturesque.  The 
road  hence  to  Newtown- Ardes  commands  a  series  of 
views  of  the  lough,  and  leads  to 
.  laces  upon  its  shores ;  and  that 
to  Donaghadee  by  way  of  Ballyhalbert  commands  a 
full  view  of  the  southern  half  of  the  North  Channel, 
the  various  outlines  of  the  Galloway  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  numerous  creeks,  bays,  headlands,  and 
titiv  peninsula*  of  the  broken  and  rocky  eastern  coast 
of  Ardes.  Blackhank  hill,  1  t  mile  north-north- west 
of  Portaferry,  overhangs  the  margin  of  the  first  great 
expansion  of  Lough  Strangford,  has  an  altitude  of 
339  feet  above  sea-level,  and  carries  the  eye  of  a 
spectator  round  a  whole  panorama  of  interesting 
scenery.     The  demesne  of  Portaferry-house,  the 
seat  of  A.  Nugent,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  town 
and  of  an  adjacent  estate  of  upwards  of 5,000  Conyng- 
nam  acre*,  occupies  comparuiM  eiy  eietmeu  ^runim 
on  the  immediate  shores  of  the  Channel,  and  in  the 
immediate  northern  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  within 
the  parish  of  Ardguin;  it  includes  300  acres  of  wood- 
land, and  comprises  a  series  of  charming  close  vie  ws  ; 
and  it  commands,  on  one  side,  an  animated  home 
prospect,  southward  to  the  town  of  Portaferry,  and 
over  the  lough  to  the  village  of  Strangford,— and  a 
brilliant  far-away  prospect  over  the  North  Channel 
and  the  seaTboard  of  Down,  to  Scotland,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  the  mountains  of  Moume — The  town  con- 
sists of  a  small  square,  three  streets,  and  a  range  of 
houses  along  the  quay;  and  it  contains  a  parish- 
church  and  other  places  of  worship.    The  site  of  the 
former  parish-church  was  Ballyphilip;  and  "near 
this,"  says  the  old  cborographist  of  Down,  "stands 
the  old  church,  which  is  a  coarse  building  of  an  old 
contrivance,  being  a  room  of  37  feet  in  length,  16 
feet  broad,  and  20  feet  high,  covered  with  a  coved 
arch  of  stone,  so  close  and  firmly  cemented,  that  it 
docs  not  appear  to  admit  any  water, — to  which  cause 
it  probably  owes  its  security  hitherto  from  ruin. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  wall  are  3  niches,  covered 
like  the  beads  of  so  many  stalls  in  some  ancient  choirs. 
Close  adjoining  to  it  is  another  building,  likewise 
covered  with  a  coved  arch  of  stone,  and  consisting  of 
two  apartments,  appearing  to  have  been  lofted,  and 
from  whence  is  a  passage  by  a  door  into  the 
This  latter  place  seems  to  have  been  the  1 
the  incumbent  had  his  residence  before  the 
tion  of  the  parish-chnrch  to  Portaferry."    A  pictur- 
esque old  castle  within  Portaferry  demesne  was  ori- 
ginally built  by  De  Courcey,  and  seems  to  have  occa- 
sioned the  building  of  the  town ;  it  afterwards  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  Savage  family,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  proprietor ;  and,  as  appears  from 
an  inscription  on  the  arms  of  the  Savages  over  the 
door,  it  was  enlarged  and  completed  in  tie  year  1636. 
At  one  time,  the  port  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
trade ;  previous  to  about  a  century  ago,  it  was  al- 
most swamped  by  Newry  and  Belfast,  and 
from  having  30  or  40  ships  to  having 
two;  and  of  bite  years  it  conducts  a 
trade  in  the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce  to 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  the  importation  thither 
of  coals,  slates,  timber,  iron,  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles suited  to  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  town  has  a  distillery ;  and  possesses  a  consider- 
able handicraft  and  retail  trade.    Fairs  are  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month,  and  on  Jan.  1, 
and  July  31.    A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on 
the  second  Monday  of  every  month.    The  public 
conveyances  in  1838  were  a  coach  and  a  mail-car  to 
Belfast.  Area  of  the  town,  02  acres.   Pop.,  in  1831, 
2.203;  in  1841,2,107.  Houses  411.   Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  63;  in 
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ud  trade,  248;  in  other  pursuits,  140.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  12; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  161 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  213;  on  means  not  specified.  0). 

PORT  A  FRANK  A,  a  marine  inlet  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmore-Erris,  barony  of  Krris,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Mullet  peninsula,  4;  miles  south-south- west  of 
Erris  Head  ;  it  has  a  narrow  and  rocky  entrance, 
with  generally  a  heavy  breaker ;  it  is  accessible  by 
sail-boats  in  only  southerly  and  easterly  winds;  it 
afford*  good  abetter  to  any  vessel  which  can  effect 
an  entrance  ;  and  it  penetrates  the  land,  first  H 
mile  east-south-eastward,  and  next  1  mile  north- 
eastward, but  is  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  Its  chief 
capacity  as  a  harbour  exists  on  the  south  side,  and 
is  noticed  under  the  word  Aknach  :  which  see. 

PORTAHACK.    See  Ahack. 

PORT  ARLINGTON,  a  bog.  partly  in  the 
barony  of  West  Ophaly,  co.  Kildarc,  and  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Portnehinch,  Queen's  co.,  but  chiefly 
in  the  barony  of  Upper  PhUipstown,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  partly  by 
the  river  Cushina,  and  partly  by  gravel  hills;  on  the 
east,  partly  by  the  Little  Barrow  river,  and  partly 
by  the  hill  of  Derrylea;  on  the  south,  by  irregular 
ndges  of  limestone  gravel,  which  separate  it  from 
the  river  Barrow,  and  prevent  the  immediate  dis- 
charge of  its  water  mto  that  river;  and,  on  the  west, 
by  the  gravel  ridge  which  extends  between  Clone- 
quin,  Shandra,  and  Killymalogue.  It  approaches 
within  3  furlongs  of  the  town  of  Portarlington.  ex- 
tern*!* 4i  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  comprehends 
an  urea  of  4,916  acres.  It  is  not  divided  by  any  vale 
or  stream ;  it  contains  only  one  den  >  or  island  ;  and 
it  is  traversed  nearly  from  end  to  end  by  one  line  of 
summit-ground.  It  has  a  mean  depth  of  19  feet  ; 
and  it  may,  in  comparison  with  other  bogs,  be  con- 
sidered as  firm.  A  large  quagmire,  however,  com- 
mences a  mile  west  of  the  island  of  Derryounce,  ex- 
tends in  a  straight  line  to  a  small  lake  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  bog,  and  ha*  an  average  breadth  of  about 
two  furlongs.  The  official  report  upon  the  bog  in 
1612,  estimates  the  cost  of  reclamation  at  £8,114 
19s.  2d.,  and  says,  "  Sir  John  Macartney,  during 
his  residence  at  Derrylea,  reclaimed  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  neighbouring  fibrous  or  red  bog, 
which  now  annually  yields  excellent  crops  of  rape, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  fee.,  and  some  improvements  have 
also  been  made  near  Cusliina.  An  extensive  tract 
south  of  Derravilla-hill  has  been  reclaimed ;  those 
parts  of  the  bog  which  at  one  period  extended  to 
the  west  of  the  road  from  Portarlington  to  don- 
go  wan,  have  also  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
have  now  become  very  fruitful." 

PORTARLINGTON, 

A  market  and  post  town,  and  a  parliamentary 
borough,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Cloneyhurk,  barony 
of  Upper  Philipstown,  King's  co.,  and  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Lea,  barony  of  Portnehinch,  Queen's  co., 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Barrow,  on  the 
Mountmellirk  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  on 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Birr,  \s  mile  north-west 
of  the  route  of  the  proposed  Main-Trunk  railway, 
3|  north  of  Emo,  o  west  bv  north  of  Monastercveu, 
tty  north-east  by  east  of  Klountmcllick,  74  south- 
west of  Rathan'gjui,  Hi  north-north-east  of  Mary- 
borough, 27*  east  by  north  of  Birr,  and  35f  west- 
south- west  of  Dubliu. 

General  Description."]  —  The  environs,  though 
prevailingly  flat,  naturally  featureless,  and  exten- 
sively embrowned  and  encumbered  with  bog,  huve 
been  worked  into  comparative  beauty  by  cultiva- 
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tion,  and  boa-t  not  only  a  fair  proportion  of  plea- 
sant villas,  but  the  large  parks  and  the  finely 
wooded  grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Portarlington's 
demesne  of  Emo  :  which  see.  The  town  itself, 
in  at  once  the  regularity  and  cleanliness  of  its 
streets,  the  pleasant  and  urban  character  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  houses,  and  the  comfort  and  re- 
spectability of  its  inhabitants,  ranks  far  above  the 
majority  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The 
principal  street  of  tlic  Queen's  county  section  com- 
mences in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bridge  over 
the  canal  on  the  road  to  Dublin,  and  extends  1,000 
yards  north-westward,  520  north-north- west  ward, 
and  120  northward  ;  but  over  the  first  of  these 
stretches,  it  is  but  partially  or  stragglingly  edificed, 
and  over  the  last,  it  contracts,  and  is  comparatively 
narrow  in  width.  A  street  of  180  yards  in  length 
goes  off  westward  from  the  point  where  the  main 
street  makes  its  second  deflexion ;  a  square  of  about 
70  or  80  yards  each  side,  with  a  church  in  its  centre, 
terminate*  the  main  street;  a  street  of  120  yards  in 
ltMtgth  goes  off  eastward  from  the  middle  of  the  east 
side  of  the  square ;  a  very  brief  street  goes  off  north- 
ward from  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
toward  a  bridge  over  the  Barrow  on  the  road  to 
Rathangan ;  and  a  street  of  160  yards  in  length  goes 
off  westward  from  the  middle  01  the  west  side  of  the 
square,  to  a  bridge  over  the  Barrow  on  the  road  to 
Mountmellick.  These  portions  of  the  town,  all  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow,  arc  what  constitute 
the  Queen's  county  section;  and  one  street,  920 
yards  in  length,  and  extending  west  by  southward 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Barrow  along  the  road  to 
Mountmellick,  constitutes  very  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  King's  county  section.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
ornamental  and  very  spacious ;  and  a  great  propor- 
tion are  neat,  respectable,  and  large.  The  public 
buildings  are  not  numerous,  but  are  of  an  eligible 
description.  The  market-house  is  a  commodious 
structure ;  and  contains,  in  its  upper  story,  several 
large  rooms,  which  are  used  for  assemblies,  for  the 
seneschal's  court,  and  for  courts  of  quarter-sessions. 
The  church,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  in  the 
Queen's  county  section  of  the  town,  serves  as  a 
cliapel-of-ease  to  the  parish -church  ;  it  bears  the 
name  of  the  English  church ;  it  was  completed  in 
the  year  1810;  and  it  is  a  handsome  structure,  with 
a  very  elegant  spire.  Another  church  serves  also  as 
a  chapel-of-case,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  French 
church ;  it  was  built  for  the  use  of  a  colony  of  French 
refugees,  who  sought  an  asylum  at  Portarlington 
from  persecution  in  their  native  country ;  and,  till 
very  recently,  the  services  in  it  were  conducted  in 
the  French  language.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
is  a  capacious  building,  and  is  adorned  with  a  spire 
140  feet  in  height.  The  schools  of  the  town  have 
long  been  distinguished  for  their  comparative  nurocr- 
ou&ness  and  their  aggregate  excellence  ;  and  they 
boast,  among  other  pupils  who  have  risen  to  great 
eminence,  Marquis  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. In  1834,  the  parishes  in  which  the  town 
is  situated  had  five  schools  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  four  in  connection  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  six  partially  supported  by  sub- 
scription, three  pay  classical  schools  for  boys,  two 
pay  superior  schools  for  girls,  a  school  for  adults, 
and  14  other  pay  daily  schools. 

Origin  and  Trade.] — Lord  Arlington  received 
from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of  the  estate  on  which 
the  town  is  built ;  and  his  title,  together  with 
the  prefix  Port,  which  was  suggested  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  locality  having  a  small  quay  or 
landing-place  on  the  Barrow,  gave  to  the  town  its 
name  of  Portarlington.  His  lordship  founded  the 
town  after  the  Restoration,  and  brought  to  it  a 
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body  of  French  and 
III.  also  brought  to  it  a  colony  of  Frenchmen  from 
Holland ;  and  Rouvigney,  Earl  of  Galway,  to 
whom  the  estate  of  Lord  Arlington  reverted, 
greatly  improved  the  town,  endowed  two  schools 
tor  its  use,  and  erected  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish chapels-of-ease,  or,  as  they  have  been  called, 
the  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Michael.  The 
town,  in  spite  of  its  advantageous  position  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  populous,  agricultural  country,  possesses  ex- 
ceedingly little  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  it  both 
acquires  and  maintains  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
its  prosperity,  by  means  of  the  simple  circumstance 
of  having  a  larger  number  of  resident  gentry  than 
almost  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  Ireland.  The 
principal  of  the  few  appliances  of  manufacture  are 
a  tanyard,  and  tobacco,  soap,  and  candle  works. 
The  corn  and  general  market  is  held  on  Wednesday ; 
the  meal  market  is  held  on  Saturday;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  Jan.  6,  March  2,  Easter- Monday.  May  22, 
July  4,  Sept.  1,  Oct.  12,  and  Nov.  23.  The  public 
;onveyances  in  1838  were  the  passage-boats  on  the 
canal,  a  coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Birr, 
and  a  caravan  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Mount- 
mellick.  The  town  has  a  loan  fund,  a  savings'  bank, 
and  a  dispensary  ;  and,  previous  to  the  operation  of 
the  Poor-law  Act,  it  had  a  mendicity  society.  In 
1841,  the  loan  fund  bad  a  capital  of  £1,200,  circu- 
lated £6,470  in  1,716  loans,  realized  a  nett  profit  of 
£77  1 2s.  3d.,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
£60 ;  and,  from  the  date  of  its  institution  till  the 
close  of  1841,  it  circulated  £36,212  in  8,846  loans, 
realized  a  nett  profit  of  £431  18«.,  and  expended  for 
charitable  purposes  £204.  The  dispensary  is  within 
the  Mountmellick  Poor-law  union,  and  serve*  for  a 
district  containing  a  pop.  of  15,004 ;  and,  in  1839, 
it  expended  £1 13  8s.  3d.,  and  administered  to  1,496 
patients. 

Municipal  Affairs.] — "  The  ancient  name  of  the 
land  on  which  the  Queen's  county  portion  of  the  town 
is  built,"  say  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, "is Cooltetoodera, or Cooletederry.  Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Terence  O'Dempsey  was 
seized  of  Cooltetoodera,  in  the  Queen's  county,  and  of 
Kilmalogue  in  the  King's  county,  by  virtue  of  letters- 
patent  ot  King  James  I.,  bearing  date  the  15th  of  June, 
b  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  (1618).  Terence 
O'Dempsey  was  subsequently  created  Viscount  Clan- 
malira,  and  hence  the  lands  comprised  in  the  patent 
of  James  have  been  frequently  described  as  the  terri- 
tory of  Clanmalira.  This  territory,  including  Coole- 
tederry and  Kilmalogue,  descended  to  Lewis  Lord 
Clanmalira,  as  tenant  entail,  and  becoming  forfeited 
by  his  being  attainted  of  treason  in  the  year  1641, 
wa*  granted  by  letters-patent,  bearing  date  the  5th  of 
November,  14  Charles  II.,  to  Sir  Henry  Bennett, 
afterwards  Lord  Arlington  ;  and  it  was  subsequently 
awarded  to  Lord  Arlington  by  the  trustees  of  for- 
feited estates.  The  78th  sectioti  of  the  Act  of  Ex- 
planation (17,  18,  Car.  II.,  c.  2.),  relates  to  these 
lands.  After  stating  that  Lewis  Viscount  Clan- 
malira had  been  but  tenant  entail,  and  had  exhibited 
his  claim  as  such  to  the  trustees  of  forfeited  estates, 
and  that  Lord  Arlington  churned  the  reversion  in  fee, 
by  virtue  of  the  patent  of  5th  November,  14  Charles 
II.,  and  stating  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
estate  tail  was  not  extinct,  Lord  ClanmaUra's  claim  of 
innocence  not  being  allowed,  to  obviate  the  doubt,  the 
section  enabled  Lord  Arlington  immediately  to  enter 
upon  and  possess  the  lands  whereof  Lewis  Lord  Clan- 
malira was  seized  on  the  22d  of  October,  1641,  as 
fully  as  if  the  estate  tail  had  been  spent  or  expired, 
and  provided  for  the  remuneration  of  the  adventurers 
and  soldiers  who  should  be  removed  off  the  lands 


for  the  purpose  of  giving  complete  i 
Arlington.  Lord  A.  also  obtained  a  second  patent 
of  these  lands,  bearing  date  the  27th  of  July,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Charles  II.  By  the  last  section 
of  the  Act  of  Explanation,  a  power  was  given  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant  and  Council  of  Ireland  to  direct,  in 
the  passing  of  all  letters- patent,  how  new  and  proper 
names,  more  suitable  to  the  English  tongue,  might 
be  inserted,  with  an  alias  for  all  towns,  lands,  and 
places,  and  that  such  new  names  should  thereafter 
be  the  only  names  to  be  used.  Under  the  provision 
of  this  clause,  Cooltetoodera  received  from  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  and  Council  the  alias  of  Portarlington ; 
but  Sir  Henry  Petty's  survey  having  been  made 
before  this  name  was  bestowed,  the  lands  arc  still 
called  by  their  ancient  name  in  the  quit  rent  and 
county  books.  This  borough  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1667,  by  King  Charles  II.,  by  a  charter  which 
Wars  date  the  3d  day  of  August,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  enrolled  in  chancery  (Rot.  Pat. 
19  Car.  II.,  p.  5,  m.  5.  d.).  This  charter,  the  onlv 
one  relating  to  Portarlington,  after  stating  the  ad- 
judication of  the  lands  forfeited  by  Lewis  Lord 
Viscount  Clanmalira,  to  Henry  Lord  Arlington  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  reciting  the  patent  of  the  27th 
day  of  July,  in  the  18th  year  of  the  king,  (Charles 
II.,)  to  Lord  Arlington,  and  stating  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  lands  should  be  planted 
with  English,  proceeded  to  erect  certain  of  these 
lands,  which  lay  in  the  King's  county,  into  a  manor 
to  be  called  '  the  Manor  of  Charles  town  ;'  and  fur- 
ther ordained  that  the  lands  of  Cooltetoodera,  alias 
Portarlington,  and  other  lands  therein  named,  all  in 
the  barony  of  Portnahinch  and  Queen's  county,  and 
the  Clonrorke  alias  Portarlington  woods  and  other 
lands  in  the  barony  of  Philipstown,  in  the  King's 
county,  should  be  one  entire  manor,  to  be  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Manor  of  Portarlington." 
The  limits  of  the  borough,  according  to  the  charter, 
"  extend  into  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties  in 
every  direction,  from  the  Pass  over  the  river  Barrow, 
commonly  called  Bel lat ride,  near  Cooltederry,  alias 
Portarlington,  100  acres  of  Irish  plantation  measure 
in  the  whole;"  but  they  actually  reached,  on  the 
north,  to  the  commons'  drain  near  Derra villa, — on 
the  east,  to  Old  Brackland  Bridge, — on  the  south, 
to  the  mearing  of  Drughill  on  the  Barrow,— and  on 
the  west,  to  Butlersford.  The  upper  bridge  over 
the  Barrow,  or  that  which  directly  connects  the  two 
sections  of  the  town,  now  occupies  the  locality  of 
the  quondam  Pais  of  Bellatride.  The  new  limits  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  extend,  in  some  points, 
beyond  the  old ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  tbey  are  more 
circumscribed ^  yet  they  include  the  entire  town  as 
built  upon,  and  a  small  surrounding  district.  The  cor- 
poration, according  to  charter,  consists  of  a  sovereign, 
two  portreeves  or  bailiffs,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  freemen  ;  and  was  entitled, 
"  The  Sovereign,  Bailiffs,  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Borough  and  Town  of  Portarlington."  The  courts 
held  in  the  town  are  manorial  courts  leet  i 


of  petty-sessions  for  both  Queen's  co.  and  King's  ro. 
The  public  peace  is  preserved  bv  a  party  of  the  con- 
stabulary force  of  the  Mountmellick  district. 

Statistic*,  av.  ]— The  borough  sends  one  member 
to  the  imperial  parliament.  Constituency,  in  1842, 
200 ;  of  whom  1  was  the  portreeve,  9  were  freemen, 
and  190  were  £10  householders.  The  total  number 
of  tenements  rated  under  the  Poor  Act  is  584 ;  and  of 
t  hese,  417  were  valued  under  £5, — 70,  under  £10, — 
31,  under  £15,-21,  under  £20,-13,  under  £25,— 

8,  under  £30.-7,  under  £40,-8,  under  £50, —and 

9,  at  and  above  £50  Area  of  the  King's  co.  section 

of  the  town,  167  acres ;  of  the  Queen  a  co.  i 
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Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  3,001 ;  in 
1841.  3.106.  House*  516.  Pop.  of  the  King's  co. 
section,  m  t831, 1,094;  in  1841,  1,112.  Houses  105. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  15;  in  man- 
ufactures and  trade,  52 ;  in  other  pursuits,  154. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 33  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  74  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  104 ,  on  means  not  specified,  10. 
Pop.  of  the  Queen's  co.  section,  in  1831,  1,007  ;  in 
1841,  1,094.  Houses  321.  Famines  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  102 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  163  ;  in  other  pursuits,  02.  Families  depen- 
dent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  44 ;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  186 ;  on  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 113;  on  means  not  specified,  18  Portarung- 

ton  gi  vcs  the  title  of  Earl,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
to  toe  noble  family  of  Dawson.  In  1770,  Henry 
D  iw-oii.  Esq.,  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Portarlington,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Mar- 
maduke  D'Ossone,  a  Norman  nobleman  who  came 
to  Britain  in  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  created  Baron  Dawson,  of  Dawson's  Court  in 
Queen's  co.  ,  in  1776,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Viscount  Carlo  w ;  and  in  1785,  John,  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  second  Viscount,  was  made  Earl 
of  Portarlington. 

PORTCOON,  a  magnificent  cave,  and  a  tiny  but 
very  curious  inlet  of  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  the 
parish  of  Billy,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  barony  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  The  cave  is  usually  the  first  of  the  series 
of  interesting  objects  shown  to  visitors  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway  by  the  local  guide* ;  it  is  accessi- 
ble both  by  the  land  and  by  the  water;  and  it 
possesses  so  great  capacity  upon  an  aqueous  plat- 
form, that  row-boats  may  penetrate  it  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  an  hundred  yards.  The  interior  is  of  very 
extraordinary  formation,  and  replete  with  mineralo- 
gieal  interest.  The  roof  and  sides  are  composed  of 
a  sort  of  trap  conglomerate,  consisting  of  rounded 
in  an  extremely  hard  basaltic  cement;  and 
roof,  as  seen  from  the  innermost  recess,  seems 
somewhat  like  a  series  of  pointed  arches,  and  occa- 
sions the  whole  cave  to  resemble  the  side-aisle  of 
the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  cave  is  cele- 
brated also  for  a  repeating  or  reverberating  echo, 
similar  to  that  of  Fingal's  Cave  in  the  celebrated 
Mebridean  island  of  Staffa. — The  marine  inlet  or 
little  bay  of  Portcoon  adjoins  the  cave,  and  is  formed 
by  a  very  remarkable  wbin-dyke.  "  It  seems,"  says 
the  author  of  the  Guide  to  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
"  to  have  been  composed  of  seven  walls,  and  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  dyke  in  front  of  the  preci- 
pice by  some  great  convulsion.  In  this  shock  a  small 
pyramidical  basaltic  rock  was  detached  from  the  great 
mass,  and  stands  now  insulated  in  the  centre  of  the 
small  bay.  The  ruins  of  the  whin-dyke  are  attached 
to  its  eastern  side,  separated  into  a  number  of  distinct 
walls,  exhibiting  their  construction  by  horizontal 
prisms,  and  forming,  altogether,  a  very  instructive 
object.  Beyond  the  projecting  excavated  rock,  of 
which  Portcoon  cave  is  composed,  is  a  second  of  these 
whin-dykes,  being  one  aide  of  the  little  estuary  of 
Port  Nabau." 

PORTAVOE,  a  small  creek,  and  a  demesne,  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  parish  of  Bangor,  oppo- 
site the  Copeland  Islands,  and  2  miles  north-west  by 
north  of  Donaghadee,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  The  demesne  is  the  seat  of  D.  Kerr,  Esq. 
Adjacent  to  it  is  a  curious  object  called  the  Sound- 
ing-Stone. The  creek  is  a  little  sandy  bay  of  5 
acres,  between  the  projecting  points  of  land,  and 
might  be  converted  into  a  harbour  by  the  erection  of 
.  a  pier  from  the  north  point.  "  This  place,"  says 
Mr.  Niauao,  "  would  have  deep  water ;  but  the  pier 


necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  swell  setting  from 
the  north  would,  for  that  reason,  be  expensive. 
The  fishing-boats  used  to  shelter  on  the  south  side 
of  the  south  point,  where  there  are  still  some  cabins, 
but  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Kerr  of  Partavoe,  is  unwill- 
ing to  encourage  the  residence  of  fishermen  here." 

PORT-DIANA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Agher- 
ton,  Liberties  of  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  427.  Houses  37.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  8 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
14;  in  other  pursuits,  15. 

PORTERIN,  or  Portran,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Athlone,  5  miles  east-south-east  of  Roscom- 
mon, co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  Length,  1 4  mile; 
breadth,  1 ;  area,  1,133  acres,  3  roods,  21  perches. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned.  This  parish  lies  upon 
the  west  shore  ot  Lough  Ree ;  but  is  not  recognised 
in  the  civil  territorial  divisions.  It  is  a  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kulenvot  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£18;  glebe,  £2  5s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £18,  and  are  impropriate  in  Viscount 
Kings  land. 

PORTEVAD,  a  small  fishing  harbour  in  the 
parish  of  Dromard,  barony  of  Tyreragh,  co.  Sligo, 
Connaught.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Ard- 
naglass  or  Ballysadere  bay,  4*  miles  north-west  of 
the  town  of  Ballysadere.  It  is  a  fine  natural  creek, 
and  forms  the  principal  retreat  of  the  yawls  and 
sailing-boats  belonging  to  the  bay,  and  amounting  to 
about  fifty.  A  coast-guard  station  adjoins  it,  but  is 
situated  within  the  parish  of  Skreen. 

PORTGLENONE.  a  quoad  sacra  parish,  contain- 
ing the  greater  part  of  a  town  of  the  s.une  name, 
in  the  quoad  civilia  parish  of  Ahoghill,  and  barony 
of  Lower  Toome,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length,  4 
miles;  breadth,  1|;  area,  2,240  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  6,860.  The  surface  lies  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Lower  Bairn,  and  consists,  in  general,  of  very 
good  land.— This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Gross  in- 
come, £02  6s.  7|d. ;  nett,  £81  6*.  7id.  Patron, 
the  incumbent  of  Ahoghill.  The  church  is  an  old 
building ;  and  was  erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
Bishop  Hutchinson;  and  contains  a  monument  to 
that  bishop's  memory.  Sittings  250;  attendance, 
150.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  have  an  at- 
tendance of  respectively  from  250  to  350,  and  from 
500  to  800.  The  Kilhamite  Methodist  meeting- 
house has  an  attendance  of  about  50.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  800;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 


to  the  chapel  of  Ahoghill.  In  1834,  the 
consisted  of  531  Churchmen,  3,808  Pr, 
12  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,854  Roman 
Catholics ;  8  Sunday  schools — 6  of  which  were  at 
respectively  Mounthoren,  Killyganen,  Tullnahinion, 
Lisroddon.Kylestown,  and  Gurvaghy — were  attended 
on  the  average  by  about  489  children ;  and  13  daily 
schools— six  of  which  were  aided  variously  by  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  one  with  £2  a-year  from 
that  Society  and  £3  from  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  two 
with  £8  each  from  the  National  Board,  and  one  with 
£32  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith — had  on  their 
books  418  boys  and  257  girls.  In  1834,  the  National 
Board  had  schools  at  Connaughtleggan,  Moybogue, 
and  Aughnacleagh. 

PORTGLENONE,  a  small  market  and  post 
town,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Tamlagbtocreilly,  bar- 
ony of  Loughinshohn,  co.  Londonderry,  but  chiefly 
in  the  quoad  sacra  parish  of  Portglenone,  and  quoad 
civilia  parish  of  Ahoghill,  barony  of  Lower  Toome, 
co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Bann, 
on  the  road  from  Randalstown  to  Kilrea,  and  on  one 
of  the  great  general  thoroughfares  between  the  coun- 
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ties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  4  miles  west-north, 
west  of  Ahoghill,  4  north  by  cast  of  Bellaghy,  5 
south-south-east  of  Kilrea,  6  J  west  by  north  of  Ball  v- 
mena,  9$  north-west  by  west  of  Randalstown,  33 
north-west  of  Belfast,  and  9(3  north  of  Dublin.  An 
elegant  and  recently  built  bridge  spans  the  Bann 
at  the  town,  and  both  facilitates  intercourse,  and 
stimulates  trade.  The  chief  portion  of  the  town  is 
a  street  leading  down  to  this  bridge,  and  contain- 
ing several  well-built  houses.  Portglenone  conducts 
a  little  trade,  in  conveying  grain,  slates,  timber,  and 
other  articles  by  lighters  on  tho  Bann ;  and,  in  com* 
mon  with  all  the  surrounding  country,  it  would  ex- 
perience a  considerable  increase  of  prosperity  were 
the  impediments  to  the  full  navigation  of  the  river 
removed.  Some  linen-weaving  is  earned  on  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  and  on  May  25.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions  for  the  county  of  Antrim  is 
held  on  the  third  Thursday  of  every  month.  In 
1841,  the  Portglenone  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£1,945,  circulated  £7,507  in  2,200  loans,  and  re- 
alised a  nett  profit  of  £74  6s.  Gd.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  is  Portglenone  -  house,  a  splendid  edifice, 
built  by  Dr.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Meath,  cousin  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Caledon,  and  inhabited  by  his 
son,  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq.,  in  1843  one  of  the 
members  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Area  of  the  Londonderry  section  of  the  town,  6 
acres;  of  the  Antrim  section,  19  acres.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831.  773;  in  1841,  990.  Houses  175. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  33  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  133 ;  in  other  pursuits,  30. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 16;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  130;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  46 ;  on  means  not  specified,  4. 

PORT-KINNEGOE,  a  small  bay,  in  the  parish 
of  Lower  Mavillc,  barony  of  Innishowen,  oo.  Done- 
gal, Ulster,  It  is  situated  3  miles  west-north- west 
of  Innishowen  Head,  and  4  north  by  east  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Moville.  The  removal  of  a  rock  at  its  en- 
trance, and  the  erection  of  a  pier  in  its  interior,  are 
requisite  to  convert  it  into  even  a  fishing  harbour. 

PORTLAW,  »  small  manufacturing  and  post 
town,  in  the  parish  of  Clonegam,  barony  of  Upper- 
third,  co,  Waterford,  Monster.  It  stands  on  the 
rivulet  Cloddagh,  I  \  mile  west  of  the  river  Suir,  3 J 
north  of  the  Waterford  and  Cork  mail-road,  north- 
east  of  Kilmaothomas,  7  south-east  of  Carrick-on- 
8uir,  8  west  hy  north  of  Waterfbrd,  and  83*  south- 
south-west  of  Dublin.  Immediately  west  of  it  is 
the  Marquis  of  Waterford's  extensive  and  splendid 
demesne  of  Currauhmork  [which  see]  ;  and  in  the 
near  vicinity  are  Springtield-house,  Mavfield-cottage, 
Millford-house,  (iuileajih-house.and  Mayfield-house, 
—the  last  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  John  Medlicott. 
Portlaw  was  not  long  ago  a  |>oor  and  insignificant 
village,  but  is  now  a  clean,  pleasant,  and  very  pros- 
perous town  ;  and  it  owes  its  happy  change  ot  condi- 
tion wholly  to  its  having  been  made  the  scene  of 
Messrs.  Malcomson's  great  and  noble  experiment  as 
to  whether  cotton-factories  will  flourish  in  Ireland. 
Messrs.  Malcomson  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  were  resident  in  Clonmel ;  they  com- 
menced the  erection  of  their  cotton-factory  at  Port- 
law,  in  1818,  by  taking  down  a  small  flour- mill 
which  then  stood  upon  the  Cloddagh,  and  building 
upon  its  site  the  first  portion  of  their  present  exten- 
sive pile  of  edifices ;  and  they  have  already,  during  a 
number  of  years,  had  the  luxury  of  knowing  their 
works  to  be  the  largest  and  the  best  regulated  of 
their  class  in  either  Munster,  Comiaiight,  or  Lein- 
ster.  "  The  experiment,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
"has  been  eminently  successful;  there  is  now  no 
doubt,  that  energy  and  industry,  applied  to  the 


natural  resources  of  Ireland,  may  enable  the  Irish 
manufacturer  to  enter  the  market  and  compete  with 
the  manufacturer  of  England.  The  establishment 
gives  employment,  during  the  year,  to  about  1,200 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  the  proprietors  are  en- 
abled to  buy  the  raw  material  and  to  vend  the 
wrought  articles  on  terms  as  beneficial  as-  those  en- 
joyed by  the  manufacturer  of  Manchester ;  in  all  re- 
spects the  spinners  of  both  countries  are  on  a  par  ; 
while  in  Ireland  the  advantage  of  labour  at  a  cheaper 
rate  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  difference  of 
wages,  however,  although  a  serious  item  in  the  aggre- 
gate, is  small ;  the  Irishman  who  can  do  nothing  but 
dig,  is  indeed  miserably  paid,  but  the  moment  he  ac- 
quires a  trade  he  demands  and  will  receive  very  nearly 
as  much  as  an  Englishman  of  the  same  grade  will  be 
able  to  earn  in  England.  The  Messrs.  Malromson 
have  made — deservedly  and  most  honourably  made — 
large  fortunes  by  this  concern ;  and  they  have  set  an 
example  which  we  confidently  expect  to  see  very 
extensively  followed — and  that  ere  long.  But  the 
result,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day  ;  for  a  considerable  period  Messrs.  Malcomson 
had  to  contend  against  difficulties  under  which  ordi- 
nary minds  would  have  sunk ;  suspicion  and  prejudice 
were  both  eager  to  stay  their  progress;  it  was  found 
almost  impossible  to  convince  the  people  that  the 
looms  were  designed  to  render  them  comfortable  and 


independent ;  and  even  when  hostility  had 
tivelv  vanish 

article  thev  had  manufactured — even  the  women  era- 


tively  vanished,  there  was  a  general  di'slike  to  use  the 


ployed  upon  the  work  obtaining  their  cloths  from 
the  English  market  rather  than  assisting  to  establish 
their  own.  But  the  obstacles  against  which  these 
enterprising  gentlemen  had  to  contend,  and  which 
in  the  end  they  have  completely  overcome,  do  not 
now  stand  in  the  way  of  other  capitalists ;  the  greater 
number  of  them  at  least  have  disappeared  ;  while 
the  capabilities  for  producing  wealth  have  in  no  de- 
gree diminished.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Portlaw  have,  of  course,  shared  the  prosperity  of 
the  Malcomsons.  The  houses  are  cleanly  and  com- 
fortable ;  the  people  are  all  decently  dressed ;  and 
there  is  an  air  ot  improvement  in  everything  that 
appertains  to  them.  The  good  that  may  be  done 
by  the  establishment  of  such  manufactories  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Ireland  is  incalculable ;  the  benefits  they 
would  confer  are  sufficiently  obvious  ;  and  if  it  can 
be  shown,  as  it  may  be  by  reference  to  this  at  Port- 
law,  that  the  profit  is  certain  if  the  factories  be 
properly  conducted,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  enter- 
prising individuals  ready  to  embark  capital  in  similar 
undertakings.  It  has,  indeed,  been  for  a  long  time 
obvious  that  Ireland,  with  its  immense  water-power, 
and  its  superabundant  population  living  cheaply, 
and  therefore  able  to  work  cheaply,  was  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  manufacture  articles  in  cotton ; 
but,  until  within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  there 
to  so  entire  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  steadiness 
and  sobriety  of  the  people,  that  few  were  found 
willing  to  risk  a  property  that  might  be  destroyed 
by  the  evil  passions  or  caprice  of  a  single  individual, 
influencing  other  individuals."  A  court  of  petty- 
sessions  is  held  in  the  town  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  every  month.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  28, 
Aug.  26,  and  Easter  Monday.  A  Roman  Catholic 
parish,  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  takes 
name  from  Portlaw,  and  has  chapels  here  and  at 
Ballyduff.  Area  of  the  town,  100  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  1.618;  in  1841,  3,647.  Houses  458.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  323;  in  manufac- 
tures  and  trade,  276  ;  in  other  pursuits,  78.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
8 ;  on  the  directing  of  lahour,  240 ;  on  their  own 
,  388;  on  means  not  specified,  41. 
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Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  417  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  317;  who 
eould  neither  read  nor  write,  698.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  200 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  414;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,172. 

PORTLOMAN.  a  pariah  in  the  barony  of  Cork- 
aree,  S|  miles  north-west  of  MulUngar,  co.  West- 
meath,  Leinster.  Length,  north-westward,  3 J  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  |§]  area,  2,617  acres.  1  rood,  36 
perches, — of  which  707  acres,  2  roods  are  in  Lough 
Owhel.  Pop.,  in  1831.  417;  in  1841,  427.  Houses 
68.  The  surface  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Owhel,  and  consists  of  prime  land.  The  hill  of 
Frewin  on  the  western  border  has  an  altitude  of  568 
feet  above  sea- level.  Brown's  Island  in  Lough 
Owhel  belongs  to  Portloman.  A  monastery  formerly 
stood  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  only  seat  is 
Portlomaa-house. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £85.  The  rec- 
tories of  Portloman  and  Portshanoan  [see  that 
article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Portloman. 
Length,  3}  miles ;  breadth,  3L  Pop.,  in  1831,  880. 
Gross  income,  £193  Is.  \{d.;  nett,  £150  3s.  5}d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  in  Portshangan. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
12,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  421 ;  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  union,  including  9  Presbyterian-,  to  75, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  833 ;  a  daily  school  in 
the  parish  was  salaried  with  £8  from  the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice,  £21  from  Mr.  Gibbons, 
£4  from  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  £5  and  other  advantages 
from  Lord  Forbes,  and  had  on  its  books  35  boys  and 
23  girl* ;  and  there  was  also  a  daily  school  in  Port- 
sbangan. 

PORTLICK,  a  demesne  and  a  bay,  on  the  east 
aide  of  Lough  Ree,  parish  of  Bunown,  barony  of 
Kilkenny-  West,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  The  de- 
mesne of  Portlick-castle,  and  the  district  immedi- 
ately around  it,  constitute  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  landscape  within  the  whole  sweep  of  Lough 
Ree. 

PORT-LORG  AN,  a  small  fishing-harbour  in  the 
parish  of  Cloncha,  and  vicinity  of  Malin-Head,  bar- 
ony of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  a 
mere  beach  harbour,  and  not  in  a  good  condition. 

PORTMAGEE,  a  fishing  village  and  small  har- 
bour in  the  parish  of  Killemlagh,  barony  of  Iveragh, 
co.  Kerry,  Munstcr.  The  village  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  south  end' of  Valentia  Harbour,  1£ 
mile  east  of  Bray  Head,  and  6|  south-west  of  Cahir- 
eiveen ;  and  the  harbour  is  a  cove  or  creek  of  Va- 
lentia sound  immediately  adjacent  to  the  village. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

PORTMARNOCK,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Coolock,  2  miles  south-south-east  of  Mala- 
bide,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  south  by  east- 
ward, 3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1} ;  area,  2,084 
acres,  1  rood,  2  perches,— of  which  16  acres,  1  rood, 
13  perches  lie  detached.  Pop.,  in  1831,  482 ;  in 
1841,  631.  Houses  89.  Excepting  the  townland 
called  the  Borough,  which  comprises  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  area,  and  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
the  parochial  surface  consists  of  excellent  land,  worth 
from  £4  to  £6  per  acre  per  annum.  The  Portmar- 
nock  estuary  commences  at  the  village  of  Baldoyle, 
in  the  adjouung  parish  of  Baldoyle,  and  penetrates 
the  land  1  „'  mile  north  by  westward,  with  a  main 
breadth  of  less  than  half-a-mile ;  but  it  is  nearly  all 
dry  at  low-water.  A  low  sandy  peninsula  extends 
southward  between  the  estuary  and  the  sea,  and  ter- 
minates in  Portmamock  Point,  33  feet  in  altitude 
above  sea-level,  and  1)  mile  west  by  south  of  the 
inland  of  Ireland's  Eye.  The  seats  within  the  parish 
are  Port marnock- house,  Hazclbrook,  Carrickhill, 


Beech  wood -house,  Briar -hall,  Broomfield- house, 
H  room  field-cottage,  and  Seamount.  The  manor  of 
Portmarnock  belonged,  at  an  early  period,  to  the 
abbey  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Dublin  ;  and  it  was 
formally  confirmed  to  the  superior  of  that  establish- 
ment by  Henry  II.  and  King  John.  The  small  and 
gloomy  castle  of  Robs -Wall  or  Roebucks -Wall, 
stands  on  a  rock  close  to  the  shore,  and  was  built 
toward  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  or  early  in  the 
16th  century,  by  MacRoebuck,  the*  head  of  a  sept 
of  De  Birmingham,  descended  from  a  famous  chief- 
tain of  the  name  of  Roebuck  De  Birmingham.  The 
interior  of  the  parish  is  traversed  by  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  railway — Portmarnock  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dub- 
lin. Tithe  composition  belonging  to  the  incumbent, 
£~5j  glebe,  £27.  Gross  income,  £122;  nett,  £100 
5s.  7d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £23  Is.  7d. ;  and  are  impropriate 
in  Mr.  Robert  Hudson.  The  church  was  built  in 
1788,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  )0s.  9|d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruita.  Sittings  60;  attendance 
40.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  83,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  362 ;  and  a  daily  school  was 
supported  by  subscriptions  and  public  collections, 
and  was  usually  attended  by  about  12  children. 

PORTMORE,  or  Beo  (Lodoh),  a  lake  in  the 
parishes  of  Glenavy  and  Ballinderrv,  barony  of  Upper 
Massarene,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  lies  half-a-mile 
south  and  east  of  the  nearest  parts  of  Lough  Neagh, 
4  north-west  of  the  viUage  of  Ballinderry,  and  2$ 
south-west  of  the  village  of  Glenavy.  It  is  nearly 
circular  in  outline ;  and  covers  an  area  of  283  acres, 
2  roods,  10  perches  within  the  parish  of  Ballinderry, 
and  342  acres,  2  roods,  6  perches  within  the  parish 
of  Glenavy.  It  is  stored  with  pike,  bream,  trout, 
perch,  roach,  and  eels,  and  is  frequented  by  a  variety 
of  mid  fowl.  About  the  year  1740,  Arthur  Dobbs, 
Esq.,  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland, 
then  agent  to  Lord  Conway,  and  afterwards  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina,  drained  or  rather  emptied  the 
lake  by  means  of  a  windmill  and  buckets  ,  but  the 
water  returning  either  through  springs  or  by  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  Lough  Neagh,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  attempt  to  convert  its 
On  the  flat  shores  of  the  lake 


bed  into  arable  land, 
are  the  prostrate  ruins  of  Portmore-castle,  erected 
in  1664,  by  Lord  Conway ;  and  either  within  the 
walls  of  this  castle,  or  on  a  sequestered  spot  in  the 
lake  called  Sally  Island,  the  learned  and  pious 
Jeremy  Taylor,  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  bishop 
of  Dromore,  and  of  Down  and  Connor,  found  a  re- 
treat during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  com- 
posed some  of  his  celebrated  and  justly  admired 
works.  The  preface  of  the  1  Ductor  Dubitantium,' 
in  particular,  is  dated  from  his  study  in  Portuiore, 
in  Killultagh,  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Beg. 

PORTMORE,  a  small  fishery  harbour  in  the 
parish  of  Cloncha,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Done- 
gal. Ulster.    It  is  situated  near  Malin  Head,  the 


northern  extremity  of  Ireland ;  and  was  formed,  a 
few  years  ago,  by  excavations  among  rocks,  in  a 
stretch  of  wild,  bold,  craggy  shore.  It  gives  a  land- 
ing-place, and  affords  shelter  to  boats,  in  one  of  the 
most  inhospitable  districts  of  the  whole  periphery  of 
the  Irish  coast, — a  district  in  which,  previous  to  the 
formntion  of  Portmore  Harbour,  frequent  accidents 
occurred,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  even  moderate 
weather. 

PORTMUCK,  a  small  harbour  in  the  parish  of 
Island- Magee,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  under  cover  of  the  little  island 
of  Muck,  2}  miles  east-south-east  of  the  entrance  to 
Lough  Lame,  4 1  north  by  west  of  Black- Head,  and 
5i  south  of  the  -Maidens.    A  pier  was  built  here  by 
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means  of  a  grant  of  £295  from  government,  and  a 
donation  of  £136  from  Mr.  MacClelland ;  but  it  was 
badly  constructed,  and,  a  few  years  ago,  it  greatly 
needed  repair.  The  pier  is  much  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  adjacent  fishery,  as  a  place  of  shelter  to 
small  sailing-craft,  and  particularly  as  a  rival  ship- 
ment place  to  Lough  Larne  of  great  quantities  of 
Antrim  chalk,  popularly  miscalled  limestone,  for 
Scotland  and  various  parts  of  the  Irish  coast.  Offi- 
cial evidence  given  in  1835,  says  respecting  this  har- 
bour, « It  is  dry  when  the  tide  ebbs,  and  of  little 
use  as  a  place  of  shelter,  even  for  small  craft,  when 
the  wind  blows  from  north-west  to  north-north-east. 
During  gales  from  the  north-north-east,  hut  winter, 
the  sea  washed  away  a  great  portion  of  this  pier, 
about  the  centre,  leaving  a  very  considerable  breach." 

POUT N  AUL  AS,  a  cove  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
dehorky,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ul- 
ster. It  is  situated  within  a  mile  of  Dunfanaghy 
harbour,  possesses  good  natural  shelter,  and  is  the 
place  in  which  the  coast-guard  of  Dunfanaghy  keep 
their  boats,  and  to  which  the  fishermen  resort  when 
they  cannot  pass  Dunfanaghy  bar.  It  might,  at  a 
small  expense,  be  made  entirely  safe,  and  would  be 
a  protection  to  life  and  property. 

PORTN  ACROSS,  a  small  fishing -harbour,  in 
the  parish  of  Glencollumbkill,  barony  of  Bannagh, 
co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  near  Teilen 
Head,  between  the  creek  of  West- Teilen  and  that 
of  Trybane-Muckras.  It  contains  a  landing-place, 
and  has  a  depth  of  10  feet  at " 


high-water,  but  is  dry 
See   Ballycastle,  co. 


at  low- water 

PORTNAHALLA. 
Mayo. 

PORTN AHINCH.    See  Portnehtnch. 
PORTNASCULLY.    8ee  PonTNE8Ctn.LT. 
PORTN  ASH  ANG  AN.    See  Portshanoak. 
PORTN  A80N,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Innis- 
macsaint,  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  between  Ball v  shannon  and  Bundoran, 
and  is  a  poor  and  neglected  place.    At  one  end  of 
it  is  a  handsome  house,  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  Allingham.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

PORT-NA-SPAGNA,  or  Port-na-Spakia,  a 
small  bay,  a  little  east  of  the  Giant's  Causewav, 
parish  of  Billy,  barony  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ul- 
ster. Its  screens  are  part  of  the  wondrous  basaltic 
formation  of  the  north  coast  of  the  county ;  and  in 
one  part  they  exhibit  a  whin-dyke,  which  emerges  in 
the  rubble  at  the  foot  of  the  facade.  The  bay  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  traditionary  story  that  some 
of  the  ships  of  the  famous  Spanish  Armada,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  cast  upon  the  base  of  the 
cliff  immediately  to  the  west ;  and  the  story  adds 
that  the  ships  were  brought  into  danger  by  mistak- 
ing a  few  shattered  columns,  called  the  Chimney- 
Tops,  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  for  the  chimneys 
of  an  old  castle,  and  approaching  within  cannon-range 
to  fall  upon  the  supposed  fortalice. 

PORT-NA-TRUIN,  a  small  bay  between  Ben- 
bane  and  Bengore  Heads,  parish  of  Billy,  barony  of 
Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  one  of  the  series 
of  small  marine  indentations  upon  the  most  magnifi- 
cent portion  of  the  basaltic  coast  of  the  county  ;  and 
its  name — which,  in  Irish,  means  the  bay  of  lamen- 
tation— seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  circum- 
resembling  those  of  human  lamen- 
I  by  the  action  of  the  tidal  current 
upon  confined  air,  are  sometimes  heard  to  issue  from 
the  cavities  among  its  rocks. 

POR  T  N  AT  U,  a  landing-place,  in  the  parish  of 
Ballywillin,  barony  of  Lower  Dunluce,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Ramore 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portrush.  During  the 
of  lobster-fishing  in  summer,  it  is  very 


venient  for  the  fishermen,  and  saves  them  the  trouble 
of  pulling  round  the  dangerous  point  of  Ramore  to 
Portrush ;  and,  were  it  excavated  and  put  into  a 
proper  condition,  it  might  be  of  great  and  permanent 
value  to  the  general  fisheries  of  the  district. 

PORTNEAN,  a  landing-place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portnatu,  parish  of  Ballywillin,  barony  of  Lower 
Dunluce,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 

PORTNEHINCH,  a  barony  in  the  north-east  of 
Queen's  county,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north,  by  King  s  co. ;  on  the  north-east  and  east,  by 
co.  Kildare ;  on  the  south,  by  the  baronies  of  S trad- 
bally  and  East  Maryborough  ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
the  barony  of  Tinnehinch.  Length,  east  by  south- 
ward, 10  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  6£ ;  area,  35,rtt5 
acres,  1  rood,  17  perches,— of  which  48  acres,  3 
roods,  12  perches  are  in  Lough  Emo  and  the  river 
Barrow.  The  surface  is  prevailingly  fiat  and  na- 
turally tame ;  but  it  possesses  a  large  aggregate  of 
wood,  and  has  been  worked  by  cultivation  into  a 
comparatively  improved  condition.  Tbe  soil  is  gen- 
erally light,  and  requires  powerful  stimulating  in 
order  to  its  being  tolerably  productive.  Though  a 
few  resident  proprietors  and  gentlemen-farmers  prac- 
tise an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  and  a  wise 
rotation  of  crops;  yet  the  great  body  of  the  farmers 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  most  modern  agricul- 
tural improvements,  and  usually  grow  oats  after 
wheat  or  barley, — and  even  many  who  lay  the  land 
down  to  grass  for  two  or  three  years  do  so  with  the 
oats  crop  after  wheat,  instead  of  making  the  grass 
intervene  between  the  two  corn  crops.  Turnips  are 
grown  only  by  a  very  few  resident  proprietors  and 
gentlemen-farmers.  A  very  large  aggregate  extent 
of  surface,  consisting  not  only  of  bog,  but  of  moorish 
and  spouty  grounds,  and  of  lands  subject  to  inun- 
from  rivers,  brooks,  and  canals,  as  well  as 


from  temporary  collections  of  surface  rain-water,  is 
of  little  or  no  value  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
draining,  and  of  clearing,  deepening,  and  extending 
the  ditches  and  other  water-courses.  "  In  no  coun- 
try," says  an  official  report  of  the  year  1836,  "is  the 
want  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  cultivating 
root  and  green  crops  more  striking  than  in  this  bar- 
ony. Here  the  majority  of  labourers  have  from  half 
an  acre  to  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  and  yet  they 
and  even  also  many  occupiers  of  four  or  five  acres  of 
ground,  put  their  cow  or  cows  out  to  gra<»s  in  sum- 
mer with  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  frequently  at 
straw-yard  during  the  winter,  instead  of  feeding  them 
at  home,  on  clover,  vetches,  lucern,  cabbages,  ice, 
during  summer,  and  on  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  cab- 
bages, and  other  winter  food  during  that  season ;  thus, 
not  only  incurring  that  unnecessary  expense,  but  stiU 
more  losing  the  manure,  and  thereby  condemning 
their  ground  to  its  present  state  of  comparative 
sterilitv,  bearing  only  beggarly  crops  of  potatoes  and 
oats,  that  will  hardly  pay  for  seed  and  labour,  in- 
stead of  yielding  the  abundant  produce  which  the 
industry  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  probably  five  or  six 
children,  would  draw  from  it  under  a  proper  system. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  these  poor  people  struggling  on, 
as  they  aptly  say  of  themselves,  frequently  without 
the  necessaries  of  life,  while  with  their  little  land 
and  the  employment  they  get,  they  and  their  families 
might  live  in  comfort  and  decency  by  the  mere  adop- 
tion of  a  better  system,  and  with  a  very  little  assist- 
ance, in  many  cases  amounting  only  to  instruction 
and  example 'from  their  landlords  or  employers." — 
This  barony  contains  the  parishes  of  Ardea,  Cool- 
banagher,  and  Lea.  The  towns  are  part  of  Portar- 
lington,  and  part  of  Mount mellick ;  and  the  chief 
villages  are  Irish  town  and  Ballybrittas.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  15,382;  in  1841,  15,365.  Houses  2,523. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,808;  in 
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Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sion*, 105 ;  on  the  direct big  of  labour,  1,081 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  1,511 ;  on  means  not  specified, 
79.  Males  at  and  above  5  yean  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write.  2,067 ;  wbo  could  read  but  not  write, 
1;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,223. 
i  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,211;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 

2,213 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2.546  

Portnehinch  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union 
of  Mountmeltick.  The  total  number  of  tenement* 
valued,  exclusive  of  part  of  the  borough  of  Portar- 
1,842;  and  of  these,  1,152  were  valued 
inder  £10.-132,  under  £15,-62, 
under  £20.-39.  under  £25,-20,  under  £30,-19, 
under  £40, — 19,  under  £50,— and  55,  at  and  above 
£50. 

PORTNEHINCH- BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  Ardea,  barony  of  Portnehinch,  Queen's  co., 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Barrow,  and  takes 
its  name  from  a  bridge  over  that  stream,  8 
west-south- west  of 
returned. 

PORTNESCULLY.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Iverk,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  lies  upon  the 
river  Suir,  5}  miles  west  by  north  of  the  city  of 
Waterford.  Length,  south-eastward,  2}  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  lt ;  area,  2,452  acres,  3  roods,  20 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,084;  in  1841,  1,121. 
Houses  164.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Ballyoorey, 
and  Licxetstowm  [which  see];  and  the  hamlets 
of  Portnescully,  Moonveen,  Corluddy,  and  Luffany. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  exclusive  of  Ballygorev,  and  Lickets- 
town,  798.  Houses  115.  The  surface  is  low  and 
prevailingly  level ;  and  consists  of  excellent  land. 
The  chief  artificial  objects  of  any  interest  are  the 
ruins  of  Portnescully  church  and  Coriuddy-caatle. — 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £75,  and  the  rec- 
torial for  £125;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  at  Carrigeen  has  an  attendance 
of  1 ,436 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
ts united  to  the  chapels  of  Mooncoin  in 
iillinaspug  in  Tubrid.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics  |  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  Sunday  school  was  usually  attended 
by  about  400  scholars ;  and  two  pay  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  300  boys  but  no  girls. 

PORT  NES  HANG  AN.  See  Portshahoah. 
PORT-NOFFER,  a  small  bay  overhung  by  grand- 
ly basaltic  cliffs,  between  the  Giant's  Causeway  and 
Port-na-Spagna,  parish  of  Billy,  barony  of  Carey, 
co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Within  the  bay  stands  an  in- 
sulated basaltic  mass  called  the  Lion  Rock ;  and  in 
the  rocky  cliffs  which  form  its  screens  are  three  ex- 
traordinary whin-dykes,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
Rorinvally  Dyke,  and,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  appears 
like  a  wall  running  through  the  front  of  the  cliff. 

PORT-NOO,  a  small  fishing  harbour  in  the  par- 
ish of  Templecrone,  between  Inniscod  and  the 
Guibara  river,  barony  of  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  A  pier  was  erected  here  by  means  of  a 
grant  of  £550  from  government,  and  a  donation  of 
£250  from  F.  Mansfield,  Esq.;  and  an  official  re- 
port in  1836  savs,  **  This  pier  has  proved  of  much 
protection  to  the  boats  frequenting  it,  as,  previous 
to  its  erection,  none  could  approach  the  shore  with 
safety.  With  strong  gales  however  from  the  south- 
west, it  is  unsafe.  Large  quantities  of  sea-manure 
are  landed  here,  and  it  is  bkely  to  be  soon  used  as  a 
ot  shipment  for  corn.  At  spring  tides,  vessels 
12  feet  of  water  can  lie  alongside." 


PORT-NORRI8.    See  Mocnt-Norris. 

PORTOBELLO,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter,  barony  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  is  strictly  suburban  to  Dublin,  contains  a  barrack 
and  the  passenger  basin  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
Btands  1  mile  south  by  west  of  Dublin-castle.  See 
Dublin.  Area,  55  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  287. 
Houses  34. 

PORTRANE,  or  Portrahan,  a  parish  on  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Nethercross,  4\  miles  north- 
east by  eaBt  of  Swords,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
includes  the  island  of  Lambay,  and  contains  part  of 
the  village  of  Donabate  :  see  these  articles.  Length 
of  the  mainland  district,  eastward,  2J  miles ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  lj.  Area  of  the  whole  parish,  2,185 
acres,  2  roods,  19  perches,— of  which  595  acres,  3 
roods  are  in  Lambay  island.  Pop.,  in  1831,  725; 
in  1841,  780.  Houses  127.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the 
portion  of  Donabate,  in  1841,  739.  Houses  121. 
The  surface  of  the  mainland  district  is  low,  and  con- 
sists of  naturally  bad  land,  part  of  which,  however, 
has  been  worked  by  art  into  a  condition  of  great 
fertility.  Portrane  estuary  separates  it  from  the 
parish  of  Lusk  on  the  north,  and  penetrates  the  land 
to  the  extent  of  2J  miles,  with  an  extreme  breadth 
of  1£  mile;  but  it  is  nearly  all  dry  at  low  water, 
and,  in  common  with  the  parish  itself,  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway.  On  the  east 
coast  are  a  martello- tower  and  two  coast-guard 
stations.  In  the  west  is  the  hamlet  of  Ballisk.  In 
the  south  is  part  of  the  demesne  of  Pobtbahr  :  see 

next  article  This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Donabate  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  tithes  belonging  to  the 
incumbent  are  compounded  for  £30,  and  the  rec- 
torial tithes  for  £107  3s.  9d. ;  and  the  latter  are  im- 
propriate in  Miss  Mary  Missett.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  300.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  1 1 ,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  718;  and  2  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Portrane— had  on 
their  books  61  boys  and  69  girls. 

PORTRANE,  the  sumptuous  demesne  of  George 
H.  Evans,  Esq.,  in  the  parishes  of  Portrane  and 
Donabate,  barony  of  Nethercross,  co.  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster. The  mansion  stands  within  the  parish  of  Don- 
abate,  and  1  i  mile  east  of  Donabate  village.  "  It  is 
a  spacious  building  composed  of  brick,  and  is  situa- 
ted near  the  centre  of  a  fine  park,  well  stocked 
with  deer,  and  occupies  a  bold  position  favourable 
to  extensive  views.  The  character  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  admits  of  an  unusual  extent  of  prospect, 
and  presents  a  happy  variety  of  objects.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Fingall  lies  spread  in  one  vast  picture. 
The  sea-views  are  relieved  and  enlivened  by  the 
islands  of  Lambay  and  Ireland's  Eye.  The  bold  pro- 
montory of  Howth  mingles  finely  with  the  retire- 
ment of  the  foreground;  and  in  the  distance,  the 
Wicklow  mountains  bound  the  powers  of  the  vision 
with  a  romantic  and  enchanting  outline.  This  at- 
tractive demesne  comprises  some  of  the  best  land  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  and  the  large  plantations 
thrive  with  a  degree  of  vigour,  not  usual  to  situa- 
tions so  much  exposed  to  the  keen  winds  which 
sweep  over  the  sea.  The  manor  of  Portrane  be- 
longed, at  an  early  period,  to  the  religious  institu- 
tion of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin.  In  the  year  1204, 
Patrick,  the  sub-prior  of  that  monastery,  exchanged 
with  Archbishop  Comin  all  the  rights  possessed  by 
the  prior  and  canons  of  Christ-church  in  the  town 
of  Portrachern  (Portrane),  and  in  the  island  of 
Lambay,  for  certain  other  property ;  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  the  manor  was  then  obtained  by  the 
abbess  of  Gracedieu,  a  nunnery  contiguous  to  Port- 
rane, with  whose  successors  it  remained  until  the 
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an  of  religious  house*.  In  the  year  1530, 
Sir  John  Barnewall,  third  baron  of  Trimlestown, 
was  constituted  senes chal,  and  receiver  of  a  moiety 
of  this  among  other  manor* ;  and  a  considerable  pro- 
perty then  acquired  by  him  in  this  neighbourhood, 
la  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Trimlestown  family. 
Sir  Patrick  Barnewall,  ancestor  of  Viscount  Kings- 

in  Portrane,  on  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  That 
branch  of  the  family  of  Evans  which  at  present  pos- 
sesses the  mansion,  derives  from  Eyre  Evans,  Esq., 
M  l',  for  the  county  of  Limerick,  who  settled  at 
Portrane  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Portrane -cattle  consists  of  a  square  tower,  of  moder- 
ate dimensions,  long  since  deserted  by  its  proprietors, 
but  not  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  ruin.  At  the 
date  of  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  prioress 
of  Gracedieu  was  possessed  of  this  castle,  together 
with  much  contiguous  property.  The  building, 
among  other  possession  s  of  the  same  religious  house, 
passed,  in  the  year  1541,  to  Sir  Patrick  Barnewall; 
but  the  family  "of  Cussack  of  Rathaldren,  appears  to 
have  bad  some  share  in  the  grants  then  obtained  by 
Sir  Patrick,  for,  during  the  several  ages  in  which  the 
Barnewall  family  occasionally  resided  at  Gracedieu, 
we  find  the  Cussacks  to  occur  as  inhabitants  of  Port- 
rane-castle,  and  have  many  notices  of  their  intermar- 
riages with  the  Plunkets,  Luttrels,  and  other  families 
of  great  local  influence.  In  the  first  named  of  these 
families  (the  Plunkets),  the  estate  at  length  became 
vested,  but  was  forfeited  by  them,  as  we  believe,  in 
the  civil  war  of  1641.  The  ruins  of  the  convent  of 
Gracedieu  present  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
■cenery  of  Portrane.  This  convent  was  indebted 
for  its  foundation  to  Archbishop  Comin,  who  re- 
moved hither  from  Lusk,  in  the  year  1 190,  the  nun- 
nery of  the  order  of  Arroasia,  established  at  a  very 
early  period  in  thst  town.  The  nunnery  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution,  the  prioress  was  seized  of  considerable 
property  in  the  vicinity,  including  the  manorial  rights 
of  Portrane.  The  buildings  then  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  Patrick  Barnewall,  of  Fieldstown, 
ancestor  of  Viscount  Kingsland,  but  have  since  pro- 
gressively sunk  into  decay."    [Brewer's  Ireland.] 

PORTROE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Castle- 
to  wnarra,  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  east  road  from  Portumua 
to  Killaloe,  H  mile  south  and  east  of  the  nearest 
parts  of  Lough  Dcrg,  1$  north  of  the  celebrated 
slate  -  quarries,  and  6  west  by  north  of  Nenagh. 
Within  1 4  mile  of  it  are  the  seats  of  Sbannonvifle, 
Youghal-house,  Garrykennedy-house,  Castle-Lough, 
Lands  town  -  house,  Cloneybrian- house,  Kyleban- 
house,  and  Monroe.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  26, 
March  22,  May  14,  June  19,  July  4,  Nov.  11,  and 
Dec.  20.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the 
Nenagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district 
containing  a  pop.  of  17,377;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended 4.92  8s.  and  administered  to  4,327  patients. 
The  village  has  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Area  of 
the  village,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 447.  Houses  74. 

ployed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  39;  in 
trade,  38;  in  other  pursuits,  9; 
chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 2;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  47;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  32 ;  on  means  not  specified,  5. 

PORTRUSH,  a  small  sea-port  town  in  the  parish 
of  Bally  willin,  barony  of  Lower  Dunlucc,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  stands  at  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  county,  3  miles  east-north-east  of  Port- 
Stewart,  4}  north  of  Coleraine,  5  west  by  north  of 
Bushmills,  and  50}  north-west  by  north  of  Belfast. 
Its  site  is  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  rocky  peninsula, 


line  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rocky  islets  called  th# 
Skerries,  and  which  was  the  well  known  subject  of 
several  interesting  philosophical  discussions,  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  century,  u[>on  basaltic  forma- 
tions. The  headland  which  terminates  the  peninsula, 
and  the  delightful  promenade  on  the  rocks  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  town,  command  extensive  and 
superb  view*  of  Magilligan- Point  and 
Head  on  the  west,  and  of  the  headlands  t 
Giant's  Causeway  and  the  wondrous  cliffs  of  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Carey  on  the  east.  '  The  situa- 
tion of  the  town  is  singularly  airy  and  romantic;  and 
the  small  cove  which  constitutes  the  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  a  great  natural  mole  of  basaltic  ruck. 
The  harbour  has  been  provided  with  piers,  and  arti- 
ficially enlarged  ;  it  affords  accommodation  to  vessel* 
of  the  largest  class  to  load  and  discharge;  it  gives 
protection  under  cover  of  it*  piers  in  20  ieet  of  water 
at  the  lowest  ebb  of  spring  tides;  it  is  the  nearest 
Irish  port  to  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  is  regularly 
frequented  by  the  steam- vessels  which  ply  between 
the  north  coast  of  Ulster  and  the  Clyde 
Mersey ;  and  it  belongs  to  a  company  of 
in  Coleraine,  and  may  be  considered  as,  in  every 
practical  sense,  that  town's  out  port .  The  bay  of 
Portrush  affords  good  shelter  from  westerly  gales ; 
a  safe  anchorage  is  also  found  off  the  Skerries,  about  3 
miles  distant,  to  which  coasting- vessels  and  steamer* 
often  resort  when  overtaken  by  fog  or  contrary 
winds.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  moles,  pro- 
jected from  high  water  line,  one  800,  the  other  650 
feet  in  length,  with  an  entrance  bet  ween  their  extremi- 
ties 200  feet  in  width.  These  piers  enclose  a  sheet 
of  water  measuring  nearly  8  imperial  acres.  The 
depth  between  the  pier-heads  varies  from  13  feet  at 
the  southern  to  20  feet  at  the  northern  pier  at  low 
water  of  spring-tides.  [Report  by  Messrs.  Steven- 
son and  Sons,  Dec.  1844.]  The  returns  of  exports 
and  imports  of  Portrush  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  export*  and  import*  of  Coleraine.  A  line  of 
railroad  has  been  projected  between  this  port  and 
Armagh,  passing  through  or  near  the  towns  of  Black- 
water,  Cburleinont,  Coal  Island,  Dungannon,  Stew- 
artstown,  Coagh,  Cookstown,  Moneymore,  Bellaghy, 
Desertmartin,  Toome,  Magherafelt,  Portglenone, 
Maghera,  Dungiven,  Swateragh,  Kilrea,  Ballymoney, 
Coleraine,  and  Portstewart.  This  line,  by  means 
of  the  Ulster,  will  connect  the  several  towns  on  the 
line  with  the  important  ones  of  Belfast,  Lurgan,  Lis- 
burn,  and  Portadown,  and,  by  a  junction  with  the 
proposed  Newry,  Armagh,  and  Enniskillen  line, 
with  the  north-east  and  north-west  of  Ireland ;  and, 
by  means  of  the  Belfast  junction,  will  form  a  direct 
route  to  the  Irish  metropolis.  The  proposed  ter- 
minus at  Portrush  is  within  6  miles  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  from  Portrush  to  that  place  the 
scenery  along  the  coast  is  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  interesting  description.  The  town  has  a  clean 
and  inviting  appearance,  and  iB  now  favourably  known 
as  an  agreeable  summer  resort  for  sea-bathers.  A 
church  was  recently  built  here,  bv  means  of  contri- 
butions of  £166  6s.  7d.  from  the  funds  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  and  £1,733  13s.  5d.  from 
private  sources.  Dr.  Richardson,  while  Dr.  Davy 
was  on  a  visit  to  him,  first  observed,  in  the  meadows 
of  Portrush,  the  stolones  of  the  agrostis  stolonitera, 
or  fiorin  grass,  which  soon  afterwards  became  an  ob- 
ject of  such  engrossing  agricultural  attention.  "  Dr. 
R.  has  told  me,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubourdieu, 
"  that  he  showed  to  Dr.  Davy  the  young  stolones 
rising  without  panicles  such  as  the  stalks  of  all  other 
grasses  have.  To  ascertain  what  this  unusual  ap- 
pearance led  to,  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  gen- 
tlemen to  leave  parts  of  the  meadows  uncut,  and 
watch  the  result,  which 
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stalks  continued  steadily  increasing  their  length, 
and,  of  course,  adding  prodigiously  to  the  crop." 
Area  of  the  town,  44  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  887 ;  in 
lb4l,630.  Houses  101.  Families  employed  chiedy 
in  agriculture,  9;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  53;  in 
other  pursuits,  .3  1.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  22  ;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 40 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  44;  on  means 
not  specified,  12. 

PORTSALLAGH.  a  small  fishing  harbour  in  the 
parish  of  Lower  Moville,  about  j  of  a  mile  south  of 
lnuishowen  Head,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Done- 
gal, Ulster.  It  might  be  made  very  useful  as  a 
safety  port. 

PORTSHANGAN.  or  Portheshangas.  a  par- 
ish in  the  barony  of  Corkaree,  3  J  miles  north  by  west 
of  Mullingar,  co.  Westuieath,  Leinster.  Length, 
west-north-westward,  4}  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
1  i  ;  area,  3,635  acres,  3  roods,  37  perches, — of  which 
904  acres,  1  rood,  31  perches  are  in  Lough  Owhel, 
7  acres,  2  roods,  17  perches  are  in  Lough  Iron,  and 
29  acres,  16  perches  are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  463;  in  1841,546.  Houses  92.  The  surface 
extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Knockdrin-castle,  across 
the  northern  part  of  Lough  Owhel,  to  the  bead  of 
Lough  Iron ;  and  consists,  in  a  general  view,  of 
middle-rute  land.  The  remains  of  the  old  demesne 
of  Portshangan  are  upon  the  shores  of  Lough  Owhel. 
Ballinagall,  the  beautiful  and  well-wooded  demesne 
of  James  Gibbons,  Esq.,  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  south-eastern  district,  and  is  presided  over  by  a 
handsome  Grecian  mansion.  Mount  -  Murray,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Murray,  stands  between  Lough  Owhel 
and  Lough  Iron.  The  only  other  noticeable  seat  is 
Woodland.  An  old  abbey  seems  to  have  stood  in 
the  district  east  of  Lough  Owhel.  The  road  from 
Mullingar  to  Multifarnham  passes  through  the  inte- 
rior. In  1841.  the  Portshangan  Loan  Fund  had  a 
capital  of  £420,  circulated  £1,927  in  415  loans,  re- 
alized a  nett  profit  of  £7  15s.  9d.,  and  expended  for 
charitable  purposes  £19  12s.  3d. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Portloman 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £92  &.  ljd. ;  glebe,  £15  15s.  The  church 
was  built  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s. 
'2 id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  a  donation 
of  £276  18s.  5Jd.  from  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  and  a 
donation  of  £1,892  6s.  2d.  from  James  Gibbons,  Esq. 
of  Ballinagall.  Sittings  150 ;  attendance,  from  80  to 
90.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  54  Church- 
men, 9  Presbyterians,  and  412  Roman  Catholics;  and 
a  hedge-school  at  Ballard  had  on  its  books  15  boys 
and  8  girls. 

PORT-STEWART,  a  small  town  on  the  coast 
of  the  parish  of  Agherton,  Liberties  of  Coleraine, 
eo.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  stands  2  miles  east- 
north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  3  west-south- 
west of  Portrush,  4 ,  north-north-west  of  Coleraine, 
and  50i  north-west  by  north  of  Belfast.  It  is  a 
cheerful  little  town,  upon  a  very  pleasant  site;  it 
commands  good  views  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Bann  to  Innishowen  Head ;  it  contains  a  small 
inn  and  lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors ;  and  it  has  become  a  favourite,  and  certainly 
is  a  very  eligible  summer  resort  of  sea-bathers.  A 
church,  to  serve  for  the  parish  of  Agherton,  was 
recently  built  in  Port-Stewart,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Protestant  parishioners.  Handsome  private  houses 
have  been  erected  in  the  town  by  John  Cromie  and 
Henry  O'Hara,  Esqrs.,  its  principal  proprietors ;  and 
Cromore.  the  demesne  of  Mr.  Cromie,  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  parish,  is  situated  about  a  mile  to 
the  south-east.  The  Agherton,  Ballyaghran,  or 
Port  -  Stewart  dispensary,  is  within  the  Poor- 
sW  union  of  Coleraine.  and  serves  for  a  district 


of  3,896  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  2,746;  and,  in 
40,  it  expended  £78  14s.  4d.,  and  administered  to 
233  patients.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Monday 
of  August.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  commentator  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  well-known  Methodist  preacher, 
was  born  in  the  vicinity.  Area  of  the  town,  40 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  475;  in  1841,  603.  Houses 
100.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  8; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  48;  in  other  pursuits,  57. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 24;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  31 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  49  ;  on  means  not  specified,  9. 

PORT-ST.-MARNOCK.    See  Portmarnock. 

PORT-TERLIN,  a  small  fishing  harbour  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  parish  of  Kilcommon,  between 
Balderig  and  Portaeloy,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.    It  has  a  few  yawls ;  but  it  lies  too  open 


to  be  made  a  tolerable  harbour,  except 1 
canal  or  passage  through  the  beach. 

PORTUMNA,  a  post  and  market  town  in  the 
parish  of  Lickmolassey,  barony  of  Longford,  co. 
Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  the  province,  and  on  the  road  from  Birr  to  Gal- 
way,  about  J  of  a  mile  from  the  river  Shannon,  im- 
mediately above  the  head  or  commencement  of  Lough 
Derg,  7  miles  south-south- west  of  Eyrecourt,  9  east- 
north-east  of  Woodford,  1 1  west  of  Birr,  14}  east- 
south-east  of  Loughrea,  21  north-east  by  north  of 
Scariff,  and  73$  west- south -west  of  Dublin.  A 
wooden  bridge,  820  feet  long,  including  the  cause- 
way, brings  the  thoroughfare  from  Birr  and  Dublin 
across  the  Shannon.  The  town  was  not  long  ago  a 
mere  assemblage  of  long  lines  of  cabins ;  but  it  has  of 
late  years  been  greatly  improved,  partly  by  the  liber- 
ality of  its  noble  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  steam  navi- 
gation from  Athlone  to  Killaloe.  The  parish-cburch 
stands  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful structure,  with  stone-sashed  windows  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  and  a  lofty  spire.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  a  modern,  spacious,  and  well- 
built  fabric.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde's  demesne 
of  Portuinna-castle  adorns  all  the  southern  environs 
of  the  town,  and  extends  along  the  head  of  Lough 
Derg.  The  castle  was  burned  by  accident  in  1826; 
it  was  very  graitd,  and  highly  interesting  ;  its  stair- 
case, its  great  ball,  and  its  state  drawing-room, 
were  very  handsome;  its  library-room  was  a  long 
apartment  in  the  highest  story ;  several  of  its  rooms 
acquired  an  impressive  and  a  \enerable  air  from  the 
presence  of  old  family  portraits,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  ancient  furniture ;  and  its  leads  commanded  a  bril- 
liant and  a  very  extensive  prospect  of  Lough  Derg, 
the  Shannon,  and  the  circumjacent  country.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle  and  about  {  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  town,  stand  extensive  and  beautiful  ruins  of  a 
Dominican  friary.  "  From  being  closely  surrounded 
with  fine  full  grown  timber,  no  part  of  the  ruins  ap- 
pear, till  of  a  sudden  the  eastern  window  discloses 
itself  to  the  view.  The  next  object  to  draw  the  at- 
tention after  entering  the  churchyard,  is  another  beau- 
tiful window,  which  is  more  florid  but  less  majestic 
in  appearance  than  the  one  first  seen.  Its  rich  tra- 
cery being  partly  covered  with  ivy,  renders  the  inte- 
rior view  far  superior  to  the  one  taken  from  the  out- 
side. It  is  in  the  south  transept.  The  friary,  which 
is  cruciform,  and  in  tbe  Gothic  style,  is  still  in  pretty 
good  repair,  the  walls  being  nearly  all  to  their  ori- 
ginal height,  except  tbe  tower  or  steeple,  which  was 
sprung  on  four  elegant  pointed  arches,  whereof  three 
still  remain.  One  of  the  two  which  connected  the 
nave  and  chancel  has  been  totally  taken  down,  and 
the  other,  which  is  of  elegant  cut  stone,  is  built 
up,  so  as  that  if  a  view  of  it  was  given,  the  beautiful 
window  should  be  left  out  of  the  picture.    The  en- 
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trance  it  in  the  wo-t  end,  and  by  a  small  doorway, 
over  which  is  a  pointed  arched  window,  and  from 
which  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  choir  or  chancel 
measures  above  100  feet.  The  choir  is  21  feet 
wide,  and  the  side  walls  about  16  feet  in  height, 
and  served  for  the  parish-church,  till  a  new  one  being 
erected,  which  does  much  credit  to  its  architect, 
it  was  forsaken  and  unroofed.  The  baptistery 
is  built  against  the  north  wall  of  the  friary,  and 
was  entered  by  a  small  door  from  the  choir,  which 
is  now  built  up."  A  ruin  which  adjoins  the  north 
transept  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be  the 
church  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  which  stood  on  the 
spot  before  the  erection  of  the  Dominican  friary. 
"  Portumna,"  says  an  mtelligent  writer  in  the  Dub- 
lin Penny  Journal,  "  must  have  been  a  place  of  no 
small  note  from  a  very  distant  period  of  time,  as 
being  the  principal  pass  whereby  the  people  of  North 
Munster  and  they  of  Connaught  had  communication 
with  each  other.  Portumna,  viewed  either  in  a  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  will  be  found  to  com- 
pete with  most  of  our  baronial  towns,  especially  in 
the  former  ;  for  the  members  of  the  illustrious  bouse 
of  Clanricarde  took  such  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  respecting  this  and  the  sister  king- 
dom, that  to  give  but  a  hasty  sketch  of  these  mo- 
mentous transactions,  would  swell  this  notice  far  be- 
yond its  proper  limits.  Notwithstanding  the  silence 
of  history  as  to  Portumna's  being  an  ecclesiastical 
station,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  it  is 
probable  that  some  religious  order  bad  settled  in  a 
place  where  there  was  a  town  for  many  centuries 
before  Ireland  became  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  sister  kingdom.  Had  it  not  been  situated  on  a 
noted  pass  of  the  Shannon,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  say  it  was  an  ecclesiastical  station  long  before 
the  landing  of  the  English  ;  for  most  of  our  ancient 
towns  sprung  up  around  religious  establishments. 
I  made  the  above  remark,  because  some  writers 
seem  as  if  the  first  religious  house  erected  at  Port- 
umna was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  Dominican 
friars  ,  whereas  the  Cistercian  monks  of  Dutibrody 
(a  monastery  founded  in  1182)  had  a  chapel  here 
dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  depended 
on  their  monastery  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  At 
what  time  Portumna  was  forsaken  by  the  Cistercians 
is  unknown ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was 
given  up  but  a  short  time  when  the  Dominican  friars 
took  possession  of  it,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cis- 
tercians of  Dunbrody,  and  O'Madden  the  dynast  of 
the  place.  After  having  their  possessi  ons  confirmed 
by  a  bull  of  the  Pope  which  bore  date  8th  of  Oct., 
1 4*26,  the  Dominicans  erected  a  friary  and  church, 
which  they  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  the  original 
patron  saints.  Pope  Martin  V.,  a  short  time  after 
granting  the  above-mentioned  bull,  gave  indulgences 
to  all  those  who  had  contributed  to  its 


Previous  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  family  of  De 
Burgh,  ancestors  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
often  derided  the  authority  and  defied  the  power  of 
the  Crown  ;  but  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  well  as 
at  all  subsequent  periods,  they  were  distinguished 
for  their  steady  and  zealous  loyalty ;  and  Portumna, 
in  connection  with  both  their  early  rebelliousness 
and  their  later  patriotism,  was  a  busy  scene  of  strife, 
and  an  important  military  post  in  civil  war.  Sir 
William  De  Burgh,  in  guerdon  of  repelling  an  invasion, 
which  was  led  on  by  one  of  the  house  of  Desmond, 
received  a  title  and  much  approbation  from  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  the  first  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  though 
remaining  firmly  connected  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, was  distuiguished  for  singular  loyalty  and  other 
excellences  during  the  trying  and  tempestuous  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Carolist  and  Cromwellion  periods 
••LordClanrickarde,"  remarks  Mr.  Trotter,  " 


every  effort  a  good  subject  could  and  ought,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  to  assist  the  sovereign,  and  to 
restrain  violence  in  Ireland ;  but  the  despotism  of 
Charles  was  too  inveterate  to  allow  itself  to  be  assist- 
ed ;  and  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  Irish,  inflamed 
by  the  furious  and  bigoted  Rinuncini,  were  too  high 
to  permit  this  excellent  nobleman  to  have  fau  just 
weight  among  them.  The  Marquis  of  Clanrickarde, 
however,  never  swerved  from  the  best-principled 
conduct ;  never  submitted,  as  Ormonde  did,  to  the 
parliament  and  fanatic  leaders,  and,  untainted  by  the 
prejudice  against  Catholics,  which  narrowed  Lord 
Ormonde's  mind,  be  laboured  strongly  to  save  them 
from  the  effects  of  their  own  imprudence,  and  to- 
secure  to  them,  in  good  time,  advantageous  terms. 
Lord  Clanrickarde  refused  a  high  command  from  the 
confederate  Catholics,  when  they  first  concentrated 
their  power  in  Charles  the  Firsts  reign,  because  be 
would  not  stoop  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  pas- 
sions. He  was  their  friend,  but  disdained  to  be  tbe 
tool  and  football  of  their  party.  He  finally  accepted 
the  office  of  Lord-deputy  ;  and  though  disapproving 
of  the  monarch's  conduct  in  many  things,  he  endea- 
voured to  the  last  to  struggle  for  the  English  crown, 
and  to  hold  Connaught  in  obedience  to  it.  For  these 
services,  I  belicye,  he  never  experienced  any  royal 
gratitude,  or  at  least,  was  only  suffered  by  Charles 
the  Second,  who  received  every  service,  and  re- 
warded none,  to  live  at  Portutnna-castle  in  dignified 
retirement."  The  first  of  tbe  De  Burghs  who 
settled  in  Ireland,  was  Adelin,  uncle  of  Hubert  De 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Henry  III. .and  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  in  Europe. 
Richard  De  Burgh,  the  descendant  of  Adelin,  was 
Lord  of  Connaught,  and,  dying  in  1243,  left 
sons._Walter,  Earl  of  Ulster,_and  William, . 
tor  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  In  1543,  Uliek 
De  Burgh  was  created  Earl  of  Clanricarde  ;  and 
in  1644,  Ulick  the  fifth  Earl,  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  At  the 
latter's  death  in  1657,  the  Marquisate  became  extinct, 
and  the  earldom  was  inherited  by  his  ■ 
Richard  De  Burgh.  In  1785,  tbe 
restored  in  the  person  of  Henry,  tbe  12th  Earl ;  but 
at  his  death  in  1707.  it  again  became  extinct,  and 
the  earldom  devolved  upon  the  marquis's  brother 
John.  In  1825,  Ulick,  the  14th  Earl,  was  created 
the  third  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland ;  and  next  year  he  was  made  Baron  of  Somer- 
hill  in  the  peerage  of  tbe  United  Kingdom.  Port- 
umna enjoys  a  good  retail  trade,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  export  trade  to  Dubbin.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Feb.  15,  May  6,  July  1,  Aug.  15,  Oct.  17.  and 
Nov.  15.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  every 
alternate  Monday.  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is 
within  the  Loughrea  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for 
a  district  of  52,709  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  14,004; 
and,  in  1840-41,  it  expended  £111  lOs.  6d.,  and  ad. 
ministered  to  1,252  patients.  A  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert  takes  came  from  Port- 
umna, and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Licmolash.  Area 
of  the  town,  52  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,122;  in 
1841,  1.643.  Houses  228.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  136  ;  in 
trade,  115;  mother  pursuits,  70. 
dent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  17  ;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  119;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  164  ;  on  means  not  specified,  21. 

POTTERCHA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
skyre,  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  ~ 
Pop.,  in  1831,  124.    Houses  22. 

POULACUILLA,  a  romantic  glen,  4 
south-south -east  of  Innistiogue,  co.  Kilkenny,  Lein- 
stcr.  "  It  is  approached,"  says  Mr.  Brewer,  "by 
a  narrow  creek,  proceeding  from  the  Nore,  at  the 
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.  of  which  a  cascade  of  great  beauty  rolls 
in  mournful  tones  over  the  rugged  fragment*  of 
rocks,  and  descends  a  craggy  precipice  above  50  feet 
n  height.    From  the  fissures  of  numberless  cliffs 
which  hang  over  the  boatman's  head,  as  he  plies  the 
oar  below,  shoot  forth  venerable  trees,  ameliorating 
and  diversifying  the  character  of  this  pensive  glen.' 
POUL-A-PHOUKA.   See  Phocl-a-Phouca. 
POULLAVARLO.    See  Abbey. 
POULNELONG.    See  Lbighmohet. 
POWERS-COUNTRY,  a  quondam  territorial 
division  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  M mister.  It 
aprehended  most  of  the  barony  of  Uppcrthird,  and 
—fries  of  Middlethird  and  Dedes-with- 
i }  ana  it  had  its  name  from  the  family  of 
Power  or  Le  Poer,  the  ancestors  of  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford. 

POWERSCOURT,  or  Staoonil,  a  pariah  in 
the  barony  of  Rathdown,  3  miles  west-south-west  of 
Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  Ennisrerrt  :  which  see.  Length,  west- 
south- westward,  71  miles;  extreme  breadth,  5} ; 
area,  18,038  acres,  37  perches, — of  which  64  acres, 
3  roods  are  in  Lower  Lough  Bray,  and  28  acres, 
2  roods,  24  perches  are  in  Upper  Lough  Bray.  Pop., 
in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  4,538,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  4,368;*  in 
1841,  3,070.  Houses  434.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
trict*, in  1831,  4.041  ;  in  1841.  2,622.  Houses 
368.  Four-fifths  of  the  surface  arc  loftily,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  wildly  mountainous ;  but  the  remaining 
fifth,  which  is  identical  chiefly  with  the  low  grounds 
of  Powerscourt,  and  with  the  imme- 
i  of  the  village  of  Enniskerry,  is  aver- 
low,  greatly  diversified,  powerfully  scenic,  and 
I  sumptuously  ornate.  The  land  varies  in  quality 
from  poor  pastoral  moorland,  to  very  fertile  arable 
ground,  and,  in  annual  value,  from  10s.  to  £6  per 
acre.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  localities  and 
objecta  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  articles  Powebs- 
coprt  (Dewense  of),  Dargle,  Brav,  Ksn-is- 
kerst,  Glencree,  Charleville,  Tinnehinch, 
Scalp,  Djouck,  Kippcre,  and  Mm.it  \  n  v -  Road  i 
which  see.  Prince  William  s-Seat  mountain,  on  the 
northern  boundary,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level 
of  1,825  feet;  Kippure,  on  the  western  boundary, 
has  an  altitude  of  2,473 ;  War-hill  and  Djouce  moun- 
tain, on  the  southern  boundary,  have  altitudes  of 
2,250  and  2,384  feet;  and  tbe  congeries  of  mountains 
in  the  western  and  central  districts  have  such  lofty 
average  altitudes  as  to  lift  the  two  lakes  of  Bray 
to  surface-elevations  above  sea-level  of  1,225  and 
1,453  feet,  and  to  give  origin  to  the  rivers  Annamoe 
and  Liffey  at  elevations  of  respectively  1,770  and 
The  principal  draining  streams  of  the 
are  the  three  head- waters  of  the  Bray, — the 
jwn  rivulet  in  the  north-east,  the  Glencree 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Dargle  rivulet  in  the 
south.  Tbe  Military-Road  traverses  the  western 
district  southward ;  and  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Ratbdrum  comes  in  from  co.  Dublin  through  tbe 
Scalp,  and  passes  through  the  village  of  Enniskerry. 
The  principal  rural  residences,  additional  to  the 
noble  one  of  Powerscourt,  are  Harmony- cottage, 
Dargie-cottage,  Kilcroney- cottage.  Upper  Cooks- 
town.  Lower  Cookstown,  Sea  view,  Grove -hill, 
Monastery-house,  Killygar-house, Valclusa,  Bahana, 
Lough  Bray-cottage,  and  Tinnehinch-bouse,  —  the 
last  the  seat  of  James  G rattan,  Esq.  The  principal 
hamlets  are  Ballybrew,  Buryfield,  Glencree,  and 
Crone. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a 
benefice,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  com- 


position, £869  4s.  7d.;  glebe,  £14  14s.  Gross  in. 
come,  £387  18s.  7»d.  ;  nett,  £337  19s.  9d.  Patron, 
tbe  diocesan.  The  incumbent,  holds  also  the  sine- 
cure prebend  of  Christ-church  in  tbe  cathedral  of 
Cork.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £100.  The 
church  was  enlarged  in  1822,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£923  Is.  6 id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  600;  attendance,  from  550  to  650.  A  school, 
house  is  also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship 
during  winter.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a 
barn  used  a*  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  have  an  at- 
tendance of  respectively  from  300  to  400,  and  from 
200  to  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapels  of  Bray  and 
Delganv.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
1,656  Churchmen,  4  Presbyterians,  4  other  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  2,834  Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sun- 
day schools  at  Charlemont  and  Powers  court-Gate 
were  usually  attended  by  about  185  children  ;  and  8 
daily  schools— 2  of  which  were  supported  chiefly  by 
the  rector,  two  chiefly  by  Lord  Powerscourt,  one 
almost  entirely  by  Lady  Powerscourt,  one  wholly 
by  Lady  Powerscourt,  and  one  almost  entirely  by 
Lady  Rathdown — had  on  their  books  268  boys  and 
237  girls. 

POWERSCOURT,  the  beautiful,  romantic,  and 
gorgeous  demesne  of  Viscount  Powerscourt,  in  the 
eastern  district  of  the  parish  of  Powerscourt,  barony 
of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  comprises 
about  700  acres  immediately  around  the  mansion, 
about  500  in  the  glen  of  the  Powerscourt  waterfall, 
and  about  200  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dargle ;  it 
contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  inter- 
esting scenes  and  objects  within  the  vast  and  justly 
celebrated  natural  picture-gallery  of  the  county  of 
Wicklow;  it  forms  the  topic  of  about  one-fifteenth 
of  the  entire  letter-press  of  Curry  and  Company's 
ably,  judiciously,  and  symmetrically  written  "  Guide 
to  the  County  of  Wicklow ;"  and  it  has  been  sum- 
marily described  as  so  wondrously  combining  hill 
and  dale,  wood  and  water,  and  so  brilliantly  exhibit- 
ing the  most  exquisite  beauty  in  a  frame-work  of 
sublime  and  seemingly  inaccessible  mountains  as  to 
realize  the  picture  of  "  the  happy  valley."  We 
cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  do  it  full  justice 
within  the  necessarily  small  limits  which  we  must 
allot  to  it ;  and  will  easily  be  excused  for  availing 
ourselves  of  tbe  succinct  yet  accurate  views  of  it 
given  by  Mr.  Brewer  : — "  Tbe  mansion  of  Powers- 
court  is  a  spacious  structure,  composed  of  granite, 
and  was  erected  late  in  the  18th  century,  aiter  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Castels.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  not  conspicuous  for  purity  or  beauty,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the  finest  situa- 
tions in  Europe  should  not  have  been  occupied  by  a 
fabric  evincing  correspondent  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion. This  building  displays  two  fronts.  One  of 
these  comprises  a  central  body  and  two  wings.  The 
central  compartment  is  ornamented  with  a  pediment, 
having  the  family-arms  on  the  tympanum.  Tbe 
are  plain,  and  beyond  each  is  a  circular  sweep. 


terminating  in  an  obelisk  which  supports  the  crest. 
The  second  front  has  a  circular  tower  at  each  ex- 
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tremity,  crowned  with  an  ogee-shaped  cupola.  The 
interior  presents  some  fine  rooms,  and  the  richly  de- 
corated hall  is  deservedly  admired  by  most  visitors. 
This  mansion  is  placed  on  an  eminence  sufficient  for 
a  display  of  the  structure  and  for  a  command  of  ex- 
tensive views,  but  not  so  lofty  as  to  communicate  the 
fears  of  dullness  and  exposure.  In  the  background, 
but  sufficiently  distant  to  preserve  the  building  from 
comparative  diminution  as  a  pictorial  object,  moun- 
tains rise  in  magnificent  succession,  their  summits 
broken  into  an  outline  of  beautiful  irregularity. 
"  The  home  demesne  is  luxuriant  in  natural 
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charms,  cultivated  with  distinguished  taste.  The 
graceful  inequalities  of  this  elevated  tract  are  rich  in 
wood,  finely  disposed*;  and  a  winding  river,  partially 
enwrapped  in  foliage,  flows  through  the  vale  to  which 
the  grounds  descend.   Nature  is  here  gently  assisted, 
and  no  encumbrances  of  modern  temples,  hermitages, 
or  other  toys  of  tbc  landscape-gardener,  call  forth 
vulgar  admiration,  whilst  they  offend  the  eye  of  the 
judicious,  and  violate  the  dignity  of  Heaven  s  works, 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  task  of  pointing  out 
the  numerous  situations  in  this  demesne,  from  which 
may  be  obtained  prospects  of  peculiar  beauty ;  and, 
perhaps,  none  are  excelled  by  the  view  gained  shortly 
after  entering  the  grounds.    Here,  as  we  approach 
the  house,  the  first  break  of  scenery  towards  the 
south  is  inconceivably  grand,   soft,  and  various. 
Mountains,   often  cultivated  high  towards  their 
summits,  and  sometimes  rudely  majestic  in  the  un- 
aided tints  of  nature,  form  the  impressive  back- 
ground, at  a  happy  distance.    The  undulating  tracts 
which  lie  between  that  range  of  mountains,  and  the 
lofty  ridge  on  which  the  spectator  is  placed,  com- 
prise the  rich  woods  and  plantations  on  the  demesne 
of  Charleville.    Amidst  the  umbrageous  screen  of 
this  cultivated  scenery,  the  river  pursues  its  devious 
course,  lucid,  rippling,  and  often  half-hidden.  It 
may  be  added,  that  a  distant  bridge  over  the  wind- 
ing stream  stands  well  revealed,  as  an  adjunct  of  tbc 
picturesque.    This  is  in  itself  a  pleasing  object, 
evincing,  without  effort,  the  operations  of  art ;  and 
the  occasional  animation  afforded  by  the  transit  of 
rural  passengers,  imparts  a  felicitous  effect  to  the 
profound  anu  silent  expanse  of  scenery. 

"  The  deer-park  of  Powerscourt  abounds  in  na- 
tural beauties,  but  of  a  character  partaking  more  of 
wildness  and  austerity  than  the  attractive  precincts 
of  the  mansion.  This  extensive  enclosure  is  en- 
riched with  many  oaks  of  a  venerable  growth,  and  is 
celebrated  for  a  waterfall  of  great  magnificence. 
The  herds  of  deer  are  equally  numerous  and  tine. 
The  principal  object  which  arrests  the  attention,  on 
approaching  the  park,  is  Knock ree-mountain,  which 
rises  to  the  right  of  the  villages  of  Coolekea  and 
Ballynagea.  Thi*  mountain  represents  the  central 
part  of  a  stupendous  rath  or  ancient  Irish  fortress, 
wrought  by  the  mighty  hand  of  Nature ;  and  it  may 
be  thought  that  the  similitude  is  preserved  by  sur- 
rounding circumstances :  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Glencree,  Cuttlestown,  and  Walker's- Rock,  or  the 
Long-hill,  partly  forming  a  resemblance  of  the  out- 
ward ram  parte,  and  the  valleys  of  Glencree,  Bally- 
nagea,  and  Charleville,  the  fosse  or  ditch.  The  en- 
trance of  the  park  is  marked  by  much  grandeur  of 
effect.  On  each  side  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  wooded 
to  the  summit,  and  a  river  hurries  over  a  rocky 
channel,  through  the  valley  at  their  base.  The 
mountains  close  at  the  termination  of  this  vale,  and 
form  one  great  amphitheatre  of  wood,  the  scene  of 
the  waterfall.  The  stream  which  supplies  this  cele- 
brated fall  rises  at  a  place  called  Glensoulan,  and  is, 
in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  its  course,  an  incon- 
siderable rivulet.  After  reaching  the  Jouss  moun- 
tain, its  waters  sink  down  a  precipice  or  stupendous 
wall  of  ferruginous  basalt,  upwards  of  100  feet  in 
height.  When  not  augmented  by  heavy  falls  of  rain, 
the  volume  of  descending  liquid  is  small,  and  the 
face  of  the  rock  is  seen  through  the  thin  vail  of  its 
delicate  transparency.  But,  after  continued  rains 
have  surcharged  the  interstice*  of  the  mountains, 
the  tumultuous  fury  with  which  this  precipitated 
body  of  water  bursts  down  the  frightful  depth  of 
its  descent,  affords  a  rare  spectacle  of  awful  beauty. 
The  profound  seclusion  of  the  glen  favours  the  full 
poignancy  of  the  effect,  and  the  dark  masses  of  con- 
tiguous wood,  rising  to  the  utmost  height  of  the 


mountains,  lend  a  delightful  contrast  of  colouring  to 
the  foam  and  torrent  of  the  cataract.  This  noble 
fall  of  water  is  distant  about  two  miles  and  a-haif 
from  the  mansion  of  Powerscourt. 

The  estate  derives  its  name  from  De  la  Poer. 
a  former  possessor,  by  whom  it  was  obtained  ia 
marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Milo  De 
Cogan.  A  strong  castle  was  constructed  at  this 
place  by  De  la  Poer,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  septs  of  O' Toole  and  O'Byrne,  in  the  year 
1535,  but  was  speedily  rebuilt  by  government  at  the 
great  expense,  for  those  times,  of  5.000  marks.  In 
1666,  the  sept  of  the  O'Kavanaghs  gained  violent 
possession  of  Powerscourt,  then  the  property  of  a 
branch  of  the  Talbot  family,  by  grant  from  Henry 
VIII.  These  invaders  fortified  the  castle,  and  gar- 
risoned it  with  140  men ;  but  when  attacked  by 
Sir  George  Stanley  with  a  regular  force,  the  Kav- 
vanaghs  surrendered  upon  mercy.  We  regret  to 
observe  that  the  mercy  shown  by  the  conqueror 
consisted  in  putting  to  death  74  of  their  number  ! 
the  remainder  were  suffered  to  depart.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  second  volume  of 
Ware's  Antiquities,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  six  urns  were  discovered  beneath  an  artifi- 
cial mount  near  Powerscourt,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  an  engraving  inserted  in  that  work.  '  The 
capacity  of  it,  if  entire,  would  not  much  exceed  a 
quart ;  it  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  composed 
of  a  crumbling  soft  clay,  rudely  enough  wrought,' 
but  much  ornamented  on  the  exterior ;  and  each  urn 
was  covered  with  a  small  flat  stone,  and  tilled  with, 
black  dirt,  which  possibly  might  have  been  ashes  re- 
duced to  that  '  condition  by  time.'  " 

The  family  of  Wingfield,  now  Viscounts  Powers- 
court,  is  very  ancient ;  and  they  derive  their  name 
from  the  castle  and  manor  of  Wingfield,  which  are 
situated  in  Suffolk,  and  which  belonged  to  them  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest.  Sir  Richard 
Wingfield,  fourth  in  lineal  descent  from  Sir  John 
Wingfield,  who  is  said  to  have  served  under  the 
Black  Prince,  married  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Fitxwilliam  of  Milltown,  and  sister  of  the 
Lord-deputy  of  Ireland;  and  Sir  Richard  Wingfield, 
the  eldest  son  of  these  parents,  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  suppression  of  Tyrone,  displayed  great 
valour  in  an  attempt  upon  Calais,  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  Queen  Elizabeth  and  a  reappoint- 
ment from  James  I.  to  the  maresebalship  of  Ireland, 
overthrew  and  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Hugh 
O'Dogherty  and  Sir  Neil  O'Donnel  in  Ulster,  and 
obtained,  in  guerdon  of  his  services,  the  lands  of 
Fercullen,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  parish  of 
Powerscourt,  with  the  exception  of  about  1,000 
acres  now  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Rathdown.  In 
1618,  Sir  Richard  was  created  Viscount  Powers- 
court  ;  and.  at  his  death  in  1634,  the  peerage  became 
extinct,  and  the  estates  were  inherited  by  his  cousin, 
Sir  Richard  Wingfield.  In  1665.  the  grandson  of 
this  Sir  Richard  was  made  Viscount  Powerscourt 
by  a  new  patent;  and.  at  bis  death  in  1717,  the 
peerage  again  became  extinct,  and  the  estates  de- 
volved to  his  cousin.  Edward  Wingfield,  Esq.,  bar. 
rister-at-law.  In  1743,  Richard,  the  only  son  of  tin*, 
heir,  obtained  another  and  final  revival  of  the  peer- 
age, and  was  created  Baron  Wingfield  and  Viscount 
Powerscourt.  "  In  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of 
1796."  says  the  writer  of  the  Wick  low  Guide,  '*  the 
attachment  of  his  tenantry  to  the  then  Viscount  was 
very  remarkable.  When  all  the  nobility  and  gentry 
fled  to  the  capital  for  shelter  and  protection.  Lord 
Powerscourt,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  great  ances- 
tor, continued  to  inhabit  his  mansion  in  Wicklow, 
and  fortified  it  for  defence.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
house,  which  is  flat  and  sheeted  with  lead,  his  ten- 
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he  intrusted  bis  life,  kept  constant  guard  ;  and  with 
100  of  these  trusty  and  attached  adherents  he  per- 
severed in  preserving  his  family  and  property,  while 
other  parts  of  Ireland  teemed  with  blood." 

POWERSTOWN.  a  parish  ^n  the  barony  of 
Gowran,  2h  miles  south-east  of  the^own  oFUowran, 
Leinster.  Length/  south-eastward, 
extreme  breadth,  3 ;  itea,  5,432  acres,  2 
25  perches, — of  which  11  acres,  2  roods,  37 
perches  are  in  the  river  Barrow.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,718;  in  1841,  1,730.  Houses  273.  The  surface 
lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  upon 
of  the  Barrow  ;  it  is  traversed  by  the 
i  Gowran  to  Graiguenamanagh  ;  it  possess*?!* 
a  considerable  diversity  of  outline;  and  it  consists  of 
arable  and  pasture  land,  much  of  which  is  excellent, 
while  all  the  remainder  is  good.  Mount-Loftus,  the 
of  Sir  F.  W.  Loftua,  Bart.,  is  a  principal  arti- 
feature,  occupies  an  elevated  site,  and  corn- 
fine  views  of  the  river  and  banks  of  the  Bar- 
The  village  of  Powers  town  is  situated  in  the 
north-western  district,  and  is  watered  by  a  rivulet 
which  falls  into  the  Barrow  a  little  below  Gores- 
bridge.  The  principal  antiquities  are  vestiges  of 
two  old  churches,  and  the  ruins  of  Drumroe-castle. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dfo.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition.  £450; 
glebe,  £22  2s.  5d.  Gross  income.  £472  2s.  3d. ; 
nett,  £371)  19s.  lid.  Patron,  the  Crown  two  and 
the  diocesan  one  of  every  three  turns.  A  curate  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £68  4s.  7£d.,  and  the  use  of  the 
glebe-house.  The  church  is  an  old  building.  Sit- 
tings 120;  attendance  10.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Ullard.  In  1834.  the  Protectants  amounted 
to  16,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1.608;  and  a 
daily  school  was  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board,  and  had  on  its  books  116  boys  and  55  girls. 
POWERSTOWN,  co.  Tipperary.    See  Kiu- 

Ck  ANT. 

POYNTZ-PASS,  or  Fen  wick's- Pass,  a  village, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Aghaderg,  barony  of  Upper 
Iveagh,  co.  Down,  but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of 
lUllymore,  barony  of  Lower  Orier,  co.  Armagh, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Newry  Canal,  on  the  main- 
road  from  Tanderagee  to  Newry.  and  on  the  road 
from  Banbridge  to  Newtown- Hamilton,  7  furlongs 
south  of  Acton,  2|  miles  south-west  by  west  of 
Loughbrickland,  3}  south  by  east  of  Tanderagee, 
and  5  south-west  of  Banbridge.  The  circumjacent 
country,  though  now  an  open,  fertile,  and  beautiful 
tract,  was  formerly  a  series  of  fastnesses  of  bog, 
morass,  and  forest ;  and  the  town  has  the  latter  part 
of  its  name  from  occupying  the  locality  of  an  encum- 
bered pass  through  these  fastnesses  between  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Armagh.  A  castle  stood  at 
the  pass  to  guard  it ;  and  the  stump  of  the  fortalice 
was  not  very  long  ago  visible.  The  prefix  Poyntz 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Lieutenant  Poyntx 
having  here  fought  a  desperate  action  at  the  head  of  a 
few  loyal  troops  against  a  numerous  body  of  the  forces 
of  Tyrone.  The  part  of  the  village  which  stands  in 
Armagh  was  built  in  1790  by  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was 
then  proprietor  of  its  site,  and  who  obtained  for  it 
the  grant  of  a  right  to  hold  a  market  and  fairs.  The 
town  consists  of  one  principal  street,  and  an  inter- 
secting subordinate  street ;  and  it  contains  a  dispen- 
sary, a  National  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and'  a  parish-church.  The  dispensary  is  within  the 
Ncwrv  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
12,000  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  8,000;  and,  in  1839,  it 
expended  £78,  and  administered  to  873  patients. 
Well  attended  fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of 


;  and  are  the  scene  of  extensive  sales  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  At  the  village  is  the  12th  lock  of 
the  Newry  Canal ;  and  within  about  a  mile  are  Lough 
Shark,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-bouse,  and  the  scats 
of  Lisraw-house,  Pass  vie  w,  Acton-house,  Drumin- 
argal-house,  the  Close,  Baehelor's-Hill,  Thornvole, 
Woodview,  Maeguiniss  -Farm,  and  Merryfield.  Area 
of  the  Down  section  of  the  village,  8  acres ;  of  the 
Armagh  section,  23  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  660;  in  1841,  643.  Houses  114.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  29;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  73 ;  in  other  pursuits,  24. .  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  9 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  67 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  47 ;  on  means  not  specified,  3.  Pop.  of  the 
Armagh  section,  in  1831,  572;  in  1841,  553. 
Houses  96. 

PREBAN.  Prkbawn.  or  Brabax.  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  South  Ballinacor,  ;>j  miles  north-east 
of  Tinehely,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
westward,  3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2| ;  area, 
4.265  acres,  16  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,095;  in 
1841,  1,176.  Houses  172.  A  mountain  on  the 
northern  boundary  has  an  altitude  of  1,279  feet  above 
sea-level;  a  height  in  the  ulterior  of  the  western 
district  has  an  altitude  of  900  feet ;  the  site  of  the 
church,  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  has  an  altitude 
of  587  feet;  and  a  brook  of  the  interior  has.  ut 
Preban-bridge,  a  surface-elevation  of  423  feet.  The 
Derry  rivulet  flows  along  the  southern  border ;  and 
the  road  from  Tinehely  to  Rathdrum  passes  through 
the  interior.  The  general  quality  of  the  land  is 
light,  and  fit  only  for  the  production  of  oats  and  po- 
tatoes. The  scats  are  Ballinalea-house  and  Tan- 
kersley-bouse ;  and  the  hamlets  are  Preban  and 

Crossanavar  This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The 
vicarial  tithe*  belong  to  the  perpetual  curate,  and 
are  compounded  for  £72  12s,  11a.  Gross  income, 
£92  12s.  lid.;  nett,  £87  0s.  3«d.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£145  5s.  lOd. ;  and  are  appropriated  to  the  see  of 
Ferns.  The  church  was  built  in  1827,  by  means  of 
a  gift  of  £000  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  250 ;  attendance  130.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  adjoining  parishes.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  241,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  851 ;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £5  a-year  from  the  bishop  of  Ferns — had  on 
their  books  113  boys  and  80  girls. 

PRIMULT.    See  Bally  burlky. 

PRIEST  S-LEAP,  a  wild  and  alpine  mountain- 
pass,  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  barony  of  Bantry, 
co.  Cork,  and  the  barony  of  Glanerought,  co.  Kerry, 
and  midway  between  the  towns  of  Bantry  and  Ken- 
mare,  Munster.  The  alpine  acclivities  which  lead 
to  it  are  bold,  romantic,  and  often  frightfully  naked 
and  rugged ;  and  both  the  pa*s  itself  and  a  track 
through  these  acclivities  are  traversed  by  one  of  the 
wildest  roads  in  Europe,— the  old  road  from  the 
south-west  of  the  county  of  Cork  into  the  county  of 
Kerry.  "  The  Priest's  Leap  road,"  say  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall,  "  offers  to  every  student  of  the  ancient 
mystery  of  road-making  the  fairest  subject  for  in- 
quiry and  contemplation ;  nothing  can  be  more 
than  its  uphill  flights,  or  more  decided  and 
ing  than  its  downward  progressions ;  no  n 
elevation,  however  bristling  with  crags  or  formidable 
the  aspect  of  its  precipitous  sides,  deterred  the  stern 
and  uncompromising  engineer  who  laid  it  down.  He 
carried  it  over  the  loftiest  summits,  the  wildest 
moors,  at  the  bottoms  of  the  most  desolate  glens,  and 
ulouit  the  most  dizzv  steeps  overlooking  the 
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glens.  A  savage -looking  defile  is  sometimes  made 
available  as  a  conduit  for  every  ferocious  breeze  that 
loves  to  howl  and  sweep  along  such  localities, — and 
the  loneliness  of  many  of  the  scenes  is  emphatically 
marked  by  the  significant  'leacht,'  or  stone  heap, 
that  points  out  the  spot  where,  in  other  times,  some 
solitary  traveller  met  his  fate  from  the  wayside  plun- 
derer. •  *  To  the  lover  of  the  wild,  the  pictur- 
esque, and  the  romantic,  we  recommend  this  road  for 
his  special  enjoyment.  Glorious  is  its  scenery  over 
mountain  and  through  glen.  The  broad  bay  of  Ban- 
try  is  glistening  far  beneath,  and  the  blue  shores  of 
Iveragh  and  Bere  in  the  distance,  are  noble  fea- 
tures in  the  majestic  panorama.  Nor  has  the  voice 
of  tradition  failed,  or  become  silent,  among  these 
hills ;  many  a  wild  legend  and  whimsical  fiction 
may  be  gathered,  by  a  little  kindness,  from  their 
shrewd,  inquisitive,  and  really  imaginative  inhabi- 
tants. Nearly  midway  in  the  course  of  the  moun- 
tain-road  stand  the  ruins  of  one  of  those  small  an- 
cicnt  churches,  whose  era  from  their  style — the  Ro- 
manesque must  be  placed  between  the  5th  and  the 

1 1th  centuries.  A  portion  of  the  walls  only  remains. 
The  stones  are  large  and  Cyclopean,  curiously  jointed, 
and  well-fashioned.  We  were  told  that  it  is  *  one  of 
the  first  churches  called  at  Rome ' — a  traditional  re- 
cord of  its  high  antiquity.  Outside  the  burial- 
ground  is  a  perfeet  curiosity ; — a  natural  rock,  of  a 
tabular  form,  with  five  basin-like  hollows  on  the 
surface,  of  four  or  five  inches  in  depth,  and  about  a 
foot  in  diameter.  These  are  severally  filled  with 
water,  and  in  each  is  a  stone  of  a  long  oval  form 
fitting  the  space  fully.  The  whole  forms  a  petrified 
dairy—the  basins  being  the  keelers,  the  ovals  the 
rolls  of  butter." 

PRIOR,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  7| 
miles  south  by  west  of  Cahirciveen,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  Length, 6 miles;  breadth,  5;  area,  11,796 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.3,176;  in  1841,  3,323.  Houses 
576.  The  surface  is  partly  washed  on  the  east  by 
BalBnaskelligs  bay;  and  is  prevailingly  very  wild 
and  mountainous.  A  principal  height  is  Knockaga- 
lisky,  whose  summit  rises  to  the  altitude  of  1,351 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  proportion  of  mountain- 
ous and  boggy  ground  compared  with  the  proportion 
of  arable  and  meadow  land  is  as  17  to  1  — This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dromoo 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 
Tithe  composition,  £120  3s.  Id.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  ha*  an  attendance  of  1,300;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Killenlagh.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  10,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
;  and  3  aajrjaflj  schools 


of  the  river 


by  about  61 

PRIOR,  a  hamlet  on  the  left 
Lane,  barony  of  Dunkerron,  co. 
Post-town,  Milltown. 

PROSPEROUS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killy- 
begs,  barony  of  Clane,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Ratbangan  to  Dublin,  2} 
miles  west  ot  Clane,  2}  north-east  of  Robertstown, 
and  5\  north-north-west  of  Naas.  It  is  a  perfect 
burlesque  upon  its  name;  and  may  be  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  unprosperous,  decaying,  and  miser- 
able villages  in  Ireland.  A  cotton-factory  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1780,  by  Captain  Brook,  but  was 
long  ago  abandoned.  In  the  village  are  a  police 
station,  a  school,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and 
within  a  mile  of  it  are  Killybegs-house,  Woodville- 
housc,  and  Downing* -house.  The  circumjacent 
country  is  fiat,  dreary,  and  to  a  large  extent  sheer 
morass.  Area  of  the  village,  38  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,038;  in  1841,  526.    Houses  91.  Families 


and  trade,  45;  in  other  pursuits,  9.  Families 
pendent  chiefly  on  the  directing  of  labour,  54 ; 
their  own  manual  labour,  55;  on  means  no 
fied,  3. 

PIJBBLEBRIEN.    8ee  Pobblebrien. 

PUBBLEDRLM,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  bar- 
onies of  Forth  and  Rathvilly,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
It  is  not  recognised  in  the  Ecclesiastical  division* ; 
and  it  has,  even  as  to  civil  usage,  ceased  to  be  re- 
cognised as  a  parish.  Pop.,  in  1831,  of  the  Forth 
section,  1 , 182 ;  of  the  Rathvilly  section,  89.  Houses 
in  these,  178  and  12. 

PUCK  ANE,  or  Pvckavx,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Killodiernan.  barony  of  Lower  Ortnond,  co.  Tip. 
perary,  Munster.  It  stands  1|  mile  east  of  the  head 
of  Dromineer  bay  in  Lough  Derg,  and  4\  north  by 
west  of  Nenagh.  In  the  village  are  a  police  barrack 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  within  a  mile  of 
it  are  a  parish  -  church,  Loughs  Claveen,  Claree. 
Poulavee,  and  Black,  and  the  seats  of  Johnstown, 
Urra- lodge,  Lispiera,  Prior- park,  Lodge  -  Bouse, 
Rockville,  Prospect-house,  Castlevicw,  Blackford- 
house,  Riverview,  Knigh-cottage,  Annaghbeg-house, 
and  Shannon  ville  -  house.  Area  of  toe  village,  9 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  173 ;  in  1841, 155.  Houses  33. 

PUFFIN- ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  barony  of 
Iveragh,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  screens  the  north- 
west side  of  St.  Finnan's  bay,  extends  about  7  fur- 
longs south-westward,  and  lies  within  \  of  a  mile  of 
the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  and  2}  south  by 
east  of  Bray  Head,  or  the  western  extremity  of  Va- 
lentia  Island.  It  is  much  frequented  by  die  fowl 
called  puffins,  and  is  also  well  stocked  with  rabbit*. 
Its  surface  is  craggy,  steep,  and  soaring ;  and  ter- 
minates in  a  summit  which  is  cloven  with  a  remark  - 


I  gap.  The  surrounding  sea  is  often  tremendously 
lashed  by  winds  and  swells  from  the  Atlantic. 

PULCAHILL,  one  of  four  denominations  of  a 
bog,  in  the  baronies  of  Clare  and  Dunkellin,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  The  other  denominations  are 
Aughlingham,  Menlough,  and  Clare-Galway.  The 
bog  extends  from  the  east  side  of  the  foot  of  Lough 
Corrib  to  within  $  of  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Clare- 
Galway  ;  and  it  approaches,  on  the  south,  to  within 
2}  miles  of  the  town  of  Galway.  It  is  bisected  from 
end  to  end  by  the  river  Clare ;  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  flooded  in  winter ;  and  the  highest  point  of  it,  near 
Moonleagh,  has  an  elevation  of  18J  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lough  Corrib.  "  Ita  effectual  drainage," 
says  the  official  report  upon  it,  "could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  lowering  the  surface  of  Lough 
Corrib  several  feet,  which  would  be  attended  with 
more  expense  than  the  fee -simple  of  it  would 
be  worth,  were  it  land  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity. It  may,  perhaps,  be  asserted  that  Lough  Cor- 
rib being  so  extensive,  the  lowering  of  it  might  be 
a  great  object  with  the  landowners  on  the  verge,  as 
a  great  quantity  of  land  might  by  that  means  be 
gained  ;  this  would  not  be  the  case  to  any  very  great 
extent,  as  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  generally  very 
bold,  steep,  and  rocky.  The  bog  is  from  28  to  36 
feet  in  depth,  and  the'strata  underneath  generally  is 
white  marl  and  limestone  gravel.  The  bog  of  Men- 
lough is  also  a  flat  low  bog ;  being  an  island  where 
the  lake  narrows  into  the  river  of  Galway ;  its  great- 
est height  is  only  about  10  feet  over  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  being  from  29  to  34  feet  in  depth,  and 
ita  greatest  depth  45  feet."  In  1765,  an  attempt  to 
drain  the  flooded  grounds  east  of 
adjoining  the  Clare  river,  and  to  form  a 
between  the  towns  of  Tuam  and  Galway,  was 
by  Mr.  Bodkin,  of  Lacka ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
rockiness  of  the  ground,  the  undertaking  proceeded 
no  farther  than  the  making  of  a  shallow  cut  at  Clars> 
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PULL  AGHEENY,  a  fishing  harbour  in  the  par- 
ish of  Kilglasa,  barony  of  Tyreragh,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Killalla 
bay,  II  mile  south  by  west  of  Lennadoon  Point,  and 
3}  west- south-west  of  Easkey.  A  pier  was  con- 
structed here,  a  number  of  years  ago,  chiefly  by 
means  of  grants  from  the  Fishery  Board.  The  ad- 
jacent shore  is  rocky,  inhospitable,  and  dangerous. 
PULL  AG  HOPPLE.  See  Birmingham. 
PULLANS.  See  Pclunb. 
PULLEEN,  a  small  fishing- station,  between 
Doonbeg  and  Kilkee,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  is  a  mere 
gorge  between  cliffs,  about  500  feet  long  and  40 
broad,  and  cannot  accommodate  or  even  admit  any 
other  craft  than  canoes. 

PULLENDIVA,  a  coast-guard  station,  and  a 
small  fishing -harbour,  between  Aughris  Head  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Easkey,  barony  of  Tyreragh, 
co.  Slieo.  Connaught.  It  is  partially  covered  by 
the  flat  rock  Lackbin.  and  affords  a  tolerably  quiet 
landing-place  for  yawls  in  off-shore  winds ;  but  the 
completing  of  its  shelter  by  the  erection  of  suitable 
piers  would  be  impracticable  except  at  very  great 
expense.  In  1836,  there  were  employed  in  the 
fisheries  within  its  district  1  open  sail-boat,  15  row- 
boats,  and  92  men. 

PULLINA8HANTINA,  a  remarkable  cavern 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mullet,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Binghamstown,  parish  of  Kilmore.  barony  of  Erris, 
Connaught.  The  tides  run  violently  and 
it,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  a 
part  of  the  singular  rock  which  forms  it  has  fallen 
in,  leaving  a  wide  and  awfully  impressive  gap. 

PULLINS,  a  singularly  romantic  district  in  the 
barony  of  Tyrhugb,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is 
sometimes  understood  in  so  large  a  sense  as  to  in- 
clude the  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Drumhome, 
and  the  south-western  part  of  the  parish  of  Temple- 
came  ;  but  it  properly  consists  of  only  a  glen  in  the 
former  parish,  about  2  miles  in  length,  chiefly  within 
the  demesne  of  Brown- Hall,  and  extending  westward 
to  the  village  of  Ballintra.  "It  is  formed,"  say 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "by  the  course  of  a  mountain- 
which  runs  for  nearly  a  mile  through  a  most 
^ue  ravine,  presenting  to  view  in 
a  series  of  cascades  caves,  wild  cliffs, 
huge  shattered  rocks,  amidst  a  profusion  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  varied  ferns,  and  every  description  of 
mountain  plants.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is 
shaded  by  a  mass  of  deep  wood,  which  greatly  en- 
hances the  effect  of  the  scenery.  A  solid  bed  of 
limestone  seems  to  have  been  cleft  from  30  to  40 
feet  in  depth;  and  in  this  narrow  fissure,  turning 
often  at  a  very  acute  angle,  the  river  foams  along, 
frequently  entirely  disappearing  in  caves  where  its 
course  passes  under  and  through  the  rocks  for  a  con- 
siderable space.  In  some  of  these  caves,  the  regu- 
larly formed  arched  roof,  about  50  feet  span,  and  above 
100  yards  long,  presents  one  of  the  wildest  represen- 
inable  of  the  lawless  distiller's  haunt,  or 
refuge.  A  dropping  well  of  the  purest 
is  found  in  a  basin  of  the  rock  within,  and  a 
ion  of  winding  caves,  forming  numerous  out- 
lets, afford  opportunities  of  escape  or  concealment 
on  all  sides.  Often  the  course  of  the  river  is  obli- 
rock  piled  over  each  other  in 
umer,  and  the  existence  of  the 
stream  is  only  known  by  a  hoarse  murmur  deep  he- 
low  the  place  on  which  the  spectator  stands.  After 
a  course  again  of  half-a-raile  through  a  flat  meadow, 
the  river  reassumes  its  wild  character,  but  with  in- 
creased magnificence  of  scenery.  The  river  sud- 
denly descends  about  sixty  feet  in  a  deep  and  dark 
chasm,  the  rock  actually  meeti 
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a  precipitous  wall  of  rock  bounds  either  side ;  H 
falls  at  once  nearly  twenty  feet,  in  an  unbroken 
stream,  with  a  roar  which  makes  the  solid  wall 
around  absolutely  quake.  It  emerges  under  a  narrow 
natural  bridge  of  rock  of  the  most  perfect  Gothic 
mould,  and  turning  suddenly,  a  vista  of  J  of  a  mile 
appears  opening  upon  the  sea  in  a  distance,  and  on 
either  side  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  clothed 
with  the  richest  ivy,  extends  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  to  the  village  of  Ballintra,  the  river  occupying 
the  entire  space  between  these  curious  walls.  A 
description  can  but  faintly  convey  the  extraordinary 
character  of  these  lovely  scenes,  nor  can  the  artist 
represent  their  singular  beauties." 

PULLOCHENY,  a  small  but  comparatively  im- 
portant harbour,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
parish  of  Kilglass,  baronv  of  Tyreragh,  co.  Sligo, 
Connaught.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Kil- 
lalla bay,  1}  mile  south  by  west  of  the  headland 
which  screens  the  east  side  of  the  bay's  entrance. 
"  On  rounding  the  headland,  we  find  two  coves 
backed  by  a  high  beach  of  limestone  shingle,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  islet  of  lime- 
stone rock,  about  300  fathoms  from  the  shore.  This 
islet  is  bluff  toward  the  sea,  which  end  is  rarely 
covered;  and  declining  towards  the  land,  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  at  low  water  by  a  spit  or 
beach,  covered  5  or  6  feet  at  high  water.  The  cove 
on  the  north  side  of  this  spit  is  exposed,  shallow, 
and  rocky ;  but  on  the  south  side  there  is  deep  water, 
making  a  kind  of  anchorage  tolerably  sheltered  at 
high  water,  where  vessels  come  in  summer  to  load 
kelp.  The  entrance  to  this  anchorage  has  4  fathoms 
at  low  water,  and  within  these  are  2  fathoms,  so 
that,  if  properly  covered,  this  would  be  a  deep  har- 
bour, fit  for  any  craft,  and  being  outside  the  bars  of 
Killalla  or  the  Moy,  would  form  a  place  of  shelter 
to  the  trade  of  these  places  in  all  weather.  There 
is,  however,  a  violent  breaker  in  the  entrance  to 
Pullocheny  in  north-west  winds.  A  great  num- 
ber of  fishing  yawls  are  kept  in  the  place,  but 
must  all  be  hauled  up  on  the  beach.  Within  the 
beach  is  a  marsh  of  several  acres,  over  which  spring 
tides  frequently  flow,  and  the  stream  passing  through 
it  has  5  or  6  feet  water,  but  barred  to  high  water  by 
the  beach  at  its  mouth.  The  harbour  itself  is  about 
200  fathoms  square,  about  half  of  it  dry  at  low  water, 
the  south  side  a  skerry  of  limestone  flag."  [Nim- 
mo's  Coast  Survey.]  A  breakwater  and  a  pier  be- 
gan to  be  constructed  in  1823,  but  they  never  were 
completed,  and,  in  a  few  years,  they  went  to  ruin. 
Official  evidence  published  in  1836,  says,  "During 
summer,  vessels  from  'JU0  tons  downwards  are  loaded 
in  the  harbour  with  grain  and  potatoes.  At  low 
water  there  is  a  depth  of  10  feet  in  the  harbour,  and 
20  sail  of  vessels  may  lie  in  it  besides  the  boats.  It 
is  tolerably  secure,  except  in  very  heavy  gales  from 
the  north-west  at  high  water.  After  the  first  quarter 
ebb,  the  harbour  is  naturally  protected."  Pullocheny 
is  a  coast-guard  station  ;  and  the  number  of  fisher- 
men within  the  district  of  this  station  is  about 
300. 

PUL  LOUGH,  one  of  several  denominations  of  a 
bog,  44  miles  east  of  Ferbane,  and  within  the  bar- 
onies of  Ballycowan,  Ballyboy,  and  Garry  castle, 
~'s  co.,  Leinster.  The  other  denominations  are 
,  Derrycooly,  Dcrrooly,  Killarany,  and 
The  bog  is  part  of  the  vast  region  of 
ich  lies  between  Tullamore  and  Shannon 


overhead,  whilst  | 


Harbour ;  it  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  Grand 
Canal, — on  the  south,  by  the  road  from  Tullamore 
to  Cloghan. — and,  on  the  west,  by  a  rivulet  called 
the  Barony  stream.  It  is  naturally  cut  into  seven 
parts  by  several  streams  which  intersect  it,  and  by 
the  intervening  profitable  lands  and  derries  of  Bal- 
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linacor,  Derrooly.  and  Derrycooly. 
of  reclamation,  £8.185  15*.  6d. 

PULLOGHURRY.    See  Aoiihu. 

PULPIT  (The).    See  Aghadok. 

PCLSIIASY.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Temple- 
togher,  barony  of  Ballvmore,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  35.    Houses  fi. 

PURDY'S  -  BURN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Druinbo,  barony  of  Upper  Castlereagb,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  stand*  1)  mile  south-south- west  of  New- 
townbrcda,  on  the  road  thence  to  Lisburn.  Adja- 
cent to  it  on  the  east,  is  Purdy's-Burn-house,  the 
handsome  seat  of  Narcissus  Batt,  Esq. ;  and  within 
a  mile  of  it  are  the  Giant's  Ring,  Druml>o-churcb, 
and  the  scats  of  New-Grove,  Edenderry-house,  Bel- 
voir-park,  and  Beech-hill.  Area  of  the  village,  11 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  126.    Houses  28. 

PUREFOYS  PLACE.    See  Clonbulloce. 

PURPLE-MOUNTAIN,  a  conspicuous,  roman- 
tic, and  beautiful  mountain,  on  the  mutual  boundary 
of  the  baronies  of  Dunkerrin  and  Ghuierougbt,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  rises  suddenly  up  from  the  west 
side  of  the  middle  lake  of  Killarney,  but  is  also  a 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  lower  lake,  and  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  scenery  of  the  upper 


lake.  As  seen  from  almost  any  quarter,  under  al- 
most any  modification  of  light,  and  at  any  season 
whatever  of  the  year,  it  possesses  a  purple  hue,  aid 
therefore  is  literally  the  purple  mountain.  It  owes 
a  strong  flush  of  ii-  colouring,  at  one  season  of  the 
year,  to  the  flowers  of  the  heath,  which  carpets  is 
considerable  extent  of  it ;  but  it  acquires  its  pervad- 
ing and  permanent  tints  solely  from  the  colour  of 
the  rock  of  which  it  is  principally  composed. 

PURRANES  and  BALLYHANKEEN,  a  bog 
of  two  denominations,  on  the  mutual  border  of  the 
baronies  of  Kilmain  and  Clanmorris,  2}  miles  south- 
east of  Holly  mount,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  river  Robe ;  and  is 
traversed  by  the  road  from  Hollymount  to  Ballin- 
dangan.  The  section  south  of  the  road  is  a  dry, 
firm,  black  bog,  about  5  feet  iu  mean  depth  ;  but 
the  section  north  of  the  road,  and  adjoining  the 
river,  is  low  and  swampy,  rests  on  a  substratum  of 
soft,  white  marl,  and  has  a  depth  of  from  13  t  o  36 
feet.  Area  of  the  bog,  2.332  acres ;  altitude  above 
high-water  level  in  Galway  bay,  181  feet;  estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  £3,240. 

PURT,  the  suburb  or  southern  section  of  the 
1  town  of  UttminN :  which  see. 
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QUAKERS- ISLAND,  or  Ischclaracn,  an 
island  in  the  parish  of  Cn*hel,  barony  of  Rathcline, 
co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It  measures  £  of  a  mile  in 
length  ;  and  lies  4  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  mainland,  and  5  south  of  Lanesborough.  It 
acquired  its  popular  name  of  Quaker's- Island  from 
the  circumstance  of  having,  for  several  years,  been 
the  farm  and  the  residence  of  one  of  the  society  of 
Friends.  It  possesses  a  cluster  of  ecclesiastical  ruins 
which,  like  those  of  Glendalough,  Clonmacnoise, 
Inniscalthra,  and  some  other  places,  claim  to  be 
seven  churches.  Some  of  the  remaining  windows 
in  the  ruins  are  in  beautiful  proportion  ;  several 
arches  and  columns  exhibit  fine  forms  and  remark- 
able symmetry ;  and  one  ruin  presents,  in  tolerable 
preservation,  the  cloisters  and  the  refectory  of  an 
abbey.  Most  of  the  ruins  are  clustered  together 
toward  the  south  end  of  the  island  ;  but  one  church, 
with  a  square  tower,  crowns  an  eminence  consider- 
ably apart  from  the  others,  and  near  the  centre  of 
the  island.  "  In  my  perambulations  of  a  thousand 
miles  and  more,  through  this  midland  district,"  say* 
Mr.  Weld,  "no  place  so  forcibly  riveted  my  fancy 
as  this  island ;  nor  do  I  recollect  ever  having*  seen  a 
•pot  where  retirement,  without  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  rational  gratifications  of  civilized  life, 
could  be  more  effectually  or  perhaps  mure  agreeably 
realised." 

QUARRIES,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  lies  principally  within  the  parish 
of  Dromod,  contains  part  of  the  summit-level  of  the 
barony,  and  possesses  a  surface -elevation  of  from 
650  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  area 
it  3,407  acres.  The  waters  of  its  eastern  section 
pass  the  Blackwater  to  the  Kenmare  estuary ;  and 
those  of  its  western  section  pass  by  the  Owenegrea 
and  the  Flesk  to  the  lake  of  Killarney.    The  bog 


is  for  the  most  part  pretty  firm,  and  requires  little 
more  than  surface  drainage.  The  limestone  q 
rics  of  Masurour  are  within  it;  they  produce  a 
pure  limestone,  penetrated  with  veins  of  calc-sp-, , 
but  free  from  the  accompaniment  of  horn  stone  ;  and 
they  are  the  central  point,  whence  five  roads  radiate 
to  different  districts  of  the  country.  Estimated 
cost  of  reclaiming  the  bog,  £1,325  12s.  9d. 

QUEEN  SBOROUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Beaulieu,  barony  of  Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Boyne,  ami 
on  the  road  from  Baltray  to  Drogheda,  1  mile  south- 
west of  Baltray,  and  2$  miles  east-north-east  of 
Drogheda  It  is  a  neat  and  agreeable  place.  In  its 
vicinity  are  Beaulieu-church  and  Beaulieu-house,— 
the  latter  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Montgomery. 
I^op  not  pp^pinl  1  v  roturin  i] 

QUEEN  SBOROUGH,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Longford,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
It  is  in  the'  dio.  of  Clonfert;  and  has  chapels  at 
Queensborough  and  Tahy.    Its  post-town  is  Eyre- 
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An  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster.  It  is 
hounded,  on  the  north,  by  King's  co. ;  on  the  east, 
by  co.  Kildare ;  on  the  south-east,  by  co.  Carlo w  . 
on  the  south,  by  co.  Kilkenny ;  and,  on  the  west, 
by  co.  Tipperary  and  King's  co.  The  watershed 
or  summit-line  of  the  Slievebloom  mountains  forms 
the  boundary  over  8  miles  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  west ;  the  Silver  river  forms  the  boundary  over 
4  miles  in  the  western  part  of  the  north  ;  the  river 
Barrow  forms  the  boundary  over  about  20  miles  of 
the  north-east  and  the  east ;  but  the  remainder  <>f 
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and  watersheds,  is  prevailingly  artificial ; 
and  even  the  boundary-line  along  the  whole  of  the 
east,  though  very  largely  formed  by  the  Barrow, 
makes  two  recessions  from  that  river,  and  is,  in  eon- 
sequence,  considerably  capricious.  The  outline  of 
the  county  is  much  more  regular  than  that  of  many 
Irish  counties ;  and  it  renders  the  district  compact 
and  politically  convenient,  and  may  be  summarily 
regarded  as  describing  a  four-sided  figure, — the  east, 
the  south,  and  the  west  sides  nearly  equal  to  one 
another  in  extent,  and  the  north  side  considerably 
smaller.  The  longest  straight  line  that  can  be  drawn 
within  the  limit-,  extends  36}  miles  south- westward ; 
the  next  longest  extends  35f>  south-eastward ;  the 
longest  that  can  be  drawn  due  westward  extends  32 
i ;  and  the  longest  that  can  be  drawn  due  south- 
26  ^  miles.  The  area  of  the  county 
>,422  acres  of  arable  land,  69,289  of 
uncultivated  land,  11,630  of  continuous  plantations, 
1. 1 17  of  towns,  and  396  of  water,— in  all,  424,864 
acres. 

Surt'arrJ — The  Slievebloom  rang*  of  mountains 
extends  partly  in  the  interior  of  the  north-west  dis- 
trict, and  partly  along  the  boundary  with  King's 
county ;  it  forms  strictly  one  ridge,  and  is  intersected 
by  only  one  pass,  lofty,  steep,  difficult .  and  so  nar- 
row as  not  to  admit  two  horses  abreast ;  and  it  ex- 
hibits along  Hs  summit  a  soaring  appearance,  and 
presents  among  its  declivities  and  skirts  a  large 
amount  and  a  pleasing  variety  of  picturesque  scenery. 
Its  principal  summits  within  the  interior  are  Cap- 
pogh  and  the  Cones,  whose  altitudes  above  sea-level 
are  respectively  1,677  and  1.076  feet ;  and  its  prin- 
cipal summits  en  the  boundary  with  King's  county 
are  Slievebloom  and  Arderin,  whose  altitudes  are 
1,691  and  1,733  feet.  The  Dysart  or  Slieveloch 
hills  contribute  very  conspicuous  and  highly  inter- 
esting features  to  the  south-eastern  district,  com- 
prising upwards  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area ;  but 
they  rather  stand  singly  and  dispersed,  than  fold  inta 
one  another,  or  form  a  congeries,  and  they  afford, 
from  their  eminences  and  through  their  vistas,  many 
charming  views  of  a  fine  and  beautiful  country, 
>  with  rich  plantations  and  magnificent 
Their  three  loftiest  summits  are  Scot- 
land-hill,  1.079  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-fevel,- 
Culleoagh-kill,  1,046  feet,— and  a  bill  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  southern  border,  1,001  feet.  The 
portion  of  the  series  situated  in  the  extreme  south- 
east is  often  called  the  Slievemargv-hUls,  and  is  inti- 
1  with  the  Castle-Comer-hiUs  in  the 
of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Car- 
districts  of  Queen's  county 
are  part  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland, — com- 
paratively high  in  its  mean  basis  or  superficial  eleva- 
tion,— lying  around  or  near  the  sources  of  some  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  kingdom, — and  prevail. 

ressive  contour.  Several 
r,  particularly  on  the  nor- 
vicinity  of  Maryborough, 
sr  the  plain  ,  but  an  extensive  aggregate  of 
bog  has  been  reclaimed  into  the  condition  of  fine 
meadow ;  and  much  is  so  happily  dispersed  in  pen- 
throughout  most  districts  of  the  county,  ex- 
Slievemargy  coalfield,  as  to  afford  a 


toe  principal  rivers  oi  me  King 
ingly  flat  and  of  inexpressive 
rather  large  tracts  of  bog,  parti, 
thern  border  and  in  the  vicinit 


lvenfent,  and  general  supply  of  fuel. 
i-The  Clodagh  and  the  Silver  rivulets 
drain,  within  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  the  small 
district  which  lies  north-west  of  the  interior  part 
of  the  Slievebloom  range  of  mountains.  The  river 
Barrow  rues  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Slievebloom 
mountains ;  flows  prevailingly  eastward  to  the  north- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  then  flows  pre- 
vailingly southward  to  Watcrford  Harbour;  drains 
most  of  the  northern,  and  all  the  north-eastern,  the 
III. 


eastern,  and  the  south-eastern  districts  of  the  county ; 
uniformly  flows  either  on  the  county  boundary,  or  at 
no  great  distance  from  it ;  receives  from  the  interior 
numerous  but  generally  very  small  affluents ;  is  navi- 
gable  for  boats  from  Portarlington  ;  becomes  aided,  at 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  county,  with  the  Athy 
branch  of  the  Grand  Canal ;  and  is  navigable  for 
barges  thence  to  the  sea,  offering  to  all  the  eastern 
section  of  the  county  the  advantages  of  cheap  and 
facile  conveyance  of  heavy  goods  northward  to  Dub- 
lin, and  southward  to  Waterford  and  the  ocean. 
The  river  Nore  comes  in  as  a  mere  brook  from 
Ikerrin  in  co.  Tipperary ;  flows  north-eastward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Mountratb,  and  then  flows  south-east- 
ward and  southward  ;  drains  all  the  western  and 
central,  and  most  of  the  southern  districts  of  the 
county ;  receives  the  Gully,  the  Erkin.  and  numer- 
ous smaller  affluents  ;  and,  though  not  navigable 
wit hiii  the  county,  is,  over  a  considerable  distance, 
a  fine,  deep,  and  spacious  river, — The  lakes  within 
the  county,  together  with  their  respective  area,  are 
KeHyville,  14  acres,  3  roods,  26  perches ;  Emo,  20 
acres,  1  rood,  5  perches  Grantstown,  27  acres,  1 
rood,  26  perches  t  Annagh,  96  acres,  3  roods,  1 
perch  ;  Duff,  1 1  acres.  3  roods,  19  perches ;  and 
Ballytin,  26  acres.  All  the  water-area  returned  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey  as  within  the  county,  is  in- 
cluded in  these  six  lakes  and  m  the  river  Barrow. 
The  only  canals  are  the  Mountmellick  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal  along  the  northern  border  to  Mount- 
mellick, and  the  Athy  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal 
along  the  eastern  border,  and  parallel  with  the  Bar. 
row,  to  the  vicinity  of  Athy. 

Climate. \ — Queen's  county  being  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  southern  two- thirds  of  Ireland,  and 
having  quite  or  nearly  the  highest  basis  within  the 
midland  parts  of  the  kingdom,  i»  freer  from  fogs  and 
damps  than  any  of  the  western,  most  of  the  interior, 
and  some  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  seems  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  in  aalubriousness  of  air.  Great 
forests  formerly  covered  the  county,  impeded  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air,  and  occasioned  a  general 
retentiveness  of  damp ;  but  they  are  either  so  utterly 
extinct,  or  so  reduced  to  mere  dump  and  grove,  as 
no  longer  to  produce  any  deleterious  effect,  and  as 
even  to  be  too  scanty  for  desirable  warmth  and  shel- 
ter. The  exhalations  which  arise  from  the  numer- 
ous bogs  are  not  of  the  putrid  sort  which  belong  to 
the  fens  and  marshes  of  England ;  and  hence  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  around  them,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  them,  are  healthy  and  robust,  and 
occasionally  furnish  instances  of  remarkable  lon- 
gevity. 

Minrnih.j — Two  tiny  districts  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county,  and  on  the  summits  and 
higher  acclivities  of  the  Slievebloom  mountains, 
consist  chiefly  of  mica  slate.  A  district  of  about 
160  square  miles,  in  the  north-west,  and  comprising 
the  main  body  of  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  and 
some  of  the  country  along  their  base,  consists  of 
millstone  grit,  including  white  sandstones  and  shale, 
with  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  coal.  A  district  in 
the  extreme  south-east,  of  nearly  equal  extent  with 
the  preceding,  and  somewhat  identical  with  the  re- 
gion of  the  I)ysart  and  Slievemargy  hills,  consists  of 
roeks  of  the  coal-formation,  and  constitutes  part  of 
the  great  coal-field  of  Leinster;  and  a  tiny  portion 
of  this  district  on  the  very  verge  of  the  county,  con- 
tains beds  of  workable  coal,  and  is  often  loosely 
classed  with  the  mining  territory  of  Castle-Comer 
or  Kilkenny.  See  Leinster  and  Kilkenny.  All 
the  remainder  of  the  county  consists  of  the  car- 
of  the  vast  central  floctz  " 


stone  plain  of  Ireland.  The  useful 
or  found  within  the  county  are  cos 
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manganese,  mica,  limestone,  marble,  sandstone, 
ochre,  marl,  fuller's-earth,  and  a  great  variety  of 
clays,  fit  for  all  the  coarse  and  the*  middle  qualities 
of  pottery. 

Soils.] — The  soil  of  the  east  side  of  the  Slievebloom 
mountains  inclines  to  an  alternately  black  and  yellow 
stiff  clay,  of  unequal  depths ;  and  lies,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  a  loose  rotten  rock,  or  upon  a  gritty 
gravel.  The  soil  of  the  west  side  of  the  Slieve- 
bloom mountains  generally  inclines  to  a  strong  red 
clay,  not  unlike  the  soil  of  some  of  the  northern 
counties,  where  only  oats  and  potatoes  arc  grown ; 
but  it  is  almost  everywhere  spongy,  wet,  and  boggy, 
and  often  pierced  and  dissevered' by  naked  protru- 
sions of  the  underlying  rock.  The  soil  of  the  moors, 
in  the  various  districts  of  the  country,  is  bog,  of  from 
8  or  4  to  20  or  24  inches  in  depth,  upon  a  stratum  of 
clay  or  gravel ;  and  it  is  most  easily  reclaimed  and 
improved,  and  becomes  land  of  the  best  and  surest 
description.  The  soil  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  champaign  country  is  a  strong  gravel,  very  fer- 
tile in  com ;  and  that  of  the  remainder  or  great  body 
of  the  champaign  country,  varies  from  a  very  stiff 
wheat-bearing  clay,  to  a  light  and  sandy  yet  fertile 
loam.  Limestone  of  excellent  quality  may  be 
quarried,  and  good  manurial  limestone  gravel  pro- 
cured in  almost  every  townland.  "  But, "  says 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  in  reference  to  this  county, 
"  the  application  of  limestone,  whether  in  gravel 
or  when  calcined,  in  its  different  states  requires 
to  be  well  understood,  and  cautiously  applied,  be- 
fore the  farmer  can  be  certain  to  reap  profit  from 
its  manure,  as  many  people,  conceiving  bme  of  all- 
powerful  virtue  for  land,  without  distinction,  incon- 
siderately apply  it,  covering  vast  tracts  before  they 
have  tried  the  experiment,  in  what  stage  or  state 
or  how  far  it  may  agree  with  their  soils.  I  have 
seen  large  farms  limed  on  the  surface,  which  has 
proved  of  great  detriment  to  the  land,  where  Uroe- 
stone  gravel  would  have  been  the  proper  manure, 
and  in  shallow  soils,  with  limestone  substrata, 
some  farmers  have  injudiciously  applied  hot  lime, 
which  has  produced  the  very  contrary  effect ;  when, 
if  previously  mixed  and  well  incorporated  with  clay 
or  bog  stuff,  it  might  have  had  the  most  desirable 
influence." 

Agriculture.] — Farms  of  less  than  10  acres  in  extent 
are  almost  all  in  tillage ;  farms  of  from  10  to  50  acres 
are  in  about  half  tillage ;  and  farms  of  upwards  of  50 
acres  are  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  in  grass.  Fal- 
lowing is  not  now  usual.  Wheat  is  very  seldom 
weeded ;  but  oats  arc  generally  weeded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer.  The  seed  is  usually  steeped  in 
salt  and  water,  and  limed ;  and  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  it  to  the  extent  of  the  land  is  generally  sown, 
—the  usual  quantity  being  16  stones  per  acre  of  dug 
land,  and  20  stones  per  acre  of  ploughed  land.  The 
crops,  after  being  laid  down,  are  often  rolled ;  and, 
excepting  barley — which  is  generally  too  late  in  being 
cut— they  are  judiciously  and  carefully  harvested. 
Clover,  vetches,  trefoil,  rye-grass,  and  other  arti- 
ficial grasses,  are  not  generally  grown  j  and  even  tur- 
nips are  raised  to  a  comparatively  small  extent,  and 
chiefly  upon  the  largest  class  of  tillage-farms.  The 
smaller  farmers  grow  only  potatoes  and  wheat  .  The 
larger  farmers  usually  take,  in  the  first  year,  pota- 
toes with  manure ;  in  the  second  year,  wheat ;  in  the 
third  year,  oats,— and  lay  some  of  the  land  down  to 
grass  with  the  wheat  or  the  oats,  to  remain  during 
from  two  to  twenty  years.  The  peasantry  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  benefit  of  an  alternation 
of  crops.  "  The  want  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops, " 
says  an  appendix  to  the  first  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
i  in  Ireland, — "  The  want  of  a  proper  rotation  of 


crops,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  clover,  vetches,  rape, 
turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  ftc,  is  roost  disastrous  in  its 
effects  on  the  cottier  and  other  occupiers  of  from  one  to 
ten  acres  of  land.  These  poor  families  are  toiling  on  in 
hopeless  misery  themselves,  their  land  and  their  five 
stock  all  exhibiting  evcrv  symptom  of  wretched  i " 
titution,  while  the  mere  adoption  of  a  | 
would  enable  them  to  live  in  co 


and  happiness.  The  English  Assistant  Commission- 
ers found  them  everywhere  buying  hay,  and  putting 
out  a  single  cow  to  grass  with  a  neighbouring  far- 
mer, although,  with  good  management,  their  land 
would  have  supported  three  or  four."  The  dairies  of 
the  low  countries  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  upland  districts.  The  butter  pro- 
duced is  of  the  first  and  the  second  qualities ;  it  is 
generally  packed  after  every  churning;  and  it  is  sold 
at  Carlow  by  large  farmers,  and  at  Mountmellick  by 
small  farmers.  1  The  increased  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land has  induced  a  better  mode  of  saving  butter  ,  so 
that  the  article  is  now  much  better  abb 
to  compete  with  Dutch  butter  in  the 
ket.  Cheese  was  formerly  manufactured  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  but  has  of  late  years  almost  ceased 
to  be  made.  In  1841,  there  were  within  the  rural 
districts  of  tbe  county,  5,629  farms  of  from  I  to  5 
acres,  4,825  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  1,813  of  from  15  to 
30  acres,  and  1 ,334  of  upwards  of  30  acres ;  and  within 
the  civic  districts,  131  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  82 
of  from  5  to  15  acres,  18  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and 
13  of  upwards  of  30  acres.  In  the  same  year  there 
were,  throughout  the  county,  8,663  farmers,  32,550 
servants  and  labourers,  1 70  ploughmen,  1 44  gardeners, 
1  grazier,  360  herds,  64  care-takers,  3  land-agents, 
125  land-stewards,  13  gamekeepers,  and  28  dairy- 
keepers. 

Lire  Stock.] — The  prevailing  breed  of  sbeep  is 
large ;  and  is  the  old  Irish  breed  crossed  with  tbe 
Leicester.  The  breeding  stock  are  not  so  high  in 
the  legB  as  formerly,  but  are  better  shaped  and 
vier  in  carcase.  As  good  sbeep  as  any  at 
indeed,  were  in  the  county  18  or  24  years  ago ;  but 
they  were  then  few  in  number,  and  possessed  only  by 
a  few  gentlemen ;  while  now,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
past,  they  are  possessed  by  almost  all  the  large 
farmers.  The  Leicester  breed  has  everywhere  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well,  and  is  universally  observed 
to  have  improved  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
the  fleece,  the  weight  of  meat  as  compared  with  the 
weight  of  bone,  and  the  capacity  of  arriving  speedily 
at  maturity.  The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  very 
much  improved.  The  breeds  most  in  request  are 
the  Durham  and  the  Ayrshire.  Oxen  are  used  by 
some  farmers  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  not  so 
generally  as  at  a  former  period.  The  small  farmers 
think  the  Irish  breed  the  best,  on  account  of  its  being 
thought  more  hardy  and  better  suited  to  the  food 
and  the  climate  of  the  country ;  but  the  large  farmers 
consider  the  Durham,  or  the  cross  between  that  and 
the  Irish,  the  most  profitable,  on  account  of  its  ar- 
riving much  earlier  at  maturity,  its  carrying  more 
meat  upon  less  bone,  its  laying  on  meat  upon  the  parts 
most  profitable  to  tbe  butcher,  and  its  having  a  much 
greater  capacity  or  aptitude  for  fattening.  The 
horses  of  the  country  are  not  kept  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  working ;  for  they  are  turned  out  to  grass 
from  May  to  November,  fed  solely  upon  hay  and 
straw  in  winter,  and  supported  with  at  best  pota- 
toes and  stale  oats  during  their  period  of  heavy  work 
in  spring.  The  breed  of  pigs  is  inferior  to  that 
which  prevails  in  most  of  the  other  counties  of  I*gin- 
ster,  and  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
lank,  ungainly,  and  unprofitable  breed  of  Connaught. 
In  1841,  there  were,  within  the  rural  districts  of  the 
county,  on  farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre, 
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710  hone*  and  mules,  994  asset.  1,398  cattle,  338 
sheep,  7,562  pigs,  and  43,389  poultry,— on  farms  of 
from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  1,499  horses  and  mules,  1,214 
asses,  2,949  cattle,  817  sheep,  5.751  pigs,  and  39.942 
poultry, — on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  3,8*58 
horses  and  male*,  362  asses,  12,904  cattle,  3,092 
sheep,  8,864  pigs,  and  54,818  poultry, — on  farms  of 
from  15  to  30  acres,  2,722  horses  and  mules,  161 
asses,  6*581  cattle,  4,979  sheep,  5,680  pigs,  and 
31,637  poultry, — and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30 
acres,  4,096  horses  and  mules,  227  asses,  17,882 
cattle,  38,283  sheep,  6,416  pigs,  and  32,871  poultry; 
and  within  the  civic  districts  of  the  county,  on  farms 
or  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  302  Dorses  and 
mules,  78  asses,  424  cattle.  129  sheep,  1,229  pigs, 
and  1,756  poultry,— on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5 
acres,  88  horses  and  males,  5  asses,  160  cattle,  19 
sbeep,  207  pigs,  and  584  poultry, — on  farms  of  from 
5  to  15  acres,  1 13  horses  and  mules,  129  cattle,  34 
«beep,  92  pigs,  and  336  poultry, — on  farms  of  from 
15  to  30  acres,  60  horses  and  mules,  47  cattle,  70 


sheep,  87  pigs,  and  186  poultry,— and  on  farms  of 
"  i  of  30  acres,  23  horses  and  mules,  16  cattle, 


upwards 

49  sbeep,  17  pigs,  and  15  poultry.  The  totals  of 
the  classes  of  li  ve  stock,  together  with  their  respective 
estimated  value,  were,  in  the  rural  districts,  12,865 
hor*r*  and  mules,  £102,920,  —2,958  asses,  £2,958, 
—41,714  cattle,  £271.141,^47,509  sheep,  £52,260, 
-34,273  pigs,  £42,841,—  and  202.657  poultry, 
£5.066;  and,  in  the  civic  districts,  586  horses  and 
mules,  £4,688,— 83  asses,  £83,-776  cattle.  £5.044, 
301  sheep,  £331,-1,632.  pigs,  £2,040,— and  2,877 
poultry,  £72.  Grand  total  of  estimated  value  of 
live  stock  in  the  rural  districts,  £477,186;  in  the 
civic  districts,  £12.258. 


whole  county,  the  alder  was  the  prevailing  tree  of 
the  low  countries,  and  oak  the  prevailing  tree  of  the 
mountains ;  but  during  many  years  past,  little  more 
survives  of  either  natural  timber  trees,  or  under- 
wood coppice,  especially  the  alder,  than  little  patches 
of  brushwood,  in  such  situations  among  bogs  as  are 
inaccessible  to  cattle.  The  quantity  of grouped  planted 
timber  which  existed  in  1841,  and  was  planted  pre- 
vious to  1791,  comprised  1,335  acres  of  oak,  26  of 
a*h.  5  of  beech,  150  of  fir,  1,933  of  mixed  trees,  and 
123  of  orchards;  and  the  total  quantity  of  planted 
trees,  of  all  ages,  existing  in  1841,  consisted  of  1,413 
acres  of  continuous  woods,  and  11,488  detached 
trees  of  oak,  95  acres  and  121,959  detached  trees  of 
a*h,  2  acres  and  21,323  detached  trees  of  elm,  40 
acres  and  33,030  detached  trees  of  beech,  1,536  acres 
and  46,690  detached  trees  of  fir,  8,123  acres  and 
134.(563  detached  trees  of  mixed  plantations,  and  421 
acres  and  3*862  detached  trees  of  orchards,— in  all, 
11,630  acre*  of  continuous  woods,  and  373,015  de- 
tached trees,  equivalent  to  2,331  acres, — thus  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  13,961  acres  of  planted  timber. 

Manufacture*  and  Trade.] — The  manufacture  of 
serges  and  stuffs  was  formerly  so  considerable  as  to 
produce  fabrics  to  the  annual  value  of  about  £  109,000 ; 
but  previous  to  the  close  of  last  century  it  almost 
totally  disappeared.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
fabrics  employs  at  present  about  360  weavers;  of 
linen  fabrics,  about  105  weavers ;  of  cotton  fabrics, 
shout  460  weavers ;  and  of  silk  fabrics,  2  or  3  weavers. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  trade  of  the  county  con- 
sists in  the  raising  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce, 
the  rearing  of  store  and  fat  cattle,  and  the  exporting 
of  these  to  the  markets  of  Dublin  and  England.  The 
>*»ti<tics  of  personal  occupations  as  furnished  by  the 
Census  of  1841,  afford  an  excellent  close  view  of  the 
classifications  and  comparative  amount  of  personal  in- 
exclusive  of  the  classes  engaged 


fisherman,  1 ;  millers,  100 ;  maltsters,  8 ;  brewers, 
15;  distiller,  1;  bakers,  136;  confectioners,  25; 
salters,  4;  salt-manufacturer,  1;  tobacco-twisters, 
5;  fishmongers,  2;  egg-dealers,  22;  fruiterers,  6; 
cattle  dealers,  16;  pig-jobbers,  13;  corn-dealers,  10; 
seedsman,  1 ;  flour-merchant,  1 ;  butter-merchant, 
1;  huxters and  provision-dealers,  105;  butchers,  103; 
victuallers,  61  ;  grocers,  16;  tobacconists,  4;  wine- 
merchants,  4 ;  flax-dressers,  8 ;  carders,  71  i  spinners 
of  flax,  625 ;  spinners  of  wool,  907 ;  spinners  of  un- 
specified classes,  903;  factory- workers,  136 ;  winders 
and  warpers,  118;  wool-dressers,  279;  weavers  of 
cotton,  436;  weavers  of  linen,  101 ;  weavers  of  wool- 
len,  359 ;  weavers  of  silk,  3  J  weavers  of  lace,  22 ; 
weavers  of  unspecified  classes,  736 ;  manufacturers  of 
woollen,  8  ;  dyers,  12  ;  clothier,  1 ;  cloth-finishers, 
2;  skinner,  1 ;  curriers,  6;  tanners,  5;  brogue-makers, 
191 ;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  734 ;  tailors,  676;  semp- 
stresses, 656;  dress-makers,  616;  milliners,  89 ;  stay- 
makers,  12;  comb-makers,  4;  knitters,  743 ;  hatters, 
19;  straw-hatters,  62;  bonnet-makers,  155;  straw- 
workers,  5;  glovers,  5;  hair-dresser  and  barber,  I  j 
umbrella-maker,  1 ;  leather-dealer,  1 ;  hosier,  1 ;  linen 
drapers,  5;  silk-mercer,  1 ;  venders  of  soft  goods,  1 1  ; 
rag  and  bone  dealers,  1 1  ;  architects,  3 ;  builders,  13; 
brick-makers,  5;  potters,  16;  stone-cutters,  103; 
lime-burners,  8 ;  bricklayers,  2 ;  stone-masons,  331 ; 
sisters,  72;  t hatchers,  7;  plasterers,  16;  pavier,  1; 
sawyers,  57 ;  carpenters,  938 ;  cart-maker,  I ;  cab- 
inet-makers, 16;  coopers,  181;  turners,  9;  mill- 
wrights,  33 ;   wheel- wrights,  6  ;   pump-borers,  4  ; 
shuttle-msker,  1 ;  brush-maker,  1 ;  basket-makers, 
10;  broom-makers,  14;  miners,  298 ;  iron-founders, 
23 1  blacksmiths,  561 ;  whitesmiths,  59;  nailers,  142; 
cutlers,  6;  tool-maker,  1 ;  sickle-makers,  2 ;  gun- 
smiths, 2 ;  braziers  and  coppersmiths,  20 ;  wire- 
workers,  3;  plumbers,  4;  tin-plate  workers,  19; 
tinkers,  7;  machine-makers,  3;  watch-makers,  10; 
goldsmith,  silversmith,  and  jeweller,  1 ;  coach  and 
car  makers,  8;  saddlers,  30;  harness-makers,  25; 
rope-makers,  3;  letter-press  printers,  17;  paper- 
stainer,  1 ;  mat-maker,  I ;  chandlers  and  soap-boilers, 
14;  starch-manufacturer,  1;  painters  and  glaziers, 
57;  net-makers,  2;  sieve-makers,  8;  tobacco-pipe 
maker,  1 ;  trunk-maker,  1 ;  upholsterers,  2 ;  sta- 
tioner, 1  ;  booksellers  and  stationers,  3 ;  coal-mer- 
chants, 7 ;  ironmongers,  2  ;  merchants  of  unspecified 
classes,  34 ;  dealers  of  unspecified  classes,  196;  shop- 
keepers of  unspecified  classes,  285;  shop-assistants, 
208;  tradesmen  of  unspecified  classes,  10;  and  ap- 
prentices of  unspecified  classes,  23. 

FtdnA — The  principal  fairs  held  within  the  county 
are  the  following,  Abbeyleix,  Jan.  26,  March  1/, 
May  5,  July  20,  Sept.  20,  and  Nov.  4 ;  Aghaboe, 
Aug.  2,  and  Sept.  2;  Ballvcolla,  Jan.  23,  March  26, 
May  3,  Oct.  1,  and  Dec.  12;  Ballickmoyler.  March 
16,  and  Nov.  11 ;  Ballinskill,  the  16th  of  every 
month,  March  22,  and  April  22;  Bally  li  nan,  Jan. 
10,  Feb.  10,  May  10,  Sept.  2,  and  Nov.  27;  Borris- 
in-Ossory,  Jan.  25,  March  20,  May  29,  June  24, 
Aug.  15,  Oct.  16,  Nov.  21,  and  Dec.  20;  Castle- 
brack,  Aug.  12;  Castletown,  June  29;  Clonaslce, 
Feb.  28,  May  16,  Aug.  11,  and  Nov.  7;  Cullahill, 
May  27,  and  Oct.  2 ;  Donaghmore,  March  28,  June 
12,  Aug.  31,  and  Dec.  12;  Dysert,  June  5,  and  Nov. 
13;  Erril,  June  12,  March  9,  and  Dec.  25;  Graigue, 
Jan.  6,  Feb.  18,  April  I,  and  Oct.  6;  Maryborough, 
Jan.  I,  Feb.  24,  March  25,  May  12,  July  5,  Sept.  4, 
Oct.  28,  and  Dec.  4 ;  Mayo,  June  29,  Oct.  18,  and 
Nov.  22;  Mountmellick,  Feb.  1,  March  17,  May  2, 
July  20,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  I,  and  Dec.  11 ; 
Mountratb,  Jan.  6,  Feb.  17,  April  4,  May  5,  Aug. 
10,  Sept.  29,  and  Nov.  10;  Portarlington,  Jan.  8, 
March  2,  Easter-noonday,  May  22,  July  4,  Sept.  I, 
Oct.  12,  and  Nov.  23;  Rathdowncy,  Jan.  27,  April 
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1,  May  6.  July  10,  Sept.  12,  Nov.  I,  and  Dec.  15 ; 
Stradbally,  May  6,  July  10,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  14.  and 
Nov.  21 ;  and  Timahoe,  April  5,  July  3,  and  Oct.  18. 

Communications.]  —  The  Grand  Canal  and  the  | 
Barrow  navigations  are  of  prime  importance  to  the 
county,  and  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  section 
upon  "  Waters."  The  route  of  the  main  Trunk 
line  of  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Public  Commis- 
sioners, enters  Queen's  co.  midway  between  Monas- 
ters* en  and  Portarlington,  and  proceeds  south-west- 
ward to  a  point  2  j  miles  south-west  of  Maryborough ; 
and  there  it  forks  into  the  lines  toward  Cork  and 
Kilkenny — the  former  proceeding  south-westward, 
and  midway  between  Borris-in-Ossory  and  Aghaboe  ! 
— and  the  latter  proceeding  southward,  past  Abbey- 
leix,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Nore.  The  three 
principal  lines  of  road  through  the  county  are  the 
post-road  from  Dublin  to  Birr,  through  Portarling- 
ton  and  Mountmellick ;  the  mail-road  from  Dublin 
to  Limerick,  through  Ballybrittas,  Eino,  Mary- 
borough, Mountrath,  and  Borris-in-Ossory ;  and  the 
west  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  through  Strad- 
bally, Abbeyleix,  and  Durrow.  In  1842,  the  county 
surveyor  had  under  his  charge  689  miles  of  road. 

Division*  and  Tokhm,] — Queen's  county  is  divided 
into  the  baronies  of  Tiimehinch,  in  the  north-west ; 
Portnehinch,  in  the  north-east ;  Stradbally  in  the 
,  northern  part  of  the  east ;  Ballyadams,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  east ;  Slievemargy,  in  the  south-east ; 
Cullinagh,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  south  ;  Clarmal- 
lagh,  in  the  western  part  of  the  south ;  Clandonagh, 
in  the  south-west ;  Upperwoods,  in  the  west ;  West- 
Maryborough,  in  the  western  part  of  the  interior ; 
and  East  Maryborough,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
interior.  The  quondam  barony  of  Upper  Ossory  was 
a  few  years  ago  practically  abolished,  by  being  di- 
vided into  the  three  baronies  or  cant  reds  of  Clarmal- 
lagh,  Clandonagh,  and  Upperwoods ;  and  7  town- 
lands  of  the  parish  of  Durrow  were  transferred  by 
the  act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  from  Galmoy 
in  co.  Kilkenny  to  Clarmallagb  in  Queen's  county. 
The  barony  of  Tinnehinch  contains  4  whole  parishes; 
Portnehinch.  3  whole  parishes ;  Stradbally,  5  whole 
parishes,  and  part  of  5  other  parishes ;  Ballyadams, 
2  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  6  other  parishes ;  Slieve- 
margy,  3  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  3  other  parishes , 
Cullinagh,  3  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  5  other 
parishes ;  Clarmallagb,  2  whole  parishes  and  part  of 
1 1  other  parishes ;  Clandonagh,  4  whole  parishes,  and 

^t  of  5  other  parishes ;  Upperwoods,  1  whole  par- 
;  West  Maryborough,  part  of  2  parishes;  and 
East  Maryborough,  2  whole  parishes,  and  part  of 
5  other  parishes.  The  towns  and  chief  villages  are, 
in  Tinnehinch,  Clonaslee,  Roscnallis,  and  part  of 
Mountmellick;  in  Portnehinch,  Irishtown,  Bally- 
brittas, and  part  of  Mountmellick  and  Portarlington; 
in  Stradbally,  Stradbally ;  in  Ballyadams,  Ballyluiny ; 
in  Slievemargy,  Aries,  Balhckmoyler,  Uraigue,  and 
Sleaty-Graigue ;  in  Cullinagh,  Abbe'yliex,  Ballina- 
kill,  and  Bally-roan;  in  Clarmallagh,  Durrow  and 
Ballycolla;  in  Clandonagh,  Borris-in-Ossory,  Don- 
aghmore,  and  Rathdowney ;  in  Upperwoods,  Castle- 
town and  Coolraine  ;  in  West  Maryborough,  Mount- 
rath;  and  in  East  Maryborough,  Maryborough.  

Dr.  Beaufort,  stating  the  number  of  parishes  and  of 
churches  in  Queen's  county  at  respectively  50  and 
26,  assigns  27  parishes  and  14  churches  to  the  dio. 
of  Leigh lin.  14  parishes  and  6  churches  to  the  dio. 
of  Ossory,  7  parishes  and  6  churches  to  the  dio.  of 
Kildare,  1  parish  to  the  dio.  of  Killaloe,  and  part  of 
1  parish  to  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 

Statistics.'] — In  18*24,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  in  Queen's  co.  was 
275.  of  scholars  1 1,763,  of  male  scholars  6.624,  of  fe- 
male scholars  4,908,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not 


specified  231 ,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Estab- 
lished church  2,074,  of  scholars  belonging  to  Pre>~ 
byterian  communities  10,  of  Scholars  belonging  to 
other  communities  of  Protestant  dissenters  94,  of 
scholars  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity 9.426,  of  scholars  whose  denominational  religious 
connection  was  not  ascertained  159;  and,  according 
to  Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools 
was  275,  of  scholars  11,914,  of  male  scholars  6,734,  of 
female  scholars  5,701,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not 
specified  74,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Estab- 
lished church  2,191,  of  scholars  belonging  to  Pres- 
byterian communities  0,  of  scholars  belonging  to 
other  communities  of  Protestant  dissenters  103,  of 
scholars  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity 9,543,  of  scholars  whose  denominational  religious 
connection  was  not  a*certaH5ed  77.  The  statistic* 
of  education  and  of  ecclesiastical  matters  for  1834 
are  returned  according  to  the  diocesan  divisions,  and 
may  be  proximately  estimated  for  Queen's  co.  by 
reference  to  the  articles  Leighlin  and  Ossort.  At 
the  close  of  1842,  the  National  Board  had  in  opera- 
tion within  the  county  61  schools,  conducted  by  46 
male  and  25  female  teachers,  attended  by  3,623 
male  and  3,318  female  scholars,  and  aided  during  the 
year  with  £787  13.  4d.  in  salaries,  £65  10s.  in  free 
stock,  and  £76  4s.  6jd.  in  school  requisites  at  half- 
price.  In  1843,  the  number  of  persons  committed 
on  charges  of  felony  was  625;  the  number  of  crim- 
inal cases  before  magistrates  and  petty-sessions  was 
264 ;  and  the  number  of  persons  committed  for 
drunkenness  under  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV., 
cap.  38,  was  25.  Of  the  625  persons  committed  on 
charges  of  felony,  156  were  rharged  with  offences 
against  the  person,  51  with  offences  against  property 
committed  with  violence,  183  with  offences  against 
property  committed  without  violence,  6  with  ma- 
licious offences  against  property,  3  with  offences 
against  the  currency,  and  226  with  offences  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  categories;  14  were  sentenced 
to  transportation,  212  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, 51  were  sentenced  to  pav  tines,  150  were 
found  not  guilty  on  trial,  121  had  no  bill  found 
against  them,  and  77  were  not  prosecuted.  The 
constabulary  force  of  the  county  on  Jan  .1,  1844, 
consisted  of  1  second-rate  county  inspector,  2  first- 
rate  sub-inspectors,  4  second-rate  sub-inspectors.  1 
third-rate  sub-inspector,  1  first-rate  head-constable, 
9  second-rate  head-constables,  49  constables,  195 
first-rate  sub-constahlcs,  48  second-rate  sub-consta- 
bles, and  10  mounted  police  ;  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining this  force  during  1843  was  £12,804  4s.  4}d. 
The  head-quarters  of  tie  constabulary  are  at  Mary- 
borough ;  and  the  force  is  distributed  among  41  sta- 
tions, in  the  7  districts  of  Maryborough,  Ballickmoy- 
ler, Mountrath,  Abbeyleix.  Mountmellick,  Strad- 
bally, and  Rathdowney.  The  staff  of  the  county 
militia  is  stationed  at  Mountrath.  A  stipendiary 
magistrate  resides  at  Maryborough.  The  county 
gaol,  the  county  infirmary,  and  the  district  lunatic 
asylum  for  Queen's  co.,  King  s  co.,  and  the  counties 
of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  are  at  Maryborough  ; 
and  there  are  bridewells  at  Abbeyleix,  Borris-in-Os- 
sory,  and  Stradbally.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Mary- 
borough ;  quarter-sessions,  at  Maryborough,  Abbey- 
leix, Borris-in-Ossory,  Uraigue,  and  Stradbally ;  and 
petty-sessions  at  Abbeyleix,  Ballycolla,  Ballickoaoy- 
ler,  Ballybrittas,  Ballylinan,  Borris-in-Ossory,  Cas- 
tletown, Clonaslee,  Coolrain,  Newcburch,  Dur- 
row, Maryborough,  Mountrath,  Mountmellick,  Port, 
arlingtou,  Rathdowney,  and  Stradbally.  Savings' 
banks  are  at  Abbeyleix,  Portarlington,  and  Strad- 
bally ;  and  loan  funds  are  at  Abbeyleix,  Aghaboe, 
Cretyard,  Durrow,  Mountrath,  Portarlington,  and 
Timahoe  ;  workhouses  are  at  Abbeyleix  and  Mount- 
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mcllick ;  fever  hospitals  at  Maryborough  and  Mount- 
rath  ;  and  dispensaries  at  Abbevleix,  Ballyrolla, 
JUllickmoyUr,  Ballinakill,  Ballybrittas,  Borris-in- 
O»*orv,  Durrow,  Clonaslee,  Clandonagh,  Mount- 
mellick,  Mountrath,  Newtown,  Offerlane,  Portar- 
lington,  Rahcen,  Ratbdowney,  and  Stradbally.  The 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  under  the  Poor- 
law  is  £168,750.  The  total  number  of  tenements 
valued  is  23,63*2  ;  and  of  these,  14,206  were  valued 
under  £5, — 3,905,  under  £10, — 1,919,  under  £15, 
—989,  under  £20,-657,  under  £25.-393,  under  | 
£30,-437.  under  £40,-256.  under  £50,— and  870, 
at  and  above  £50.  The  amount  of  grand  jury  pre- 
sentments in  1842  was  £24,901.  One  member  is 
sent  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Portarlington ; 
and  two  members  are  sent  for  the  county  at  large. 
County  constituency,  in  1842,  1 ,778 ;  of  whom  432 
were  £50  freeholders,  236  were  £20  freeholders,  34 
were  £20  leaseholders,  877  were  £10 freeholders.  83 
were  £10  leaseholders,  and  116  were  rent-chargers. 

Pop.  of  the  county,  in  1792,  upwards  of  82,000; 
in  1831,  145,851;  in  1841,  153,930.  Houses,  in 
1792,  15,048;  in  1831,  23,873;  in  1841,  25,438. 
The  following  statistics  are  all  of  the  year  1841. 
Stales,  76,403;  females,  77,527;  families,  27,442. 
Inhabited  houses,  25.438;  uninhabited  complete 
bouses,  853;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection,  117. 
First-class  inhabited  houses,  682;  second-class, 
5.172;  third-daes,  12,812;  fourth-class,  6,772. 
Families  residing  in  first-class  houses,  796 ;  in  second- 
class  houses,  5,675;  in  third-class  houses,  13,688; 
in  fourth- class  houses,  7,283.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  19,346 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  5,093;  in  other  pursuits,  3,003.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  737 ; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  8,936 ;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  17,100;  on  means  not  specified,  669. 
3Ialesat  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to 
food,  33,768;  toclothuig,  3,182;  to  lodging,  3,228; 
to  health,  50;  to  charity,  8;  to  justice,  417;  to 
education,  210;  to  religion,  95;  unclassified.  2,020; 
without  any  specified  occupations,  4,030.  Females 
at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food, 
6,535 ;  to  clothing,  5,227 ;  to  lodging,  21 ;  to  health, 
61 ;  to  charity,  12 ;  to  justice,  3 ;  to  education, 
144;  to  religion,  26;  unclassified,  5,137;  without 
any  specified  occupations,  32,709.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
27,350;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  14,008;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  25,702.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
17,041 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  20,799;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  30,770.  Males  at  and 
above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools, 
5,014;  attending  superior  schools,  193.  Females 
at  and  above  4  years  of  ape  attending  primary  schools, 
4,309;  attending  superior  schools,  143.  Per-cent- 
age  of  male*  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmar- 
ried, 52 ;  tnarried,  43;  widowed.  5.  Per-centage  of 
females  at  and  above  17  yean  of  age  unmarried,  45; 
married,  42;  widowed,  13.  Physicians,  15;  sur- 
geons, 18;  apothecaries,  17;  mid  wives,  7;  nurse- 
tenders,  54;  coroner,  1.  Barristers,  7;  attorneys, 
15;  clerks  of  the  peace,  2;  excise  officers,  19; 
officer*  in  law  courts,  2;  bailiffs,  29;  gaol-keepers, 
17.  Inspector  of  schools,  1 ;  school- 


15 ;  «•  i  -  •  . 

teachers,  197  males  and  98  females;  ushers  and 
tutors,  6 ;  governesses,  46 ;  music  and  dancing  mas- 
ters, 4;  teacher  of  fencing,  1;  librarian,  1.  Clergy- 
men of  the  Establishment,  23;  Methodist  ministers, 
5 ;  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  42 ;  ministers  of 
religion  whose  denominational  connection  was  not 
specified.  17 ;  nuns,  24 ;  sextons,  4 ;  parish  clerks, 
5;  scripture- reader,  1. 
A»tiquitU..l-A  perfect  pillar-tpwer.  with  a  con- 


ical cap,  stands  at  Timahoe  ;  and  the  foundations  of 
two  other  pillar-towers  occur  at  Rosenallis  and  Kil- 
leskcn.  The  principal  ruins  for  extent,  artistic  in- 
terest, or  historical  association,  are  the  Dominican 
abbey  at  Aghaboe,  the  priory  at  Aghmacart,  the 
monastery  at  Rathaspeck,  the  churches  of  Bally- 
adams,  Ballylinan,  Coolbonagher,  Killabin,  Kille- 
chin,  Slaty,  and  Straboe,  the  remains  of  military 
fortifications  on  the  rock  of  Dunamase,  and  the  cas- 
tles of  Ballyadams,  Castlchrack,  Castlecufje,  Clon- 
aslee, Coolbanagher,  Cullahill,  Grange,  Killenry, 
and  Shean.  Many  other  relics  exist  of  both  eccle- 
siastical and  military  architecture  ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  are  emphatic  memorials  of  important 
passages  in  history.  Among  other  castles  than  those 
already  named  as  in  ruin,  are,  the  castles  of  Bally- 
geehon,  Ballymanus,  Castletown,  Milltown, Cobbler, 
Coolkerry,  Gortneclay,  Grant's- Town.  Kilbredy, 
Lea,  Moret,  Rushall,  Stradbally,  and  Shrule.  Sev- 
eral religious  foundations  formerly  stood  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  the  quondam  great  forest  around  Mount- 
rath  ;  and  the  chief  of  these  was  situated  at  Clon- 
enagh.  A  rude  work  of  stone,  an  ancient  judgment- 
seat  of  the  Brehons,  but  popularly  called  the  Fairy 
Chair,  stands  on  Kyle  hill,  two  miles  from  Borria- 
in-Osaory.  Sevcral'barrows  or  tumuli,  locally  called 
moats,  and  Danish  forts,  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  particularly  in  the  baronies  of  Bally- 
adams and  Tinnehinch. 

Hi»tory.~\ — Queen's  county  was  constituted  shire- 
ground  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary ;  and  it  received 
its  appellation  in  honour  of  that  sovereign,  as  King's 
county  did  in  honour  of  her  husband  Philip  of  Spam. 
The  ancient  history  of  the  district  is  strictly  that  of 
the  ancient  principalities  of  Ossory  and  Leix,  and 
has  already  been  glanced  at  under  the  word  Ossory  i 
which  see.  "  Although  this  district  was  consti- 
tuted a  separate  county  in  the  reign  of  Mary."  says 
Brewer,  "it  received  no  other  additional  "English 
settlement  than  the  fort  of  Maryborough,  until  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
instigated  by  rancorous  hatred  towards  their  rivals 
the  O'Mores  and  O'Conors  on  one  side,  and  the 
Butlers  and  family  of  Morres  on  the  other,  proved 
the  most  efficient  allies  of  government  in  complet- 
ing the  subjugation  of  a  tract  of  country,  so  truly 
formidable  whilst  its  native  possessors  remained 
united.  It  was  chiefly  during  the  government  of  Sir 
Henry  Sydney  that  the  power  of  the  O'Mores,  who 
had  formerly  exercised  almost  unlimited  sway  in 
these  parts,  was  finally  broken.  In  obedience  to 
the  dreadful  temper  of  the  times,  this  object  was 
achieved  by  the  unsparing  use  of  the  sword.  The 
followers  of  the  O'Mores  and  their  dependent  septs, 
were  banished  into  the  southern  counties  of  Cork  and 
Kerry,  then  nearly  depopulated.  At  this  juncture, 
many  respectable  English  families,  to  whom  lands  desti- 
tute of  hereditary  owners  were  granted  by  the  Crown, 
fixed  themselves  permanently  in  the  Queen's  county, 
their  descendants,  in  several  instances,  still  holding 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  old  resident  gentry. 
Seven  of  these  families,  whose  founders  bore  a  pro- 
minent share  in  subduing  the  natives,  and  in  build- 
ing forts  and  castellated  houses  for  the  defence  of 
their  estates,  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Seven 
Tribes.  The  '  tribes'  so  called  are  the  families  of 
i_.osoy,  tiartpoie,  isowen,  Karrin^ton,  uuisti,  neiner- 
injrton,  and  Hovendon  or  Ovington.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  very  considerable  grants  of  land  in  this 
county  were  made  to  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
which  now  constitute  the  extensive  manor  of  Vil- 
liers. This  great  lordship  descended  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Chandos ;  by  i 
and  sole  heir,  it  is  now 
Duke  of 


the  property  of  his  Grace  the 
and  Chandos.    In  the  same 
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reign  also,  and  during  the  busy  years  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  gentry  of  the  county  received  additions  in 
the  families  of  Pygot,  Cook,  Prior,  Parnell,  Pole, 
Itc.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  William  III.,  the 
list  of  distinguished  residents,  or  possessors  of 
estates,  was  farther  enriched  by  the  noble  families 
of  Vescy,  Viscount  de  Vescy,  of  Dawson,  Earl  of 
Portarlington  ;  and  also  of  Staples,  Burrows,  John- 
son, and  others  of  high  respectability." 

QUEENSTOWN,  an  incipient  or  proposed  town, 
on  the  coast  of  the  parish  of  Dalkey,  barony  of  Rath- 
down,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Its  site  is  at  the  east 
side  of  Mai  pas  hill,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Killiney 
hills,  3  furlongs  east  of  the  village  of  Dalkey,  and  2 
miles  east-south- east  of  Kingstown.  The  scenery 
is  brilliant  and  grand,  and  the  shore  possesses  peculiar 
facilities  for  sea-bathing.    In  8ept.  1641,  a  Joint- 


stock  Building  Company,  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  erection  of  the  town,  advertised  that  they  had 
completed  their  surveys,  and  that  their  proposed 
capital  for  effecting  their  design  was  £150,000,  in 
15,000  shares  of  £  10  each.  But  a  Dublin  periodical, 
now  extinct,  said  three  months  previously,  or  in  June 
of  the  same  year,  "  Plans  most  satisfactory,  and 
views  prospective  as  well  as  perspective,  of  this 
as  vet  non-existent  Brighton  or  Clifton,  have  been 
laid  before  the  public,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
necessary  ways  and  means  to  give  it  a  more  sub- 
stantial reality ;  but,  alas  for  the  uncertainty  of 
human  wishes  1  Queenstown,  despite  the  popular- 
ity of  our  Sovereign,  is  not  likely  for  some  time 
at  least  to  present  a  rivalry  in  any  thing  but  it» 
romantic  and  commanding  site  to  the  busy,  bustling, 
and  not  very  symmetrically  built  town,  erected  in  the 
honour  of  her  august  eldest  uncle.  The  good  people 
of  Kingstown  may  therefore  rejoice  ;  their  glory  for 
some  time  will  not  at  least  be  eclipsed.  But  however 
this  may  be,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  town  has  been 
laid,  nay,  the  first  building — no  less  a  building  than 
Victoria- castle,  has  been  actually  erected.  Like 
most  modern  would-be  castles,  it  has  towers  and 
crenellated  battlements,  and  large  windows  in  abun- 
dance, and  is  upon  the  whole  as  unlike  a  real  old 
castle  as  such  structures  usually  are.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  picturesque  and  imposing  structure  of  its 
kind,  ana  what  is  of  more  consequence  to  its  future 
occupants,  a  cheerful  and  commodious  habitation, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  raid  of  most  genuine 
castles,  and  its  situation  on  a  terrace,  on  the  south 
side  of  Killiney-hill,  is  one  as  commanding  and  as 
beautiful  aa  could  possibly  be  imagined." 

QUERIN,  a  small  harbour  in  the  parish  and  bar- 
ony of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  4 } 
miles  west  by  south  of  Kilrush,  and  5  east-north-east 
of  Carrigaholt.  It  has  a  narrow  entrance,  through 
which  fishing  vessels  can  run  during  westerly  gales ; 
and  it  is  frequented  by  small  boats,  which  convey  to 
Limerick  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
ing district.  Two  embankments  for  keeping  out  the 
sea,  and  a  wharf  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
boats  and  small  vessels,  were  proposed  to  be  built  by 
the  Commissioners  for  improving  the  Navigation  of 
the  Shannon, — the  wharf  to  be  constructed  of  rough 
ashlar  in  the  front  wall,  and  of  rubble  masonry  in 
the  wing  walls, — and  the  whole  work  to  cost  XI,  100. 
In  the  vicinity  are  Querin  Point  and  Querin-house. 
QUIN,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the  same 
,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Bunratty,  co.  Clare, 
Length,  south-west  by  westward,  5 


Munster. 

miles;  extreme  breadth,  81;  area,  9,584  acres,  3 
roods,  31  perches, — of  which,  23*2  acres,  1  rood,  32 
perches  are  in  Lough  CuUaunyheeda,  and  72  acres, 
3  roods,  37  perches  are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  2,918 ;  in  1841.  3,634.    Houses  569.  The 


surface  descends  to  within  2}  miles  of  the  head  o\ 
the  estuary  of  the  Fergus,  and  is  watered  nearly 
through  the  centre  by  the  river  Rine.  Lough  Cul- 
launyheeda  lies  on  the  eastern  boundary.  The  land 
comprises  a  large  proportion  of  bog  and  natural  pas- 
ture ;  yet  consists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  good 
arable  ground.  In  the  southern  district  are  several 
caves ;  and  on  the  estate  of  Quinville  in  the  north- 
west, are  valuable  lead  mines,  opened  in  1835.  The 
seats  are  Ballykilty,  Abbeyview,  Rathluby- house, 
Dangan-house,  Knockpogue-castle,  Coogaan-bouse, 
and  Quinville-abbey,— the  last  the  residence  of  John 
Singleton,  Esq. ;  the  chief  antiquities  are  a  cromlech. 
Quw-abbev,  Quin-church,  the  ruins  of  five  castles, 
Shankill-church,  and  the  ruins  of  Earl's-house ;  and 
the  principal  hamlets  are  Ballyhannan,  Keevagh,  and 
Carrowroe.  The  road  from  Killaloe  to  Enms,  the 
road  from  Newmarket  to  Crusheen,  and  the  direct 
road  from  Limerick  to  Kilfenora,  pass  through  the 
interior. 

The  lead  and  silver  mines  of  Kilbricken,  situated 
within  the  adjoining  parish  of  Doora,  2  miles  north- 
west of  the  village  of  Quin,  may  be  noticed  in  this 
place.  "  In  the  year  1833,  attention  was  awakened 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  accidental  discovery  of 
lead  ore,  by  persons  in  his  employment,  on  the  estate 
of  John  M'Donnell,  Esq.,  of  New  Hall,  near  Ennis. 
The  first  specimens  were  found  by  persons  while 
cutting  the  new  line  of  road  between  Moriesk  and 
the  new  town  of  Clare ;  after  which  more  important 
discoveries  were  made  on  the  farm  of  Moniuvc,  by 
the  tenant,  John  Egan,  while  cutting  a  drain  through 
his  bog.  The  specimens  and  description  of  soil  and 
calcareous  spar,  in  which  these  stones  of  ore  were 
discovered,  having  been  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  in  London,  he  determined  on  send- 
ing agents  to  examine  the  district,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  report,  some  experienced  miners 
were  despatched  from  England,  through  whose  exer- 
tions about  twenty-five  tons  of  lead  ore  were  raised 
and  shipped,  which  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  being 
found  to  assay  for  lead  76  per  cent.,  and  for  silver 
120  ounces  per  ton.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
rush  of  water  from  the  surrounding  bogs  was  found 
to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  further  progress, 
without  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  it  was  then 
determined  to  stay  the  proceedings  until  a  steam- 
engine  of  sufficient  power  to  contend  against  the 
difficulty  should  be  despatched  from  England.  This 
engine  was  erected  and  put  to  work  in  1837  ;  opera- 
tions are  now  going  on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and 
great  hopes  are  entertained  of  a  successful  result, 
but  it  is  too  soon  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  upon 
this  point." 

The  village  of  Quin  stands  on  the  road  from  New- 
market to  Crusheen,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Rine,  3  miles  east  of  Clare,  and  3  north  by  east  of 
Newmarket-on- Fergus.  Area,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  173;  in  1841,  173.  Houses  30.  Fairs  are 
held  on  July  7  *nd  Nov.  1.  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Ennis  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
district  containing  a  pop.  of  10,650 ;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  received  XI 22  Us.,  and  expended  X146  3s. 
The  village  itself  is  a  wretched  collection  of  poor 
cabins ;  but  it  contains  the  modern  and  substantial 
though  plain  church  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  the 
pariim,  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  and  the  unroofed 
but  otherwise  well-preserved  pile  of  Quin-abbey,— 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  imposing  old  monastid 
edifices  in  Ireland.  The  abbey  is  a  beautiful,  stronc 
building  of  black  marble,  erected  in  1402,  repaireg 
in  1604,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  square  tower ; 
and  it  is  described  in  the  following  terms  by  Bishop 
Pococke :  "  Quin  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  entire 
that  I  have  seen  in  Ireland ;  it  is 
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on  a  11  tn'  vt roam,  with  an  ascent  of  several  steps  to 
tin-  church ;  at  the  entrance  one  it  surprised  with 
the  view  of  the  high  altar  entire,  and  of  an  altar  on 
each  side  of  the  arch  of  the  chancel.  To  the  south  is  a 
chapel  with  three  or  four  altars  in  it.  and  a  verv  Go- 
thic figure  in  relief  of  some  saint ;  on  the  north  «de  of 
the  chancel  is  a  fine  monument  of  the  family  of  the 
Macnamaras  of  Ranee,  erected  by  the  founder  ;  on  a 
stone  by  the  altar  the  name  of  Kennedye  appears  in 
large  letters;  in  the  middle,  between  the  body  and 
the  chancel,  is  a  fine  tower  built  on  the  gable  ends. 
The  cloister  is  in  the  usual  form,  with  couplet* 
of  pillars,  but  U  particular  in  having  buttresses 
round  it  by  way  of  ornament ;  there  are  apartments 
on  three  sides  of  it, — tbe  refectory,  the  dormitory, 
and  another  grand  room  to  the  north  of  the  chancel, 
with  a  vaulted  room  under  them  all ;  to  the  north  of 
the  Urge  room  is  a  closet,  which  leads  through  a 
private  way  to  a  very  strong  round  tower,  tbe  walls 
of  which  are  near  ten  feet  thick.  In  the  front  of 
the  monastery  is  a  building,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  apartment  for  strangers,  and  to  the  south* 
west  are  two  other  buildings."  Mr.  Dutton,  in  bis 
statistical  survey  of  the  county,  published  in  1808, 
states  that  the  abbey  remained  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  when  described  by  Bishop  Pococke,  but 
greatly. disfigured  by  the  custom  of  burying  within 
its  walls;  and  Mr.  Trotter,  who  visited  it  in  1817, 
says,  "  We  were  astonished  at  beholding  it.  Quin- 
abbey  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  ruins  in  Ireland, 
and  of  wonderful  beauty.  Its  tower,  cloisters, 
and  aisles  deserve  great  attention.  There  we  saw 
an  incredible  quantity  of  bones  and  skulls,  long 
blanched  by  Timers  resistless  hand— they  were  piled 
in  great  quantities  in  the  abbey."  The  south  end  is 
much  superior  in  neatness  of  execution  to  the  adjoin- 
ing parts ;  and  a  curious  representation  of  the  crucifix- 
ion occurs  in  stucco,  on  the  wall  near  the  high  altar, 
but  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  most 
writers  of  Irish  books  of  travels.  The  original 
abbey,  or  some  ecclesiastical  foundation  on  its  site, 
is  alleged  to  have  been  built  at  an  early  period,  and 
wa*  destroyed  by  fire  in  1278;  and  the  present 
structure  was  erected  in  1402,  by  Mac-Cam-Dall 
MacNamara,  lord  of  Glancoilean,  and  was  granted 
in  Dec.  1583,  with  its  manors  and  advowsons  of 
Dare un wall,  Ichanec,  Downagour,  and  various  other 
possessions,  to  Sir  Turlough  O'Brien  of  Ennistymon. 

Quin  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  vicarage,  in  tbe  dio. 
of  Killaloe.  The  rectory  is  part  of  tbe  sinecure 
benefice  of  Ogabhin  :  which  see.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £71  Is.  6(d.  The  vicarage,  jointly  with  the 
vicarages  of  Clonk v  and  Dowet  [which  see],  con- 
stitutes tbe  benefice  of  Quin.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position of  the  parish  of  Quin,  £81  4a.  7|d.  A  pro- 
portion of  tithes  called  the  prebendal,  and  amount- 
ing, in  compounded  value,  to  £23  Is.  6|d.,  in  each 
parish  of  tbe  benefice,  is  appropriated  to  the  prebend 
of  Tulloh.  Length  and  breadth  of  the  parochial 
union  of  Quin,  each  7  miles.    Pop.,  in  1831,  8,548. 

£802  3s.  10«d. ;  nett,  £268  6s.  7*d. 
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1  Patron,  the  Karl  of  Egremont.  The  church  was 
built  about  the  year  1792,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£461  10b.  9Jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  200;  attendance  55.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  of  Quin,  Clonoy,  and  Dowry,  have  an  attend- 
ance of  respectively  650,  500,  and  300  ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutual] 
united.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  pari 
amounted  to  40,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,093 ; 
the  Protestants  of  tbe  union,  inclusive  of  8  dissent- 
ers, to  84,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  9,094;  2 
daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  in 
connection  with  the  Kildare  Place  Society— had  on 
their  books  95  boys  and  42  girls;  and  4  daily  schools 
in  the  union  had  on  their  books  225  boys  and  104 
girls. 

QUINCE,  or  Sqcince,  a  small  inhabited  island 
in  the  parish  of  Myross,  barony  of  West  Carbery, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  within  about  a  furlong 
of  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  and  5  furlongs 
south  by  west  of  the  headland  at  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Glandore  harbour.  It  produces  an  herb- 
age which  recovers  and  fattens  diseased  horses.  A 
tolerably  well-sheltered  anchoring-ground  occurs  be- 
tween its  north  side  and  the  mainland. 

QUINTIN,  a  small  bay  in  tbe  parish  of  Witter, 
barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  situated 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  county,  2J  miles  east  of 
Portaferry,  and  3  north  by  east  of  Ballyquintin  Point, 
or  the  entrance  of  Lough  Strangford.  On  its  shore 
stand  trifling  remains  of  a  castle  of  some  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  De  Courcey. 
QUINVILLE.  See  Quin. 
QUOILAGU.  See  Qcolach 
QUOILE,  the  tidal  or  estuarial  part  of  the  An- 
na** loy  or  Ballinahinch  river,  baronies  of  Lecale  and 
Dufferin,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  commences  a  little 
below  Downpatrick,  and  extends  3  miles  north-east- 
ward to  Lough  Strangford,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
constitutes  a  limb  of  that  great  and  singular  marine 
inlet.  The  chief  islets  in  it  are  Hare  Island,  Castle 
Island.  Gore's  Island,  Gibb's  Island,  Shane's  Island, 
Long  Launches  Island,  Little  Launches  Island,  Salt 
Island,  Shark  Island,  Green  Island,  and  Jackdaw 
Island.  Quoile  Quay,  near  its  head,  in  the  parish 
of  Saul,  and  about  a  mile  from  Downpatrick,  is  the 
port  of  that  town,  and  is  frequented  by  vessels  of 
considerable  burden,  which  bring  up  coals,  timber, 
slates,  iron,  &c,  and  carry  away  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  agricultural  produce. 

QUOLAGH,  a  bay  in  the  barony  of  Bere,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-east 
tide  of  the  Kenmare  estuary ;  it  commences  3]  miles 
east-north -east  of  Coils  Head,  and  4  south-south- 
east of  Lamb  s  Head ;  it  measures  1|  mile  across  the 
entrance,  and  penetrates  the  land  east-north-east- 
ward to  the  extent  of2j  miles;  and  it  is  partly  covered 
by  the  small  island  of  Innisfenard,  but  is  quite  ex- 
posed to  the  west.  At  its  head  is  an  anchoring- 
ound ;  and  on  its  extreme  shore  is  the  hamlet  of 
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RABBIT-ISLAND.    See  Ragged  Island. 

R  ACAVAN,  or  Rathcavaw,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Lower  Antrim,  go.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  con- 
tains the  town  uf Broughshane  :  which  see.  Length, 
south- west  by  westward,  8$  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 

a ;  area,  17.563  acres,  36  perches,— of  which  2  roods, 
perches  lie  detached.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,479;  in 
1841,  5,356.  Houses  926.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831,  3,651 ;  in  1841,  4,416.  Houses  771. 
The  surface  reaches  to  within  3  miles  of  Glenarm, 
and  descends  to  within  |  a  mile  of  Ballymena ;  and  it 
includes  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
valley  of  the  Braid,  and  a  grand  and  romantic  por- 
tion of  the  heights  whieh  are  piled  round  the  central 
water-shed  of  the  county.  Blemish  mountain,  the 
highest  ground,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
1 ,457  feet.  The  soil  of  the  valley-groin  i<L  is  light 
in  colour  and  in  texture  ,  and  though  well  cultivated, 
and  favourable  for  potatoes  and  oats,  it  is  not  suit- 
able for  wheat,  or  even  for  barley.  Whether  its 
comparative  infertility  is  occasioned  by  some  property 
in  itself  or  by  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  seems 
not  to  have  been  ascertained.  Yet  the  white  thorn, 
which  is  supposed  to  indicate  considerable  strength 
of  sub-soil,  flourishes  in  the  district,  and  well-kept 
fences  of  it  ornament  much  of  the  country  between 
Broughshane  and  Ballymena,  and  impart  to  the  land- 
scape an  aspect  of  improvement  and  comfort.  The 
road  from  Ballymena  to  Glenarm,  and  that  from  Car- 
rickfergus  to  Ballymoney,  intersect  each  other  in 

the  interior  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Skf.bry  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £816  16s.  Id.  The 
church  was  built  about  67  years  ago,  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  ancestor  of  Earl  O'Neill.  Sittings 
400 ;  attendance,  from  70  to  80.  There  is  a  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house  in  Broughshane.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  142  Churchmen, 
3,825  Presbyterians.  4  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  751  Roman  Catholics  ;  2  8unday  schools  at 
Teeloy  and  Lisnamurgan  were  usually  attended  by 
about  85  children ;  and  5  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  salaried  with  £10  a-year  from  the  National 
Board — had  on  their  books  211  boys  and  122  girls. 
J  n  1842,  the  National  Board  had  4  schools  at  respec- 
tively Broughshane,  Racavan,  Buckna,  and  Liana- 
murrican. 

RACOOL  (The),  a  rivulet.  8ee  Kilcorket, 
eo.  Cork. 

RACKLEBIRN.    See  Rathlih-O'Birwe. 

RACK  NV  a  I. LIS.  See  Monaohan  (Parish or). 

RADDONSTOWN,  or  Balraddan,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Upper  Deece,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
It  lies  on  the  southern  verge  of  the  county,  and  con- 
tains part  of  the  town  of  Kilcoce:  which  see. 
Length,  southward,  2  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  1 J ; 
area,  1,621  acres,  3  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  651  ; 
in  1841,  634.  Houses  119.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  424.  Houses  76.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  of  prime  quality.  The  river  Rye  flows 
on  the  southern  boundary ;  and  the  Grand  Canal  ap- 
proaches within  a  few  yards  of  the  parish  at  Kilcock. 
The  scats  are  Raddonstown-house,  Stream-house. 
Calgath-house,  Knocknatulla-house,  Newtown-Pros- 
pect,  and  Doling  town- house, — the  last  the  residence 
of  A.  U.  Gladstones,  Esq.  The  principal  hamlet  is 
Knocknatulla.  -This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio. 


of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £120;  glebe,  £1  10s. 
The  rectories  of  Raddonstown;  Balvrighan,  Kil- 
cloaw,  G  allow,  and  Drum  la  no  an  [see  these  arti- 
cles], constitute  the  benefice  of  Raddonstown. 
Length,  5*  miles ;  breadth.  8.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,915. 
Gross  income,  £485  3s.  9*d. ;  nett,  £427  13s.  9»d. 
Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
£90.  The  church,  though  very  old,  is  in  tolerable 
condition.  Sittings  130;  attendance  50.  The  Rad- 
donstown and  K  ilc  1  nan  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have 
an  attendance  of  respectively  380  and  420 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Batterstown.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  66,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  658;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  98,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,673;  a 

[lay  daily  school  in  the  parish  was  usually  attended 
>y  about  45  children;  and  there  were  two  daily 
schools  in  the  other  parts  of  the  union. 

RAGGED-ISLAND,  a  small  island  in  the  parish 
of  Myross,  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.  It  lies  7  a  mile  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
mainland,  and  l\  mile  east  by  south  of  the  entrance 
of  Castle- Haven.  It  measures  }  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  extends  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
RAGHAN.  See  Raham. 
RAGHERY.  See  Rathlw. 
RAGHLEY,  or  Raughlxt,  r  peninsula,  and  a 
fishing,  village  and  harbour,  in  the  parish  of  Drom- 
cliffe,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
The  termination  of  the  peninsula  is  the  most  west- 
erly land  in  the  barony,  and  lies  7  J  miles  north-west 
of  Sligo,  in  a  straight  line,  but  10  miles  by  the  near- 
est practicable  road.  The  peninsula  commences  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lissadill-house,  and  measures  3  I  miles 
in  length,  and  about  2}  in  breadth ;  and  its  coasts, 
though  not  picturesque  or  attractive,  possess  much 
curious  interest,  from  exhibiting  the  effects  of  the 
long  and  powerful  action  of  tbe  tides,  both  upon 
limestone  rock  and  upon  a  permeable  and  compara- 
tively fiat  shore.  "  Near  the  small  fishmg-village  of 
Raughley,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  small  pen- 
insula which  also  bears  that  name,"  says  Mr.  Fraser, 
in  "the  naturally  cavern ed  limestone  rock  has  aided 
the  formation  of  that  remarkable  feature  called  here 
the  Pigeon  Holes.  At  high  incoming  tides,  particu- 
larly when  impelled  by  the  westerly  winds,  the  sea 
rushes  by  various  narrow  subterraneous  channels  into  a 
large,  deep,  open  basin,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore,  where  the  agitated  waters  roar,  boil,  and 
foam,  to  an  extent  which  is  often  terrific ;  at  all  times 
the  hoarse  murmuring*  of  the  retiring  waves  through 
the  low  vaulted  caverns  is  sublime.  Adjoining  the 
island  of  Raghley,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  devas-  .<. 
tating  effects  of  the  drifting  sea-sand  along  the  flat 
shore  are  seen  to  a  fearful  extent.  Tbe  process  has 
long  been  going  on,  but  within  the  last  20  years  it 
has  greatly  increased,  and  during  that  period,  hun- 
dreds of  fertile  acres  have  been  ruined.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  check  the  progress  of  the  sand,  as 
has  been  successfully  done  in  many  parts  of  the 
British  coasts,  and  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  by 
Lord  Palmerstown,  both  landlord  and  tenant  here 
retreat  as  it  advances, — the  latter,  however,  clinging 
to  their  wretched  hovels  so  long  as  the  roofs  sustain 
the  superincumbent  mass  in  which  they  are  imbed- 
ded.   There  are  few  more  desolate  scenes  in  our 
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that  which  the  once  fertile  plains  of  Ragh- 
ley  now  presents.    It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  ima- 
gination, as  at  Bannow,  to  describe  what  may  have 
been  the  appearances  of  this  place ;  the  remains  of 
many  housea  can  still  be  traced,  and  at  least  a  hun- 
dred yet  inhabited  huts,  nearly  overwhelmed,  pre- 
senting more  the  appearance  of  the  dens  of  wild  animals 
than  the  habitations  of  human  beings.    The  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  church,  with  the  taller  of  the 
rude  tombs,  are  still  seen  peeping  over  the  accumu- 
lating sand ;  and  the  ruins  of  Artarmon-casile,  the  for- 
mer seat  of  the  ancestors  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth, 
Bart.,  the  present  possessor,  still  preside  over  the 
desolate  scene.    At  the  western  point  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  small  but  beautifully  verdant  Knock  Lane 
rises  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
water's  edge ;  from  it  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  tract 
can  be  distinctly  traced,  as  also  the  mouth  of  Sligo 
bay  and  the  subjacent  coast.    Along  the  latter,  from 
the  numerous  scattered  rocks,  the  broken  waves  dash 
and  foam  with  inconceivable  fury  against  the  low 
beetling  headlands."    Raghley  is  a  fishing  and  a 
coast-guard  station;  and,  in  1830,  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries  within  its  district  99  row- 
boats  and  493  fishermen.    An  artificial  harbour  has 
been  constructed,  at  the  cost  of  £1,606  8s.,  partly 
contributed  by  Sir  Gore  Booth  and  the  Dublin  Com- 
mittee, but  chiefly  advanced  by  government.  The 
work  consists  of  a  very  neat  stone  pier,  extending 
nearly  200  feet  from  the  top  of  the  beach  to  low  water, 
with  a  kant  or  return  of  40  feet  at  the  head,  all  sub- 
j  built  in  hammered  limestone,  paved  on  the 
'side  and  end,  with  a  cordon  course  and  par- 
apet of  sound  masonry ;  an  inner  harbour  or  dock, 
excavated  within  the  land,  a  statute  acre  in  area, 
lined  with  stone,  and  provided  with  a  small  groin 
pier,  of  75  feet  in  length,  on  the  side  of  the  entrance, 
opposite  the  main  pier ;  and  a  small  reservoir,  pro- 
vided with  a  stone  dam  and  sluice,  to  retain  back- 
water for  scouring  the  harbour.    "  The  quay  wall 
i*  in  hammered  limestone,  of  good  scantling,  14  feet 
high,  and  40  feet  long  along  the  head  or  kant ; 
thence  300  feet  along  the  pier  and  dock,  with  two 
stairs,  the  exterior  one  accessible  by  small  boats  at 
low  water  neap-tides;  this  quay  proceeds  200  feet 
farther,  in  a  more  sloping  form,  to  the  dam  of  the 
reservoir,  making  the  whole  extent  of  quay  540  feet. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  is  also  quayed  for 
75  feet  along  the  groin,  and  160  feet  more  along  the 
entrance.    The  dock  is  of  a  triangular  form,  142  feet 
an  either  side,  lined  with  a  sloping  stone  pavement, 
and  with  a  slip  for  hauling  up  boats  on  the  land  at 
the  northern  vertical  angle.    The  beach  on  the  north 
side  of  the  groin  has  also  been  cleared  and  levelled 
for  the  purpose  of  hauling  up  boats.    The  whole 
of  the  piers  and  quays  are  substantially  and  neatly 
executed,  and  provided  with  stone  mooring -posts. 
Raghley  Head  affords  the  most  advantageous  site  for 
a  fishing  station  in  the  bav  of  Sligo.    It  may  be  ap- 
proached on  one  side  or  the  other  in  all  winds,  and 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fishing  grounds 
outside  of  Carriganean.    At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  head,  is  the  winter  turbot  ground.    At  half-a- 
mile,  all  round  the  W beaten  Rock,  the  Seal  Rocks, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  Black  Rock,  there  is 
abundance  of  rock  cod,  &c.    Two  miles  off,  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  bay,  are  the  turbot  bank  of 
Porte  vad,  Ruarybraddogh  bank,  for  haddock  and  cod, 
and  the  whiting  bank  of  Tubberpatrick.    The  out- 
shore  of  Sligo  ledge  abound-*  still  more  in  cod,  ling. 
Ice,  but  there  are  no  boats  fit  for  proceeding  thither 
except  in  fine  weather,  as  the  shore  has  no  place  for 
protecting  large  craft.    The  village  is  built  at  the 
isthmus,  which  is  only  50  fathoms  across,  and  the 
yawls  are  launched  on  either  side,  according  to  the 


wind.  The  inside  is  a  broad  shallow  strand,  and 
only  accessible  at  high  water ;  the  outaide  is  a  small 
cove,  opening  to  the  north-west,  and  in  winds  from 
that  quarter,  which  are  the  most  severe  on  this  coast, 
a  tremendous  sea  sets  into  it,  so  as  to  wash  over  the 
isthmus,  and  wreck  all  boats  which  are  not  removed 
high  up  on  the  land."  [Niramo's  Coast  Survey.] 
Area  of  the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  122;  in 
1841,  170.    Houses  32. 

RAGHTINMORE,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of 
Clonmany,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ul- 
ster. It  overhangs  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Swill  v  ;  and  is  the  loftiest  of  the  bleak  and 
sterile  heights  on  that  aide  of  the  Lough.  Its  sum- 
mit is  situated  2$  miles  south-east  of  Dunaff  Head ; 
and  has  an  altitude  of  1,656  feet  above  sea-level. 

RAHAN,  or  Raqbak,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Fermoy,  -J. ',  miles  east  of  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Balltmaoooley  : 
which  see.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  2* ;  area, 
10,083  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 3,781  ;  in  1841,  4,061. 
Houses  673.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
3,849.  Houses  637.  The  surface  is  part  of  the 
south  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater,  and  part 
of  the  north  side  of  the  chain  of  Naglcs  mountains. 
About  six-sevenths  of  the  land  are  of  good  quality, 
but  in  a  state  of  bad  cultivation ;  and  the  remaining 
seventh  is  waste  mountain,  all  capable  of  being  re- 
claimed and  improved.  The  principal  seat  is  Rock- 
forest,'fhe  residence  of  Sir  James  L.  Cotter,  Bart. 
The  road  from  Mallow  to  Fermoy  passes  through 
the  interior — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separ- 
ate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £242  6s.  2d. ;  nett, 
£174  0s.  3d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £242  6s.  2d. ;  and  are  im- 
propriate in  Col.  Longfield,  of  Longueville.  The 
church  was  built  in  1792,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461 
108.  9}d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  a 
donation  of  £184  12s.  Sjd.  from  the  late  Sir  James 
L.  Cotter,  Bart.  Sittings  150;  attendance  35.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  72,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  3,843 ;  a  parochial  daily  school, 
supported  by  annual  subscription,  and  by  a  donation 
of  £8  a-year  from  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  was  usually  attended  by  about  15  chil- 
dren ;  and  4  other  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £10  a-year  from  subscription,  and  one 
with  £12  a-year  from  William  Latouche,  Esq.,  and 
a  bequest  of  unreported  amount  from  the  late  Henry 
Cotter,  Esq.,— had  on  their  books  138  boys  and  66 
girls. 

RAHAN,  or  Raoiiah,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ballycowan,  4  k  miles  west  of  Tullamore,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  Length,  southward,  5}  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  4J  ;  area,  14,985  acres,  3  roods,  6  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4,032;  in  1841,  4,311.  Houses  705. 
The  surface  is  a  fiat,  bleak,  dismal  expanse  of  bog, 
traversed  across  its  middle  by  the  Graud  Canal, 
bounded  along  part  of  the  west  by  the  sluggish  and 
ditcby  Brosna,  drained  westward  in  the  interior  by. 
the  bog-stream  Clodagh,  and  partially  intersected 
and  patched  with  belts  and  pendicles  of  good  land. 
The  parish  is  remarkable  chiefly  as  a  retreat  of 
monasticism,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  it 


ruins  of  an  old  abbey  in  the  interior,  and  vestiges  of 
a  qufkidam  convent  on  tbe  southern  boundary ;  and 
it  irjthe  site  of  both  an  existing  convent  and  a 
Jesuits'  College.  The  seats  are  Rahan-lodge  and 
Derrycooley -house.  Two  constabulary  stations 
occur  respectively  in  the  north,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  perpe- 
tual curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  The 


forms  part  of  tbe  benefice  of  Fiscal: 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £71  9s.  6jd. ;  glebe, 
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£78  7s.  l)d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £138  9a.  2|d.;  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downahire.  The  perpetual  curacy  is  a  se- 
parate  benefice.  Tithe  composition  belonging  to  the 
incumbent,  £55  7*.  8id. ;  glebe,  £15.  Gross  in- 
come,  £107  7».  Bid.;  nett,  £105  17*.  2jd.  Patron, 
the  incumbent  of  Fircal.  The  church  was  built  in 
1732.  Sittings  120;  attendance,  from  15  to  50. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  KilUna  and  Kilpa- 
trick,  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  from  700 
to  800,  and  from  500  to  GOO ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united. 
The  Convent  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  70 
to  100,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  parochial  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman.  The  Jesuits'  College  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  from  400  to  500 ;  and  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  college.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  179,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,964 ;  a  daily  school  in  the 
nunnery  was  supported  and  taught  wholly  by  the 
nuns,  and  was  attended  by  from  50  to  60  girls  in 
summer,  and  from  30  to  40  in  winter;  a  boarding 
school  at  the  Jesuits'  College  had  on  its  books  50 
boys ;  and  7  other  daily  schools— one  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £2  a-year  from  the  vicar,  £2  from  the 
curate,  and  £4  and  other  advantages  from  Mr. 
Acres,  one  with  £10  from  the  National  Board,  and 
one  with  £10  from  the  Loudon  Irish  Baptist  Society 
— had  on  their  books  333  boys  and  106  girls.  In 
1842,  the  National  Board  had  two  schools  at  respec- 
tively Rahan  and  Killina. 

RAIIARA.    See  Rahahrow. 

RAHARNEY,  or  Ratijfarnb,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Killucan,  barony  of  Farbill,  co.  Westmeath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  rivulet  Deel,  and  on  the 
road  from  Killucan  to  Ballivor,  2  miles  cast-north- 
east of  Killucan,  and  4&  north  of  Kinnegad.  It  con- 
tains a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  con- 
stabulary barrack ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  the  seats 
of  Joristown,  Grange  bog,  Graddonstown,  Grange- 
more,  Wardenstown,  and  Curristown.  Area  of  the 
village,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  259;  in  1841,  190. 
Houses  34. 

RAHARROW,  or  Rabara,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Athlone,  4}  miles  south-east  of  Athleague, 
co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  Length,  east-south- 
eastward, 3}  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  2|  ;  area, 
5,362  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches,— of  which  161 
acres,  1  rood,  38  perches  are  in  Lough  Ballagh. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,630;  in  1841,  1,514.  Houses  272. 
The  whole  of  the  land  is  profitable ;  most  of  it  is 
good  in  either  tillage  or  pasturage  ;  and  the  highest 
ground,  Wind- Hill,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level 
of  489  feet.  Lough  Ballagh  lies  on  the  southern 
boundary,  and  has  a  surface-elevation  above  sea-level 
of  219  feet.  The  seats  are  Lackan-house,  Rahar- 
row-house,  and  Longfield-house  ;  and  the  villages 
and  hamlets  are  Lackan,  Raharrow,  Daily's- village, 
New-mountain,  and  Ballagh.  The  road  from  Ath- 
league to  Athlone,  passes  through  the  interior  

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
.  Killenvoy  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £66  5s.  9d. ;  glebe,  £10 
Is.  3d.  The  rectorial  tithes,  jointly  with  those  of 
Kilmain  and  Killenvoy,  are  compounded  for  £186 
7s. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Incorporated  Society. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
450 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Kilmain,  St.  John's, 
and  Killenvoy.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  19,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,518;  and  a 
hedge -school  had  on  its  books  45  boys  and  30 

RAHEEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Knocklong. 
barony  of  Coshlea,  about  6  miles  east  by  south  of 


Bruff,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Pop.,  in  1831,  174. 
Houses  24. 

RAHEEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clonenagh 
and  Clonagheen,  barony  of  West  Maryborough, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from 
Mountrath  to  Ballyroan,  3}  miles  north  by  west  of 
Abbeyleix,  and  A  J  south-east  by  east  of  Mount  rat  b. 
A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Abbeyleix,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop. 
of  6,600;  and.  in  1839,  it  expended  £52  Is.  6d.,  and 
administered  to  1,567  patients.  A  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  takes 
name  from  Rabeen,  and  has  chapels  here  and  at 
Springmount.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  are  tbe 
seats  of  Tinnakill  and  Rah e en.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 

RAHEENS    See  Castlebab. 

RAHELTY.  or  Rathkalty,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Eliogurty,  3  miles  north-east  of  Thurles. 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  southward,  3 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2J ;  area,  4,875  acres,  33 
perches, — of  which  1,385  acres,  5  perches  form  a 
detached  district  of  2  miles  by  1},  situated  a  little 
south  of  the  main  body,  and  nearly  2  miles  east  of 
Thurles.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census 
1,740,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties, 1,174;  in  1841,  1,765.  Houses  287.  Aeon, 
siderable  portion  of  the  eastern  district  of  the  main 
body  is  bog,  but  the  remainder  of  the  main  body  and 
the  whole  of  tbe  detached  district  prevailingly  con- 
sist of  good  land.  The  main  body  contains  a  con- 
stabulary barrack,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Thurles  to  Moyne  ;  and  the  detached  district  con- 
tains the  seats  of  Archerstown-house,  Rathmanna- 
house,  and  Turtulla-bouse,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
roads  from  Thurles  to  Two-Mile-Borris  and  Kille- 
naule — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Thurles  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Cashel.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£98,  and  the  rectorial  for  £90;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  representatives  of  Nathaniel  Tay- 
lor, Esq.  of  Noan.  In  1834,  tbe  Protestants 
amounted  to  24,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,211 ; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

RAHENY,  or  Ratbent,  a  parish,  containing  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Coolock, 
co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  south-westward. 
1;  mile;  extreme  breadth,  11;  area,  920  acres,  I 
rood,  19  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the 
Census,  608,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Authorities,  612;  in  1841,  722.  Houses  117.  The 
surface  lies  on  the  middle  of  the  northern  sea-board 
of  Dublin  bay ;  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  excel- 
lent land ;  is  traversed  by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
railway,  and  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Howth ; 
and,  in  common  with  the  adjacent  districts,  is  bril- 
liant and  beautiful,  at  once  in  natural  luxuriance,  in 
artificial  decoration,  and  in  free  command  of  a  most 
lovely  and  gorgeous  landscape.  Tbe  principal  of  it* 
mansions  and  villas  are  Maryville,  Rabeny-park, 
Watermill-cottage,  Raheny-house,  Millbrook-cot- 
tage,  Edenniore,  Walmer-cottage,  Belmont,  and 
Foxhall.  The  shore  is  much  frequented  for  sea- 
bathing, and  terminates  in  a  fine  strand,  highly  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.  The  village  stands  4  miles 
north-east  of  Dublin,  on  the  north  road  thence  to 
Howth,  and  about  5  furlongs  from  the  shore.  It 
contains  the  parish-church,  an  elegant  schoolhouse, 
a  dispensary,  and  several  commodious  and  ornamen- 
tal villas.  The  church  bears  an  inscription,  which 
states  it  to  have  been  built  in  1712,  but  which  may 
possibly  refer  only  to  an  extensive  alteration  or  a 
thorough  repair;  and  tbe  pile  is  thought  by  some 
persons  to  have  been  really  built  in  1609.  It  is  a 
small  and  humble  structure,  and  has  at  its  west  end 
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an  elevated  pier,  perforated  with  niches,  one  of  which 
contains  a  bell.  "  This  species  of  flat  bell-turret," 
remarks  Mr.  Brewer,  "  requires  little  attention  as 
an  architectural  object;  but  is  worthy  of  notice  at 
this  place,  so  near  to  the  usual  entrance  of  Ireland 
from  Britain,  on  account  of  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  smaller  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  this  coun- 
try." The  dispensary  is  within  the  North  Dublin 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing 
a  pop.  of  4,106;  and,  in  1890,  it  expended  £97  19s., 
and  administered  to  1,369  patients.  A  court  of 
petty-sessions  is  held  on  every  alternate  Saturday. 
The  village,  together  with  the  adjoining  lands,  was 
for  several  generations  in  the  possession  of  a  distant 
branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Grace  of  Queen's 
county,  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ;  and  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  King  John,  it  gave  the  title  of  Baron  to 
John  De  Courcey,  supposed  by  the  best  genealogists 
to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  Sir  John  De  Courcey, 
Earl  of  Ulster,  and  one  of  the  first  Anglo-Norman 
conquerors  of  Ireland.  Area  of  the  village,  12  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  282;  in  1841,  295.  Houses  49.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £142  3s. 
6d. ;  glebe,  £157  7s.  6d.  Gross  income,  £302  0s. 
Id. ;  nett,  £267  8s.  lid.  Patron,  the  Crown.  Sit- 
tings in  the  church  100 ;  attendance,  from  10  to  50. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  103  Church- 
men, 8  Protestant  dissenters,  and  530  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  and  2  daily  schools — the  one  of  which  was 
supported  principally  by  private  subscription,  and 
the  other  wholly  with  £40  a-year  from  the  rent  of 
8  cottages  under  the  will  of  the  late  Samuel  Dick 
— had  on  their  books  82  boys  and  72  girls. 

RAHILL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Rathvilly,  2 
miles  north  by  west  of  the  village  of  Rathvilly,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south-eastward, 
24  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area,  2,684  acres,  1 
rood,  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  269;  in  1841,  498. 
Houses  76.  The  surface  includes  the  most  northerly 
gro 
Tul 

very  good 

the  north,  has  an  altitude  of  499  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  seats  are  Rahill-eottage  and  Broughilstone- 

house  This  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Rathvilly  [Vhich  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition  belonging 
to  the  incumbent,  £61  10s.  9d.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £122  19*.  6d. ;  and  are  appro- 
priated to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Leighlin  cathedral. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  292 ;  and  two  free  schools,  the 
one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  and  each 
endowed  with  £30  a-year  under  the  will  of  Benja- 
jamin  D  israeli,  had  on  their  books  49  boys  and  75 
girls. 

RAHINE.  See  Raheen  and  Castlebab. 
RAHOLP,  a  village  in  the  parishes  of  Saul  and 
Ballyeulter,  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  stands  3  miles  north-east  of  Downpatrick,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Strangford.  It  contains  a  school; 
and  in  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a  church.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

RAHOON,  a  parish,  partly  within  the  municipal 
borough  of  Gal  way,  and  partly  in  the  baronies  of 
Galway  and  Rahoon,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It 
contains  part  of  the  town  of  Galway  :  which  see. 
Length,  westward,  6  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3J. 
Area  of  the  borough  and  the  barony  of  Galway  sec- 
tion, 11,014  acres,  3  roods,  5  perches, — of  which 
281  acres  constitute  the  borough  section,  232  acres, 
3  roods,  6  perches  are  water.  Area  of  the  Moy- 
cullen  section,  4, 154  acres,  1  rood,  25  perches, — of 
19  perches  are  water.    Pop.  of  the 


|  whole,  in  1831,  14,140;  in  1841.  14,433.  Houses 
2,370.   Pop.,  in  1831,  of  the  borough  and  the  barony 

I  of  Galway  section,  both  of  which  then  lay  in  the 
quondam  county  of  the  town  of  Galway,  13,610; 
of  the  Moycullen  section,  630.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of 
the  borough  section,  6,377  ;  of  the  barony  of  Gal- 
way section,  7.133;  of  the  Moycullen  section,  923. 
Houses,  in  1841,  in  the  borough  section,  1,035;  in 
the  barony  of  Galway  section,  1,182;  in  the  Moy- 
cullen section,  153.  The  surface  extends  westward 
from  the  Corrib  river  to  a  point  on  the  shore  of  Gal- 
way bay  nearly  3  miles  beyond  Hams,  and  north  wnrd 
from  Galway  bay  to  very  nearly  the  foot  of  Lough 
Corrib ;  it  has  already,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  the  Corrib  river,  the  town 
of  Galwat,  and  the  villages  of  Barna  and  New- 
castle; it  is  strictly  identical  with  the  western 
parts  and  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Galway,  and  by  far 
the  best  portion  of  the  northern  sea-board  of  Gal- 
way bay  ;  and  it  presents  considerable  variety  of 


louses  ftj.  x  ne  sunaee  inciuoes  inc  most  norrneriy 
round  in  the  county,  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
'ullow  to  Baltinglass,  and  consists,  in  general,  of 
ery  rood  land.    The  summit  of  Rahill  Mound,  in 


a  considerable  aggregate  of  good 
lands  and  pleasant  grounds, — commands  superb  views 
of  the  Burren  mountains,  the  intricate  eastern  shore- 
line of  Galway  bay,  and  the  fine  perspective  of  the 
Arran  islands, — and  offers  agreeable  drives  along  the 
shore,  and  round  what  is  called  by  courtesy  the  Cir- 
cular Road ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  its  advantages,  it  has 
a  prevailingly  bleak,  broken,  and  rocky  character, — 
abounds  in  squalid  huts,  and  nauseous  displays  of  filth 
and  debasement, — and  too  sadly  harmonizes  in  its 
country  parts  with  the  prevailing  disagreeableness  and 
dirt  of  the  great  town  upon  its  eastern  margin.  Salt- 
hill  road  and  village,  along  the  shore  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  are  pleasant  localities,  thickly  powdered 
with  good  villas,  and  neat  lodges  and  cottages,  and 
deservedly  frequented  by  multitudinous  families  of 
both  town  and  country  for  the  purposes  of  summer 
sea-bathing.  The  large  fishing  village  of  Clad- 
daoh  [which  seej,  is  an  unique  feature :  and  Mut- 
ton-Island [which  also  see],  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  bay.  A  coast-guard  station,  with  its  clean 
cottages,  occurs  beyond  Claddagh,  and  adjacent  to 
Salt-hill.  A  rather  large  baths'-house  on  the  shore 
in  front  of  Salt-hill  was,  not  many  years  ago,  in 
common  with  a  large  pendicle  of  reclaimed  and  em- 
banked land,  overwhelmed  by  a  tempestuous  onset 
of  the  sea.  A  neat  and  comfortable,  but  small  new 
baths'-house,  was,  soon  after  this  calamity,  erected 
farther  to  the  west,  and  on  a  more  eligible  site. 
The  villa,  the  seat  of  the  Very  Rev.  Warden  Daly, 
and  West  Lodge,  the  seat  of  James  O'Hara,  Esq., 
are  pleasant  features  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the 
town ;  and  the  series  of  villas  and  cottages  at  and 
near  Newcastle,  fling  decoration  over  the  outlet  to- 
ward Oughterard  and  Clifden.  Two  principal  seats 
in  the  parish  are  Rahoon-house,  J.  J.  Bodkin,  Esq., 
and  Barna-house,  Mr.  Lynch.  Other  seats,  princi- 
pally villas  and  cottages  ornees,  are  Rock- lodge, 
Newcastle-cottage,  Newcastle-house,  Straw-lodge, 
Iklmount,  Shantalla-hou«e,  Nile-lodge,  Taylor's- 
hill-house,  White-Strand-house,  Sandyraount,  Sea- 
mount-lodge.  Kingstown-bouse,  Bath-lodge,  St. 
Helen's,  Albana-villa,  Ashley-park,  Bushy-park, 
Lakeview,  Glenlough,  Albana-cottage,  St.  Oran's- 
cottage,  Newpark,  BrownviUe,  Woodstock-house, 
Barna  -  lodge,  Glenacarra  •  lodge,  Nermon  -  lodge, 
Marino-cottage,  East  Derryloughaun-house,  West 

Sloughaun-house,  and  Furragbt-house.  The 
pal  hamlets,  or  segregations  of  from  3  to  19 
are  Derrycrigh,  Lettergunnet.  Polleany, 
Ballymahawn,  Ballyvoddy,  West  Knockaunakit, 
East  Knockaunakit,  Forramoylebeg,  Forramoyle- 
more,  Knockaunacurra,  Trusk,  Cloghscoltia,  Aille, 
Corballymorgun,  Corballylynch,  Corcullen,  Atty- 
shonock,  Tonabrocky,  Ballybourke,  Cappagh,  Bal- 
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lyheigcwaun,  Boherrard,  and  Litteragh.  A  height 
24  mile*  north-west  of  the  town  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  355  feet;  and  Lough  Inch,  situated  on 
the  boundary  between  the  baronies,  ai 


the  largest 

of  numerous  small  lakes  within  the  parish,  has  a 

superficial  elevation  of  1 18  feet  This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  and  wardeuship  of 
Galwity.  Tithe  composition,  £117  Is.  6d.  The 
Bushy-park  and  the  Mania  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  from  300  to  400, 
and  from  600  to  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  arc  united  to  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Urge  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Gal  way. 
The  chapel  of  the  Presentation  Convent  at  the 
town  has  an  attendance  of  200,  and  is  under  the  care 
of  the  clergymen  who  officiate  in  the  parochial 
chapels.  The  chapel  of  the  Presentation  Convent 
at  Poulraroona  has  an  attendance  of  200  ;  and  is  un- 
der the  care  of  a  chaplain.  The  chapel  of  the  Domi- 
nican friary  at  Claddagh  has  an  attendance  of  from 
700  to  800 ;  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  Dominican 
friars.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  400 
Churchmen,  18  Presbyterians,  and  14,540  Roman 
Catholics ;  a  daily  school  was  taught  by  the  nuns  of 
the  Galway  Presentation  Convent,  had  on  its  books 
520  girls,  and  was  supported  by  £30  a-year,  and  the 
usual  accompanying  advantages  from  the  National 
Board,  the  proceeds  of  a  collection  at  an  annual 
charity  sermon,  and  the  produce  of  the  children's 
needlework ;  a  free  school  at  Killourky  had  on  its 
books  9  boys  and  20  girls,  and  was  supported  by  £9 
a-year  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society, 
ami  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society ;  a  classical  and  mathematical  school 
hod  on  its  books  8  boys ;  and  7  common  pay  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  200  boys  and  05  girls. 
In  1842,  the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Galway 
and  Bushy-park,  and  in  Galwav  workhouse. 

RAHUE,  RAHUGH,  or  Rathuoh,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Moyeasbel,  3  miles  south-east  of  Kil- 
beggan,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  west- 
south-westward,  4  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area, 
4,973  acres,  2  roods,  15  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,129;  in  1841,  1,255.  Houses  209.  The  surface 
lies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  county ;  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Kilbeggan  branch  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  by  the  road  from  Tyrrels-Pass  to  Tulla- 
more.  The  land  has,  in  general,  a  light  soil,  and 
averages,  in  annual  value,  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  plan- 
tation acre.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
surface,  however,  is  bog.  The  highest  ground  is  in 
the  north-west,  and  has  an  altitude  of  393  feet  above 
-level.    The  only  seat  is  Judgeville ;  the  only 


only  seat  is  Judgeville ; 
hamlet  is  Rahue ;  and  the  chief  antiquities  are  the 
ruins  of  Kahue-abbey,  and  the  castles  of  Mountrath 
and  Kiltober.    Archdall  alleges  that  the  founder  of 

the  abbey  was  a  St.  Aid,  who  died  in  588  This 

parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ard- 
nurcbbr  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  The 
vicarial  tithe  composition  is  reported  in  cmnulo  with 
thut  of  four  other  vicarages.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £04  12s.  3d. ;  and  are  impropriate 
in  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house has  an  attendance  of  about  50.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  400 
to  000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilbeggan.  In 
1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  140  Churchmen, 
14  Protestant  dissenters,  and  095  Roman  Catholics; 
and  3  pay  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  also  a 
l>oarding  school,  and  classical  and  mathematical 
school — had  on  their  books  39  boys  and  10  girls,  and 
were  attended  by  about  12  other  children. 

R  AIL8TOVVN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  3i  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Cashel,  co.  Tip- 


perary,  Minister.  Length,  westward,  1 J  mile  ; 
extreme  breadth,  1  ;  area,  904  acres,  1  rood,  31 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  290;  in  1841,  250.  Houses 
32.  The  surface  consists  of  arable  land,  worth 
about  80s.  per  plantation  acre  per  annum.  The  only 

seat  is  Ballyduagh-bouse  This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Fethard  [  which  sec],  in 
the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  composition,  £73  15*. 
11  ^d.  In  1634,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  was  usually  at- 
tended in  summer  by  about  50  children. 

RAIL WAY8.  See  Armagh.  Belfast,  Berk- 
have  m,  Cork,  Dublin,  Kingstown,  Limerick, 
Leinster,  Ulster,  and  many  other  articles,  par- 
ticularly those  on  most  of  the  counties  and  the  busi- 
ness towns. 

RALOO,  or  Ralloo,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Belfast,  3}  miles  south-west  of  Lame.  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  Length,  south-south-eastward,  3| 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  2j;  area,  6,105  acres,  3 
roods,  20 1  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,171  ;  in  1841, 
2,179.  Houses  408.  One-fourth  of  the  land  is  ex- 
tremely good ;  one-fourth  is  middle  rate  ;  and  one 
half  is  bad,  boggy,  and  mountainous.  The  road 
from  Larne  to  Carrickfcrgus  and  Belfast 
through  the  interior.  The  chief  hamlets  are  I 
Mackey's-Town,  and  Raloo.  "  In  the  parish  of 
Raloo,"  says  a  pretty  well-known  antiquarian  writer 
of  Carrickfergus,  "  are  10  large  stones  standing 
closely  together,  called,  in  the  Scottish  idiom  of  the 
neighbourhood,  Ceanorth's  Was.  They  are  situ- 
ated on  a  swelling  eminence ;  and  from  several  stones 
of  a  similar  size  lying  about,  and  others  removed 
within  memory  to  the  adjoining  fences,  it  is  evident 
that  formerly  a  considerably  greater  number  stood 
here  than  at  present ; — and  from  an  examination  of 
their  probable  number,  it  is  certain  there  could  not 
have  been  less  than  thirty.  The  greatest  height  of 
those  remaining  is  about  4  J  feet  above  the  ground  ; 
and  on  these  rested  a  stone  about  6  feet  in  length  by 
4k  feet  in  breadth,  which  many  years  ago  was  cast 
from  its  level  position  by  the  lovers  of  destruction 
and  mischief.  A  few  years  ago,  on  removing  some 
Urge  stones  on  the  east  side,  wbitish  ashes  were  found 
underneath,  and  amongst  these  were  numerous  par- 
ticles of  a  dead  white  colour,  which  fell  into  dust 
on  their  being  exposed  to  the  air.  These  particles 
were  supposed  to  have  been  bones  in  their  last  stage 
of  decay.  The  original  names  of  these  stones  have 
fortunately  been  less  corrupted  than  those  of  n  umerous 
other  relics  of  antiquity ;  from  which  circumstance  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  such  monuments  were  tem- 
ples of  the  sun — Ctan  grioth,  from  which  the  present 
name  is  evidently  derived,  lit  .-rally  signifies  '  the 
head  of  the  sun,"  the  worship  of  which  great  lumi- 
nary being  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  this  kingdom,  the  great  object  of  Pagan  adora- 
tion. At  some  distance  is  a  hill  encompassed  by  an 
earthen  embankment  and  a  trench,  in  digging  within 
which  have  been  found  stone  hatchets,  with  spear 
and  arrow-heads  made  of  flint.  These  last  are  called 
elf  stones,  and  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
discharged  by  fairies  at  cattle,  against  whose  power 
charms  arc  still  used  by  the  credulous.  A  little 
northward  are  two  rows  of  Urge  grey-stones  stand- 
ing upright ;  the  rows  are  about  10  inches  asunder, 
and  a  few  inches  between  each  stone.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing field  are  several  caves,  believed  to  have  been 
the  winter  habitations  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who  were  called  Peku  (Picts)." — 
This  parish  U  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
CARHicKFERor/e  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Connor. 
The  church  was  quite  recently  erected  by  the  Church- 
Society.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
of  from  200  to  300;  and,  in  the 
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Carbolic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Lame.  In  1634,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  1,773  Presbyterians,  143  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  363  Roman  Catholics ;  and  6  daily 
school*— each  of  three  of  which  was  salaried  with 
£8  from  the 


I  boys  and  88  girls. 
RAMELTON,  or  Ra  thmelto.v,  an  alias  name 
of  the  river  Leanan:  which  see. 

R  A  MELTON,  or  Rathxeltoj*.  a  post  and  mar- 
ket town  in  the  parish  of  Aughinish,  barony  of  Kil- 

Leanan,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  Lough 
S  will  y,  4*  miles  east  of  Kilmacrenan,  5  south-south- 
west of  Rathmullen,  6  north-north-east  of  Letter- 
kenny,  10}  west  by  north  of  Londonderry,  P.ij 
north-north-west  of  Strabane,  and  12  1*  north-north- 
west of  Dublin.  The  vale  or  glen  of  the  Leanan  is 
beautifully  wooded  ;  aud  the  imme- 
environs  of  the  town  are  agreeably  varied,  con- 
siderably improved,  and  as  rich  in  scenes  of  romance 
and  beauty  as  some  of  the  districts  of  Ireland  most 
celebrated  by  tourists.  Within  2  miles  of  the  town 
are  Sbellneld-house,  Croghan-hill,  Killydonnel-ab- 
bey,  Ballyarr-wood,  Drummonaghan-wood,  Glen- 
earn-house,  Bally  arr-house,  Clara-house,  and  Fort- 
Stewart, — the  three  last  the  seats  of  respectively  J. 
Cochran,  Esq.,  J.  Watt,  Esq.,  and  Sir  James  Stew, 
art,  Bart.  The  town  presents  in  its  interior  a  plea- 
sant  and  prosperous  appearance ;  and  it  contains  a 
church,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  and  a 
Methodist  meeting-house.  The  chief  appliances  of 
e  corn-mills,  large  corn-stores, 
rery,  a  bleaching-green,  and  numerous  linen- 
weavers'  looms.  In  the  town  are  two  small  inns, 
at  which  cars  can  be  hired ;  and  on  the  Leanan, 
immediately  below  the  town,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rivers  small  estuary,  is  a  land, 
ing-  "place  at  which  small  sea-borne  vessels  take 
in  and  discharge  cargoes.  Fairs  are  held  on  May 
16,  July  18,  and  Nov.  16.  A  court  of  petty-ses- 
sions is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  every 
month.  In  1841,  the  Ramelton  loan-fund  had  a 
capital  of  £2, 167,  circulated  £9,692  in  3,272  loans, 
realized  a  nett  profit  of  £171  Is.  Id.,  and  expended 
for  charitable  purposes  £275.  A  dispensary  in  the 
town  is  within  the  Millford  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  district  of  21,194  acres,  with  a  pop.  of 
6,938;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £122  3s.  Il$d  , 
and  made  3,537  dispensations  of  medicine  to  1,466 
patients.  Area  of  the  town,  39  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,783;  in  1841,  1.428.  Houses  245.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  68 ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  140;  in  other  pursuits,  69.  Fami- 
lies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
18  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  134  ;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  116;  on  means  not  specified,  9. 

RAMOAN,  or  Hath  moan,  a  parish  on  the  coast  | 
of  the  barony  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Ball  vcA8Ti.it :  whichsee.  Length, 
south  by  eastward,  6  miles  ;  extreme  breadth.  4V ; 
area.  12,066  acres.  1  rood.  35  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  4,739;  in  1841,  4.807.  Houses  844.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  3,056;  in  1841,  3,110. 
Houses  570.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  coast 
is  the  headland  of  Kkxbank  :  which  see.  The 
magnificent  and  curious  mountain  of  Kwocklavo 
[which  also  see],  lifts  its  summit  of  1,685  feet  of 
altitude  above  sea-level  on  the  southern  boundary, 
and  spreads  a  great  mass  of  its  body  and  skirts  within 
the  Ulterior.  The  surface,  with  the  exception  of 
this  mountain  and  of  three  bogs,  is  all  arable  land  ; 
and  though  very  various  in  quality,  it  generally  has 
light  soil.    The  three  bogs'  bear 


the  names  of  Cairn- Saggart,  Cairn- Duff,  and  Calm. 
Sampson.  An  extensive  coppice,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  forest,  which  formerly  clothed  the  skirts  and 
sides  of  Knocklayd,  exists  on  the  southern  border. 
The  principal  plantations  are  those  upon  the  demesnes 
of  Glenbank  and  Clarepark  ;  but  they  are  of  no  great 
extent.  The  Glenshesk  rivulet  flows  on  the  eastern 
boundary;  and  a  tiny  estuary  forms  a  small  harbour 
at  Ballyeastle.  The  rocks,  like  those  of  most  of 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  are  principally  basalt  and  in- 
durated chalk;  and  both  are  quarried — especially 
the  latter— under  the  name  of  limestone.  Some  fine 
crystals  have  been  found  at  Knocklayd ;  and  some 
fine  pebbles,  chalcedony,  reolite,  belemnites,  and 
dendrites,  have  been  found  upon  the  shore.  A  tol- 
erably good  salmon  fishery  exists  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Glenshesk  ;  herrings,  in  great  quantities,  some- 
times visit  the  bay;  and  rock-cod,  mullet,  red  gur- 
net, sea-trout,  turbet,  soles,  and  flounders,  are 
pretty  abundant  along  the  coast,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  boldness  of  the  shores  and  the  violence  of  the 
surf,  they  cannot  be  caught  during  the  months  of 
winter.  The  demesne  of  Clarepark  is  situated  on 
the  coast,  1 1  mile  north-west  of  Ballyeastle,  and  on 
the  road  to  Ballintov ;  and  the  demesne  of  Glenbank 
is  situated  in  Glenshesk,  3*  miles  south  by  east  of 
Ballyeastle,  and  on  the  road  to  Broughshane.  The 
views  from  the  coast  are  extensive  and  very  brilliant 
and  varied.  "  North-cast  lies  the  island  of  Ratblin, 
above  which,  on  a  clear  day,  the 
tains  of  Jura  seem  to  rise, — 

1  As  If  tome  viowlpw  haivl  had  traced 
An  nlrj  (utiles  on  ?»•»  * 


To  the  east  the  sea-new  is  terminated  by  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Argyleshire,  above  whose  summits  the 
steep  crags  of  Arran  are  faintly  seen,  softened  by  dis- 
tance into  a  delicate  and  almost  ethereal  tinge  of 
blue.  South-east,  the  basaltic  promontory  of  Fair- 
Head  projects  its  grave  and  impressive  outline  to 
the  sea.  Due  south,  Culfeightrm  extends,  dotted 
with  white  houses,  and  interspersed  with  the  mo- 
nastic ruins  of  Bonam argu,  Churchfield,  Ice.  South- 
west, Knockleade  rises  in  a  graceful  waving  line  on 
the  horizon,  while  Danish  raths.  distant  cottages, 
and  the  spire  of  Ballyeastle  church  glittering  above 
the  trees,  give  an  admirable  finish  to  the  whole." 
Kenbane-  castle,  anciently  belonging  to  a  chieftain  of 
the  sept  of  MacAIlister,  is  situated  on  a  chalk  cliff 
which  projects  with  a  lofty  perpendicular  front  into 
the  ocean ;  it  consists  at  present  of  only  one  massive 
tower,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  romantic  character 
;  and  its  appearance,  it  is  much  frequented 


on  the  verge  of  a  rock,  which  rises  nearly  3UU  feet 
above  the  ocean ;  but  it  survives  in  only  a  few  frag- 
ments, and  does  not  figure  in  any  historical  record 
or  even  plausible  tradition.  Gobbin's- Heir-castle  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Glenshesk  rivulet,  about 


from  Ballyeastle.  and  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
budding  in  the  district.  "  In  the  massive 
ruin  which  remains,  no  sculpture  is  visible  as  in  the 
other  neighbouring  castles,  no  cornice,  no  dawning 
of  taste,  to  relieve  this  ponderous  load  of  human  toil, 
which  seems  intended  more  for  imposing  terror  than 
for  exciting  admiration ;  the  situation,  however,  is 
pleasing.  All  history  of  this  castle  is  also  involved 
in  obscurity ;  but  imagination  has  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency of  authentic  accounts,  by  inventing  many  a 
wondrous  tale  of  fairies  and  spectres,  who  are  still 
said  to  frequent  it."  Another  castle,  the  most  mo- 
dern of  the  four  within  the  parish,  stands  at  Bally- 
eastle, and  gives  name  to  that  town.  Several  raths 
ting! 
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having  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  Several  cav- 
erns occur  in  the  coast  between  Bally  castle  and 
Kenbane-Head:  and  one  of  these  is  remarkable  for 
its  height  and  beauty,  forms  a  superb  Gothic  arch, 
penetrates  a  considerable  way  into  the  coast,  and 
produces  a  series  of  admirable  echoes  under  the 
power  of  a  French  horn.  The  fata  morgana  is  oc- 
casionally seen  upon  the  coast  This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  a  separate  benefice,  and  the  corps  of  the 
chancellorship  of  Connor  cathedral,  in  the  dio.  of 
Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £400;  glebe,  £39. 
Gross  income,  £439  ;  nett,  £343  7s.  3d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1812,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £369  4s.  7  id.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250;  attendance  150. 
The  chapel-of-ease  at  Baft vcas tie  was  built  in  1754, 
at  the  cost  of  £2,789  4».  7*d.,  all  defrayed  by  the 
late  Col.  Hugh  Boyd ;  and  it  is  served  by  a  chaplain, 
who  baa  a  gross  income  of  £55  Ss.  5)d.,  and  a  nett 
income  of  £25  8s.  5}d.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance 
200.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  have  an 
attendance  of  respectively  200  and  i50.  The  Metho- 
dist meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  from  20  to 
100.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attend- 
ance of  respectively  300  and  150;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united, 
and  are  under  the  care  of  an  officiate.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  1,718  Churchmen,  1,549 
Presbyterians,  and  1,710  Roman  Catholics;  6  Sun- 
day schools  were  usually  attended  by  about  423 
children;  and  II  daily  schools  bad  on  their  books 
301  boys  and  298  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools 
was  a  charter  school,  salaried  with  £22  a-year ;  one 
was  a  National  school,  salaried  with  £8  a-year;  and 
four  were  schools  of  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
salaried  or  aided  in  the  usual  way  by  that  society, 
and  two  of  these  four  salaried  also  with  respectively 
£7  a-year  from  Miss  Boyd,  and  £5  from  the  London 
Ladies"  Hibernian  Society.  In  1842,  the  National 
Board  bad  one  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls 
at  Moyarget. 

RAMOR  (Lough),  a  lake  in  the  parishes  of 
Castleraghan,  Lurgan,  and  Munterconnaught,  barony 
of  Castleraghan,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  'It  has  a  surface- 
elevation  of  270  feet  above  sea-level ;  measures  3J 
miles  in  length,  and  1  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  102  acres,  2  roods,  3  perches  in  the 
parish  of  Castleraghan,  774  acres,  1  rood,  29  perches 
in  the  parish  of  Lurgan,  and  965  acres,  2  roods,  8 
perches  in  the  parish  of  Munterconnaught.  Its  form 
is  flemisemi circular,  commencing  with  a  direction 
toward  the  east,  and  terminating  with  a  direction 
toward  the  south.  Its  feeding-streams  are  Virginia- 
Water  and  the  other  rivulets  of  the  south-east  dis- 
trict of  the  county;  and  its  superduent  waters  form 
the  river  Black  water  :  which  see.  Numerous 
islets  lie  sprinkled  upon  its  bosom,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  tufted  with  wood.  Its  outlines  are,  in 
several  places,  considerably  varied;  and  its  shore, 
are  diversified  with  demesnes,  plantations,  fine  farmss 
and  the  town  of  Virginia.  "  On  the  western  end, 
the  shores  are  beautified  by  the  plantations  of  Lord 
Hertford's  fine  deer-park,  which  stretch  for  two 
miles  around  them,  and  connect  with  the  improve* 
ments  of  Fort-George,  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rowley,  rector  of  the  parish,  and  also  with  the 
plantations  of  Fort- Frederick,  the  beautifully  situ 
ated  demesne  of  Richard  Scott,  Esq." 

RAMSFORT,  a  demesne  in  the  parishes  of  Kil- 
cavan  and  Gorey,  barony  of  Gorey,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  The  mansion  is  the  seat  of  Abel  Ram, 
F^q..  and  is  a  handsome  modern  structure,  after 
designs  by  Mr.  Semple,  and  situated  1}  mile  north  of 
n  of  Gorey.    The  former  mansion  was  a 


rebellion  of  1798.  "  At  that  melancholy  period," 
says  Mr.  Brewer,  "  the  insurgents  battered  this 
house  from  the  elevation  termed  Gorey-HilL  with 
two  six-pounders  and  one  curricle  gun.  After  they 
bad  obtained  possession  of  the  building  they  burned 
it,  leaving  the  bare  walls  to  reproach  the  perpetra- 
tors with  this  act  of  Vandalism,  so  disgraceful,  in 
all  respects,  to  a  civilised  country,  as  being  levelled 
at  once  against  the  arts  and  against  disunsruisbed 
private  virtue.  This  ruined  mansion  had  been  erected 
by  the  late  Colonel  Ram,  in  1751  and  the  following 
year,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Semple,  the 
able  architect  of  Essex  -  bridge,  and  other  public 
structures,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  occupied  the 
site  of  a  former  building,  that  in  its  turn  had  re- 
placed a  more  ancient  dwelling,  both  of  which  were 
consumed  by  accidental  fire.  The  family  of  Ram 
has  enjoyed  a  high  share  of  consideration  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  for  more  than  two  centuries; 
the  first  of  the  name  who  settled  here  being  Dr. 
Thomas  Ram,  a  native  of  Windsor,  in  Berkshire, 
who  is  mentioned  in  our  list  of  the  bishops  of  Leigh- 
lin  and  Ferns.  That  prelate,  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  this  county,  obtained  from  the  Crown 
extensive  grants  of  lands,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  descended  to  bis  posterity. 

RAMSGRANGE.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James  and  Dunbrody,  barony  of  Shelbourne,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Bal- 
lyhack  to  Tintern  and  Clonmines,  If  mile  north- 
north-east  of  Duncannon,  and  2  miles  east  of  Ball  v- 
hack.  Here  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Fairs  are 
held  on  March  17,  May  1,  Nov.  1,  and  Dec.  20. 
Area  of  the  village,  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  220; 
in  1841,  183.    Houses  30. 

RAM'S- ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  parish  of 
Glenavy,  barony  of  Upper  Massarene,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  lies  across  the  entrance  of  Sandy  bay.  in 
Lough  Neagh,  1*  mile  west  of  the  nearest  part  of 
the  mainland,  and  3s  miles  south-west  by  west  of 
the  village  of  Crumlfn.  Its  area  is  6  acres,  3  roods, 
23  perches.  It  is  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  lake,  like 
a  mass  of  dark  foliage  on  the  surface  of  the  water; 
it  possessed  much  beauty  by  nature,  and  has  acquired 
surpassing  loveliness  from  the  embellishments  of  art; 
and  it  is  known  in  one  of  the  songs  of  the  peasantry 
as  "  Bonny  Ram  Island."  It  was  greatly  beautified 
bv  a  former  proprietor  of  the  name  of  Whittle,  who 
planted  it  with  a  profusion  of  shrubs  and  trees,  laid 
out  upon  it  an  orchard  and  a  garden,  and  laboured  to 
render  it  both  a  handsome  and  a  picturesque  object ; 
and  it  has  been  gorgeously  decorated  by  its  present 
proprietor,  Earl  O'Neill,  who  erected  upon  it  an 
extremely  pretty  and  most  tasteful  cottage,  adopted 
it  as  his  occasional  residence,  and  converted  its  sur- 
face into  a  most  luxurious  demesne.  "  The  entire 
ground  is  laid  out  into  walks,  and  covered  with  ver- 
dure. Several  hundred  rose-trees  and  those  plants 
and  flowers  which  constitute  the  pride  of  our  gar- 
dens, all  flourish  luxuriantly.  Even  those  sides  of 
the  island  which  are  almost  perpendicular  are  adorned 
with  all  those  creeping  plants  and  hardy  shrubs  which 
are  adapted  to  the  situation."  The  island  seems  to 
have  been,  at  no  very  remote  period,  connected  with 
the  continent ;  and  when  the  lake  is  at  its  summer- 
level,  a  bank  is  seen  extending  from  the  island  to 
Gartree  Point.  A  pillar-tower  stands  on  the  island, 
43  feet  in  height,  30  feet  5  inches  in  circumference, 
and  2  feet  8$  inches  in  thickness  of  wall.  In  the 
first  story  is  the  door  ;  in  the  second,  a  window 
facing  the  south-east;  and  in  the  third,  a  window 
facing  the  north,  and  measuring  3  feet  by  1|. 
"There  are  two  rests  for  joists,  and  in  the  first 
story  there  is  a  | 
the, 
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rvr  cat  in  the  stones  in  the  inside ;  but  so  obliterated 
■re  they  by  time,  that  they  are  quite  illegible.  A 
hollow  sound  or  echo  is  heard  on  entering  the  build- 
inar :  this  induced  a  person  who  lived  in  the  island  to 

.re  he  four 

was  discovered  near  the  tower  some  time  since, 
and  bones  and  skulls  in  many  parts  of  the  island." 
An  old  fisherman  of  the  name  of  David  Macarevy 
obtained  possession  of  the  island  by  prescriptive  right ; 
Conway  Macniece,  Esq.,  purchased  it  about  40  vears 
ago,  for  100  guineas,  from  Macarevy;  Mr.  Whittle, 
then  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish  of  Glenavy,  but 
afterwards  a  merchant  in  Liverpool,  obtained  it  in 
exchange  for  an  adjoining  farm,  from  Mr.  Macniece ; 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Mr.  Whittle. 
RAMULLEN.  Sec  R  vTHStr/LLENand  Knxouon. 
RANDALSTOWN,  a  post  and  market  town, 
and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish 
of  Drummaul,  barony  of  Upper  Too  me,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.    It  stands  on  the  river  Main,  on  the  road 
from  Ban  bridge  to  Coleraine,  and  on  the  direct  road 
from  Belfast  to  Londonderry,  2  miles  north  of  the 
nearest  part  of  Lough  Neagh,  4  north-west  by  west 
of  Antrim,  5*  east  of  Toome-Bridge,  7*  south  of 
BaUymena,  17  north-west  by  west  of  Belfast,  and 
86$  north  of  Dublin.    The  environs  consist  of  a 
beautiful  and  richly  wooded  portion  of  the  glen  or 
vale  of  the  Main ;  and  they  are  seen  with  fine  effect, 
both  above  and  below  the  town,  from  the  bridge 
the  river.    Earl  O'Neill's  gorgeously  wooded 
of  the  vale  southward  to 
by  far  the  largest 
and  most  attractive  feature  of  the  landscape.  See 
Shank's-Castle.    The  town  has  a  pleasant  site, 
and  a  neat  appearance;  and  it  contains  a  church, 
two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  barrack,  a  mar- 
1  a  comfortable  inn.    A  parade  for  the 
was  laid  out  in  front  of  the  barrack,  and  is 
or  public  promenade.   The  mar- 
ket-house is  a  handsome  building,  and  has  over  it 
an  assembly-room.    A  dispensary  in  the  town  is 
within  the  Antrim  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
district  of  47,464  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  19,810;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £71  15s.,  and  made  2.520 
of  medicine.    In  1840,  the 


declared  that  the  town  of  Ironworks,  alias  Main- 
water,  with  its  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances, 
within  the  said  manor,  should  be  called  for  ever  by 
the  name  of  the  borough  of  Randalstown,  and  by 
that  name  he  constituted  it  a  free  borough,  and 
granted  that  the  said  borough  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  should  have  authority  to  return 
two  members  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  And 
he  further  granted  to  the  inhabitants  and  their  suc- 
that  the  sheriff*.  &c.  of  Antrim,  to  whom 
writs  of  election  were  directed,  should 
cepts  to  the  seneschal  of  the  manor  of 
carrick  for  the  electing  and  returning  the  burgesses." 
The  borough  limits  included  simply  a  narrow  stripe 
of  land  along  the  west  side  of  the  Main,  and  are  still 
recollected.  Not  any  corporation  appears  to  have 
been  constituted.    The  right  of  sending  two  mem- 


bers to  parliament  was  formally  or  professedly  that 
of  a  potwalloping  borough,  but  was  practically  the 
private  property  of  the  ancestors  of  Earl  O'Neill ; 


a  capital  of  £4,260,  circulated 
ms,  cieare 


X 14,988  in  3,860  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £234 
lis.  4d.,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £35 
2s.  6d.  The  principal  trade  carried  on  is  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  and  the  weaving  of  calico.  Iron- 
works were  formerly  in  operation  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  on  the  Main  water  ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  either  a  want  of  fuel  or  a  deficiency  of 
ore,  they  were  discontinued.  An  abundance  of 
agricultural  produce  is  sold  at  the  weekly  markets ; 
a  very  tolerable  linen  market  is  held  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  every  month ;  and  fairs  are  held  on 
July  16,  and  Nov.  1.  A  court  of  petty.sessions  is 
held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  every 


in  Randalstown  his  manor-court,  exercising  a 
jurisdiction  in  personal  actions  to  the  extent  of  £20; 
and  he  likewise  holds  a  lect-jury  of  23,  who  annually 
present  a  few  pounds  to  be  levied  off  the  manor  for 
the  repair  of  the  manor-pound,  and  of  that  part  of  the 
market-house  in  which  the  court  is  held.  Charles 
II.,  by  a  charter  of  Sept.  15.  1683,  "  according  to 
a  commission  of  the  14th  March  in  the  same  vear, 
in  consideration  of  a  fine  of  £200  from  Rose,  Mar- 
chioness of  Antrim,  and  according  to  an  agreement 
and  orders  of  composition  of  the  2d  and  the  4th 
of  August,  granted  to  her  the  manor  of  Edenduff- 


and  the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compensation  for 
disfranchisement  at  the  Legislative  Union  was  paid 
to  Charles  Henry  St.  John,  Earl  O'Neill.  Area  of 
the  town,  67  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  618;  in  1841, 
588.  Houses  108.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  36;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  59;  in 
other  pursuits,  24.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  8;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  61  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  40 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  10. 

RANELAGH,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Peters,  barony  of  Upp 
Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands  f  of  a  mile 
Grand  Canal.  $  north-east  of  Rathmines,  i  west- 
north-west  of  Donnybrook,  (  east  by  north  of  Har- 
old's-Cross,  and  1  j  south-south-east  of  Dublin-castle. 
It  began  to  be  greatly  improved  about  half-a- century 
ago ;  and  it  now  contains  a  large  number  of  good 
houses,  and  is  both  an  extensive  and  a  pleasant 
suburb.  An  elegant  mansion  of  the  bishop  of  Dcrry 
formerly  stood  at  Ranelagh,  and  was  surrounded  by 
public  gardens ;  and  a  Carmelite  convent,  having 
about  12  nuns,  and  educating  about  150  poor  chil- 
dren, now  stands  near  the  mansion's  site.  Ranelagh 
gives  the  title  of  Viscount  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland 
to  the  noble  family  of  Jones,  descendants  of  Sir 
Richard  Jones  of  Middleton  in  Lancashire,  and  of 
his  son  Thomas  Jones,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
Lord-chancellor  of  Ireland.  In  1628,  Sir  Roger 
Jones  of  Durham's- town  in  Westmeath,  and  son  of 
the  archbishop,  was  created  Baron  Jones  and  Vis- 
count Ranelagh;  and,  in  1674,  Richard,  the  third 
Viscount,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Ranelagh.  In  1711 .  at  the  death  of  the  Earl,  all  the 
titles  became  extinct ;  and,  in  1759,  those  of  Baron 
Jones  and  Viscount  Ranelagh  were  revived  in  favour 
of  Charles  Jones,  Esq.  The  suburb  or  village  of 
Ranelagh  comprises  two  sections,  called  North  and 
South.  Pop.,  in  1831,  of  both  sections,  1,999. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  of  North  Ranelagh,  932.  Houses 
154.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  14; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  59 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
121.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  40 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  75 ;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  25 ;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied, 54.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  South  Ranelagh,  1,358. 
Houses  177.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 32;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  70;  in  other 
pursuits,  170.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  66 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
138 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  44 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  24. 

RAPE-MILLS,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Reynagh, 
barony  of  Garry  castle,  Kings  co.,  Leinster.  It 
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3  miles  north  by  west  of  Birr,  on  the  road 
to  Banagher.    It  ha*  a  police-barrack ;  and 
to  it  are  the  residences  of  Mount-Erin, 
and  Ballaghanoher  -  house.    Pop.,  in 
1831.  64.    Houses  9. 

RAPHARN.  an  alias  name  of  Lough  Feogh,  in 
the  barony  of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
See  Fkooh. 

RAPHOE,  a  barony  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  baronies 
of  Kilinacrenan  and  Innishowen ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
counties  of  Londonderry  and  Tyrone  ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  county  of  Tyrone ;  on  the  south- west,  by  the 
baronies  of  Tyrhugh  and  Bannagh ,  and,  on  the  west, 
by  the  barony  of  Boylagh.  Its  length,  south-west- 
ward, is  24  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  14}  ;  and 
its  area  is  220,723  acres,  1  rood,  6 
2,082  acres,  3  roods,  38  perches  are 
771  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches  are  tideway  of  the 
river  Foyle.  The  river  Swilly,  and  the  upper  part 
of  Lough  Swilly  describe  most  of  the  northern 
boundary ;  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Finn,  and  the 
upper  half  of  the  river  Foyle  describe  most  of  the 
eastern  boundary ;  the  Mournebeg  rivulet  describes 
part  of  the  southern  boundary  ;  and  the  rivers  Peel 
and  Finn  How  eastward  through  the  interior.  The 
northern  district,  and  the  district  along  the  Foyle, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  low  and  fertile  land ; 
and,  though  considerably  diversified  in  surface,  com- 
prise few  lofty  hills,  and  only  one  mountain, — and 
even  this  situated  on  the  southern  verge  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  possessing  no  greater  an  altitude  than  888 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  other  districts  consist,  in 
a  general  view,  of  a  congeries  of  uplands,  divided 
into  three  bands  or  sections  by  the  vales  of  the  Decl 
and  the  Finn.  The  principal  heights  on  the  north 
screen  of  the  Deel  are  Cronaglack,  1,127  feet  above 
sea-level,— Cark,  1,198  feet,— Cronamuck,  1,132 
feet,— HerdVScat,  781  feet,— Mullafin,  934  feet,— 
and  Bennior,  629  feet  ;  the  principal  between  the 
Deel  and  the  Firm  are  Three- Tops,  1,177  feet, — and 
4  other  heights,  respectively  707,  707,  634,  and  722 
feet ;  and  the  principal,  south  of  the  Finn,  are  Alt- 
1,199  feet,— White-Horse,  997,— Baroes- 
1,225,— Iron-hill,  902,— a  height  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Gap  of  Barnesmore,  1,489.— Croagh, 
1,260.— Lismullyduff.  8(>7,_ Brandy-hill,  601,— and 
another  height,  603 — This  barony  contains  part  of 
the  parishes  Con  wall  and  Arney,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  All-Saints,  Clonlcigh,  Convoy,  Doo- 
aghmore,  Kiliea,  Kilte  vogue,  Leek,  Raphoe,  Ray 


mog 
and 


by,  Stranorlar,  and  Taugi  hboyne.    T  he  towns 
>  Newtown -Cortyngham, 


principal  villages 
Ballindruit,  Convoy,  Castle  •  Finn,  Killygordon, 
Carrigans,  Raphoe.  Manor- Conyngham,  Ballybophey, 
Stranorlar,  Creagbdoas,  St.  Johnstown,  and  part  of 
Lifford.  Pop.,  in  1831,  66,673;  in  1841,  65,472. 
11,216.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
8,123;  in  manufactures  and  trade.  2,976; 
in  other  pursuits,  803.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  212 ;  on  the  directing 
of  labour,  3,319;  on  their  own  manual  labour.  8,237  ; 
on  means  not  specified,  134.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  9,883  ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  6,371 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  1 1 ,693.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,756;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  10,251  ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  14,208. — Raphoe  barony  is  distributed 
among  the  Poor-law  unions  of  Letterkenny,  Lon- 
donderry, Strabane,  and  Stranorlar.  The  total 
number  of  tenements  valued  is  9,544;  and  of  these, 
5.102  were  valued  under  £5,-1,830,  under  £10,— 
815,  under  £15.-540.  under  £20,— 373,  under  £25, 


£50,— and  211.  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £70,739  12s. 

of  spring1  wdsun^er'^^were  SaffS^SHSH 
£5,306  3s.  3d.,  and  under  tbe  grand  warrants  of 
spring  and  summer  1841,  £7,657  13s.  2d.  and 
£5.582  8s.  3d. 

RAPHOE,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  tbe 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe.  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  Length,  south-south- westward,  7  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  from  J  to  5;  area,  13.224  acres, 
2  roods,  3  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,227;  »  1841. 
5,694.  Houses  1,030.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1831,  4,819;  in  1841,  4,332.  Houses  790.  The 
surface  is  agreeably  varied,  and  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  arable  land, 
are  the  i 


residence  of  W.  Fenwick.  Esq.  The  road  from 
Lifford  to  Letterkenny,  and  that  from  Stranorlar  to 
Londonderry,  intersect  each  other  in  the  interior. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice,  and 
the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Raphoe  cathedral,  in  tbe 
^ 1  ^  ■  Rfl^lio^*  T^ito^©  coin  position  j  ^  tfi^ 
£150.    Gross  income,  £1,050;  nett,  £771  Is. ; 


these  sums  are  exclusive  of  respectively  £426  5s. 
lOd.  and  £390  2s.  7d.  arising  from  renewal  fines  and 
rents  of  lands  belonging  to  the  deanery.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  Two  curates  receive  each  a  salarv  of 
£75.  The  benefices  of  Stranorlar.  Leek,  Killygar- 
van,  and  Lettermacward,  were  formerly  united  to 
the  benefice  of  Raphoe ;  but  by  order  in  Council, 


dated  March  24,  1835,  these  benefices  were  "  dis- 
appropriated from  and  out  of  tbe  deanery  of  Raphoe, 
each  of  the  benefices  of  Leek,  Killygarvan,  and  Let- 
termacward, with  its  respective  perpetual  cure, 


erected  into  a  separate  and  distinct  parish  or  bene- 
fice ;  and  the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  Raphoe  bene- 
fice which 


the  new  corps  of  the 
deanery ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Stranorlar,  as  there 
were  two  endowed  perpetual  cures,  one  named  Stran- 
orlar, and  the  other  Kilteevock.  tbe  rectory  and 
vicarage  of  Stranorlar  were  united  to  tbe  perpetual 
lire  of  Stranorlar,  and  erected  into  a  separate  and  dis- 


tinct parish  or  benefice.  And  it  was  further  directed 
by  said  order,  that  the  dean  of 


censors  shall  continue  in  the 
glebes  belonging  to  the  deanery,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Drumdany  and  Drumfad,  which  were 
united  to  the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  Killygarvan, 
to  the  use  of  the  incumbent  thereof  and  his  succes- 
sors for  ever."  The  church  is  an  old  building,  and 
serves  as  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese.  Sittings  500 ; 
attendance  300.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
has  an  attendance  of  .'575.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  1,149  Churchmen,  2,552  Presbyterians, 
and  2,730  Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sunday  schools  at  Ra- 
phoe, and  2  at  Creggan  and  Milltown,  were  usually 
attended  by  about  225  children ;  and  10  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  332  boys  and  173  girls.  One  of 
tbe  daily  schools  was  aided  with  £350  a-year  from 
royal  endowment ;  one,  with  £7  from  the  National 
Board;  one,  with  £11  If.  6d.  from  Robinsons 
Benefaction ;  and  one,  with  £7  from  the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

RAPHOE,  a  post  and  market  town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  diocese,  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Raphoe,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Stran- 
orlar to  Londonderry,  1}  mile  west-south- west  of  the 
road  from  Lifford  to  Letterkenny,  2  east-north-east 
of  Convoy,  4|  west-north-west  of  Lifford,  6$  north- 
east of  Stranorlar,  6}  south-east  of  Letterkenny. 
1 1 }  south-west  of  Londonderry,  85  west-north-west 
of  Belfast,  and  108  north-north-west  of  Dublin. 
The  environs  are  beautifully  diversified  in 
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ounding  in  undulations,  anil  occasionally  shooting 
i  in  considerable  hills ;  they  possess  much  fertility 
beauty  of  cultivation,  and  considerable 


they  contain, 

at  the  distance  of  about  2  miles  from  the  town,  a 
hill  which  commands  a  very  extensive  and  a  highly 
opulent  panoramic  view  of  a  great  section  of  the 
basin  of  the  Foyle ;  and  they  boast  the  presence  of 
the  deanery,  the  quondam  episcopal  palace,  and  two 
or  three  handsome  private  scats.  The  deanery  stands 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town ;  and  the  episcopal 
palace  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  edifice,  and  adjoins 
the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  a 
handsome  park.  The  town  itself  consists  chiefly  of 
a  market-place  and  three  small  streets ;  and  is  well 
»bly  inhabited.  The  cathedral  is  a 
edifice,  of  unknown  date  of  erection, 
8r,  added  in  the  18th  century. 
The  free  school  was  founded  by  Charles  I.,  and  en- 
dowed with  2,306  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land, 
and  8,729  acres  of  mountain  and  bog.  A  school  for 
the  clothing,  instructing,  and  apprenticing  of  20 
poor  boy*,  a  widows'  house  for  the  support  of  four 
clergymen's  widows  of  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  and 
also  a  public  library,  were  founded  a  little  upwards 
of  a  century  ago,  by  Bishop  Foster  of  Raphoe ;  but 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  books  in  the  library 
were  contributed  by  Bishop  Hall  of  Dromore.  The 
market-house  is  a  neat  structure,  and  stands  in  the 
market-place.  An  ecclesiastical  establishment,  usu- 
ally but  erroneously  styled  a  monastery,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  at  Rapboe.  then  called  Rathboth, 
by  St.  Colurab,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  great  and 
wide-spread  community  of  the  Culdees,  and  to  have 
been  restored  and  extended  by  St.  Adamnan,  the 
successor  of  St.  Columb  in  the  Hebridean  island  of 
lona ;  and  this  establishment  is  commonly  alleged  to 
have  been  both  the  nucleus  of  the  town,  and  the 
original  pile  of  the  cathedral.  A  dispensary  in 
the  town  is  within  the  Strabane  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  33,306  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  12,017  ;  and,  in  1830,  it  expended  £98  10s.,  and 
administered  to  861  patients.  In  1840,  the  Raphoe 
Loan  Fund  bad  a  capital  of  £2,324,  circulated 
X9.685  in  2,682  loans. 
£92lfe.5d.  Aweekl 
cultural  produce  is  well 

on  May  1,  June  22,  Aug.  27.  and  Nov.  4.  A  court 
of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
every  month.  A  presbytery  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland  has  its  seat 
in  Raphoe,  exercises  inspection  over  10  congrega- 
tions, and  meets  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Feb., 
May,  Aug.,  and  Oct.  Two  of  the  ten  corporations 
are  at  Ballylennan,  and  the  others  are  at  Raphoe, 
Alt,  Donaghmore,  Conooy,  Newtown-Conyngham, 
t^rnone,  St.  Johnstown,  and  Bnllindreat.  Area  of 
the  town,  74  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,408;  in  1841, 
1.362.  Houses  240.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  80;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  121 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  79.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  13;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  120;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  128;  on 
rn.-.i.-i-.  not  -penned,  l!». 

The  diocese  of  Raphoe  lies  wholly  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  and  comprises  upwards  of  two-thirds  of 
that  county.  Its  length,  southward,  is  44  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth  is  32  miles  ,  and  its  area  is 
fi94.866  acres,  21  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  200,068. 
The  bishopric  is  alleged  by  most  writers  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  9th  century  by  St.  Eunan,  and 
i  to  have  been  founded  much  earlier  by  St. 
i  or  St.  Columb;  but  it  may  fairly  be  pro- 
to  have  had  no  existence,  at  least  in  the 
strictly  prelatic  sense  of  the  word,  till  the  12th 
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tury.  Gilbert  or  Gilconage  O'Caran  was  in  the  see 
in  1160,  and  was  translated  to  Armagh  in  1175;  but 
he  was  called  bishop  of  Tyrconnel.  Another  early 
bishop  is  spoken  of;  but  as  his  MUM  is  not  given, 
and  no  particulars  respecting  him  are  recorded,  he 
cannot  with  propriety  be  pronounced  a  person  known 
to  history  or  to  ecclesiastical  annals.  Maelissa 
O'Dorigh  was  bishop  of  Raphoe  in  1203;  Patrick 
O'Scanlane,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  afterwards  bishop, 
and  resigned  in  1261 ;  John  De  AJneto,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  was  bishop  in  1261,  and  resigned  in  1265 ;  Cor- 
brac  O'Scoba.  a  Dominican  friar,  was  bishop  in  1266, 
and  died  in  1275;  Florence  O'Ferral  was  bishop  in 
1275,  and  died  in  1299;  Thomas  O'Natban,  archdea- 
con of  Raphoe,  became  bishop  in  1299,  and  died  in 
1306;  Henry  Macancrossain  became  bishop  in  1306, 
and  died  in  1319 ;  Thomas  ODonnel,  abbot  of  Ash- 
roe,  became  bishop  in  1819,  and  died  in  1337;  Pat- 
rick Magonail  became  bishop  in  1360,  and  died  in 
1366;  Richard  Macrassain  became  bishop  in  1366; 
John,  a  Cistercian  monk,  became  bishop  by  papal 
provision  in  1397 ;  Cornelius  MacCormie  became 
bishop  in  the  same  year  as  the  preceding,  and 
died  in  1399;  Anthony  became  bishop  in  1399.  and 
died  in  1413;  Robert  Mubire,  a  Franciscan  friar,  be- 
came bishop  by  papal  provision  in  1414;  John  Mac- 
Cormie became  bishop  in  1415,  and  died  in  1419; 
LaurenceO'Galchor  I., dean  of  Raphoe,  became  bishop 
by  papal  provision  in  1419,  and  died  in  1438.  "  It 
appears,"  say  the  annals,  "that  upon  the  death  of 
Laurence  O'Galchor  I.,  the  sec  was  vacant  for  about 
four  years.  But  John  Prene,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  defender  of  both  the  spiritualities  and  the  tem- 
poralities, and  that  with  a  vengeance.  For  O'Don- 
nel.  prince  of  his  clan,  leaguing  with  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Raphoe,  having  usurped  and  seised  the 
revenues  of  the  bishopric,  Prene  calling  them  to  ac- 
count, prosecuted  them  to  suspension,  excommuni- 
cation, and  interdict,  declaring  at  once  that  O'Don- 
nel  was  a  heretic,  since  he  was  obstinate.  He  de- 
prived the  dean  and  chapter  of  their  benefices  and 
offices,  and  disabled  them  from  obtaining  others. 
And  to  disable  them  still  further,  be  granted  forty 
days"  indulgences  (I  suppose  from  his  own  penances) 
to  whoever  would  fall  upon  their  persons  and  seixe 
and  dissipate  their  substance.  And  he  took  care 
that  this  should  not  be  a  brutum  fulmcn,  for  he  hud 
recourse  to  the  secular  arm  of  Henry,  the  eldest  son 
of  O'Neil,  to  execute  his  sentence,  giving  bim  to 
understand  that  if  he  neglected  a  due  and  speedy 
execution  of  it,  he  should  incur  the  same  himself." 
John  Mac-Gilbride  became  bishop  in  1438;  Laurence 
O'Galchor  II.  became  bishop  in  1469,  was  proceeded 
against  "for  incontinence  and  several  other  enor- 
mous crimes,"  and  died  in  1477;  Menelaus  MacCar- 
machan  became  bishop  in  1484,  and  died  in  1515; 
Cornelius  O'Cahan  was  in  the  see  in  1550;  Donat 
Magonail  was  in  the  see  in  1563,  and  died  in  1589; 
George  Montgomery  was  in  the  see  in  1605,  held  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  sees  of  Derrv  and  Clogher,  and 
resigned  in  1610 ;  Andrew  Knox,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
became  bishop  of  Raphoe  in  1611.  was  soon  after 
made  a  privy  councillor,  and  died  in  1632;  John  Leslie, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  became  bishop  of  Raphoe  in  1633, 
and  resigned  in  1661 ;  Robert  Leslie,  bishop  of  Dro- 
more, was  translated  to  the  see  of  Raphoe  in  1661, 
and  resigned  in  1671 ;  Kxckiel  Hopkins,  dean  of  Ra- 
pboe,, became  bishop  in  1671.  and  resigned  in  1681 ; 
William  Smith,  bishop  of  Killulla  and  Achonry,  was 
translated  to  Raphoe  in  1681,  and  was  translated  in 
1693  to  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  ;  Alexander  Caimeross, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  translated  to  Raphoe  in 
1 693,  and  died  in  1 70 1 .  "  Cairn  cross, "  say  Harris  and 
Ware,  "  was  ill  treated  alike  by  both  parties;— was 
driven  from  Glasgow  for  not  being  a  Presbyterian, 
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and  deposed  by  King  James  for  not  being  a  Papist.  I 
It  was  Bishop  Burnet  who  procured  bis  translation 
to  this  see.  He  was  sent  to  Ireland  partly  to  open 
an  inlet  and  harbour  in  his  diocese  to  a  colony  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  clergy."  Robert  Huntington,  a 
prominent  tigurant  in  history,  was  made  bishop  of 
Raphoe  in  1701,  but  died  in  the  same  year;  John 
Pooley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Raphoe  in  1702,  and  died  in  171*2 ;  Thomas  Lind- 
say, bishop  of  Killaloe,  was  translated  to  Raphoe  in 
1713,  but  resigned  in  the  same  year,  and  was  after- 
wards  translated  to  Armagh;  Edward  Synge  was 
made  bishop  of  Raphoe  in  1714,  and  was  translated 
to  Tuam  in  1710;  Nicholas  Foster,  bishop  of  Killa- 
loe, was  translated  to  the  see  of  Raphoe  in  1710; 
and  William  Barnard  became  bishop  in  1744,  Philip 
Twisden  in  1747,  Robert  Downes  in  1753,  John 
Oswald  in  1703,  James  Hawkins  in  1780,  Lord  J. 
G.  Beresford  in  1803,  William  Magee  in  1810,  and 
William  Bisset  in  1822.  By  the  Act  of  1833,  the 
sec  of  Raphoe  became  united  to  that  of  Berry  ;  and 
since  1831,  it  has  been  held  by  Dr.  Richard  Ponsonby, 
who  previously  was  bishop  of  Killaloe.  The  gross 
and  the  nett  amount  of  Episcopal  income,  upon  the 
average  of  3  years  ending  on  Dec.  31,  1831,  are  re- 
spectively £5,787  2s.  2d.  and  £5,052  l  is.  2d.  The 
dignitaries  of  the  cathedral,  together  with  the  gross 
amount  of  income  derived  from  the  benefices  which 
constitute  the  corps,  their  respective  dignities,  are, 
the  dean,  £2,135;  the  archdeacon,  no  emolument; 
the  prebendary  of  Drumholm,  £903  10s.  7d. ;  the  pre- 
bendary of  Killymard,  £705  3s.  Id. ;  the  prebendary 
of  Inver,  £560;  and  the  prebendary  of  Clondehorky, 
£700. 

Number  of  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe.  35 ; 
of  benefices,  34 ;  of  resident  incumbents,  31 .  Tithe 
composition  belonging  to  the  benefices,  £11,502  5s. 
2|d.;  glebes.  £4,705  13s.  Gross  income,  £10,803 
7s.  3jd. ;  nett,  £13,955  8s.  7d.  Patron  of  5  bene- 
fices, the  Crown;  of  15,  the  diocesan;  of  5,  incum- 
bents; of  9,  laymen  and  corporations.  Number  of 
stipendiary  curates,  15 ;  gross  amount  of  their  sti- 
pends, £1,135.  Number  of  churches,  34;  sittings, 
10,598.  Cost  of  building  21  and  of  repairing  and 
enlarging  2  of  the  churches,  £18.814  8».  6jd., — of 
which  £7.021  10s.  4£d.  were  gifted  by  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits,  £0,704  12s.  3j,d.  were  lent  by  that 
Board,  £3,007  13s.  lOd.  were  contributed  by  private 
donation,  and  £2,020  12s.  Ojd.  were  raised  by  paro- 
chial assessment.  New  churches  have  recently  been 
built,  chiefly  by  means  of  contributions  from  the 
funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  at  Augh- 
anunshin,  Kilbarrow,  Leek,  and  Tullyobigley ;  a 
church  was  recently  built  at  Lahy,  at  the  cost  of 
private  parties;  and  the  churches  of  Convoy  and 
Clondehorky  were  recently  enlarged,  chiefly  by  aid 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  In  1834, 
the  number  of  preaching-stations  connected  with  the 
Establishment  was7;  of  Presbyterian  meeting-houses, 
27;  of  Protestant  dissenting  meeting-houses,  not 
Presbyterian,  14;  and  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
36.  In  the  same  year,  the  inhabitants  consisted  of 
•13,507  Churchmen,  28,914  Presbyterians,  24  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  145,385  Roman  Catholics; 
each  of  2  benefices  contained  not  more  than  200 
members  of  the  Established  church,  each  of  8  not 
more  than  500,  each  of  12  not  more  than  1,000,  each 
of  9  not  more  than  2,000,  and  each  of  3  between 
2,000  and  5,000  ;  201  daily  schools,  which  made  re- 
turns of  their  attendance,  had  on  their  books  9.284 
boys  and  5,106  girls,  2  other  daily  schools  which 
made  no  returns  were  computed  to  be  attended  by 
110  children,  and  136  of  the  total  number  of  schools 
were  supported  wholly  or  pnrtially  by  endowment  or 
subscription;  and  of  thc*c  13G  schools,  4  were  in  con- 


nection with  the  National  Board,  3  with  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Discountenancing  Vice,  3  with  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  8  with  the  Kihlare  Place  Society, 
and  43  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society. 

Tbc  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Raphoe  is  still 
unannexed,  and  is  divided  into  27  parishes  or  par- 
ochial benefices.  The  Catbohc  Directory  for  1842 
says,  "  Although  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  bishop's  appointment,  there  wen? 
otdy  23  priests  in  the  entire  diocese,  there  are  now 
50  on  active  duty,  und  work  for  10  more.  *  *  The 
new  college  at  Letterkenny  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion." The  bishop's  residence  is  at  Letterkenny. 
The  names  of  the  parishes,  and  of  the  sites  of  their 
respective  chapels,  are  1.  Killygarvan, — K  illy  car  van 
and  Tully  ;  2.  Kilbarron, — Ballvshannon  and  Castle- 
hard;  3.  Killybegs  and  Killaghty,— Killybegs  and 
Killaghty  ;  4.  Stranorlar,— Stranorlar;  5.  Inniskeel, 
— Glenties  and  Fintown  ;  6.  Raphoe, — Convoy  and 
Drumkcen;  7.  Kilcar, — Kilcar;  8.  Mevagh, — Me- 
vagh  ;  9.  Dromholm, — Ballintra:  10.  Gartan, — Tu- 
min  and  Gartan;  11.  Taunavelly. — Donegal;  12. 
Templecrone, — Arranmoreand  Kincnslagh;  13.  Tul- 
loghobigly,— Gortyhurk  ;  14.  Clondehorky,— Doc  ; 
15.  Kilmacrcnan, — Kilmacrenan  and  Bundrn  ;  16. 
Killyman, — Killyman  ;  17.  Inver, — Inver,  and  two 
other  places  ;  18.  Glencollumbkill,  —  Glen  and 
Bridgetown;  19.  Ardara, — Ardara  ;  20.  Conwall, 
— Dungloc  ;  21.  Lettermacward, — Lettermacward. 
Letterkenny,  and  Glcnsivilly  ;  22.  Raymaghey, 
Killea,  &c.,  —  Newtown  -Conyngham,  St.  Johns- 
town, and  Drumochal ;  23.  Clondevadock, — Kcnd- 
lum,  Fannct,  and  Glenvir;  24.  Raymonterdoney, — 
Raymonterdoney  ;  25.  Aughnish, — Aughnish  ;  26. 
Kiltavock, — Kiltavock  ;  27.  Aghnunrian  and  Leek, 
—  Aghnunrian  and  Leek. 

R ASCANNEL  and  AGnACOORA,  a  bog  in 
the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  1$  mile  west-south- west 
of  Lixnaw,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Lergth,  eastward, 
1$  mile  ;  breadth,  J ;  area,  1,118  acres.  It  is  a  very 
wet  red  bog,  on  a  limestone  bottom.  An  old  canal, 
serving  as  a  main  drain,  was  formed  up  the  side  of 
the  bog  to  the  deer-park,  by  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Kerry ;  and,  though  much  filled  up,  might  be  cleared 
for  navigation.  Some  tolerable  meadow  has  been 
produced,  upon  a  portion  of  bog  between  0  and  7 
feet  deep,  between  the  drain  and  the  limestone  rock. 
Estimated  cost  of  total  reclamation,  £906. 

RASH.    See  Mot" ntjoy-Forest. 

RASHARK1N,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kilcon- 
way,  5  miles  north  of  Portglenone,  co.  Antrim,  1*1- 
ster.  Length,  westward,  G\  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 
5  ;  area,  19,337  acres,  3  roods,  5  perches, — of  which 
84  acres,  I  rood,  29  perches  are  in  the  river  Rami, 
and  2  acres,  2  roods,  16  perches  are  in  lakes.  Pop., 
in  1831,  7,481;  in  1841,  7,507.  Houses  1,311. 
The  surface  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the  county  ; 
and  is  bounded  on  the  whole  of  the  west  end  by  the 
river  Bonn.  The  eastern  district  is  nearly  all  bog ; 
and  the  central  and  the  western  districts  prevailingly 
consist  of  low  light  land,  of  an  excellent  quality  for 
flax,  oats,  and  clover.  The  roads  from  A  hoc  I  ill 
and  Ballymena  to  Ballymoney,  and  that  from  KiL 
vea  to  Cushendall,  pass  through  the  interior.  The 

[irincipal  mansion  is  Hazelbrooa  ;  and  the  chief  ham- 
i't  is  Rasharkin  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 

dio.  of  Connor.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £222 
7s. ;  glebe,  £40  10s.  One  portion  of  the  rectorial 
tithes,  compounded  for  £55  15s.  8d„  belongs  to 
Robert  Harvey,  Esq.;  another,  compounded  for  £51 
18s.  4d.,  belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  Staples,  Bart. ;  an- 
other, compounded  for  £51  18s.  4d.,  belongs  to 
Edward  Caulfield,  Ksq.;  and  another,  compounded 
for  £46  3s.  Id.,  belongs  to  the  chaplain  of  Castle- 
Dawson  chapelry.    The  vicarage  of  Rasharkin,  and 
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the  rectories  of  Fisvot  and  KrLRAonrs,  and  the 
grange  of  Kildallock,  or  Ballyrasha.ve  [see 
article*],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Rasharkin, 
he  corps  of  Rasharkin  prebend.  The  parishes 
lot  contiguous.  Area  of  the  whole.  26.454 
,  9  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10,300 ;  but  this  U 
exclusive  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Finvoy.  Gross 
income,  £81 1  17s. ;  nett,  £731  18s.  6d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  is  of  unknown  date.  Sit- 
tings 400 ;  attendance,  from  40  to  50.  1'here  is  a 
church  also  in  Finvoy.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting, 
houses  in  Rasharkin  parish  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  300  and  500.  There  are  also  three 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses  in  Kilraghts,  and  one 
in  Finvoy.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Rashar- 
kin has  an  attendance  of  900.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  also  in  Finvoy ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  these  two  chapels 
are  mutually  united.  In  1834.  the  inhabitants  of 
Rasharkin  parish  consisted  of  663  Churchmen,  4.069 
Presbyterians,  16  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
3,092  Roman  Catholics ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
union,  exclusive  of  Finvoy,  consisted  of  724  Church- 
men, 6,607  Presbyterians,  16  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  3,374  Roman  Catholics  ;  8  Sunday 
Kehools  in  Rasharkin  parish  were  usually  attended 
by  about  560  children  ;  and  17  daily  schools  in  Rash- 
arkin,  3  in  Kilraghts  and  1  in  Kildallock,  had  on 
their  books  669  boys  and  307  girls.  One  of  the 
daily  schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £2  from 
the  Vector  ;  one,  with  £3  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society  ;  one,  with  £6  from  the  National  Board,  and 
£6  from  Miss  Beirne ;  and  one.  with  £13  from  Miss 
Beirne.  In  18-12.  ore  National  school  at  Dunmin- 
niitg  was  salaried  with  £12,  and  attended  by  39  boys 
and  24  girls  ;  one  at  Kilereen  was  salaried  with  £8, 
arid  attended  by  29  boys  and  17  girls  ;  one  at  Bally- 
maconly  was  salaried  with  £8,  and  attended  by  28 
boys  and  21  girl* ;  one  at  Belloughy  was  salaried 
with  £8,  and  attended  by  56  boys  and  46  girls  ;  one 
at  Gortereghy  was  salaried  with  £8,  and  attended 
by  39  boys  and  46  girls ;  one  at  Dromore  was  sal- 
aried with  £10  13s.  4d.,  and  attended  by  31  boys 
and  23  girls  ;  one  at  Drumcon  was  salaried  with  £8, 
and  attended  by  31  boys  and  22  girls  ;  one  at  Killy- 
cowan  was  salaried  with  £8,  and  attended  by  29 
boys  and  12  girls ;  and  one  at  Rasharkin  was  salaried 
with  £6  and  attended  bv  38  hovs  and  44  girls. 

RASH  ED  AG  H,  or  Rashed'ode,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Con  wall,  barony  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  northern  verge  of  the 
barony  of  Raphoe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Swilly,  and  on  the  road  from  Letterkenny  to  Glen- 
ties.  31  miles  west  by  south  of  Letterkenny.  Fairs 
are  held  on  the  11th  day  of  every  month.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

RASHEE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper  An- 
trim. 2J  miles  north-north-west  of  Ballyclare,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  Length,  south-eastward,  4|  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  2j ;  area,  6.460  acres,  2  roods,  11 
perches, — of  which  5  acres  1  rood,  5  perches  are 
water.  Pop.,  in  1841.  1.545.  Houses  258.  Both 
the  Census  of  1831,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Reports, 
return  it  as  part  of  Ballteabtok  :  which  see.  Part 
of  the  surface  is  mountain ;  and  part  is  good  arable 
land.  The  road  from  Ballvclare  to  Brougbshane, 
and  the  sooth  road  from  Kells  to  Larne,  intersect 
each  other  in  the  interior.  The  highest  ground. 
Big  Collon  mountain,  forms  part  of  the  water-shed 
between  the  Six-Mile- Water  and  the  Glenwberry 
river,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  1,159  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Tbe  principal  seat  is  Tilderg-house.— This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  fori 
fire  of  Cairwcastle. 

BAU.TOA8TOW  [ 


id  forms  part  of  both  the  bene- 
:.  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
these  article*],  in  the  dio.  of 


Connor.  Rectorial  tithe  composition,  jointly  with 
that  of  Ballycor,  £130  15s.  4d. ;  curatial  tithe  com- 
position, jointly  with  that  of  Ballycor,  £09  4s.  8d. 
The  church  is  of  unknown  date.  Sittings  200;  at- 
tendance, from  30  to  80.  All  other  statistic*  are 
given  under  the  word  Ballyeaston. 

RATAINE,  Rktaine,  or  Rathatne,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Navan,  .'H  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Trim,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length, 
eastward,  2}  miles;  extreme  breadth.  I  j  ;  area, 
1.631  acres,  3  roods,  11  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
370;  in  1841,  403.  Houses  71.  The  surface  con- 
sists wholly  of  profitable  land;  and  is  traversed 
across  its  east  end  by  the  road  from  Trim  to  Navan. 
The  seats  are  Philpotstovvn-house  and  Rataine-cot- 
tage, — the  former  the  residence  of  John  T.  Young, 
Esq. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  tbe  bene- 
fice of  Ardbraccak  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  The  tithe  composition  is  returned  in  cmavlo 
with  that  of  the  other  rectories  of  tbe  benefice.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  9,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  373 ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

RAT  ASS,  or  Rath  ass,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Trughenackmy.  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  contains 
a  small  part  of  the  town  of  Tralee  [which  see], 
and  stretches  eastward  thence  up  the  vale  of  the 
Lee,  and  along  tbe  road  to  Castle-bland.  Length, 
3*  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  2,365  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1$31,  2,365;  in  1841,  2,838.  Houses  410.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,065.  Houses  312. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  is  mountain  ; 
but  the  low  grounds  consist  of  good  land.  Bally- 
beggan-house,  situated  about  2  miles  cast  by  north 
of  Tralee,  is  the  principal  heat ;  and  was  descril>ed 
by  Dr.  Smith,  in  1756,  as  "an  handsome  modern 
house,  built  soon  after  the  Revolution,  the  old  house 
having  been  burnt  down  by  the  Irish."  "Here," 
says  ae,  "are  some  good  old  improvements  which 
escaped  the  universal  devastations  of  the  times,  par- 
ticularly some  fine  avenues  of  walnut,  chestnut,  and 
other  trees ;  with  a  large,  old,  but  thriving  orchard, 
planted  in  a  rich  limestone  ground,  beneath  which 
are  several  subterraneous  chombers  lined  with  stalac- 
tical  exudations.  These  caves  have  i 
tion  with  each  other;  and  there  is  a  large  st 
of  running  water  that  flows  under  ground,  which 
empties  itself  at  a  considerable  distance  into  the  open 
air;  and,  what  is  very  surprising,  this  underground 
current  ii  not  destitute  of  fish,  as  not  only  eels,  but 
also  trout  have  been  taken  out  of  it."  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  site  of  the  mansion  formerly  stood  a  high 
and  strong  castle,  which  commanded  an  important 
pass  between  Tralee  and  Castle- Island,  and  was  re- 
duced during  the  wars  in  the  reign  of  James  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition, 
£.136  18s.  5(d.;  glebe,  £30.  Gross  income.  £366 
18s.  5,d. ;  nett,  £312  6s.  4Jd.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  rectory  of  Ratas«,  and  the  sinecure  rectory  of 
Killanear,  and  part  of  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Ard- 
fert, constitute  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Ardfert 
cathedral.  Gross  income  of  the  sinecure  portions  of 
the  corps,  £212  10s.  7d. ;  nett,  £178  10s.  lid.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  benefices  of  Kilmore,  Kil- 
naneave  and  Lisbunny,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe ;  and  is 
resident  in  these  benefices.  A  curate  for  the  occa- 
sional duties  of  Ratass  receives  a  salary  of  £13  6s. 
lid.  In  1834,  tbe  parishioners  consisted  of  103 
Churchmen,  4  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2.422  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  there  was  neither  church  nor  chupel ; 
and  3  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  74  boys  and 
43  girls. 

RATESn.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilcorila, 
barony  of  Dumnore,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
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stands  6  miles  west-north-west  of  Tuam,  and  1  j  I 
miles  south  of  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  West- 
port.  Within  a  mile  of  it  are  Kilconla  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  ruing  of  Kilshanny 
church,  a  National  school,  a  site  of  a  castle,  Blind- 
well-house,  Millburn-house,  Rockwell  •house,  Car- 
trin-cottage,  and  the  hamlets  of  Ironpool,  Beagh, 
Beagh  well,  Ummoon,  Carrabaun,  Ballyhear,  Cloon- 
teen,  and  Derryglass-hill.  Area  of  the  village,  10 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  309.    Houses  59. 

RATH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Inchiquin,  1J 
mile  south-south-west  of  Corroftn,  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
ster.  Length,  westward,  6|  miles ;  breadth,  from 
}  to  2}  ;  area,  8,488  acres,  3  roods,  38  perches, — of 
which  151  acres,  1  rood,  37  perches  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,521 ;  in  1841,  2,647.  Houses  398. 
The  surface  consists  variously  of  mountain,  moor, 
bog,  rocky  ground,  lake,  and  arable  land  ;  and  it  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  unprofitable,  and  contains 
very  little  good  soil.  A  height  on  the  northern 
boundary  has  an  altitude  of  629  feet  above  sea-level; 
and  SlievenacarrowdufT,  near  the  centre,  has  an 
altitude  of  506  feet.  Loughs  Inchiquin,  Attydaun, 
Ballycullinan,  Shanvally,  and  Drumcara  lie  on  the 
boundaries ;  and  the  small  lake  Raha  lies  in  the 
interior.  Among  the  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of 
Rath-castle,  Moyhill-castle,  Bohneill-castle,  Magh- 
era-castle,  and  three  other  castles, — Kylewore-fort, 

Slebreedia,  and  Knockaraheen-fort,  and  the  ruins 
a  church.  The  hamlets  are  Knockreagh,  Ballina- 
lecka,  Knockmagarra,  Knocknacarta,  Cloncarragh, 
Martryroe,  Martrybeg,  Martrymore,  West-Knock- 
arradaun,  and  East- Kit  ockarnula  tin  ;  and  the  princi- 
pal residences  are  Adelphi-hou.se,  Appleville-house, 
Roekstown-housc,  and  Cahoo-house. — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilxeboy 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £25  Us.  8d. ;  glebe,  £19  16s.  lOd. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £51  3s.  4d. ; 
and  are  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Rath  in 
Killaloe  cathedral.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  400.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  64,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,645 ; 
and  2  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
£10  a- year  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
£15  from  Mr.  Synge— had  on  their  books  74  boys 
and  34  girls. 

RATH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Drumcullen, 
barony  of  Eglish,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  4 
miles  south-west  of  Frankford,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Birr.  In  the  village  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and  a  constabulary  barrack  ,  and  within  a  mile  of  it 
are  the  seats  of  Dovehill,  Thomastown,  Raheen. 
glass,  and  Springfield.  Pop.  of  the  village,  in  1831, 
107.    Houses  15. 

RATH,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  barony  of  Rathvilly,  4  miles  north  by 
west  of  Tullow,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 

RATHANGAN,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  baronies  of  West  Ophaly  and 
East  Ophalv,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Most  of  the 
West  Ophaly  section,  containing  the  town  of  Rath- 
antran,  and  comprising  the  townlands  of  Ballinure, 
North  Ballysooghan,  South  Ballysooghan,  Boher- 
kill,  Ballygaddy,  Bonaghmore,  Coolelan,  Cushaling, 
Inchanearl,  Killinthomas,  Killyguire,  Kilnabooley, 
Million  tine,  Newtown,  Rathangan,  Rathangan  de- 
mesne, and  Sheean,  was  transferred  by  the  Act  6 
and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  to  the  barony  of  East 
Ophaly.  Pop.  of  this  district,  in  1831,  2,324;  in 
1841,  2.388.  The  present  West  Ophaly  section  is 
uninhabited.  Length  of  the  parish,  south  by  east- 
ward. 5}  miles ;  breadth,  from  1  to  3).  Area  of 
the  West  Ophalv  section,  50  acres,  1  rood,  19 
perche? ;  of  the  East  Ophaly  section,  11,480  acres, 


5  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,915 ;  in 
1841,  2,991.  Houses  498.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  1,958.  Houses  336.  The  northern 
district  is  the  narrowest,  and  consists  wholly  of  bog; 
and  the  other  districts  consist  of  land  of  middle- 
rate  quality,  and  worth,  on  the  average,  about  21s. 
per  plantation  acre.  A  hill  on  the  southern  boun- 
dary has  an  altitude  of  769  feet,  above  sea-level;  but 
the  highest  ground  in  the  interior  has  an  altitude  of 
only  280  feet.  The  Feagile  river  runs  along  the 
northern  boundary  ;  and  the  Little  Barrow  runs 
through  the  interior.  The  Monastereven  branch  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  roads  from  Portarlington 
to  Robertstown  and  from  Monastereven  to  Carbery, 
also  pass  through  the  interior.  The  seats  are 
Tullylo,  Ophaly-castle,  Mount- Prospect,  Rathan- 
gan-house,  Kilmoney  -  cottage,  Mont  -  villa  -  lodge, 
Killinthomas- house,  and  Prestonbrook.  A  pro- 
minent and  pleasant  feature  on  the  southern  martin 
of  the  bog  district  is  Killinthomas  wood. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Kildare.    Tithe  composition,  £555  7s.  Id. ; 

S'  be,  £43  10s.  Gross  income,  £598  17s.  Id.;  nett, 
17  15s.  Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan  one  tun.,  and 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  two  turns.  The  incumbent 
holds  also  the  benefice  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  city 
and  dio.  of  Dublin  .  and  equally  divides  bis  time 
between  his  two  benefices.  A  curate  for  Rathan- 
gan receives  a  salary  of  £70.  The  church  was  built 
bl  1828,  at  the  cost  of  £700,  raised  by  parochial 
assessment.  Sittings  150;  attendance,  from  60  to 
120.  The  Quakers'  meeting-house  has  an  attend- 
ance of  40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  from  1,000  to  1,100;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Kildare.  In  1834,  the  parishioner* 
consisted  of  217  Churchmen,  38  Protestant  dissent- 
ers *"d  2,743  Roman  Catholics  .  3  daily  schools — 
one  of  which  was  chiefly  supported  by  Lord  Harber- 
ton,  and  the  other  two  aided  by  the  National  Board 
—had  on  their  hooks  85  boys  and  119  girls  ;  and  3 
other  daily  schools  were  supported  wholly  by  fees, 
and  were  usually  attended  by  about  75  boys  and  45 
girls. 

RATHANGAN,  a  small  market  and  post  town, 
in  the  parish  of  Rathangan  and  i  irony  of  East 
Ophaly,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
Little  Barrow  river,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mon- 
astereven branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road  from  Prosperous  to  Portarlington 
with  that  from  Kildare  to  Philipstown,  and  imme- 
diately north  of  the  route  of  the  proposed  main- 
trunk  railway  from  Dublin  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  Ireland,  4)  miles  north-north- west  of  Kil- 
dare, 5|  north -north -east  of  Monastereven,  74 
north-east  by  east  of  Portarlington,  and  284.  west- 
south-west  of  Dublin.  It  contains  a  church,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  constabulary  barrack.  The  dis- 
pensary is  within  the  Edenderry  Poor-law  union  . 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £106  lis.  7d.,  and 
administered  to  1,800  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Whit-Tuesday,  Aug.  26,  March  25,  and  Nov.  12. 
A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  every  month.  The  town  is  advanta- 
geously situated  for  country  business,  and  commands 
the  amplest  facilities  of  communication  by  canal ; 
but,  though  it  has  of  late  years  experienced  improve- 
ment, it  enjoys  far  less  prosperity  than  might  be 
acquired  from  the  fair  use  of  its  advantages.  Several 
large  flour-mills  are  situated  on  the  Little  Barrow. 
In  May  1798,  a  body  of  rebels  entered  Rathangan, 
and  massacred  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
they  were  not  expelled  from  the  town  without  con- 
siderable slaughter  among  their  rude  soldiery,  and 
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rapture  of  several  of  their  leaders,  who  after- 
rd*  were  tried  and  executed.  Area  of  the  town, 
60  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,165;  in  1841,  1,033. 
Houses  102.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 87 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  103 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  31.     Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 

Perty  and  professions.  13;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
12;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  89;  on  means  not 
specified,  7. 

RATHASPECR,  or  Rathasbuck,  a  parish  5 
miles  south-south. west  of  Athy,  and  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Fassadining,  co.  Kilkenny,  but  chiefly  in 
the  baronies  of  Slieveroargy  and  Ballyadams,  Queens 
co.,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south-westward,  6 
miles  ;  breadth,  from  }  to  2j.  Area  of  the  Fassa- 
dining  section,  639  acres,  3  roods,  30  perches;  of 
the  Slievemargy  section,  3,438  acres,  2  roods,  15 
perches;  of  the  Ballyadams  section,  4, 138  acre*,  3 
roods,  17  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
4,032  ;'  in  1841.  4.133.  Houses  720.  Pop.  of  the 
Fassadining  section,  in  1841,  500.  Houses  91. 
Pop.  of  the  Slievemargv  section,  in  1831,  1,697; 
in  1841.  1,760.  Houses  313.  Pop.  of  the  Bally- 
adams section,  in  1831,  1,859 ;  in  1841,  1,873. 
Houses  316.  The  Fassadining  and  the  Slieve- 
sections.  and  the  south-western  and  western 
of  the  Ballyadams  section,  are  prevailingly 
"  tetter  adapted  for  pasturage  than 
tillage ;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  Ballyadams 
section,  and  a  belt  along  the  east  of  the  Slievemargy 
section,  comprise  some  good  arable  land,  and  pre- 
sent a  warm  and  pleasant  appearance.  Hacket's- 
hill,  near  the  centre  of  the  Slievemargy  section,  has 
an  attitude  of  885  fret  above  sea-level;  a  height 
about  1  mile  north  of  Hacket  s-hill,  has  an  altitude 
of  895  feet ;  and  the  highest  ground  in  the  Bally- 
adams section,  is  at  the  church,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
375  feet.  The  collieries  of  Mullaghmore  are  situated 
the  centre  of  the  Ballyadams  section  ;  and 
wire  collieries  are  situated  in  the  Slieve- 
r»d  immediately  connected  with 
iewtown  collieries  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Killaban.  "  The  glebe  or  rather  church- 
land  of  Rathaspeck,"  says  Gorton,  "  was  undermined 
by  the  collieries  of  Dunane,  part  of  the  great  coal- 
field of  Leinster,  in  consequence  of  which  the  last 
insecure,  and  was  abandoned."  The 
are  Gracefield-house,  Inch-bouse,  Milltown- 
Boley-house.  We  formerly  culled  from 
an  extensive  description  by  Brewer  a  few  brief  in- 
teresting notices  of  Gracefield  [which  see]  .  and  we 
now  copy  from  the  same  author  a  notice  of  the  other 
artificial  objects  of  chief  interest  within  the  parish. 
*'  The  monastic  ruins  of  Rathasbuck,  the  Bishop's- 
fort,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  William  Grace,  Bart., 
formerly  presented  an  interesting  object  from  the 
house  of  Gracefield.  Its  ivy-mantled  walls,  high 
belfry,  and  large  eastern  window,  were  conspicuous 
in  the  scenery  at  the  distance  of  about  half-a-mile  to 
the  north.  From  the  materials  of  these  ruins,  the 
adjoining  church  of  Rathasbuck  parish  has  lately 
been  erected,  which,  in  common  with  most  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  this  country,  wants  the  characteristic 
appendage  of  a  comfortable  vicarage-house.  In  the 
topographical  collections  of  Sheffield  Grace,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  a  faithful  representation  of  these  very  an- 
cient remains,  as  they  appeared  previous  to  1813,  is 
preserved.  Their  Gothic  simplicity,  and  apparent 
antiquity,  with  the  broken  outline  of  the  monastery 
walls,  present  a  happy  subject  for  the  pencil.  The 
monastery  was  apparently  on  a  small  and  humble 
and  was  probably  only  a  cell,  subordinate 


|  to  the  more  considerable  religious  establishment  of 
Old-Court,  situated  on  the  town  land  of  Clonpierce, 
about  two  miles  from  hence.  To  the  family  of  O  More, 
princes  of  Leix,  the  foundation  of  this  structure,  and 
of  that  last-mentioned,  are  ascribed.  At  the  distance 
of  about  150  yards  to  the  south-west  of  these  ruins 
are  the  remains  of  a  rath,  or  fort,  the  appellation  of 
which  evidently  assists  in  forming  the  name  of  this 
parish;  and  the  adjunct  of  4  Asbuck '  (Bishop)  is 
strongly  indicative  of  primeval  importance.  Under 
the  site  of  buildings  connected  with  the  former 
church,  three  vaulted  chambers  continued,  until  the 
year  1813,  in  perfect  preservation,  in  one  of  which 
was  a  well  of  remarkably  fine  spring  water.  In 
these  vaults  were  found,  some  few  years  back,  two 
cumbrous  door -keys,  with  curiously  constructed 
wards  and  handles,  together  with  an  ill-shaped  drink- 
ing vessel,  and  some  coins.    In  the  adjoining  fields 
have,  likewise,  been  discovered  several  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, including  many  pieces  of  ancient  coin,  a  short 
dagger,  or  sword,  of  brass,  and  a  pin,  five  inches  long, 
with  a  chased  broach,  of  the  same  metal,  adorned 
with  four  yellow  stones.  These  ornamented  broaches 
were  formerly  used  for  fastening  the  collar  of  the 
loose  cloak,  mantle,  or  toga,  of  the  ancient  Irish. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  a  tract  of  land,  con- 
_  of  about  four  acres,  on  the  north  and  south 
of  the  church,  have  been  long  remarkable  for 
containing  vast  quantities  of  human  bones.    A  fond 
tradition  thus  accounts  for  the  circumstance  of  these 
traces  of  mortality  lying  over  so  considerable  an  ex- 
tent of  surface.    When  the  4  great  plague  '  raged  in 
this  country,  and  all  human  effort  to  arrest  its  fury- 
was  unavailing,  the  monastic  boundaries  of  Rathas- 
buck offered  a  secure  asylum  to  the  despairing  peo- 
ple.   Whoever  took  refuge  within  these  holy  limits 
escaped  contagion ;  for  such  was  the  unalterable  vir- 
tue of  the  place,  that  those  who  arrived  there  sick 
died  in  a  few  hours,  without  spreading  the  infection, 
and  were  buried  on  the  spot  where  they  breathed 
their  last.    Several  thousands  of  people  are  said  to 
have  been  interred  here  at  that  time,  and  the  numer- 
ous temporary  habitations  erected  by  the  survivors, 
suddenly  converted  these  sequestered  scenes  of  re- 
ligious meditation  into  the  resemblance  of  a  large 
and  populous  town.    The  origin  of  this  tradition 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily  developed ;  but  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  that,  on  levelling  a  long  earthen 
bank,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  covered  with 
low  scrubby  underwood,  forty-two  fire-places  were 
found  in  a  line,  at  the  distance  of  about  20  feet 
asunder.  They  were  chiefly  constructed  of  small  flat 
brick,  and  had  no  appearance  of  being  designed  for 
grates.    Tbecastle  of  Milltown  (Bally  vuilling)  and 


Inch-house,  its  opposite  neighbour  on  the 
hill,  are  also  situated  on  the  estate  of  Sir  William 
Grace.  We  are  not  enabled  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
the  former  building ;  but  its  antiquity  is  evidently 
great,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  local  document  or  tra- 
dition. One  square  tower  constitutes  the  principal  re- 
mains of  this  structure,  to  which  is  attached  a  modern 
dwelling-house.  Most  of  the  outworks,  consisting 
of  walls  and  earthen  mounds,  are  now  levelled, 
whilst  stagnant  fish-ponds  occupy  the  site  of  the  sur- 
rounding fosse.  The  situation  of  this  castle  would 
appear  to  have  been  calculated  for  domestic  comfort, 
rather  than  for  defensive  warfare.  The  building  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  a  shallow  rivulet,  and  is  well 
sheltered  by  hills  in  every  direction,  except  towards 
the  south." — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  £300;  nett,  £258  18s.  lid. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1813, 
by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.    Sitting.  90 ;  attendance  90. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Wolfliill  hat  an  at- 
tendance of  375 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  two  chapel*  in  the 
parishes  of  Ballyadams  and  Tullowmoy.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  at  Doonane  has  an  attendance 
of  1,220;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, it  united  to  the  chapel  of  Killabane.  In 
18.14,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  78  Churchmen,  13 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  3,941  Roman  Catholics; 
2  Sunday  schools,  held  in  the  two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  were  usually  attended  by  about  550  chil- 
dren; and  5  daily  schools  were  supported  wholly  by 
fees,  and  had  on  their  books  200  boys  and  133  girls. 
In  1842,  the  National  Board  had  2  schools  at  Wolf- 
hill. 

RATHASPECK,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Forth, 
2}  miles  south-south-wc«t  of  Wexford,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Length,  west-north-westward,  3J  miles; 
breadth,  from  |  to  2;  area,  2.804  acres,  1  rood,  31 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  626;  in  1841,  737.  Houses 
109.  The  extreme  west  is  part  of  the  Forth  moun- 
tains ;  but  the  other  districts  lie  low,  and  prevail- 
ingly consist  of  good  land.  The  summits  of  the  hills 
called  Carrickfoyle  •  Rock,  and  Carrickadea- Rock, 
and  situated  on  the  western  boundary,  have  altitudes 
above  sea-level  of  respectively  687  and  776  feet. 
The  seats  are  Crubstowri-bouse.  Rat  ha*  pick -house, 
Havstown-house,  Johnstown-castle,  Fairfield-house, 
and1  Lammerstown-bouse.  The  roads  from  Wexford 
to  Duncormack  and  Clonmines  pass  through  the  in- 
terior.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  St.  Patrick's  of  Wexford,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  Tithe  composition,  £120  9s.  7 id.  A  curate 
for  Rathaspeck  and  Kildavin  receives  a  salary  of 
£69  4s.  7}d.  The  church  was  enlarged  in  1824  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £276  18a.  5}d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance  130. 
In  1834,  the  Protectants  amounted  to  176,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  500;  a  Sunday  school  was 
usually  attended  by  about  50  children ;  and  a  daily 
school  was  wholly  supported  by  Mrs.  Crogan  Mor- 
gan, and  had  on  its  books  76  bov*  and  74  girls. 

RATHASPECK,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 
goUh,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  contains  the 
small  town  of  Rathowkn  i  which  see.  Length, 
south-eastward,  5  miles ;  breadth, from  5  to  2} ;  area, 
7.664  acres,  1  rood,  3  perches, — of  which  134  acres, 
24  perches  are  in  Lough  Iron,  198  acres,  3  roods,  39 
perches  are  in  Lough  Glen,  and  48  acres  are  in  the 
river  Liny.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,170;  in  1841,  2.135. 
Houses  333.  Pop  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
1,565;  in  1841,  1,585.  Houses  248.  Lough  Glen 
lies  on  the  western  boundary,  and  has  a  surface- 
elevation  of  208  feet  above  sea-level ;  Lough  Iron 
lies  on  the  eastern  boundary,  and  has  a  surface- 
elevation  of  204  feet  above  sea-level;  the  river  limy 
flows  along  the  south-eastern  boundary;  and  the 
creeping  rivulet,  called  the  Black-river,  flows  through 
the  interior  to  Lou^h  Iron.  The  surface  lies  on  the 
western  margin  of  Westmeath,  is  all  low,  and  forms 
part  of  the  great  plain  of  the  central  counties  of 
Leinster.  The  western  district  is  prevailingly  bojrjry ; 
but  the  other  districts  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
good  land.  The  seats  are  Ro<  ktield.  Fairyhall,  No- 
lagh-lodge,  Newpark-cottage,  and  Newpass-bouse, 
— the  la»t  the  residence  of  Mr.  Whitty.  The  mail- 
road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo  traverses  the  interior  

This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  Glebe.  £18.  Gross 
income,  £1 10  6s.  l\d. ;  nett,  £100  6s.  3}d.  Patron, 
Sir  John  Bennett  Piers,  Bart.  The  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £128  5s.;  and  arc  impropriate  in  the 
patron.  The  church  was  built  in  1814.  bv  means  of 
a  g.lt  of  £7.W  9s.  2jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits;  and  enlarged  in  1821,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 


£184  12s.  3}d.  from  that  Board.  Sittings  250; 
attendance  90.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  375;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par* 
ocbtal  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ra*- 
sagh.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  218 
Churchmen,  4  Presbyterians,  and  1.055  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was  usually  at- 
tended by  about  40  children ;  and  4  daily  school* — 
one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £6  a- year  from  th* 
Ardagh  Association  and  £1  from  the  curate,  and  one 
with  £10  from  the  Ardagh  Association  and  £4  from 
Mr.  Crawford— had  on  their  books  92  boys  and  75 
girls. 

RATIIASS.    See  Ratash. 

RATHASSIL.    See  Athassel. 

RATHAYNE.    See  Rataihb. 

RATHBARRY,  a  parish,  3  miles  south  of  Clon- 
akilty,  and  partly  in  the  western  division  of  the 
barony  of  East  Carberv,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of 
Ibane  and  Barryroe,  co.  Cork.  Munster.  Length.  3 
miles;  breadth,  2J.  Area  of  the  Carbery  section, 
376  acres ;  of  the  Ibane  and  Barryroe  section,  4.359 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 2,748  ;*  in  1841, 
2,726.  Houses  429.  Pop.  of  the  Ibane  and  Barryroe 
section,  in  1841,  2,543.  Houses  396.  The  surface 
lies  on  the  east  side  of  Ross  Harbour ;  its  vantage- 
grounds  command  superb  views  of  the  intricate  coast- 
lir.,-,  and  the  adjacent  and  intersecting  seas  away  to 
Toe  Head ;  its  coast  is  picturesque,  diversified,  and 
occasionally  bold  and  romantic;  and  its  interior  is 
greatly  beautified  with  Lord  Carbery's  handsome  de- 
mesne of  Castle- Freke:  which  see.  Rathbarry- 
castle.  the  original  pile  on  the  site  of  the  present  man- 
sion of  Castle-Freke,  was  an  ancient  fortified  resi- 
dence of  the  Harrys  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ross.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £174  2s.  1  lid.  ;  glebe,  £4  10s.  Gross 
income,  £  178  12s.  Hid.;  nett,  £  169  4s.  3d.  Patron, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Stewart  and  his  heirs.  One  por- 
tion of  the  rectorial  tithes,  compounded  for  £174 
2s.  lljd.,  is  impropriate  in  Capt.  Roberta  and  in 
Thomas  Wade  Post,  Esq. ;  and  another  portion, 
compounded  for  £63  7s.  lid.,  is  appropriate.  The 
church  was  built  in  1825,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£830  15s.  4)d.,  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  attendance  45.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,500;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Ardfield.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed to  67.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,466 ;  a  Pro- 
testant Sunday  school  was  usually  attended  by  about 
17  children .  and  two  daily  schools — the  one  of  which 
was  supported  with  £30  a-year  from  Lord  Carbery, 
and  the  other  salaried  with  £15  from  the  National 
Board— had  on  their  books  87  boys  and  75  girls. 

RATHBEAGH,  a  parish,  2}  miles  north-east  of 
Freshford,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Fassadining, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Galmoy,  co.  Kilkenny,  Lein- 
ster. Length,  eastward,  21  miles;  breadth,  from  ] 
to  2L  Area  of  the  Fassadining  section.  354  acre*. 
I  rood.  28  perches ;  of  the  Galmov  section.  2,4*19 
acres.  33  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  183 1 .  736  j 
in  1841,  1,014.  Houses  168.  Pop.  of  the  Galmoy 
section,  in  1841,  896.  Houses  136.  The  river 
Nore,  pursuing  a  southerly  course,  forms  the  line  of 
division  between  the  two  sections;  and  the  small 
lake  Fower  lies  in  the  Fassadining  section.  The 
highest  ground  is  on  the  south-west  border  of  the 
Galmoy  section,  and  has  an  altitude  of  252  feet  above 
sea- level.  In  comparatively  very  ancient 
copper  and  silver  ores  were  found  in  this  parish ; 
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the  first  money  coined  in  Ireland  i«  alleged  to  have  j 
issued  from  Rathbeagh.  The  seats  are  Hecch-Hill- 
Bou»e,  Sweetbill- house,  and  Brookville- house — 
Rathbeagb  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bene-  j 
See  of  Agkocre  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Tithe  composition,  £215 ;  glebe.  £30.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  61,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic to  600;  and  2  daily  schools  were  jointly  salaried 
with  £16  a-year  from  the  National  Board  and  £24 
from  local  contribution ;  and  had  on  their  books  120 
bovs  and  100  girls. 

RATH  BEG.  See  Bkheena. 
RATHBEGOAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Rat- 
oath,  2}  mile*  south  by  west  of  the  village  of  Rat- 
oath,  eo.  Meath,  Leins'ter.  Length,  east  by  south- 
ward, 2^  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area,  2,865 
acres  9  roods.  24  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  282  ;  in 
1841.  304.  Homes  47.  The  surface  consists  of 
good  land  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Dun- 
shau*blin  to  Dublin.    Nearly  in  the  centre  is  the 

hamlet  of  Black-Bush  This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Vica- 
ird  tithe  composition,  £143  Is.  6d. ;  glebe,  £15. 
Gross  income,  £158  Is.  6d. ;  nett,  £132  4s.  Id. 
Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £18  9s.  2]d. ;  and  are  im- 
propriate in  the  patron.  The  church  was  built  in 
1817.  bv  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2?d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  150;  attend- 
ance, from  15  to  20.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  33,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  258. 
RATHBIN,  a  supposititious  parish  in  co.  Kil- 
Leinster.  Mr.  Tighe,  in  his  Statistical  Ob- 
relative  to  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  sAys, 
"Moncktown  and  Rathbin  were  probably  in  the  bar- 
•nv  of  Gowran,  but  their  situations  are  not  known." 
The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Eccle- 
siastical Revenues  and  Patronage,  states  Rathbin  to 
be  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Burnchurcb, 
in  the  dio.  of  Ossory,  and  assigns  to  it  as  a  parish  in 
1831  a  population  of  158;  yet  that  very  Report  de- 
clares it  to  be  "  unknown  as  a  parish,"  and  repre- 
sents it  as  a  mere  titular  denomination  in  the  incum- 
bent's titles.  The  First  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Instruction  returns  Rathbin,  Garran, 
and  Moncktown,  as  three  parishes,  and  assigns  to 
them  unitedly  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  158,  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

RATHBOURNEY.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Burren.  2J  miles  south-south- west  of  Bally  vaughan, 
co.  Clare,  Munster.    Length,  southward,  5  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  4 ;  area,  9,633  acres,  39  perches,  j 
Pop.,  in  1831,  848;  in  1841,  1,000.    Houses  177. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  mountain- 
ous ;  and  very  much  is  exceedingly  rocky,  and  either 
quite  waste  or  merely  pastoral.   Cappanavulla  nioun-  ! 
ism,  on  the  northern  boundary,  has  an  altitude  of  . 
1,023  feet  above  sea-level ;  a  height  on  the  southern  | 
boundary  has  an  altitude  of  635  feet ;  a  height  on  the 
eastern  border  has  also  an  altitude  of  635  feet ;  and  a 
height  on  the  western  border  has  an  altitude  of  920 
feet.    The  hamlets  are  Knockatun,  Lissaroo,  Cahir- 
macun,  and  Croagh ;  the  chief  seat  is  Ballyallaban-  j 
house;  and  the  principal  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  1 
J.ouphiri'*- castle,  Craggan-castle,  Johnsgrave-house,  j 
and  two  churches,  and  the  sites  of  Lissyisheen-castlc  ; 
and  another  castle.    The  road  from  Ballyraughan  , 
to  Ennistyraon  traverses  the  interior — This  parish  , 
h  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilfenora.    Tithe  com-  j 
position,  £100.    The  rectories  of  Ratiibocrnev,  i 
jDroxcrehy,  Glaninagh,  and  Killonauiia*  [sec 
these  articles},  constitute  the  benefice  of  Rathbour- 
ney.    Length,  8  miles;  breadth,  4.    Pop.,  in  1831, 
4.336.    Gross  income,  £330;  nett,  £312  5s.    Pa-  { 
The  church  is  of  unknown  date,  j 


Sittings  60;  attendance  9.  The  Roman  Catholie 
chapels  of  Rathbourney  and  Killonaghan  have  an  at- 
tendance of  respectively  600  and  4G0;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually 
united.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Rathbourney  consisted  of  1  Churchman,  and  909  Ro- 
man Catholics;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  con- 
sisted of  21  Churchmen,  4  Presbyterians,  and  4,629 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  pay  daily  school  in  the  parish 
had  on  its  books  12  boys  and  50  girls ;  and  there 
was  also  a  daily  school  in  Killonaghan. 

RATHBOVNE,  or  Bat.rathboyve.  a  parish  2} 
miles  south  by  east  of  Kells,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Navan,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper  Kells, 
co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  west  by  southward, 
3\  miles;  extreme  breadth.  2.  Area  of  the  Lower 
Navan  section,  599 acres.  2  roods,  23  perches;  of  the 
Upper  Kells  section,  3,392  acres,  1  rood.  27  perches. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,271 ;  in  1841,  1.235. 
Houses  190.  Pop.  of  the  Upper  Kells  section,  in 
1831,  1,031;  in  1841,  1.069.  Houses  164.  The 
surface  consists,  in  general,  of  good  land ;  and  is  tra- 
versed, across  the  west  end,  by  the  road  from  Kells 
to  Athboy.  The  seats  arc  Cortown-castle,  Bally- 
beg-house,  and  Cbarlesfort, — the  la«t  the  residence 
of  John  Tindatl,  Esq.  Adjoining  Ballybeg  is  the 
oldest  and  most  extensive  tree  nursery  in  Ireland. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of* Kells  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe 
composition,  £277.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
bos  an  attendance  of  about  1,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Bohermeen  and  Boyerstown,  in  the  parish 
of  Ardbraccan.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  94,  and  the  Roman  Cutbolies  to  1,176 ;  and  2  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £  1 6  a-year 
from  Mr.  Tysdall— had  on  their  books  50  boys  and 
68  girls. 

RATHBRAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow.  Leinster.  It  contains 
the  town  of  Stratpord-cpon-Slaney:  which  see. 
Length,  southward,  8^  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2j  ; 
area,  5,831  acres,  3  roods,  I  perch.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,833 ;  in  1841,  2,221 .  Houses  335.  The  surface  is 
bisected  south-south- west waid  by  the  Slaney;  and 
consists  of  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  portion  of  the 
valley  and  hill-screens  of  that  river.  The  elevation 
above  sea-level  of  the  Slaney's  bed  at  the  point 
where  the  stream  leaves  the  parish  is  394  feet.  The 
summit  of  Rathcoran  mountain  on  the  southern  boun- 


dary has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 


the  summit  of  another  height  on  the  northern  border 
has  an  altitude  of  945  feet ;  and  the  most  remarkable 
height,  additional  to  these,  is  Rathnagrce,  a  little 
north-west  of  Rathcoran.  The  seats  arc  Saunders- 
ville,  Goldenfort-hou^e,  Ballyhook,  Ballinacrow, 
and  Saunders'-grove, — the  last  the  residence  of  R. 
S.  Saunders,  Esq.,  and  presenting  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  old  tngli»h  manor-house.  The  other 
features  and  objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  Stratford.  The  interior  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Wexford,  by  way  of 
Blessington  and  Newtownbarry. — This  parish  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  pari-h  of  Baltinglass,  but  is 
now  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Leighlin.  Glebe,  £21.  Gross  income,  £113 
7s.  Id. ;  nett,  £98  14s.  11  Jd.  Patron,  the  Hon.  John 
Wingfield.  The  tithes  belong  to  the  incumbent  of 
Balttnglass.  The  church  was  built  in  1790,  at  the 
private  cost  of  the  late  Edward,  Earl  of  Aldbo- 
rough.  Sittings  150;  attendance  60.  The  Presby- 
terian meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  80.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,050; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Boltinglass.    In  1834,  the 
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parishioners  consisted  of  310  Churchmen,  139  Pres. 
oyteriai  :  - .  and  2,468  Roman  Catholics ;  a  Protestant 
Sunday  school  was  usually  attended  by  about  40 
children  ;  and  0  pav  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 
a  classical  school  tor  boys—had  on  their  books  160 
bora  and  125  girls. 

R  ATHBR  AN,  co.  .Mayo.    See  R  ATHKEA. 
RATHBRIDE,  a  hamlet  in  the  pariah  of  Tully. 
barony  of  East  Ophaly,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It 
standi*  adjacent  to  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  and  21  miles  north-north-east  of 
the  town  of  Kildare.    A  fair  is  held  on  July  5.  In 
the  vicinity  are  Rathbride-house,  Rathbridc-cottage, 
and  Rathbridc  Hare-Park, — the  two  latter  within 
the  limits  of  the  Curragh  and  within  the  parish  of 
Kildare.    Pop.  of  the  hamlet  not  specially  returned. 
RATHCAVAN.    See  Racavan 
RATHCLARE,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Orrery 
and  Kilmore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.    Post-town,  But- 
te vant.    Fairs  arc  held  on  April  2C,  July  1,  Nov.  1, 
and  Dec.  17.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

RATHCLARIN,  a  parish  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  barony  of  East  Carliery,  4J  miles  south  by 
ea<t  of  Bandon,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the 
village  of  Kilbrittain  :  which  see.  Length,  3j 
miles;  breadth,  2j ;  area,  5,901  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  2,775;  in  1841,  2,907.  Houses  471.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,619.  Houses  428. 
The  surface  is  washed  on  the  south,  partly  by  the 
Arigadeen  river,  but  chiefly  by  the  upper  stretch  of 
the  bay  of  Courtmacsherry .  The  land  is,  in  general, 
of  ordy  middle-rate  quality  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  facility  with  which  sea- manure  can  be  procured, 
it  is  of  greater  value  than  land  of  the  same  quality 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast  This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Tithe  composition,  £650;  glebe,  £36.  Gross  in- 
come. £686 ;  nett,  £615  10s.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1650.  Sit- 
tings 200;  attendance  50.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  3,000.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  140,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  2,563;  a  Sunday  school  was  usually  at- 
tended by  about  8  children .  and  6  daily  schools — one 
of  which  was  salaried  with  £6  a- year  from  the  rec- 
tor and  £8  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  one  with  £6  from  Mr.  Scaly,  one  with  about 
£14  from  the  London  Hibernian  Societies,  and  one, 
which  admitted  40  poor  children,  with  £4  from  the 


Roman  Catholic  clergyman— had  on  their  books  267 
boys  and  197  girls. 

RATHCLINE,  or  Rathline,  a  barony  of  the 
county  of  Longford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  the  haronv  of  Moydoe ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  barony  of  Abbeyshruel ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
comity  of  Westmeath ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
county  of  Roscommon.  Its  greatest  length,  west 
by  northward,  is  10|  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from 
4  of  a  mile  at  the  east  end  to  9|  miles  near  the  west 
end  ;  and  its  area  is  48,839  acres.  3  roods,  9  perches, 
— of  which  8,820  acres,  2  roods,  37  perches  are 
water.  Lough  Ree  forms  five-sixths  of  the  western 
boundary,  arid  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  southern 
boundary;  and  the  riven  Shannon  and  Inny  trace 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  respective  boundaries. 
The  surface  of  the  barony  is  everywhere  low,  and 
comprises  a  large  aggregate  of  bog.  The  eastern 
district  is  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal  — This  bar- 
ony contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Caahel, 
Rathclinc,  and  Shruel,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Kilcomack,  Noughaval,  and  Taghshinny.  The 
towns  and  chief  villages  are  Keenagh,  Lanesborough, 
and  part  of  BaUymahon.  The  Act  6  and  7  William 
IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  one  townland  and  part  of 
another  in  the  parish  of  Noughaval,  from  the  barony 


of  Abbeyshruel  to  that  of  Rathcline, — pop.,  in  1841. 
26.  Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Rathcline,  in  1831. 
14.375;  in  1841,  14,589.  House*  2,436. 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1.910;  in 
turet  and  trade,  490 ;  in  other  pursuits,  204. 
ilies  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
71;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  833;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  1,651 ;  on  means  not  specified,  49. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2. 180:  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,493; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,839.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  719;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1.702; 

who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  4,050  Rathcline 

barony  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Longford.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
is  2.864;  and  of  these,  1,581  were  valued  under  £5, 

-573,  under  £10  302,  under  £15.-150. 

£20,-82,  under  £25.-55,  under  £30,-52, 
£40,-28,  under  £50,— and  41,  at  and  above  £50. 

RATHCLINE.  or  Rathuke,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Rathcline,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Lanesborough  :  which  see. 
Length,  south  by  westward,  6  miles;  breadth,  from 
4  to  41;  area.  12,883  acres,  1  rood,  7  perehes.-of 
which  1,820  acres,  1  rood.  26  perches  are  in  Lougb 
Ree,  93  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches  are  in  the  river 
Shannon,  and  96  acres,  3  roods,  8  perches  are  in 
Lough  Bannow.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,036;  in  1841, 
3,095.  Houses  496.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1831.  2,646;  in  1841.  2,792.  Houses  448.  The 
Shannon  and  Lough  Ree  form  the  whole  of  the 
western  boundary ;  and  Lough  Bannow  lies  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  interior.  The  islands  of  Lougb 
Ree  which  belong  to  the  parish  are  Little  Island, 
Inchenagh,  Goats'  Island,  Bushy  Island,  and  Incbar- 
mundermot.  The  land  of  the  parish  is  nearly  all 
low  and  level ;  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  bog  ;  and 
the  greater  part  has  a  limestone  soil  of  a  light 
poor  description.  Rathcline-house,  the 
White,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  the  shore 
1 J  mile  south  of  Lanesborough  ;  and  some  < 
tively  high  grounds  on  its  demesne  command  a  good 
view  of  the  naked  and  boggy  country  which  flanks 
the  Connaught  side  of  Lough  Ree.  The  other  seata 
are  Mount-Davis,  Salisbury-lodge,  and  Clonbony- 
house.    The  road  from  Dublin  to  Roscommon  tra- 


verses the  interior  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 

a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £131  3s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £45.  Gross 
income.  £176  3s.  4d. ;  nett,  £154  lis.  lu^l.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £262  6s.  8d.,  and  are  impropriate  in 
Messrs.  Armstrong.  The  church  was  built  at  the 
private  cost  of  the  Lanesborough  family.  Sittings 
200 ;  attendance  9.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  900  and  150 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are 
mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  15,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,013;  and  5 
hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  192  boys  and  105 
girls.  In  1842,  a  National  school  at  Lanesborough 
was  salaried  with  £15  a-year  from  the  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  141  boys  and  133  girls. 

R  ATHCOFFEY.  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
raheen,  barony  of  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany,  3  miles 
north- north- ea«t  of  Clane,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  Esq..  purchased  from 
Richard  Wogan  Talbot,  Esq.  of  Malahide,  the  manor 
of  Ratheoffey,  built  upon  it  the  present  mansion, 
and.  with  the  exception  of  one  ancient  gateway, 
levelled  to  the  ground  an  old  castellated  and  fortified 
pile,  which  had  long  been  the  residence  of  the 
familv.  The  Wogans  were  of  Welsh 
and  settled  in  Ireland  so  early  as 
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of  the  13th  century ;  but  they  became  merged  by 
into  the  families  of  Talbot,  of 
owne,  of  Castle  -  Browne.  Sir 
Wogan  was  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L    The  Castle  of  Rathcoffey  was  captured 
iii  June  1642,  by  Colonel  Monk,  who  afterwards 
became  Duke  of  Albemarle  ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
he  made  seventy  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  exe- 
cuted in  Dublin  as  rebels. 
RATHCONDRATH.    See  Rathconrath. 
RATUCONEY.    Sec  Rathcooney. 
RATHCONNELL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Moyashel  and  Magheradernon,  6  miles  east-north- 
east of  Mullingar,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length, 
south-westward,  5J  miles;  extreme  breadth,  4; 
area,  15,659  acres,  1  rood,  12  perches, — of  which 
231  acres,  2  roods,  30  perches  are  water.    Pop.,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census,  3,002,  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  2,946;  in  1841, 
>  61 1.    About  405  acres  are  hog ;  and 


maining  portions  of  the  land  average  in  yearly 
about  35s.  per  plantation  acre,  prevailingly 
consist  of  low  and  level  grounds,  upon  a  limestone 
subsoil,  and  constitute  very  fine  grazing  districts ; 
but  tbougb  much  better  adapted  for  pasturage  than 
for  tillage,  they  have  very  largely  and  increasingly 
Wen  broken  up  for  tillage,  and  are  now  principally 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  here,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  Loughs  Drin,  Pot,  Slevin,  Roch-Hole, 
Sheevir,  Black,  and  White  lie  on  the  boundaries ; 
and  Loughs  Brittas  and  Black  in  the  interior.  The 
fine  demesne  of  Knockdrin,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Bart.,  occupies  the  extreme  west ; 
a  splendid  specimen  of  mixedly  natural  and 
artificial  scenery ;  abounds  in  decorations  of  wood 
and  water  ;  is  presided  over  by  a  handsome,  modern, 
castellated  mansion  ;  and  contains  a  bill  which  gives 
it  the  name  of  Knockdrin,  and  which  is  sheeted  all 
over  with  wood,  and  forms  one  of  the  roost  remark- 
able features  within  a  considerable  expanse  of  cir- 
cumjacent country.  The  other  seats  arc  Cooks- 
borough-house,  Rathconnell-cottage,  Clonlort-house, 
Reynella-house,  Knockbrack-house,  Edmondstown, 
and  Killvnan- house.  The  principal  hamlets  are 
Pass -if- you -can,  Newtown,  Cloghan,  Drumman, 
and  Ligdillon.  The  road  from  Mullingar  to  Castle- 
town-Del vin,  and  that  from  Castle- Pollard  to  Killu- 
can  pass  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a 
separate  benefice,  consisting  of  part  rectory  and  part 
vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  "  It  is  observed," 
says  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesias- 
tical Revenues  and  Patronage,  "  that  the  benefice 


of  Rathconnell,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  an 
ciently  an  union  of  the  parishes  of  Rathconnell  and 
Turin ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  tithes  of  Rathcon- 
nel  belonged  to  the  incumbent,  who  only  enjoyed 
the  vicarial  tithes  of  the  parish  denominated  Turin." 
Tithe  composition  belonging  to  the  incumbent,  £184 
12s.  3*d. ;  glebe,  £42  8s.  1  Id.  Gross  income  £231 
8s.  11  Jd.;  nett,  £177  3«.  4*d.  Patron,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Drogbeda.  The  rectorial  tkhes  of  the  Turin 
portion  of  the  benefice  are  compounded  for  £184 
12s.  3 }d.,  and  are  impropriate  in  Nicholas  Ogle, 
Esq.  of  Dysert.  The  church  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  parish,  and  was  built  in  17U8, 
by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9jd.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  sum  of  £369  4s.  7Jd. 
raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  120;  at- 
tendance 60.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  about  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Mountain.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
208  Churchmen,  8  Presbyterians,  and  2,784  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  I 
books  45  boys  and  12  girls. 


RATHCONNELL,  one  of  three  denominations 
of  a  bog,  in  the  baronies  of  Farbill,  and  Moyashel 
and  Magheradernon,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It 
lies  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Royal  Canal,  from 
1  mile  to  5J  miles  east  of  Mullingar.  The  other 
denominations  than  Rathconnell,  arc  Wood -Down 
and  Great-Down.  The  entire  bog  comprises  an  area 
of  2,505  acres ;  and  lies  from  292 i  to  336J  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  water  in  Dublin  bay.  It  is  in 
general  very  firm ;  and  has  long  been  the  principal 
source  for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  Mullingar.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £2,599  17s.  lOd. 

RATHCONRATH,  a  barony  of  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
by  the  barony  of  Moygoish  ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magheradernon;  on  the 
south-east,  by  the  barony  of  Moycashel ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  baronies  of  Moycashel  and  Clonlonan  ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  the  barony  of  Kilkenny- West  and  the 
county  of  Longford.  Its  length,  south-westward, 
is  10  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  7  ;  and  its  area  is 
48,415  acres,  23  perches, — of  which  207  aeres,  3 
roods,  33  perches  are  water.  The  surface  comprises 
some  bog,  and  several  hills  and  undulations ;  but,  in 
general,  it  forms  part  of  a  great  fertile  plain.  The 
principal  heights  are  the  hills  of  Ushnagh,  Rathcon- 
rath,  and  Skeagh,  all  situated  in  the  east,  and  pos- 
sessing an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  respectively 
802,  479,  and  420  feet.— This  barony  contains  part 
of  the  parish  of  Dysert,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishea 
of  Ballymore,  Ballymorin,  Churchtown,  Conry, 
Killure,  Piercetown,  Rathcenrath,  and  Temple- 
patrick.  The  principal  villages  are  Rathconrath, 
Ballymore,  and  Moyvore.  Pop.,  in  1831,  15,084; 
in  1841,  15,317.  Houses  2.652.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,263 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  368;  in  other  pursuits,  161.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  56 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  690 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  1,982  ;  on  means  not  specified,  64.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,968;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,583;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,206.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  714 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,736;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  4,358 — Rathconrath  barony 
lies  partly  in  the  Poor-law  union  of  Athlone,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Mullingar.  The  total  number  of 
tenements  valued  is  2,426 ;  and  of  these,  1,380  wer« 
valued  under  £5,-324,  under  £10,-206,  under 
£15,-93,  under  £20,-79,  under  £25,-62,  under 
£30,-78,  under  £40,-55,  under  £50,— and  149,  at 
and  above  £50. 

RATHCONRATH,  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  6 
miles  west  of  Mullingar,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster. 
Length,  south -south -eastward,  5  miles;  breadth, 
from  j  to  3J ;  area,  8,745  acres,  3  roods,  7  perches, 
— of  which  51  acres,  I  rood,  33  perches  are  in  Mount- 
Dalton  lake.  Pop,,  in  1831,  2,862 ;  in  1841,  3,378. 
Houses  599.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
2,627;  in  1841,  3,165.  Houses  561.  The  number 
of  townlands  is  22.  The  proportions  to  one  another 
of  arable  land,  meadow  land,  and  pasture  land,  are 
13,  1,  and  33;  but  the  last  of  these  classes  includes 


a  considerable  extent  of  bog  and  morass.  The  only 
hills  are  those  of  Rathconrath  and  Skeagh,  with  al- 
titudes above  sea-level  of  respectively  479  and  426 
feet.  Mount-Dalton  lake  lies  chiefly  within  the 
parish  of  Rathconrath,  but  partly  also  within  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Churchtown.  The  principal  bogs 
are  those  of  Killahee  and  Balnacarra.  The  rivulet 
Rathconrath  issues  from  the  former  of  these  bogs, 
and  runs  northward  toward  the  Inny ;  and  the  rivulet 
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the  parochial  union  of  Piercetown.  Limestone  and 
black  flag  arc  quarried ;  and  limestone  gravel  is 
raised  and  used  as  a  natural  manure.  The  seats 
are  Mount -Dal  ton.  house,  Rath  castle,  Oldtown- 
house,  and  Mearscourt-house.  The  first  of  these 
aeats  was  built  about  the  year  1790,  bv  Count  Rich* 
ard  D* Alton,  a  count  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  Austrian  service.  A 
pyramidal  monument,  fifty  feet  high,  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  amidst  a  handsome  plantation,  and 
commanding  a  very  extensive  and  interesting  pros- 
pect, was  built  within  the  Mount- Dal  ton  demesne, 
by  the  same  gentleman  and  his  brother.  General 
James  D* Alton,  in  honour  of  George  III.,  the  Em* 
peror  Joseph  II.,  and  the  Empress  Marie  Therese ;  j 
and  three  of  ita  sides  are  adorned  with  profiles  of  these 
sovereigns  in  white  marble,  while  the  fourth  bears 
the  D'Alton  arms  and  a  suitable  inscription.  At  the 
death  of  Count  Oliver  D'Alton,  the  last  male  heir 
of  the  ancient  family  of  D'Alton,  the  Mount-Dai  ton 
estates  were  inherited  by  his  three  sisters.  The 
chief  antiquities  within  the  parish  are  ten  raths,  one 
of  which  contains  several  rooms  or  recesses, — the 
ruins  of  Milltown-castle,  Simonstown-castle,  and  an- 
other castle, — and  the  ruins  of  the  former  church  of 
Rathconrath,  enclosing  the  burial-place  of  the  re- 
mains of  General  D'Alton.  The  chief  of  the  raths, 
or  Rath-Conrath  par  excellence,  adjoins  the  village, 
bas  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  470  feet-  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  beautifully  undulated 
circumjacent  country.  The  road  from  Mullingar 
to  Ballymahon  passes  through  the  central  district 
of  the  parish,  and  the  Royal  Canal  passes  across  the 
northern  district.  The  village  of  Rathconrath  stands 
on  the  Mullingar  and  Ballymahon  road,  and  on  the 
eastern  verge  of  the  parish ;  but  it  is  a  very  poor 
place,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  containing  the 
church  and  a  constabulary  barrack,  for  giving  its 
name  to  the  parish  and  the  barony,  and  for  giving 
the  title  of  baron-palatine  to  the  families  of  D'Alton 
and  Owen.  The  Owen  race  of  barons  of  Rathcon- 
rath became  extinct  in  the  male  line  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  the  death  of  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  uterine  brother  of  Hugh  O'Neill, 
Earl  of  Tyrone.     Area  of  the  village,  14  acres. 

Pop.,  in  1831,  235;  in  1841,  213.    Houses  38  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  se|MU*ate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £267  ; 
glebe,  £27  14s.  Gross  income,  £294  14*. ;  nett, 
•t  199  19s.  Id.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Lancsborougb. 
The  church  was  built  in  1809,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£738  9s.  2]d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100;  attendance,  from  20  to  25.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about 
1,500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Empore.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  90,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,825;  a  hedge-school  at  Iriahtown  was 
usually  attended  by  about  45  children  ;  and  3  daily 
schools  at  Milltown,  Rathconrath,  and  Simonstown, 
had  on  their  books  189  boys  and  117  girls.  The 
school  at  Milltown  was  salaried  with  £10  a-year 
from  the  National  Board ;  and  that  at  Rathconrath, 
with  £3  and  other  advantage*  from  the  rector.  In 
1S42,  the  National  Board  had  one  school  at  Mill- 
town,  and  another  at  Irishtown. 

RATHCOOLE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Cow- 
ran,  3}  miles  north-east  of  Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Length,  south-south-westward,  3}  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area,  3,672  acres,  3  roods,  25 
perches,— of  which  285  acres,  33  perches  lie  de- 
tached a  little  to  the  north-east.  It  contains  the 
village  of  Johnswell:  which  see.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,225;  in  1841,  1,283.  Houses  192.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  929.    Houses  137.  About 


one.  half  of  the  surface,  from  the  northern  extremity 
cuuthward,  is  mountainous ;  and  the  remainder  con- 
sists of  nearly  equal  proportions  of  good  land  and 
inferior  land.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the  extreme 
north,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,099  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  principal  residences  are  Mount- Ross  and 
Sandford's-court ;  and  the  chief  antiquities  are  ruins 
of  a  church  and  two  castles. — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe  composi- 
tion, £81  8*.  lOd.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £162  17s.  10d.;  and  are  appropriated 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Can  ice  cathedral. 
The  vicarages  of  Rathcoole  and  Kilktran  [see 
that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Rathcoole. 
Length,  34  miles ;  breadth,  24.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,331. 
Gross  income,  £109  19s.  lid.;  nett,  £93  4s.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the 
benefice  of  Clomantagh,  and  the  benefice  and  pre- 
bend of  Agbour,  in  the  dio.  of  Os«ory ;  and  is  non- 
resident in  Rathcoole.  A  curate  for  Rathcoole  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £30.  There  is  no  church.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  front 
1,000  to  1,100;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Dim- 
mer y  in  St.  John's  parish,  and  to  Maudlin-street 
chapel  in  Kilkenny.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  and  the  union  amounted  to  24 ;  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  parish  to  1,226;  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  the  union  to  1,334;  and  a  pay  daily  school  in 
the  parish  had  on  its  books  70  boys  and  30  girls. 

RATHCOOLE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  li  mile  north-west  bv  north  of  Fethard,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  west-south- west  ward, 
3J  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3\;  area,  5,904  acres.  8 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1,501;  in  1841,  1,077. 
Houses  240.  The  surface  consists  of  arable  and  po.*- 
ture  land  of  the  yearly  average  value  of  about  30s. 
per  plantation  acre.  The  principal  Beats  are  Derry- 
luskan.housc,  the  residence  of  Wrav  Palliser,  Esq. ; 
Rocklow-bouse,  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Freud, 
Esq. ;  Annesgift,  the  residence  of  George  Gougb, 
Esq. ;  Coolmoyle  -  house ;  Ardsallagh  -  house  ;  Pros- 
pect -  house  ;  "  Coolmore  -  house  ;  and  Rathcoole- 
castle.  The  chief  antiquities  arc  the  ruins  of  two 
churches,  the  site  of  a  third  old  church,  the  site  of 
an  old  castle,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  The  road 
from  Fethard  to  Cashcl  traverses  the  interior. — - 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Fettubd  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe 
composition,  £865 ;  glebe,  £33  13s.  OJd.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  56,  and  t 


56,  and  the 

Catholics  to  1,642 ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  bad  on  its 
books  16  boys  and  4  girls. 

RATHCOOLE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  formerly  in  the  barony  of  Upper- 
cross,  but  now  in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Dub- 
lin, Leinster.  Length,  southward,  4  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  I};  area,  4,705  acres,  1  rood,  30  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,409;*  in  1841,  1.527.  Houses  270. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  971.  House* 
164.  About  800  acres  arc  mountain-common;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  surface  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  excellent  land.  One  height  on  the  south* 
west  boundary  has  an  altitude  of  721  feet  above 
sea-level ;  one  on  the  eastern  boundary  has  an  alti- 
tude of  388  feet ;  and  three  in  the  southern  and 
mountainous  district  have  altitudes  of  respectively 
663,  1.008,  and  1,308  feet.  Two  corn-mills  are 
situated  in  the  north.  The  principal  seats  are 
Slndemore,  Rathcoole -house,  Ballinakilly- house, 
and  Johnstown  -  house, — the  last  the  residence  of 
John  Kennedy,  E*q.    The  northern  district  is  tra- 
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include  in 


>e  pop. of  1HS1  at  1,49ft ;  but  appears  to 
s  cuapeir?  of  Caluaghntowa. 
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by  the  mail- road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick ;  , 
•ml  the  southern  district  extends  to  the  south- west-  ' 
era  extremity  of  the  county,  and  contains  part  of 
the  8aggart-mll  {group  of  mountains.    The  trans- 
ference of  the  parish  from  Uppercroas  to  Newcastle 
was  made  by  the  Act  5  and  6  Victoria,  cap.  96.  , 
The  village  of  Rathcoole  stands  on  the  Dublin  and  , 
Limerick  mail-road,  2  miles  south-east  of  Newcastle,  1 
?}  north-east  by  east  of  Naas,  and  8  south-went  by  j 
west  of  Dublin.    It  contains  the  parish-church,  a 
dispensary,  two  schoolhouses,  and  a  constabulary  1 
The  dispensary  is  within  the  Celbridge 
-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  10,013  . 
acres,  with  a  pop.  of  3,157 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
ponded  £86  10s.,  and  administered  to  1,505  patients. 
Area  of  the  village,  20  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  602 ; 
in  1841,  556.    Houses  112.    Families  employed  ! 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  74 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  ! 
31 ;  in  other  pursuits,  13.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  3  ;  on  the  directing  of  | 
labour,  34;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  80;  on  1 
means  not  specified,  1. — Rathcoole  parish  is  a  vic- 
arage, in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.    Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £250;  glebe,  £27.    The  rectorial  tithes 
•re  compounded  for  £60;  and  are  appropriated  to 
the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.  The 
vicarage  of  Rathcoole,  and  the  chapelry  of  Cal- 
Uaciistowm  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Rathcoole.    Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,476.    Gross  income,  £304  16s. ; 
nett.  £287  10s.  6d.    Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
Church  was  built  in  1736,  by  means  of  private 
subscription,  and  the  rents  of  economy  lane) ;  and 
was,  not  very  many  years  ago.  repaired  and  re-slated 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £129  4s.  7jd.  from  John 
Kennedy,  Esq.    Sittings  200;  attendance,  from  45 
to  60.     In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  union 
•mounted  to  145;  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  parish 
to  1.280;  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  union  to 
1.344 ;  one  daily  school  in  the  parish  was  almost 
wholly  supported  by  Mr.  Latouche,  and  had  on  its 
books  37  boys  and  26  girls ;  and  another  daily  school 
in  the  parish  was  supported  wholly  by  fees,  and  was 
usually  attended  by  about  40  childreu  in  summer, 
and  between  20  and  30  in  winter. 

R  ATHCOONEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Cork,  I 
4  miles  east-north-east  of  the  city  of  Cork,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.     It  contains  the  villages  of  Glanmire,  \ 
and  Salltbrook  :  which  see.    Length,  3}  miles ;  I 
breadth,  2J;  area,  5,152  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,988;  in  1841.  3.376.    Houses  518.    Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,473.    Houses  389.    Tbe  I 
surface  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Glanmire  • 
rivulet,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Lee ;  it  pos- 
sesses, along  both  streams,  a  large  amount  of  finely 
picturesque  character ;  and  it  consists  of  rich  arable 
land  in  tbe  south,  and  light,  poor  arable  and  pasture 
land  in  the  north.  The  mad-roads  from  Cork  to  the  , 
east  and  the  north-east  pass  through  the  interior,  i 
The  former  parish-church,  now  an  old  and  venerable 
ruin,  measures  42  feet  in  length  and  21  feet  in 
width,  and  has  a  principal  window  at  the  east  end,  j 
t  wo  small  and  narrow  windows  on  the  south  side,  j 
••id  •  small  and  narrow  window  on  the  north  side.  . 
Tbe  small  cemetery  attached  to  it  is  still  a  favourite 
place  of  interment,  and  contains  several  old  tomb-  \ 

atones.    Raths  or  intrenchments  are  numerous  ] 

This  parish  is  •  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe 
composition.  £500;  glebe,  £18.    The  rectories  of  i 
Rathcoole,  Cahirloo,  and  Little- Island  [see  j 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Rathcoouey,  | 
and  the  corps  of  R&thcoonev  prebend.    Length,  5 
miles;  breadth.  2J.    Pop.,  in  1831,  5,907.    Gross  ■ 
XI, 005;  nett,  £836  19s.  3d.    Patron,  the 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  | 


Brinny  and  Knockavilly  in  the  dio.  of  Cork  ;  but  he 
is  resident  in  Rathcoouey.  A  curate  receives  a  salary 
of  £75.  The  church  was  built  in  1784,  by  means  of 
private  subscriptions.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance  250. 
Tbe  Rathcoouey  Roman  Catholic  cbapcl  has  hii  at- 
tendance of  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  1  em- 
pleiuichacl  and  Dunbullogoe.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  also  in  Cahirlog.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  parish  amounted  to  174,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  2,661 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union, 
exclusive  of  18  Dissenters,  to  453,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  5,443 ;  a  Sunday  school  in  the  parish  waa 
usually  attended  by  about  40  children ;  7  daily  .»<  hooU 
had  on  their  books  199  boys  and  171  girls ;  and  9  iluily 
schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  book*  292  boys  and 
199  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools  in  the  parish  wa* 
salaried  with  £24  a-ycar  from  the  rector;  one,  with 
£4  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  and 
£10  6s.  from  subscription;  one,  with  £5  17s.  Gd. 
from  subscription,  £10  from  tbe  Kildare  Place  So- 
ciety, and  £4  from  the  Cork  Diocesan  Education 
Association ;  one,  with  £8  from  the  National  Board, 
and  £9  from  subscription;  and  one,  with  £12  from 
the  National  Board,  and  £10  Irish  from  a  bequest  by 
tbe  late  Rev.  M.  O'Keane. 

RATIICOR  (Lower  and  Upper),  two  villages 
in  the  parish  of  CurUngford,  barony  of  Lower  Dim- 
dalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinstvr.  Lower  Ratucor,  the 
larger  of  the  two,  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of 
Dundalk  bay,  2  miles  west  of  Cooley  Point,  and  34 
south  of  Carlingford ;  and  Upper  Rath  cor  is  situated 
between  2  and  3  furlongs  inland  from  Lower  Rath- 
cor.  Li  the  vicinity  are  a  coast-guard  station,  Bal- 
lug-house,  BaUug-castle,  and  tbe  hamlets  of  Tem- 

Sletown,  Maguirc's-Cross,  tbe  Bush,  the  Acre,  and 
tiversto wn.    Area  of  Rathcor,  10  acres.    Pop.,  in 
1831,  274;  in  1841,  175.    House*  30. 

RATHCORE,  a  parish,  partly  in  tbe  barony  of 
Upper  Decce,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lower  Moyten- 
rugli.  co.  Meath,  Leiuster.  The  Moyfenragb  section 
contains  the  town  of  K> field:  which  see.  Length 
of  the  parish,  west  by  northward,  Gi<  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  4*.  Area  of  the  Deece  section,  1.078  acres, 
2  roods,  26  perches;  of  the  Moyfeuragh  section, 
12.804  acres,  26  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  I  S3 1 , 
3,455;  in  1841,  3,54<>.  Houses  555.  Pop.  of  the 
Deece  section,  in  1831,  402;  in  1841,  445.  Houses 
76.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Moyfenragh 
section,  in  1841.  2,726.  Houses  430.  Tbe  surface 
lies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  county,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal  and  by  the  mail-road 
from  Dubbin  to  Galway.  A  small  quantity  of  it  is 
bog  and  morass ;  much  is  good  meadow  and  grazing 
ground ;  and  moat  is  very  good  or  even  excellent 
tillage  land.  Tbe  interior  contains  a  watershed  be- 
tween the  basin  of  the  Liffey  and  that  of  the  Boyne. 
The  principal  hamlets,  with  their  respective  pop.  m 
1831,  are  Rathcorc,  73 ;  and  Blackwaler,  60.  Rath- 
core  is  situated  2)  miles  north  of  Enfield,  on  the 
road  to  Togher,  and  is  the  site  of  the  parish-church. 
The  principal  seats  are  Newcastle -house,  Hal  Un- 
der ry- bouse,  Sprbiginount,  Rabcnstown,  Johnstown, 
and  Rbyndville, — the  three  last  the  residence*  of 
respectively  R.  G.  Bomford,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Rourke, 
Esq.,  and  R,  S.  Rhynd,  Esq. — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £369  4a.  7d. ;  glebe,  £02 
2a.  Gross  income,  £431  0s.  7d. ;  nett,  £394  8s. 
10H  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  Jt4.i8  9s  *2J<1. ,  and  arc  appro* 
priated  to  the  see  of  Meath.  The  church  was  built 
in  1788.  Sittings  120;  attendance  40.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  2,000 ; 
and,  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
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m  united  to  the  chapel  of  Rathmoylan.  In  1834,  the 
parishioner*  consisted  of  133  Churchmen,  2  Presby- 
terians, and  3,286  Roman  Catholics ;  and  4  hedge- 
schools  at  Enfield,  Kathcore,  Ballycarran,  and  Bal- 
linaskea,  were  usually  attended  by  about  130  chil- 
dren. In  1842,  two  National  schools  at  Baconstown 
had  on  their  books  121  boys  and  123  girls. 

R  ATIICORM ACK,  a  parish,  containing  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Length,  5  miles ;  breadth,  4;  area, 
13,995  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
5, 1 13,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities, 
5,143;  in  1841,  5,324.  Houses  815.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  3,539;  in  1841,  4,003. 
Houses  614.  The  surface  consists  of  part  of  the 
valley  and  hill-screens  of  the  river  Bride .  and  is 
traversed  southward  by  the  mail-road  from  Dublin 
to  Cork.  About  three-fourths  of  the  land  are  fit 
for  tillage,  and  possess  a  good  soil ;  and  the  remain- 
ing fourth  is  unreclaimed  mountain,  all  capable  of 
improvement  and  cultivation.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Bride's  valley,  is  a  range  of  hills,  terminating  in 
a  summit  called  Cairn-Tierna,  or  the  Thane's  or 
Lord's  Heap ;  and  on  this  summit  is  a  large,  rude 
heap  of  stones,  said  to  have  been  the  judgment-seat 
of  a  very  ancient  and  primitive  toparchy,  and  the 
central-spot  of  the  place  of  assembly  on  which  the 
families  of  a  sept,  in  the  days  of  tanistry,  elected 
their  chiefs.  Dr.  Smith  regards  the  tradition  re- 
specting this  object  as  evidence  that  cairns  were 
sometimes  of  very  different  character  and  purpose 
from  sepulchral  monuments.  The  hill  of  Cairn- 
Tierna  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  an  extensive  land- 
scape. Lisnegar,  the  pleasant  seat  of  Lord  Rivers- 
dale,  and  the  ancient  residence  of  the  descendants  of 
Mac- Adam  Barry,  is  situated  on  the  Bride  closely 
adjacent  to  the  town,  and  contributes  to  the  scenery 
of  the  warmest  portion  of  the  parish,  the  features  of 
a  manorial  mansion  and  a  beautifully  planted 


— This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £842 ; 
glebe,  £64.  Gross  income,  £906;  nett,  £819  17s. 
2d.  Patron,  William  Smith,  Esq.  of  Headborough, 
co.  Waterford.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £100. 
The  church  was  enlarged  in  1828,  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  £276  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 300;  attendance,  from  40  to  170.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  30. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  haa  an  attendance  of 
3,500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Gurtroe.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  310,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,891 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was 
usually  attended  by  about  80  children ;  and  8  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £7  a-year 
from  the  rector,  one  with  £12  from  the  National 
Board,  and  one  with  £10  from  Lord  Riversdale,  and 

£7  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  

had  on  their  books  197  bovs  and  123  girls. 

RATHCORMACK,  a  market  and  post  town,  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of 
Rathcortuack,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  river  Bride,  and  on  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  by  way  of  Kilkenny  and  Clon- 
mel,  3}  miles  south  by  west  of  Fermoy,  4  J  north- 
north-east  of  Watergrasshill,  9$  north-north-west 
of  Middleton,  14  north-north-east  of  Cork,  and  112 
south-west  by  south  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  pretty  place, 
pleasantly  situated,  and  beautifully  environed;  it 
consists  principally  of  one  street ;  and  it  has  a  church, 
a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
one  or  two  schools,  and  a  sessions-house.  A  dispen- 
sary here  is  within  the  Poor-law  uniou  of  Fermoy,  aud 
serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  12.573 ;  and, 
in  1839  -40,  it  expended  £70  14s.,  and  administered 


to  3,000  patients.    Fairs  are  held  on  Aug.  12,  and 

Oct.  20.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  every  month.  The  nearest  point 
of  any  projected  railway,  occurs  on  the  Dublin  and 
Cork  line  at  Mitchellstown.  The  public  convey, 
ances  are  coaches  and  other  vehicles  in  transit  from 
Cork  to  Fermoy,  Cloumel,  Kilkenny,  and  Dublin. 
The  town,  though  a  parliamentary  borough,  or  a 
place  possessing  the  parliamentary  franchise,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  incorporated.  A  charter  of 
33  Charles  II.  erected  the  town  into  a  free  borough, 
gave  it  the  power  of  sending  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  vested  that  power  in  us  freeholders  and 
inhabitants ;  and  the  compensation  of  £15,000  for  dis- 
franchisement at  the  Legislative  Union  was  all  paid 
to  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Riversdale. 
Area  of  the  town,  49  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,574 ; 
in  1841,  1,321.  Houses  201.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  102;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  98 ,  in  other  pursuits,  51.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  13  ;  on  the  direct- 
ing of  labour,  105;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  111 ; 


on  means  not  specified,  22. 

RATHCORMUCK,  co.  Waterford.  See  Rath- 

OORMUCK. 

RATHCOTJRSEY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Garranekennefick,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Area,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  165. 
Houses  28. 

RATHCROGHAN.    See  Riaqh-Crochan. 

R  ATHDOWLAN,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Length,  J  of  a  mile ;  breadth,  }  ; 
area,  357  acres.  Pop.  not  specially  returned.  The 
political  topography  of  the  kingdom  treats  it  as 
merely  a  townland  of  the  parish  of  Ballinadee. — 
Rathnowlan  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Ballinadee,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition. 
£35.  All  other  statistics  are  mixed  up  with  those 
of  Ballinadeb  :  which  see. 

RATHDOWN,  a  Poor-law  union  in  the  counties 
of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  includes  a 
small  part  of  the  co.  Dublin  baronies  of  Dublin  and 
of  Uppercross,  the  greate*  part  of  the  co.  Dublin 
barony  of  Rathdown,  and  the  whole  of  the  co. 
Wicklow  barony  of  Rathdown ;  and  it  comprehends 
an  area  of  51,154  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a 


pop.  of  39,391.  It  ranks  as  the  61st  union,  and 
declared  on  Aug.  8,  1839.  Its  electoral  divisions, 
together  with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are,  in 
in  co.  Dublin,  Dundrum,  2.020, — Black  rock,  6, 136, 
— Kingstown,  6,571, — Stillorgan,  2,799,  —  Killiney, 
3.713,  —  Glencullen,  2,282,  —  and  Rathmichael, 
1.296;  in  cos.  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  Bray,  5,710; 
and,  in  co.  Wicklow,  Powerscourt,  4,002, — and 
Delgany,  3,404.  The  number  of  ex-officio  and  of 
elected  guardians  is  respectively  8  and  24 ;  and  of 
the  latter,  4  are  elected  by  the  division  of  Black- 
rock,  4  by  Kingstown,  3  by  Bray,  2  each  by  Dun- 
drum,  Stillorgan,  Killiney,  Glencullen,  Powerscourt, 
and  Delgany,  and  1  by  Rathmichael.  The  Black- 
rock  division  lies  within  the  baronies  of  Dublin  and 
Rathdown-Dublin  ;  the  divisions  of  Kingstown, 
Stillorgan,  Dundrum,  and  Glencullen,  lie  within 
Rathdown-Dublin;  the  divisions  of  Rathmichael  and 
Killiney  lie  in  Rathdown-Dublin  and  Uppercross; 
the  division  of  Bray  lies  in  Rathdown-Dublin  and 
Rathdown- Wicklow;  and  the  divisions  of  Powers- 
court  and  Delgany  lie  in  Rathdown- Wicklow.  The 
number  of  tenements  valued  in  the  barony  of  Dublin 
district,  is  88, — in  the  Rathdown-Dublin  districts, 
4,171, — in  the  Uppercross  districts,  356, — in  the 
Rathdown- Wicklow  districts,  1,636, — in  the  entire 
union,  6.251  ;  and  of  this  total,  2,651  were  valued 
under  £5,-925,  under  £10,-490,  under  £15,— 
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331.  under  £20,— 247,  under  £25,-280.  under 
£30,-876,  under  £40.— 190,  under  £50,— and  761, 
at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of 
the  property  rated  is  £168,396  8«.  3 Id. ;  the  total 
number  of  persons  rated  is  6,330 ;  and  of  these,  351 
are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,-969. 
not  exceeding  £2,-620,  not  exceeding  £3, — 376. 
not  exceeding  £4, — and  316,  not  exceeding  £5. 
The  workhouse  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Rath- 
michael ;  it  was  contracted  for  on  July  21,  1840, — 
to  be  completed  in  Starch  1841. — to  cost  £6,500  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £1,100  for  fittings  and 
contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  8  acres,  ob- 
tained for  an  annual  rent  of  £49  12s.  9d., — and  to 
contain  accommodation  for  600  paupers ;  it  was  first 
opened  for  the  admission  of  paupers  on  Oct.  12,  1841 ; 
and  it  contained  348  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  union  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  workhouse  amounted  to  £655  9s.  7d. ; 
and  the  expenditure  from  the  date  of  opening  till 
Feb.  6.  1843,  amounted  to  £5.126  13s.  lid.  The 
medical  charities  within  the  union  are  fever  hospitals 
at  Bray,  Enniskerry,  and  Rathdown,  and  dispensaries 
at  Bray  in  co.  Dublin,  Bray  in  co.  Wicklow,  Boo 
terstown,  Dundrum,  Enniskerry,  Kilternan,  Sti Mor- 
gan, Killiney,  Kingstown,  and  Rathdown;  and.  in 
1839-40,  they  received  £771  17s.  from  subscription, 
■£654  19s.  from  public  grants,  and  £58  14s.  from 
other  sources, — expended  £802  5s.  3d.  in  salaries  to 
medical  officers,  £175  18s.  5d.  for  medicines,  and 
£630  14s.  5}d.  for  contingencies, — and  administered 
to  31 1  intern  and  15,609  extern  patients.  The  fever 
hospital  officially  reported  to  be  at  Rathdown.  is 
really  situated  at  Monkstown ;  it  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict containing  a  pop.  of  29,288;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  expended  £155  2s.  2d.,  and  admitted  189  patients. 
The  Rathdown  dispensary  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  defined  district;  and,  in  1839^40,  it  expended 
£178  14s.  9d.,  and  administered  to  1.232  patients. 

RATHDOWN,  a  maritime  barony  of  the  county 
of  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
by  the  barony  and  the  bay  of  Dublin  ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  Irish  sea ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of 
Wicklow ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the  barony  of  Up- 
Its  length,  westward,  i*  7i  miles;  its 
breadth  is  7  miles  ;  and  its  area  is  32,870 
2  roods,  24  perches.  It  contains  the  whole 
of  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  sweep  of  coast  from 
Blackrock,  round  by  Dalkey  and  Killiney,  to  Brav ; 
it  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  both  the  southern 
sea-board  and  the  southern  background  or  perspec- 
tive of  the  bay  of  Dublin  ;  it  contains,  in  its  upland 
district  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  county,  one 
or  two  of  the  most  niagnifirent  panorama- vie  wing 
summits  in  Ireland;  and  it,  in  consequence,  both 
forms  and  commands  some  of  the  most  superb  land- 
scapes within  the  United  Kingdom.  The  chief  sum- 
mit of  Killiney  hills,  on  the  coast  immediately  south 
of  Dalkey,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  4?2  feet ; 
and  the  Three -Rock -Mountain,  the  Two- Rock- 
Mountain,  Prince- William 's-Seat,  and  three  other 
principal  summits  in  the  southern  district,  and  upon 
the  margin  of  the  county,  have  altitudes  of  respec- 
tively 1,479,  1,763,  1,825.  1,103,  1,359.  and  1,618 
fret.  The  other  parts  of  the  barony  consist,  in  a 
general  view,  of  rich  champaign  ground,  and  are  very 
profusely  powdered  with  mansions  and  villas,  and 
embellished  with  wood,  shrubbery,  lawn,  and  gar- 
den. The  Act  5  and  6  Victoria,  cap.  96,  transferred 
part  of  the  parish  of  Rathfamhain  from  the  barony 
of  Newcastle  to  that  of  Rathdown, — pop.,  4,394 ; 
two  towitlands  of  the  parish  of  Rathmichael  from 
Fppcrcross  to  Rathdown,— pop.,  778;  and  the  whole 
of  the  parish  of  Dalkey  from  Uppercross  to  Rath- 
>.,  1,419 — the  barony  of  Rathdown,  as 


now  constituted,  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Booterstown,  Donnybrook,  Monkstown,  Rathfaru- 
ham,  and  Taney,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Dalkey,  KUgobbin,  Kill,  Killiney,  Kilrnacud,  Kil- 
tiernan,  Old  Oonnaught.  Rathmichael,  Stillorgan, 
Tully,  and  Whitechurch.  The  towns  and  chief 
villages  are  Kingstown,  Booterstown,  Dalkey,  Step- 
Aside,  Galloping-Green,  Killinev,  Bullock,  Cabin- 
tealv,  Glasthule,  Honey-park,  Little-Bray,  Rath- 
tan  i  ham.  Ponds,  Roundtown,  Stillorgan,  Dundrum. 
Windy- Harbour.  Ballybodin,  Edmonds  town,  part  of 
Wilbamstown,  and  part  of  Blackrock.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  29.288;  in  1841,  38,775.  Houses  6,051. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,883;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,952;  in  other  pursuits, 
2,358.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  848 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  2,535 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour.  3, 124;  on  means  not  spe- 
cified, 686.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  8,153;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  2,527 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
4,686.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  8,708;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 

4.078 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,902  

Rathdown  barony  lies  partly  in  the  Poor-law  union 
of  South  Dublin,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Rathdown. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  4,474 ;  and 
of  these,  1,850  were  valued  under  £5, — 558,  under 
£10,-323,  under  £15,-237.  under  £20,— 190,  un- 
der £25.-207.  under  £30,-313,  under  £40,— 149, 
under  £50,— and  647,  at  and  above  £50. 

RATHDOWN,  a  maritime  barony  in  the  north- 
east of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  i* 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Dublin ;  on 
th<*  east,  by  the  Irish  sea;  on  the  south,  by  the  bar- 
onies of  Newcastle  and  North  Ballinacor ;  and,  on 
the  west,  by  the  burony  of  Lower  Talbotstown  and 
the  county  of  Dublin.  Its  length,  westward,  is  94 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  southward,  is  5\  miles; 
and  its  area  is  34,381  acres,  3  roods,  39  perches, — 
of  which  93  acres,  1  rood,  23  perches  are  in  Loughs 
Bray.  The  surface  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
varied,  powerfully  romantic,  and  generally  interest- 
ing districts  in  even  the  county  of  Wicklow;  and 


Loughs  Bray,  the  Sugarloaf  mountain,  tbe  glen  of 
the  Dargle,  and  the  vale  of  Powerecourt.  Tbe 
chief  summits,  together  with  their  respective  alti- 
tudes above  sea-level,  are.  in  the  interior,  the  Great 
Sugarloaf,  1,651  feet;  and,  on  the  boundaries,  Kip- 
pure,  2,473  feet,  —  Prince- William's-seat,  1,828 
feet.— War-hill.  2,250  feet,— and  Douce,  1,384  feet. 
— This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parish  of  Calary, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Bray,  Delgany, 
Kilmacanogue,  and  Powerscourt.  The  only  town 
is  the  larger  part  of  Bray  ;  and  the  principal  villages 
are  Delgany,  Killincarrig,  and  Enniskerry.  Pop., 
in  1831,  11,652;  in  1841,  11,423.  Houses  1,757. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,091  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  448;  in  other  pursuits,  415. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 143 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  512  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  1,185;  on  means  not  specified, 
114.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  2,148;  who  could  read  but  not 
write.  917;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,777. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,985;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  / 
1,163;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,002. — 
Rathdown- Wicklow  barony  lies  wholly  within  the 
Poor-law  union  of  Rathdown.  The  total  number 
of  tenements  valued  is  1,638;  and  of  these,  797 
were  valued  under  £5,— 269,  under  £10,-132,  un- 
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der  £15.-81,  under  £20»— 51,  uiwter  £25.— C8,  un- 
der £30,-58,  under  £40,-40,  under  £50,— and 
140,  at  and  above  £50. 

RATHDOWN,  an  old  and  ruined  castle,  and  the 
i>ite  of  a  quondam  village,  on  the  coast  of  tbe  parish 
of  Delgany,  \±  mile  south  of  Bray  Head,  and  1} 
north-north-east  of  the  village  of  Delgany,  barony 
of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  "  Beside  a 
little  stream  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  on  the  bold  sea- 
beaten  shore,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  once  strong  and 
extensive  castle  of  Rathdown.  The  ground  plan 
may  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  heaps  of  ruinous 
masonry,  now  all  grass-grown,  which,  like  lifeless 
bodies  that  occupy  the  very  spot  on  which  they 
perished,  lie  regularly  and  artificially  arranged  in 
square,  and  circular,  and  other  usual  architectural 
forms.  The  basement  of  one  large  square  tower  may 
still  be  seen,  the  walls  of  which  are  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness ;  in  tbe  eastern  side  was  a  circular-headed  win- 
dow, the  architrave  of  which  is  yet  tolerably  perfect. 
Wild  and  deserted  as  the  whole  of  this  district, 
from  the  Windgate-road  to  the  beach,  now  appears, 
with  scarcely  a  comfortable  residence,  it  was  once 
tbe  site  of  tbe  village  of  Rathdown,  and  surrounded 
by  baronial  and  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  castle, 
St.  Crispin's  cell,  and  the  parish-church,  were  within 
short  distances  of  each  other  and  of  the  village." 
(Guide  to  Wicklow.) 

RATHDOWNEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clandonagh,  Queen's  county,  Leinster.  It  contains 
the  town  of  Rathdowney,  and  part  of  the  village 
of  Donaohmore:  see  these  articles.  Length,  west 
by  northward,  6  miles ;  extreme  breadth.  5J.  But 
the«e  measurements  include  the  parish  of  Rathsaran, 
which  lies  isolated  in  the  centre  of  Rathdowney; 
and  they  at  the  same  time  include  a  detached  district 
of  Rathdowney,  which  lies  1  mile  north-east  of  the 
main  body,  and  measures  2  miles  by  U.  See  Rath- 
saran. Area  of  Rathdowney,  17,1 1  fiacres,  2  roods, 
28  perches. — of  which  1,585  acres,  12  perches  are  in 
the  detaehed  district.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,654;  in  1841, 
6,756.  Houses  1.058.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1841,  5,267.  Houses  836.  A  large  proportion  of 
tbe  surface,  especially  in  tbe  west,  is  bog ;  and  the 
remainder  consists  partly  of  good  arable  land,  but 
principally  of  good  grazing-ground.  Nearly  all  the 
parish  is  flat,  tame,  and  wholly  or  partially  repul- 
sive ;  and  the  main  body  borrows  some  slight  relief 
from  otic  or  two  low  hills  in  Rathsaran.  The 
chief  seats  arc  Lisduff- house,  Harristown  -  house, 
the  Cottage,  Lackland-house,  and  Bccfield-house ; 
the  principal  hamlet  is  Errill,  situated  3j  miles 
west  of  the  town  of  Rathdowney ;  and  the  chief 
antiquities  are  the  site  of  an  abbey  on  the  south- 
west border,  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  of  Clonburren-castle  on  the  south  border,  the 
ruins  of  two  churches  in  the  south-east,  the  site  of 
a  castle  in  the  east,  the  ruins  of  a  friary,  a  church, 
and  a  castle,  at  Errill,  and  the  ruins  of  Ballatfh- 
castle  and  Graigneavallagh-house  in  the  centre.  The 
road  from  Mountrath  to  Thurles  traverses  the  inte- 
rior.— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Os- 
sory.  Vicarial  tithe  composition.  £220;  glebe,  £418 
16a.  9(1.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£500 ;  and  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Canice  cathedral.  The  vicarage  of  Rath- 
downey. and  tbe  rectories  of  Glashebe  and  Kil- 
Pei.lig  [which  see  J,  constitute  the  benefice  of  Rath- 
downey. Pop.,  in  1831,  7,576.  Gross  income, 
£866  6s.  9d. ;  nett,  £758  3s.  7Jd.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7Jd. 
The  church  was  built  in  1815,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£i>23  Is.  6id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  250;  attendance,  from  HO  to  150.  The  Me- 
thodist meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  from  100 


to  150.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  1,100;  and,  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  parwhwl 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Grogan,  in  the 
parish  of  Rathsaran.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  consisted  of  609  Churchmen,  5  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  6,210  Roman  Catholics;  tbe  inhabi- 
tants of  the  union  consisted  of  617  Churchmen,  5 
Protestant  dissenter*,  and  7,144  Roman  Catholics; 
a  Sunday  school  in  the  parish  was  usually  attended 
by  about  30  children ;  and  14  daily  schools  in  the 
union — 12  of  which  were  in  tbe  parish — had  on  their 
books  540  boys  and  326  girls.  Two  of  tbe  daily 
schools  in  the  parish  were  in  connection  with  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  two  with  tbe  Na- 
tional Board ;  and  one  of  the  former  two  was  princi- 
pally supported  by  subscription.  In  1843,  the  Na- 
tional Board  had  two  schools  at  Rathdowney,  and 
one  at  Errill.  Ledwich,  tbe  well-known  antiquary, 
was  for  some  time  curate  of  Rathdowney. 

RATHDOWNEY,  a  small  market  and  post  town 
in  the  parish  of  Rathdowney,  barony  of  Clandonagh, 
Queen's  count v,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road 
from  Mountrath  to  Thurles,  and  near  the  source  of 
the  river  Erkin,  5  miles  south  by  east  of  Borris-in- 
Ossorv,  7  west  of  Castle-Durrow,  9  north-east  of 
Templemore,  10  south-south-west  of  Mountrath,  18 
north-north-east  of  Thurles,  and  54|  soutb-west  of 
Dublin.  It  is  a  poor  place,  amid  a  tame  country, 
and  without  any  interior  feature  of  interest.  It 
contains  the  church,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  National  schools,  a  con- 
stabulary barrack,  and  a  small  inn  and  posting  estab- 
lishment. A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  tbe 
second  Saturday  of  every  month.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Jan.  27,  April  I,  May  6,  July  10,  Sept.  12,  Nor.  1, 
and  Dec.  15.  The  route  of  the  projected  line  of 
railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork  approaches  within  3 
miles  of  the  north-west  side  of  the  town.  The 
Rathdowney  dispensary  is  within  the  Ro;crea  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop. 
of  10,176 ;  and,  in  1839,  it  received  £99  6s.  and  ex- 
pended £104  10s.  8d.  Area  of  tbe  town,  47  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,214  ;  in  1841,  1,414.  Houses  209. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  96;  in  man- 
ufactures and  trade,  116;  in  other  pursuits,  52. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 18;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  126;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  104;  on  means  not  specified,  16. 

R  ATHDRU  M,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  in  tbe  south  end  of  the  barony  of  North 
Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Length,  south 
by  eastward,  4i  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2) ;  area, 
5.798  acres,  3  roods,  14  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2.688;  in  1841.  2,905.  Houses  384.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,673.  Houses  238.  The 
surface  descends  to  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the 
barony,  at  the  '  Meeting  of  the  Waters ;'  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Avonmore  river  along  the  whole  of  the  east, 
and  by  the  Avonbeg  along  one-half  of  the  west ;  and 
it  contains  some  moorish  and  mountainous  ground  in 
the  north,  but  consists,  in  general,  of  a  comparatively 
low  and  a  lusciously  beautiful  and  powerfully  pictur- 
esque portion  of  the  Upper  basin  of  tbe  Ovoca.  A 
rivulet  in  the  north-west  descends  within  the  pari-h 
from  an  elevation  above  sea -level  of  973  feet; 
and  the  Avonmore,  while  on  the  eastern  boundary, 
descends  from  an  elevation  of  305  feet  to  one  of  102 
feet.  The  principal  demesne  is  the  brilliant  one  of 
Avondale  :  which  see.  The  other  seats  are  Avon- 
Hill-eottage,  Ballard-Park.  Avon-Park,  and  Ballin- 
derry-house.  The  chief  hamlet,  Ballinderry,  is  situ- 
ated 2  miles  north-west  of  the  town,  and  on  tbe 
western  verge  of  the  parish.  The  road  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford,  by  way  of  Newtown -Mount- Kennedy 
and  Arklow,  passes  through  the  interior — This  par- 
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ish,  according  to  ecclesiastical  topography,  is  merely 
one  of  four  denominations  of  the  perish  of  Rathdrum ; 
the  other  denominations  being  Baultkiwe,  Kmock- 
r.  yth.  and  Baluxacor  [which  see]  ;  and  the  whole 
having  contained,  iu  1831,  a  pop.  of  8,624.  The  ec- 
clesiastical parish,  comprising  the  four  denomina- 
tions, is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £553  16s.  lid.; 
glebe.  £34  10s.  Gross  income.  £610  14s.  ~d.  ; 
nett,  £500  7».  7}d.  Patron,  the  Corporation  of  the 
city  of  Dublin.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £100. 
The  parochial  church  was  built  in  1795,  at  the  cost 
of  £1.476  18s.  5jd..  raised  by  subscription,  a  loan, 
and  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  the  former  church. 
Sittings  500;  attendance  500.  There  are  churches 
also  in  the  chapelries  of  Cartbfort  and  Ballisa- 
clash  :  which  see.  The  Methodist  meeting-house 
has  an  attendance  of  from  30  to  50.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  at  Rathdrum,  Clara,  Macreddin, 
and  Greenan.  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
800.  600,  1,200,  and  1.200.  In  1831,  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  quoad  civilia  parish  amounted  to  1,038, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1.650;  the  Protestants 
of  the  quoad  sacra  parish  to  1,889,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  6,735.  In  1834.  2  Sunday  schools  at 
Rathdrum  were  usually  attended  by  about  190  chil- 
dren ;  3  Sunday  schools  at  Carysfort,  Ballinaclash, 
and  Ballinacor,  were  usually  attended  by  about  200 
children  ;  and  9  daily  schools  within  the  quoad  sacra 
parish  had  on  their  hooks  218  boys  and  181  girls,  and 
were  attended  by  about  59  other  children.  One  of 
the  daily  schools  was  a  Royal  chartered  school,  sup- 
ported by  about  £153  a-year  from  the  income  of 
vested  land  ;  one  was  salaried  with  £30  from  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith;  one  with  £22  from  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith ;  one,  with  £20  from  the 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  educates  12  children  free; 
one,  with  £20  from  subscriptions,  guaranteed  by 
Capt.  Bury  and  the  rector  of  Castle- Macadam ;  one, 
with  £10  from  Mr.  Kemmis;  and  the  remaining 
three  were  partly  supported  bv  the  rector  of  Rath- 
drum. In  1843.  the  National  Board  had  two  schools 
at  Macreddin,  one  in  Rathdrum  workhouse,  one  at 
Trooperstown,  one  at  Muckloe,  and  one  at  Glen- 
malure. 

RATHDRFM,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Rathdrum,  barony  of  North  Ballinacor,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinstcr.  It  stands  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  Avonmorc,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Wexford,  2}  miles  east  by  north  of  Ballinacor,  6} 
south-west  "of  Rathnew,  7*  south-west  by  west  of 
Wicklow.  9\  north-north-west  of  Arklow,  20 south 
by  west  of  Bray,  and  30  south  of  Dublin.  The  ap- 
proach from  the  Glanely  road  is  highly  picturesque, 
and  commands  two  fine  views  of  the  Avonmore, 
winding  gracefully  along  a  pleasing  vale.  The  town 
occupies  the  accl'ivities  and  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
which  overlooks  the  vale  below,  and  is  seriously  and 
permanently  disadvantageous  for  the  purposes  of 
both  thoroughfare  and  trade;  and  though  Rathdrum 
has  enjoyed  more  patronage  and  stimulating,  and 
commands  a  much  greater  scope  of  country  for  mar- 
keting, than  most  places  of  its  amount  of  population, 
it  continues  to  be  unprosperous,  and  is  a  poor  and 
melancholy-looking  place.  In  consequence  of  the 
steepness  of  the  bill  on  which  the  town  stands,  and 
whose  summit  has  an  altitude  of  759  feet  above  sea- 
level,  the  public  road  passes  a  few  perches  to  the 
west ;  but  a  branch  road  leads  up  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  conducts  over  the  summit.  The 
town  contains  the  parish-church,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  a  flannel  -  hall,  a  workhouse,  a  dis- 
pensary, two  comfortable  inns,  and  some  schools. 
The  flannel  -  hull  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  is  a  square  structure,  extending  200  feet  in 


front,  and  ornamented  with  a  cupola,  a  clock,  a  bell, 
and  the  Rockingham  arms  ;  and  it  was  built  in  1793, 
at  the  cost  of  £3,500,  the  whole  of  which  waa  con- 
tributed  by  Earl  Fitzwilbam.  the  proprietor  of  the 
town.  The  total  of  sales  at  this  establishment  during 
12  years  ending  in  1809,  was  55.042  pieces  of  woollen ; 
but  the  manufacture  which  it  was  designed  to  estab- 
lish and  promote  hsis  eventually  proved  an  entire 
failure.  Fairs  arc  held  on  Jan.  2,  Feb.  16,  March 
13,  April  5,  May  25.  June  19,  July  5,  Aug.  31,  Oct. 
10,  Nov.  II,  and  Dec.  11.  A  court  of  petty-ses- 
sions is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  every  month. 
The  public  conveyances  in  1838  were  a  car  in  tran- 
sit between  Dublin  and  Arklow,  a  coach  between 
Dublin  and  Enniscorthy,  and  a  coach  and  a  mail- 
coach  between  Dublin  and  Wexford.  The  name 
Rathdrum  is  a  corruption  of  Rathdruin,  the  name  of 
the  seats  of  the  chiefs  of  Coulan,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  ;  and  the  site  of  the  town  is  supposed  also  to 
have  been  that  of  the  ancient  Dunum,  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  as  the  city  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Menapit. 
In  1595,  Rathdrum  was  taken  by  the  Lord-deputy 
Fitzwilliam  from  Fheagh  MacIIugh  O'Byrne,  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  and  powerful  of  the  Irish  enemies 
of  the  government  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Area  of  the 
town,  88  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.054;  in  1841. 
1,232.  Houses  146.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  59 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  84 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  49.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  17;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 90 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour.  85. 

The  Rathdrum  Poor-law  union  ranks  a*  the  77th, 
and  was  declared  on  Sept.  25,  1839.  It  lies  wholly 
in  co.  Wicklow,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  207,358 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  51,689. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  together  with  their  respec- 
tive pop.  in  1831,  arc  Newcastle,  7.521  ;  Killi*kcy, 
2,025 ;  Arklow.  8,325  ;  Kilbride.  2.365  ;  Castle- 
Macadam,  5,155;  Dunganstown,  3,798;  Wicklow, 
4.743  ;  Rathdrum,  6.868  ;  Glendalough,  2,609  ; 
Roundwood,  2,354;  Glanely,  2,849;  and  Aughrim, 
3,077.  The  number  of  ex-officio  and  of  elected 
guardians  is  respectively  10  and  30  ;  and  of  the 
latter,  4  are  elected  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Ark- 
low, Newcastle,  and  Rathdrum,  and  2  by  each  of 
the  other  divisions.  The  barony  of  Newcastle  con- 
tains the  divisions  of  Newcastle  and  Killiskey  ;  the 
baronies  of  Newcastle  and  Arklow  contain  the  divi- 
sions of  Wicklow  and  Glanely ;  the  baronies  of  New- 
castle and  North  Ballinacor  contain  the  divisions  of 
Roundwood ;  the  barony  of  North  Ballinacor  con- 
tains the  division  of  Glendalough  ;  the  baronies  of 
Newcastle,  Arklow,  North  Ballinacor,  and  South 
Ballinacor  contain  the  division  of  Rathdrum  ;  the 
barony  of  South  Ballinacor  contains  the  division  of 
Aughrim  ;  and  the  barony  of  Arklow  contains  the 
division  of  Arklow,  Kilbride,  Castle-Macadam,  and 
Dunganstown.  The  number  of  tenements  valued  in 
the  Arklow  districts  is  3,433, — in  the  North  Ballina- 
cor districts,  1,632, — in  the  South  Ballinacor  dis- 
tricts, 591, — in  the  Newcastle  districts,  2,642, 
—  in  the  entire  union,  8,298  ;  and  of  this  total, 
4.140  were  valued  under  £5, — 1,074,  under  £10, — 
692,  under  £15,-484,  under  £20,-324.  under 
£25.-253,  under  £30,-345,  under  £40,-219, 
under  £50, — and  767,  at  and  above  £50.  The 
total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£154,318  18s.  4d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons 
rated  is  8,781  ;  and  of  these,  871  were  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 2,018,  not  exceeding 
£2,-652,  not  exceeding  £3,-390.  not  exceeding 
£4,— and  334,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  June  16,  1840. — to  be  com- 
pleted in  Sept.  1841, — to  cost  £6,600  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £1,200  for  fitting  and  contin- 
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gencie*,— to  occupy  an  ares  of  5  acres,  1  rood,  34  i 
perches  obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of  £10  18a.  6d., 
— and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600  pauper*. 
The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  wa* 
March  8,  1842;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £2,912  6a.  lOftd. ;  and  the  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £733  15a.  10$d.  The 
number  of  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was 
376.  The  medical  charities  within  the  onion  are  the 
County  infirmary  at  Wieklow,  fever  hospitals  at  Ark- 
low,  Wieklow,  and  Newtown-Mount- Kennedy,  and 
dispensaries  at  Arklow,  Aughrim,  Calary,  Newtown- 
Mount- Kennedy,  Ratbdrum,  and  Redcross;  and,  in 
1839-40,  they  received  £550  13s.  2d.  from  subscrip- 
tion, £1,620  !!»-•  5d.  from  public  grants,  and  £2 
from  other  sources.  The  Ratbdrum  dispensary 
serves  for  a  district  of  33,509  acres,  with  a  pop.  of 
14,711 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £167  7-.  7d., 
and  made  5,047  dispensations  of  medicine. 

R  ATHDRUMMIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Fer- 
rard,  2f  miles  east-south-east  of  Dunleer.  co.  Louth, 
Leinster.  Length,  westward,  1 J  mile ;  extreme 
breadth,  1 4  ;  area,  1,211  acres,  27  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  640;  in  1841,  710.  Houses  119.  The  surface 
consists  of  tolerablv  good  land,  and  is  all  in  tillage. 
The  seats  are  Waishestown-house  and  Kiltullagh- 
house.  The  hamlets  are  Ratbdrummin  and  Ardbolics; 
and  the  former  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  171.  The 
road  from  Dropheda  to  Annagasson  passes  across 
the  western  wing ;  and  the  road  from  Dunleer  to 
Clogher  passes  through  the  interior.  A  large  Danish 
rath,  in  good  preservation,  measuring  60  yards  in 
diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  double  fosse  and 
mounds,  the  exterior  of  which  measures  130  y  ards 
in  diameter,  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hamlet 
of  Rathdrummin. — This  parish  a  rectory,  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £86  6s.  3Jd. ; 
glebe,  £20.  The  rectories  of  Rathdrummin  and 
Carrickbagoot,  and  the  vicarage  of  Port  [see 
these  articles},  constitute  the  benefice  of  Rathdrum- 
min. Pop.,  in  1831.  1,789.  Gross  income,  £310 
4s.  Ijd. ;  nett,  £286  7s.  5d.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  church  is  situated  at  the  hamlet  of  Rathdrum- 
min, and  was  built  in  1814,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£4(11  10s.  9id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  attendance,  from  8  to  10.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  at  Walshestown  has  an  attend- 
ance of  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  at  Hacket's- 
Cross  in  the  benefice  of  Terraonfeckan.  In  1&34, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  7,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  662 ;  the  Protestant*  of  the 
union  to  12,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,794. 

RATHEACHOR.    See  Tara. 

RATHEALTY.    See  Raheltt. 

RATHE ANICH,  the  unknown  site  of  an  early 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  in  the  barony  of  Innis- 
howen,  co.  Donegal,  l  ister,  Archdall,  who,  with 
exquisite  facility,  makes  every  early  Culdcan  sta- 
tion an  abbey,  and  every  early  Christian  minister  a 
bishop,  says  "  St.  Brugach,  toe  son  of  Degad.  was 
bishop  of  Ratheanich  about  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century;  from  which  period  we  can  learn  nothing 
of  it." 

RATHEASPUICINNIC,  the  site  of  an  early 
church,  in  the  barony  and  county  of  Antrim,  lister. 
Yet  such  historical  notices  as  exist  of  the  founda- 
tion is  deeply  tinged  with  the  fabulousness  of  much 
of  the  bagiology  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  Archdall's  ac- 
count of  it  says,  '*  St.  Patrick  founded  a  church 
here,  and  appointed  St.  Vinnoc  bishop  of  it.  It  is  in 
the  territory  of  Hua-derchain,  a  valley  in  the  barony 
of  Antrim.  There  are  four  churches  in  this  valley  ; 
one  of  which,  Rathmore,  probably  is  Rathcas- 
puicinnic." 


RATHELTY.    See  Rahkjlty. 

RATHENY.    See  Rarert. 

RATHERNAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Con. 
nell,  3  miles  north-west  of  Newbridge,  co.  Kildare, 
Leintter.  Length,  south-south- westward,  44  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  2$ ;  area,  5,140  acres,  1  rood,  3+i 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,010;  in  1841,  977. 
Houses  155.  The  intersection  of  a  tongue  of  Kil- 
meague  parish,  not  more  than  about  1  furlong  in 
mean  breadth,  cuts  Ratbernan  into  two  mutually  de- 
tached parts,  the  northern  one  of  which  comprise* 
an  area  of  1,376  acres,  3  roods,  6  perches.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  parochial  surface  is  bog;  and 
the  remainder  consists,  in  the  aggregate,  of  poor  lirht 
land.  The  whole  surfiice  is  a  bleak  portion  of  the 
low  and  far. spreading  tableau  of  the  county  ;  and  it 
contains  the  Hill  of  Allan,  and  the  summit-ground 
of  the  Bog  of  Mounds,  whose  altitudes  above  sea- 
level  are  respectively  676  and  318  feet.  Ratbernan- 
house  is  the  only  seat.  The  Leap  of  Allen  is  on 
the  western  margin.  The  Grand  Canal  impinges  on 
the  extreme  north ;  and  the  road  from  Kildare  to 
Robertstown  panes  through  the  interior.  —  This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kiu- 
maoouk  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe 
composition,  £118  4s.;  glebe,  £21  15s.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  129,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  923 ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

RATHFARNE.   See  Raharney. 

RATHFARNHAM,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony of  rppcrcross,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Rathdown, 
co!  Dublin,  Leinster.  The  Rathdown  section  con- 
taining the  villages  of  Rathparkham,  Poxds,  and 
Roitndtowh:  see  these  articles.  Length  of  the 
parish,  south  by  westward,  3  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Uppereross  section,  200 
acres,  2  roods,  39  perches ;  of  the  Rathdown  sec- 
tion, 2,581  acres,  30  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  4,573;  in  1841,  4,469.  Houses  707.  Pop., 
in  1841,  of  the  Tppercross  section,  75;  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Rathdown  section,  2.479.  Hou*c«i 
in  these  respectively,  13  and  381.  The  whole  par- 
ish formerly  lav  within  the  barony  of  Newcastle;  at;d 
it  was  politically  transferred  to  its  present  position 
by  the  Act  5  and  6  Victoria,  cap.  96.  The  parochial 
surface  is  bisected  by  the  river  Dodder,  possesses 
agreeable  undulations  and  other  natural  diversities, 
consists  tor  the  most  juirt  of  excvllet.t  luinl,  MMMti 
the  utmost  profusion  of  mansion  and  villa  decoration, 
borrows  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Dublin  hills  much 
protection  and  great  scenic  power,  and  exhibits  a 
richer  combination  of  beauty,  romance,  and  seclusion, 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  crowded  and  gorgeous 
environs  of  the  metropolis.  The  roads  from  Dublin 
to  Glencree,  and  to  Blessington,  pass  through  the 
interior.  The  principal  seats  are  Hurley-hill.  Eden- 
brook,  Willbrook,  Fonthill- abbey.  Barton-lodge, 
Silveracre,  Rathfamham-castle,  Landscape,  New- 
town-house,  Newtown  -  cottage,  Rathgar  -  hou>e. 
Mountainview,  West  Bourne,  Prospect- villa.  Pear- 
mount,  Tranquilla,  Terrace,  Garville,  Anncfield, 
Glenpool-place,  Mount- Tallant,  St.  John's,  Bess- 
borough,  Scholarstown-housc,  Hay  field,  Boden-park, 
Terenure-house,  Fortfield,  and  Kimmoge, — the  three 
last  the  residences  of  respectively  Frederick  Bourne. 
Eaq.,  Sir  William  MacMahon,  Bart.,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  F.  Shaw — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
(See  Dcbum,  County  of  the  Citt  of.)  Titbc 
composition,  £290  I5s.  4)d..  Two  curates  for 
Rathfarnham  receive  each  a  salary  of  £50.  The 
church  was  built  in  1789,  partly  by  means  of  a  gift 
of  £369  4s.  7Jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit*. 
Sittings  700;  attendance,  from  300  to  450.  The 
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Roman  Catholic  chapel 
400  to  900;  and.  in  1 


an  attendance  of  from  1 
(be  Roman  CathoHc  para- 
ia  united  to  the  chapels  of  Tal- 
laght  and  Crumlin.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con* 
sisted  of  890  Churchmen,  14  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  3,549  Roman  Catholics ;  a  daily  school,  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  was 
supported  almost  wholly  by  subscription,  and  had 
on  its  books  38  boys  and  40  girl* ;  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic daily  school  wh*  supported  by  collections  at 
charity  sermons  in  the  chapel,  and  was  usually  at- 
tended by  from  60  to  90  children;  a  third  daily 
school  wu  aided  with  £2  a- year  from  the  arch- 
deacon of  Dublin,  and  was  usually  attended  by  from 
20  to  40  children  ;  and  a  daily  school  at  the  Loretto 
was  supported  chiefly  by  the  nuns,  and  had 
145  girls.    In  1843,  the! 

Loretto. 

RATHFARNHAM,  a  large  and  pleasant  village 
in  the  parish  of  Rathfarnham,  barony  of  Rathdown, 
co.  Dublin,  Leinster.    It  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dodder,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Glencree  and  Laragh,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Military-road,  I  of  a  mile  south  of  Roundtown, 
1 4  mile  west-north- west  of  Dundrum,  and  3  miles 
south  of  Dublin.    It  has,  in  some  parts,  a  rural  and 
pleasing  character ;  and  its  principal  thoroughfare  is 
flanked  with  the  boundaries  of  demesnes,  and  shaded 
and  overhung  with  trees.    Its  church  is  a  respectable 
struct  lire,  ornamented  with  a  neat  spire,  but  other- 
destitute  of  architectural  decoration  j  it  is  botU 
of  rough  stone,  with  coigncs  of  squared  stone  at  the 
angles  of  the  tower  and  other  parts  of  the  building ; 
and  its  windows  have  wooden  frame-work,  and  are 
of  dissimilar  forms.    The  only  other  noticeable  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  the 
schools.    A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the 
South  Dublin  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict of  2,724  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  4,573;  and,  in 
1839,  it  expended  XI 43  2s.  9d.,  and  administered  to 
1,234  patients.    A  fair  is  held  on  July  10.    A  court 
of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month.    Rathfarnham  -  castle,  situated  in  a 
once  noble  demesne,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  village,  was  not  long  ago  esteemed  u  magnificent 
building,  and  boasted  a  gorgeous  picture-gallery,  and  I 
a  superb  aeries  of  garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  but  | 
it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  in  consequence  of 
the  prolonged  non  -  residence  within  it  of  its  pro- 
prietor, the  Marquis  of  Ely,  and  it  now  prosaically, 
though  usefully,  figures  as  an  extensive  dairy.  "  The 
mansion  termed  Rathfarnham-castle,  long  a  seat  of 
the  Loft  us  family,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ely,"  said  Mr.  Brewer  in  1825,  "  is  an  ex- 
tensive fabric,  in  the  style  often  termed  modem 
Gothic,  an  appellation  by  no  means  improperly  ap- 
plied to  an  edifice,  in  the  design  of  which  particulars 
of  Grecian  and  embattled  architecture  are  licentiously 
mingled.    The  great  hall  is  entered  from  a  terrace, 
by  a  portico  of  eight  Doric  columns,  which  support 
a  dome,  painted  in  fresco,  with  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  and  other  devices.    This  room  if  ornamented 
with  antique  and  modern  busts  placed  on  handsome 
pedestals  of  variegated  marbles ;  and  has  three  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  in  one  of  which  is  an  escut- 
cheon of  the  Loftus  arms,  with  quartering*  finely 
executed.    Several  other  apartments  exhibit  consi- 
derable splendour  of  arrangement,  arid  contained, 
until  lately,  numerous  family  portraits,  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings  by  ancient  masters.  The 
rattle  of  Rathfarnham  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Loftus.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
1*541,  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  of  Rathfarnham,  held  a 
garrison  in  this  castle,  in  ordtr  to  cover  the  city 
HI. 


against  the  irruptions  of  the  septs  of  O'Bvrne  and 
O'Toole.  Adam,  the  grandson  of  that  gentleman, 
and  the  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Loftus,  Lieutenant-colonel 
of  Sir  Charles  Ceote's  regiment,  and  governor  of  the 
town  of  Naas,  was,  by  privy  seal,  dated  the  5th  of 
January  1685,  and  by  patent,  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  created  baron  of  Rathfarnham,  and  Vis- 
count Lisburn.  His  onlv  daughter  Lucia,  by  Lucia, 
daughter  to  George  Brydges,  Lord  Chandos,  mar- 
rying Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  carried  the  Rathfarn- 
ham estate  into  ber  husband's  family.  Lord  Lis- 
burn, the  father  of  Lady  Wharton,  was  killed  by  n 
cannon  shot,  on  the  15th  September  1691.  command- 
ing a  regiment  in  the  service  of  King  William,  at 
the  siege  of  Limerick ;  and  Philip,  late  Duke  of 
Wharton  (who  was  also  Earl  of  Rathfarnham.  and 
Marquis  of  Carlow),  sold  this  estate  in  1723,  to 
William  Conolly,  Esq.,  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  the  sum  of  £62,000,  from  whose  succes- 
sors, as  we  believe,  it  passed  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Elv.  The  mansion  has  been  latetv  deserted  as  a  re- 
sidence by  its  noble  proprietor,  and  the  best  pie 
together  with  the  family  portraits,  have  been 
moved  from  the  halls,  to  which  they  afforded  appro- 
priate and  estimable  ornaments.  The  demesne  lands 
of  the  castle  are  laid  out  with  considerable  judgment, 
and  are  entered  from  the  Rathmines  road  by  a  splen- 
did gateway,  ranking  among  the  best  productions  of 
this  species  of  architecture  to  be  witnessed  in  Ire- 
land." On  May  23,  1798,  a  body  of  rcbela  broke 
out  into  insurrection  at  Rathfarnham,  where  the 
Earl  of  Ely  bad  the  command  of  a  yeomanry  corps 
of  cavalry ;  and  they  went  into  skirmishing  action 
with  the  yeomanry,  and  forced  them  to  retreat.  Area 
of  the  village,  24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,572;  in 
1841.  644.  Houses  98.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  53 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  56 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  40.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  3 ;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 57;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  69;  on  means 
not  specified,  20. 

RATHFEIGH,  or  Rathfaycht,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Skreen,  4J  miles  south-south- west  of 
Duleek,  co.  Meatb,  Leinster.  Length,  southward, 
-  |  miles  ;  breadth,  from  I  to  2 J  ;  area,  2,887  acres, 
3  roods,  25  perches.  Pop,,  in  1831,  385;  in  1841, 
301.  Houses  47.  The  land  is,  in  general,  of  an 
indifferent  quality.  The  seats  are  Skerry- hill. 
Woodland-house,  Dorea- cottage,  and  Gilliamstown- 
cottagc.  The  hamlets  are  Rathfeigh  and  Edoxtown. 
The  road  from  Duleek  to  Summerhill.  and  that  from 
Slane  to  Dublin,  intersect  each  other  in  the  interior. 
— This  parish  is  nominally  a  chapel  ry,  but  practically 
a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Sarekn  [which 
seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Meaih.  Tithe  composition, 
£180 ;  glebe,  £5.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  450 ,  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic- 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Skreen.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  10. 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  387;  and  a  hedge-school 
had  on  its  books  21  boys  and  24  girls. 

RATHFRAN,  a  small  estuarial  bay,  and  a  fishing 
harbour,  in  the  parish  of  Templemurray,  barony  of 
Tyrawley,  co.  Mayo,  Contiaught.  It  opens  imme- 
diately north  of  Ross- Point,  on  the  west  side  of 
Killalla  bay,  2*  miles  south  of  Kilcuromin  Head ; 
and  it  penetrates  the  land  nearly  two  miles  south, 
westward,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  J  a  mile, 
and  receives  at  its  bead  the  united  waters  of  the 
rivulets  Breach  wy,  lia throe,  Duvowen,  and  Cloonr 
aghmore.  The  peninsula  of  Ross,  which  flanks  its 
south-east  aide,  is  curiously  intersected  by  the  sea  at 
high  water ;  and  the  creeks  behind  it  have  a  valuable 
soil,  and  would  richly  repay  the  cost  of  embankment 
and  reclamation.    The  cstuurial  bay  of  Rathfran  is 
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til  dry  at 

1,  which  it 


the  efflux  of  the  tide;  but  the 
kept  open  by  the  stream  along  itt 
north-west  side,  though  narrow  and  rather  trouble- 
ls,  it  aver  and  leu  broken  than  tbe 


for  yawls, 

channel  on  the  bar  of  Killalla;  and  though  no  quay 
hat  as  yet  been  built,  an  excellent  sit  nation  for  one 
occurs  at  the  old  saltworks  on  the  north- west 

side. 

RATHFRILAND,  or  Rathfryi.ahd,  a  market 
and  post  town  in  the  parishes  of  Drumballvroney 
and  Drumgath,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads 
from  Newry  to  Downpatrick,  from  Warrenpoint  to 
Dromore,  from  Rostrevor  to  Lisburn,  and  from 
Kilkeel  to  Banbridge,  3  miles  north  of  Hilltown,  7 
north-east  by  east  of  Newry,  7i  south-south-east  of 
Banbridge,  7J  west  by  south  of  Castlewellan,  27* 
south-south-west  of  Belfast,  and  57  north  by  half 
east  of  Dublin.  It  stands  on  the  acclivities  or  ascent 
of  a  small  hill ;  and  radiates,  downward,  in  a  series 
of  streets  toward  the  rive  roads  which  meet  at  its 
site.    The  rock  on  which  it  stands,  and  of  which  its 


houses  arc  built,  is  a  firm,  close,  gritty  sandstone, 
abounding  near  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  lands, 


easily  cut  into  squares,  pillars,  urns,  and  vases,  and 
yielding,  in  the  quarries  whence  it  is  raised,  a  dry  and 
bright- coloured  sand  of  excellent  use  in  garden 
walks.  The  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
stands  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country ;  and  is  crowned  by  some  slight  remains 
of  an  old  castle,  anciently  one  of  the  fortified  man- 
sional  residences  of  the  Magennises,  Lords  of  Iveagb, 
and  tribute  -  payers  to  the  proud  and  oppressive 
O'Neills.  The  castle  was  originally  a  large  pile, 
but  it  was  pulled  down  by  the  first  Protestant  pro- 
prietor of  the  town  after  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and 
used  as  a  quarry  for  the  erection  of  the  inn  and 
other  houses  of  the  town.  The  present  public 
buildings  are  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Seceders,  a  Covenanters'  meeting- 
house, a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  market-house ; 
and  within  two  miles  of  it  are  another  Covenanters' 
meeting-house,  another  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
the  parish-church  of  Drumballvroney.  The  Rath- 
friland  dispensary  is  within  the  Newry  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  48,500  acres,  with 
a  pop.  of  25,000;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £124, 
and  administered  to  1 ,026  patients.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  tbe 
linen  manufacture.  Fairs  are  held  in  Feb.,  April, 
ig.,  Sept.,  and  Dee.  A  court  of  petty- 
i  is  held  on  tbe  third  Friday  of  every  month. 
One  car  runs  to  Newry,  one  to  Banbridge,  and  an- 
other in  transit  between  Newry  and  Downpatrick. 
The  manor  of  Rathfriland,  which  includes  the  town, 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Alderman  Hawkins  of 


London,  in  guerdon  of  services  rendered  to  Pro- 
testant refugees  ;  and  it  still  belongs  to  tbe  alder- 
man's descendant,  the  Hon.  General  Meade.  Pop. 
of  tbe  town,  in  1831.2.001 ;  in  1841,  2.183.  Houses 
433.  Area  of  the  Drumballvroney  section,  26  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  724;  in  1841,  733.  Houses  144. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  43;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  109;  in  other  pursuits,  19. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 1 1 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  73 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  84 ;  on  means  not  specified,  3. 
Area  of  the  Drumgath  section,  45  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831 , 1,277 ;  in  1841,  1,450.  Houses  289.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  42;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  224  ;  in  other  pursuits,  56.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  16 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  180;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  99 ;  on  means  not  specified,  27. 
RATHGAR,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rathfarn- 


ham,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
stands  1  mile  north  by  east  of  the  town  < 
ham,  and  2  miles  south  of  Dublin-castle, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  are  Rathgar-house,  nu- 

sive  bleaching-green,  muslin,  calico,  and  silk  print- 
works, and  an  extensive  quarry  of  calp  and  black 
flinty  limestone.  Pop.  not  specially  re 
RATHGARVE.  See  R  ath<;baff. 
RATHGOGGAN.  See  Chablevu 
RATHGORMUCK,  or  Rathcormack,  a  t 
in  tne  barony  ot  l  ppertnirci,  co.  v*  atcnora,  4  i 
south-west  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  Munotcr.  Length, 
south-south-westward,  6  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
5;  area,  17,965  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,252;  in  1841,  2,498.  Houses  333.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  consists  of  tbe  loftiest 
summits,  declivities,  and  glens  of  the  * 
or  Cummeragh  mountains;  and  is 
the  great  average  altitude  of  its  water-levels,  and  of 
the  basis  of  its  mountains.  Its  lakes  are  only  ponds 
in  extent ;  but  they  possess  a  wild  and  sublime  in- 
terest in  the  loftiness  of  their  elevation,  and  tbe 
stern  grandeur  of  their  scenery.  Lough  Cummeragh 
lies  on  the  southern  border,  and  has  a  i 
tion  of  1,650  feet  above  sea-level, 
stillogemore  and  Coumstillogebcg,  lie  on  the  : 
eni  boundary,  and  have  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
1,200  feet.  Lough  Coumdoula  lies  in  the  centre, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  1,533  feet.  Lough  More 
lies  in  the  western  border  between  two  mountains 
of  respectively  2,181  and  2.478  feet  of  altitude. 
The  nver  Mahon  rises  within  the  south-eastern 
border,  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  2,030  feet ;  the 
rivulet  Nier  traces  tbe  southern  boundary  from  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  1,200  feet ;  a  rivulet,  tribu- 
tary to  the  Suir  above  Carrick,  traces  the  north- 
western boundary  from  an  elevation  of  1,066  feet ; 
and  the  Clodiagh  rivulet  issues  from  Lough  More, 
and  runt  eastward  through  the  interior.  The  prin- 
cipal summits  of  the  Cummeragh  mountains  within 
the  parish,  named  in  an  order  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  have  altitudes  of  severally  2,504,  2,028, 
2,478,  2,181,  and  1,751  feet  above  sea-level;  and 
the  principal  hill-summit  north  of  tbe  Clodiagh  Las 
an  altitude  of  616  feet.  Tbe  valley  land  of  tbe 
eastern  and  northern  districts  is  generally  arable 
and  fertile.  Sbanakill-bouse,  the  only  seat,  stands 
on  the  eastern  border  immediately  south  of  tbe 
Clodiagh ;  and  Ratbgormuck,  the  only  village,  stands 
on  the  eastern  border, }  of  a  mile  north  of  that  stream. 
Area  of  tbe  village,  7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  ISO. 
Houses  23.  The  south  road  from  Portlaw  to  Clon- 
mel,  passes  through  the  interior  of  the  parish.  "At 
Rathgormuek,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland,  "the 
church  occupied  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  there 
are  near  it  traces  of  former  improvements.  The 
west  wall  of  tbe  church  is  still  standing,  and  exhibits 
some  remains  oi  its  ^axon  arcnuecturc,  wnicn  ap- 
pears to  have  been  afterwards,  in  some  degree,  re- 
placed by  Gothic  arches,  clumsily  affixed  to  the 
exterior  of  the  doors  and  windows." — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  tbe  benefice  of  Mothell 
[which  tee],  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Tbe  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £167  3s.  6d.,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £241  4s. ;  and  the  bitter  are  impropriate 
in  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  the  late  Col. 
Hardy.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  from  1,000  to  1,200;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Mot  hell.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  34,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,306:  and  3 
daily  school*— one  of  which  was  aided  with  £5  a- 
year  from  Lady  Osborne — were  usually  attended  by 
about  120  children.    In  1843,  a  National  school  in 
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£15  n-venr,  and  had 
on  its  books  49  boys  and  28  girls. 

RATHGRAFF,  or  Rathqaryb,  a  parish  in  the 
baronv  of  Demifore,  co.  West  meath,  Leinster.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Castle- Pollard  :  which  see. 
I. mirth,  south  by  westward,  5  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  2} ;  area,  6,024  acres,  1  rood,  22  perches, 
—of  which  47  acres,  22  perches  are  in  Lough  Glore. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3.612  ;  in  1841,  3,698.  Houses  601. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,994;  in  1841, 
2.296.  Houses  394.  The  surface  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  arable  and  fertile  land.  The  principal 
seat  is  Kinturk-house,  the  beautifully  wooded  resi- 


of  W.  D.  Pollard,  Esq.;  and  the  other  seats 
are  Urumintan  and  Freaghmore.  Lough  Glore  lies 
on  the  eastern  boundary,  and  has  a  surface-elevation 
of  268  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  the  river  Glore 
i«surs  from  it,  and  runs  westward  across  the  interior. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £104  2s.  9,1  d. ;  glebe, 
£27  6s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£H3  6s.  3ld.,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of 
Westmeath.  The  vicarages  of  RathgrafT,  Lickbla. 
Fauohalstowk,  and  Moyne,  and  the  curacies  of 
Favoran,  St.  Mart's,  and  St.  Feiohah's-of-Fore 
[see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Rath- 
jrraff.  Length,  12 miles;  breadth,  7.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
13,206.  Gross  income,  £609  lis.  4d.;  nett,  £444 
16s.  8 id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent 
holds  also  the  benefice  of  Kilcash,  in  the  dio.  of  Lis- 
more,  and  the  chaplaincy  of  Wilson's  Hospital,  in 
the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  is  non-resident  in  RathgrafT 
benefice.  A  curate  receives  a  sahu-y  of  £75,  and 
has  the  use  of  the  glebe-house,  offices,  and  garden. 
Part  of  RathgrafT  parochial  union  constitutes  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Moyne.  The  church  of  Rath- 
pmff  is  situated  at  Castle- Pollard,  and  was  buih  in 
1821,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £2,769  4s.  71  d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  attend- 
ance, from  150  to  300.  There  is  a  church  also  in 
Moyne.  The  Roman  CathoKc  chapels  of  Castle- 
Pollard,  Boherbuy,  Carhuistown,  and  Tullystown, 
liave  an  attendance  of  respectively  from  800  to  1,200, 
from  200  to  400,  about  400,  and  from  500  to  600 ; 
those  of  Colinstown  and  Fore  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  from  300  to  500.  and  from  400  to  600; 
and  those  of  Faughalstown  and  Moyne  have  an  at- 
tendance of  respectively  about  400,  and  from  500  to 
700;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, each  of  these  sets  of  chapels  is  mutually 
united.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  RathgrafT  pariah 
amounted  to  378,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3, 196 ; 

ts  of  the  union — exclusive  of  the  per- 
of  Moyne— amounted  to  787.  and  the 
to  12,527;  a  Sunday  school  in 
CWIe- Pollard  was  usually  attended  by  about  85 
children ;  7  daily  schools  in  RathgrafT  parish  had  or 
their  books  195  boys  and  111  girls;  and  22  daily 
schools  in  the  union,  exclusive  of  Moyne,  had  on 
their  books  782  bovs  and  453  girls.  One  of  the 
daily  schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £5  5s. 
a-year  from  the  vicar,  £5  5s.  from  the  Earl  of  Long- 
ford,  and  £5  5s.  from  Mr.  Pollard ;  and  one  was  a 
hoarding  and  daily  school,  whose  charge  for  each 
boarder  was  £32  a-year. 
RATHGRAINNE.  See  Tara. 
RATHGRANAGHER,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmainmore.  barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  2/}  miles  north-east  of  the  village 
of  kilmain,  on  the  road  thence  to  Ballindine.  Area, 
7  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  137.    Houses  25. 

RATH-HENDRICK,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
IxMighan,  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  l,ein- 
ster.    Pop.,  in  1831,  96.    Houses  18. 
RATHJORDAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  CI  n. 


william,  3  miles  east  of  Six-MiVe-Bridge,  co. 
$ck,  Munster.  Length,  |  of  a  mile ;  breadth,  A ; 
area,  1,064  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  400;  in  1841, 
473.  Houses  62.  The  surface  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Cammogue  river  ;  and  wholly  consists 
of  good  arable  and  pasture  land — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Hallybroob> 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £70 ;  glebe,  £7  Is.  7d.  In  1834,  all  the  parish- 
ioners were  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

RATHKEALE,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello, 
co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  44  miles ;  breadth, 
2*;  area,  12,095  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8.800;  in 
1841.  8,293.  nouses  1.313.  Pop,  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831,  3.828 ;  in  1841,  4,092.  Houses  624. 
The  surface  is  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  well-cultivated 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Deel ;  and  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Killarncy.  Among 
it's  seats  are  Beechmount,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.; 
Mount  Brown,  8.  Brown,  Eso.  ;  Stoneville,  J. 
Massy,  Esq. ;  Nan  tenant,  Thos.  H.  F.  Royte,  Esq. ; 
Elmhill,  Ion  Studdert,  Esq.;  and  Glenville,  W. 
Massy,  Esq. ;  and  immediately  west  of  it  is  Castle- 
Mat  rest,  or  Castle -Matrix,  the  scat  of  Lord  Vis- 
count Southwell,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth. 
John  Southwell,  Eso.  of  Berham,  the  descendant  of 
an  ancient  English  family,  immigrated  into  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  his  grandson.  Sir  Thomas 
Southwell  of  Castle-Matress,  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1662 ;  the  grandson  of  this  first  baronet,  also  Sir 
Thomas  Southwell,  was  created  Baron  Southwell 
of  Castle-Matress  in  1717;  and  Thomas,  the  third 
Baron  Southwell,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Viscount  in  1776.  A  colony  of  German  Protestants 
were  introduced  by  this  noble  family  to  the  estates 
of  Castle-Matress,  and  were  afterwards  induced  to 
settle  on  some  adjacent  estates  ;  and,  under  the  name 
of  Palatines,  they  continue  to  impress  a  peculiar 
character  on  both  the  social  and  the  economical  char- 
acter  of  the  whole  district  immediately  around  the 
town  of  Rathkcale,  and  extending  from  Castle-Mat- 
ress eastward  to  Adare.  The  Palatines  settled  in 
this  district  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago ;  and  were 
about  sixty  years  ago  noticed  in  the  following  terms 
by  Farrar,  the  historian  of  Limerick :— **  They  pre- 
serve their  language,  hut  it  is  declining;  tbey  sleep 
between  two  beds ;  they  appoint  a  burgomaster  to 
whom  they  appeal  in  all  disputes.  They  are  indus- 
trious men,  and  have  leases  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  land  at  reasonable  rents;  they  are  consequently 
better  fed  and  clothed  than  the  generality  of  Irish 
peasants.  Besides,  their  modes  of  husbandry  and 
crops  are  better  than  those  of  their  neighbours.  They 
have  by  degrees  left  off  their  sour  krout,  and  feed  on 
potatoes,  milk,  butter,  oaten  and  wbeaten  bread,  and 
some  meat  and  fowls  of  which  they  rear  many ;  they 
keep  their  cows  housed  in  winter,  feeding  them  with 
hay  and  oaten  straw ;  their  houses  are  remarkably 
clean,  to  which  they  have  stables,  cow-hoases,  a 
lodge  for  their  plough,  and  neat  kitchen-gardens; 
the  women  are  very  industrious,  and  perform  many 
things  which  the  Irish  women  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  do;  besides  their  domestic  employ- 
ments and  the  care  of  their  children,  they  reap  the 
com,  plough  the  ground,  and  assist  the  men  in  every 
thing.  In  short,  the  Palatines  have  benefited  the 
country  by  increasing  tillage,  and  are  laborious,  in- 
dependent people,  who  are  mostly  employed  on  theit 
own  small  farms."  "  Even  now,  '  say  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  "  they  are  very  different  in  character,  and  dis- 
tinct in  habits,  from  the  people  of  the  country.  We 
visited  several  of  their  cottages,  or,  as  they  are  bet- 
ter pleased  to  call  them,  '  houses,"  in  the  neighbour- 
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of  A  dare ;  and  the  neatness,  food  order,  and 
tit v  and  quality  of  the  furniture — useful  and 
ornamental — too  surely  indicated  that  wc  were  not  in 
a  merely  Iruh  cabin.  Huge  flitches  of  bacon  hung 
from  the  rafters ;  the  chairs  were,  in  several  instances, 
composed  of  walnut  tree  and  oak;  massive  and 
heavy  although  rudely  carved  chests  contained,  as 
we  were  told,  the  house  linen  and  woollen,  and  the 
wardrobes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  elders  of  the 
family  preserve  in  a  great  degree,  the  language,  cus- 
toms, and  religion  of  their  old  country;  but  the 
younger  mingle  and  marry  with  their  Irish  neigh- 
bours.   The  men  are  tall  fine  stout  fellows,  as  our 


Irish  friends  said,  '  to  follow;'  but  there  is  a  calm 
and  stern  severity  and  reserve  in  their  aspect  that  is 
anything  but  cheering  to  a  traveller  to  meet,  par- 
ticularly after  being  accustomed  to  the  brilliant 
smiles,  and  hearty  '  God  save  ye  kindly,'  so  perpet- 
ually on  the  peasant's  lips  ana  always  in  his  eyes. 
This  characteristic  is  also  remarkable  in  the  cot- 
tages— the  women  are  sombre  looking,  and  their 
large  blue  eyes  are  neither  bright  nor  expressive; 
they  are  slow  to  bid  you  welcome ;  and  if  they  rise 
from  their  seats,  resume  them  quickly,  and  hardly 
suspend  their  occupations  to  talk  with  you ;  not  that 
they  are  uncourteous — they  are  simply  cold,  reserved, 
and  of  that  high-toned  manner  which  is  at  ease  with 
or  careless  of  t  be  presence  of  strangers.  In  their  deal- 
ings tbey  are  considered  upright  and  honourable ;  like 
the  Quakers  of  old,  they  do  not  interfere  with  either 
polities  or  religion,  are  cautious  as  to  land  taking, 
and  in  the  troublous  times,  when  the  generality  of 
persons  were  afraid  to  walk  forth,  the  quiet  Palatine 
pursued  his  avocations  without  let  or  hinderance, 
being  rarely  if  ever  molested.  Many  of  the  old  Pal- 
atines used  to  have  their  bibles  buried  with  them, 
and  this  accounts  for  our  being  unable  to  find  any 
other  than  English  bibles  in  their  houses.  We  failed, 
indeed,  to  discover  any  books  in  tbeir  own  language; 
but  one  of  the  elders  told  us,  they  had  given  many 
of  them  to  the  soldiers  of  the  German  legion  as  keep- 
sakes, while  that  body  was  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  at  present,  both  as  regards 
their  customs  and  traditions,  only  a  relic  of  the  past, 
and  yet  one  so  strongly  marked  and  so  peculiar, 
it  will  take  a  long  time  before  all  trace  of  the 
"  is  obliterated.  Their  superstitions,  also, 
strongly  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  they 
are  careful  in  communicating  them,  which  may  pro- 
ceed from  their  habitual  reserve." — Rathkeale  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Titbe  com- 
position, £656  6s.  2d. ;  glebe,  £48  18s.  9d.  The 
rectories  of  Rathkeale,  K m.m annel,  Clounacjh, 
Clodnsuire,  and  Dundonell  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Rathkeale.  Length,  5 
miles;  breadth,  4.  Pop.,  in  1831,  11,407.  Gross 
income,  £1,324  12a.  5,d. ;  nett,  £1,111  Is.  7jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
the  united  benefice  of  Cloninel  and  Templerobin  in 
the  dio.  of  Cloyne,  and  the  sinecure  archdeaconry 
of  the  dio.  of  Tuam ;  but  he  is  resident  in  Rathkeale. 
Two  curates  for  Rathkeale  and  KiUcannel  receive 
each  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  of  Rathkeale  was 
built  in  1832,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,500  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  500;  attend- 
ance, about  200.  There  is  a  church  also  in  KiUcannel. 
The  Rathkeale  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house 
has  an  attendance  of  about  120 ;  and  there  is  a  Meth- 
odist meetine-house  also  in  KiWranriel  The  Rath- 
keale  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
from  3,000  to  4,000;  and  there  are  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  also  in  Kilsramtel  and  Clounagb.  In  1834, 
the  inhabitants  of  Rathkeale  parish  consisted  of  701 
Churchmen,  8  Protestant  dissenters,  and  8,478  Ro- 
man Catholics.    The  inhabitants  of  the 


1,022  Churchmen,  8  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  10,963  Roman  Catholics;  and  16  daily  schools 
in  the  union — 13  of  which  were  in  the  parish — had 
on  their  book*  440  boys  and  250  girls.  One  of  the 
schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £6  "-year 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £20  from 
subscription ;  one,  with  £20  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society  and  from  subscription;  one,  with  £10 
from  Col.  White ;  and  one,  with  about  £10  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  about  £30  from  sub- 
scription. In  1843,  the  National  Board  had  two 
schools  in  the  town  of  Rathkeale.  and  one  in  Rath- 


RATHKEALE,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Rathkeale,  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Deel,  and  on  the  road  from  Limerick  to 
Killaniey,  4  miles  south-south-east  of  Askeaton,  6 
north-north-east  of  Newcastle,  6  south-west  by  west 
of  A  dare,  13*  north-west  by  north  of  Charlevillc. 
14  south-west  by  west  of  Limerick,  39  north-east 
by  north  of  Killarney,  and  108  south-west  by  west 
of  Dublin.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street,  about 
a  mile  in  length ;  it  contains  many  good  houses  and 
shops ;  it  ranks  as  the  second  town  of  importance  in 
the  county ;  and  it  boasts  a  prosperous  appearance, 
and  a  beautiful  and  far-sweeping  periphery  of  en- 
virons. Its  retail  trade  is  extensive ;  and  its  corn  trade 
is  important.  Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  6,  Feb.  7,  March 
10,  April  4,  May  8,  June  1,  June  19,  July  17,  Aug. 
25,  Sept.  18,  Oct.  15,  Nov.  18,  and  Dec.  13.  The 
town  has  a  bridewell,  and  is  the  seat  of  court*  of 
quarter-sessions  and  petty-sessions, — the  latter  held 
on  the  second  Thursday  of  every  month.  The  near- 
est point  of  projected  railway  occurs  on  the  Shannon 
line,  in  the  vicinity  of  Askeaton.  The  public  con- 
veyances in  1838  were  two  cars  to  Limerick,  a  car 
to  Cork,  a  mail-coach  and  a  car  in  transit  between 
Limerick  and  Tralee,  a  car  in  transit  between  Lim- 
erick and  Killaniey,  and  a  car  in  transit  between 
Limerick  and  Newcastle.  In  the  reign  of  Elitabeth, 
Rathkeale  sustained  a  siege  by  the  English  troops  ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  acquired  a  consider- 
able increase  to  its  prosperity  in  the  colonisation  of 
the  Palatines.  Its  workhouse,  its  fever  hospital, 
and  its  dispensary,  will  be  noticed  in  the  next 
graph.  A  priory  for  Augustinian  canons  of  1' 
of  Aroacia,  was  founded  at  Rathkeale,  by  a 
of  tbe  name  of  Harvey.  Area  of  the  town,  93  i 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4.972  ;  in  1841,  4,201.  Houses  680. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  239;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  392 ;  in  other  pursuits,  225. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 68 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  394 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  317;  on  means  not  specified.  77. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  754 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  239 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  683.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
625 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  345 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,043. 

Tbe  Rathkeale  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  tbe  3d, 
and  was  declared  on  Dec.  27,  1838.  It  lies  wholly 
in  co.  Limerick,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  108,340 
acres,  whi<*h  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  67,373. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  together  with  the  number  of 
valued  tenements  in  each,  are,  iu  the  barony  of 
Shanid,  Kilfergus,  489,— Kilmoylan,  166,— Lough- 
ill,  252,  —  Shanagolden,  475,  —  Dunmoylan.  202; 
in  the  baronies  of  Shanid  and  Lower  Connello,  Lis- 
nakcery,  284;  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello, 
Askeaton,  539,— Rathkeale,  1,161, — Croagb,  477, 
— Nantinau,  260, — and  Kilscannel,  215;  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Kenry,  Iverus,  192, — Kilcornan,  411,— Ard- 
,  m-Kildimo,  359,-and  North  Adare,  133 ; 
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, ;  in  the 

baronies  of  Coshma  and  Upper  Connello,  744;  and  in 
the  barony  of  Upper  Connello,  Kilfenny,  174.  The 
nimhcr  oi  valued  tenements  in  the  Coshma  district* 
is  1,1*25. — in  the  Lower  Connello  district*,  2,742, — 
in  the  Upper  Connello  districts,  184.  —  in  the  Kenry 
district*,  l,343,_4n  the  Shanid  districts,  1,778,- 
in  the  entire  union,  7,182;  and  of  this  total,  2.612 
were  rained  under  £5.-1,287,  under  £10,-834, 
er  £15,-506,  under  £20,-^403,  under  £25,— 
under  £30,-407,  under  £40,— 209,  under  £50, 
I  649,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual 
value  of  the  property  rated  is  £139.246  18s. ;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  7. 182 ;  and  of  these, 
6-11  were  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
899,  not  exceeding  £2, — 570,  not  exceeding  £3, — 
389,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  348  not  exceeding 
£5.     The  number  of  ex. officio  and  of  elected 
guardians  is  respectively  10  and  80;  and  the  Board 
meet  on  every  Monday.    The  workhouse  was  con- 
tracted for  on  Oct.  28.  1839,— to  be  completed  in 
Dec  1840,— to  cost  £6,686  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £864  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to 
occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  purchased  for  £550, — and 
to  contain  accommodation  for  660  paupers.  The  date 
of  the  irst  admission  of  paupers  was  July  26,  1841 ; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£3,403  3*.  6£ d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £1,411  I4s.  4d.    The  number  of  pauper  in- 
mates on  Dee,  3,  1843,  was  244.    The  medical 
charities  within  the  union  Ire  fever  hospitals  at 
Rathkeale  and  Adare,  and  dispensaries  at  Rathkeale, 
Adare,  Askeaton,  Glinn,  Palbu-Kenry,  Sraugh,  and 
Shanagolden ;  and,  in  1839-40,  they  received  £584 
10s.  from  subscription  and  £756  6s.  lOd.  from  public 
grants,  expended  £816  5s.  in  salaries  to  medical 
officers,  £265  5s.  for  medicines,  and  £212  6s.  for 
contingencies,  and  administered  to  396  intern  and 
13,149  extern  patients.    The  Rathkeale  fever  hos- 
pital is  capable  of  simultaneously  accommodating  24 
patients,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop. 
of  13,376;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £233  4s., 
226  intern  patients,  and  administered  to 
extern  patients.    The  Rathkeale  dispensary 
for  the  same  district  as  the  fever  hospital ; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £1 18,  and  administered 
to  902  patients. 
RATHKELTY.    See  Rahelty. 
RATHKENNAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  KJlnamanagh,  2  miles  west-south-west  of 
Holyeross,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  south- 
ward, 1  \  mile ;  extreme  breadth,  1 ;  area,  786  acres, 
2  roods,  26  perehes.     Pop.,  in  1831,  235;  in 
1841,  277.    Houses  35.    The  surface  lies  a  little 
west  of  the  right  margin  of  the  Sirir,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Holyeross  to  Clonoulty — 
This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Holtcross  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
CasheL    The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £43  12s. 
Id. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  William  Pennefather, 
Esq.   In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  16,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  230 ;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

RAT  Ilk  K.N  NY.  a  parish,  4  miles  north-west  of 
Slane,  and  formerly  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Navan, 
bat  now  in  that  of  Upper  Slane,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster.  Length,  southward,  3}  miles ;  extreme 
hreadth,  2| ;  area,  5.496  acres,  10  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,995 ;  in  1841,  2,177.  Houses  395.  The 
surface  consists  of  good  hind ;  and  is  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Navan  to  Drumcondra,  and  by  that 
from  Slane  to  Nobber.  The  chief  teats  are  Rath- 
kenny-house  in  the  north,  and  Mullagha-house  in  the 
»outh;  and  the  principal  hamleta  are  Rathkenny, 

e. — This  parish  is 


a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  Vicarial  tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£191  16s.  3M. ;  nett,  £175  8s.  4fd.  Patron,  Thos. 
Hussey,  Esq.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Ballymakenny,  in  the  dio.  of 
Armagh ;  and  is  non-resident  in  Rathkenny.  A 
curate  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4*.  7jd.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £193  2s.  l|d.,  and 
are  impropriate  in  Andrew  Caldwell,  Esq.  The 
church  is  situated  at  the  village  of  Rathkenny,  but 
is  of  unknown  date  of  erection.  Sittings  80;  attend- 
ance, from  6  to  20.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  from  1,200  to  1,500;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Slane  and  Stackallen.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  48,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,030 ;  and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its 
books  39  boys  and  28  girls.  In  1843,  a  boys'  school 
and  a  girls'  school  at  Rathkenny  were  salaried  with 
£15  and  £9  6s.  8d.  from  the  National  Board,  and 
had  on  their  books  132  boys  and  137  girls. 

RATHKIERAN,  or  Ratiiktran,  a  parish  of 
two  sections,  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  The  southern  section  contains  the  church, 
and  is  situated  4J  miles  west-north-west  of  Water- 
ford.  Length,  south -south- westward,  2  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  1  k.  The  other  district  lies  2 
miles  north  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict. Length,  southward,  2  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
1|.  Area  of  the  whole,  3,478  acres,  3  roods,  38 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
1,511,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Autho- 
rities, 1,408;  in  1841,  985.  Houses  155.*  The 
southern  section  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  good 
land ;  contains  Bungooly  hamlet,  and  the  seat  of 
Asbgrove-house ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Waterford  to  Clonmel.  The  northern  section  has 
in  its  centre  a  hill  whose  summit  attains  an  altitude 
of  726  feet  above  sea-level,  and  contains  Rochestown- 
house,  Listrollop  hamlet,  and  the  site  of  Roches- 
town-castle. — This  parish  is  an  appropriate  rectory, 
and  impropriate  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory  ;  the 
rectory  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  the 
vicarage  to  the  vicars  choral,  of  St.  Canice'  cathe- 
dral. A  curate  is  appointed  by  the  vicars  choral, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  £35.  The  church  was 
officially  reported  in  1834,  to  be  attended  only  by 
the  minister  and  his  clerk.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Moincoin  has  an  attendance  of  1,884 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Corrigeen,  in  the  parish  of 
Portnescully,  and  to  that  of  Killinaspug  in  the  parish 
of  Tubrid.  In  1834,  all  the  parishioners  were  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school 
was  usually  attended  by  about  450  children ;  and  2 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  attached  to  a  i 


nery  at  Moincoin— bad  on  their  books  200  boys  and 
250  girls. 

RATHLACK  AN,  a  post  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilcummin,  barony  of  Tyrawley,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  half-a-mile  west  of  the  north- 
west side  of  the  entrance  of  Lackan  bay,  and  44 
miles  north  by  west  of  Killalla.  Area,  22  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  497.  Houses  81.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  72;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
8 ;  in  other  pursuits,  9.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  1  ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  8;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  73;  on 
means  not  specified,  7. 

RATHLAOGHIN.   See  Taba. 


•  Both  the  Census  of  1831.  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Autho- 
rities appear  to  include  In  Rathklerma  a  tithe-free  portion  ot 
the  parish  of  Polrone  which  lies  around  the  village  of  Moin- 
coin. and  which  U  ec*U'»i*»tic«lly  under  the  care  of  the  curata 
of  Kathkleran. 
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RATHLIN,  or  Rachkby.  a  parish  and  an  island, 
in  the  barony  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
consists  of  a  main  district,  extending  east  and  west ; 
and  of  a  subordinate  district,  extending  southward 
from  the  east  end  of  the  main  district.    Length  of 

breadth,  1}.  Length  of  the  subordinate  district 
southward  from  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
main  district,  2}  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  j|.  Area 
of  the  whole,  3,396  acres,  3  roods,  10  perches, — of 
which  30  acres,  2  roods,  14  perches  are  water.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,040;  in  1841,  1.040.  Houses  164.  The 


by  Anton i us,  Recarn  and  Reerain  by 
storians,  Raelinda  by  Buchanan,  Rachlin  by 
Ware,  Rathlin  by  almost  all  modern  writers  and 
mapmakers,  and  Rachery  or  Raghery  by  its  own 
inhabitants ;  and  the  radix  of  its  name  is  supposed 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  be  Ragb-Erin,  '  the  fortress  of 
Ireland ;' — and  by  other  writers  to  be  Riadalean, 
*  the  habitation  of  the  waters.'  Bull-Point,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  main  district,  lies  3} 
miles  north  of  Kenbane  Head ;  Rue  Point  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  subordinate  district,  lies  2|  miles 
north-north-west  of  Fair  Head ;  and  Altacarra,  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  both  districts,  lies 
12J  miles  south  by  east  of  the  island  of  Islay,  and 
14  west  by  north  of  the  Mull  of  Rintyre.  The 
marine  sweep  or  large  indentation  between  Bull- 
Point  and  Rue- Point,  and  washing  nearly  one-half 
of  the  coast  of  the  island,  is  called  Church  bay ;  and 
both  this  bay  and  the  channel  between  it  and  the 
mainland  of  Ireland,  are  so  scourged  by  a  powerful 
current  and  by  a  conflux  of  tides,  chafing  in  recesses 
and  recoiling  from  headlands,  as  to  be  continually  in 
agitation,  and  often  very  dangerous.  "  Upon  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  the  island,"  says  the  author 
of  the  Guide  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  "  an  exact 
analogy  is  observable  in  its  geological  structure,  to 
the  mainland ;  and  on  that  point  of  it  lying  imme- 
diately opposite  Kenbaan  Head,  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  dykes  occurs,  apparently  continuations  of 
those  whtcb,  at  the  latter  place,  appear  to  have 
been  attended  with  such  extraordinary  disturbances. 
Three  black  dykes  are  here  seen  traversing  the  chalk, 
which  is  converted  into  a  finely  granular  marble. 
These  dykes  are  a  little  to  the  west  of  Church  bay. 
Here  also,  at  a  place  called  the  Black  Rock,  frag- 
ments of  the  old  sandstone  are  found  associated  with 
blocks  of  syenite,  in  great  abundance.  The  shores 
of  Raghery  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  sea,  particu- 
larly aboat  Kentruan,  318  feet  above  it*  level. 
Here  the  cliffs  appear  to  be  continued  down  under 
the  water  with  artificial  perpendicularity.  The 
principal  landing-place  is  at  Church  bay,  where  the 
visitor  must  not  expect  to  find  either  a  village  or  an 
irm.  The  island  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Gage,  who 
holds  it  by  a  lease  in  perpetuity,  under  the  Countess 
of  Antrim.  This  gentleman  is  completely  lord  of 
the  isle,  and  banishes  his  subjects  to  the  continent  of 
Ireland  for  misconduct,  or  repeated  offences  against 
his  laws.  *  *  The  extreme  western  end  of  the 
island  is  called  Kenramer,  and  is  352  feet  above 
the  ocean ;  here  is  the  Bull- Point,  an  elevation  of 
280  feet.  At  the  same  end  of  the  island  is  a  fresh- 
water lake,  called  Lough  Cliggin,  whose  height 
above  the  high-water  mark  is  238  feet.  And  near 
Ushet  is  Lough  Runaolin,  only  144  feet  above  the 
same  level.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  surface  is  in 
general  greatly  elevated  above  the  ocean,  the  lowest 
point,  AltAhony,  being  83  feet  high,  and  the  highest, 
Slieve  Ard.  372  feet.  The  mean  elevation  is  200  feet 
Formerly  distinctions  existed  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  end  of  the  island,  and  the  qualifications 
*if  Ushet  and  Kenramer  men  were  looked  upon  as 


totally  dissimilar.  This,  however,  is  now  quite 
extinguished.  Near  Ushet,  at  a  place  called  Doom 
Point,  the  disposition  of  the  basaltic  columns  is  very 
remarkable,  some  being  perpendicular,  others  hori- 
others  curved.  The  base  of  this  little 
is  a  natural  pier  or  mole.  Above  thie 
a  collect  ion  of  columns  of  a  curved  form,  appar- 
ently assumed  in  conformity  with  the  surface  on 
which  they  rest,  and  inducing  a  belief  that  they  were 
ao  moulded  when  in  a  state  of  softness  ;  and  above 
both  these  arrangements,  there  is  a  variety  of  differ- 
ently disposed  columns,  partaking  of  every  position  in 
which  basalt  has  been  discovered  at  other  places." 
About  the  one-fourth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
island  consists  of  rocks  and  atony-pasture ;  and  the 
remainder  consists  of  tolerably  good  arable  land. 

Rathlin  was,  at  an  early  period,  the  scene  of  mu- 
tual predatory  expeditions  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Scotch;  it  was  used  by  both  nations,  in  their  alter- 
nate successes,  as  a  place  of  both  retreat  and  depot ; 
and  it  belonged,  tor  a  considerable  period,  to  the 
principality,  lordship,  or  kingdom  of  the  Scottish 
Hebrides.  Several  tumuli  were  recently  discovered 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  were  found  to  con- 
tain various  ancient  implements  of  war,  such  as 
brazen  swords,  apears,  and  a  large  fibula,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  course  of 
very  early  conflicts.  The  celebrated  Robert  Bruce 
of  Scotland,  during  the  ebb  of  his  fortunes  in  bia 
wars  with  Baliol,  took  refuge  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Rathlin,  in  a"  castle  which  tradition  i 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Danes,  and  to  have 
the  seat  of  most  oppressive  power  exerted  by  \ 
upon  the  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are 
situated  about  3  furlongs  south  of  Altnacarry  Point ; 
and  though  now  reduced  to  mere  fragmentary  re- 
mains, they  are  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  their  mortar  embodies  some  cinders  of  sea-rail, 
which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  coal 
of  Ballycastle,  and  which  appear  clearly  to  prove  that 
the  use  of  sea-coal  in  the  north  of  Ireland  was  of 
considerably  earlier  date  than  is  generally  supposed. 
On  the  beach,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  castle, 
"  is  a  natural  cavern,  with  a  wall  in  front,  evidently 
intended  for  defence,  called  Brace's  Cave,  which 
oral  history  states  was  also  used  as  a  place  of  retreat 
by  the  Scottish  chieftain ;  and  it  is  here  worthy  of 
record,  that  in  the  summer  of  1797,  every  male  adult 
in  Raghery,  except  the  parish  priest  and  one  other 
gentleman,  took  the  test  of  United  Irishmen  in  the 
gloomy  recess  of  Bruce's  cavern.  Adjoining  is  a 
small  haven,  called  Port-na-Sassanach,  and  near  it  m 
field  of  battle  is  pointed  out,  called  the  Englishmen'a 
graves, — a  pit  or  hollow  remains,  where  the  dead  were 
probably  interred  in  one  common  grave.  This  ac- 
tion is  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  1551-2,  when 
an  English  army,  who  landed  here,  were  totally  de- 
feated by  the  M  DonnelU.  Bruce,  during  bis  exile 
here,  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  principal  fol- 
lowers, amongst  whom  were  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  Sir 
James  Douglas,  and  Angus  M'Donnell,  sixth  King  of 
the  Isles,  and  sovereign  of  Raghery,  which  island  was 
at  this  period  accounted  part  of  his  dominions.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1807,  Angus  returned  to  Kintyre,  to 
circulate  a  report  of  the  death  of  Bruce,  and  also  to 


secretly  draw  together  a  body  of  troops,  to  act  v 
occasion  might  require  in  behalf  of  his  illustrious 
friend.  Soon  after,  Boyd  and  Douglas  also  took 
leave  of  Bruce,  and  departed  for  Arran ;  and  effect- 
ing their  landing  in  safety,  ten  days  after  they  were 
followed  by  Bruce,  who,  receiving  by  his  spies  fa- 
vourable intelligence  from  the  mainland,  landed  at 
Tumberry,  in  Carrick,  and,  with  300  followers,  cut 
to  pieces  a  body  of  English  quartered  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.   Ho  waver,  soon  after,  succours  arriving 
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to  hi*  enemies,  be  wu  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
wild*  of  Carrick,  the  patrimonial  country  of  his 
family. "  St .  Corneal  1,  a  predecessor  of  St.  Columb, 
is  said  to  hare  landed  on  Rathlin  with  the  intention 
of  acting  as  a  missionary,  but  to  have  been  instantly 
seixed  by  30  military  men,  and  expelled  from  the 
i»land.  A  Culdean  church  or  other  establishment 
was  founded  on  Rathlin,  some  say  by  St.  Columb, 
in  546,  and  others  say  by  Segeirius,  abbot  of  lona, 
in  653 ;  and,  by  the  former  claw  of  authorities,  it  is 
alleged  to  have  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Deacon  Colroan,  son  of  Hoi.  In  795  and  in  973,  Rath, 
lin  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  Danes.  In  1551,  the 
English  attempted  to  take  possession  of  it,  but  were 
repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  vessel.  In  1558,  the 
Scotch  took  possession  of  it ;  but  were  soon  expelled, 
with  dreadful  slaughter,  by  the  Lord-deputy  Sussex, 
the  representative  of  the  English  power.  A  dread- 
ful massacre  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  Rathlin,  by  the  Scottish  clan  of  the  Camp- 
bells ;  and,  in  1575,  General  Morris,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  men  from  Carrickfergus,  landed  on  the 
island,  and  slew  240  of  its  inhabitants. — Rathlin  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £60;  glebe,  £18 
£106  9s. ;  nett,  £98  Us.  7d. 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  sal- 
ary of  £60,  and  has  the  use  of  a  house  and  garden 
rent-free.  The  church  was  built  in  1815,  by  means  | 
of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  3|d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  80;  attendance,  from  40  to 
50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  500.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  151, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  932 ;  2  Sunday  schools 
were  usually  attended  by  about  37  children ;  and  3 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £12 
a-vear  from  the  rector,  and  two  with  respectively 
£12  and  £13  from  the  London  Hibernian  Societies 
—had  on  their  books  108  boys  and  85  girls. 
RATHLINE.  See  Rathcunk. 
RATHLIN-O'BIRNE,  a  group  of  islets  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbarron,  barony  of  Tyrbugh,  co.  Done- 
gal, Ulster.  It  lies  19  miles  west-north- west  of  the 
nearest  part  of  the  parish  and  the  barony  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  parish  of  GlencolumbkiU  and  barony 
of  Bannagh.  It  screens  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Donegal  bay ;  measures  about  6  furlongs  by 
4 ;  and  consists  principally  of  Large  Island,  Small 
Island,  and  Gull  Island. 

RATHLOGAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gal- 
moy,  4  miles  north-north-east  of  Urlingford,  co.  Kil- 
kenny. Leinster.  Length,  west  by  northward,  lj 
mile ;  extreme  breadth,  * ;  area,  484  acres,  3  rood*, 
7  perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  218.  Houses  34.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  church  exist ;  and  the  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Cork,  by  way  of  Cashel,  passes  across  the 

western  district  This  parish  is  bounded  on  the 

south  by  the  parish  and  rectory  of  Fertagb,  in  the 
dio.  of  Oasory ;  and  is  ecclesiastically  regarded  as 
of  that  rectory :  See  Kkrtagh. 
RATHLYNAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
4  i  miles  northeast  of  Tipperary,  co.  Tip- 
Munster.  Length,  eastward,  3)  miles ;  ex- 
breadth,  2;  area,  2,781  acres,  3  roods,  30 
perchea.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  tbe  Census, 
1,190,  but  according  to  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties, 1,354;  in  1841,  1,347.  Houses  182.  The  sur- 
face consists  of  good  land ;  and  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Tipperary  to  Thurles.  The  seats  are 
i -house  and  Lackagh  -  house ;  and  the 
are  tbe  ruins  of  one  castle  and  the 


ties.  A  constabulary  station 
.—This  parish  is  a  rectory. 

Of  1  i. t  I.I.I. NT  KM  I'LL  [which 


see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  composition, 
£200.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,412 ;  and  there  was  nei- 
ther church,  chapel,  nor  school. 
BATHMACKNEE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
3k  miles  south  by  west  of  Wexford,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length,  southward,  2)  miles  ;  ex- 
treme breadth.  1J;  area,  1,861  acres,  4  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  549;  in  1841,  573.  Houses  94.  The 
land,  in  general,  is  good ;  and  the  surface  declines 
slowly  to  tbe  south -south -east.  The  scats  are 
Snugborough- bouse,  Rathjaroey-house,  Bloomhill- 
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nouse,  anu  ?noiiaisiowii-nouse.  i  ne  cniei  anti- 
quities are  the  site  of  a  church,  and  the  well-pre- 
served pile  of  Rathmacknee-castle, — the  latter  the 
property  of  H.  K.  G.  Morgan,  Esq.,  recently  falling 
to  decay,  but  now  roofed  and  completely  restored — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
tbe  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition,  £139  2s. 
lid.;  glebe.  £36.  Gross  income,  175  2s.  I  Id.  | 
nett,  £159  Is.  2jd.  Patron,  tbe  Corporation  of  the 
city  of  Dublin.  The  church  was  built  in  1817,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2jd.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance  30.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Killinee,  Kilmaeree,  and 
Drinagh.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  57, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  486 ;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  was  salaried  with  £4  10s.  from  subs 
and  had  on  its  books  30  boys  and  16  girls. 
RATHMACVEOGE.  See  Rathnayi 
RATHMELTON.  See  Rambltok. 
RATHMICHAEL,  a  parish,  2  miles  north-west 
by  north  of  Bray,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  east- 
ward, 3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1);  area,  2,808 
acres.  9  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.296;  in  1841, 
1 ,447.  Houses  233.  The  western  district  is  moun- 
tainous, and  partially  waste ;  but  the  other  districts 
lie  low,  consist  of  good  and  well-cultivated  land, 
and  are,  to  a  large  aggregate  extent,  disposed  in 
villa  and  demesne  grounds.  The  Scalp  is  on  the 
western  boundary ;  the  Loughlinstown  rivulet  traces 
of  the  northern  boundary ;  and  the  Ballyc 


lead-mines,  lead- works,  and  shot  manufactory,  are 
situated  in  the  western  district.  A  height  which 
overhangs  the  Scalp  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level 
of  793  feet ;  and  two  heights  respectively  on  the 
north  border  and  on  tbe  coast  have  altitudes  of  re- 
spectively 158  and  62  feet.  A  martello  tower  stands 
on  the  coast ;  and  the  workhouse  of  the  Rathdown 
Poor-law  union  stands  in  the  interior.  Tbe  princi- 
pal seats  are  Springmount,  Shankill,  Aghmore-cot- 
tage,  Crankeen,  Shanganagh  -  castle,  Shauganagh- 
cottage,  Bally  brat -cottage,  Ellerslie,  Sharrington, 
Lord -bouse,  Shankill-castle,  Springfield,  Silver* 
mount,  Shankill. lodge,  CUremount,  Shankill-house, 
Emerald,  MuUinastill-house,  Airhill-housc.  Home, 
New- Brighton,  Clifton,  Shanganagh  -  bouse,  and 
Cherry  wood  -  house.  Three  concentric  Druidical 
circles  are  situated  in  the  north.  Tbe  road  from 
Dublin  to  Bray  passes  across  the  eastern  district.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition, 
£250;  glebe,  £54  19s.  6d.  Gross  income,  £304 
19s.  6d. ;  nett,  £290  14s.  2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  stipendiary  curacy  of 
Bray.  There  is  neither  church  nor  chapel  in  Rath- 
michael ;  and  the  Protestant  inhabitants  attend  the 
church  of  Bray.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  174,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholics  to  1.109 ;  and  two 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  wholly  supported 
by  an  yearly  grant  of  £30,  with  some  other  advan- 
tages, and  bv  the  proceeds  of  an  i 
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mon  at  Brav — had  on  their  books  63  boys  and  39 
girls.  In  1843,  the  National  Board  had  a  school  in 
Rathdown  workhouse. 


RATHM1NES,  a  suburb  of  Dublin,  in  the  par. 
ish  of  8t.  Peter,  barony  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dub- 
lin, Leinater.  It  standi)  }  a  mile  ea.it  of  Harold's- 
Cross,  i  north  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  river  Dod- 
der, 1  north -north -west  of  Mill  town,  1$  west  of 
Donnybrook,  and  I J  Bouth  of  Dublin  -  castle.  So 
late  as  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Rathmines 
was  a  poor  and  obscure  village ;  hut  it  is  now  a  beau- 
tiful and  rather  large  suburb,  divided  into  East 
Hut  limine*.  West  Ratbmines,  and  South  Rathnunes; 
and  though,  as  to  its  centre,  situated  at  the  various 
relative  distances  from  adjacent  places  which  we 
have  named,  it  really  commences  at  Portobello,  and 
extends  in  a  continuous  line  of  nearly  two  miles  in 
length  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Dodder.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  its  length,  its  houses  are  a  continued 
series  of  handsome  vUlas  and  splendid  mansions,  of 
every  description  of  fancy  construction,  from  the 
modern  castellated  pile  to  the  Italian  villa  or  the 
modest  cottage  orne'e.  The  ancient  castle  of  Rath- 
mines,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
suburb,  is  an  irregular,  modernized,  uninteresting 
structure,  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  an 
old  whitewashed  farm-house,  and  now  occupied  as  a 
boarding-house  for  invalids.  The  modern  castle  of 
Rathmines,  situated  amidst  secluded  grounds,  to  the 
north  of  the  ancient  castle,  was  not  very  long  ago 
enlarged  and  altered  into  its  present  form,  by  Col. 
Wynne,  and  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  succes- 
sively Sir  Jonas  Green  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Relly ; 
and  it  is  so  felicitous  an  imitation  of  a  true  old  Nor- 
man castle,  as  to  present  a  very  antiquated  appear- 
ance, composed  of  such  features  as  round  Norman 
towers,  curtain  walls,  embattled  parapets,  mullioned 
windows,  label  and  hood  mouldings,  oriel  windows, 
and  maehicollated  archways.  The  church  of  Rath- 
mines,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  adorned  with  a 
pinnacled  tower  and  a  lofty  tapering  spire,  was  built 
in  1828,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Simple,  by  means  of  a 
gift  of  £3.230  15*.  4)d.  and  a  loan  of  £400.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  "  The  architecture," 
says  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  an  extinct  Dublin  periodi- 
cal, "is  peculiar,  and  although  the  dark  colour  of 
the  stone  used  causes  rather  a  heavy  appearance, 
upon  the  whole  it  has  a  pleasing  effect.  The  archi- 
tect has  built  for  posterity ;  and  this  edifice,  and 
other  similar  structures,  although  cavilled  at  by 
superficial  observers,  may  justly  claim  precedence 
over  the  many  gimcrack  structures  of  modern 
times,  miscalled  Gothic:  in  his  design  he  has  ap- 
proximated to  the  ancient  roofed  crypts,  the  roof 
being  a  solid  arch,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  the 
interior  forming  a  continued  vault."  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  also  a  handsome  edifice.  The 
Rathmines  dispensary  is  a  private  establishment,  and 
affords  considerable  relief.  Both  the  church  and 
the  castle  of  Rathmines  stand  on  what  are  called 
bloody  fields  ;  "  for  here  occurred  that  slaughter  of 
the  early  English  colonists  of  Dublin  by  the  Irish  of 
Wicklow,  which  gave  name  to  Black  Monday  ;  and 
on  these  plains,  in  the  year  1649,  the  stern  republi- 
can, Colonel  Jones,  attacked  and  defeated  an  army 
of  19.000  men,  who  lav  encamped  here  under  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,  killing  4,000  and  taking  3,000 
prisoners."  The  principal  seats,  not  strictly  in  the 
suburb,  but  within  one  mile  of  it*  centre,  are  Mel- 
rose-villa,  Rathmines-castlc,  Milltown-park,  Fort- 
field,  Prospect- villa.  Terrace,  Tranquilla,  Spire- 
view,  Ashfield,  Oarville,  Piermount,  Sarzey,  Rath- 
gar-house,  Dartrev,  Brookfield,  Woodpark,  Verge- 
mount  -  house,  Mflltown  -  house.  Dodder  -  cottage, 

Mount  -  Argos, 


Kilmogc,  Hmvflle,  Mount- Talent, 
St.  John's.  Ressborough,  Mountainview,  West- 
bourne,  and  Newtown-cottage.  Pop.  of  the  suburb, 
in  1831,  1,600;  in  1841,  2,429.  Houses  379.  Area 
of  East  Rathmines,  117  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  665. 
Houses  107.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 3 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  40 ;  in  other 
pursuits.  75.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  45 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
53 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  5 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  15.  Area  of  West  Rathmines,  102  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  848.  Houses  123.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  19;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  38 ;  in  other  pursuits,  96.    Families  de- 


chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  34 ; 
the  directing  of  labour,  71 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  19;  on  mean*  not  specified,  29.  Area  of 
South  Rathmines,  194  acres.  Pop.,  in  184),  916. 
Houses  149.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 38;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  56;  in  other 
pursuits,  84.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty ^professions,  32 ;  onUie  directing  of  labour. 

specified,  16. 

RATHMOAN.  See  Rakoan. 
RATHMOLYON,  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  2|  miles  west  by  north  of  Sum- 
merhill,  barony  of  Lower  Moyfenragh,  co.  Meath, 
Leinstcr.  Length,  south  -  westward,  4J  miles  ; 
breadth,  from  I  to  t| ;  area,  9,782  acres,  3  roods, 
28  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,674;  in  1841,  2,953. 
Houses  456.  The  surface  is  low  and  flat ;  forms  part 
of  the  great  plain  of  Leinster ;  consists,  in  general, 
of  light,  gravelly  land;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Summerhill  to  Mullingar.  The  seats  are 
Togher-lodge  and  Tobertynan-house.  The  village 
of  Rathmolyon  is  situated  in  the  eastern  district  -. 
and  has  been  much  improved  by  its  proprietor,  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory.  Area,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
208  ;  in  1841,  176.  Houses  25.  A  dispensary  here 
is  within  the  Trim  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
district  of  12,782  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  3,174;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £98  19s.  Id.,  and  adminis- 
tered to  1,216  patients.  A  constabulary  station  is 
situated  4  a  mile  west,  the  hamlet  of  Togner2  west- 
south-west,  and  the  hamlet  of  Hollywood  3J  south- 
west of  the  village  of  Rathmolyon.—This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £207  13s.  10jd.; 
glebe,  £43  15s.  Gross  income,  £275  3s.  &\d. ;  nett, 
£223  12s.  4  d.  Patron,  William  Snell  Magee,  Esq. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £230  15s. 
4Jd. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Darnley. 
The  church  is  situated  at  the  village  of  Rathmo-> 
lyon,  and  was  built  in  1797,  at  the  cost  of  £443 
16s.  *>;<!.,  defrayed  partly  by  private  subscription, 
and  partly  by  parochial  assessment,  and  recently  en- 
larged by  means  of  contributions  of  £233  6s.  Id. 
from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  £120  10*.  from  private  sources.  Sittings,  pre- 
vious to  the  enlargement,  200 ;  attendance,  from  40 
to  100.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated 
5  furlongs  south- west  of  the  village,  and  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  1,000  to  1,400;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Rathcor.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  228,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,528 ;  an  evening  school  was  usually  attended  by 
about  30  scholars;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which 
wns  salaried  with  £5  a-year  from  the  vicar,  £8  from 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  £5  from 
the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  £4  4s.  from  Robert  Fowler, 
Esq.,  and  £2  2s.  from  Lord  Darnley— had  on  their 
book*  109  bovs  and  78  girls.  In  1843,  a  boys' 
and  a  girls'  school  at  Hogstown  were  salaried 
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with.  £12  a-year  each  from  the  National  Board,  and 
had  on  their  books  96  boys  and  93  girls. 

RATH  MORE,  a  bog  of  two  denomination*  on 
the  east  border  of  the  baronv  of  Magonihv,  1+  mile 
east  of  Kisockacapple,  co.  Kerry,  Munst'er.  The 
other  denomination  is  Knocknaserd.    The  bog  is 
bounded,  on  the  south,  by  the  mail-coach  road ;  and 
requires  only  surface-draining.    "  The  outfalls  are 
the  BUrk  water  and  Lower  Coolvaa,  of  which  the 
latter  is  in  the  continuation  of  the  general  valley  of 
the  Black  water.     Its  valley  being  occupied  with 
bog.  and  a  considerable  deposition  of  sand  and  gravel 
on  the  south  side  of  it,  would  make  us  suspect  it  as 
having  been  formerly  the  channel  of  a  greater  body 
of  water  than  now  flows  through  it.    It  may  have 
been  the  channel  of  the  Upper  Beheena,  or  the 
Aunscartaan.    It  may  be  observed  that  the  flooding 
of  the  Coolvaa  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  grassy 
meadow  on  that  bog."    Area.  1,371  acres.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £508  4s.    At  the  edge 
of  the  bog  stands  the  monastery  of  Rathmore. 

RATHMORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Rath- 
villy,  miles  north  of  Tullow,  Co.  Carlow,  Lein- 
ster.  Length,  south  by  eastward,  1}  mile ;  extreme 
breadth,  1;  area,  815  acres,  39  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  225;  in  1841,  323.  Houses  45.  The  surface 
consists  of  good  land ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Tullow  to  Baltinglass.  The  only  seat  is 
Rath  more-house,  the  residence  of  C.  Putiand,  Esq. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Hathvillv  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin. 
Tithe  composition,  £160;  glebe,  £25  4s.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  17,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  206;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

RATHMORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  North 
Naas,  3}  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Naas,  co.  Kil- 
dare,  Leinster.  length,  south-westward,  3}  miles ; 
breadth*  from  U  to  3*;  area,  7.756  acres,  1  rood,  8 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,473;  in  1841,  1,495. 
Houses  229.  Newtown  Hill,  on  the  southern  border, 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  972  feet ;  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  land  on  the  east  border  is  moorish 
or  otherwise  of  small  value  ;  and  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts consist,  for  the  roost  part,  of  good  land.  The 
seats  are  Punchestown- bouse,  Rathmore -house, 
Larch -hill,  Duffy -lodge,  and  Hillsborough  -  hall. 
The  chief  antiquities  are  a  moat  at  Rathmore,  Sea- 
graves-castle,  and  the  ruins  of  Blackhall-castle,  and 
Athgarrit-house.  The  chief  hamlet  is  Rathmore. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
Tithe  composition,  £179  19s.  Id. ;  glebe,  £24.  The 
rectory  of  Rathmore,  and  the  vicarage  of  Kiltkkl 
[see  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Rath- 
more. Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  S|.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  2,228.  Gross  income,  £262  15s.  lid. ;  nett, 
£208  0s.  l(d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
is  situated  at  the  hamlet  of  Rathmore,  and  was  built 
about  78  years  ago,  partly  bv  means  of  a  gift  of 
£415  7s.  81d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  attendance  70.  The  Endstown  and 
Cross  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance 
of  respectively  800  and  900;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Kilbride  in  the  benefice  of  Blessington. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
139,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,368;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  142,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  2,122;  and  3  daily  schools  in  the  parish — 
one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £25  a-year  from 
subscription,  and  one  with  £30  from  the  benefaction 
of  Erasmus  Smith— had  on  their  books  73  boys  and 
59  girls. 

RATHMORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lune, 
2j  mile*  north-east  of  Athboy,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 


Length,  eastward,  S{  miles  ;  breadth,  from  J  to  2| 
area,  5,345  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,635;*  in  1841,  1.780.  Houses  280.  A 
considerable  extent  of  bog  is  situated  in  the  eastern 
district ;  but  the  remainder  of  that  district,  and  the 
whole  of  the  central  and  western  districts,  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  good  land.  The  road  from 
Athboy  to  Kells  passes  across  the  western  district. 
The  seats  are  Ballybov-housc  and  Moyagher-bousc. 
Rathmore  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  noble 
family  of  Bligh.  Earls  of  Darnlev.  "John  Bligh, 
Esq.,  the  first  of  this  family  wbo'settled  in  Ireland, 
was  a  citizen  and  drysalter  of  London,  who  came 
to  this  country  in  the  time  of  Cromwell's  gov- 
ernment, as  ait  agent  to  the  adventurers  for  the 
estates  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  He  speed- 
ily became  an  adventurer  himself,  subscribing  the 
•um  of  £600  to  a  joint-stock  in  which  two  other 
speculators  were  concerned;  and  on  casting  lots 
among  other  adventurers,  the  allotment  for  himself 
and  his  associates  fell  in  the  baronies  of  Lune  and 
'  Mohergallion '  in  this  county,  on  property  which 
had  chiefly  belonged  to  the  Uormanstown  family. 
He  seated  himself  at  Rathmore,  a  part  of  the  estate 
thus  easily  acquired,  and  shortly  augmented  his  pur- 
chases. In  the  first  parliament  after  the  Restoration, 
Mr.  Bligh  was  returned  member  for  Athboy,  which 
town  Bent  two  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  previous  to  the  Union.  He  was  after- 
wards joined  in  several  lucrative  commissions  under 
government.  Thomas,  his  only  son,  who  erected 
into  a  manor  the  principal  estates  of  the  family  in 
this  neighbourhood,  was  also  empowered,  by  grant 
from  King  William,  to  bold  500  acres  in  demesne, 
and  to  impale  800  acres  for  deer.  John,  grandson 
to  the  founder  of  this  family,  was  created  Baron 
Clifton  of  Rathmore  in  1721,  Viscount  Darnley  of 
Athboy  in  1723,  and  Earl  Darnley  in  1725."— This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ath- 
boy [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  com- 
position, exclusive  of  that  of  the  rectory  of  Moyagher, 
£184  12s.  4d.  In  1834,  all  the  parishioners,  with 
one  exception,  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there 
was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

RATHMOYLAN,  a  parish  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  barony  of  Gualtier,  1}  mile  south-west  of 
Dunmore,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  west- 
ward, 2  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1|;  area,  2,455 
acres,  2  roods,  20  perches, — of  which  661  acres,  3 
roods,  16  perches  form  a  detached  district  J  of  a 
mile  to  the  west.  Pop.,  in  1831,  789;  in  1841, 
817.  Houses  133.  The  detached  district  consti- 
tutes the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on  the  east  side 
of  Tramore  bay,  and  terminates  in  Brownstown 
Head,  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level 
of  102  feet.  The  main  body  lies  midway  between 
Tramore  bay  and  Waterford  Harbour;  it  includes 
Swine's  Head,  and  has  a  bluff  and  rocky  coast ;  and 
it,  in  general,  presents  a  low  and  level  surface,  and 
consists  of  indifferent  or  rather  poor  land.  The 
principal  residences  are  Sea  view- cottage  and  Cliff- 
cottage.  A  coast-guard  station  occurs  in  the  main 
body.  The  principal  hamlet  is  Ballymacaw;  and 
the  chief  antiquity  is  the  ruin  of  the  old  church.  A 
loan  fund  was  in  operation  within  the  parish  in  1841, 
but  ha*  since  become  extinct. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Killea  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  The  vicarial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £05  7s.  8d.,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £71  ;  and  the  latter  arc  impropriate  in  George 
Ivie,  Esq.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
85,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  725 ;  a  pay  daily 
school  had  on  its  books  42  boys  and  10  girls;  and 


t  Ths  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  state  it  at  onlj  1,070. 
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an  evening  school,  held  thrice  a- week,  was  usually 
attended  bv  about  20  scholars. 

R  A  Til  Ml  K ;  UK,  the  site  of  an  ancient  town 
on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Dunluce,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  Archdall  says,  "  It  wa«  formerly 
a  principal  town  of  the  Dalriedans,  and  an  episcopal 
•eat  ana  monastery  ;  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  small 
village  with  a  church." 

RATHMULLEN,  a  Tillage  in  the  parish  of 
Killygarvan,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Swilly,  U 
mile  north-west  of  the  island  of  Inch,  3}  south-west 
by  south  of  Buncrana,  5  north-east  of  Ramelton, 
and  5}  east  by  north  of  Millford  ;  but  the  first  and 
the  second  of  these  distances  are  measured  across 
Lough  Swilly.  It  consists  principally  of  a  single 
street ;  and  it  has  a  church,  a  modern  battery,  and 
tome  vestige*  of  ecclesiastical  and  castellated  ruins. 
A  monastery  for  Carmelites  or  White  friars  was 
founded  at  Rathmullen  by  MacSwine-Fannagh.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Millford  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  10,03*2  acres,  with 
a  pop.  of  3,943;  and.  in  1839.  it  received  £91  18s. 
9d\,  and  expended  £80  10s.  6d.  A  ferry  plies  re- 
gularly to  the  opposite  shore  of  Lough  Swilly.  A 
natural  ledge  ot  rock  at  the  town  serves  as  the 
harbour,  and  might  be  improved  into  a  good  pier  for 
about  £700.  Boats  usually  take  the  beach,  and  lie 
there  with  safety.  In  1830,  the  fishing  craft  and 
fishermen  within  the  district  of  Rathmullen,  amount- 
ed to  21  open  sail-boats  with  92  men,  and  502  row- 
boats  with  2,507  men.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is 
held  in  the  vi llage  on  the  second  Friday  of  every 
month.  Area  of  the  village,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,639.  Houses  123.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  38;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  52; 
in  other  pursuits,  47.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  16;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  41  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  61  ;  on 
means  not  specinen,  iw. 

RATHMULLEN,  a  parish,  comprising  four  prin- 
cipal and  mutually  detached  districts,  on  the  coast 
Of  the  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  The 
eastern  district  contains  the  town  of  Killoooh 
[which  see],  and  measures  1}  mile  by  }  ;  the  cen- 
tral district  terminates  on  the  south  in  St.  John's 
Point,  at  the  east  side  of  Dundrum  bay,  and  mea- 
sures 14  mile  by  1 ;  the  western  district  rests  its 
southern  and  broadest  end  on  the  middle  of  the 
coast  of  Dundrum  bay,  and  measures  24  miles  by  2; 
and  the  northern  district  lies  4  \  miles  north-north- 
east of  Killough,  and  measures  \  \  mile  by  \.  Area 
of  the  whole,  3,369  acres,  3  roods,  1  perch,— of 
which  9  acres,  2  roods,  10  perches  are  water.  Pop., 
in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  2,742,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  2,895  ;*  in  184 1 , 
2,f>03.  Houses  483.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831,  1,580;  in  1841,  1.455.  Houses  259.  The 
surface  consists,  in  general,  of  good  land.  Janeville, 
the  residence  of  Capt.  Brown,  is  situated  in  the  cen- 
tral district,  near  St.  John's  Point.  The  road  from 
Killough  to  Castlewellan  passes  across  all  the  three 
southern  districts;  and  that  from  Killough  toDown- 
patrick  passes  through  the  northern  district. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Down.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £229  9s.  Id. ; 
glebe,  £5  18».  9d.  Gross  income.  £274  9s.  lid. ; 
nett.  £247  9s.  lOd.    Patron,  alternately  the  Earl  of 


*  The  reason  <>f  this  discrepancy  appear*  to  be,  that  Uie 
townland  of  Rosglas*  belonging  to  the  pariidi  of  Kilclief,  but 
lying  drtached  from  the  main  body  of  that  pariah,  nan  by  order 
in  Council  of  date  Oct.  »,  lM.it.  transferred  from  Kilclief  to 
Kathiuullen,  and.  In  consequent*,  is  Included  by  the  Census  of 
lsJl  in  Kilclief.  but  included  b,  the  ecclesiastical  WYiakm  of 
that  Census  in  Rathmullen. 


Ctrrick  and  Viscount  Bangor.  The  rectorial  tithes, 
excepting  those  of  two  townUnd*.  are  compounded 
for  £1 13  17s. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Ban- 
gor, Stephen  Woulfe,  Esq..  and  Miss  Hamill.  The 
church  is  situated  in  the  western  district,  and  was 
built  in  1701,  out  of  monies  arisii  g  from  the  forfeited 
impropriations.  Sittings  200;  attendance  74.  A 
chapel-of-ease  is  situated  at  Killough,  and  was  built 
about  the  year  1812,  at  the  private  expense  of  the 
Rev.  James  Hamilton,  incumbent  of  Rathmullen. 
Sittings  175;  attendance,  from  100  to  120.  A  chap- 
lain  for  the  chapel-of-ease  receives  an  income  of  £98 
6s.  l|d.  gross,  or  £94  9s.  9|d.  nett,  arising  from 
endowment  by  Viscount  Bangor,  from  augmentation 
allowance  out  of  Boulter's  fund,  and  from  a  glebe  of 
6  acres,  1  rood,  36}  perches.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  of  Killough  and  Rosglass  have  an  attendance 
of  respectively  about  400  and  about  500 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Bright.  In  1834,  the  parishioners, 
including  those  of  the  transferred  townland  of  Ros- 
glass. consisted  of 540  Churchmen,  279  Presbyterians, 
and  1,957  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sunday  school  was 
usually  attended  by  about  50  scholars ;  and  5  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £6  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  one  with  £14  from 
the  National  Board— had  on  their  books  198  boy* 
and  149  girls.  In  1843,  the  National  Board  had  two 
schools  at  Killough,  and  one  at  Rathmullen. 

RATHNAVEOGE,  or  Rathmacveoce,  a  par- 
ish in  the  barony  of  Ikerrin,  4  miles  south-west  of 
Roscrea,  co.  Tipperary,  Minister.  Length,  south- 
westward,  4)  miles;  breadth,  from  *  to  2| ;  area, 
5,152  acres,  3  roods,  9  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,387;  in  1841,  1,635.  Houses  258.  Part  of  the 
surface  is  mountainous  ;  part  is  moorish  or  morass  v  ; 
and  part  is  tolerably  gooa  arable  land.  The  moun- 
tainous district  is  a  portion  of  the  Devil's  Bit  range  ; 
and  sends  up  its  loftiest  summit,  a  little  north  of  the 
centre  of  the  parish,  to  the  height  of  779  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  seats  are  LussdurT-house,  New- 
Grove,  Honeymount-bouse,  and  Summerhill-house. 
The  chief  antiquities  are  three  old  castles,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  church.  The  road  from  Roscrea  to  Toom- 
avara,  and  that  from  Templemore  to  Borris-o'-kane, 
pass  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dumkerrin  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £253 
9s.  8Jd. ;  glebe,  £36  6s.  In  1834,  the  Protestants) 
amounted  to  64,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,395; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

R  ATHNEW,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  barony 
of  Newcastle,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  contain* 
the  village  of  Rath  new,  the  village  of  Ballimalea. 
and  part  of  the  town  of  Wicklow  :  see  these  arti- 
cles. Length,  westward,  4}  miles ;  breadth,  from 
I  to  3} ;  area,  8,640  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches, — of 
which  207  acres,  3  roods  are  in  Broad  Lough. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,718 ;  in  1841,  3,754.  Houses  580. 
Pop.  of  the  rur.1  districts,  in  1831,  1,869;  in  1841, 
2,786.  Houses  439.  The  coast  consists  principally 
of  the  low,  sandy,  district  called  the  Mcrrodob: 
which  see.  Carnck  mountain,  on  the  south-western 
boundary,  has  an  altitude  of  1,252  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  surface  of  the  interior  possesses  much 
diversity  of  outline,  many  beauties  of  feature,  and 
great  decoration  of  dress;  and  it  is  ploughed  by 
the  stream  of  the  Vabtrt,  afterwards  called  the 
Lkitrim  :  sec  these  articles.  Newartk  or  New- 
rath-Bridge  [see  Newarth],  is  a  pleasant  feature 
upon  the  stream ;  and  the  hamlet  of  AsiiFord 
[which  also  see],  is  surrounded  by  luscious  scenery. 
Rossana,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Daniel  Tighe,  Esq., 
and  formerly  the  occasional  residence  of  the  well- 
known  authoress  of  Psyche,  stands  amidst  parks 
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and  grounds  which  boast  come  remarkably  fine  oaks 
and  Spanish  chestnuts.  Cronroe-house,  the  seat 
of  Isaac  A.  F.ccles,  Esq.,  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  circumjacent  country.  The  other  seats 
are  Upper  Tinakelly,  Lower  Tinakelly,  Broom- 
field-house,  Cronykeery,  Clonmannon-house,  Kil- 
loughter.  and  Claremont,— the  two  last  the  resi- 
dences of  respectively  U.  T.  Redmond,  Esq.,  and 
John  A.  Leonard,  Esq.  The  mail-road  from  Dub- 
lin to  Wexford  passes  across  the  interior.  The  vil- 
lage of  Rathnew  stands  on  this  road,  at  the  point 
where  it  forks  into  the  lines  toward  respectively 
Wicklow  and  Rathdrum,  2  miles  north-west  of 
Wicklow,  6  south  of  Newtown-Mount-  Kennedy, 
and  23  k  south-south-east  of  Dublin.  Area,  22  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  544;  in  1841,  118.  Houses  20.— 
This  parish  is  a  chapelry,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Wicklow  [which  see],  in  thedio.  of  Dublin.  The 
tithe  composition  belonging  to  the  incumbent,  jointly 
with  that  of  three  other  chapelriet,  amounts  to  £383 
0s.  8d.  ;  and  the  rectorial  tithes,  jointly  also  with 
thone  of  the  other  chapelries,  are  compounded  for 
£7''';  13s.  4d.,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  prebend 
of  Wicklow,  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  A  school- 
house  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and 
has  an  attendance  of  from  20  to  80.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  1,150  Churchmen,  7  Pres- 
byterians. 26  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,659 
Roman  Catholics;  2  Sunday  schools  had  on  their 
books  121  boys  and  146  girls ;  and  9  daily  schools 
were  usually  attended  by  about  370  children.  Two 
of  the  daily  schools  were  supported  principally,  and 
two  wholly,  by  subscription  ;  one  was  salaried  with 
£20  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and  from  £20 
to  £30  from  subscription  ;  and  one  was  salaried  with 
£28  from  subscription. 

RATHOWEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rath, 
aspeck,  barony  of  Moygoish,  co.  Westmeath,  Lein- 
ster.  It  stands  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to 
Sligo,  3)  miles  south-east  of  Edgeworthstown,  10 
north-west  of  Mullingar,  and  49  west-north-west  of 
Dublin.  It  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  school,  a  constabulary  barrack,  a  small 
court-house,  and  a  good  inn  and  posting  establish- 
ment. Fairs  are  held  on  May  15  and  Dec.  12.  A 
court  of  petty-setsions  is  held  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  every  month.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  seats 
of  Fairy-hall,  Newpark-cottage,  Newpark-lodge, 
Ardglass-house.  and  Newpass,— the  last  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Whitty.  Area  of  the  village,  20  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1881,  605;  in  1841.  550.  Houses  85. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  47;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  27;  in  other  pursuits,  21. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 5;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  39;  on  their 
own  manual  labour.  48 ;  on  means  not  specified,  8. 

RATHPATRICK,  a  parish  at  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Ida,  and  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  It  lies  along  the  8uir  and  the 
Barrow,  immediately  above  their  confluence,  and  2 
miles  north-east  of  Waterford.  Length,  eastward, 
2}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2};  area,  4,479  acres, 
I  rood,  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,627;  in  1841, 
1,774.  Houses  299.  The  surface  is  agreeably 
varied,  consists  of  middle-rate  land,  and  possesses  a 
Urge  aggregate  of  villa  decoration.  The  highest 
ground  is  on  the  eastern  border,  and  has  an  altitude 
of  405  feet  above  sea-level.  The  principal  seats  are 
Kilmurray-castle,  Larkfield- house,  Belview-house, 
Prospect  -  house,  Springfield  -  bouse,  Snowhaven- 
house,  Q1  t-*hou*e,  Snovvhill- house,  Valetta,  and 
Fraxer 's-Hall.  The  chief  hamlets  are  Slieveroe  and 
Drumdowney.  The  principal  antiquities  are  the 
ruins  of  Bathpatrick  church,  the  site  of  another  old 
church,  and  the  ruins  of  Gorteen-ca^tle.    The  road 


from  Waterford  to  New  Ross  passes  through  the  in- 
terior. — This  purish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Rosbkrcon  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Oisory.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£66  9s.  2]d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £100  0s.  ll}d. ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Waterford.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
at  Slieveroe  has  an  attendance  of  800  ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Glenmore  and  Kilcullihcen.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  37,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,622 ;  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday 
school  was  usually  attended  by  about  240  children ; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  21  boys  and 
19  girls. 

RATHREAGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ardagh, 
3|  miles  south  of  Edgeworthstown,  co.  Longford, 
Leinster.  Length,  south-eastward.  3}  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  2« ;  area,  4,023  acres,  2  roods.  4 
perches,— of  which  31  acres,  2  roods,  22  perches  are 
in  the  river  Inny.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,056;  in  1841, 
1,123.  Houses  176.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  surface  is  bog;  and  even  the  remainder  is,  in 
general,  but  indifferent  land.  The  highest  ground 
is  in  the  west,  and  has  an  altitude  of  203  feet  above 
sea -level.  The  river  Inny  describes  part  of  the 
southern  boundary.  The  seats  are  Newport,  New* 
town-lodge,  Sbawbrook,  Lurgan-cottage,  and  Fox- 
hall.  The  road  from  Mullingar  to  Roscommon 
passes  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilolass  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  The  vicarial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £71  Us.  10jd.,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £38  3s.  5jd. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
Col.  Fox.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance  of  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilglasg.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
129  Churchmen,  44  Presbyterians,  and  913  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  8  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books 
148  boys  and  101  girls. 

RATHREAGH,  or  Rathbbah,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Tyrawley,  :<  J  miles  west  by  north  of  KU- 
lalla,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  north-west 
by  westward,  3}  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area, 
4,164  acres,  3  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,851  ;  in 
1841,  1,664.  Houses  275.  About  one-half  of  the 
surface  is  boggy  and  waste  ground ;  and  the  remain- 
der is  land  of  inferior  quality.  The  rivulets  Rath- 
roe  and  Cloonallaghaun  effect  the  drainage  ;  and  the 
road  from  Ballina  to  Ballycastle  paases  across  the 
interior.  The  seats  are  Courthill-house,  SpringhilL 
house,  Tonroe-house,  and   Farmhill-house.  The 

Erincipal  hamlets  are  Ballycauraun,  Ballyglass,  Bal- 
nteenmore,  and  Flannellystown.  "  The  family  of 
Dexter,  who  afterwards  took  the  name  of  MacJor- 
dan,"  says  Archdall,  "  founded  a  monastery  here  for 
Dominican  friars  in  the  year  1274.  Other  writers 
give  this  foundation  to  Sir  William  Burgh,  surnamed 
the  Greyheaded,  and  for  some  time  Lord-justice  of 
Ireland.  There  is  a  small  village  here,  consisting  of 
a  few  wretched  cabins ;  and  the  walls  of  the  monas- 
tery, with  its  sacred  edifices,  still  remain." — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  B  a  l- 
lisakebrt  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Killalla. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £80.  Part  of  the  rec- 
torial tithes,  compounded  for  £88,  is  appropriated 
to  the  precentorship  of  Killalla  cathedral ;  part, 
compounded  for  £2  10s.  Id.,  is  appropriated  to  the 
archdeacon  of  Killalla ;  and  part,  compounded  for 
£38  15s.,  is  impropriate  in  the  vicars  choral  of  the 
two  cathedrals  of  Dublin.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  92  Churchmen,  20  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1 ,853  Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  daily  schools — 
the  one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £19  a-year  from 
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the  Baptist  Society,  and  the  other  with  £4  from  the 
Irish  Society,  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society— bad  on  their  books  90 
boys  and  43  girls. 

RATHREG  AN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath, 
2J  miles  south  by  west  of  Dunshaughlin,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  Length,  north-westward,  2J  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  2  ;  area,  2,577  acres,  1  rood,  19 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  325;  in  1841,  304.  Houses 
38.  The  surface  consists  of  tolerably  good  land; 
and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Trim. 
The  seats  are  Parsonstown  and  Piper-bill ;  and  the 

hamlets  are  Batterstown  and  Lismahon  This  parish 

is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dunsuacoh- 
lin  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  com- 
position, £120;  glebe,  £48  6s.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  23,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  293 ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor 
school. 

RATHRIAGH.  See  Tara. 
RATHROE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Shelburne, 
3$  miles  east  by  north  of  Ballyhack,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Length,  south-south-westward,  BJ  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area,  2,396  acres,  2  roods,  33 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  770.  Houses  125.  The 
land  is,  in  general,  good.  The  only  seat  is  Haggard- 
house  ;  ana  the  hamlets  are  Tinnaglogh  and  Knock- 
awn.  The  road  from  Ballyhack  to  Clonmines  passes 
through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  an  impropriate 
curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Killehk  [which 
aee],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  tithes  are  impro- 
priate in  Lord  Temple  more ;  but  both  they  and  the 
other  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  statistics  are  returned 
in  amnio  with  those  of  the  other  impropriate  curacies 
of  the  benefice. 

RATHRONAN.a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Shanid, 
co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Athra  :  which  see.  Length,  1 1  miles ;  breadth, 
9;  area,  18,117  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,102;  in 
1841,  3,245.  Houses  484.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  3,030.  Houses  450.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  consists  of 
part  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  vast  alpine  region 
of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  and  imbosoms  the 
bead  waters  and  the  early  course  of  the  river  Geale. 
The  road  from  Rathkeale  to  Lis  towel  passes  through 
the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separ- 
ate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe  com- 
position, £133;  glebe,  £6.  '  Gross  income,  £139; 
nett,  £11 7  5s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incum- 
bent holds  also  the  benefice  of  Castlebar,  in  the  dio. 
of  Tuam,  and  is  non-  resident  in  Rathronan.  A 
curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  was 
built  in  1822,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £461  10a.  9*d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  100; 
attendance,  about  25.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  about  1,200.  In  1834,  the 
Protestant*  amounted  to  32,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,200;  and  2  daily  schools  were  salaried  with 
respectively  £8  and  £10  from  the  National  Board, 
and  had  on  their  books  53  boys  and  28  girls. 

RATHRONAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East 
Iffk  and  OfTa,  2)  miles  north  by  west  of  Clonmel,  co. 
Tippcrary,  Munster.  Length,  north-westward,  2 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  l|;  area,  2,641  acres,  13 
"  which  792  acres,  1  rood,  19 
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form  a  detached  district  of  2  miles  by  £,  situated  If 
mile  to  the  west.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,010;  in  1841, 
1,112.  Houses  155.  The  bind  is,  in  general,  very 
good.  The  principal  seats  in  the  main  body  are 
Parkville  and  Rathronan-house, — the  latter  the  re- 
sidence of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Bart. ;  and  the  principal 
in  the  detached  district  are  Springmount  and  Barn- 
house.  The  roads  from  Clonmel  to  Fethard  and 
Cashel  pass  through  the  main  body ;  and  the  road 


from  Clonmel  to  Cahir  passes  through  the  detached 
district — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £92  6s.  IJd. ;  nett, 
£62  Is.  9d.'  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £110  15s. 
4|d.,  and  are  impropriate  in  John  Bagwell,  Esq.,  of 
Marlfield.  The  church  was  built  in  1826,  at  the 
private  expense  of  the  late  Lady  Meadows.  Sittings 
200 ;  attendance,  about  20.  In  1834.  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  17  Churchmen,  9  Presbyterians,  4  other 
Protectant  dissenters,  and  1,036  Roman  Catholics. 

RATHSALLAGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Talbotsto wn,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Length, 
we t-t  ward,  2  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  1}  ;  area. 
1,776  acres,  1  rood,  21  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
271  ;  in  1841,  226.  Houses  29.  The  surface  is 
partly  mountain-pasture,  partly  valley  arable  land, 
and  partly  the  demesne  ground  of  Ratbsallagb-boase- 
A  height  on  the  eastern  boundary  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  801  feet ;  and  the  rivulet  which 
effects  the  principal  drainage  rises  in  the  north -eastern 
border  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  600  feet.  Tbe 
road  from  Blessington  to  Baltinglass  passes  south- 
ward through  tbe  interior.  A  fair-green  is  situated 
in  the  north-west,  and  is  the  theatre  of  fairs  on 
April  23  and  Sept.  4. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dixnlatin  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £28  12s.  3}d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £49 
3s.  10id. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patricks  cathedral.  la 
1831,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  54,  and  all  the 
other  parishioners  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in 
1834,  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

RATHSARAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clan, 
donagh,  2  miles  west  of  Rathdowney,  Queen's  co., 
Leinster.  Length,  south-south-eastward,  2$  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  H  ;  area,  2,291  acres,  22  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  868;  in  1841,  965.  Houses  155. 
The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  good ;  and  it  lies  upon 
a  basis  of  about  330  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level. 
The  highest  ground  is  situated  north-east  of  the 
centre,  and  has  an  altitude  of  459  feet.  The  only 
seat  is  Castle-Grogan-house.  The  road  from  Rath- 
downey to  Erril  passes  through  the  interior  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £130;  glebe, 
£168.  Gross  income,  £298;  nett,  £254  Us.  7d. 
Patron,  tbe  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the 
benefice  of  Kilmocar,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory ;  but  is 
resident  in  Rathsaran.  The  church  was  built  in 
1807,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  94d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  140  ;  attend- 
ance, from  80  to  90.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  1,100;  and,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  tbe  chape  hi 
of  Rathdowney  and  Killimistrea, — the  hitter  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Donaghmore.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  152,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
723;  and  a  pay  daily  school  was  salaried  with  an 
unreported  sum  from  the  rector,  and  £8  a- year  from 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  had 
on  its  books  36  boys  and  16  girls. 

RATHSHARKIN.    See  Rasharrw. 

RATHTOOLE,  a  parish  4  miles  north-west  by 
north  of  Baltinglass,  and  formerly  in  the  barony  of 
Uppercross,  co.  Dublin,  but  now  in  the  barony  of 


•  Hut  the  report  of  tbe  Commissioners  on 
Revenues  and  ratronage,  published  in  1837.  nn,  respecting 
the  vicarage  of  Rathmnati,  "  The  late  Lady  Meadow*  has 
bequeathed  the  interest  of  £1,800  in  the  S)  par  cents,  to  the 
officiating  cfenrvmaa  of  Rathronan  benefice,  payable  after 
the  demise  of  Mrs.  Meadows  of  Exeter,  who  has  a  life-interest 
luU." 
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Talbotstown,  co.Wicklow,  Leinster.  Length, 
southward,  1*  mile;  extreme  breadth,  };  area,  692 
acres,  1  rood",  8  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  238  \  in 
1841.170.  Houses  27.  The  transference  from  co. 
Dublin  to  co.  Wicklow  was  made  by  the  Act  6  and 
7  William  IV.,  cap.  84.  The  road  from  Dunlavin  to 
Castle -Dermot  impinges  on  the  northern  district. 
The  mean  water-elevation  of  the  interior  appears  to 
be  about  300  feet  above  sea-level. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Timoun  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. — The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £17  10s.  and  the  rectorial  for  £35; 
and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  prebendaries 
and  vicars-choral  of  Christ-church,  Dublin.  In  1831 , 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  39,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  199 ;  and,  in  1834,  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

RATHUGH.  See  Rahue. 
RATHVERE.  See  Rath  wire. 
RATHVILLY,  a  barony  of  the  north-east  of  co. 
Car  low,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north- 
west, by  co.  Kildarc ;  on  the  north  and  the  east,  by 
co.  Wicklow;  on  the  south,  by  co.  Wicklow  and 
the  barony  of  Forth ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  barony 
of  Carlo w.  Its  length,  westward,  is  9J  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  8J  j  and  its  area  is  44,806  acres, 
1  rood,  9  perches.  The  principal  heights  in  the 
north  are  Rohill  Mound,  Knockeva,  and  a  hill  )  of 
a  mile  north-north-east  of  Hacketstown,  whose  sum- 
mits have  altitudes  of  respectively  489,  593,  and  672 
feet  above  sea-level ;  and  the  principal  in  the  east 
are  Constable-hill,  and  a  height  |  of  a  mile  north- 
east of  Clonmore,  whose  summits  have  altitudes  of 
respectively  759  and  722  feet.  A  considerable  dis- 
trict in  the  north-east  is  waste;  but  roost  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  barony  is  profitable  and  good  land. 
The  general  contour  of  the  surface  is  undulated ; 
and  the  general  drainage  is  effected  by  the  river 
Slaney.  The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84, 
transferred  the  town  lands  of  Bennekerry  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Urglin  and  Ballinacarrig,  and  the  townland 
of  Basherstown  in  the  parish  of  Killerrig,  from  the 
barony  of  Rathvilly  to  that  of  Carlow, — pop.,  in 
1841,  303;  the  townlands  of  Castle-Grace  in  the 
parish  of  Aghade,  Castle-Grace  and  Dreloge  in  the 
parish  of  Ballon,  and  Newttown  in  the  parish  of 
Borrogh,  from  Rathvilly  to  Forth,— pop.  134;  the 
townland 
from  Upt 
rill 

in  the  parish  of  Fennagh,  from  the  barony  of  Carlow 
to  that  of  Rathvilly,— -pop.  457— —The  barony  of 
Rathvilly,  as  now  constituted,  contains  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  A dris tan,  Clonmore,  Haroldstown, 
Kahili,  Rathmore,  Rathvilly,  Straboe,  and  Tullow- 
Pbelim,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ardoyne,  Bal- 
tinglass,  Crycrim,  Fennagh,  Hacketstown,  Kiltegan, 
and  Kinneigh.  The  towns  and  chief  villages  are 
Tullow,  Rathvilly,  and  Hacketstown.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  17,503;  in  1841,  19,272.  Houses  3,139. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,301 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  759 ;  in  other  pursuits,  296. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 78;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,205;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  1,956;  on  means  not  specified, 
1 17.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  3,904 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,712;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,824. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,608;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 

2.642  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,296  

This  barony  is  distributed  among  the  Poor-law 
unions  of  Carlow,  Baltinglass,  and  Shillelagh.  The 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  2,504 ;  and  of 
■  Let ,  \ , l Lit.  \ <  1 1 ucd  li l  1  tJ l i   -i i3)  ■  40 4 f 


rrogh,  from  Kathvilly  to  Forth, — pop.  134;  the 
mland  of  Ladystown  in  the  parish  of  Baltinglass, 
n  Upper  Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  to  Rath- 
y, — pop.  88 ;  and  the  townland  of  Templeowen 


£10,-2-17.  under  £15,-193,  under  £20,-126, 
under  £25,-80,  under  £30,-122,  under  £40,-70, 
under  £50, — and  191,  at  and  above  £50. 

RATHVILLY,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Rathvilly,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.    Length,  south-south-westward, 
4|  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3;  area,  9,212  acres,  1 
rood,  12  perches.    Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the 
Census,  3,474,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Authorities,  3,187;  in  1841,  3,493.    Houses  583. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  3,173;  in  1841, 
3,044.    Houses  500.    The  river  81aney  traces  the 
whole  of  the  western  boundary ;  but  does  not  de- 
scend while  there  to  a  lower  elevation  than  about 
300  feet  above  sea-level.    The  principal  heights  in 
the  parish  are  Knockevagh  in  the  north,  and  a  rising- 
ground  in  Lisnevagh  demesne,  with  altitudes  above 
sea-level  of  respectively  593  and  472  feet.  The 
land  throughout  the  parish  is,  for  the  most  part, 
good.   The  principal  seats  are  Lisnevagh-house  and 
Cromwell's- Fort-house ;  and  the  chief  antiquities  are 
Rathvilly  moat,  Knockagan  rath,  Tobenstown  rath, 
the  ruins  of  Kilbrackan  church,  and  Mount-  NeiU- 
house,  and  the  sites  of  a  castle  and  another  old 
church.    The  road  from  Baltinglass  to  Tullow,  and 
that  from  Hacketstown  to  Castle -Dermot,  pass 
through  the  interior.     The  village  of  Rathvilly 
stands  at  the  intersection  of  these  roads,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Slaney,  5  miles  west  by  north  of 
Hacketstown,  and  5  north  by  east  of  Tullow.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Jan.  1,  March  25,  June  24,  and  Nov.  12. 
A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Baltinglass  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  18,153  acres,  with 
a  pop.  of  6,167;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £82, 
and  administered  to  1.347  patients.    In  1843,  the 
Rathvilly  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,021,  cir- 
culated £2,531  in  791  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of 
£12  6s.  3d.,  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £12 
15s.  lid.,  and  had  39  depositors  or  proprietors  of  its 
capital.    Area  of  the  village,  16  acres.    Pop.,  in 
1831,  301 ;  in  1841,  449.    Houses  83.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  42 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  36;  in  other  pursuits,  9.    Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  4 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  36;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  44;  on  means  not  specified,  3. — Rathvilly 
parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Leigblin.  Tithe 
composition,  £784  12s.  4d.   The  rectories  of  Rath- 
villy, Rathmore,  and  Straboe,  and  the  impro- 
priate curacy  of  Rahull  [see  these  articles],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Rathvilly.   Length,  10  miles ; 
breadth,  5.    Pop.,  in  1831,  3,876.    Gross  income, 
£1,146  17s.  4d.;  nett,  £970  19s.  2Jd.  Patron, 
alternately  the  Crown  and  the  diocesan.    A  curate 
receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7jd.    The  church  is 
situated  J  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  and  is  an 
old  building  of  unknown  date  of  erection.  Sittings 
250;  attendance  160.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
at  Rathvilly  and  Tinnock  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively 2,000  and  850 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In 
1834.  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  216, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,219;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  254,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,939 ;  and  6  daily  schools  in  the  union — 4  of  which 
were  in  the  parish,  and  3  of  these  4  salaried  with 
respectively  £10,  £5,  and  £3  a-year  from  the  Na- 
tional Board — had  on  their  books  345  boys  and  392 
girls.    In  1843,  two  National  schools  at  Rathvilly 
were  salaried  with  £15  and  £11  a-year;  and  two  at 
K'nocklishen  were  salaried  with  £15  and  £8. 

RATH  WIRE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killucan, 
barony  of  Farbill,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Killucan  to  Tyrrell's-Pass, 
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north-north-west  of  Kinnegad.  In  Hi  eastern  vicin- 
ity is  Rath  wire-lodge.  Area  of  the  village,  15  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  265 ;  in  1841,  258.    Houses  47. 

RATHYNE,  or  Rathbnim,  the  site  of  an  old 
monastery,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  barony  of 
FartulUgh,  6  miles  south-east  of  Mullingar,  co. 
Westmeatb,  Leinster.  Arcbdall — who,  however, 
requires  to  be  read  in  every  such  passage  with  large 
allowances  for  his  credulity — says,  "  St.  Carthage, 
alias  Mochuda,  erected  a  famous  monastery  at  Rath- 
enin,  where  he  presided  during  the  space  of  forty 
years  over  867  monks,  who  supported  themselves 
and  the  neighbouring  poor  by  labour.  There  was 
also  a  celebrated  academy  under  the  direction  of  this 
saint.  But  in  the  holy  days  of  Easter,  a.  d.  630, 
he  and  his  monks  were  driven  out  of  the  abbey  by 
King  Blathmac,  who,  as  Keating  observes,  was  in- 
censed against  them  by  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring 
abbey.  St.  Carthage  took  refuge  at  Li « more  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  where  be  died  on  the  14th  of 
Mav,  686. " 

RATOATH,  a  barony  in  the  south-east  of  the 
county  of  Meath,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north-west  and  north,  by  the  barony  of  Skreen  ;  on 
the  east,  by  the  county  of  Dublin ;  "on  the  south,  by 
the  barony  of  Dunboyne ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
baronies  of  Upper  Deece  and  Lower  Deece.  Its 
length,  west  by  northward,  is  8j  miles  ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  7i  ;  and  its  area  is  35,697  acres,  1  rood, 
27  perches.  The  surface  is  flat,  unvaried,  and  unin- 
teresting. The  land,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of 
a  stiff  soil,  upon  a  substratum  of  tenacious  clay,  or 
what  the  farmers  locally  term  a  laclea  ;  but  beneath 
this  substratum  is  invariably  found  a  strong  blue 
limestone  gravel,  the  copious  use  of  which  has  ren- 
dered the  soil  exceedingly  fructiferous  in  wheat. 
"  Every  attempt  to  drain  this  kind  of  ground,"  says 
the  statist  of  the  county,  "proves  ineffectual  until 
the  stratum  of  yellow  clay  is  entirely  cut  through, 
by  carrying  the  drain  fairly  into  the  gravel,  when  it 
i*  as  easily  freed  from  surface-water  as  any  other 
soil."— This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Culmullin  and  Trevet,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Ballymaglasson,  Cookstown,  Crickstown,  Don- 
aghmore,  DunsbaughUn,  Greenogue,  Kilbrew,  Kil- 
leglan, Rathbeggan,  Rathrcgan,  and  Ratoath.  The 

(inncipal  villages  are  Ratoath,  Dunshaughlin,  Ash- 
loume,  and  Greenogue.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,685;  in 
1841,6,214.  Houses  978.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  803 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  168 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  180.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  28 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  324;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  713;  on 
means  not  specified,  36.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,137  ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  402 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,289.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  657 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  544 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1,479 — Ratoath  barony  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor- 
law  union  of  Dunshaughlin.  The  total  number  of 
tenements  valued  is  649;  and  of  these,  223  were 
valued  under  £5,-98,  under  £10,-41,  under  £15, 
—31,  under  £20,-21,  under  £25,-17,  under  £30, 
—24,  under  £40,-16,  under  £50,_and  178.  at  and 
above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty rated  is  £35,217  5s.  Id. ;  and  the  sum  levied 
under  the  grand  warrant  of  summer  1841,  was  £'J07 
lis.  5d. 

RATOATH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath, 
co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Ratoath  :  see  next  article.  Length,  uortb-west- 
waid,  5  miles;  extreme  breadth,  23  ;  area,  9,331 
acres,  3  roods,  23  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,779; 
in  1841,  1,597.    Houses  266.    Pop.  of  the  rural 


districts,  in  1831,  1,227;  in  1841.  1,064.  House* 
172.  The  surface,  though  slightly  undulated,  is 
prevailingly  very  flat  and  has  a  tame  appearance; 
but  the  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  good  and  lux- 
uriant. The  Danish  mound,  called  the  moat  of 
Ratoath,  constitutes  an  arresting  feature  amidst 
the  expanse  of  comparatively  naked  and  uninterest- 
ing country.  The  manor  of  Ratoath,  the  seat  of 
J.  Corbeltis,  Esq.,  adjoins  the  village.  The  other 
chief  residences  are  Coxey-lodge,  Baltrasna,  Mul- 
linam,  Jamestown,  Laggore-house,  Lee-valley,  and 
Mount-  Pleasant ;  and  the  hamlets  and  chief  farms 
are  Loughlinstown,  Ballvhack.  Ballybin,  Glascam, 
Mullinahob,  Frigreen,  Harlockstown,  Jamestown, 
Moortown,  Ballymore,  Doghtog,  Twentypark,  and 
Flemington.  The  road  from  Dunshaughlin  to 
Swords,  and  the  direct  road  from  Navan  to  Dublin, 
pass  through  the  interior.— This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £335 ; 
glebe,  £19  10s.  The  rectories  of  Ratoath,  Ckkexs- 
tow.v,  Cookstown,  Killeglan,  Donaobmobx, 
and  GaKKNoct'E  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Ratoath.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  5. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,057.  Gross  income,  £788  7s.  3d.; 
nett,  £604  8s.  7d.  Patron,  alternately  the  Crown 
and  Thomas  Lee  Norman,  Esq.  A  curate  receives 
a  salary  of  £80.  The  church  is  situated  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ratoath,  and  was  built  in  1817,  by  means  of 
a  loan  of  £743  Is.  6Jd  from  tDe  1  '* Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance,  about  50.  The 
Ratoath  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  300  at  one  service  and  800  at  another.  There  are 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  also  in  Killeglan,  Creeks- 
town,  and  Donaghmore.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of 
the  parish  amounted  to  35,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1 ,803 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  126,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3, 150;  2  daily  schools  in  the  par- 
ish were  salaried  with  each  £7  10s.  a- year  from  the 
National  Board  and  £10  from  subscription,  and  had 
on  their  books  113  bdys  and  113  girls  ;  and  6  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books  232  boys  and 
147  girls,  and  were  attended  by  about  30  other  chil- 
dren. 

RATOATH,  a  village,  ami  formerly  a  parliamen- 
tary borough,  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Ratoath, 
co.  Meath,  Leinster.    It  stands  at  the  intersection 


of  the  road  from  Ashbourne  to  Dunshaughlin,  with 
the  nearest  but  least  frequented  road  from  Dublin  to 
Navan,  2  miles  west  of  Ashbourne,  3  cast  by  south 
of  Dunshaughlin,  10]  south-east  of  Navan,  and  10} 
north-west  hy  north  of  Dublin.  The  features  of 
chief  interest  in  the  village  itself  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  arc  the  neat  parish-church ;  the  large  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel;  the  mansion-house  of  the 
manor  of  Ratoath ;  the  Danish  mound  or  moat  of 
Ratoath,  alleged  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  convo- 
cation of  petty  princes  convoked  and  held  by  Mal- 
achy  the  first  monarch  of  Ireland ;  and  some  slender 
vestiges  of  an  old  abbey,  which,  as  it  existed  in  the 
15th  century,  was  possessed  of  40  acres  of  land,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  6s.  8d.  A  perpetual  chantry  of 
three  priests  is  said  to  have,  in  Roman  Catholic 
times,  existed  in  the  parish-church.  Ratoath  seems 
to  have  been  a  borough  by  prescription ;  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  received  any  extant  or  trace- 
able charter  of  incorporation.  There  was  formerly 
a  provost  or  portreeve  of  the  borough,  as  well  a*  a 
seneschal  of  the  manor ;  but  no  trace  exists  of  any 
other  municipal  officers ;  and  the  right,  which  the 
borough  enjoyed,  of  sending  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  the 
freeholders  of  the  manor.  When  the  borough  was 
disfranchised  at  the  Legislation  Union,  a  sum  of 
£15,000  was  paid  as  compensation  to  George  Low- 
ther,  Esq.,  the  patron,  under  the  provisions  of  tba 
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HI.,  cap.  9.  Fair,  are  held  on  April  j 
18.  Jane  1,  and  Nov.  20.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  . 
is  within  the  Dunshaughlin  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  j 
for  a  district  of  24,847  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  4,515 ; 
and,  in  1830-40,  it  expended  £83,  and  administered  to 
1,547  patient*.  Area  of  the  village,  73  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  552;  in  1841,  533.    Houses  94.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  61 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  80;  in  other  pursuits,  17.    Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  4;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  37;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  63 ;  on  means  not  specified,  4. 

RAT  TOO,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Iraghti- 


co.  Kerry,  Muuster.  The  Clanmaurice 
the  villages  of  Ballyduff  and 
Drum  art  i  s  e :  which  see.  Length,  westward,  2| 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  •_'  \ .  Area  of  the  Iraghti- 
connor  section,  1,188  acres;  of  the  Clanmaurice  sec- 
tion, 7.042  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
3,117;  in  1841,  3.860.  Houses  597.  Pop.  of  the 
Iraghticonnor  section,  in  1831,  174;  in  1841,  206. 
Houses  28.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Clan- 
maurice section,  in  1841,  3,146.  Houses  477.  The 
surface  is  part  of  the  basin  and  immediate  valley  of 
the  Cashen  river ;  and  comprises  a  comparatively 
large  aggregate  of  bog,  partly  reclaimed  and  partly 
in  a  morassy  state.  Among  the  seats  are  Rattoo, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Gunn ;  Ballyconra,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Stock;  and  Ballyhorgan,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  S  tough  ton.  A  large  tract  of  the  low  and  marshy 
ground  around  the  confluence  of  the  Feale  and  the 
Brick  was,  about  a  century  ago,  drained  and  con- 
verted into  good  meadow  and  pasture  by  the  ances- 
tor of  Mr.  Gunn.  Several  local  names  of  farms  and 
townlanda  are  thought  to  afford  evidence  of  the  an- 
cient prevalence  of  fire-worship  in  the  district ;  and 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  lands  under  the  name 
of  Burgess  lands  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  Rattoo 
was  anciently  a  corporate  town.  "  It  is  in  some  old 
records  called  Ruth  toy,"  says  Dr.  Smith;  "and  in 
it  stood  an  abbey  of  canons  regular  of  the  order  of 
St.  Austin,  which  had  been  originally  a  preceptory 
belonging  to  the  knight* .  hospitallers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  founded  by  one  Friar  William,  and  con- 
firmed by  Miler  Fitx-Miler,  in  the  reig^i  of  King 
John.  It  was  again  changed  into  Arostan  canons, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  in  Novem- 
ber, 1600,  it  was  burned  down  by  the  Iriah  upon  the 
approach  of  Sir  Charles  Wilroot »  forces  to  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  said,  that  there  were  formerly 
7  churches  in  the  place,  and  some  old  manuscripts 
mention  it  to  have  been  a  bishopric  I  which  notion 
the  high  ancient  round  tower  standing  in  the  church- 
yard (Wing  for  the  most  part  erected  near  cathedral 
churches  in  Ireland)  seems  to  countenance."  The 
pillar-tower  is  now  partly  dilapidated.  The  interior 
of  the  parish  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Bally- 
bunion  to  Tralee,  and  by  that  from  Causeway  to 
Listowel. — This  parish  is  a  wholly  impropriate  rec- 
tory, and  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  A>?h- 
adoe ;  and  possesses  no  ecclesiastical  provision.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  900 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Ballyheigue  and  Killury. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,313;  and  3  pay  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  155  children.  In  1843,  the  Na- 
tional Board  had  two  schools  at  Slieve-Adara,  two 
at  BallydufT,  and  one  at  Dru  martin. 
RAUGHLEY.  See  Raghlet. 
RAUGHTY.  See  Rouohtt. 
RAVEL  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of  An- 
trim, Ulster.  It  rises  in  the  barony  of  Carey,  and 
flow*  south-westward  and  westward,  principally  on 


the  boundary  between  the  baronies  of  Kileonway 

and  Antrim,  to  Main  Water  at  a  point '-!  •  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Cloujrh- Mitts.  Its  length  of  run  is 
between  8  and  10  miles. 

RAVEN-POINT,  a  low  and  sandy  headland,  in  the 
pariah  of  8t.  Margaret's,  barony  of  East  Shelmalier, 
co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  has  an  altitude  of  29  feej 
above  sea-level,  and  terminates  the  low,  narrow, 
sandy  peninsula,  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Wexford  Harbour. 

RAVENSDALE,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of 
Rallymascanlan,  barony  of  Lower  Dundalk,  co. 
Louth,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  5  i 
east  of  the  town  of  Dundalk,  on  the 
of  the  narrow  valley  between  the  bill  of 
Claremount  Cam,  and  on  the  great  north  road  from 
Dublin  to  Belfast.  The  two  heights  which  over- 
hang the  two  sides  of  the  valley  have  altitudes  above 
sea-level  of  respectively  77 1  and  1,674  feet ;  and  the 
little  river  Flurry  meanders  along  the  valley,  and 
supplies  the  demesne  with  a  small  but  beautiful  arti- 
ficial lake.  "  There  are  few  places,"  says  Mr.  Fraser, 
11  where  wood  and  water,  crag  and  rock,  hill  and 
dale,  are  more  happily  blended  than  at  Ravensdale- 
Park ;  and  nowhere,  on  this  line  of  road,  is  there 
such  a  lovely  display  of  picturesque  features."  The 
proprietor  is  Thomas  Fortescue,  Esq.,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Barons  and  Viscounts  Clermont. 
The  Right  Hon.  James  Forteseue,  the  first  of  the 
family  who  resided  at  Ravensdale,  and  who  long  re- 
presented the  county  of  Louth  in  parliament,  and 
died  in  1782,  formed  the  present  improved,  pictur- 
esque, and  richly  wooded  demesne  out  of  a  tract  so 
wild  that  it  might  fairly  be  called  a  waste.  Some 
little  distance  south  of  the  demesne  are  Ravensdale. 
lodge  and  Ravensdale  Bridge. 

RAY.    See  Ratmocrt. 

RAYE  (Tire),  a  rivulet  in  the  west  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  flows 
into  the  Atlantic  between  the  Bally  nam  and  the 
Guidore  rivers.  **  In  this  stream,"  says  the  Fishery 
Report  of  1836,  "  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  salmon 
caught.  It  is  unprotected,  owing  to  so  many  pro- 
prietors  having  property  along  its  banks,  and  none 
of  them  paying  proper  attention  to  its  preservation. 
This  valuable  river  is  now  entirely  in  tbe  hands  of 
poachers ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  it  were 
properly  preserved,  it  would  possess  a  most  profitable 
fishery,  as  the  salmon  caught  in  it  are  of  the  best 
quality,  and,  considering  ita  present  unprotected 
state,  are  very  abundant." 

RAYLEST OWN.    See  Rails  toww. 

RAYMOCHY,  or  Rat,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Raphoe,  4|  miles  north  by  west  of  the  town  of  Ra- 
phoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Manor-Contnoham  :  which  see.  Length,  south- 
south-westward,  6  miles;  extreme  breadth,  4f ; 
area,  15,286  acres,  3  roods,  29  perches, — of  which 
97  acres,  38  perches  are  tideway.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
5,754;  in  1841,  5,733.  Houses' 981.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  5,501.  Houses  940.  The 
surface  is  washed  along  the  north-west  by  the  upper 
part  of  Lough  Swilly  ;  it  contains  a  considerable  ag- 
gregate of  boe  and  mountain,  yet  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  arable  land  of  middle-rate  quality;  it  is  tra- 
versed by  tbe  road  from  Letterkenny  to  Londonderry, 
and  by  that  from  Raphoe  to  Buncrana ;  and  its  north- 
western district  comprises  some  beautiful  interior 
scenery, and  commands  extensive  and  interesting  vie \vs 
of  the  waters  and  shores  of  Lough  Swilly.  The  seats 
are  Green-cottage,  Leslie-ball,  and  Kincraighy  ;  and 
the  other  artificial  objects  of  principal  interest  are 
the  hamlet  of  Ballyboe  and  tbe  ruins  of  an  old  mon- 
astery.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Raphoe.    i'ithe  composition. 
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£630;  glebe,  £354  13*.  tOd.  Gross  income,  £004 
13a.  lOd. ;  nett,  £746  8s.  2d.  Patrons,  the  Provost, 
Fellow*,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  archdeaconry  of  Ra- 
phoe.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The 
church  is  situated  at  Manor- Con yngh am,  and  was 
built  in  1792,  by  means  of  £55.1  16s.  lid.  contributed 
by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  parish,  and  £02 
6s.  ljd.  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings 
250;  attendance  90.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting, 
houses,  the  one  formerly  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
and  the  other  of  the  Secession  Synod,  have  an  at- 
tendance of  respectively  250  and  600.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  situated  at  Manor  -  Conyngham, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  2.000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Taughboyne  and  All-Saints.  In  1834. 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  530  Churchmen,  2,962 
Presbyterians,  and  2,575  Roman  Catholics ;  5  Sun- 
day schools  at  Manor-Conyngham,  Galderagb,  Bal- 
lybocdooish,  Labadish,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  were  usually  attended  bv  about  317  children ; 
and  12  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
£7  a-year  from  subscription,  one  with  £6  and  16 
acres  of  land  from  the  Dublin  Charter  school  Society, 
and  one  with  £11  Is.  6d.  from  Robinsons  Benefac- 
tion and  £1  16s.  lid.  from  subscription — had  on 
their  books  308  boys  and  157  girls. 

RAYMUNTERDONY,  a  parish  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  4|  miles  south- 
west by  south  of  Dunfanaghy,  co.  Donegul,  Ulster. 
Length  of  the  main  body,  north-north-westward,  or 
to  the  shore,  6  miles;  breadth,  from  1  \  to  2|. 
Length  and  breadth  of  a  detached  district,  situated 
i  of  a  mile  south-west  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  main  body,  each  1  mile.  Length  of  a  detached 
district,  situated  2t  miles  north-east  of  the  middle 
of  the  east  side  of  the  main  body 


body,  1  \  mile;  breadth, 
{.  Length  of  a  detached  district,  situated  1$  mile 
north-west  of  the  preceding,  and  2  miles  from  the 
main  body,  J  of  a  mile;  breadth,  §.  Area  of  the 
whole,  12,613  acres,  2  roods,  10  perches, — of  which 
17  acres,  1  rood,  4  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  2,193;  in  1841,  3,238.  Houses  456.  Up- 
wards of  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  mountainous, 
wild,  and  partially  or  totally  waste ;  and  the  remain- 
der is,  on  the  average,  tolerably  good  land.  Muckish, 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  main  body,  has  an 
altitude  of  2,190  feet  above  sea-level.  See  Mcck- 
isb.  The  only  seat  is  Ballyconnel-house ;  and  the 
chief  hamlet  is  Fort-town.  The  road  from  Dunfan- 
aghy to  Dunglo  passes  across  the  main  body. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Raphoe.  Tithe  composition,  £102  12s. ;  glebe, 
£227  9s.  lOd.  Gross  income.  £330  Is.  lOd.  %  nett, 
£270  17s.  2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
was  built  in  1803,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £415  7s. 

ad.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
0;  attendance  65.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
1  of  263  Churchmen,  15  Presbyterians,  and  2,020 
Catholics ;  and  a  Protestant  parochial  daily 
school  was  salaried  with  £11  Is.  6d.  a-year  from 
Robinson's  Fund,  and  was  aided  with  some  other  ad- 
vantages, and  had  on  its  books  73  boys  and  13  girls. 
In  1843,  a  school  at  Dunmorc  was  salaried  with  £8 


50  boys  and  20  girls 

REARY.    See  Rervwore. 

RED-BAY,  a  bay  in  the  parishes  of  Lnv<]  and  Ard- 
clinis,  barony  of  Lower  Glenann,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
From  Gerron  Point,  which  screens  the  south  side  of 
its  entrance,  the  bay  extends  a  little  upwards  of  2 1 
miles  landward  and  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
GlenarifT  river ;  but  though  penetrating  the  land  thus 
far  within  the  prevailing  coast-line  to  the  south,  it 


e  north  of  that  hamlet,  on  the  way  to 
,  are  the  caves  and  the  ruined  castle  of 


really  is  a  mere  sweep  or  curvature  of  the  sea,  and 

is  so  completely  open  to  all  the  winds  which  career 
along  the  coast,  as  to  afford  scarcely  any  protection 
to  sea-vessels.  The  whole  of  the  southern  cliff- 
screens,  and  even  all  the  head  and  the  north-west 
shores  of  the  bay,  are  full  of  scenic  power  and  charac- 
ter and  beauty;  but  they  have  already,  for  all  pur. 
poses  of  general  description,  been  sufficiently  noticed 
■  the  articles  Ardcliitis,  Gerro.v,  Fearar-Path. 
Clocken-Stookem.Glerariff,  and  Cushkxd  all  : 
which  see.  On  the  south  shore  is  Bay-lodge,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Dobbs;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glenariff 
river  is  the  small  neglected  hamlet  of  Waterfoot; 
and  a  little 
Cushcudall, 

Red- Bay.  "  The  caves  are  excavations,  probably 
formed  at  some  remote  period  by  the  inroads  of  the 
tide,  which  is  now  excluded  by  the  embankment  in 
front  in  a  species  of  soft  red  sandstone.  There  are 
three  of  tolerable  magnitude,  one  of  which  is  very 
appropriately  converted  into  a  smiths  forge,  and  af- 
fords a  very  Cyclopean  appearance.  A  second  it  re- 
ported, in  all  probability  with  sufficient  reason,  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  a  female,  whose  trade 
was  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits.  The  third  is  not  con- 
verted to  any  important  purpose.  On  the  extreme 
end  of  the  southern  cliffs,  stands  the  ruined  castle 
of  Red -Bay,  upon  a  similar  argillaceous  conglom- 
erate. Beneath  the  bank  are  three  distinct  excava- 
tions of  considerable  dimensions ;  one  of  which  was, 
not  long  since,  used  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation in,  by  a  poor  schoolmaster,  but  is  now  de- 
graded into  a  nightly  sheep -pen.  The  new  road 
here  passes  outside  the  cliff,  close  to  the  shore ;  and 
in  excavating  the  red  clay  to  continue  this  new  line, 
a  lofty  Gothic  archway  has  been  fantastically  cut  in 
the  bank  through  which  the  road  to  Cus" 
passes.  The  castle,  which  is  now  totally 
stands  in  a  very  commanding  but  very  exposed  i 
ation.  It  was  built  by  the  Bissets,  from  whom  the 
Antrim  family  derive  this  barony ;  but  of  Us  former 
extent  or  style  of  architecture  nothing  important  can 
now  be  traced."  [Guide  to  the  Giants  Causeway.] 
RED-CITY,  a  parish  ui  the  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  }  of  a  mile  south-west  of  Fethard,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  Length,  southward,  1  i  mile;  ex- 
treme breadth,  } ;  area,  722  acres,  2  roods,  28  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  364 ;  in  1841, 238.  Houses  33.  The 
surface  consists,  in  general,  of  good  land  ;  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  rood  from  Fethard  to  Cahir. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£86;  nett,  £84  5s.  4  [A.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Tullamaine, 
in  the  dio.  of  Cashel,  and  the  benefice  of  Emly,  in 
the  dio.  of  Emly ;  and  is  non-resident  in  Red-City. 
A  curate  receives  £5  a-year  for^erforming  the  oc- 


duties  of  Red-City 
1834,  all  the  parishioners  were 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

REDCROSS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Arklow, 
54  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Arklow,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  Length,  south-south-eastward,  4  miles  . 
extreme  breadth,  2} ;  area,  6,247  acres,  3  roods,  14 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,528;  in  1841,  1,567. 
Houses  229.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841. 
1,257.  Houses  183v  The  surface  is  hilly  and  much 
diversified ;  and  it  consists  of  land  of  very  various 
character,  and  in  very  various  condition.  One 
height  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  another  on  the 
western  border,  have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of 
respectively  894  and  790  feet.    The  seats  are  Te 


pie- Lyon-bouse,Ballyrogan-house,  Kilpatrickrhouse, 
Kiltnurray-house,  Ballykeen-cottag* 


and  Bally  keen-house. 


Crone-cottage, 
The  principal  antiquities  and) 
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ririiw  of  ■  church,  the  cut  rock,  and  the  round  ball. 
The  direct  road  from  Wicklow  to  Newbridge,  and 
the  old  hilly  road  from  Kathdrum  to  Arklow,  pass 
through  the  interior.  The  village  of  RedcToss  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  these  roads,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  pariah.  Fair*  are  held  on  Jan.  ti,  March  17, 
May  6,  June  20.  Aug.  5,  Sept.  23,  and  Dec.  15.  A 
court  of  petty-fusions  is  held  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  every  month.  A  party  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary are  stationed  in  the  village.  The  Red- 
cross  dispensary  is  within  the  Rat  hd  rum  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of 
12.474 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £154  19s.  21d., 
and  made  4,572  dispensations  of  medicine  to  2,238 
patients.  Area  of  the  village,  32  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  310.  Houses  46. — This  parish  was  consti- 
tuted out  of  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Dungan&town, 
Cattle- Macadam,  and  Kilbride,  and  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dub- 
lin. Gross  income,  £96  3s.  Id. ;  nett,  £76  3s.  Id. 
Patrons,  the  incumbents  of  Dunganstown,  Castle- 
Macadam,  and  Kilbride.  The  church  was  built  in 
1£°23,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £675  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  240;  attendance,  from  180 
to  220.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  380, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,165;  and  2  daily 
schools — the  one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £7 
u-vear  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  the  other  with  £10  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  a  sum  not  reported  from 
Mrs.  Lundy  Foot— were  usually  attended  by  about 
75  children. 

RED- HALL,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Temple- 
coran,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  4J  miles  north-east 
by  north  of  Carrickfergus,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
i*  washed  on  the  east  by  the  upper  part  of  Lough 
Larne,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  road  from 


Larne  to  Carrickfergus. 


It 


»ll-w< 


tastefully  disposed,  and  forms  a  large  and  beuutifui 
feature  of  the  sea-board  district  of  the  barony  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  its  lying  low,  it  does  not  itself 
command  amy  extensive  views.  Its  proprietor  is  G. 
Kerr,  Es»|.  , 

RED-HILLS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Annagh, 
barony  of  Tiillaghgarvey,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It 
stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Bully- 
liaise  to  Enniskillen  with  that  from  Belturbet  to 
CootehiH,  3i  miles  north  of  Ballybaise.  and  4}  east 
of  Belturbet.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  24tb  of  every 
month.  Adjoining  it  is  Red-Hilk-house,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  White.  Area  of  the  village,  14  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  103.    Houses  20. 

RED-ISLA  M »,  an  islet  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Lee  called  Lough  Mahon,  barony  and  county  of 
Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  a  little  below  the 
demesne  of  Oldeourt ;  and,  in  ridiculous  allusion  to 
a  dancing  or  "hopping"  family  of  the  name  of 
Delamain,  who  at  one  time  possessed  it,  it  is  now 
popularly  called  Hop- Island. 

RED -ISLAND,  an  inhabited  islet  in  Lough 
Strangford,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 

RED-ISLAND,  an  islet  3  furlongs  north-east  of 
Skerries,  parish  of  Holtnpatrick,  barony  of  East 
Balrothery,  co.  Dublin,  Leinstcr.  It  has  a  martcllo 
tower.    See  Skerries. 

RED-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  parish  of  Nough- 
aval,  barony  of  Kilkenny -West,  co.  Westmeath. 
Leinster.  It  lies  in  Lough  Ree,  near  the  south-east 
side  of  Inchturk. 

RED-LION.    See  Largay,  co.  Cavan. 

REDWOOD,  a  ruined  castle,  in  the  parish  of 
Lorrha,  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  is  situated  a  little  below  Portuiima- 
bridge,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boat  stations 

111* 


and 

puny. 

R  E  E  (  Locou) ,  n  large  and  long  lacust  rine  ex  pan  «i  on 
of  the  Shannon,  between  the  baronies  of  South  Bailin- 
tobber  and  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught,  and 
the  baronies  of  Rathcline  and  Kilkenny -West,  in  re- 
spectively co.  Longford  and  co.  Westmeath,  Lein- 
ster. It  makes  a  slight  curvature  to  the  west  over  its 
upper  half,  but,  with  this  exception,  extends  direct 
from  north  to  south ;  it  measures  14  miles  in  length, 
and  5$  in  maximum  breadth  ;  it  presents  the  largest 
expanse  of  water  over  the  lower  two-fifths  of  its 
length,  or  from  St.  John's  bay  to  near  its  foot ;  it 
commences  a  few  perches  below  the  bridge  of  Lanes- 
borough,  and  terminates  about  1&  mile  above  the 
bridge  of  Athlone ;  and  it  is  politically  distributed 
as  follows  among  6  parishes  in  co.  Roscommon,  4 
in  co.  Longford,  and  4  in  co.  Westmeath; — 1,388 
acres,  2  roods,  26  perches  in  Cloontuskert,  950  acres, 
3  roods,  23  perches  in  Kilteevan,  964  acres,  2  roods, 
9  perches  in  Kilmeane,  911  acres,  3  roods,  4  perches 
in  Kilinvoy,  3,616  acres,  20  perches  in  St.  John's, 
2,757  acres,  15  perches  in  Kiltoom,  1,820  acres,  1 
rood,  26  perches  in  Rathcline,  6,290  acres,  3  roods, 
23  perches  in  Cashel,  176  acres,  2  roods,  5  perches 
in  Shruel,  36  acres,  2  roods,  16  perches  in  Noughaval- 
Longford,  2,391  acres,  3  roods,  26  perches  in  Nough- 
aval -Westmeath,  535  acres,  2  roods,  7  perches  in 
Kilkenny -West.  3,529  acres,  2  roods,  36  perches  in 
Bunown,  and  1,206  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches  in  St. 
Mary's.  The  surface-elevation  above  sea-level  is 
122  feet  in  summer  and  129  in  winter.  The  great- 
est depth  does  not  exceed  75  feet ;  and  even  this 
occurs  not  in  any  large  portion  of  the  lake,  but  only 
in  holes  or  hollows  of  the  bottom,  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  limestone  countries.  The  principal  islets 
and  isles  in  the  Roscoinmon  portions  are  Ballyclare 
Islands,  Ferrinch,  Rinanny  Island,  Dog's  Island, 
Cribby  Islands,  Long  Island,  Little  Island,  Horse 
Island,  and  Yellow  Island ;  in  the  Longford  por- 
tions, Incharmadermot,  Goat's  Island,  Little  Island, 
Bushy-Island,  Inchenagh,  <  I  i  winch,  Priest's  Island, 
Muckinish,  Incbcleraun,  Leveran  Island,  Horse  Is- 
land, Black  Island,  Sand  Island,  King's  Island,  Long 
Island,  Nut  Island,  and  Saint's  Island;  and  in  the 
Westmeath  portions,  Inchbolhn,  Hag  Island,  Leveret 
Island,  Red  Island,  Inchturk,  Inchmore.  Nun's 
Island,  Hemon's  Island,  Illanbogmorc,  lllanbeg, 
Illandavagh,  Illanfan,  Wanhellan,  Crow  Island, 
Grace  Island,  Bulrush  Island,  Hare  Island,  Fat 
Island,  Temple's  Island,  and  Friar's  Island.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  for  the  most  part  intricate 
and  considerably  diversified ;  but  they  are  occasion- 
ally boggy,  generally  bare  of  wooo,  everywhere 
destitute  of  mountains,  and  aggregately  of  very 
second-rate  scenic  character.  "No  mountains,' 
says  Mr.  Weld,  "  rise  along  these  shores  to  give 
grandeur  and  solemnity  to  the  scenery,  like  those 
upon  Lough  Allen;  yet  fine  swelling  grounds,  which 
in  many  parts  might  almost  be  classed  as  highlands, 
bound  the  lake  on  either  side;  and  the  intricacy  of 
the  shores,  the  broad  bays  and  deep  inlets,  the 
rocky  points  and  bold  promontories,  the  numerous 
and  diversified  islands,  form  combinations  of  a  de- 
lightful description,  which  render  every  part  of  the 
passage,  whether  up  or  down  the  lake,  whether 
along  one  shore  or  along  the  other,  interesting. 
Nevertheless  places  occur,  more  particularly  towards 
the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  Roscommon  sida,  where 
bogs  extend  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  but  these 
are  generally  backed  by  rising  grounds,  so  that  it  is 
only  when  passing  close  in  under  shore,  that  the 
deformities  are  seen,  otherwise  these  flat*  contribute 
to  variety,  and  give  more  importance  to  the  bills ; 
and  to  the  eye  of  the  painter,  their  dark  sombre  hue 
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often  affords  peculiar  value  in  the  landscape,  con-  I 
treated  with  the  blue  tint*  or  silvery  lights  upon 
the  waters.    The  greatest  deficiency  in  the  scene  is  . 
the  want  of  wood ;  and  considering  bow  many  are 
the  rugged  bead-lands,  where  the  ground  in  its  pre.  i 
sent  natural  and  uncultivated  state  is  of  little  or 
no  value,  except  for  rough  pasturage,  yet  which,  if 
properly  planted  and  fenced,  would  soon  produce 
trees  and  yield  considerable  profit,  it  U  lamentable 
to  think  that  more  attention  should  not  have  been 
paid  to  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
wealtf 


1th.  and  the  consequent  prosperity  and 
t  of  the  people.  Timber  likewise  might 
be  readily  transported  along  the  lake  to  a  sure  mar- 
ket. Young  plantations  may  be  seen,  however,  upon 
a  few  parts  of  the  shores,  and  still  more  on  the  dis- 
tant hills;  but  chiefly  for  ornament  near  dwelling' 
houses.  Here  and  there  also,  a  few  groves  of  full- 
grown  trees  remain  standing,  affording  decided  evi- 
dence that  timber  of  considerable  site  and  value 
may  be  produced  on  apparently  light  and  rocky  soil. 
The  trees  nt  St.  John's,  on  the  Roscommon  shore, 
might  be  cited  as  an  example.  The  rocky  shores  of 
Cashel,  county  Longford,  Sir  George  Featberstones, 
covered  with  most  thriving  plantations,  also  afford 
irrefragable  proof  that  profit  a*  well  as  embellish- 
ment might  be  obtained  even  within  the  duration  of 
a  single  generation.  Some  of  the  islands  also  bear 
fine  trees.  The  best  wooded  one  is  Hare  Island, 
near  the  Westmeath  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake,  the  property  of  Viscount  Castlemaine,  who 
has  converted  it  into  pleasure-grounds,  and  con- 
structed a  fanciful  cottage  resi  deuce,  embowered 

within  the  old  trees  The  remains  of  antiquity, 

both  military  and  ecclesiastical,  along  the  shores  of 
Lough  Ree,  are  peculiar  sources  of  interest,  stand- 
ing as  monuments  of  the  predilection  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  entertained  for 
the  confines  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  whether 
in  reference  to  the  strength  of  certain  places  as  mili- 
tary positions,  or  to'  the  calmness  and  retirement 
which  others  afforded  for  the  purposes  of  religion 
and  devotion.  Rocky  promontories  were  usuhIIv 
tbc  scats  of  the  former ;  and  islands  were  selected 
for  the  church  and  the  monastery.  •  •  •  •  • 
The  navigation  of  Lough  Ree  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  risk  to  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with 
it*  sunken  rocks  and  shoals ;  and  the  depth  of  water 
is  liable  to  considerable  variation.  Thus,  rocks 
which  when  the  lake  is  full  may  be  safely  parsed, 
are  in  dry  seasons  brought  near  the  surface,  and  be- 
come perilous;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  rocks  which 
at  ordinary  periods  are  distinctly  visible,  and  con- 
sequently easily  avoidable,  become,  when  the  waters 
rise,  concealed  without  being  covered  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  to  float  a  boat.  For  trading  boats  of  burthen, 
the  worst  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  passage  is 
near  Lane* borough,  at  the  entrance  into  the  first  bay 
or  inlet,  going  downwards  from  the  town,  where  the 
channel  is  narrow  and  tortuous ;  the  passage  becomes 
more  troublesome  in  proportion  as  the  waters  fall ; 
the  bottom  here  is  soft  and  muddy.  According 
to  Mr.  Longfield's  survey,  the  greatest  depth  of 
water  in  the  lake  does  not  exceed  75  feet ;  but  this 
depth  does  not  extend  to  any  large  portion  of  the 
lake,  but  is  rather  confined  to  holes  or  hollowB  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  usually  occur  in  limestone  coun- 
tries ;  in  many  instances  the  soundings  within  a  few 
feet  are  reduced  to  one-half.  It  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived from  these  circumstances,  that  the  heavy  boaU 
commonly  used  on  tbe  canals,  and  on  the  river,  are 
but  ill-adapted  to  navigate  the  bike;  those  which 
ply  both  on  the  canal*  and  upon  the  river  are  pro- 
vided commonly  with  moveable  masts ;  nnd  a-»  the 
Upper  Shannon  affords  no  regular  tinekways  for 


horses,  tbe  parage  in  effected  partly  by  sails  partly 
by  poling,  which  last,  on  the  soft  bottoms  that  •*> 
frequently  occur,  is  very  laborious.    The  passage  of 
the  lake  is  never  attempted  in  these  boats  without  a 
favourable  wind,  or  tbe  appearance  of  the  contin- 
uance of  easy  weather.    Lough  Ree  is,  however, 
provided  far  better  than  Lough  Allen  by  nature,  with 
places  of  refuge ;  and  safe  anchorage  is  found  in 
some  of  the  deep  and  well-sheltered  bays.   But  aloesr 
the  whole  Roscommon  shore,  there  is  not  a  single 
public  quay  for  boats  of  burthen,  and  but  few  pla**e» 
naturally  favourable  for  loading  or  uidoading.  Nettfa  c  r 
is  there  a  public  road  leading  down  to  the  lake,  ex- 
cepting at  the  bay  of  Kilmore  and  at  St.  John'». 
No  villages  are  scattered  along  its  shores ;  nor  doe* 
there  appear  to  be  any  place  interested  in  or  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  tbe  lake,  except  it  he 
some  miserable  little  hamlet  or  some  cluster  of  cabin*, 
where  the  boatmen  may  perhaps  land  to  replenish 
their  humble  store  of  provisions  or  procure  a  glasa  of 
whiskey,  probably  illicitly  sold.  *  *  Tbe  whole  traffic 
of  Lough  Ree  is  confined,  or  verv  nearly  so,  to  the 
intercourse  between  Lanesborough  and  Athlone,  and 
vice  versa.    Manure,  indeed,  may  be  occasionally 
conveyed  from  Athlone,  and  a  chance  load  of  slates 
or  foreign  timber  dropped  along  the  shores ;  potatoes 
or  com  may  also  be  carried  to  or  from  one  market 
to  the  other ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
any  steady,  regular  traffic,  except  it  be  for  the  few 
cargoes  of  native  coal  brought  down  from  Lough 
Allen  ;  and  this  coal  is  neither  in  request  for  the  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries  of  Athlone,  nor  for  the  steam- 
boats on  tbe  lower  lakes  of  the  Shannon ;  the  former 
chiefly  consume  turf,  the  bitter  sea-borne  coal.  "  * 
No  part,  probably,  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Shan- 
non, most  certainly  no  part  of  tbe  Upper  Shannon, 
affords  so  many  advantageous  positions  for  towns 
and  villages  as  the  shores  of  Lough  Ree ;  and,  were 
the  example  followed  of  Holland  or  Switzerland, 
those  two  regions  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
where  the  population  spreads  down  to  the  lakes,  the 
rivers,  and  canals,  as  affording  the  means  of  frequent 
and  ready  intercourse,  the  waters  of  I<ough  Ree 
might  become  enlivened  with  the  sail  and  oar,  and 
the  cheerful  notes  of  commerce  be  echoed  from  shore 
to  shore.    At  present,  except  for  the  accidental 
appearance  of  the  light  skiff  wafted  over  tbe  surface 
by  the  zephyr,  the  face  of  the  lake  is  a  scene  of 
solitude,  silence,  and  melancholy."    "Lough  Ree," 
says  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
for  tbe  Improvement  of  the  river  Shannon,  "is 
another  fine  sheet  of  broad  water,  with,  however,  a 
very  soft  shoaly  bank  at  its  northern  extremity,  and 
a  somewhat  intricate  rocky  passage,  though  of  small 
extent,  in  tbe  middle.    At  Lanesborough,  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  is  an  obstruc- 
tion giving  a  fall  of  9  inches  or  a  foot,  which  is  passed 
by  a  lock,  and  thence  there  is  deep  water,  with  a 
few  occasional  shoals,  but  no  difference  of  level  to 
affect  the  navigation,  up  to  Tarmon- Barry, — a  dis- 
tance of  8  miles.    The  slight  obstruction  at  Lanes- 
borough  can  be  easily  removed,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous navigable  course ;  and  thus,  for  the  whole 
extent  between  Killaloe  and  Tarmon- Barry,  a  dis- 
tance of  85  miles,  there  will  be  an  unrivalled  lake 
and  river  navigation,  with  an  abundant  depth  of 

water  throughout,  and  having  but  two  lock*  one 

at  Meelick,  nine  miles  above  the  northern  extremity 
of  Lough  Derg,  and  the  other  at  Athlone.  close  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Ree.  This  por- 
tion of  the  river,  passing  as  it  dues  through  the  cen- 
tre of  Ireland,  nearly  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
is  connected  with  Dublin  by  mentis  of  the  Grand  and 
Royal  Canals,  which  join  the  Shannon ;  the  former 
at  Shannon  Harbour,  near  Banagher,  to  the  north  of 
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I  .ou-Vi  Derg  ;  and  the  latter  at  T  arm  an- Barry,  8  miles 
to  the  north  of  Lough  Ree.  Owing  to  the  peculi- 
arity  of  the  Shannon,  a  navigation  of  this  kind  would, 
hitherto,  have  been  comparatively  useless.  The 
banks  are  flat,  and  very  slightly  elevated  above  the 
of  the  water,  and,  consequently,  are  liable  to 
The  river  is  usually  of  considerable  width, 
ow near  the 


which  would  render  the  fnrmation  of  towing-paths 
difficult,  and  in  many  parts  (particularly  in  the  lakes) 
quite  impracticable ;  while  the  prevailingly  south- 
west wind  is  very  adverse  to  the  use  of  sails  in 
down  the  river.  These  inconveniences 
felt ;  and,  consequently,  even  in  the 
open  parts  of  the  river,  no  regular 
traffic  was  undertaken.  But  all  such  difficulties 
vanish  on  the  introduction  of  steam-power, — a  sys- 
tem which,  even  under  the  obstructions  of  the  pre- 
sent imperfect  navigation,  has  already  been  success- 
fully practised  by  the  Inland  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  thouirh  at  rrcat  comparative  expense, 
owing  to  the  necessity  »f  using  small  vessels  in  some 
parts  of  the  river,  and  large  and  powerful  ones  on 
the  broad  waters  of  Lough  Derg.  It  is  most  desir- 
able that  steam- vessels,  of  dimensions  suitable  to 
Loug-h  Derg  and  Lough  Ree,  should  also  have  a 
facility  of  passing  through  the  intermediate  part  of 
the  river;  consequently  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
proposing  that  the  two  locks  in  the  Middle  Shannon, 
with  the  few  necessary  swivel  bridges,  should  be  of 
dimensions  suitable  to  such  large  class  of  steamers ; 
the  chambers  of  these  locks  to  be  140  feet  long  and 
40  feet  wide." 

REEK.  (Tint).    See  Croaohpatrick. 
REEKS  (Thb).    See  Macoiluccddy. 
REEX  ASKIDDY,  a  hamlet  on  the  shore  of  Cork 
Harbour,  nearly  opposite  Cove,  co.  Cork,  Minister. 
Its  name  means  Skiridy's  Headland.    In  the  vicinity 
of  the  hamlet  is  a  martello  tower. 

REENDONEGAN,  a  demesne  and  a  sheet  of 
water,  1]  mile  north  by  east  of  the  town  of  Bantry, 
barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  demesne 
is  finely  planted,  and  is  the  residence  of  Daniel  O'Sul- 
livan,  Esq.,  the  brother-in-law  of  Daniel  O'Connel, 
Esq.  The  sheet  of  water  measures  about  half-a-mile 
in  length,  and  is  separated  from  the  head  of  Bantry 
bay  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land. 

RE'FEART.    See  Glevdalocgu. 
REGINALD'S   TOWER.  See 


(City  of). 

REISK,  or  Riesk,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Mid- 
dlethtrd,  •>[  miles  south-west  by  south  of  W  aterford, 
co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  south -south- 
west ward,  34  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area, 
3.H26  acres,  2  roods,  12  perches, — of  which  12  acres, 
1  rood,  38  perches  are  in  Lough  Ballysranlan.  Pop., 
in  1831,  971  ;  in  1841,  1,072.  Houses  100.  The 
surface  is  varied  in  outline,  and  very  diversified  in 
quality  of  soil.  A  height  on  the  northern  border  has 
m  altitude  above  sea-level  of  457  feet.  Lough 


Ballyscanlan  lies  on  the  south-eastern  boundary. 
The  best  land  is  worth  40s.  per  plantation  acre  per 
annum,  and  the  worst  is  worth  5*. ;  and  qualities 
between  had  and  middle-rate  prevail.  The  only  seat 
is  Ballvlegat-house.  The  road  from  Waterford  to 
Bonmahon  passes  through  the  interior. — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilmeaden 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £79  Is.  6d. ;  glebe,  £4  4s.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £32  18s.  6d. ;  and  are  im- 
propriate in  the  Corporation  of  Waterford.  In  1834, 
all  the  parishioners  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  bad  on  its  books  14  hoys  and  11  girls. 
RE  LICK  MURRY,  or  Rkliomckry.    See  Ath- 


|  REN  A  RI\  one  of  several  denominations  of  a  bog 
I  in  the  parishes  of  Cahir  and  Killeinlagh.  barony  of 
Iveragh,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  chief  of  the 
i  other  denominations  are  Ochermoony  and  Derreen. 
The  bogs  He  at  the  east  end  and  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  sound  or  harbour  of  Valentia.  "  These 
bogs,"  said  Mr.  Nimmo.  in  1814,  "  are  bounded  on 
the  west  side  by  the  Valentia  harbour  and  creek 
of  the  Derreen,  navigable  for  boats  up  to  the  bridge 
of  Aghnagao;  on  the  east,  they  have  the  bill  of  Ben- 
nittee,  rising  to  the  elevation  of  1,262  feet ;  on  the 
south-east,  Knockatubrid  ascends  to  1,556  feet;  the 
head  of  the  bog  itself  about  200  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  it  descends  to  high- water  mark.  The  whole  bog 
contains  2,051  54  Irish  acres,  or  3,323  English  acres; 
from  which  deduct  88*87  Irish  acres  of  Derreen, 
49-20  of  Ochermoony.  1113  of  a  croft,  118  57  of 


Renard,  and  4'50  of  other  patch 


in  all,  'Si  1  'Si 


leaving  of  waste  bog  1, 789*70  Irish  acres,  or  2,8'J9 
English  acres.  The  water  flowing  through  this  from 
a  basin  of  3,000  acres,  should  suffice  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  600  acres,  and  no  great  difficulty  can  occur 
as  to  the  application  of  it.  The  bog  is  thin,  being 
from  4  to  6  feet  deep  only  of  black  bog.  Flooding 
drains  only  will  be  requiaite.  The  bog  is  otherwise 
very  well  situated  for  improvement,  as  shell-sand  is 
delivered  on  its  edge  for  lOd.  per  ton,  and  limestone 
for  2s.  6d."  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  ±730 
6s.  8d. 

RENVILLE,  Rkktyix,  or  Rikyille,  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  Oranmore,  It}  mile  south-south- west 
of  the  town  of  Oranmore,  barony  of  Dunkellin,  co. 
Galway,  Connaught.  It  constitutes  a  comparatively 
long  single-sided  street ;  consists  chiefly  of  comfort- 
able lodges  and  cottages ;  and  has  become  favourably 
known  as  a  resort  of  sea-bathers  and  a  retreat  for  in- 
valids. A  creek  of  Galway  bay  approaches  within 
3  furlongs  of  its  south-west  end,  and  Renville  Point, 
the  headland  which  screens  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  this  creek,  is  situated  1}  mile  to  the  west- 
south-west.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  are  the 
residences  of  Renville-lodge,  Reoville-castle,  Park- 
house,  Kilcaimin-cottage,  Seaftcld-bouse,  Rockhill- 
house,  and  Rocklands.  Area  of  the  village,  11  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  222.    Houses  29. 

RENVYLE,  a  headland,  and  various  other  objects, 
in  the  parish  of  Ballinakill,  barony  of  Ballinahinch, 
co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The  headland  terminates 
the  long  peninsula  between  Killer v  Harbour  and  Bal- 
linakill Harbour,  and  is  situated  6  miles  west  by 
south  of  the  entrance  to  Killery,  and  27  west-north- 
west of  Oughterard.  The  demesne  of  Ken  v  vie,  the 
residence  of  Henry  Blake,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  the 
coast,  2  miles  east  of  the  headland.  Though  greatly 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic,  and  surrounded 
by  a  singularly  wild  and  inhospitable  tract  of  coun- 
try, it  has  been  worked  by  skill  and  perseverance 
into  a  scene  of  great  culture  and  decoration,  and 
made  the  centre  of  improvements  which  may  be 
traced  for  several  miles  along  every  road  by  which 
the  demesne  is  approached.  The  mansion,  though 
small,  is  commodious ;  and  its  walla  are  encased  in 
slates  to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  the  sea- 
spray.  The  detached  bill  of  Renvyle  forms  an 
important  feature  in  the  home-scenery;  and  from  it, 
to  the  west,  you  command  a  view  <>i  the  inhabited 
islands  of  lnnisboffin  and  Innisturk,  the  larger  of  the 
numerous  islands  which  are  scattered  around  ;  on  the 
north,  the  harbour  of  Killery.  with  Muilrea,  the  lofti- 
est of  the  western  mountains,  guarding  its  entrance, 
and  the  cone  of  Croagh- Patrick  towering  over  the 
lesser  heights  of  Morisk ;  in  the  distance,  Clace 
Island,  lying  athwart  Clew  bay,  and  backed  by  the 
lofty  cliffs  of  Achill." 

KEOGHTY.    See  Rouohty. 
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RERYMORE,  Reartmore,  or  Reart,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  5J  miles  west  by  north 
of  Mountmellick,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length, 
south-south-westward,  0)  miles;  breadth,  from  1]  to 
8 ;  area,  13,943  acres,  2  roods,  7  perches, — of  which  1 1 
acres,  3  roods,  19  perches  arc  in  Lough  Duff.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,729 ;  in  1841.  2,916.  Houses  489.  The 
southern  half  of  the  parish  consists  of  a  wild,  lofty, 
and  impracticable  part  of  the  Slievebloom  system  of 
mountains,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  river 
Barrow,  and  a  watershed  bet  ween  that  river  and  the 
Shannon's  affluent  of  the  Clodiagh ;  and  even  the 
northern  half,  though  comparatively  low  and  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  arable  land,  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  encumbered  with  bog  or  disposed 
in  natural  pasture.  The  Gorragh  rivulet,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Clodiagh,  traces  the  southern  part  of  the 
western  boundary,  and  after  leaping  down  a  water- 
fall, has  still  an  elevation  of  888  feet  above  sea- 
level ;  the  Glenlaghan  and  Glenbarrow  rivulets  rise 
close  on  the  southern  boundary,  at  very  lofty  eleva- 
tions, and  proceed  northward  down  their  respective 
glens  to  the  formation  of  the  Barrow,  near  the  centre 
of  the  parish ;  and  the  Barrow  flows  north-north- 
eastward  through  the  interior  of  the  northern  district 
— along  a  new  channel  to  the  east  of  its  former 
course— and  then  so  deflects  as  to  run  eastward  along 
a  considerable  part  of  the  northern  boundary.  Lough 
Duff  is  situated  on  the  northern  border.  The  lofty 
line  of  summits  called  the  Cones  extends  along  the 
southern  boundary ;  the  line  of  summits  called  the 
Ridge  of  Cappagh  extends  along  the  south-eastern 
boundary  ;  Baunrenghony  mountain,  with  an  altitude 
of  l,67fl  feet  above  sea-level,  is  situated  at  the  south- 
east  corner  ;  Antonian  mountain,  with  an  altitude  of 
1,1 14  feet,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary;  and 
Knockanastumba  and  another  mountain,  with  alti- 
tudes of  respectively  1,359  and  1,261  feet,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  of  the  southern  district.  The 
seats  are  Rery vale-house  and  Barrow-house.  The 
chief  antiquities  are  the  site  of  a  church,  the  ruins  of 
Rerymore  church,  and  the  ruins  of  Rathcotfey  bridge. 
The  road  from  Mountmellick  to  Birr  crosses  the  in- 
terior at  the  base  of  the  mountains. — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Oreo  an 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £73  7s.  6d. ;  glebe.  £80.  The  recto- 
rial tithes  are  compounded  for  £146  14s.  11  jd. ;  and 
are  impropriate  in  General  Dunne  of  Brittas.  In 
1834,  the  Protestanta  amounted  to  197,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  2,499 ;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of 
which  was  supported  by  subscription,  and  one  was 
salaried  with  £6  a-yearfrom  the  National  Board- 
had  on  their  books  79  bovs  and  63  girls. 

RETAINE.    See  Rataine. 

REYNAGH,  or  Ktxagb,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Garrycastlc,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  lies  on  the 
western  verge  of  the  province,  and  contains  the  town 
of  Banagher:  which  see.  Length,  north-north- 
westward,  5  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2* ;  area,  8,826 
acres,  2  roods,  20  perches,— of  which  112  acres,  2 
roods,  37  perches  are  in  the  river  Shannon.  Pop., 
in  1831,  4,721  ,  in  1841,  5,106.  Houses  823.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,279.  Houses  378. 
The  Shannon  describes  the  north- western  boundary  ; 
it  contributes  to  Reynagh  the  lower  part  of  the  island 
of  Bullock ;  and  in  winter,  it  is  here  subject  to  pro- 
longed and  extensive  overnoodings.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  parochial  surface  is  bog ;  and  the  remain- 
der consists,  in  general,  of  tolerably  fair  land.  The 
seats  are  Mount- Cort*  re  t-house,  Claremount-housc, 
Milltown-house,  Hill-house,  Mount-Erin,  Ballagh- 
anoher-house, Castle- Garden-house,  and  Cuba-Court. 
The  principal  hamlets  are  Rapemills,  Cooltin,  and 
Timolin.  The  chief  antiquities  arc  ruins  of  a  church, 


I  a  monastery,  and  two  castles.    Archdall  alleges  the 

original  of  the  monastery  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  6th  century  by  St.  Regnacia,  and  to  bare  been 
presided  over  bv  Talacia.  the  mother  of  St.  Fiman. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £144  3s.  lOd. ;  glebe. 
£173  18s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£144  3s.  lOd.  ;  and  are  impropriate  in  Beveral  per- 
sons. The  vicarages  of  Reynagh  and  Gaelem  [see 
that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Reynagh. 
Length.  8  miles;  breadth.  3.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9.731. 
Gross  income.  £681  7s.  lid.;  nett,  £609  6s.  73d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
the  benefice  of  Ballygurth,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath ,  but 
is  resident  in  Reynagh.  A  curate  receives  a  sal- 
ary of  £75.  The  church  is  situated  in  Banagher, 
and  was  built  in  1829,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £2,030 
15s.  -M<i.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 450 ;  attendance,  from  250  to  300.  The  church 
at  Cloghan  in  Gallen  has  an  attendance  of  about  40. 
One  meeting-house  serves  for  both  Baptists  and  Me- 
thodists. The  Banagher  and  the  Gallen  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
from  1,500  to  2,000,  and  from  about  1,500  to  2,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  mutually  united.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  of 
the  parish  amounted  to  516,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  4,277  ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  659, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  9,269;  4  pay  daily  schools 
at  Banagher,  Cloncullen,  Gar  bully,  and  the  Ridge, 
were  usually  attended  by  about  145  scholars ;  6  other 
daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their  books  260 
boys  and  82  girls ;  and  there  were  also  10  daily  schools 
in  Gallen.  One  of  the  schools  in  Rcnagh.'  was  sal- 
aried with  £12  a- year  from  the  National  Board  and 
£3  3s.  from  subscription  ;  one  was  salaried  with  £2 
Irish  from  the  vicar  and  £8  from  the  Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice;  and  one  was  a  royal  endowed 
school,  attended  by  5  boarders  and  6  day  scholars, 
and  supported  by  large  fees  from  the  scholars,  and 
by  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  of  from  360  to  400 
acres  or  land.  In  1843,  a  daily  school  and  an  infant 
school  in  Banagher  were  salaried  with  respectively 
£20  and  £12  6s.  8d.  from  the  National  Board. 

RHEBAN,  a  barony.    See  Narragh. 

RHEBAN,  an  old  castle,  and  the  site  of  a  quon- 
dam town,  in  the  parish  of  Churchtown,  barony  of 
West  Narragh  and  Rheban,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  2if  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Athy  ;  and 
it  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  seat  of  population  so  early 
as  the  second  century.  The  castle  stands  on  this 
site,  immediately  overhanging  the  Barrow  ;  "  and" 
—says  a  writer  in  an  extinct  Irish  periodical — "  it 
was  built,  or  greatly  enlarged,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  Richard  de  St.  Michael, 
when  this  and  Donamare,  an  adjoining  district,  were 
erected  into  a  barony,  and  granted  to  him  in  fee,  of 
which  he  was  created  baron.  Rheban  was  found 
of  consequence  to  the  first  English  settlers,  who  re- 
paired and  strengthened  the  castle  ;  as  also  the  op- 
posite one  of  Kilberrv,  both  intended  to  protect  a 
ford  on  the  river.  The  name  of  this  castle  was  an- 
ciently Raiba  or  Righ-ban,  that  is,  the  habitation  of 
the  king ;  and  though  now  in  ruins,  some  idea  ran 
be  formed  of  its  former  grandeur.  Its  massi  ve  walls, 
— its  mullioned  windows,  with  its  imposing  situa- 
tion,— show  it  to  be  a  place  designed  to  awe  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  forcibly  call  to  mind  the  days 
I  when  the  chivalrous  De  St.  Michael  held  his  court 
here  in  feudal  splendour,  and  lorded  it  over  the  petty 
chieftains  of  the  borders  of  the  Pale.  In  1325.  in 
the  absence  of  the  English  settlers,  Rheban,  Do- 
namare, and  all  their  dependencies,  were  taken 
by  O'Moore.    In  1424,  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Lord 
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GlAty.  and  afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  Kildare, 
marrying  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Anthony  O'Moore, 
reeeired  in  dower  the  manors  of  Rheban  and  Wood- 
stock. In  1642.  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  took  Rhe- 
ban from  the  rebels,  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
In  1648.  it  was  taken  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  who 
wa*  afterwards  defeated  by  Lord  Inchiquin,  and 
compelled  to  surrender  Rheban  and  Athy.  Near 
the  castle  is  a  rery  high  conical  mount,  thought  to 
hare  been  a  sepulchral  mound,  raised  over  some 
king  or  chieftain,  and  though  artificial  in  a  great  de- 
gree, there  was,  nevertheless,  advantage  taken  of 
a  natural  height,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  undisturbed 
beds  of  gravel  that  are  now  taken  from  it  for  road 
purposes." 

RHINESH  ARK.    See  Rinebhark. 

RHODE,  or  Roadb,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Ballyburlev,  barony  of  Warrenstown,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  It  is  situated  4}  miles  north-east  of  Philips- 
town,  and  5{  west  of  Edenderry  A  dispensary  here 
i>  within  the  Edenderry  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in 
1639-40,  it  expended  £154  5s.  3d.,  and  administered 
to  1,143  patients.  At  the  hamlet  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel ;  and  within  a  mile  of  it  are  the  residences 
of  Ctonin-house,  Coolville-house,  Ballyburley-housc, 
Grovegand  -  house,  Greenhedge  -  house,  Rathmoyle- 
botise,  Killare-house,  Tobberdalv-house,  and  Bally- 
burley-cottage.  Pop.  of  the  hamlet,  in  1831,  55. 
Houses  8. 

RHYNAGH.    See  Reynaoh. 

RIAGH-CROGHAN,  or  Rathcbochax,  the 
site  of  a  quondam  town  in  the  parish  of  Elphin,  24 
miles  north-west  of  Tulsk,  barony  and  county  of 
Roscommon,  Connaught.  '*  This,"  says  an  old 
work,  "  was  a  royal  residence,  and  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Connaught.  The  only  remains  of  this  ancient 
city  are  the  Naastcaghan,  where  the  states  of  Con- 
naught assembled,  and  the  Sacred  Cave.  Near 
Crogban  stands  Religua  Riagb,  or  the  resting-place 
of  the  kings  of  Commacrecuilt  Ola.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  area  of  about  200  feet  diameter,  surrounded 
with  a  stone  ditch  greatly  defaced.  Several  trans- 
verse ditches  are  within  the  area;  also  heaps  of 
coarse  stones  piled  upon  each  other,  specifying  the 
graves  of  the  interred  persons.  From  the  construc- 
tions of  this  cemetery,  it  appears  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  latter  ages  of  paganism."  All  traces  of  the 
Naasteaghan,  however,  have  disappeared  ;  and  the 
Sacred  Cave,  if  such  a  thing  ever  existed,  cannot 
now  be  distinguished  among  the  numerous  caverns 
which  perforate  the  limestone  grounds  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

RICHABDSTO WN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ardee,  2}  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Ardee,  co. 
Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  eastward,  2{  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  1  mile;  area,  I.U69  acres,  2  roods, 
38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  537;  in  1841,  542. 
Houses  104.  The  surface  consists  of  prime  land; 
and  is  bounded  along  the  north  by  the  river  Dee, 
and  traversed  along  the  interior  by  the  road  from 
Ardee  to  Drumear.  The  only  seat  is  Richardstown- 
ca-tle. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Stabannon  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Armagh.  But  though  the  parish  is  called  a  vicar- 
age, the  whole  of  its  tithes,  compounded  for  £1 17 
17s.  lid.,  are  impropriate  in  Viscount  Ferrard.  In 
1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  17,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  494  ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapd,  nor  school. 

RICHARDSTOWN,  or  Balltbicharp,  a  ham- 
let in  the  parish  of  Drangan,  barony  of  Middlethird, 
5J  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Killenaule,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Monster.  Adjacent  to  it  is  Ballyrichard- 
boose. 

RICH-HILL,  a  small  market  and  post  town  in 


the  parish  of  Kilmore,  barony  of  West  O'Neilland. 
co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from 
Armagh  to  Belfast,  3  miles  south-east  by  south  of 
Loughgall,  4  east-north-east  of  Armagh,  4J  north 
by  west  of  Markcthill,  5  west-north- west  of  Tan- 
deragee,  5  south-west  by  west  of  Portadown,  26 
south-west  of  Belfast,  and  64J  north  of  Dublin.  It 
stands  on  high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautifully 
undulated,  and  richly  wooded  country  ;  and  it  both 
possesses  an  interesting  appearance  in  itself,  and 
acquires  warmth  and  picturesqueness,  from  the  close 
embrace  of  the  demesne  of  Rich-hill,  the  residence 
of  the  Richardson  family,  proprietors  of  the  town 
and  the  circumjacent  estate.  The  demesne  is  well 
enclosed  and  profusely  wooded ;  and  its  mansion 
stands  in  full  view  of  the  street,  and  is  a  castellated 
pile  of  apparently  the  same  date  as  that  of  Lurgan. 
The  town  is  airy  and  neat;  and  has  an  excellent 
market-house,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house,  an  Independent  meeting- 
house, and  a  Quakers'  meeting-house.  Within  about 
a  mile  of  it  are  the  seats  of  Annagh-hill,  Ballylerry. 
Drumard-house,  Fieldraount,  Sandymount,  Hockley- 
lodgc,  Course-lodge,  Showis-house,  Greenmount, 
Springvalc,  Cole-hill,  Killynalarvagb-house,  Fruit- 
field,  Broomficld-housc,  and  King's-hill.  In  1843, 
the  Rich-hill  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £2,528, 
circulated  £10,577  in  2.770  loans,  cleared  a  nett 
profit  of  £75  4s.  lid.,  expended  for  charitable  pur- 
poses £20,  and  had  19  depositors  or  proprietors  of 
its  capital.  Fairs  are  held  on  Mi  rove-Tuesday,  July 
26,  and  Oct.  15.  The  weekly  sales  of  linen,  about 
40  years  ago,  averaged  in  value  £1,500  per  week; 
and  the  linen  trade  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  con- 
tinues to  be  proportionately  extensive  and  prosperous. 
Area  of  the  town,  28  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  937  .  in 
1841,  752.  Houses  147.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  ainiculture,  53 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  91  ; 
in  other  pursuits,  28.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  10  ;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 95 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  59 ;  on  means 
not  specified,  8. 

RICHMOND,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clonturk, 
barony  of  Coolock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  con- 
stitutes a  beautiful  and  comparatively  retired  little 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  and  it 'extends  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tolka  river  immediately  above 
Ballybough-bridge,  and  1  i  mile  north-east  of  Dublin- 
castle.  Both  in  and  around  it  are  numerous  hand- 
some lodges  and  villas.  Area  of  the  village,  110 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  570.  Houses  87.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  25 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  25 ;  in  other  pursuits,  62.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  17 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  50;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  22 ;  on  means  not  specified,  23. 

RICHMOND-HARBOUR,  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Royal  Canal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Camlin 
river  with  the  Shannon,  on  the  island  of  Cloondara, 
parish  of  Killashee.  barony  and  county  of  Longford, 
Leinster.  Much  confusion  of  nomenclature  exists 
in  consequence  of  the  crowding  of  various  names 
upon  localities  closely  adjacent  to  one  another,  and 
not  very  well  defined ;  but  in  strict  propriety,  Rich- 
mond Harbour  is  the  mere  terminus  of  the  canal, 
with  its  docks,  basins,  and  warehouses,— Cloondara 
village  is,  with  its  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  its 
schoolhouse,  and  its  constabulary  station,  tbe  vil- 
lage adjoining  the  canal  terminus,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Camlin, — Castletown  is  the  hamlet  at 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Shannon,  and 
5  furlongs  north-north-west  of  the  village  of  Cloon- 
dara.—Tarmonbarry  is  the  village  at  the  west  or 
Roscommon  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Shannon, — 
and  Fisherstown  is  the  hamlet  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
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Shannon,  a  little  below  the  foot  of  Lough  Forbes, 
and  nearly  a  mile  above  Castletown.  The  name  of 
Richmo  d  Harbour  «  j-  given  to  the  terminus  of  the 
canal  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who, 
when  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  navigation.  A  new  and  deep  cut  of 
canal  was  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Shannon, 
to  be  made  from  the  foot  of  Lough  Forbes  along  the 
island  of  Cloondara,  to  the  Shannon  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Camlin,  and  end  of  the  Royal  Canal  navigation ; 
and  this  great  and  important  work,  designed  to  render 
the  upper  Shannon  practicable  for  much  larger  craft 
than  could  formerly  ply  in  it,  was  estimated  to  cost 
£47.152  4s.  6d. 

RIESK     See  Rrisr. 

RIGG-BANK,  a  fishing-hank  about  4  miles  south 
of  the  Cope  land  Islands,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  The  marks  for  it  are  Black  Head  of  Island- 
Magec,  outside  of  Great  Copeland,  but  not  so  far  as 
the  Cross  Isle,  and  Ballyvester-housc  on  the  centre 
notch  of  Scrabo.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  wake  of  the  Cope  land  Islands;  and  it  has  a  sur- 
face of  clean  sand  in  a  depth  of  9  or  10  fathoms  of 
water.  It  affords  a  clean  and  plentiful  trawling 
ground  for  Hat  fish,  kc.  Tburot  is  said  to  have 
anchored  upon  it. 

RINABELLY.    See  Rikoabella. 
RINAGOONAGH.    See  Rimgauoraoh. 
RINCOR AN.    See  Rinccrran. 
R1NCREW,  an  old  monastic  castle  in  the  parish 
of  Templemichael,  barony  of  Coshmore  and  Cosh- 
bride,  co.  Waterford,  Minister.    It  crowns  a  cliffy 
and  precipitous  height  on  the  right  margin  of  the 
river  Black  water,  2  miles  above  Youghal ,  and  is  now 
a  toothed  and  fragmentary  ruin,  of  picturesque  appear- 
ance.   It  originally  belonged  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars ;  and  having  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  was, 
with  Strancally,  Hallinatra,  and  othor  lands,  granted 
in  1686  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,— from  whom  it  passed 
by  sale  to  the  first  Earl  of  Cork.    In  the  vicinity  is 
Rincrew-cottage. 

RINCURRAN,  or  Rlncoran,  a  parish,  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Kinnalea,  but  chiedy  in  that  of  Kin- 
sale,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  'I  he  Kinsale  section  con- 
tains the  village  of  Cove,  and  part  of  the  town  of 
Kinsale  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  7  miles ; 
breadth,  from  -£  to  Ik.  Area  of  the  Kinnalea  sec- 
tion, 1,302  iii-re- .  of  the  Kinsale  section,  4,065  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
3  815,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities, 
3.758 ;  in  1841.  3.500.  Houses  557.  Pop.  of  the 
Kinnalea  section,  in  1831, 412;  in  1841, 384.  Houses 
60.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Kinsale  sec- 
tion, in  1841,  1,004.  Houses  320.  The  surface 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula  between 
Kinsale  Harbour  and  Oyster  Harbour;  and  it  con- 
varioualy  of  pasture  ground  and  tillage  land, — 
i  of  which  are  good,  and  other  parts  light  and 

sandy  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  'lithe  composition, 
£461  10s.  9d.;  glebe,  £5.  Gross  income,  £460  10s. 
9d. ;  nett,  £385  9s.  9d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Carrigamleary, 
in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne  ;  but  is  resident  in  Riucurran. 
The  church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost.  Sittings 
150;  attendance  150.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  201,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,498; 
a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was  usually  attended  by 
about  20  children  .  and  a  daily  school  was  salaried 
with  £42  a-year  from  subscription,  and  had  on  its 
books  26  boys  and  22  girls. 

RINDUIN.    See  John's  (St.),  co.  Roscommon. 
R1NESHARK,  or  Rhinebhare,  a  backstrand 
.and  a  small  estuarial  harbour,  at  the  bead  of  Tramore 


bay,  barony  of  Gualtier,  co.  Waterford, 
"A  vast  ridge  of  sand,  covered  with  sea-bent,  accu- 
mulated by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  tide,  stretches 
along  the  whole  length  of  Tramore  bay,  and  separ- 
ates what  is  called  the  backstrand  of  Rineshark 
from  the  open  coast,  and  also  prevents  the  further 
inroads  of  the  ocean.  This  backstrand,  now  almost 
a  sheer  waste,  contains  1,000  Irish  acres;  and  if  the 
different  proprietors  who  are  interested  would  unite, 
under  proper  management  this  large  improvable  tract 
might  soon  be  rescued  from  the  influence  of  the  tide. 
A  small  stream  runs  into  this  bay  at  its  eastern  end  ; 
and  in  strong  southerly  winds,  the  tide  rushes  with 
dreadful  velocity  up  the  channel  of  this  river."  The 
small  estuarial  mouth  of  the  st renin  is  called  Rine- 
shark  Harbour;  and  in  spite  of  its  being  at  once  shal- 
low, swept  with  a  powerful  current,  and  in  a  great 
degree  unsheltered,  it  offers  the  only  chance  of  safety, 
or  only  possible  asylum,  to  any  vessel  which  be- 
comes embayed  in  the  fearfully  perilous  bay  of  Tra- 
more.   See  Tramore. 

RING  (The).    See  Blackrocr,  co.  Cork, 

RING,  or  RiNOARf  ndel,  a  small  tubing-harbour 
on  the  east  shore  of  Clonakilty  bay,  about  1  k  mile 
from  the  town  of  Clonakilty,  barony  of  Ibane  and 
Harry  roe,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  A  curved  pier,  230 
feet  in  length,  and  quay -faced  on  each  side,  was  con- 
structed here  by  the  late  Fishery  Board,  and  has  been 
a  very  useful  work,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
fishery,  but  also  as  a  commercial  harbour,  and  as  a 
safety  asylum  for  small  craft. 

RING  ABELL  A,  a  rivulet  and  a  cove,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Kerrycurrihy,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  riv- 
ulet rises  near  the  Carrigaliue  river,  and  runs  be- 
tween 8  and  9  miles  partly  west-south- westward,  but 
chiefly  southward  and  eastward,  to  the  west  side  of 
the  outer  harbour  of  Cork,  at  a  point  1}  mile  north 
of  Cork  Head.  The  cove  is  simply  the  estuarial 
mouth  of  the  rivulet;  and  it  is  sandy  and  hazardous 
in  the  interior,  and  has  a  dangerous  sandy  shoal 
across  its  entrance.  The  fishermen  of  the  cove  of 
Ringabella  were  formerly  residents  at  Crossbaven, 
and  had  there  fine  and  well-appointed  boats ;  but, 
when  their  lands  fell  out  of  lease,  they  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  large  boats,  to  purchase  inferior  ones, 
and  to  remove  to  Ringabella.  A  pier  is  greatly 
wanted  for  their  accommodation.  The  demesne  of 
Ringabella  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  cove ;  and  a 
hill  rises  on  the  north  side,  and  commands  a  view  of 
the  coast  as  far  as  to  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale. 

RING  AGON  AGH,  or  Riraoookaoh,  a 
in  the  barony  of  Decies-within-Drum,  4  J  n 
south-east  of  Dun  gar  van  by  the  road,  but  only  24 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Rincvilxe  :  which  see. 
Length,  eastward,  4  miles;  breadth,  from  j  to  2; 
area,  3,240  acres,  1  rood,  16  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,425;  in  1841,  2,591.  Houses  425.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841.  2,327.  Houses  370.  The 
surface  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of 
Dungarvan  Harbour,  and  along  the  immediately  ad- 
jacent part  uf  the  Atlantic.  uelwick  Head,  in  the 
extreme  east,  has  an  altitude  of  231  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  coast  along  the  north,  is  a  low  beach, 
forsaken  by  the  ebb  titles  and  the  coast  along  the 
Atlantic,  is  bluff  and  rooky,  and  contains  Piper's 
Cliff,  Muggart's  bay,  and  Carrickbrean.  The  in- 
terior surface  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  middle - 
I  rate  land.  The  principal  residences  are  Seaview, 
and  Uelwick -lodge. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £73  16s.  lid.;  glebe,  £2  10s. 
Gross  income,  £79  6s.  Ud.;  nett,  £39  10s.  5;d. 
Patron,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £446  1  3s.  I0d.,  and  are 
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impropriate  in  the  patron.  The  church  is  situated 
at  Ringville.  and  was  built  in  1822,  by  means  of  a 
gift  of  £553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  60 ;  attendance  20.  An  Indepen- 
dent meeting-hou*e  has  an  attendance  of  16.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  32,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2.494 ;  and  2  pav  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  46  boys  and  24  girls.  In  1843.  a 
boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Mullinahorna  were 
salaried  with  respectively  £8  and  JC 10  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  had  on  their  books  109  boys  and 
67  girls.  The  Ringagonagh  dispensary  is  within  the 
Dungarvan  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district 
containing  a  pop.  of  4,332;  and,  in  1839.  it  expended 
£78  10s.t  and  administered  to  1,008  patients. 

RINGAROGA,  or  Dcnnecal,  an  island  in  the 
parish  of  Creagh,  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of 
West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  in  Bal- 
timore Harbour,  and  extends  south-south-westward 
from  the  vicinity  of  Innisbeg  to  the  vicinity  of  Innis- 
herkin,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Baltimore.  Its 
length  is  2  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth  is  1  mile ; 
and  its  area  is  about  790  acres.  An  excellent  cause- 
way and  bridge,  constructed  by  Sir  W.  Becber,  Bart., 
the  proprietor,  now  connects  it  with  the  mainland. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  786. 

RINGCURRAN.    See  RrNccRRAN. 

RINGONAOH.    See  Ringaooxaoit. 

RINGRONE.  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Kinsale, 
Courcey,  and  eastern  division  of  East  Carbery,  and 
2  miles  south-south-west  of  the  town  of  Kinsale,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  The  Courcev  section  contains  the 
villages  of  Ballinspittle,  Bally  m  ac  kf.a.v.  arid 
Kilcolemax:  see  these  articles.  Length  of  the 
whole,  7  miles ;  breadth,  5.  Area  of  the  Kinsale  sec- 
tion, 1 .580  acres ;  of  the  Courcey  section,  5.307  acres ; 
of  the  Carbery  section,  2,353  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831.  4,968;*  in  1841,5,455.  Houses  896.  Pop. 
of  the  Kinsale  section,  in  1831,  1,002;  in  1841. 1.147. 
Houses  185.  Pop.  of  the  Carbery  section,  in  1831, 
1.205;  in  1841.  1,131.  Houses  f90.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Courcey  section,  in  1841,  2,727. 
Houses  441 .  The  surface  extends  along  the  Bandon 
river,  opposite  and  immediately  above  the  town  of 
Kinsale ;  it  also  extends  so  along  the  Atlantic  as  to 
include  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  [which  see] ; 
and  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  land  of  a  light 
quality.  The  chief  antiquity  is  the  ruin  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Ringrone ;  and  this  gives  the  title 
of  Baron  to  Lord  Kinsale.  The  manor  of  Ringrone 
had  anciently  thirty  knights  fees,  was  much  more 
extensive  than  at  present,  and  constituted  for  a  time 

an  entire  barony  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  com- 
position. £750;  glebe,  £1.  Gross  income,  £"51; 
nett,  £606  2s.  Patrons,  the  diocesan  every  alternate 
turn,  and  either  Lord  De  Clifford  or  Lord  Kinsale 
the  other  turn.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75. 
The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1780,  by  sul>- 
scription  and  assessment.  Sittings  150;  attendance 
25.  A  new  church,  however,  is  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, to  contain  150  sittings,  and  to  be  completed  by 
means  of  a  contribution  of  £629  7s.  4d.  from  the 
funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  A  school- 
house  at  the  Old  Head  is  also  used  as  a  parochial 
place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of  30.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  3,000 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ballinadee.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  130,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  4,599;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was 
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usually  attended  by  about  11  children;  and  4  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  wholly  supported  bv  the 
rector— had  on  their  books  135  bovs  and  79  girls. 

RING  SEND,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in 
the  parish  of  Donnv brook,  barony  and  county  of 
Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Liffey  and  the  Dodder,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Liffey,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dodder,  opposite  the  end  of  the  North  Wall,  imme- 
diately west  of  the  village  of  Irishtown,  and  H  miie 
east  of  Dublin-castle.  It  is  a  dingy,  dirtv,  disagree- 
able place  ;  and  jointly  with  Irishtown,  forms  one  of 
the  most  hefiltbified  skirts  of  the  city.  A  bridge, 
with  a  handsome  elliptical  stone  arch,  here  spans  the 
Dodder;  and  the  wet  docks  of  the  Grand  Canal 
Company,  and  graving  docks  capable  of  accommo- 
dating six  large  vessels,  are  immediately  -adjacent. 
The  district  of  Ringsend  and  Irishtown  constitutes 
a  royal  donative  chapelry,  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
revenue  officers  and  the  inmates  of  the  garrison  at 
the  Pigeon-house.  The  chapel  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  is  kept  in  repair  by  the 
Board  of  Works.  Sittings  600 ;  attendance,  from 
500  to  550.  The  chaplain  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown ;  and  receives  a  salary  of  £184  12s.  4d.,  pay- 
able by  warrant  on  the  Treasury.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chupel  at  Ringsend  has  an  attendance  ot 
150.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Irish- 
town.  Area  of  the  town  of  Ringsend,  54  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841.  1,755.  Houses  159.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  75 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  208;  in  other  pursuits,  84.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  1 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  166;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  174 ;  on  means  not  specified,  26. 

RINGVILLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ringa- 
gonagh, barony  of  Decies-within-Drum,  co.  Water- 
ford,  Munster.  It  stands  near  the  south  strand  of 
Dungarvan  Harbour.  2  miles  west  of  Helwick  Head, 
and  2]  in  a  straight  line  south-south-east  of  the  town 
of  Dungarvan.  It  contains  the  parish -church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  schoolbouse,  a  grave- 
yard, and  the  ruins  of  an  old  church.  Area,  25 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  264.    Houses  55. 

RINROE,  a  cove  in  Broad-Haven,  parish  of  Kil- 
common,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
is  an  excellent  landing-place,  and  offers  an  exceed, 
ingly  good  site  for  a  fishery  pier. 
RINVILLE.  See  Rknvii.lk. 
RIVER-CHAPEL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ardamine,  barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  Aughboy  rivulet,  3  fur- 
longs south-west  of  Courtown  Harbour,  and  3  miles 
south-east  of  Gorey.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  and  a  schoolhousc ;  and  within  a  mile  of  it 
are  Oughton's-cottage,  Ovenavorragh-cottage,  Cour- 
town-house,  Kilbride- house,  Ballinatray- cottage, 
Middleton-  house,  Harbourview,  and  Ardamine- 
house.  Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
248.    Houses  52. 

RIVERSTOWN,  a  bamlct  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
lingford,  barony  of  Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth, 
Lemster.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Big 
river,  and  on  the  road  from  Car lingford  to  Dundalk, 
f  a  mile  north  of  the  shore  of  Dundalk  bay,  and  3j 
south-south-west  of  Carlingford. 

RIVERSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  pqrish  of  Tem- 
ple- Esk,  barony  of  Barrymore.  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  affluents 
of  the  Glanmire  river,  1  I  mile  north -cast  of  the 
village  of  Glanmire.  It  was  formerly  called  Bally- 
rosheen,  '  the  town  of  the  little  rose.'  Adjacent 
|  is  the  demesne  of  Riverstown,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
I  Browne,  containing  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
j  the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  the  county.  Dr. 
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Smith  savs  respecting  this  demesne:  •«  It  is  a  plea- 

aant  seat  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork.  The  house 
is  beautified  with  several  pieces  of  stucco,  performed 
by  the  Franchinis  brothers.  The  river  of  Glaiimire 
runs  through  his  garden*,  banked  into  serpentine 
canals,  which  arc  stocked  with  carp,  tench,  &c,  the 
river  being  grated  at  both  ends.  A  pleasant  park, 
stocked  with  deer,  comes  close  to  the  garden  walls. 
The  adjacent  country  is  here  finely  improved,  well 
laid  out,  and  cultivated."  Area  of  the  village,  8 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  241 ;  in  1841,  134.  Houses  23. 

RIVERSTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
macallane,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo.Connaught. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Uncion,  and  on  the  road  from 
Sligo  to  Carrick-on- Shannon,  lj  mile  east  of  the 
Sligo  and  Dublin  mail-road,  and  44  south-east  by 
south  of  Collooney.  It  contains  a  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  dis- 
pensary, a  schoolhouse,  and  a  constabulary  barrack. 
The  dispensary  is  within  the  Sligo  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  48,173  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  17,223;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £111  2s. 
9d.,  and  administered  to  1,176  patients.  In  the 
northern  vicinity  is  Cooper's-hill,  the  seat  of  A.  B. 
Cooper,  Esq.  Area  of  the  village,  16  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  421;  in  184!,  369.  Homes  61.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  18;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  39 ;  in  other  pursuits,  12.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  2 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  38;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  27 ;  on  means  not  specified,  2. 

ROACH,  or  Rochk,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Dundalk,  3,$  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of 
Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  cast-south- 
eastward, I  [  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area,  3,305 
acres,  1  rood,  17  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,426;  in 
1841,  1,373.  Houses  253.  The  surface  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  tolerably  good  arable  land. 
The  Castletown  river  describes  a  large  proportion 
of  the  southern  boundary  ;  and  the  road  from  New- 
town-Hamilton to  Dundalk  traverses  the  interior. 
The  scats  are  Roach-house,  Shortistone-hou»c,  and 
Falmore-house.  The  principal  antiquity  is  the  ruin 
of  Roach-castle,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill, 
which  commands  a  good  view  of  the  circumjacent 
country.  "The  building,"  says  Mr.  Brewer,  "is 
of  an  irregular  form,  the  design  having  been  accom- 
modated to  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  site. 
The  date  of  erection  is  not  known,  but,  according 
to  a  futile  tradition,  this  castle  was  constructed  by 
a  lady  named  Rose  Verdon,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Verdons,  once  powerful  in  this  district,  and  in  the 
midland  counties  of  England.  This  Lady  Rose,  adds 
tbe  tradition,  married  into  the  family  of  Bellew; 
and  the  name  of  the  castle  is  a  corruption  of  her 
Christian  appellation.  To  whichever  race  may  be- 
long the  honour  of  founding  this  building,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  branch  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished 
family  of  Bellew  was  seated  here  for  several  ages. 
In  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  structure  and  its 
former  character,  we  are  informed  in  the  Louthiana 
that  '  the  great  chord  which  is  the  front  and  long- 
est side,  is  about  eighty  yards ;  and  the  versed  side, 
or  breadth,  about  forty.  At  the  opposite  corner  to 
that  of  the  main  dwelling,  was  formerly  a  tower  of 
defence,  and  underneath  a  sally  port.'  Roach-castle 
was  defended  for  King  Charles  I.  in  1649,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  demolished  by  Oliver  Cromwell." — 
This  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Baronstown  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Armagh.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £284 
lis.  lOd. ;  and  are  wholly  impropriate  in  John  Pratt, 
Esq.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  45,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,404  ;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 


ROAD.    See  Rhodr. 

ROADFORD,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of  Killilagh. 
barony  of  Corcomroe,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  on  the  river  Aille,  and 
on  the  road  from  Milltown-Malhay  to  Black  Head, 
51  miles  north-west  by  north  of  F.nnistymon.  Within 
\  \  mile  of  it  are  the  seats  of  Doolin-castle,  G lash- 
more-house.  Gortaclob-house,  Arranriew,  and  Augh- 
avogher-house,  the  hamlets  of  Caniaun-bcg,  Ballard, 
Tooclae,  Ardrahan,  Cronagort,  and  Fishers' -street, 
the  ruins  of  Killilagh  church,  Toomullin  cbirreh. 
Doonmafellin  castle,  and  Doonagore  castle,  and  the 
objects  and  features  of  two  bills,  a  constabulary  sta- 
tion, Carrickatohill  quarry,  a  quondam  silver  mine, 
Tonvaun  fort,  Aughavinna  fort,  Moanveg  fort, 
Glasha  fort,  and  a  cave.  Area  of  tbe  village,  12 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  126.    Houses  23. 

ROAMISH.    Sec  Ronawibh. 

ROAR.    See  Rower. 

ROARING- WATER,  a  hamlet,  a  rivulet,  and 
a  bay,  in  tbe  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.'  The  bamlet  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  on  the  road  from  Skibbereen  to  Skull  and 
Dunmanus,  4$  miles  west  by  north  of  Skibbereen. 
The  rivulet  runs  less  than  5  miles  south  bv  westward 
to  the  head  of  the  bay,  at  the  hamlet.  The  bay,  in 
a  limited  sense,  opens  at  Scheme  Island  with  a  width 
of  1}  mile,  penetrates  the  land  north-eastward  to 
the  extent  of  3  miles,  sends  off  from  the  middle  of 
its  north-west  side  an  arm  of  1 J  mile  in  length  north, 
westward  to  Ballydehob,  and  has  completely  shel- 
tered anchoring-grottnd  behind  two  islets  at  the  i" 
flection  of  the  Ballydehob  arm.  But,  in 
sense,  it  opens  between  Cape  Clear  in  the  south-east 
and  Long  Island  in  the  north-west,  with  a  width  of 
4 J  miles ;  penetrates  the  land  north-eastward  to  the 
extent  of  8|  miles  ;  and  includes  the  greater  part  of 
the  crowded  and  intricate  archipelago  between  Bal- 
timore Harbour  and  Crookhaven,— having  within  it* 
area,  in  addition  to  islets  and  isles,  the  considerable 
islands  of  Carty's,  Castle,  Middle  Calf,  West  Calf, 
East  Calf,  Innisdriscoll,  Mutton,  Scheme,  Horse, 
and  Whitehall.  The  shores  are  much  diversified  by 
deep  interlacing*  of  land  and  water ;  and  the  chan- 
nels and  sounds  among  the  islands,  or  between 
and  the  mainland,  contain  various  good  i 
grounds. 

ROBE  (The),  a  river  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  rises  on  the  east  side  ot  the  bill  of 
Ballybreaghany,  31  miles  north-north-east  of  Clare, 
in  the  barony  of  Clanmorris  ;  and  pursues  a  very  cir- 
cuitous and  sinuous  course,  past  the  towns  of  Holly- 
mount  and  Ballinrobe,  to  the  middle  of  the  east  side 
of  Lough  Mask.  A  straight  line  from  its  source  to 
its  embouchure  extends  12$  miles  south-westward  . 
yet  the  length  of  the  river's  course,  even  exclusive 
of  all  minor  sinuosities,  is  at  least  22  miles.  Most 
of  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  stream  are  un- 
interesting ;  but  much  of  the  lower  part,  particularly 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ballinrobe,  possesses, 
considerable  beauty. 

ROBEEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kilmain,  1} 
mile  north-west  of  Hollymount,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  Length,  west-north-westward,  \\  miles; 
extreme  breadth.  4 ;  area,  10,907  acres,  26  perches, 
—of  which  667  acres,  9  perches  are  in  Lough  Carra. 
and  82  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches  are  in  small  lakes 
and  tbe  river  Robe.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,193;  in  1841, 
3,544.  Houses  641.  The  surface,  in  a  general  view, 
is  low  and  flat,  and  consists  of  good  land.  Lough 
Carra  lies  on  the  north-western  boundary,  and  places 
within  Robeen  the  islets  of  Castle,  Bush,  and  Otter. 
Lough  Aglinny  lies  on  the  southern  border.  Tbe 
river  Robe  traces  a  considerable  part  of  both  tbe 
eastern  and  the  southern  boundaries.    The  seats  are 
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Brownstown-house,  Garriestown-house,  Cornfield- 
house,  Mountview,  Togher-house,  Beechgrove- 
hou»e,  Newgrove-house,  and  Bloomfield-bouse,— tbe 
last  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Rutledge. 
The  principal  antiquities  are  tbe  ruins  of  Robeen 
castle  and  another  castle.  The  mail-road  from  Dub- 
lin to  We *t port  passes  through  the  interior.— This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  K  n.- 
coiuaoK  or  Hoiatmocnt  [which  see],  in  tbe  dio.  of 
Tuain.  The  church  stands  on  the  eastern  verge  of 
the  parish,  adjacent  toHollymount,  and  was  enlarged 
about  the  year  1818,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £9*23  Is. 
6jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
200;  attendance,  from  60  to  100.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,200; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Roundfort,  in  Kilcommon. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  84,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,342 ;  a  hedge-school  at  Browns- 
town  was  usually  attended  by  about  40  children  ; 
and  two  other  daily  schools  were  salaried  with  each 
£8  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and  had  on  their 
books  70  boys  and  87  girls. 

ROBERTSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmaogue,  barony  of  Connell,  co.  kildare,  Lein- 
ater.  It  stands  on  the  Grand  Canal,  at  its  summit- 
level,  between  Sallins  and  Ticknevin,  2|  miles 
south-west  by  west  of  Prosperous,  7 1  north-north- 
east of  Kildare,  and  20|  west-south- west  of  Dublin. 
The  country  around  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  bleak, 
•uorassy,  and  a  dismally  dreary  portion  of  the  groat 
bog  region  of  the  province;  and  respectively  on  its 
eastern  and  its  southern  skirts  commence  the  great 
morassy  expanses  of  the  Bog  of  Lulliamore  and  the 
Bog  of  Mounds.  The  principal  residences  near  it 
are  Robertstown  -  house  and  Annsborough-  house. 
The  village  has  a  constabulary  station.  Fairs  arc 
held  on  Jan.  1,  March  I,  May  7,  May  29,  June  24, 
Aug.  15,  and  Nov.  20.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is 
held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  every  month.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Naas  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  5,802 ; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £58  2s.  6d.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  719  patients.  Area  of  the  village,  16 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  281 ;  in  1841,  314.  Houses51. 

ROBERTSTOWN,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Lower  Kells,  2}  miles  north-west  of 
Nobber,  co.  Mcath,  Leinster.  Length,  2$  miles; 
breadth,  J;  area,  1,647  acres,  28  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  335.    The  surface  consists  of  good  land, 

and  is  politically  included  in  the  parish  of  Kilbeg  

Robertstown  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Newtowm  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £76  10s.  In  1834,  all 
the  parishioners  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  pay 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  60  boys  and  32 
girls. 

ROBERTSTOWN,  a  quondam  parochial  chnpcl- 
ry,  adjacent  to  Rathcormack,  in  the  barony  of  Bar- 
rymore,  and  dio.  of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 

ROBERTSTOWN,  or  Castle-Robert,  a  par- 
ish in  the  barony  of  Shanid,  1 }  mile  north-east  by 
east  of  Shanagolden,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length, 
4  mile- ;  breadth,  2;  area,  5,906  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1.794;  in  1841,  2,314.  Houses  350.  The 
surface  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  sea-board 
of  tbe  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  consists  of  excellent 
land,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Limerick  to 
Tarbert,  and  by  the  route  of  the  proposed  Shannon 
line  of  railway.  The  islands  of  Fotnes  and  Aghin- 
I8H  [which  see],  are  on  the  coast.  The  hamlet  of 
Robertstown  stands  on  tbe  Dublin  and  Tarbert  road, 
near  the  head  of  a  small  estuarial  creek  oft*  the 
Shannon.— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick.    The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 


£110  14s.  3Jd.,  and  tbe  rectorial  for  £256  18a.  7d.; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Cork. 
The  vicarages  of  Robertstown  and  Duxmoyi.a.v  [see 
that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Robertstown 
or  Castle-Robert.  Length,  7  miles;  breadth,  2. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,498.  Gross  income,  £189  0*.  Hid.; 
nett,  £178  4s.  lljd.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Cork. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Ighter- 
murrough  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne,  and  that  of  Monas- 
ternenagh  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick  ;  and  is  non-resi-  ■ 
dent  in  Robertstown.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
£10  for  performing  the  occasional  duties.  There  is 
no  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  about  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Shanagolden  and  Kilmoylan.  In  1834.  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  parish  amounted  to  27.  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1 ,842 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,606  ;  3  pay  daily 
schools  in  the  parish  were  usually  attended  by  about 
270  children ;  and  there  were  also  8  daily  schools  in 
Dunmoylan. 

ROBINSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
skyre,  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  146.    Houses  29. 

ROCHE,  co.  Louth.    See  Roach. 

ROCHESTOWN,  co.  Wexford.  See  Ambrose- 
town. 

ROCHESTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  West 
Iffa  and  OfTa,  2}  miles  south-south-east  of  Cahir, 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  west-south-west- 
ward, 1}  mile;  extreme  breadth,  I;  ;  area,  1,063 
acres,  1  rood,  36  perches, — of  which  10  acres,  2 
roods,  30  perches  are  in  the  river  Suir.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  411 ;  in  1841,  488.  Houses  68.  The  surface 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir,  and  consists  of  ex- 
cellent tillage  land.  The  seats  are  Rochestown- 
house  and  Shamrock  lodge ;  and  the  antiquities  are 
the  ruins  of  a  church  and  a  castle. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardhxkax 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Tithe  com- 
position, £95 ;  glebe,  £26  8s.  In  1834,  tbe  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  20,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  418;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  71 
boys  and  25  girls. 

ROCHESTOWN,  or  Ballywilliaw,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Clan  william,  1$  mile  north  by  west 
of  Six-mile-Bridge,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Area, 
1,165  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  190;  in  1841,  273. 
Houses  39.  The  surface  lies  within  tbe  north  side  of 
the  basin  of  the  Cammogue,  and  consists  of  good  land. 

Here  is  an  old  castle  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 

a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £20.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
the  benefice  of  Cahircorney  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  In 
1834,  all  the  parishioners  were  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

ROCHESTOWN,  a  baralet  in  the  parish  of 
Monkstown,  lj  mile  south  by  east  of  Kingstown, 
barony  of  Ratbdown,  co.  Dublin,  Limerick.  It  lies 
exposed  to  the  sea-air,  and  used  to  be  frequented  by 
persons  to  drink  goat's  whey.  Adjacent  to  it  is 
the  residence  of  Rochestown-house.  An  obelisk 
was  erected  here  by  the  late  John  Mapas,  Esq.,  and 
is  a  landmark  and  a  conspicuous  object  for  many 
miles  around.  Pop.  of  the  hamlet  not  specially  re- 
turned. 

ROCHFORT,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Moy- 
lisker,  barony  of  Fartullagh,  co.  Westmeath,  Lein- 
ster. It  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  Lough 
Ennel,  3$  miles  south-south- west  of  Mullingar  ;  and 
is  the  property  and  residence  of  S.  F.  Hopkins, 
Bart.  "  The  extent  and  beauty  of  the  undulating 
grounds  which  stretch  along  the  lake,  the  profusion 
of  fine  trees  everywhere  through  them,  and  tb« 
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situation  and  ityle  of  the  whole  place,  render  Roeb- 
fort  one  of  the  first  residences  in  this  portion  of  the 
country." 

ROCHFORT-BRIDGE.  See  Beooar's-Bridce. 

ROCK-CLOSE.    See  Blarxby. 

ROCKCORRY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ema- 
tris,  barony  of  Dartry,  eo.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Monaghan  to  Cootehill,  and 
on  that  from  Ballybay  to  Drum,  4}  miles  west  by 
south  of  Ballybay,  5  east-south-east  of  Newbliss, 
and  8  south  by  west  of  Monaghan.  It  presents  de- 
cided appearances  of  industry  and  comfort.  A  weekly 
market  used  to  be  held  for  yam,  and  to  be  spiritedly 
attended ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  every  month,  for  purposes  of  general  trade.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  every  month.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Cootehill  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
expended  £84  7s.  SOd.,  and  administered  to  2,08*2 
patients.  In  the  village  are  a  meeting-house  and  a 
constabulary  barrack ;  and  within  a  mile  of  it  are  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  school-houses,  the  lakes 
of  White-Lough,  Corravoo,  Clossagh,  Drumlona, 
Coolkill,  and  Drumsaul,  and  the  residences  of  Glen- 
burn-cottage,  Brushford-house,  and  Fairfield.  The 
Corry  family,  who  gave  name  to  the  village,  are  re- 
ported by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  in  1801,  to  be  proprie- 
tors of  all  the  adjacent  lands  and  of  a  fine  estate  at 
Bailieborough,  and  to  have  worked  their  demesne 
of  Rockcorry  into  a  beautiful  condition,  extensively 
planted,  and  very  carefully  and  creditably  managed. 
Area  of  the  village,  24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  365. 
Houses  67. 

ROCKFARM,  extensive  limestone  quarries  on 
Little  Island,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.  They  extend  a  mile  along  the  verge  of  the  river 
Lee,  and  are  situated  opposite  to  Passage- West,  and 
5  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Cork.  Their  produce  is 
of  the  be9t  quality  ;  unequalled  for  hewing ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  both  its  beautiful  colour  and  its  very 
fine  grain,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  construction  of 
large  buildings.  The  refuse  is  converted  into  lime, 
and  is  in  much  demand  for  ballasting  vessels,  pre- 
paring roads,  and  vnrious  miscellaneous  purposes. 
The  quarried  blocks  are  shipped  at  4  wharves  with- 
in 150  yards  of  each  quarry;  and  both  tbey  and  the 
refu*e  are  conveyed  to  the  wharves  by  means  of  a 
recently  constructed  railroad.  In  1837.  the  yearly 
amount  of  produce  was  about  1*2.000  tons  of  manu- 
factured stone,  and  44,000  tons  of  rough  stone, — the 
former  sold  for  13s.  per  ton,  and  the  latter  for  Is. 
4d. ;  and  the  quarries  daily  employed  about  100  men, 
but,  if  fully  worked,  were  capable  of  employing  GOO. 

ROCKFOREST,  the  demesne  of  Sir  James  L. 
Cotter,  Bart.,  in  the  barony  of  Ferrooy,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Black  water,  3  miles  east  of  Mallow ;  and  the 
mansion  surmounts  a  rising  ground,  and  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  brilliant  valley  of  the 
Black  water. 

ROCK  HILL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bruree, 
barony  of  Upper  Coniullo,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
It  stands  a  little  west  of  the  road  from  Limerick  to 
Cork,  U  mile  west  by  north  of  the  village  of  Bru- 
ree, 4}  north  by  west  of  Charleville,  and  5}  south 
of  Croom.  A  Roman  Catholic  pari>h  in  the  dio  of 
Limerick  takes  designation  from  Rockhill.  and  has 
chapels  here  and  at  Bruree  and  Coleman's- Well. 
Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  319. 
Houses  56. 

ROCKINGHAM,  the  superb  demesne  of  Vis- 
count Lorton,  in  the  parishes  of  Boyle,  Kilbryuu, 
and  Ardcarne,  barony  of  Boyle,  '2J  miles  cast-north- 
east of  the  town  ot  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  beauti- 


ful, island-studded  waters  of  Lough  Key ;  and,  on 
the  south,  by  a  long  line  of  lofty  wall,  overhung 
from  within  by  a  bordering  of  plantation,  along  the 
road  from  Boyle  to  Dublin.  "  Rockingham  as  it 
now  exists,"  said  Mr.  Weld  <n  1830,  "may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  creation  of  the  present  and  first  Vis- 
count Lorton.  Originally,  or  at  least  according  to 
the  representation  in  some  former  views  of  the  place, 
the  house  appears  to  have  had  a  dome  of  consider- 
able size  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  another  story  this 
was  removed  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  ground  plan 
underwent  alterations,  and  the  building  was  enlarged. 
The  architecture  is  irregular,  neither  wholly  castel- 
lated nor  wholly  Grecian.  The  entrance  is  "under  an 
Ionic  portico  of  four  columns,  corresponding  with 
which  a  range  of  other  pillars  of  the  same  order 
and  proportion  appears  along  the  walls  of  the  bouse, 
producing  from  certain  points  of  view  a  pleasing 
effect.  An  extensive  orangery  projects  from  toe 
bouse  on  another  side.  One  of  the  most  Striking 
features  of  the  house  consists  in  its  perfectly  insu- 
lated position,  no  office  of  any  description  being 
visible  ;  but  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  smooth 
shorn  grass,  interspersed  with  beds  of  flowers  and 
ornamented  walks.  This  arrangement  bas  been 
effected,  by  having  most  of  the  offices  of  the  base- 
ment story  covered  over,  and  subterranean  passages 
carried  from  underneath  the  eminence  on  which  the 
house  stands,  towards  the  lake  in  one  direction,  and 
in  another  towards  the  stables,  which  stand  at  a 
considerable  distance  screened  out  by  trees .  the 
covered  passage,  however,  does  not  reach  the  whole 
way  to  the  latter,  but  merely  far  enough  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  movement  near  the  mansion." 
The  edifice  is  wholly  built  of  very  beautiful  marble, 
quarried  within  Lord  Lorton's  own  estate.  "  The 
demesne  of  Rockingham  consists  of  gently  undulat- 
ed ground,  and  its  scenery  is  all  of  the  softer  kind  . 
smooth  verdant  lawns,  graceful  trees  and  groves,  in 
some  places  insulated,  in  others  stretching  down  to 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  dipping  their  branches  in 
the  water.  Few  trees  of  great  age  or  size  are  at 
present  observable  ;  the  largest  probably  arc  found 
in  an  old  avenue  of  beech  near  some  of  the  origit.&l 
offices.  The  lake  constitutes  a  delightful  appendage 
to  the  demesne  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  few  resi- 
dences command  in  their  immediate  vicinity  a  richer 
view  of  wood  and  water." 

ROCK-ISLAND,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
moe,  western  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Car- 
bery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  adjacent  to  Crookhaven.  Pop.  not  spe- 
cially returned. 

ROCKMILLS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Nathlash,  barony  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  19  acres.  '  Pop.,  in  1841,  461.  Houses  83. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  45 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  28 ;  in  other  pursuits,  16. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 3 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  29 ;  ou  their 
own  manual  labour,  57. 

ROCKPORT,  a  small  fishery  harbour,  in  the 
parish  of  Hollywood,  2j  miles  north-east  of  the  town 
of  Hollywood,  barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh.  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  has  a  quay.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  Rockport-house. 

ROCKVILLE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  White- 
church,  and  on  the  river  Phinisk,  barony  of  Decie*- 
without- Drum,  co.  Watcrford,  Munster.  in  the 
vicinity  is  Rockiield-house.  * 

ROCKY-ISLAND,  a  small  island  in  Cork  Har- 
bour, 1  mile  south  of  Cove,  barony  of  Barrymore, 
co.  Cork.  Munster.  It  is  one  great  mass  ot  lime- 
stone rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  and 
(MMM-nrrg  tin  altitude  of  between  40  aid  50  feci 
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above  sea-level.  Its  surface  was  levelled  for  the 
erection  of  a  gunpowder  magazine ;  and  its  summit  is 
surmounted  by  a  watch-tower. 
RODANSTOWN.  See  Raddonstoww. 
ROE  (The),  a  river  of  the  county  of  London- 
derry, lister.  It  rises  east  of  Moneynieny,  at  the 
head  of  Glenshane.  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
county,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  runs  15  miles  northward, 
and  2  westward,  to  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of 
Lough  Foyle.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  tumul- 
tuous and  alpine, — the  stream  careering  along  a  suc- 
cession of  lofty  screened  glens,  and  sweeping  before 
it  the  silt  and  the  debris  brought  down  from  multi- 
tudes of  acclivities  by  multitudes  of  torrents  and 
tumbling  rills  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  a 
majestic  march  through  one  of  the  richest  plains  of  Ire- 
land, to  a  terminating  sea-board  or  shore  of  sheer  »and. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Owenbeg,  the  Owen- 
more,  the  Gel  van,  the  Baltcagh,  the  Castle,  and  the 
Curley  rivulets.  "  A  current  derived  from  so  many 
mountain  -  streams,  must  be  liable  to  sudden  and 
impetuous  floods;  and  these  loods  having  to  pass 
through  a  level  and  winding  channel  in  the  latter 
sta<^es  of  their  course,  must  be  disposed,  on  every 
sudden  increase,  to  overflow  the  countries  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  channel.  For  this  reason,  many 
hundred  acres  of  the  finest  grounds  are  with  great 
difficulty  defended  by  embankments,  and  almost  an 
equal  number,  for  want  of  such  embankments,  re- 
main in  a  state  of  lottery."  The  plain  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  river's  coarse  is  called  My  roe, — a 
name  which  means  '  the  miry  Hat  of  the  Roe ;'  and 
the  river  itself  acquired  its  name  of  Roe  from  the 
muddy  colour  of  its  waters. 

ROE,  an  inhabited  island  in  Clew  bay,  parish  and 
barony  of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 

ROEBUCK,  the  northern  district  of  the  parish 
of  Tanev,  baron v  of  Rathdrum,  3  miles  south-east 
by  south  of  Dublin-castle,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Roebuck-castle  may,  from  its  antiquity  and  its  com- 
manding character,  be  regarded  as  at  the  core  of  the 
district.  This  building  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the 
wars  of  1641,  and  was  then  the  property  and  residence 
of  Mathew  Barnewall,  Lord  Trimlestown ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  restored ;  and  it  not  very  long  ago 
received  considerable  improvements  under  the  direc- 
tion of  ita  modern  occupant,  James  Crofton,  Esq. 
The  castle  commands  magnificent  and  stirring  views 
of  the  city  and  bay  of  Dublin,  and  of  a  large  expanse 
of  adjacent  country.  Within  1  mile  of  the  castle, 
are  the  villages  of  Booterstown,  Windy  Harbour, 
Dundrum.  Srillorgan,  Milltown,  and  Clonskeagh, 
and  the  mansions,  villas,  and  lodges  of  Mount-Dillon, 
Roebuck-house,  Belleview,  Roebuck-lodge,  Wood- 
view,  Milltown-house,  Vergemount-hoase,  Dodder- 
cottage,  Montrose,  Beech-hill,  Marino-lodge,  Strand- 
cottage,  Elmpark,  Nutley,  Merrion-castle,  Granville, 
Trimlestown,  Woodbine,  Merville,  Simpson-lodge, 
Seafield,  Chesterfield,  Darson  -  court,  Brooklawn, 
Marino-house,  Owenstewn-bouse,  South-hHl,  Stil- 
lorgiin-park,  Mount-Merrion,  Mountain-vale.  Thorn- 
hill,  Riddesdale,  Lakelated,  Annemount,  Edenpark, 
Kilmaeud-house,  Runnemede,  Rockmount,  Tanney- 
K i  Li,  Roebuck-hall,  Castleview,  Belfield,  Landhurst, 
Roebuck-park,  Roebuck-house,  Fairykok-oottage, 
and  Springfield. 

ROE-ISLAND.    See  Roe. 
ROGER1-CALVI,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  co.  Cork,  Minister. 
It  was  a  vicarage,  and  formed  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Clenore,  in  the  &.<>.  of  Cloyne ;  but  it  has  become 

with  some  other  of  the  par- 


STOWN,  a  bar -harbour  between  the 


parishes  of  Lusk  and  Portraine,  or  between  the  bar- 
onies of  East  Balrothery  and  Nethercross,  co.  Dub- 
lin, Leinster.  It  opens  immediately  south  of  Rush, 
lias  an  entrance  of  less  than  J  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
expands  to  an  extreme  interior  width  of  nearly  1 
mile,  and  penetrates  the  land  westward  to  the  extent 
of  1$  mile ;  but  it  consists  of  merely  the  estuarial 
tideway  of  two  little  rivulets,  is  almost  completely 
dry  during  ebb-tide,  and  cannot  be  entered  by  even 
fishing-craft  without  serious  difficulty.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway.  On  its  north 
shore  stands  Rogerstown-house. 

ROLESTOWN,  or  Rowlehtown,  a  hamlet  in 
the  parish  of  Killossory,  barony  of  Nethercross,  co. 
Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Broadmeadow  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Swords 
to  Garristown,  3|  miles  north-west  of  Swords.  In 
the  vicinitv  are  Rolestown-house,  Fieldstown-house, 
Newbarn-house,  Mountain- Stewart-house,  Saucers- 
town  -house,  and  Roganstown- house.  A  Roman 
Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin,  takes  designa- 
tion from  Rolestown,  and  has  chapels  here  and  at 
Oldtown.  Pop.  of  the  bamlet  not  specially  returned. 

RON'AN'S-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  upper  lake 
of  Killarney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  A  cottage  upon 
it  was  built  by  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Ronan,  who  usually  retired  hither  during  two  or 
three  months  in  summer  for  fishing  and  shooting; 
and  the  building  has  now  been  for  a  long  time  known 
as  a  retreat  of  picnic  parties  making  the  tour  of  the 
lakes.  The  islet  is  accessible  only  at  one  spot,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cottage ;  it  is  thickly  wooded 
with  oak,  arbutus,  and  other  dendritic  shrubs;  and 
ita  summit  has  an  altitude  of  about  30  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  commands  a  powerful  panora- 
mic view  of  the  noble  mountains  by  which  the  basin 
of  the  upper  lake  is  surrounded.  "  The  surface  of 
this  island,"  says  the  author  of  the  Guide  to  Kil- 
larney, "  is  covered  with  infinite  strata  of  decayed 
leaves  and  brambles.  Those  at  a  great  depth  are 
bound  and  united  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  one 
continued  mass  of  putrified  matter,  becoming,  in 
proportion  to  its  depth  from  the  surface,  darker  in 
colour,  until  at  the  bottom,  where  the  dissolution  is 
most  perfect,  and  the  pressure  greatest,  it  is  one 
continued  black  turf.  This  fact  may  tend  to  explain 
how  many  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland  may  have  been 
formed ;  for  it  is  perfectly  ascertained  that  most  of 
the  mountains,  and  even  a  great  portion  of  the  plains, 
were  once  covered  thickly  with  forest  trees." 

RONANISH,  or   Roanisu,  an  island  in  the 

Girish  of  Inniskeel,  barony  of  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal, 
liter.  It  lies  in  the  entrance  of  Guibarra  bay,  3 
miles  north-north-east  of  Dauros  Head,  and  5J  south 
of  the  island  of  Arran. 

ROODSTOWN.  See  Rootstowm. 
ROOGAGH  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  rises  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Glenkeel  mountain,  in  the  parish  of  Bobo  ;  and  flows 
7  miles  north-westward,  chiefly  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  baronies  of  Magheraboy  and  Glenawley, 
and  on  that  between  the  parishes  of  Iniusmacsaint 
and  Devenish,  to  the  head  of  Lough  Melrin  at  the 
village  of  Garrison. 

ROOSKY,  a  village,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Mo- 
hill,  barony  of  Mohill,  co.  Leitrim,  but  chiefly  in 
the  parish  of  Tarmonbarry,  barony  of  North  Ballin- 
tobber,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  stands  on 
the  river  Shannon,  and  on  the  road  from  Drumod  to 
Strokestown,  a  little  below  Lough  Boffin,  and  0 
miles  north-east  by  east  of  Strokestown.  A  bridge 
of  9  arches  here  crosses  the  Shannon ;  and  one  of  its 
arches,  not  placed  in  the  centre,  appears  much  larger 
the  other.  The  Shannon,  while  passing  Roosky 
s  so  visibly  from  its  usual  sluggish  condition 
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to  win  for  its  current  at  the  place  the  name  of  the 
falls  of  Roosky,  and  to  have  occasioned  a  canal  cut 
of  about  $  of  a  mile  in  length  to  be  constructed  along 
the  Roscommon  bank,  to  conduct  the  navigation 
from  Lough  Boffin  to  the  part  of  the  river  below  "  the 
falls."  The  village  is  quite  a  recent  seat  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  its  Roscommon  section  contains  the  glebe- 
house  of  Tarmonbarry,  a  Roman  Catholic  chape),  a 
constabulary  barrack,  and  a  smatt  court-house.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Friday 
of  every  month.  Area  of  the  Leitrim  section  of  the 
village,  6  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  37.  Houses  6.  Pop. 
of  the  Roscommon  section,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
293.    Houses  50. 

ROOT8TOWN,  Roodstows,  or  Roths-town, 
a  village  in  the  parish  of  Stabannon.  barony  of 
Ardee,  2\  miles  east  -  north  -  east  of  the  town  of 
Ardee,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
seats  of  Rootstown-house,  Mountview,  and  Druro- 
cashel-house.  Pop.  of  the  village,  in  1831,  148. 
Houses  25. 

ROSALUCHA.  a  hamlet  on  the  western  margin 
of  the  barony  of  West  Muskerry,  and  of  the  countv 
of  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  near  the  lake  o'f 
Gojigane-Barra,  and  consists  of  a  few  poor  huts. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

ROS  ANN  A,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Rath  new, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Vartrey,  }  of  a 
mile  north-west  of  the  village  of  Rath  new,  barony 
of  Newcastle,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  belongs 
to  the  Tighe  fiimily ;  and  possesses  special  interest 
as  the  residence  of  the  two  late  Mesdames  Tighe, 
the  one  distinguished  for  her  quiet  but  effective  bene- 
volence, and  the  other  celebrated  as  the  authoress 
of  **  Psyche."  The  mansion  is  large,  is  wholly 
built  of  Dutch  brick,  stands  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  river,  and  commands  a  rich  and  very  varied 
home  •  view.  The  demesne  comprises  upwards  of 
34MJ  acres  of  land,  and  is  chiefly  disposed  in  luxuriant 
meadows  and  noble  woods.  The  course  of  the  river 
throagh  the  demesne  is  variegated  with  seats,  moss- 
anil  rustic  bridges ;  the  shrubberies  abound 
rbutus,  laurel,  and  other  evergreens ;  and  the 
contain  some  curious  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  lime  -  trees.  The  demesne  is  always  open  to 
visitors. 

ROSAPENNA,  a  sandy  wilderness  on  the  coast 
of  the  parish  of  Clondehorkv,  baronv  of  Kilmacrenan, 
co.  Donegal,  lister.  "  On  the  Donegal  coast,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Horn  Head,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Dublin  Penny  Journal,  "  lie  the  sands  of  Rosapenna, 
a  scene  that  almost  realized  in  Ireland  the  sandy 
desert  of  Arabia ;  a  line  of  coast  and  country  extend- 
ing from  the  sea  deep  into  the  land,  until  it  almost 
meets  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood,  and  exhibit- 
ing one  wide  waste  of  red  sand ;  for  miles  not  a  blade 
of  grass,  not  a  particle  of  verdure, — hills  and  dales, 
and  undulating  swells,  smooth,  solitary,  desolate, 
reflecting  the  sun  from  their  polished  surface  of  one 
uniform  and  flesh-like  hue.  Fifty  years  ago,  this  line 
of  coast  was  as  highly  improved  in  its  way  as  Ardes, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bav,  now  is  ;  it  was  the 
much  ornamented  demesne,  and  contained  the  com- 
fortable mansion  of  Lord  Boyne.  an  old-fashioned 
manorial  house  and  gardens,  planted  and  laid  out  in 
the  taste  of  that  time,  with  avenues,  terraces, 
hedges,  and  statues,  surrounded  by  walled  parks, 
and  altogether  a  first-rate  residence  of  a  nobleman — 
the  country  around  a  green  sheepwalk.  Now  not 
a  vestige  of  this  to  be  seen  ;  one  common  waste  of 
sand— one  undistinguished  ruin  covers  all.  Where 
is  the  house  ?  under  the  sand  ;  where  the  trees,  the 
walks,  the  terraces,  the  green  parks,  and  sheep- 
walks?  all  under  the  sand.  Lately  the  top  of  the 
was  visible,  and  the  country  people  used  to 


descend  by  the  roof  into 
that  were  not  filled  up ;  but  now  nothing  is  to  be 
seen.  The  Spirit  of  the  Western  Ocean  has  risen 
in  bis  wrath,  and  realized  here  the  description  Bruce 
gives  of  the  moving  pillars  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of 
Seminar ;  or  it  recalls  to  memory  the  grand  description 
which  Darwin  gives  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  of 
Cambyses  in  the  Nubian  desert.  Nothing  indeed 
can  exceed  the  wintry  horrors  of  the  north-westerly 
storm,  when  it  sets  in  on  this  coast — and  its  force 
has  been  for  the  last  half-century  increasing.  The 
Atlantic  bursting  in,  mountain-high,  along  the  cliffs 
— the  sprav.  flying  over  the  barrier  mountain  we 
were  standing  upon,  and  falling  miles  inland, — the 
sand  sleeting  thicker  and  more  intolerable  than  any 
hail  storm,  filling  the  eyes,  mouths,  and  ears  of  the  in- 
habitants— levelling  ditcbes,  overtopping  walls,  and 
threatening  to  lay  not  only  Rosapenna,  but  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  at  some  not  very  distant  period,  in  one 
common  waste  and  ruin." 

ROSBERCON,  or  Rosebercon,  a  parish,  con- 
taining a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of 
Ida,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  lies  opposite  New 
Ross ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  river  Norc  along  the 
north,  and  by  the  river  Barrow  along  the  east. 
Length,  east-south-eastward,  2  miles  ;  extreme 
breadth,  14;  area,  1,705  acres,  1  rood,  2  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,260 ;  in  1841,  1,538.  Houses  244. 
The  surface  is  beautifully  diversified,  and  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  middle-rate  land.  The  seats 
are  Bawnjames-house  and  Rosbercon- castle.  The 
village  of  Rosbercon  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  directly  opposite  New  Ross,  and  there- 
fore is  strictly  a  suburb  of  that  town.  Area,  17 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  309;  in  1841.  410.  Houses 
65.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  32 ; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  26 ;  in  other  pursuits,  20. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 4 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  32 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  38  ;  on  means  not  specified, 
4.  The  village  has  extensive  stores  and  quays, 
and  occupies  such  a  situation  as  to  be  capable  of 
great  improvement.  Adjacent  to  it  are  Clocomb 
distiHery,  and  the  extensive  and  picturesque  remains 
of  Rosbercon  abbey.  These  remains  comprise  tbe 
chancel,  the  lofty  tower,  sustained  on  four  pointed 
arches,  and  the  south  wall  of  an  aisle,  containing  5 
arches  and  10  windows,  Tbe  monastery  was  founded 
in  1267,  by  the  families  of  Grace  and  Walsh,  and 
dissolved  in  the  31st  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £33  2s.  3d. ;  glebe,  £8. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £66  4s.  6d., 
and  are  impropriate  in  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
The  vicarages  of  Rosbercon.  Dyseet- 
icerim,  Kilmaceevoce,  Sham- 
Rath patrice  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Rosbercon.  Length,  12 
miles;  breadth,  2.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,790.  Gross 
income,  £421  4s.  5?d. ;  nett,  £369  8s.  8d.  Patron, 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  A  curate 
receives  a  salary  of  £52.  Tbe  church  is  the  restored 
chancel  of  Rosbercon  abbey,  and  was  new-roofed 
about  18  years  ago,  and  thoroughly  repaired  about 
10  years  ago.  Sittings  100;  attendance,  from  80  to 
90.  The  Rosbercon  and  Tullagh  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  the  latter  in  the  parish  of  Dysertmore, 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  from  120  to  700, 
and  from  1,400  to  1.500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Listerlin.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
also  at  Glenmore  in  Kilmnckevoge,  and  Slieverua 
in  Rathpatrick.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  of  Rosbercon  amounted  to  108,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  1,214 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
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union  to  155,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,825; 
a  Protectant  Sunday  school  in  the  pariah  was  usually 
attended  by  about  30  children,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Su'iday  school  in  the  pariah  by  about  200,  and  2 
pay  daily  schools  in  the  parish  by  about  ;  and 
there  were  2  Sunday  schools  and  6  daily  schools  in 
the  other  parishes  or  the  union. 

ROSCARBERY,  Robscahbkrt,  or  Ross,  a 
parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Ibane  and  Barryroe. 
but  chiefly  in  the  western  division  of  the  barony  of 
East  Carbery,  eo.  Cork,  Munster.  The  Carbery 
section  contains  the  town  of  Roscarbbrt  :  see  next 
article.  Length,  southward,  4$  miles ;  extreme 
breadth.  2$.  Area  of  the  Ibane  and  Barryroe  sec- 
tion, 947  acres;  of  the  Carbery  section,  12,403  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1881,  according  to  the  Census, 
8,714,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties. 8,502 ;  in  1841,  8,830.  Houses  1,490.  Pop. 
of  the  Ibane  and  Barryroe  section,  in  1831,  470;  »n 
1841,  555.  Houses  95.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Carbery  section,  in  1831,  6,716;  in  1841, 
6,754.  Houses  1,131.  The  surface  ascends  from 
the  coast  to  a  hilly  watershed,  much  diver- 

sity and  beauty,  and  is  watered  principally  by  two 
rills  to  the  beads  of  respectively  Roscarbery  Har- 
bour and  Milk  Cove.  Cahirmore,  the  seat  of  Tho- 
mas Hungi-rford,  Esq.,  is  situated  a  little  north  of 
the  town ;  Derry,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  H.  Towns- 
end,  is  situated  a  little  west  of  the  town ;  Dooneen- 
castle,  the  seat  of  Richard  Smyth,  Esq.,  is  situated 
on  the  coaat ;  and  Foxhall  is  situated  on  the  northern 
border. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ross.  One  portion  of  the 
tithes,  compounded  for  £368  13s.,  is  appropriated  to 
the  dean  and  chapter;  and  another  portion,  com- 
pounded for  £434  0s.  lid.,  is  impropriate  in  the 
vicar  choral.  A  curate  and  a  reader  are  employed 
to  perform  the  duties.  The  parochial  church  is  also 
the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  and  has  an  attendance 
•if  '2M.  A  school  house  in  a  remote  part  of  the  par- 
ish is  likewise  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  20.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Kilkerranmore.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  450,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7,'K>~ ; 
a  Protest. in t  Sunday  school  was  usually  attended  by 
about  50  children,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday 
tchool  by  about  800;  and  9  daily  schools  bad  on 
their  hooks  122  boys  and  77  girls.  One  of  the  daily 
schools  was  salaried  with  £8  a-year  from  the  dean 
of  Ross  and  £7  8s.  from  the  vicar;  one,  with  £22  10s. 
from  the  National  Board  and  £10  from  subscription ; 
one,  with  £17  10s.  from  the  National  Board  and  £10 
from  subscription;  one,  with  £10  from  the  London 
Ladies'  Hibernian  Society  and  £4  from  subscription ; 
and  one,  with  £12  from  subscription. 

ROSCARBERY,  Ro8SCarbert,  or  Ross,  a  post 
and  market  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocese,  in  the 
pariah  of  Roscarbery,  western  division  of  the  barony 
of  Ka*t  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Skib- 
hereen.  and  near  the  head  of  Roscarbery  Harbour, 
<>$  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Clonakilty,  10  east 
by  north  of  Skibbereen,  32  south-west  by  west  of 
Cork,  and  158  south-west  of  Dublin.  A  strand 
which  nearly  surrounds  the  rocky  eminence  on  which 
the  town  is  situated,  appears  to  have  formerly  been 
a  bog  or  morals  but  is  asserted  by  tradition,  and 
by  Camden,  to  have  been  a  harbour.  Even  the  ac- 
tual harbour  of  Roscarbery,  or  the  inlet  of  the  sea 
which  bears  that  name,  is  so  very  narrow  and  shal- 
low in  the  part  which  approaches  the  town,  as  to  be 
impracticable  for  .tea  ward  navigation;  while  the  outer 
part  of  it,  extending  between  Gaily  Head  on  the 


east  and  the  entrance  of  Glandore  Harbour  on  the 
west,  is  a- completely  open  or  unsheltered  sweep  of 
the  sea,  quite  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  anchor  ape. 
The  environs  of  the  town  are  beautiful ;  and  the 
town  itself  crowning  an  eminence  and  half-hid  in 
wood,  its  cathedral  encircled  with  trees,  and  its  pro- 
longed and  narrow  bay  flanked  by  wooded  bunks, 
have  a  strikingly  picturesque  effect.    The  interior 
of  the  town,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  beau- 
tiful or  pleasant ;  and  its  domestic  buildings  are,  in 
general,  of  a  character  below  mediocrity.    Its  chief 
parts  are  a  large  central  square,  and  four  narrow 
streets  diverging  from  the  angles.    The  public  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  market-bouse,  the  court- 
house, the  bridewell,  corn-stores,  an  inn,  and  a  post- 
office — The  cathedral  has  been  altered  at  different 
periods,  and  now  possesses  no  great  architectural 
interest.    A  tower  riaes  from  its  west  end,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  of  hewn  stone,  50  feet  in  height, 
and  quite  modern  as  compared  with  the  body  of  the 
cathedral.  —  In  the  vicinity  are  some  excavations, 
which  are  believed  to  be  oi  considerable  extent,  but 
were  never  thoroughly  explored,  and  are  now  closed, 
and  rendered  inaccessible.    "  As  some  people  were 
lately  digging  for  clay,  near  the  cathedral  church  of 
Rosscarbery,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "a  deep  subterra- 
neous cavity  appeared,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  some 
caverns  that  were  discovered  about  30  years  before 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which  were  200  yards 
from  the  hole  now  opened ;  by  descending,  several 
oval  chamber*  were  discovered,  being  mostly  12  feet 
long  and  6  broad,  having  long  narrow  passages  lead- 
ing from  one  to  the  other.    These  passages  were  but 
18  inches  broad  and  3  feet  high,  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  creep  from  cell  to  cell ;  at  one  end  of  each 
chamber  stood  a  broad  flag-stone,  resembling  the  back 
atone  of  a  fire-place.    The  roof  of  each  cell  consisted 
of  a  Gothic  arch  formed  of  a  stiff  clay,  from  the  centre 
of  which  to  the  ground  it  was  no  more  than  6  feet  2 
inches  high ;  the  walls  were  made  of  stone,  smoothly 
plastered,  and  the  whole  lined  with  soot,  so  that 
tires  had  been  made  in  them.    The  common  tradi- 
tion concerning  them  is,  that  they  were  made  by  the 
Danes ;  but  the  more  intelligent  Irish  antiquarians 
say  they  were  inhabited  by  the  Farbologes,  a  people 
of  whom  there  is  much  mention  in  their  manuscripts, 
which  name  signifies  no  more  than  a  creeping  man, 
or  one  who  lived  in  a  cave.    They  were  anciently 
named  Terrigense,  and,  because  of  their  living  in  caves, 
Antricoke;  hence  also  the  Scythians,  from  whom  our 
Irish  had  their  origin,  were,  by  the  Greeks,  named 
Getie  and  GeaUe.    These  subterraneous  retreats  are 
very  numerous  about  Roscarbery,  the  soil  being  a  stiff 
white  clay,  and  very  proper  for  making  these  caverns." 
— The  runs  of  Roscarbery  abbey  are  situated  on  a 
rocky  height  near  the  cathedral,  and  consist  of  two 
sides  of  the  chapel,  exhibiting  marks  of  a  rude  and 
comparatively  high  antiquity.    Near  the  east  end  of 
the  north  wall  is  a  small  and  narrow  window ;  and 
on  the  south  side  is  a  round-headed  doorway,  built 
of  well-squared  sandstone,  but  destitute  of  artistic 
decoration.    The  stones  of  which  the  walls  consist 
are  unhewn,  but  are  imbedded  in  a  cement  of  lime, 
gravel,  and  small  stones;  and  the  inside  of  the  walls 
appears  to  have  been  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
lime  and  gravel,  worked  into  a  plaster.    The  mon- 
astery, though  usually  assigned  to  Augu.ttinian  regu- 
lar canons,  seems  really  to  have  belonged  to  a  com- 
munity of  Benedictines,  who  professed  obedience  to 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  James,  without  the 
walls  of  Wurtzburgh,  in  the  province  of  Aleuts,  in 
Germany.    "Ross,"  says  Brewer,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Smith,  checked  by  other  authorities— 
"Ross  was  formerly  distinguished  by  a  monastic 
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i  mid  a  scholastic  institution  of  preat  cele- 
brity. The  ancient  name  was  Ross- Alcthri, — the 
field  of  pilgrimage.  The  origin,  or  at  least  the  early 
importance,  of  the  town,  is  ascribed  to  St.  Fachnan, 
one  of  those  memorable  scholars  of  the  Gth  century, 
who  imparted  to  Ireland  its  best  and  greatest  pride 
in  antiquity,  by  rendering  it  the  seat  of  learning  in 
ages,  during  which  the  neighbouring  countries  were 
plunged  in  mental  darkness,  and  had  no  boast  but 
that  of  triumphant  bloodshed.  This  wise  and  up- 
right man  (as  he  is  honourably  designated  by  the 
writer  of  his  life)  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  here, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  also  the  first  bishop  of 
Ross.  He  was  succeeded,  as  principal  of  the  celebrated 
school  in  his  monastery,  by  St.  Conall,  and  it  is  as- 
serted by  Hanmcr,  quoting  from  some  unknown  but 
ancient  writer,  that  St.  Brendan  taught  the  liberal 
arts  in  this  school.  The  same  writer,  but  likewise 
on  a  nameless  authority,  asserts  that  the  town,  which 
speedily  increased  around  so  distinguished  a  semi- 
itary,  was  encompassed  with  walls,  by  a  lady  of  this 
country.  He  adds  that,  in  the  wars  which  ensued 
between  several  Irish  septs,  and  particularly  in  those 
between  the  MacCarthys  and  O'Driscolls,  the  reli- 
gious establishment  and  its  town  were  nearly  de- 
molished. By  a  charter  of  King  John,  this  town 
was  granted,  under  the  name  of  Rosselibir,  to  Adam 
Roche,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  save  the  demesne 
of  the  bishop."  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is  within 
the  Skibbereen  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict containing  a  pop.  of  13,958;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  expended  £118  18*.  OJd..  and  made  7,18*2  dispen- 
sations of  medicine  to  3,889  patients.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on 
Sept.  19  and  Dec.  19.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is 
held  on  every  Wednesday.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  weaving.  Area  of  the  town,  132 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,522;  in  1841,  1,530.  Houses 
273.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  112; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  161  ;  in  other  pursuits, 
73.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  pro- 
fessions, 14;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  157;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  145;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied. 30. 

The  see  of  Ross  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  6th  century;  yet  only  two  alleged 
bishops,  Fachnan  and  Macfolact,  are  known  to  his- 
tory previous  to  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest ;  and 
even  they  may  be  regarded  as  bishops  in  a  very  prim- 
itive sense  of  that  word,  just  as  readily  and  authen- 
tically as  in  a  prelatic  sense.  In  1172,  and  during 
18  following  years,  Benedict  was  in  the  see.  Mau- 
rice, who  died  in  1196,  succeeded  Benedict.  Daniel 
made  himself  bishop  in  1 197.  "  This  fellow,"  says 
the  record,  *•  ought  not  to  have  been  ranked  among 
the  bishops.  He  intruded  without  election  upon 
the  see,  without  so  much  as  having  been  put  in  elec- 
tion [nomination  ?]  ;  imposing  for  a  time  upon  the 

Spes  by  means  of  the  grossest  and  most  impudent 
•geries  and  lies."  Florence,  a  monk,  became 
bishop  in  1210;  lie  was  in  the  same  year  deprived  by 
the  pope  of  the  power  of  ordaining ;  and  he  died  in 
1222.  Robert  was  in  the  see  in  1225.  Florence  or 
Finan  O'Cloghena  resigned  the  bishopric  in  1252. 
Maurice,  chanter  of  Cloyne,  became  bishop  in  1253, 
and  resigned  in  1269,  in  order  to  become  a  Francis- 
can friar ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  unqualified  to 
govern  the  see  of  Ross  both  from  the  weakness  of 
his  constitution  and  his  want  of  learning."  Walter 
O'Micthain,  a  Franciscan  friar,  became  bishop  in 
1269.  and  died  in  1274.  Peter  O'Hullavan,  a  Cis- 
tercian monk,  became  bishop  in  1275,  and  died  in 
1200,  Lawrence,  canon  of  Ross,  became  bishop  in 
1290,  and  died  in  1309.  Matthew  OTin,  abbot,  bo- 
bishop  in  1310,  recovered  at  law  several  alien- 


year. 
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I  ated  possesions  of  the  see,  and  died  in  1330.  La  w- 
rencc  O'Holdecan  became  bishop  in  1331,  and  died 
in  1335.  Dennis  became  bishop  in  1336,  and  died  in 
1377.  Bernard  O'Conor,  a  Franciscan  friar,  was 
made  bishop  by  papal  provision  in  1377.  Stephen 
Brown,  a  Carmelite  friar,  was  made  bishop  by  papal 
provision  in  1402.  Walter  Formay,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  was  made  bishop  by  papal  provision  in  1418, 
and  died  in  1424.  John  Blixvorch,  a  Carmelite 
friar,  and  probably  a  German,  was  appointed  to  the 
see  on  the  death  of  Formay,  but  wa*  set  aside  in 
consequence  of  neglecting  to  expedite  in  due  time 
bis  apostolic  letters.  Cornelius  MacElchade,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  was  made  bishop  bv  papal  provision 
in  1426.  Thadv,  probably  a  Welchtnan,  became 
bishop  in  1488,  aiid  died  about  1489.  Odo  or  Hugh, 
became  bishop  in  1489,  and  died  in  1494.  Edmund 
Courcey,  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  translated  from 
Clogher  to  Ross  in  1494,  and  died  in  J518.  John 
Imurely,  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  I " 
came  bishop  in  1519,  and  died  in  the  u 
Bonaventure,  a  Spaniard,  was  in  the  tee  in 
Dermod  MacDomnuil  was  in  the  see  in  1544,  and 
died  in  1552 ;  yet  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  was 
tyled  bishop  01  Ross  in  1551.  Thomas  O'Herlehy 
was  in  the  see  in  1563 ;  he  in  the  same  year  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Trent  along  with  the  bishops  of 
Raphoe  and  Achonry;  and  be  resigned  in  1570. 
William  Lyon  was  made  bishop  of  Ross  in  1582 ;  he 
obtained,  in  the  following  year,  the  sees  of  Cork  and 
Cloyne  ta  commendam ;  and  he  died  in  1617.  The 
bishopric  of  Ross  has  never  since  been  held  separ- 
ately ;  and  it  is  now  permanently  united  by  law  to 
Cork  and  Cloyne.    See  Cork  and  Ci-oyne. 

The  gross  and  the  nett  amount  of  episcopal  in- 
come belonging  to  the  see  of  Ross,  as  ascertained 
upon  the  average  of  three  vearsending  in  1831,  were 
respectively  £1.715  17s.  9*d.  and  £1,588  Hi.  6Jd. 
The  dean  of  Ross  holds,  as  the  corps  of  his  dignity, 
the  sinecure  part-rectory  of  Desert,  worth  in  gross 
amount  £91  n-year  ;  and  holds  in  addition  the  bene, 
fice  of  Ballinderry  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  The  pre- 
centor  receives  £205  a-year  gross  from  his  corps  ; 
and  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Mohill,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ardaph.  The  chancellor  receives  £11  Is.  6jd.  gross 
from  his  corps  ;  and  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Tem- 
pi eq  11  in  lan,  in  the  dio.  of  Ross,  and  the  situation  of 
diocesan  schoolmaster  of  Cloyne,  Cork,  and  Ross. 
The  treasurer  receives  £63  pross  from  his  corps  ; 
and  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Murragh,  in  the  flio. 
of  Cork.  The  archdeacon  receives  £774  I6s.  9d. 
gross,  from  the  rectories  of  Kilmacabea,  Kilfaugbia- 
beg,  AfTadovvn,  Kileoe,  and  Kilcaskin,  and  the  part- 
rectory  of  Tullagh  without  cure;  and  holds  also  the 
benefices  of  Kilcoane,  Ternpleusque,  and  Ballyde- 
lohar,  and  the  sinecury  rectory  of  Cannaway,  form- 
ing the  corps  of  Killaspiigmullane  prebend,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cork.  The  prebendary  of  Timoleague  re- 
ceives £428  8s.  8d.  gross  from  his  corps.  The  pre- 
bendary of  Island  receives  £250  gross  from  his  corps ; 
and  holds  also  the  benefices  of  KilgarrifFe  and  Dysert, 
in  the  dio.  of  Ross.  The  prebendary  of  Curragrane- 
more  receives  £55  7s.  8d.  from  his  corps;  and  holds 
also  the  office  of  preacher  and  reader  in  Ross  cathe- 
dral. The  prebendary  of  Temnlebryan  receives  £60 
gross  from  his  corps  ;  and  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Kilnagross,  in  the  dio.  of  Ross.  The  prebendary  of 
Donaghmore  receives  £36  18s.  5d.  gross  from 'his 
corps.  The  vicar  choral  receives  a  gross  income 
of  £490  12s.  9fd. 

The  diocese  of  Ross  consists  of  a  detached  district 
in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  a  main  bodv  commencing  8J  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  detached  district,  and  extendi!  g 
along  the  coast  to  the  head  of  Courtmacsherry  bay. 
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The  detached  district  measures  26  miles  by  4 ;  and 
the  main  body,  24  miles  by  6.  Area  of  the  whole, 
197.459  acres,  exclusive  of  two  benefice*,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  not  reported.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
102.640.  Number  of  parishes,  32 ;  of  benefices,  23 ; 
of  benefices  consisting  of  single  parishes,  16;  of  resi- 
dent incumbents,  17^    Tithe  compositions  belong! 


to  the  benefices,  £7,840  10s.  10Jd. ;  glebes,  £\ 
2s.  4d.  Gross  income,  £8,362  lis.  '-'VI.,  nett, 
£7.157  11-.  l£d.  Patron  of  18  benefices,  the  dio- 
cesan ;  of  4,  laymen  and  corporation ;  of  1,  alter- 
nately the  Crown  and  the  diocesan .  Amount  of  appro- 
priate tithes,  £1,268  15s.  9d.;  of  impropriate  tithes, 
£2,867  4s.  lOd.  Number  of  stipendiary  curates,  23 ; 
amount  of  their  salaries,  £605.  besides  additional 
advantages  enjoyed  by  one.  Number  of  benefices 
with  churches,  18;  without  them,  5.  Total  of 
churches,  18;  of  sittings  in  the  churches,  3,S>20. 
Cost  of  building  16  of  the  churches,  £13,264  16s. 
4d.;  of  which  £6,442  6s.  1  ul  were  gifted  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  £4,993  16s.  lid.  were 
lent  by  that  Board,  £1,228  13s.  3id.  were  contri- 
buted in  private  donations,  and  £600  were  raised  by 
parochial  assessment  and  the  sale  of  pews.  But  at 
the  date  of  the  report  whence  these  statistics  are 
derived,  9  other  places  than  churches  were  used  for 
public  worship  hi  connection  with  the  Establishment; 
and  since  that  date,  a  new  church  has  been  built, 
chiefly  by  aid  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
in  the  parish  of  Killaconenagh.  In  1834,  the  num- 
ber of  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Protestant  dis- 
senters was  2  ;  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  was  27  ;  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  5,988 
Churchmen,  2  Protestant  dissenters,  and  102,308 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  each  of  2  of  the  benefices 
contained  not  more  than  20  members  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, each  of  3  not  more  than  in),  each  of  2  not 
more  than  100,  each  of  4  not  more  than  200.  each  of 
11  not  more  than  500,  1  not  more  than  1,000,  and  1 
between  1,000  and  2,000.  In  the  same  year  90  daily- 
schools,  which  made  returns  of  their  attendance,  had 
«n  their  books  3,712  boys  and  2,329  girls,  and  29 
which  made  no  returns  were  computed  to  be  attended 
by  1,943  children;  69  of  the  total  of  119  schools 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees;  and  of  50  which 
were  supported  wholly  or  partially  by  subscription, 
1 1  were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  5 
with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  1 
with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  5  with  the 
London  Hibernian  Society. 

The  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Ross  is  distributed 
into  ten  parishes,  and  is  united  to  the  diocese  of 
Cloyne.  The  names  of  its  parishes,  together  with 
the  sites  of  the  respective  chapels,  are,  1 .  Clonakilty, 
— Clonakilty  and  Derreva ;  2.  Roscarbery, — Ros- 
rsrbery  and  Lissavarde  ;  3.  Lislee, — Lislee  ;  4.  Kil- 
rueen,— Kilmeen  ;  5.  Ardfield,— Ardfield  and  Mill- 
town  ;  6.  Kilmacabea, — Glendore  and  Ballyhaloe  ; 
7.  Aghadown, — Agbadown  ;  8.  Skibbereen, — Skib- 
bcreen  and  Rath ;  9.  Islands  of  Cape  and  Innisberkin, 
— Innisberkin  and  Cape  Clear ;  10.  Timoleague, — 
Timoleague  and  Kilmalonda. 

ROSCLOGHER,  a  barony  in  the  north  of  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  the  bay  and  the  county  of  Donegal ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  barony  of  Dromahaire ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  the  county  of  Sligo.  Its  length,  north- 
westward, i-  15  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  10|  ; 
and  its  area  is  86,074  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches,— of 
which  4,990  acres,  4  perches  are  water.  Lough 
Melvin  lies  on  the  north  -  east  boundary  .  Lough 
Glencor  lies  on  the  south  -  west  boundary ;  Lough 
C loonty  lies  on  the  north-west  boundary  ;  and  Lough 
Glenade  lie*  in  the  centre.  A  view  of  the  configura- 


tion of  the  surface  of  the  barony  may  be  obtained  by 
reference  to  our  article  on  the  county  of  Leitbim. 
— This  barony  contains  the  whole  of  the  parish  of 
Killasnet,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Cloonclare  and 
Rossinver.  The  principal  villages  are  Kiltyclogber, 
Lurganboy,  Kinlougb,  and  part  of  Manor- Hamilton. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  20,314;  in  1841,  22,796.  Houses 
3,934.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
3,233;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  626;  in  other  pur- 
suits, 181.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  77 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  726 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  3,216 ;  on  means  not  spe- 
cified, 21.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  3,372 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  1,767 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
4,493.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  957  ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  2,176;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
6,833.— Rosclogher  lies  within  the  Poor-law  union 
of  Ballyshannon  and  Manor -Hamilton.  The  total 
number  of  tenements  valued  is  8,692 ;  and  of  these, 
2.142  were  valued  under  £5,-1,051,  under  £10,— 
277,  under  £15.-110,  under  £20,-51,  under  £25, 
—21.  under  £30,-18,  under  £40,-11,  under  £50, 
— and  11,  at  and  above  £50. 

ROSCOM,  a  headland,  and  a  small  harbour,  in 
the  parish  of  Oranmore,  and  barony  and  county  of 
Gal  way,  Connaught.  The  headland  is  situated  near 
the  north-east  comer  of  Galway  bay,  2  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Oranmore,  and  3  south  by  east  of 
Galway.  A  pier  at  the  harbour  was  constructed  by 
means  of  contributions  from  the  London  and  Dublin 
Charitable  Societies,  and  has  proved  a  very  useful 
work.  It  is  the  landing-place  for  large  quantities  of 
turf  and  manure,  the  shipment  place  of  most  of  the 
produce  of  the  Menlough  marble  quarries,  and  the 
resort  of  about  forty-five  small  i 


ROSCOMMON, 

An  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Connaught.  It 
extends  from  north  to  south,  and  lies  slightly  west 
of  the  centre  of  Ireland.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north,  by  the  county  of  Leitrim ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
counties  of  Leitrim,  Longford,  and  Westmcatb  ;  on 
the  south-east,  by  King's  county  ;  on  the  south-west, 
by  the  county  of  Galway  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Galway  and  Mavo ;  and  on  the  north-west, 
by  the  county  of  Sligo.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  boundaries  are  formed  by  water ;  and  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  these  two-thirds  consists  of 
the  river  Suck  along  the  west,  and  the  river  Shan- 
non,  with  its  lacustrine  expansions,  along  the  east, 
to  the  point  at  which  the  two  rivers  effect  their 
confluence.  The  actual  distance  achieved  by  the 
Suck  upon  the  boundary,  if  all  the  sinuosities  of  the 
stream  be  included,  is  nearly  fifty  miles;  and  the 
distance  achieved  by  the  Shannon  and  its  lakes, 
upon  the  boundary,  is  forty-seven  miles  measured  in 
a  straight  line,  and  at  least  double  that  number  of 
miles  measured  along  the  sinuosities.  The  county 
is  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  ;  and  may, 
as  to  its  outline,  be  called  a  very  slender  oblong, 
with  an  expansion  on  both  sides  immediately  north 
of  the  centre.  It  lies  between  53°  16'  13"  and  54° 
T  27"  north  latitude  ;  and  therefore  has  a  length  of 
about  46}  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  25 
miles  in  a  straight  line  westward  from  Rooskey ;  but 
its  medium  breadth  is  very  much  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum ;  and  its  breadth  at  both  extremities  contracts 
to  nearly  a  point.  Its  area  includes  440,522  acres 
of  arable  land,  130,299  of  uncultivated  Land,  6,732 
of  continuous  plantations,  768  of  towns,  and  29,370 
of  water — in  all  607,691  acres. 

Surface.]— The  mountains  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
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Allen,  the  Curlew  mountains  on  the  northern  iiumuu, 
the  great  sandstone  ridge  of  Slievebawn,  and  the 
mountain  of  Slieve-Alwyn  in  the  west,  are  the  prin- 
cipal heights  within  the  county,  and  constitute  its 
principal  features  of  expressive  contour  and  scenic 

I>ower.  Brahlieve  and  Slieve-Curkagh,  the  two 
oftiest  summits  adjacent  to  Lough  Allen,  have  alti- 
tudes of  1,098  and  1,377  feet  above  sea-level ;  they 
soar  conspicuously  above  all  the  other  heights  of 
Roscommon,  and  show  their  blue  peaks  in  the  hori- 
zon to  very  distant  parts  of  the  county ;  and  they 
have  steep  and  rugged  sides,  and  broad  perpendicu- 
lar faces  of  rock  in  the  loftier  acclivities.  The 
Curlew  mountains  rise  slowly  from  the  plains  of 
Boyle  to  the  boundary-line  with  the  county  of  Sligo, 
covered  with  rerdure,  softly  beautiful  iu  character, 
and  attaining  an  extreme  altitude  of  863  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  ridge  of  Slievebawn  extends  nearly 
due  southward  within  from  2  to  4  miles  of  the  Shan- 
non, to  the  parallel  of  Lanes  borough  or  the  head  of 
Lough  Ree ;  it  attains  an  extreme  altitude  of  837 
feet  above  sea-level ;  and  it  may  be  seen  peering  in 
the  horixon  from  a  very  considerable  distance,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  and  adjacent  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Leinster.  The  hill  of  Fairymount,  on  the 
shore  of  Lough-Glynn  in  the  west,  has  sometimes 
been  mistakenly  pronounced  the  loftiest  ground  in 
the  county ;  and  it  is  a  gently  rising  eminence,  with 
cultivation  reaching  to  its  very  summit.  "  The 
mountains  of  Brahlieve  and  Slicve-Curkagh,  and  of 
Slieve-Bawn,"  remarks  Mr.  Weld,  "are  the  only 
heights  which  appear  to  deserve  the  appellation  of 
mountain,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  the 
term  hill  should  cease  to  be  used,'  and  that  of  moun- 


tain begin.  The  word  '  Slieve/  it  may  be  here  ob- 
served, signifies  in  the  Irish  language,  a  mountain; 
so  that  the  application  of  that  term  to  certain  heights 
shows,  tolerably  clearly,  the  general  opinion  that 
was  entertained  of  their  superior  elevation.  The 
other  highlands  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  mount,  as  Fairymount,  kc."  Several 
other  districts  of  the  county  than  the  strictly  upland 
arc  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  undulations ; 
but  though  rocks  rise  in  various  instances  above  the 
plains,  they  rarely  attain  a  considerable  height,  or 
present  large,  individual,  compact  masses.  "  I  can- 
not cill  to  recollection,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  "a 
instance,  excepting  it  be  actually  amongst  the 
tains,  where  the  rocks  form  cliffs,  or  become 
able  objects  in  the  landscape.  Along  the  Suck,  and 
along  the  river  Shannon,  south  of  Carrick,  the  shores 
in  several  part  -  are  bold,  and  cliffs  occasionally  over- 
hang the  water ;  but  these  in  general  arc  formed  of 
compact  masses  of  limestone  gravel  and  indurated 
clay;  and  although  the  bed  of  these  rivers  is  tra- 
versed by  ledges  of  rocks,  which  form  bars  in 
various  places,  yet  these  seldom  appear  above  the 
water,  and  never  rise  to  a  height  so  as  to  become 
picturesque,  or  even  prominent  objects  in  the  land- 
scape. The  rocks  upon  which  the  ancient  castles  and 
abbeys  are  based,  invariably  of  limestone,  present  the 
same  character  of  flat  ledges,  and  where  cut  through 
for  the  formation  of  the  fosse  or  moat,  are  covered 
with  vegetation  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
banks  of  earth.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  county, 
amongst  the  mountains,  scenery  occasionally  occur*, 
picturesque  if  not  romantic  in  its  nature.  Certain 
parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Suck  are  also  beautiful, 
and  the  shores  of  some  of  the  lakes  truly  delightful. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  county 
which  would  not  be  grateful  to  the  eye,  if  it  was 
but  more  generally  wooded  ;  but  the  want  of  timber 
is  very  observable."  Yet  large  tracts  of  flat  ground 
intervene  between  the  diversified  districts,  traversed 
by  dull  and  sluggish  strea  us,  far  and  broadly  patch- 


ed or  striped  with  flooded 
ra*»ca,  and  almost  totally  destitute  of  even  the  I 
and  poorest  description  of  sceuically  interesting  fea- 
tures. Very  large  expanses  of  flat  alluvial  soil,  and 
also  vast  plains  of  bog,  dank  both  the  Shannon  and 
the  Suck;  and  though  some  of  the  bogs  are  diver- 
sified with  all  the  inequalities  of  the  hills  and  undu- 
lations upon  which  they  repose,  some  of  even  the 
largest  ones  present  flat  and  featureless  surface*,  and 
are  mere  wildernesses  and  sheets  of  chaos. 

Water*.] — The  periodical  or  seasonal  class  of  lakes 
called  turloughs  make  a  similarly  conspicuous  figure 
in  Ro^ommon  as  in  Galway.  The  turlough  of  Man- 
tua is  computed  to  cover  an  area  of  a  little  upwards  of 
600  acres ;  another  turlough  of  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length,  lies  on  the  western  boundary  beyond  Lough 
Glynn ;  and  other  turloughs  of  various  sizes  occur 
in  most  parts  of  the  county,  and  are  particularly 
numerous  in  the  western  and  the  central  districts. 
The  lakes  or  lacustrine  expansions  of  the  Shannon, 
while  the  river  is  in  contact  with  Roscommon,  are 
Loughs  Allen,  Bodarig,  Boffiu,  Forbes,  and  Ree. 
The  other  principal  lakes,  are  Loughs  Arrow.  Gara, 
and  Skene,  on  the  north-western  boundary  ;  Loughs 
Key  and  Meelagh,  in  the  interior  of  the  north; 
Loughs  Glynn  and  O'Flyn,  on  the  western  border ; 
and  Loughs  Kilglass  and  Funshinagh,  on  the  eastern 
border.  The  chief  of  the  numerous  small  lake*  are 
Loughs  Cuileenirwan,  Coolagarra,  Goat,  Clogbna- 
sbade,  Collog,  Ardakillin,  Finn,  Duff,  XabLasbar- 
nogb,  Aneeg,  Gall,  Counymore,  Saggart,  Acrann, 
Rogers,  Feeny,  Annaghmore,  Xablaghv,  Elia, 
O'Doura,  Tully,  Radeen,  Brackan,  Loure,  Too- 
more,  Dooneen,  Cam  bo,  Lisdaly,  Corbally,  Cave- 
town,  Booley,  Treanamarly,  Innisatirra,  Snanball)  - 
bawn,  Oak  port.  Laundry,  Drumcunny,  Drumdo, 
Cloonacolly,  Cloonagh,  Errit,  and  Balliu villa.  The 
two  great  rivers  upon  the  boundaries— the  Shannon 
along  all  the  east,  and  the  Suck  along  the  southern 
half  of  the  west— effect  nearly  all  the  drainage  ;  the 
rivers  Breeogue  and  Lung,  which  flow  into  Lough 
Gara,  and  the  river  Boyle,  which  carries  off  all  lite 
superduent  waters  of  that  lake,  and  runs  through 
Lough  Key  to  the  Shannon,  are  the  principal  stream* 
in  the  interior ;  and  part  of  the  catchment  basin  of 
Lough  Arrow,  which  lies  upon  the  north-west 
boundary,  and  sends  off  its  supcrfluent  waters  to 


Ardnaglass  Harbour,  is  the  only  territory  withu 
Roscommon  which  does  not  belong  to  the  river 


system  of  the  Shannon. 

Climate.]  —  "Mountains,"  remarks  Mr.  Weld, 
"  will  sensibly  affect  the  temperature  of  the  regions 
in  their  vicinity;  and  those  of  the  adjacent  • 
of  Sligo,  Mavo,  and  Galway,  may  severally  < 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  climate  of  ~ 
and  render  the  sea-breezes  from  the  west,  cooler  per- 
haps than  they  would  otherwise  be.  The  evapora- 
tion from  the  vast  extent  of  water,  bog,  and  marshes, 
on  the  borders  of  the  sleepy  rivers,  might  naturally 
he  supposed  likewise  to  lower  the  temperature. 
These  suppositions  meet  with  a  partial  confirmation, 
from  the  opinions  expressed  by  persons  who  had  been 
long  resident  both  iu  Roscommon  and  in  Dublin,  and 
deserving  of  deference,  that  the  temperature  is  less 
mjld  in  Roscommon  than  it  is  in  Dublin,  and  that 
more  rain  falls,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county,  occasioned  by  the  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  attract  the  vapours  coming  from  the  sea. 
The  period  of  the  maturation  of  the  ordinary  fruits, 
may  likewise  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  determine 
the  difference  of  climate,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  the  influence  of  culture  and  soil ;  and  in  well  cul- 
tivated gardens  in  Roscommon,  1  observed  that  cer- 
tain fruit*,  jargonelle  pears,  for  example,  and  plums, 
were  barely  ripe,  whilst  the  same  kinds  had  already. 
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for  the  most  part,  passed  oflTin  and  about  Dublin, — a 
circumstance  which  serves  to  give  confirmation  to  the 
opinions  of  the  person*  already  mentioned,  that  the 
ti  inperature  in  Ro*rommon  is  lower.  A*  for  any  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  the  comparative  period  of 
the  harvest,  whether  of  corn  or  hay,  these  are  liable 
to  to  many  variation*  front  the  state  of  the  soil,  and 
different  systems  of  agriculture,  that  it  would  only 
lead  to  error  to  use  them.  In  the  very  same  district, 
with  tbe  same  noil  and  the  same  climate,  superior 
husbandry  and  superior  diligence  will  almost  invari- 
ably command  not  only  better,  but  earlier  crops; 
and  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  point,  occurred  in 
the  town  of  Roscommon  whilst  I  stopped  there,  new 
oat*  having-  by  certain  persons,  few  in  number,  been 
brought  into  the  market  a  full  fortnight  before  the 
general  supply ;  and  the  period  happening  to  be  one 
of  considerable  scarcity,  these  persons  obtained  full 
half  as  much  more  for  their  produce  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  Their  ground  had  been  better 
tilled,  and  sown  earlier,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to 
observe,  that  the  superior  prices  they  received  must 
have  operated  more  or  less  as  a  bounty  and  excite- 
ment upon  the  exertions  of  others  in  future  years. 
In  the  bay-bur vest ,  a  difference  still  more  remark- 
able is  observable  between  the  meadows  of  wealthy 
proprietors  and  substantial  farmers  and  those  of  the 
poorer  classes ;  but  generally  through  the  county, 
the  hay-harvest  is  weeks,  nay  months,  behind  that 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin." 

Minerals.]  —  By  fur  the  greater  part  of  the 
county  is  part  of  the  great  doetz  limestone  plain 
of  Ireland.  The  upper  beds  of  the  limestone  are 
usually  of  a  grey  colour,  and  abound  with  madre- 
pores, chamities,  archites,  and  other  fossils ;  but 
the  lower  beds  are  generally  of  the  impure  variety 
of  limestone  now  called  calp,  of  a  blackish  colour, 
containing  such  Urge  proportions  of  argillaceous 
and  silicious  earths  as  frequently  to  be  incapable 
of  conversion  into  manurial  lime,  and  often  accom- 
I  anied  with  such  numerous  minute  and  thin  layers 
of  Lydian  stone  as  give  the  rocks  a  striped  appear- 
ance. The  strata  which  follow  the  calp  beds  are 
commonly  a  black  limestone,  of  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture, and  capable  of  a  high  polish ;  yet  ,  in  the  north- 
ern districts,  the  lower  limestone  beds,  even  where 
they  lie  in  contact  with  sandstone,  are  very  fre- 
quently of  a  light  grey  colour,  of  a  crystalline  tex- 
ture, and  of  an  indurated  and  fine-grained  marbly 
character.  Two  considerable  sandstone  districts 
are  insulated  within  the  limestone  plain, — the  one 
extending  quite  aero**  the  county  in  the  valley  of 
the  Boyle  river,  and  the  other  identical  with  the 
conspicuous  hilly  ridge  of  81ieve-Bawn,_both  sili- 
cious in  general  composition,  but  the  former  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  class  of  rocks,  and  the  latter  of 
the  yellow  sandstone.  Little  districts  or  rather 
pendicles  of  sandstone  formation  occur  also  on  the 
western  border  beyond  Castlerea;  and  a  quarrv  of  it 
exists  near  Bellanagare,  in  such  laminated  strata,  as 
to  lie  easily  dissevered  into  very  thin  flags,  and 
locally  used  as  succedanca  for  roofing  slates.  "  The 
oldest  floct*  sandstone  formation,"  says  Mr.  Griffith, 
"is  very  unequal  and  irregular  in  its  stratification. 
In  some  places,  it  forms  lofty  hills  and  even  ranges 
of  mountains;  in  others,  it  does  not  exceed  twenty  or 
thirty  feet.  This  sandstone,  which  is  in  beds,  and  in 
colour  red,  grey,  or  yellowish-white,  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  interst ratified  with  reddish  or  greyish 
sandstone  slate.  Where  this  happens,  it  has  been 
mistaken  for  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation  ;  and 
many  fruitless  trials  for  coal  have  been  made  in  con- 
sequence. The  bill  of  Fairy-mount,  to  the  south  of 
Strokestown,  has  been  supposed  to  contain  coal ;  as 
also  tbe  hill  of  Ballyfarinoyle  to  the  north-east  of 
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I  Lough  Key,  and  close  to  the  coal  country.  The 
sandstone  of  these  hills  is,  however,  separated  from 
the  coal  formation  by  a  succession  of  beds  of  lime- 
stone, exceeding  one  thousand  feet  in  thickness. 
The  distinguishing  mark  between  the  old  doetz  sand- 
stone of  the  coal  formation,  is,  that  the  first  is  always 
below  and  the  second  above  the  first  doetz  limestone. 
The  old  floctz  limestone,  in  numerous  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coal  district,  rises  through  the  limestone, 
forming  insulated  hills."  Tbe  upland  district  on  the 
flank  of  Lough  Allen  consist*  of  the  series  of  rock* 
which  constitute  the  coal  formation,  and  is  part  of  the 
coalfield  of  Connaught.  Sec  Arioka,  Connaight, 
Leitrim,  and  General  Introduction.  "  On 
viewing  the  coal  country  from  the  south,"  says  Mr. 
Griffith,  "it  exhibits  a  steep  and  straight  ridge  of  high 
land,  rising  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  its  base, 
and  extending  14  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction, 
but  broken  in  the  middle  by  the  great  valley  of  the 
Shannon.  The  summits  of  these  ridges  are  univer- 
sally flat,  and  are  covered  by  shallow  bog.  The 
strata  of  the  coal  formation  are  arranged  with  great 
regularity,  and  dip  or  incline  conformably  with  tbe 
limestone  on  which  they  rest,  and  contrary  to  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  ;  but  the  continuity  of  the 
different  beds  is  frequently  broken  by  the  strata  of 
one  part  of  a  hill  having  fallen  or  slipped  down 
to  a  lower  level  from  that  of  the  other.  These  slips 
frequently  occasion  a  difference  of  the  level  in  the 
same  bed,  of  20,  40,  or  even  100  yards.  A  knowledge 
of  the  precise  direction  and  amount  of  the  fall  of 
these  slips  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  coal 
miner,  otherwise  they  must  lead  to  great  expense, 
and  possibly  to  the  abandonment  of  the  colliery." 

Soils.'] — Since  the  date  of  the  celebrated  Arthur 
Young's  observations  upon  Irish  soils  and  husbandry, 
the  county  of  Roscommon  has  been  very  generally 
and  justly  known  as  one  of  the  richest  territorial  dis- 
tricts in  the  three  kingdoms.  A  comparatively 
detailed  view  of  the  soils  may  be  obtained  by  refer- 
ence to  our  articles  on  tbe  several  baronies  of  the 
county  ;  and  the  following  general  view,  in  tbe 
words  of  the  judicious  and  painstaking  statist,  Mr. 
Weld,  is  satisfactory  :  '*  The  best  ground  in  the 
county,  producing  those  fine  natural  pastures  for 
which  Roscommon  has  been  so  long  celebrated,  lies 
within  the  limestone  districts  >  such,  for  example, 
are  tbe  rich  fattening  pastures  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tulsk  and  Kilrorkey,  and  the  plains  of  Boyle  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town, — not  plains,  however,  so 
much  on  account  of  the  evenness  of  the  surface,  as 
the  absence  of  trees.  It  might  possibly  be  supposed, 
that  from  the  debris  of  the  sandstone  mountains,  after 
the  revolutions  which  appear  to  have  taken  place, 
considerable  tracts  of  sand  might  have  been  left  ; 
but  sands,  in  tbe  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  am  not  nware  of  the 
existence  of  a  sandy  road,  even  of  the  length  of  a  few 
perches,  in  any  part  of  Roscommon,  except  it  be  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  taugh  Aelyun.  in  the 
western  part  of  the  barony  of  Balbntobber,"  now 
the  barony  of  Castlerea;  "and  there,  tbe  sand 
seemed  rather  to  have  been  washed  up  from  the  lake, 
and  drifted  over  the  adjacent  lands  by  the  winds, 
than  to  have  been  deposited  from  a  watery  medium, 
which  has  spread  over  the  country.  Some  of  the 
sandstone  soils,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Curlew 
mountains,  to  the  north-west  of  Boyle,  are  of  •  very 
poor  description,  but  capable  of  great  improvement 
for  the  admixture  of  lime,  or  rather  from  compost 
of  lime  and  bog  earth,  which  is  to  be  bad  readily. 
Whenever  capital  comes  to  be  applied  more  exten- 
sively to  agriculture  in  Roseommon,  an  ample  field 
lies  open  for  its  employment  in  improving  the  soil  in 
this  way  ;  great  improvements  might  likewise  be 
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made  by  draining,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  county, 
and  not  merely  by  the  deepening  of  streams  in  the 
low  grounds,  but  by  making  drains  in  the  uplands, 
where  cold,  wet,  and  spewv  ground  intervenes,  throw- 
ing  up  rushes  and  aquatic  plants,  in  places  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  suspected  of  producing  them.  Bogs 
and  boggy  soils  abound  ;  and  there  are  considerable 
tracts  of  low  marshy  ground  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers.  On  the  mountains,  dry  patches  covered  with 
heath,  occasionally  intervene  ;  but  the  surface  of  the 
mountains  far  more  commonly  is  wet  and  boggy. 
Rich  deep  loams  are  met  with,  as  well  as  extensive 
tracts  of  very  light,  shallow  soil,  more  particularly 
along  the  ridges  which  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Suck  and  the  Shannon,  where  the  limestone  rocks 
are  so  sparingly  covered  that  the  plough  for  con- 
sidcrable  distances  cannot  be  used  at  nil.  These 
tract*  are  commonly  devoted  to  sheep-feeding.  In 
fine,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  inland  counties 
of  Ireland  which  aifurds  a  greater  variety  of  soil 
than  Roscommon." 

Agriculture.']  —  Tillage  has,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  past,  been  extending;  and  it  now 
turns  over  a  much  larger  aggregate  of  land  than  at 
any  former  period.  The  state  of  husbandry,  how- 
ever, is,  »n  a  general  view,  very  Iwd, — greatly  im- 
proved on  the  farms  held  by  large  proprietors  or 
wealthy  tenants,  but  in  a  deplorable  and  compara- 
tively primitive  condition,  on  most  of  the  smaller 
farms.  "  To  say  nothing,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  "of  the 
deficiency  of  produce  attributable  to  bad  ploughing, 
unskilful' sowing,  want  of  manures,  and  an  utter  in- 
attention to  the  alternation  of  preen  crops  with  those 
of  corn,  potatoes  alone  excepted,  the  loss  upon  what 
the  land  actually  does  yield  is  considerable  from  bad 
and  careless  stacking,  and  the  general  want  of  barns. 
The  stocks  are  commonly  made  very  small,  resting 
upon  the  earth  ;  for  in  a"  country  so  bare  of  timber 
and  hedge -rows,  boughs  and  bushes  are  scarce 
articles.  If  wet  weather  comes  on  and  continues 
long,  much  of  what  lies  below,  next  the  earth, 

Eerishes  by  attracting  moisture ;  from  the  want  of  a 
road  and  firm  basis,  the  frail  structure  is  liable  like- 
wise to  be  swayed  by  the  wind,  and  the  tops  and  sides 
losing  their  original  form,  and  being  no  longer  capable 
of  throwing  off  the  rain,  still  more  daxnage  ensues. 
To  such  losses  are  likewise  to  be  added  the  depre- 
dations from  vermin,  rats,  mice,  and  small  birds, 
whilst  the  corn  remains  out  of  doors.  As  for  barns, 
in  the  English  and  Continental  acceptation  of  the 
term,  they  are  literally  unknown.  The  floor  of 
some  outhouse,  or  perhaps  even  that  of  the  family- 
room,  may  be  used  for  thrashing,  but  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  grain  is  beaten  out  in  the  open  air,  very 
commonly  near  the  road-side,  where  there  happens 
to  be  a  dry  spot.  These  observations,  it  must  be 
understood,  apply  to  the  small  holdings ;  hut  upon 
such  is  raised  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  corn 
which  is  thrown  into  the  market  from  the  county  of 
Roscommon.  *  *  The  common  plough  of  the  small 
farms  is  constructed  on  a  bad  principle,  if  principle 
at  all  there  be  to  guide  the  workmen,  since  for  the 
most  part  it  is  put  together  by  guess,  and  whether 
the  instrument  works  well  or  ill  is  a  matter  of 
chance.  Mr.  Wakefield  remarked,  that  few  of  the 
ploughs  which  he  saw  had  either  cats  head  or  swill 
yard;  so  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  pi  ugh  deeper 
than  the  instrument,  from  its  original  set,  would 
admit,  an  extra  person  was  employed  to  press  upon 
the  beam  .  ami  most  ploughs  were  accompanied  by 
an  attendant  with  a  spade  to  turn  back  the  earth, 
which,  after  the  plough  had  advanced,  would  other- 
wise revert  to  its  former  bed  ,  and  the  shovelling  of 
trenches  was  always  practised,  whether  the  plough 
or  the  spade  had  been  employed.    Ploughing  was 


merely  marking  the  land  with  farrows,  and  even 
this  was  executed  so  badly,  that  he  ascribed  the 
produce  of  corn  much  more  to  the  spade  than  to 
the  plough.  These  observations  are  still  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  tillage  in  Roscommon  at  the  present  day ; 
but,  on  the  lands  of  the  principal  resident  gentry, 
examples  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
county,  of  excellent  tillage,  with  Scotch  ploughs  of 
the  most  approved  construction,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  driven  by  the  ploughman.    Where  the 
breadth  of  corn  is  small,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
sowing,  upon  which  the  evenness  and  product  of  the 
crop  so  much  depends,  could  be  executed  in  greater 
perfection,  but  the  converse  is  more  commonly  the 
ease,  and  the  want  of  extensive  practice  here  as  in 
other  instances,  occasions  the  work  to  be  far  less  ably 
performed.   The  spade,  in  the  usual  English  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  is  utterly  unknown  in  Roscommon, 
excepting  it  be  in  the  gardens  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  even  there  it  is  rare.    Its  place  is  supplied  by 
an  instrument  called  the  loy,  common,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, in  every  part  of  Connaught.    *    *    •  In 
certain  districts  of  Roscommon,  as  in  other  place* 
where  spade  husbandry  prevails,  it  is  usual  for  people 
to  exchange  labour  reciprocally,  and  to  unite  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  fields  of  individual*  in  rota- 
tions, more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  planting  or 
digging  out  potatoes.   These  congregations  of  work- 
men give  vivacity  to  the  labourer,  and  are  ordinarily 
scenes  of  much  cheerfulness.    *    *    A  slovenly  and 
wasteful  system  widely  prevails  of  letting  the  land 
out,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  leaving  it  to  nature  to 
recover,  after  having  been  exhausted  by  repeated 
successive  crops  of  corn,  until  it  will  yield,  in  fact, 
no  more,  to  repay  the  expense  of  seed  and  cultiva- 
tion.   Nothing  can  exceed  the  miserable  aspect  of 
the  ground  thus  abandoned,  which  soon  becomes 
covered  with  noxious  or  at  least  useless  weeds,  par- 
tially intermixed,  however,  with  passes  from  which 
the  half-starved  cows  and  calves  pick  a  scanty  susten- 
ance.   It  seems  to  be  totally  overlooked,  that  these 
weeds  still  help  to  exhaust  the  soil,  and  by  robbing 
it  of  nutriment,  to  impede  and  delay  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  bountiful  work  which  is  expected  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  which  is  rarely  denied, — 
the  restoration  of  fertility.   Yet  it  has  been  inferred 
by  many  persons,  and  not  without  apparent  founda- 
tion, that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  such  treatment 
is  undergoing  a  gradual  and  fatal  diminution  ;  con- 
sequently, that  the  capital  of  the  country  is  annually 
on  the  decrease.    •    •    •    The  extensive  grazing 
farms  in  Roscommon  present  a  very  different  picture 
of  fertility  from  the  exhausted  let-out  tillage  land. 
In  the  former,  nature  displays  her  richest  verdure, 
and  imagination  can  scarcely  figure  to  itself  more 
productive  pastures.  But  even  here  exceptions  must 
be  taken  to  the  indolence  of  man  ;  since,  to  an  ex- 
tent that  could  scarcely  be  credited,  thistles  are 
allowed  not  only  to  remain  year  after  year  in  patches 
through  the  ground,  but  annually  to  increase  and 
spread,  so  as  to  become  absolutely  a  plague  in  the 
land.    Frequent  are  the  instances  of  sheep  being 
blinded  by  their  punctures,  whilst  grazing  amongst 
them.    I  saw  many  so  blinded  myself,  and  was  told 
it  was  considered  quite  as  an  usual  occurrence." 
These  thistles  are  very  commonly  a  perquisite  of  the 
herds,  who  make  some  gains  by  burning  them  and 
selling  the  ashes;  a  custom  as  impolitic  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  since  so  far  from  checking  their  growth,  it 
is  absolutely  a  bounty  held  out  on  their  propagation." 


•  It  was  In  the  county  of  Westmeath,  that  I  first  observed 
Unities  in  uiiiiMi.il  quantities  ;  and  on  proceeding  to  the  west- 
ward they  seemed  to  increa«e  in  height,  and  strength,  and 
number.  With  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  the  seed 
cannot  fail  of  being  wafted  from  Contiaugbt  to  Leinster. 
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Farms. 1 — The  rent  of  tbe  lands  in  the  immediate  | 
vicinity  of  towns  is  so  high  as  from  £3  to  £4  per  ; 
acre ;  but  that  of  rough  land  taken  hi  huge  extent  | 
does  not,  in  some  instances,  exceed  5s.  or  6s.  Large 
farms  of  several  hundred  acres  very  generally  pay 
from  20s.  to  25s.  per  acre  ;  and  farms  of  consider, 
able  extent  pay  from  30s.  to  35s.,  or  even  more. 
During  the  war,  rents  rose  much  higher,  and  not 
utifrequently  reached  £3  3s. ;  and  as  previous  to  tbe 
war  some  of  the  richest  grazing  land  in  tbe  county 
hud  been  let  at  f2s.  on  long  leases,  the  mere  reletting 
of  them  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day  became  a 
copious  source  of  fortune.  The  consolidation  of 
* i nail  farms  into  large  has  not  been  much  practised ; 
and,  in  some  instances  in  which  it  has  occurred,  h  — 
sistance  was  afforded  to  dispossessed  tenants  to  emi- 
grate. In  1841,  there  were  within  the  rural  districts 
of  the  county,  17,472  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres 
in  extent,  8,066  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  913  of  from 
15  to  30  acres,  and  895  of  upwards  of  30  acres ;  and 
within  the  civic  districts  of  the  county,  63  of  from 
1  to  5  acres,  39  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  8  of  from  15  to 
30  acres,  and  36  of  upwards  of  30  acres.  In  the  same 
year  there  were,  in  the  entire  county,  10,530  male 
farmers,  333  female  fanners,  46,324  male  servants  and 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  3,023  female 
d  labourers  of  15  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
servants  and  labourers  under  15  years  of 
age,  568  female  servants  and  labourers  under  15  years 
of  age,  39  ploughmen,  115  gardeners,  13  graziers, 
1.007  male  herds,  17  female  herds,  6  care-takers,  4 
land-agents,  90  land-stewards,  14  game-keepers,  3 
male  dairy-keepers,  and  34  female  dairy-keepers. 

WW«.]— Though  the  aggregate  extent  of  wood 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  entire  area  of  the 
county,  yet  the  groves  and  plantations  which  adorn 
the  demesnes  of  the  gentry  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
large,  and  thriving,  to  show  how  very  improved  an 
appearance  would  be  produced  by  a  general  atten- 
tion to  planting  and  arboriculture.  Trees  freely 
flourish  ;  those  which  have  attained  a  considerable 
age  are  healthy  and  vigorous ;  and  the  woods  which 
adorn  some  of  the  principal  demesnes  are  of  very 
cuiisiderable  extent.  Some  beautiful  reaches  of 
plantations,  and  many  very  fine  specimens  of  trees, 
occur,  in  particular,  upon  the  demesnes  and  estates 
of  Moate-Park,  Strokestown,  Lougb-Glyun,  Rock- 
ingham, Frenchpark,  and  Mount-Talbot.  But  "ex- 
cepting it  be  near  Lough  Mcckgh  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  *•  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  seen  any  trees,  even  of  moderate 
size,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  original  growth  ; 
but  in  some  ravines,  to  the  west  of  Castlerea,  and 
also  near  the  banks  of  the  lower  Suck,  as  well  as  near 
Lough  Ree,  scrubby  thickets  may  be  seen  which  seem 
to  have  sprung  from  old  stocks,  probably  the  remnants 
of  former  woods.  Of  modern  plantations,  not  made 
for  ornament,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  house 
or  demesne,  tbe  most  extensive  are  those  of  Viscount 
I#orton,  at  the  base  of  the  Curlew  mountains,  and 
of  Mr.  Wills  on  Slievealuyn,  near  Ballinlough."  In 
1841,  there  were  within  tbe  county  23  acres  of  woods 
and  2,535  detached  trees  of  oak,  126  acres  and  56,682 
detached  trees  of  ash,  10  acres  and  3,165  detached 
trees  of  elm,  43  acres  and  15,917  detached  trees  of 
beech,  326  acres  and  20,976  detached  trees  of  fir, 
5.759  acres  and  111,241  detached  trees  of  mixed 
plantations,  and  445  acres  and  7.272  detached  trees 
of  orchards,— in  all,  6,732  acres  and  21 7, 788 detached 
trees,— tbe  latter  equivalent  to  1,361  acres,— so  that 
the  general  total  of  wood  was  8,093  acres.  The 
quantities  of  the  continuous  woods  of  older  date  of 
plantation  than  1791,  were  13  acres  of  oak,  60  of 
a«b  3  of  elm,  13  of  beech,  48  of  fir,  1,529  of  mixed 
nlaj'itationa,  and  179  of  orchards. 


Unfff.'] — According  to  the  marginal  note  on  the 
county  map  by  Messrs.  Edgeworth  and  Griffith, '* 
savs  Sfr.  Weld,  "the  bogs  of  Roscommon  amount 
to*  80,908  Irish,  equal  to  131,057  English,  acres, 
occupying  in  proportion  to  the  arable  land  about  29 
parts  in  100.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  in  division*  of  various  sizes,  from  tracts 
of  thousands  of  continuous  acres  to  small  patches 
which  barely  suffice  to  supply  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts with  fuel.  It  is  rare  to  find  4  miles  together 
without  the  occurrence  of  bogs,  and  they  are  met 
with  in  almost  every  variety  of  situation ;  on  the 
summits  of  the  coal  mountains  and  tops  of  the  highest 
hills  ;  on  their  sloping  sides  ;  on  the  banks  of  loughs 
and  rivers;  and  in  the  depth  of  valleys.  Several  of 
tbe  bogs  on  the  uplands  are  comparatively  dry,  and  in 
theirnatural  state  often  afford  coarse  pasturage,  which 
answers  for  young  and  hardy  cattle  :  but  all  the  up- 
land bogs  are  not  dry,  neither  do  they  all  yield  pas- 
turage :  on  tbe  contrary,  in  situations  where  it  might 
be  least  expected,  springs,  swallow  holes,  and  quag- 
mires occur,  dangerous  in  manv  instances  to  approach, 
and  often  absolutely  impervious  to  man  or  beast. 
The  depth  of  tbe  bogs  is  various  ;  from  that  of  a  few 
feet  to  upwards  of  7  fathoms.  As  sources  of  fuel, 
the  distribution  of  these  bogs  over  the  face  of  the 
country  may  be  regarded  as  a  bountiful  gift  from 
providence,  diffusing  comparative  comfort  amongst 
many  a  poor  family  which,  without  such  an  advan- 
tage, would  suffer  extreme  misery.  A  distance  of 
4  miles  intervening  between  the  turbary  and  the  re- 
sidence is  considered  in  Roscommon  a  subject  of 
peculiar  inconvenience  ;  and  a  marked  difference  it 
observable  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  who  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  turf  at  band  upon  easy  terms, 
and  those  who  have  to  fetch  it  from  such  a  distance, 
or  to  pay  for  it  in  money.  But  the  fourth  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  not  wanted  for  fuel ;  and, 
even  if  it  were,  the  value  of  bog  is  not  impaired  by 
draining  and  cultivation.  The  growth  of  the  bog 
plants  may  be  stopped,  and  consequently  the  increase 
of  the  mass  prevented ;  but  the  turf  from  a  bog 
which  has  been  consolidated  by  draining  is  more 
dense,  and  consequently  of  more  value,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  surface  neither  lessens  nor  deterio- 
rates what  lies  beneath.  •  •  The  surveys  of  the 
bogs  of  Roscommon,  under  the  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  parliament,  were  executed  in  the 
years  1812  and  1813,  by  Messrs.  Longfield,  Griffith, 
and  Edgeworth,  and  the  bogs  were  classed  under  four 
districts.  The  first  by,  Mr.  Longfield,  called  the 
Lough  Gara  district,  comprised  the  bogs  which  lay 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  great  body  of  water,  on  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  the  county  in  the  baronies  of  Boyle 
and  Ballintobber.  Mr.  Griffith  undertook  the  sur- 
vey of  two  district*,  the  first  comprising  the  bog* 
which  discharged  their  waters  into  the  Upper  Suck; 
the  second,  the  bogs  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Lower  Suck,  and  into  the  Shannon.  Mr. 
Edge  worth's,  the  fourth  district,  lay  between  the 
river  Shannon  and  the  ridge  of  Slieve-Bawn,  or  tbe 
white  mountain.  Roo»key-Bridge  on  the  Shannon 
was  the  most  northern  part,  and  Lough  Ree  the 
most  southern.  The  whole  quantity  of  hog  sur- 
veyed was  upwards  of  100,000  English  acres ;  but 
the  surveys,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Commissioners,  were  not  to  include  any  bogs  of  less 
extent  than  500  Irish  acres.  Notwithstanding  the 
accuracy  and  intelligence  of  the  engineers,  and  the 
coufident  and  almost  enthusiastic  terms  in  which 
they  represented  the  practicability  of  draining  and 
improving  the  bogs,  and  the  consequent  profits  at. 
tendant  on  the  measure,  yet  nothing  of  any  note 
has  been  effected  since  these  surreys  were  made  ;  at 
least  nothing  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  which 
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then  laid  down  and  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
and  to  Parliament.  The  most  remarkable  improve- 
ments within  the  county,  particularly  those  in  the 
southern  parts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Athlone,  and  the 
largest  plantation  of  timber  trees  upon  bog,  were 
effected  before  the  Commission  was  issued;  these 
were  referred  to  by  the  surveyors,  in  their  reports, 
as  examples  of  what  might  be  done,  and  they  still 
remain  as  the  principal  examples  which  are  to  be  seen 
within  the  county  on  a  considerable  scale.  Minor 
improvements  have  indeed  gone  on,  in  various  places, 
and  a  season  has  never  passed  over  without  some 
accession  of  reclaimed  bog,  as  it  is  called,  to  the 
arable  surface  of  the  county." 

Live  Slock.'] — Some  fine  horses  of  good  blood  are 
bred  in  the  county,  and,  though  probably  inferior  to 
those  of  a  bygone  period  when  racing  and  hunting 
were  more  in  vogue,  they  still  bring  high  prices.  At 
a  fair  of  Ballinasloe  14  or  15  years  ago,  the  sum  of 
£270  a-head  was  offered  and  refused  for  some  horses 
of  the  Frenchpark  stud ;  and  large  prices,  also, 
were  given  for  the  horse  called  St.  Patrick,  which 
is  esteemed  to  be  the  highest  leaper  in  Ireland.  The 
favourite  race  of  black  cattle  in  Roscommon  are  the 
long-horned  Leicester  breed.  The  extensive  gra- 
ziers usually  purchase  at  the  fairs  their  stock  of 
cattle  for  summer  feeding ;  and  they  raise  on  their 
own  farms  only  a  few  head  of  cattle  of  superior 
breed.  On  some  grazing  farms,  40  bullocks  are 
allotted  to  100  acres ;  and  on  others  2  bullocks  to  3 
acres  ;  but  on  those  of  the  best  quality,  of  land,  1 
bullock  to  1  acre.  Though  butter-making  is  prac- 
tised more  or  less  in  almost  every  part  of  the  county, 
no  extensive  dairies  exist.  A  cow  is  esteemed  good, 
which,  in  her  most  profitable  season,  rears  a  calf  and 
yields  one  hundred- weight  of  butter. — The  favourite 
sheep  of  Roscommon  is  a  cross  bet  ween  the  Leicester 
breed  and  the  large  old  Connaught  breed,— an  ani- 
mal little  inferior  in  size  to  the  latter,  with  a  greater 
disposition  to  fatten  in  a  short  time,  and  with  less 
waste  or  offal  on  the  carcass ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  sheep 
farmers,  and  the  dry  and  wholesome  nature  of  the 
sheep-walks,  the  docks  sent  from  Roscommon  to  the 
fair  of  Ballinasloe  are  much  superior  to  those  raised 

in  the  adjacent  countries  In  1841,  there  were, 

within  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  on  farms  or 
holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  393  horses  and  mules, 
433  asses,  2,338  cattle,  1,420  sheep,  7,310  pigs,  and 
70,174  poultry  ;  on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres, 
1,866  horses  and  mules,  1,202  asses,  13,831  cattle, 
7,485  sheep,  14,403  pigs,  and  127,287  poultry  ;  on 
farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  2,943  horses  and  mules, 
656  asses,  14,244  cattle,  14,303  sheep,  9.372  pigs, 
and  86,117  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres, 
826  horses  and  mules,  58  asses,  3,265  cattle,  8,758 
sheep,  1,307  pigs,  and  12,830  poultry  ;  and  on  farms 
of  upwards  of  30  acres,  1,882  horses  and  mules,  79 
asses.  15,534  cattle,  58,536  sheep,  1,333  pigs,  and 
14,162  poultry.  The  totals  of  these  classes  of  live 
stock,  together  with  their  respective  estimated  value, 
were  7.910  horses  and  mules,  £63,280 ;  2,428  asses, 
£2,428  ;  40,255  cattle,  £320.153;  90,502  sheep, 
£99,532;  33,785  pigs,  £42,231  ;  and  310,650  poul- 
try, £7,766.  Grand  total  of  estimated  value  of 
live  stock,  in  the  rural  districts.  £535,410.  b  the 
same  year,  there  were  within  the  civic  districts  of 
the  county  296  horses  and  mules,  worth  £2,152; 
12  asses,  £12;  1,228  cattle,  £7,982;  3,200  sheep, 
£3,520  j  863  pigs,  £1,079 ;  and  1,929  poultry,  £48. 
Grand  total  of  value  of  live  stock  in  the  civic  dis- 
tricts, £14,793. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. ]— Excellent  workmen, 
in  all  the  ordinary  departments  of  artisanship  and 
domestic  trade,  are  to  be  found  in  the  chief  towns 


of  the  county  ;  but,  in  all  departments  of  common 
industry,  and  particularly  in  the  very  large  and  im- 
portant one  of  field  labour,  the  excess  of  numbers 
over  the  demand  for  their  services  is  so  great  as  to 
occasion  a  very  Urge  amount  of  idleness  and  distress. 
"  Employment  is  scarce,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  peasantry  have  constant  work.  Wages  are  com- 
monly 8d.  or  sometimes  lOd.  a-day  without  diet,  or 
6d.  with  diet  in  summer ;  and  6d.  a-day  without  diet 
in  winter,  bi  busy  times,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns,  higher  wages  are  paid.  The  average 
yearly  gains  of  a  labourer  are  variously  estimated, 
but  commonly  from  £7  or  £8,  to  £10  a -year. 
Women  and  children  get  little  employment  except 
at  busy  seasons,  such  as  potatoe  setting  and  digging, 
and  in  harvest  when  they  earn  4d.  or  5d.,  or  even 
0d.  a-day  without  diet."  The  linen  manufacture, 
at  one  time,  arose  to  comparatively  great  importance 
fn  the  county  of  Roscommon ;  but  about  the  yar 
1815  it  very  seriously  failed;  and,  in  1830,  when 
Mr.  Weld  wrote  his  statistical  survev.  it  had  become 
nearly  extinct.  In  181 1,  when  Mr.  Wakefield  wrote, 
large  quantities  of  flax  were  cultivated  in  moat  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  ;  but,  in  1830,  only  a  few 
patches,  and  these  at  remote  intervals,  were  to  be 
seen.  Other  domestic  manufactures,  such  as  the 
coarse  stuffs  for  female  apparel  —  some  of  which 
are  rather  skilfully  dyed,  in  madder  red  and  deep 
brown — have,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
past,  been  gradually  yielding  to  the  less  costly  arti- 
cles of  British  manufacture  which  can  be  procured 
at  the  shops.  A  comparatively  large  manufacture 
of  iron  has  fitfully,  and  at  various  periods,  been 
conducted  within  the  district  of  the  Roscommon 
coal-field ;  and  a  larpe  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes — 
noticeable  principally  as  a  curiosity  in  economics — 
is  carried  on  within  the  barony  of  Athlone. 

We  subjoin,  as  the  best  means  of  exhibiting  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  county,  a  vidimus  of  the 
statistics  of  occupations  as  given  in  the  Census  of 
1841  :  —  Fishermen,  4  ;  millers,  92  ;  maltster,  1  ; 
brewers. 5;  distillers.  4;  bakers,  111  ;  confectioners. 
28;  tobacco-twisters, 5;  fishmongers, 5;  egg-dealers, 
68;  fruiterers,  3;  cattle-dealers,  15;  horse-dealers. 
3 ;  pig-jobbers,  18  ;  corn-dealers,  4 ;  huxters  and 
provision  dealers.  140;  butchers,  105;  poulterers. 
5;  victuallers,  102;  grocers,  14;  tobacconists,  4;  " 
flax -dressers,  47  ;  carders,  108  ;  spinners  of  flax, 
3,777 ;  spinner  of  cotton,  1 ;  spinners  of  wool,  3,636 ; 
sinners  of  unspecified  classes.  7.837  ;  winders  and 
warpers,  16 ;  weavers  of  cotton.  2 ;  weavers  of  linen. 
225;  weavers  of  woollen,  103;  weavers  of  unspeci- 
fied classes,  948 ;  manufacturer  of  linen,  1  ;  dyers, 
12;  clothiers.  5;  cloth-finishers,  7;  skinners,  6; 
curriers,  6;  tanners.  2;  brogue-makers,  263;  boot 
and  shoe  makers,  732;  tailors,  907 ;  sempstresses. 
384  ;  dress-makers.  666  ;  milliners.  30 ;  lace-makers, 
1 1 ;  stay-makers.  7;  eomt>-makers,  4  ;  knitters,  884  5 
hatters,  73;  bonnet- makers,  38;  cap -makers,  5; 
glovers,  10;  button -maker,  1;  hair- dressers  ard 
barbers,  10;  leather- dealers,  4;  wool  -  dealer,  I; 
haberdasher,  1  ;  linen-drapers,  2 ;  yarn-dealers,  5  ; 
woollen -drapers,  18;  silk -mercer*,  2;  venders  of 
soft  goods,  15;  dealers  in  old  clothes,  6;  rag  ard 
bone  dealers,  16;  architects.  4;  builders,  10;  brick- 
makers,  2;  potters,  23;  stone-cutters,  60;  lime- 
burners,  3;  bricklayer,  1 ;  stone-masons,  392;  slaters, 
47;  thatchers,  35;  plasterers,  15;  quarrymen,  7; 
sawyers,  68  ;  carpenters,  627  ;  cart  -  makers,  54 ; 
cabinet-makers,  20;  coopers,  198;  turners,  11; 
mill-wrights,  13;  wheel- wrights,  79;  ship-wrights, 
3;  pump-borers,  6;  lath-splitter,  1 ;  reed-makers,  3; 
card-makers,  1 1  .  brush-maker,  I ;  basket-makers, 
5 ;  broom-makers,  14 ;  miners.  55 ;  blacksmiths,  491 ; 
white-smiths,  20  ;  nailers,  172  ;  cutlers,  4  ;  gun- 
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smiths,  5;  braziers  and  copper-smiths,  15;  plumbers, 
3:  tin-plate  workers.  14;  tinkers.  13;  machine- 
maker,  1  ;  watch-maker*.  8 ;  goldsmith,  silver- 
smith, and  jeweller.  1;  coach  and  car  makers,  13; 
caxrer  and  gilder,  1;  saddlers.  38;  bameas-makers, 
7;  whip-maker,  1;  rope-makers,  3;  letter-press 
printers.  17;  bookbinders,  4;  mat-maker,  1;  chan- 
dlers and  soap-boilers,  1 1 ;  painters  and  glaziers,  56 ; 
net- maker.  1  ;  sieve-makers,  7 ;  tobacco-pipe  makers, 
68;  upholsterer,  1  ;  feather-dealers.  14;  print-seller, 
I  ;  booksellers  and  stationers,  3;  ironmongers,  13; 
merchants  of  unspecified  classes,  32 ;  dealers  of  un- 
specified classes.  428 ;  shopkeepers  of  unspecified 
classes.  147;  shop-assistants,  128;  tradesmen  of  un- 
specified classes,  8 ;  and  apprentices  of  unspecified 
classes,  2. 

F*ir*.  1  —  The  principal  fairs  held  within  the 
county  of  Roscommon  are  the  following: — Ardsal- 
Ugh.  Jan.  1.  May  16.  July  30,  and  Oct.  19;  Ath- 
league,  July  II  and  Sept.  24 ;  Athlone — exclusively 
of  two  held  in  Jan.  and  March  on  the  Leinstcr  side  of 
the  town — Ascension-day.  St.  Bartholomew's-day. 
Au?.  24,  March  21.  and  the  first  Monday  of  Sept. ; 
Ballinlough.  Sept.  29 :  Ballintobber.  Aug.  25 ;  Bal- 
lvfarnon,  Feb.  7,  April  12.  May  21.  July  6,  Aug. 
28,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  22,  and  Dec.  20;  Ballyleague, 
June  11  and  Oct.  29;  Ballymurray,  May  10,  Aug. 

15,  Oct.  22,  and  Dec.  17;  Ballinafad,  Aug.  27; 
Belanagase.  March  7.  May  16.  Aug.  1,  Oct.  1.  and 
Nov.  7;  Belonlagh,  May  "31,  July  5,  and  Oct.  31  ; 
Boyle,  March  6.  April  3.  May  30,  July  25,  Oct.  I, 
and  Nov.  26;  Brideswell,  Feb.  13  and  Aug.  8; 
Castle- Plunket,  May  17.  Aug.  18.  and  Oct.  11; 
Castlerea,  May  28.  June  21,  Aug.  23,  and  Nov.  7; 
Castle-Sampson.  May  7.  Aug.  6,  Sept.  19.  and  Dec. 
6;  Cootehall.  May  18  and  Nov.  14;  Croghan,  June 
13,  Aug.  16-18.  and  Oct.  29;  Dongan.  May  25.  Aug. 
6,  and  Nor.  9 ;  Elphin,  May  3  and  Dec.  8;  French- 
park,  May  21,  July  12,  and  Sept.  21  ;  Fuerty,  May 

16.  Aug.  4.  and  Nov.  21 ;  Glinsk,  Sept.  18;  Greoisk, 
July  9  and  Aug.  16-18;  Keadue,  Feb.  19,  April  2 
and  16,  June  4  and  7.  July  20,  Aug.  24,  Oct.  16, 
Nov.  14,  and  Dec.  24;  Kilcorkey,  March  17.  May 
3,  Aug.  3,  and  Sept.  29;  Kilmean,  July  12  and 
Oct.  28;  Knock rrojjbery.  Aug.  21  and  Oct.  25; 
Leckcarrow,  March  17,  June  27,  Sept.  27,  and  Dec. 
20;  Lough-Glynn,  May  25.  July  30.  Sept.  12.  and 
Oct.  15;  Mill  town- Pass.  May  1,  July  23,  Sept.  22, 
and  Dec.  20;  Mount- Talbot,  May  8,  June  14.  Nov. 
1.  and  Dec.  21  ;  Newmarket.  May  2.  June  26,  and 
Oct.  5 ;  Rockficld,  May  14  and  Sept.  28 ;  Roscom- 
mon, Whit-Monday,  June  4,  and  Dec.  5 ;  St.  John's. 
July  5;  Strokenown,  May  15,  June  19.  Oct.  16, 
and  Nov.  13;  Tarmonbarry.  Feb.  7.  May  7.  Aug.  17, 
and  Nor.  2  ;  and  TuUk,  the  Friday  before  Whit- 
Sunday.  April  6,  June  1,  and  Aug.  18. 

Communications.  ]  —  The  whole  of  the  Upper 
Shannon  navigation,  and  the  part  of  the  Middle 
Shannon  navigation  which  extends  from  Athlone  to 
the  influx  of  the  Suck,  are  in  contact  with  the 
county  of  Roscommon;  the  Royal  and  the  Grand 
Canals,  though  nowhere  entering  the  county,  and 
though  baring  their  termini  on  respectively  iu 
eastern  boundary  at  Tarmonbarry,  and  its  western 
boundary  at  Balliiuudoe,  offer  to  large  districts  of 
it  the  whole  of  their  advantages  of  communication; 
the  proposed  improvements  for  rendering  the  Boyle 
river  and  Lough  Key  navigable  to  the  viciiuty  of 
Boyle,  wholly  belong  to  the  interior  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  county  ;  and  the  proposed  line  of  canal, 
to  connect  the  Shannon  with  the  great  Connaught 
lakes  and  with  the  bays  of  Killalla,  Westport,  and 
Gal  way,  is  projected  to  pass  across  the  northern  in- 
terior. The  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Galway  and 
Westport  passes  across  the  south  from  Athlone  to 


Biillinasloe  ;  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Slipo 
passes  across  the  north,  through  Boyle  ;  a  third 
main-road  enters  the  county  at  Tarmonbarry,  un<i 
forms  a  direct  line  from  Dublin  through  the  centre 
of  Roscommon  to  Mayo;  and  all  these  three  roads 
are  excellent.  Numerous  roads  connect  the  interior 
of  the  county  with  the  several  ports  and  landing- 
places  on  the  Shannon,  and  with  the  canal-port  of 
HiilUnasloe  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  much  too 
limited  in  ramification,  and  not  a  little  discreditable 
in  condition.  '*  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  county 
towards  Lough  Allen,"  says  the  statist  to  whom  we 
have  already  been  largely  indebted  for  this  article, 
"  several  roads  have  been  opened  in  latter  years  to 
facilitate  the  communication  with  the  port  of  Sligo, 
in  the  laying  out  of  which  Mr.  Nimmo  was  employed ; 
and  their  courses,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  able 
an  engineer,  are  judiciously  p burned.  But  whether 
the  foundations  of  the  roads  and  bridges  were  less 
perfectly  executed  than  had  been  proposed,  or  to 
what  other  circumstances  it  may  have  been  attri- 
butable, these  roads  do  not  continue  in  equally  good 
repair  in  every  place ;  and  with  floods  many  of  the 
smaller  bridges  had  given  way  shortly  before  I  visited 
the  county.  Generally  speaking,  the  roads  amongst 
the  hills  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  are  by  no 
means  so  good  as  those  m  the  middle  and  southern 
parts  of  the  county.  The  roads  are  very  rough  also, 
in  some  of  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  beyond 
Castlcrea  more  particularly,  where  they  puss  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  limestone  district.  Limestone  and 
limestone  gravel,  as  generally  known,  afford  materials 
of  the  finest  quality  fur  road-making ;  some  of  the 
harder  silicious  sandstone  is  also  good ;  but  where 
only  the  larger  pebbles  and  boulders  of  quartz,  grcy- 
wacke,  whinstonc,  &c,  are  found,  tough  and  difficult 
to  be  reduced  to  a  small  size,  the  roads  which  buve 
no  other  supply  must,  without  a  heavy  outlay,  re- 
main of  necessity  in  a  rough  state.  The  roads  inter- 
secting the  county,  and  affordingacommunication  with 
the  town  of  Roscommon,  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  a  state  extremely  creditable  to  those  who 
have  the  superintendence.  Pains  have  also  been  lately 
taken  in  several  parts  of  the  county  to  obviate  the  in- 
convenience  of  hills  on  the  old  lines,  by  turning  the 
roads  round  their  bases.  But  exceptions  might  be 
instanced,  where  there  is  still  room  for  great  im- 
provements, and  not  only  as  to  the  general  line,  but 
as  to  the  state  of  repair  of  the  present  surface.  The 
general  improvement  of  the  roads  of  the  county  has 
been  very  remarkable,  however,  within  the  last 
t  wenty  years,  and  markets  and  towns  have  increased 
in  consequence."  Only  two  of  the  projected  rail- 
ways, whose  plans  were  made  known  by  the  Public 
Commissioners,  enter  or  traverse  any  part  of  Ros- 
common :  the  Dublin  and  Galway  line  enters  ut 
Athlone,  and  leaves  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballinasloe ; 
and  the  Dublin  and  Sligo  line  enters  a  little  above 
Currick-on- Shannon,  and  passes  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Boyle  river  and  Lough  Key,  and  down  the  right 
bank  of  Lough  Arrow. 

Division*  and  Towns.] — The  county  of  Roscom- 
mon is  divided  into  the  five  baronies  of  Boyle,  French- 
park,  Castlcrea,  North  Ballintobber,  and  Roscom- 
mon, in  the  north,  and  the  four  baronies  of  Bally- 
moe,  South  Ballintobber,  Athlone,  and  Moycarne, 
in  the  south.  A  recent  arrangement  erected  the 
present  baronies  of  Boyle  and  French  park  out  of  the 
quondam  barony  of  Boyle,  and  the  present  baronies 
of  Castlcrea,  North  Ballintobber,  and  South  Ballin- 
tobber, out  of  the  quondam  barony  of  Ballintobber; 
and  the  Acts  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  76,  and  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  4  townlands  of  the 
parish  of  Castlemore  and  2  of  Kilcoleioan  from  tho 
barony  of  Costcllo,  co.  Mayo,  to  the  barony  of 
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Frenchpark,  and  2  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Creeve 
the  barony  of  Frenchpark  to  that  of  Roscom- 
The  barony  of  Athlone,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, contains  11  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  2 
other  parishes ;  the  barony  of  North  Ballintobber 
contains  2  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  another  par- 
ish;  the  barony  of  South  Ballintobber  contains  3 
whole  parishes,  and  part  of  2  other  parishes ;  the 
barony  of  Ballymoe  contains  2  whole  parishes,  and 
part  of  S  other  parishes  ;  the  barony  of  Boyle  con- 
tains 8  whole  parishes ;  the  barony  of  Castlerea  con- 
tains 5  whole  parishes ;  the  barony  of  Frenchpark 
contains  4  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  3  other  par- 
ishes ;  the  barony  of  Moycarne  contains  2  whole  par- 
ishes ;  and  the  barony  of  Roscommon  contains  12 

whole  parishes,  and  part  of  3  other  parishes  The 

towns  and  principal  villages  are,  in  the  barony  of 
Athlone,  Athleague,  Clooneenbeg,  Tromaun,  Cur- 
raghboy,  Fuerty,  Knockcroghery,  Bellaugh,  Bog- 
ganlin,  and  part  of  Athlone ;  in  North  Ballintobber, 
part  of  Rooskey  and  of  Hill-Street ;  in  South  Ballin- 
tobber, Roscommon,  Ballyleague,  and  Cloontuskert; 
in  Boyle,  Boyle, Ballyfarnon,  Keadue.  Battle-Bridge, 
and  part  of  Carrick-on-Shannon ;  in  Castlerea,  Cas- 
tlerea, Castle- Plunket,  Bellanagare.  and  Ballinlough; 
in  Frenchpark,  Frenchpark  and  Lough-Glynn ;  in 
Moycarne,  part  of  Ballinasloe;  and  in  Roscommon, 
Elphin,  Strokestown,  Tulsk,  and  part  of  HHl-Street. 
— By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Roscommon 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin ;  and  the  remainder  is 
distributed  among  the  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Clonfert, 
and  Ardagh.  Dr.  Beaufort,  stating  the  number  of 
parishes  and  of  churches  at  respectively  56  and  22, 
assigns  50  parishes  and  20  churches  to  the  diocese 
of  Flphin,  3  parishes  and  1  church  to  the  diocese 
of  Tuam,  2  parishes  and  1  church  to  the  diocese  of 
Clonfert,  and  1  parish  to  the  diocese  of  Ardagh. 

Statistics.]— In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  within  the  county  of 
Roscommon  was  309,  of  scholars  14.646,  of  male 
scholars  8,937,  of  female  scholars  4,908,  of  scholars 
whose  sex  was  not  specified  711,  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  the  Established  church  1,041,  of  scho- 
lars connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  body  13,262, 
and  of  scholars  whose  religious  connection  was  not 
ascertained  343  ;  and,  according  to  Roman  Catholic 
returns,  the  number  of  schools  was  309,  of  scholars 
15,459,  of  male  scholars,  9,865,  of  female  scholars 
5.376,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not  specified  218, 
of  scholars  connected  with  the  Established  church 
1.032,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic body  14,254.  and  of  scholars  whose  religious 
connection  was  not  ascertained  173.  The  educa- 
tional and  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  1834  are  re- 
turned according  to  the  diocesan  divisions,  and  may 
be  proximately  estimated  for  Roscommon  by  refer- 
ence to  the  article  Elphin:  which  see.  In  1843, 
the  National  Board  had  in  full  operation  within  the 
county  45  schools,  conducted  by  39  male  and  17  fe- 
male teachers,  attended  by  8,633  male  and  2,742  fe- 
male scholars,  and  aided  during  1843,  with  £460  10s. 
in  salaries,  £23  in  free  stock,  and  £49  17s.  5d.  in 

school-requisites  at  half-price  The  total  number 

of  persons  committed  on  charges  of  felony,  during  the 
year  1843.  was  713;  the  number  of  cases  before  magis- 
trates and  petty-sessions  was  159;  and  the  number 
of  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  under  the  Act 

6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  38,  was  28.  Of  the  718 
committed  on  charges  of  felony,  190  were  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person,  60  with  offences 
against  property,  committed  with  violence,  103  with 
offences  against  property,  committed  without  vio- 
lence, 9  with  malicious  offences  against  property, 

7  with  offences  airaiiM  the  currency,  and  344  with 
affences  not  included  in  the  above  categories ;  7  were 


sentenced  to  transportation,  161  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  146  were  sentenced  to  pay  fines.  217 
were  found  not  guilty  on  trial,  103  had  no  bill  found 

against  them,  and  79  were  not  prosecuted  The 

constabulary  force  of  the  county  consisted,  on  Jan. 
1,  1844,  of  1  third-rate  county  inspector,  3  first-rate 
sub-inspectors,  2  second-rate  sub-inspectors,  1  third- 
rate  sub-inspector,  1  first-rate  head -const able,  6 
second-rate  head-constables,  40  constables,  146  first- 
rate  sub- constables,  28  second-rate  sub-constables, 
and  8  mounted  police ;  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
this  force  during  1843.  amounted  to  £13,854  6s.  5Jd. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  whole  constabulary  of  the 
county  are  at  Roscommon ;  and  those  of  the  7  dis- 
tricts into  which  they  are  divided  are  at 
Athlone,  Boyle,  Castlerea,  Elphin,  St 
and  Lanesborough.  Stipendiary  magistrates  are  re- 
sident at  Roscommon,  Castlerea,  and  Summerhill. 
The  assises  are  held  at  Roscommon  ;  quarter-sessions 
are  held  at  Roscommon,  Athlone,  Boyle,  Castlerea, 
and  Strokestown ;  and  petty-sessions  are  held  at 
Athlone,  Aughrim,  Ballintobber,  Bellanagare,  Bal- 
linlough,  Ballyfarnon,  BaUydangan,  Ballvforan, 
Brides  well,  Boyle,  Castlerea,  Cloneen,  CootehaU, 
Croghan,  Curraghroe,  Elphin,  Four-Roads,  French- 
park,  Keadue,  Kilraore,  Leckcarrow,  Rooskey,  Ros- 
common, Strokestown,  and  Tulsk,  The  county 
prison  is  at  Roscommon  ;  and  bridewells  are  at  Ath- 
lone, Boyle,  Castlerea,  and  Strokestown.  The  dis- 
trict lunatic  asylum  for  Connaught,  to  which  the 
county  of  Roscommon  may  send  40  patients,  is  at 
Ballinasloe;  the  county  infirmary  is  at  Roscommon; 
and  dispensaries  are  at  Athleague,  Athlone,  Boyle. 
Brides  well,  Castlerea,  Cloghan,  CootehaU.  Croghan, 
Elphin,  Frenchpark,  Keadue,  Leckcarrow,  Lougb- 
Glynn,  Roscommon,  Rooskey,  and  Strokestown. 
A  savings'  bank  is  at  Boyle  ;  loan  funds  are  at  Bal- 
lyfarnon, Croghan,  Fuerty.  Kilkcvan,  Knockcrogh- 
ery, Roscommon,  and  Tibohan  ;  and  workhouses  are 
at  Boyle,  Castlerea,  and  Roscommon.  The  annual 
amount  of  property  valued  for  the  poor-rate  ia 
£282,274;  the  annual  amount  of  property  valued 
under  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  64,  is 
£289,364;  and  the  amount  of  grand-jury  present- 
ment for  1841  was  £29,015.  The  only  borough 
now  within  the  county  is  part  of  Athlone ;  but  other 
boroughs  wholly  within  it  previous  to  the  disfran- 
chisements at  the  Legislative  Union,  were  Roscom- 
mon, Boyle,  and  Tulsk.  The  county  at  Urge  sends 
two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Constitu- 
ency in  1841,  1,03©;  of  whom  211  were  £50  free- 
holders, 60  were  £20  freeholders,  14  were  £20  rent- 
chargers,  690  were  £10  freeholders,  and  84  were  £10 
leaseholders. 

Population  of  the  county,  in  1792, 86,000 ;  in  1831 , 
249.613;  in  1841,253.591.  Houses,  in  1792, 17.137; 
in  1831,  41,369;  in  1841,  44.087.  The  foUowing 
statistics  are  all  of  the  year  1841 .  Males,  127,016 ; 
females,  126,575;  families,  46,387.  Inhabited  houses, 
44,087 ;  uninhabited  complete  houses,  926;  houses 
in  the  course  of  erection,  55.  First-class  inhabited 
houses,  370;  second-class,  4,212;  third-class,  20,426; 
fourth-class,  19,079.  Families  residing  in  first-class 
houses,  436 ;  in  second-class  houses,  4,733 ;  in  third- 
class  houses,  21,447;  in  fourth-class  houses,  19.766. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  36,739;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  6,206;  in  other  pursuits, 
3.442.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  1,052 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  8,513 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  35,769 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  1,058.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of 
age  who  ministered  to  food,  58,734;  to  clothing, 
3.318  ;  to  lodging,  2,856 ;'  to  health,  62 ;  to  charity. 
1 ;  to  justice,  393;  to  education,  295;  to  religion, 
1 19 ;  unclassified,  2,464 ;  without  any  specified  occu- 
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pations,  5.482.  Females  at  and  above  15  yearn  of 
age  who  ministered  to  food,  3,608;  to  clothing, 
16,141;  to  lodging,  19;  to  health,  39;  to  justice.  2; 
to  education,  96;  to  religion,  2;  unclassified,  5,444; 
without  any  specified  occupations,  50,311.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
31.369;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  16.336;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  61.830.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
11,799;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  17,304;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  80,764.  Males  of  up- 
wards of  4  years  of  age  attending  primary'  schools. 
6,185;  attending  superior  schools,  127.  Females  of 
upwards  of  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools, 
4.533 :  attending  superior  schools.  67.  Per-centage 
of  males  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  41 ; 
married,  54;  widowed,  5.  Per-centage  of  females 
at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried.  34 ;  married, 
54;  widowed,  12.  Physicians,  22;  surgeons,  22; 
apothecaries,  18;  midwives,  16;  nurse-tenders,  23. 
Barristers,  8;  attorneys.  12;  clerk  of  the  peace,  1  ; 
law-clerks.  2 ;  excise-oficers.  77 ;  bailiffs,  43 ;  gaol- 
keepers,  15  males  and  2  females.     Inspector  of 


schools,  1 ;  srhool-teacbers,  235  males  and  64  fe- 
males ;  ushers  and  tutors,  46  males  and  3  females ; 
governesses,  29 ;  teachers  of  music,  8 ;  teachers  of 
dancing,  3;  teachers  of  fencing,  2.  Clergymen  of 
the  Established  church.  38;  Methodist  ministers,  2; 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  53 ;  minister  of  relitrion 
whose  denominational  connection  was  not  specified, 
1;  parish-clerks,  12;  scripture-readers,  5;  sextons, 
10. 

Amtiquitiet  The  raths  or  hill -forts  within  the 

county  of  Roscommon,  amount  to  upwards  of  470  in 
number ;  they  generally  surmount  natural  eminences ; 
and  they  contained,  within  their  ramparts,  the  dwell- 
ings of  chieftains  and  their  families,  usually  con- 
structed of  earth  and  hurdles,  but  sometimes  having 
walls  of  wood  upon  a  mere  basement  of  earth.  "  The 
people  generally  regard  the  raths  with  veneration, 
and  it  is  held  to  be  unlucky  to  plough  or  cultivate 
them ;  yet  there  have  been  found  persons  hardy 
enough  to  venture  upon  the  trial,  and  who  have  de- 
rived excellent  crops  from  the  soil,  without  having 
hitherto  suffered  any  of  the  calamities  to  which  thev 
may  have  exposed  themselves  by  the  audacious  act.5' 
A  very  remarkable  ruined  fort,  of  ancient  but  unas- 
certained  date,  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Lough-tilynn. 
The  principal  existing  ruins  of  the  many  old  castles 
within  the  county  are  those  of  Ballintobber,  Ros- 
common, Ballinafad,  Athlone,  and  Castle- Island. 
The  fragment  or  stump  of  a  pillar-tower  stands  at 
Oran,  between  Roscommon  and  Castlerea.  The 
chief  extant  ruins  of  abbeys  are  those  of  Boyle,  Ros- 
common, and  Clonshanville,—  the  last  near  French- 
park  ;  yet  ruins  exist  of  not  fewer  than  thirty-five 
old  churches,  some  of  which  are  surrounded  with 
cemeteries  still  in  use ;  and  there  were  within  the 
county  at  least  the  following  monastic  establish- 
ments.— regular  canouries  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Cloontuskert,  Dorhan,  Roscommon,  Inch- 
macnerin,  Inchmore,  Kilmore,  Eadardruin.  Cluain- 
carpthe,  Lisduff,  and  Monastereven,—  a  nunnery  of 
canonesses  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Killur- 
oght, — a  monastery  of  Prcmonstratcnsians  on  Trin- 
ity Island  in  Lough  Key,— a  priory  or  hospital  of 
crutehed  friars  at  Randon, — a  Benedictine  nunnery 
at  Ardcarne,— a  Cistercian  or  Beniardine  abbev  at 
Athlone, — Dominican  friaries  at  Roscommon,  Clon- 
shanville, and  Tulsk,— Observantine  monasteries  at 
Bealaneny,  Elphin,  and  Rosroimnon, — and  friaries 
of  the  third  order  of  Franciscans  at  Clonraghun, 
Knock  vicar,  Towemona,  and  Caldrywcllagh. 

History.] — Part  of  the  present  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, as  well  as  part  of  the  present  county  of  Cal- 


wav,  was  inhabited,  at  the  dawn  of  record,  by  a  tribe 
called  Auteri.  and  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  At  a 
later  period,  the  district  which  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  present  barony  of  Roscommon,  was  inhabited  by 
the  sept  of  O'Conor  Ruadb,  Rough,  or  Roe, — mean- 
ing the  Red  O'Conor;  the  district  which  nearly  cor- 
responds  to  the  present  baronies  of  Castlerea,  North 
Ballintobber,  and  South  Ballintobber.  was  inhabited 
by  the  sept  of  O'Conor  Dhunnc,  Dunn,  or  Don, 
meaning  the  Brown  O'Conor ;  the  district  which 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  present  baronies  of  Boyle 
and  Frenchpark  was  inhabited  by  the  sept  of  Mac- 
dermot ;  and  the  district  which  nearly  corresponds 
to  the  present  baronies  of  Ballymoe,  Athlone,  and 
Moycarne,  was  occasionally  inhabited,  and  often 
overrun  by  the  O'Dalys  and  O'Kellys  of  the  county 
of  Gal  way.  The  territories  of  the  O'Conors  were 
Called  Hv-Onach ;  those  of  the  Macdcrtnots  were 
called  Moylarg ;  and  those  of  the  O'Dalys  atid 
O'Kellys  were  called  Hy-Maine  or  Mainech.  A 
small  part  of  the  present  county  of  Roscommon, 
however,  belonged  to  Clanckonow,  the  territory  of 
the  Bourkes  of  the  county  of  Galway ;  the  northern 
part  of  the  present  barony  of  Boyle  belonged  to  Cor- 
cahlann,  the  territory  of  the  O'Hanlys  and  O'Broc- 
nans ;  the  small  district  of  Dealbna-  Nuadhat  lay 
somewhere  between  the  Suck  and  the  Shannon  ;  the 
small  district  of  Hy-Briun-Sinna  lay  somewhere  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Shannon ;  and  a  small 
district  called  originally  Kierrigia- Ai,  and  afterwards 
Clan-Kethern,  lay  somewhere  within  the  present 
county  of  Roscommon,  though  in  what  particular 
part  is  not  known  Seven  vears  after  the  Anglo- Nor- 
man conquest,  while  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Ros- 
common formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Connaught, 
and  lay  under  the  sway  of  Roderic  O'Conor,  who  was 
then  recognised  as  monarch  or  supreme  ruler  of  all 
Ireland.  Milo  De  Cogan.  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  warlike  of  the  Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  40  knights,  200  other  horse- 
men, and  300  archers  to  the  town  of  Roscommon, 
and  there  was  joined  by  Murrough  O'Conor,  son  of 
the  sovereign,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  Irish  insur- 
gents ;  but,  the  natives  having  driven  their  cattle  to 
a  distance,  and  swept  the  country  of  almost  all  pro- 
visions and  resources  which  could  be  available  to  an 
enemy,  De  Cogan  and  his  army  were  in  great  hazard 
of  perishing  from  famine,  and  were  in  consequence 
obliged  to  retreat.  In  1204,  the  county  was  overrun 
and  wasted  by  William  De  Burgho  Fitz-Adelm, 
Lord  of  Limerick  ;  in  P216,  the  castle  of  Athlone 
was  erected  to  command  the  ford  of  the  Shannon  at 
that  town,  and  to  protect  the  southern  districts  of 
the  county  from  invasion ;  and,  in  1268,  after  the 
county  had  been  included  in  a  grant  of  Connaught 
to  the  family  of  De  Burgho,  and  nominally  or  for- 
mally brought  into  complete  subjection  to  the  Eng- 
lish power,  the  castle  of  Roscommon  was  erected  to 
prevent  insurrection,  and  to  maintain  the  full  sway 
of  the  English  power.  The  native  princes,  however, 
though  professedly  recognising  the  supreme  sove- 
reignty of  Ireland,  were  really  insubmissive  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  they,  in  consequence,  kept  the  county 
in  a  state  of  constant  anarchy,  and  twice  became' 
masters  of  the  castle  of  Roscommon,  in  a  struggle 
with  their  Anglo-Norman  masters,  the  De  Burgho-*, 
for  independence.  In  1315,  "  Richard  De  Burgho, 
Earl  of  Ulster,  and  Fedlim  or  Phelim  O'Conor,  Irish 
prince  of  Connaught,  advanced  in  conjunction  from 
Roscommon  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Scotch 
under  Edward  Bruce;  but  O'Conor.  seduced  by  the 
offers  of  Bruce,  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
him ;  and  returned  home  to  guard  his  own  inherit- 
ance against  his  kinsm  i:i  Koderic,  who  sought  t<» 
usurp  it.     Fedlim,  whose  ireaty  with  Bruce  was 
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not  known,  was  supported  by  the  English,  and  by 
their  aid  they  defeated  Koderic,  who  fell  in  the 
battle.  He  now  avowed  his  alliance  with  the  Scots, 
but  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  English  under 
"William  De  Burgho,  brother  of  Earl  Kicbard,  and 
Sir  John  Bermingham,  at  Athenrv  in  Galway,  a.  d. 
1310.  The  victory  utterly  broke  the  power  of  the 
O'Oonors,  who  split  into  clans  or  septs,  of  which 
two  have  been  noticed  occupying  portions  of  Ros- 
common. These  two  septs  became  rivals,  and 
wasted  their  strength  in  mutual  hostilities.  Mean- 
while, the  inheritance  of  the  De  Burgbos  came  by 
marriage  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  whose  descendants  afterwards  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.,  except  such 
of  the  territories  of  the  family  in  Connaught  as  were 
usurped  by  some  of  the  younger  branches."  Con- 
naught  was  divided  into  counties,  and  Roscommon 
into  baronies,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  under 
the  vicerovalty  of  either  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sir 
Henry  Sydney,  or  Sir  John  Perrot.  During  the  rc- 
"  i  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  O  Conors  re- 
1  attached  to  the  English.  In  1041,  the  Ulster 
insurgents  besieged  Boyle  abbey,  overran  the  county 
of  Roscommon,  and  were  joiived  by  the  sept  of 
O'Conor  Dhunne.  The  insurgents  won  several 
smart  actions  with  the  English  party,  and  long  re- 
tained possession  of  the  county ;  but  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  the  estates  of  their  chiefs  were  con- 
fiscated, and  given  away  in  portions  to  immigrants 
from  England  and  Scotland.  The  chief  of  the  sept 
of  O'Conor  Dhunne,  however,  re-acquired  part  of 
his  property  at  the  Restoration,  to  transmit  down 
to  his  posterity  of  the  present  day.  The  principal 
events  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  were  the  stirring 
and  important  ones  of  the  siege  of  Athlone  :  see 
that  article. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  barony  of  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, Connaught.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
by  the  baronies  of  Frenchpark  and  Boyle,  and  the 
county  of  Leitrim ;  on  the  east,  by  the  county  of 
Leitrim,  the  barony  of  North  Bullintobber,  and  the 
county  of  Longford  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  barony  of 
South  Ballintobber  ;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  bar- 
ony of  Ballymoc  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  barony  of 
Castlerea.  Its  length,  east-south-eastward,  is  15 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  1:1  J ;  and  its  area  is 
8-2,010  acres.  3  roods,  39  perches,— of  which  3,023 
acres.  3  roods,  II  perches  arc  water.  The  Shannon, 
though  tracing  the  whole  of  the  boundary  with  the 
counties  of  Leitrim  arid  Longford,  is  scarcely  4  miles 
in  contact  with  this  barony,  being  excluded  from  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  eastern  side  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  barony  of  North  Ballintobber.  Not 
fewer  than  forty  lakes  lie  within  the  limits;  but 
several  of  tbem  are  very  small.  The  great  turlough 
of  Mantua  lies  at  the  north-west  extremity.  Mr. 
Weld,  estimating  the  land  within  the  barony  of  Ros- 
common at  55,410  Irish  acres,  exhibits  48.790.  of 
these  as  arable  land,  and  0,029  as  bog.  The  highest 
land,  the  most  conspicuous  object,  and  by  far  the 
most  scenic  feature,  is  the  ridgy  and  lofty  height  of 
Slievebawn  :  which  sec.  The  surface  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  barony  is  prevailingly  low  and  cham- 
paign, yet  exhibits  many  and  agreeable  undulations, 
and  wants  only  hedge-rows  and  hedge-row  timber 
to  present  a  generally  pleasant  appearance.  "  The 
finest  place  in  the  barony  of  Roscommon,"  says  Mr. 
Weld,  "  is  Strokestown,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hartland, 
situated  close  to  the  town  of  the  same  name  ;  none 
other  approaches  near  it,  whether  in  extent  of  de- 
mesne, or  grandeur  of  mansion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  same  barony  sub- 
stantially built,  and  adorned  with  handsome  demesnes 
well  planted,  besides  many  others  on  a  minor  scale. 


The  largest  farms  in  the  barony  are  devoted  to  | 
ing,  and  mostly  to  grazing  bullocks,  though  many 
sheep  are  also  fed ;  indeed,  there  are  no  large  farms 
employed  in  any  other  manner  than  in  grazing. 
Many  of  these  farms  contain  from  300  to  500  acres 
Irish,  and  a  very  few  extend*  beyond  100  acres. 
Grazing  on  the  more  extended  system  obtains  prin- 
cipally towards  the  southern  and  western  sides  of 
the  barony,  although  there  are  several  large  farms 
to  the  east  and  north-east."  The  Act  0  and  7 
William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  the  townland*  of 
Carrownamaddy  and  Creeve,  in  the  parish  of  Creeve, 
containing,  in  1841,  a  pop.  of  350,  from  the  barony 
of  Frenchpark  to  that  of  Roscommon — This  barony, 
as  at  present  constituted,  contains  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Creeve,  Kilbride,  and  Kilglasi,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Aughrim,  Bumlin,  Cloon- 
craff,  Cloonfinlough,  Elphin,  Kilcooley,  Killukin, 
Kiltrustan,  Lissonuffy,  Ogulla,  and  Shankill.  The 
towns  and  principal  villages  are  Elphin,  Strokes- 
town,  Tulsk,  and  part  of  Hill-Street.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  41,450;  in  1841,  43,494.  Houses  7.518. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  0,350 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,002 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
j  542.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
I  professions,  204 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour.  1,177 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  0,510 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  03.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  5,590 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  3,077 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  10,042. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,025 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
3,445 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  13,424 — 
The  barony  of  Roscommon  is  distributed  among  the 
Poor-law  unions  of  Roscommon,  Boyle,  and  Car- 
rick-on- Shannon.  The  total  number  of  tenements 
valued  is  0,500 ;  and  of  these,  4,542  were  valued 
under  £5.— 1,279,  under  £10.-300.  under  £15,— 
83,  under  £20,-02,  under  £25,-32,  under  £30,— 
43,  under  £40,-31,  under  £50,— and  128,  at  and 
above  £50. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  South  Ballintobber, 
co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  Length,  west-north- 
westward, 5  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  i  \  ;  area, 
9.819  acres,  3  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,374;  in 
1841,8,191.  Houses  1,330.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831,  4.894 ;  in  1841,  4,752.  Houses  820. 
The  surface  is  low,  flat,  and  bleak,  jet  fertile,  and 
possessed  of  some  beauty.  The  principal  country 
residences  are  Hazelbrook,  Englishtown,  Martins- 
town,  and  Carrowroe, — the  last  the  seat  of  Robert 
GotT.  Esq. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of 
Elphin.  Both  the  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £73  10s.  lid.  ;  and  the  latter 
arc  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  vicarages 
of  Roscommon,  Kh/tevan,  and  Kilbride  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Roscommon. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  8  miles.  Pop.r  in  1831, 
18,015.  Gross  income,  £292  14b.  lid.  ;  i  m;.  £270 
2s.  2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated 
in  Roscommon,  but  is  of  unknown  date  of  erection ; 
and  it  was  recently  enlarged  by  means  of  contribu- 
tions of  £100  from  private  parties,  and  £047  17«. 
lOd.  from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. Sittings  previous  to  the  enlargement,  350; 
attendance  270.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and 
three  private  houses  used  as  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
have  attendances  of  respectively  3,000,  500,  450,  400, 
and  30.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish,  in- 
clusive of  0  dissenters,  amounted  to  591,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  8,240 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  737,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  18,907; 
18  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their  books 
543  boys  and  302  girls  ;  and  28  daily  schools  in  tLe 
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i  had  970  boys  and  523  girls.  One  of  the  schools 
in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £52  a- year  from 
f.inds  left  by  the  late  Lord  Rant:  lag  h ;  one,  with 
about  £18  from  parochial  subscription;  one,  with 
.£20  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society  ;  one,  with 
£10  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  and 
£5  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ;  one,  with 
£ti  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  £3 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £1  from 
Mrs.  Day  ;  and  one  with  £10  from  the  Elphin  Dio- 
iV'sn  Society,  and  £2  10s.  from  the  Irish  Society. 
In  1843,  two  National  schools  in  the  town  of  Ros- 
common had  on  their  books  127  boys  and  14a  girl.. 

ROSCOMMON. 

A  post  and  market  town,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
in  the  parish  of  Roscommon,  barony  of  South  Ballin- 
tobber,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  stands  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  at  the  intersection 
of  the  road  from  Athlone  to  Castlerea,  with  that 
from  Lanesborough  to  Tuam,  4\  miles  north-north- 
east  of  Athleague,  6J  west-south- west  of  Lanes, 
borough,  10  south-outh-west  of  Strokestown,  131 
south-east  of  Castlerea,  15  north-west  by  north  of 
Athlone,  and  75  west  by  north  of  Dublin. 

Site  and  Environs.] — The  immediate  site  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  the  slope  of  a  hroad-ba<»cd 
or  gently  rising  eminence,  too  low  and  spreading  to 
be  fairly  designated  a  hill ;  the  site  of  the  two  old 
monasteries,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  outskirts,  is  a 
flat,  bordering  upon  grounds  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  were  little  better  than  an  expanse  of  morass, 
but  which  have  been  drained  and  improved  into  pro- 
ductive meadows;  and  the  immediate  environs  are  a 
portion  of  the  great  and  rich  plain  of  the  comity, 
remarkable  alike  for  its  fertility,  its  soft  and  long 
undulations  of  surface,  its  bleak  denudation  of  wood, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  opulence  of  its  soil  and 
the  poverty  of  its  cultivation.  But  7  miles  north  of 
the  town  rises  the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  hill  of 
Fairymount  still  adorned  with  some  of  the  wood 
which  sheeted  the  demesne  of  the  Mill's  family ; 
and  away  to  the  north-east,  and  connected  with  the 
hill  of  Fairymount,  extends  the  more  important 
sandstone  mountain-range  of  Slievebawn,  forming  a 
noble  and  well-defined  background  to  the  flowing 
and  pleasant  features  of  the  great  plain. 

Gtneral  Description.] — Roscommon-castle  stands 
on  the  northern  margin  of  the  municipal  borough,  a 
little  detached  from  any  actual  part  of  the  town. 
On  approaching  from  the  north,  the  relative  position 
of  the  castle  and  the  town  is  plainly  observed,  the 
former  occupying  low  ground  a  field  or  two  to  the 


of  the  road,  and  the  latter  commencing  in  the 
e,  and  extending  up  the  slope  of  the  hill ; 
and  on  approaching  from  the  west,  by  the  road  from 
Fuerty,  the  castle  is  seen  standing  on  the  verge  or 
at  the  head  of  the  low  expanse  of  meadow  which 
was  formerly  morass,  and  the  top  of  the  gaol  and 
some  chimneys  appear  shooting  up  behind  the  skirts 
or  shoulder  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  body  of 
the  town  is  situated.  Castle-street,  or  the  longest 
and  chief  thoroughfare  within  the  town,  commences 
250  yards  east  of  the  castle,  and  extends  650  yards 
south-south-westward  to  the  ceutre  of  the  town  ;  it 
begins  with  poor  and  straggling  cabins,  and  continues 
and  terminates  with  dwellings  of  nearly  the  most 
miserable  description ;  and,  having  reached  very 
nearly  the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  it  slightly  ex- 
pands into  a  narrow  oblong  or  slender  square,  of  130 
yards  in  length,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and 
having  in  its  centre  the  old  gaol,  and  on  its  side  the 
Catholic  chapel.    The  largest  houses  in  the 


old  part  of  the  town  face  the  central  oblong,  and  are 
in  several  instances  three  stories  high  ;  but,  even  14 
years  ago,  they  had  a  time-worn  appearance,  and 
several  were  hastening  to  decay.  A  miserably  poor 
street,  edificed  with  the  most  horrid  hovels,  extends 
430  yards  eastward  from  the  south  end  or  head  of 
Castle-street,  along  the  road  to  Lanesborough. 
Another  street,  also  very  poor,  descends  the  slo|ie 
from  the  south  end  of  the  central  oblong,  and  ex- 
tends 320  yards  south  ward  along  the  old  road  to  BaU 
linasloe.  Another  street,  greatly  superior  in  the 
character  of  its  houses  to  the  former,  yet  narrow, 
winding,  and  with  low  edifices,  extends  200  yards 
westward  and  west-north-westward  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  preceding  street  to  the  new  court-house 
and  the  new  gaol.  Another  street,  also  poor  in 
character,  deflects  from  nearly  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  descends  320  yards,  and  past  the  parish- 
church,  to  the  south-south-west.  Another  street, 
by  far  the  best  in  the  town,  and  the  only  one  ex- 
hibiting much  improvement  or  a  tolerable  amount  of 
neatness,  commences  opposite  the  new  court-house, 
and  extends  300  yards  south-westward,  and  350  yards 
south-south-westward,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  barrack. 
**  The  only  much  improved  part  of  the  town,"  says 
Mr.  Weld,  "  is  that  which  lies  on  the  slope  below 
the  new  court-house,  where  some  excellent  houses 
of  three  stories,  which  would  be  creditable  to  any 
town,  have  been  lately  erected.  These  houses, 
which  stand  in  a  row  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  from  the  court-house,  have  areas  and  iron  palli- 
sades  in  front,  and  in  the  rear  small  gardens  with 
coach-houses  and  stables.  The  rents  are  about  £45 
a-year  each  ,  and  from  the  readiness  with  which  they 
have  been  let,  as  soon  as  finished,  an  inference  might 
:  be  drawn,  that  the  general  absence  of  improvement 
was  rather  attributable  to  the  want  of  capital  where- 
with to  build,  than  to  the  want  of  occupants  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  good  accommodation.  These 
houses  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Richards,  the  in- 
;  telligent  and  skilful  builder  of  the  new  court-house, 
j  who  has  left  proofs  of  his  taste  and  judgment  in 
several  of  the  country  houses  within  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  which  he  has  designed  or  new-modelled. 
•  *  In  no  part  of  Ireland,  perhaps,  is  a  much 
stronger  contrast  afforded  than  what  this  new  part 
of  the  town  presents,  to  the  old  and  wretched  hovels 
which  may  be  seen  in  other  quarters,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  outlets  on  the  Lanesborough  side.  • 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  human  habitation  can  be  con- 
ceived more  abject;  no  chimneys;  no  windows;  roofs 
sunken  and  apparently  ready  to  fall  in ;  rags,  misery, 
and  filth,  within  side ;  and  without,  dunghills  up  to 
the  very  doors,  deposited  in  trenches  hollowed  out  in 
lines  parallel  and  close  to  the  walls  of  the  houses, 
and  which,  by  successive  scraping,  are  rendered 
deeper  and  wider  year  after  year.  When  cleared  of 
the  manure,  these  become  so  many  receptacles  for 
stagnant  putrid  water,  emitting  the  most  noisome 
effluvia,  prejudicial,  doubtless,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  the  health  of  the  poor  people  who  are  exposed  to 
breathe  the  contaminated  air.  *  *  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  street  which  runs  past  the  court-house, 
or  rather  indeed  on  the  high  road  which  is  a  contin- 
uation of  it,  yet  still  standing  so  immediately  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  town  as  almost  to  be  considered  a  part 
of  it,  there  are  several  substantial  country- houses  or 
villas,  with  full-grown  trees  and  orchards ;  but,  ex- 
cepting in  this  one  direction,  no  good  houses  appear 
in  the  suburbs." 

The  Castle.'] — The  castle  of  Roscommon,  like  that 
of  Ballintobber,  is  quadrangular ;  and  it  measures, 
inclusive  of  its  towers,  223  feet  in  length,  and  173 
feet  in  breadth.  Four  towers  defended  the  four  an- 
gles ;  and  two  towers,  in  the  longest  side  toward  the 
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east,  protected  the  principal  entrance.  "  The  towers 
are  round  on  the  outer  side,  formed  on  a  radius  of 
about  19  feet,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  periphery 
of  the  circle  advanced  beyond  the  curtain- walls ; 
whilst  the  inner  parts  towards  the  area  or  courts  of 
the  castle  were  terminated  in  various  different  styles. 
The  towers  of  the  gateway,  for  instance,  were  con- 
nected with  a  rectangular  edifice  on  the  inner  side, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  remains  of  the  windows, 
must  have  contained  the  principal  habitable  apartments 
of  the  castle.  Of  the  other  towers  donating  from  the 
circle,  some  presented  a  straight  front.  In  one  re- 
spect,  a  similarity  of  plan  appears  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  construction  of  all  the  towers ;  the  lower 
parts  having  been  devoted  to  defence,  and  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  garrison,  and  the  upper  parts  to 
the  officers  and  the  superior  inmates  of  the  castle. 
In  the  former,  the  walls  were  reinforced,  and  inner 
bulwarks  and  narrow  passages  afforded  a  safe  retreat 
from  the  shot  which  might  have  been  poured  in 
through  the  loop-holes.  The  roof  of  these  parts 
consisted  of  thick  vaults  of  stone,  some  of  which  re- 
main entire  to  the  present  day ;  but  others  have  been 
broken  away,  and  the  towers  completely  gutted, 
from  the  foundation  to  the  battlements;  yet  the 
outer  walls  stand  firm,  bidding  defiance  to  time  and 
weather."  The  windows  in  the  upper  stories  are 
airy  and  even  spacious ;  the  largest  were  in  the  story 
next  the  highest;  all  were  rectangular;  and  most 
were  divided  simply  by  a  Latin  cross,  while  some 
possessed  two,  three,  and  even  four  uprights  in  the 
compartmented  manner  of  the  Elizabethan  style. 
The  grand  entrance  is  placed,  not  in  the  centre  of 
the  east  side  of  the  castle,  but  about  11  feet  nearer 
the  north  end ;  it  exhibits  a  portal  with  a  pointed 
arch,  of  medium  sharpness  in  the  angle,  and  still 
quite  entire ;  and,  from  a  few  feet  above  the  summit 
of  the  arch,  it  has  been  breached  from  tower  to 
tower,  so  as  to  have  lost  all  the  portion  of  the  wall 
usually  pierced  with  machicolations.  Another  but 
smaller  gateway  stood  on  the  western  side  of  the 
castle,  higher  above  the  foundations,  and  constructed 
in  a  rectangular  tower  or  bastion,  28  feet  in  width, 
and  advanced  25  feet  beyond  the  exterior  wall.  No 
traces  exist  of  a  barbican  before  either  of  the  gate- 
ways; nor  do  any  surviving  marks  appear  of  an  en- 
compassing fosse.  Remains  of  field-works,  however, 
exist  at  some  distance ;  yet  whether  these  were  con- 
structed to  defend  the  castle,  or  thrown  up  by  as- 
sailants to  facilitate  attacks  upon  it,  is  a  question  of 
not  very  easy  decision.  A  large  quadrangular  en- 
closure, also,  extends  on  the  east  aide  of  the  castle, 
parallel  to  its  whole  length ;  and  is  bounded  by  lofty 
walls,  and  has  at  the  angles  small,  low,  round  towers 
or  bastions,  easy  of  access  ;  but  whether  this  enclo- 
sure, which  is  now  called  the  orchard,  was  appro- 
priated for  military  exercises  and  tournaments,  or 
devoted  to  ordinary  recreation  or  to  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  horticulture,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle,  though  magnificent,  impos- 
ing, and  still  comparatively  entire,  have  suffered 
serious  dilapidation  both  from  intentional  violence 
and  Vandalic  stone-stealing.  The  whole  of  the  ori- 
ginal walls  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  though 
since  built  up  to  render  the  area  an  enclosure  for 
cattle,  were  demolished ;  the  curtain-wall  between 
the  grand  entrance  and  the  north-eastern  angle,  is 
rent  by  a  very  large  breach  ;  many  of  the  mulhons  of 
the  windows  have  been  torn  away,  and  destroyed  . 
and  enormous  masses  of  masonry  have  been  disrupted 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  edifice  facing  the  interior 
area,  and  thrown  down  in  heaps  at  the  base  of  the 
walls. 

This  Castle  must  evidently  have  been,  at  many 
periods,  a  formidable  fortress,  and  a  military  post  of 


first-rate  importance  ;  yet  it  figures  with  marvellous 
indistinctness  in  authentic  record.  "  The  same  dull 
and  barren  account,"  observes  Mr.  Weld,  "  is  trans- 
mitted from  one  writer  to  another ;  and  although 
the  annals  inform  us  that  the  castle  was  built  at  one 
period,  raised  at  another,  rebuilt,  attacked,  surprised, 
besieged,  taken  time  after  time,  yet  in  none  of  the 
many  histories  which  1  have  looked  into  are  any  par- 
ticulars given,  at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
find,  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  the  military  defences 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  besiegers  carried  on  their 
;  nor  is  a  single  incident  mentioned  iu 
with  its  various  destinies  calculated  to 


rouse  or  to  interest  the  feelings.  We  are  told  that 
Sir  Robert  de  Ufford,  being  Lord-justice,  began  to 
build  the  castle  in  the  year  1268,  but  4  years  after- 
wards, in  the  year  1272,  Maurice  Fitxmaurice  being 
Lord-jiistice,  the  Irish  broke  out  into  a  cruel  rebel- 
lion, and  razed  and  destroyed  the  castle  of 
mon.  Again  we  are  informed  in  the  san 
in  the  year  1276,  that  is  4  years  afterwards,  the  cat- 
tle of  Roscommon  was  taken,  and  a  great  overthrow 
given  to  the  Englishmen.  But  of  getting  reposses- 
sion of  the  site,  previously  to  this  time,  and  rebuild- 
ing the  castle,  not  a  word  is  said ;  although  it  is  clear, 
that  after  having  been  raxed  to  the  ground,  there 
could  have  been  no  castle  for  the  Irish  to  capture  a 
second  time,  unless  the  English  had  built  a  new  one 
in  the  interval.  The  annals  of  the  next  year,  1277, 
are  not  less  extraordinary,  for  there  it  is  stated,  that 
Sir  Robert  de  Ufford  hieing  Lord-justice  a  second 
time,  another  rebellion  broke  out,  (not  characterized, 
however,  in  this  instance,  as  a  cruel  one,)  in  which 
the  Irish  drew  such  a  di  aught  of  men,  that  Thorn** 
de  Clare,  together  with  his  father-in-law,  Maurice 
Fitcmaurice,  the  late  Lord- justice,  and  all  their 
forces  were  closed  up  in  Slew-bonny  (Slieve-Bawa 
Mountain),and  only  escaped  with  their  lives  on  giving 
hostages  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  Irish,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  to  yield  them  up  the  cattle  of  Rotcvmrno*  ; 
conditions  which,  as  the  compiler  of  the  Annals  ob- 
served, were  deemed  hard,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
King "s  interest.  The  castle,  of  course,  must  have 
been  considered  a  place  of  importance,  and  its  de- 
fences probably  had  been  materially  strengthened 
since  the  preceding  year,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Irish ;  but  in  what  manner  the  English  had 
contrived  to  force  the  Irish  out  of  it  between  1276 
and  1277,  we  are  not  told.  Again  we  are  informed, 
that  in  the  year  1566,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  being  Lord- 
deputy,  took  possession  of  the  castle  for  Queen 
Elizabeth,  after  its  having  been  for  140  years  in  the 
possession  of  the  rebels.  Yet  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence, the  writer  says,  (be  Irish  did  nor  hold  it  all  thia 
time,  because  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  Lord- 
deputy  in  the  year  I4'J8,  took  the  castle  of  Roscom- 
mon in  an  expedition  he  made  to  Connaught,  and 
strongly  secured  it.  Strongly,  however,  as  it  might 
have  been  secured,  the  Irish  must  have  taken  it 
again,  and  that  perhaps  ere  much  time  had  elapsed. 
From  the  year  1277,  when  the  castle  was  surrender- 
ed to  the  Irish,  to  save  the  lives  of  De  Clare  and  his 
English  followers,  who  were  hemmed  up  in  the 
mountains,  to  the  year  149H,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  there  is  a  period  of  221  years ; 
and  from  1498  to  1566,  another  period  of  66  years, 
making  in  all  a  period  of  287  years ;  yet  when  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  took  it,  the  Irish  are  represented  w* 
having  held  it  140  years  only.  I  have  spent  more 
time  in  researches  amongst  different  authorities, 
with  a  view  to  reconcile  these  contradictions,  and  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  history,  than  the  subject,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  will  be  thought  perhaps  to  de- 
serve ;  and  yet  at  the  end  have  found  myself  nearly 
where  I  began.    The  history  of  the  castle  after  this 
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capture  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  it  also  still  involved 
in  obscurity.  Sir  Philip  put  Sir  Thomas  f/Estrange 
in  command  of  it,  with  a  garrison  of  infantry  and 
twenty  horsemen,  and  the  castle  made  a  very  brave 
defence  against  the  Irish  in  the  year  164*2.  Yet  it 
afterwards  fell  once  more  into  the  possession  of  the 
Irish,  and  continued  in  their  hands  until  the  year 
1652,  when  it  was  delivered  up  to  Colonel  Reynolds, 
an  officer  of  the  parliamentary  army,  and  to  him  pro- 
bably was  committed  the  task  of  demolishing  its 
works,  pursuant  to  the  policy  of  Cromwell,  not  to 
leave  any  strongholds  in  the  country  of  which  the 
Irish  might  again  possess  themselves.— -If  a  vail  of 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  military  and  civil  history  of 
this  castle,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  its  founda- 
tion, its  progress,  and  its  completion  are  not  less  in- 
volved in  darkness  and  uncertainty.  *  *  That 
the  plan  of  the  castle  was  brought  over  from  England 
will  admit,  I  apprehend,  of  no  doubt ;  and  whoever 
has  paid  any  attention  to  the  architecture  of  the 
castles  of  Conway,*  Beaumaris,  or  Harlech,  all  built 
nearly  about  the  same  period,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
many  particulars  in  which  the  castle  of  Roscommon 
agrees  with  them." 

The  Abbe*.]— The  ruin  called  Roscommon  abbey 
is  one  of  the  most  artistically  interesting  within 
the  county.    It  stand  •  behind  some  old  villas  and 
villa-grounds,  and  on  a  flat  meadow  or  lawn  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  town,  440  yards  east  of 
the  barrack,  and  4ft0  gouth-south-west  of  the  porish- 
chureh.    It  is  the  ruin,  not  of  the  whole  series  of  a 
monastic  pile,  but  only  of  the  great  church  of  a 
monastery  ;  and  like  many  other  old  ecclesiastical 
structures,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  neither 
wholly  at  one  period,  nor  strictly  upon  an  uniform 
plan.    It  measures  about  137  feet  from  east  to  west, 
by  23  feet  in  breadth ;  and  both  its  transept  and  its 
western  part — the  latter  comprising  54  feet  of  the 
total  length — seem  to  be  additions  to  the  original 
edifice.    The  transept  is  wholly  on  the  north  side, 
and  is  connected  by  means  of  arches  with  a  north 
aisle.    "The  arches  of  communication  between  the 
nave  and  the  aisle,  varying  from  14  feet  7  inches  to 
15  feet  8  inches  in  span,  are  all  of  the  broad  lan- 
cet kind,  and  in  pleasing  proportion ;  they  are  4  in 
number ;  the  inner  pair  resting  upon  two  intermediate 
circular  pillars;  and  the  outer  pair,  on  the  pillars  on 
one  side,  and  at  the  other  on  corresponding  pilasters 
in  the  walla.    The  pillars  are  8  feet  5  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  in  height  10  feet  from  the  base  to 
the  lowest  moulding  of  the  capitals.    Like  the  cir- 
cular pillars  of  Boyle  and  Tulsk,  they  are  composed 
of  numerous  pieces  of  stone,  laid  in  regular  horizon- 
tal eourses,  neatly  jointed  and  accurately  rounded : 
the  capitals,  which  are  also  rounded,  are  formed  of 
plain  horizontal  mouldings,  varied  by  projections, 
and  swelling  out  considerably  at  the  top  in  graceful 
curves.    On  the  side  of  the  nave  opposite  to  these 
arches,  the  wall  is  solid  to  the  height  of  20  feet ; 
but,  above  that  height,  there  are  six  extremely 
narrow  and  long  lancet  windows  which  still  remain 
nearly  quite  perfect.    Four  narrow  lancet  windows, 
much  of  the  same  character,  may  also  be  observed 
in  the  northern  wall  of  the  chancel.    The  principal 
entrance  appears  to  have  been  at  the  west;  over 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  once  superb  window. 
The  mullions  indeed  are  lost,  but  from  what  exist 
of  the  ornamental  mouldings  and  segment*  next  the 
casings,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  window 
was  richly  ornamented  and  beautifully  divided.  On 
the  outer  aide,  rising  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  at 


C»«tle  was  built  io  the  year  1284,  that  at  Deau- 


either  side  of  the  window,  as  well  as  from  its  summit, 
slender  spire  ornaments,  richly  wrought,  may  ul*o 
be  still  observed.  No  other  part  of  the  actual  build- 
ing exhibits,  at  present,  any  traces  of  embellished 
workmanship,  except  it  be  a  small  door,  opening  into 
the  chancel  on  the  southern  side,  with  a  pointed 
arch,  above  which  there  are  carvings  like  tho»e  of 
the  western  windows.  The  eastern  window  was  spa- 
cious, in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  building ;  but 
its  mullions  are  all  gone,  and  the  shape  of  the  arch 
alone  visible.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
window  in  the  transept."  Near  the  place  of  the  high 
altar,  and  under  a  chapel-arch  in  the  wall,  is  a  very 
mutilated  tomb,  once  elaborately  sculptured,  of  the 
founder  of  the  abbey,  Phelim  MacCashel  Crovdearg 
O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  who  died  in  1:265;  and 
among  various  noticeable  modern  tombs,  is  a  small 
marble  sarcophagus,  a  simple  and  tasteful  monu- 
ment, placed  in  the  chancel  by  Mr.  Richards,  to  the 
memory  of  an  infant  and  favourite  child.  The  mo- 
nastic buildings  immediately  connected  with  the 
church  have  all  disappeared,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  carried  away  piece-meal  as  building  ma- 
terial of  the  neighbouring  modern  dwelling-houses. 
Fine  trees  grow  profusely  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church  and  of  these  houses,  and  are  dispersed  in 
graceful  groups  athwart  the  circumjacent  meadow; 
and,  besides  giving  variety  and  interest  to  the  whole 
landscape,  they  render  the  view  of  the  ruins  far  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  most  old  churches.  A  tradi- 
tion prevails  that  a  series  of  monastic  buildings  ex- 
tended all  the  way  from  the  abbey  in  the  meadow  to 
the  site  of  the  present  parish-church  on  the  bill ; 
and  this  tradition  is  countenanced  by  the  accidental 
discovery,  not  many  years  ago,  of  some  old  founda- 
tions and  of  some  sculptured  stones  in  gardens  be- 
hind the  houses  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  a  rather  remarkable  well  on 
the  north  margin  of  the  meadow.  The  steeple  of 
the  parish-church,  too,  "  contains  an  ancient  door- 
case, with  a  pointed  arch,  which  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  at  present;  and  in  the  belfry  story 
there  are  also  ancient  windows ,  but  whether  there 
belonged  originally  to  the  church,  or  were  taken 
from  some  other  building  and  placed  as  they  at  pre- 
sent stand,  I  was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  ascertain. 
The  steeple  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  them,  nor 
they  to  the  steeple.  The  proportions  are  extremely 
pleasing;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  builders  or 
designers  of  our  modern  ecclesiastical  edifices  would 
be  at  the  pains  of  looking  at  them  with  attention ; 
or  at  other  works  of  the  same  period  not  less  worthy 
of  imitation." 

Roscommon  abbey  was  founded  in  1257,  or  about 
11  years  before  the  castle  of  Roscommon,  by  Phelim 
MacCashel  Crovdearg  O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught, 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  appor- 
tioned to  the  use  of  a  community  of  preaching  or 
Doininiean  friars.  In  1445,  the  building  having  fallen 
to  decay,  a  papal  bull  was  granted  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  contribute  to  its  reparation.  In  1678  and 
1682,  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  provincial  chapters 
of  its  order.  In  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  buildings  and  property  of  the  friary,  coin- 
prising  the  church,  the  cloister,  the  hall,  the  cellars, 
the  orchard,  the  gardens,  60  acres  of  land,  the  ad- 
vowson  of  two  rectories,  and  other  messuages  and 
tenements,  were  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  Malbye.  A 
Franciscan  friary  also  was  founded  at  Roscommon 
in  1269;  but,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire. — Another  and  much  earlier  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  usually,  though,  we  believe, 
improperly,  called  a  monastery,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  at  Roscommon,  in  the  6th  century,  by 
St.  Coman,  Coeman,  or  Coinanus,  the  son  of  Fool- 
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chon,  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Finian,  for  regular  canons 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  this  earlier  edi- 
fice is  conjectured — though  we  think  not  very  soberly 
— to  have  furnished  the  foundations  and  sculptured 
stones  recently  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well 
upon  the  margin  of  the  meadow.  The  name  Ros- 
common is  derived  from  *  Rot*  '  or  4  Ro»,'  '  a  plea- 
sant place,'  or  a  '  place  enjoying  a  pleasant  prospect,' 
and  'he  name  of  the  saint  who  founded  this  early 
religious  establishment ;  and  it  therefore  means 
*  the  pleasant  place  of  Coman.'  "  Little  could  the 
saint  have  suspected  that,  in  conferring  his  name 
upon  the  humble  spot  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
abbey,  it  would  afterwards  extend  to  the  surround- 
ing district,  and  finally  be  attached  to  a  civil  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  ;  which,  although  small  in  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  island,  would  nevertheless,  in  the 
course  of  time,  contain  within  itself  more  wealth, 
more  intelligence,  more  power,  than  all  Ireland  could 
have  produced  at  that  early  period." 

Modern  Public  Buildings  A  —  The  parish-church 
is  now  a  sufficiently  commodious  building,  with  a 
square  tower.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was 
originally  the  old  court-house,  and  was  afterwards 
used  for  a  market-house,  school-house,  and  other 
purposes  ;  and  it  is  now  remarkable  chiefly  for  its 
central  and  lofty  site,  and  for  its  comparatively  great 
capacity  The  old  gaol  stands  adjacent  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  in  the  central  quadrangle,  and 
on  the  highest  ground  in  the  town ;  it  is  lofty,  broad, 
and  spacious ;  and  it  forms  a  remarkable  landmark 
over  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  along  the  low  grounds 
and  bogs. — The  county  infirmary  is  a  plain  brick 
building,  symmetrical  in  plan,  pleasing  in  front,  about 
100  feet  in  length,  and  consisting  of  an  original  cen- 
tral house,  and  of  subsequently  added  wings,  less 
elevated  than  the  centre.    The  structure,  as  is  inti- 


d  by  an  inscription  over  the  hall  door, 
built  for  the  poor  of  the  county,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Mrs.  Walcot,  sister  of  the  late  Lord-chief- justice 
Caulfield,  of  Donamon,  17*5."  It  contains  44  beds, 
and  cannot  admit  all  the  fit  cases  which  apply  ;  yet 
it  is  disposed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  apartments 
for  the  use  of  the  surgeon  and  his  family,  and  is 
rather  seriously  complained  of  in  the  official  report 
of  1841.  During  the  year  1839-40,  the  infirmary  re- 
ceived £25  Is.  from  subscription,  £1,183  Is.  "lOd. 
from  public  grants,  and  £131  14s.  4'd.  from  other 
sources,  expended  £219  15s.  3|d.  in  salaries  to  medi- 
cal officers,  £128  12s.  8jd.  for  medicines,  and  £932 
17s.  7d.  for  contingencies,  and  admitted  524  intern 
patients.  The  dispensary  of  the  town  serves  for  a 
district  of  34,795  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  14,990;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £169  2s.  Ojd.,  and  made 
5,129  dispensations  of  medicine.  The  new  court- 
house was  built  about  the  year  1830,  and  is  a  very 
commodious  edifice.  "  The  principal  front,  facing 
towards  a  large  enclosed  area  common  to  both  court- 
house and  gaol,  is  under  a  portico,  with  four  pillars 
set  in  pairs;  intended,  apparently,  for  the  ancient 
Doric  order ;  but  the  entablatures  are  not  correct, 
and  the  triglyphs  are  omitted,  although  the  stone 
was  peculiarly  favourable  for  their  being  represented." 
The  two  courts,  devoted  to  respectively  the  crimi- 
nal and  the  civil  business,  are  of  one  size,  and  con- 
structed pretty  nearly  in  one  style.  The  grand-jury 
room,  in  an  upper  story,  is  a  superb  apartment,  of 
about  45  feet  by  30,  finely  lighted,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  view  over  the  country  ;  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally used  for  balls  and  public  assemblies.  The 
new  gaol  has  a  symmetrical  front;  but  its  outer  walls 
form  an  irregular  polygon,  which  might  be  inscribed 
within  a  square  of  about  '250  feet  on  each  side.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  semicircular  plan,  and  has  8  divi- 
sions, appropriate  yards  and  work-rooms,  a  separate 


hospital  and  chapel,  and  64  cells,  with  19  other  apart- 
ment* containing  46  beds.  During  the  year  1843, 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  103 ;  the  high- 
est number  was  152 ;  the  total  number,  inclusive  of 
debtors,  was  603;  the  number  of  recommittals  was 
80 ;  and  the  total  cost  was  £1,609  2s.  7d.  "  An  ex- 
tensive flat  space  was  purposely  levelled  to  receive 
the  new  gaol  and  the  new  court-house,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  hill  and  close  to  its  brow;  and  the 
fronts  of  each  building  face  towards  a  large  open 
area  common  to  both,  the  gaol  standing  in  the  most 
distant  part,  and  the  court-house  on  the  left  or  west- 
ern side,  near  the  entrance.  A  strong  iron  palUsade 
separates  this  open  space  from  the  street,  and  on  the 
other  sides  it  is  bounded  by  lofty  walls." 

Poor-law  Union.] — The  Roscommon  Poor-law 
union  ranks  as  the  /2d ;  and  was  declared  on  Sept. 
13,  1839.  It  lies  partly  within  co.  Gal  way,  but 
chiefly  within  co.  Roscommon ;  and  it  comprehends 
an  area  of  176,775  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a 
pop.  of 80,608.  Its  electoral  divisions,  together  with 
their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are,  in  co.  Galway, 
Kilbegnet,  4,867;  in  cos.  Galway  and  Roscommon. 
Donamon,  2,885;  and  in  co.  Roscommon,  Kiltrus- 
tan,  4,918,— Elphin,  3,778,— Tulsk,  3,995,— Cloon- 
igormican,  3,978, — Killukin,  3, 122, — Cloonfinlough 
5,021,— Strokestown,  5,294,— Lisonuffy,  4,188,_ 
Cloontuskert,  4,248,— Kilgofin,  4,778,  — Kilbride, 
4,199,— Roscommon,  9,816,  —  Kilkcvan,  2,614,— 
Knockcroghery,  4,815,  —  Athleague,  4,001.  —  and 
Fuerty,  4,631.  The  number  of  ex-officio  guardians 
is  7,  and  of  elected  guardians  23 ;  and  3  of  the  latter 
are  elected  by  the  division  of  Roscommon,  2  each 
by  the  divisions  of  Kiltrustan,  Cloonfinlough,  and 
Strokestown,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  divisions  of  Roscommon,  Kiltevan,  and  Kil- 
bride, lie  in  the  barony  of  South  Ballintobber ;  the 
divisions  of  Kilgefin,  Cloontuskert,  Cloonfinlough, 
and  Killukin,  lie  in  the  baronies  of  South  Ballintob- 
ber and  Roscommon;  the  divisions  of  Kiltrustan,  El- 
phin, Tulsk,  Strokestown,  and  LisonufTy,  lie  in  the 
barony  of  Roscommon ;  the  division  of  Cloonigormican 
lies  in  the  barony  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Roscommon  ;  the 
divisions  of  Knockcroghery,  Athleague,  and  Fuerty, 
lie  in  the  barony  of  Athlone ;  the  division  of  Kilbeg- 
net lies  in  the  barony  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Galway  ;  and 
the  division  of  Donamon  lies  in  the  baronies  of  Ath- 
lone, Ballymoe- Roscommon,  and  Ballymoe-Galway. 
The  number  of  valued  tenements  within  the  barony 
of  Athlone  districts  is  2.807.— within  the  South  Bal- 
lintobber districts,  4,124.  —  within  the  barony  of 
Roscommon  districts,  4,475, — within  the  Ballymoc- 
Roscommon  districts,  720, — within  the  Ballymoe- 
Galway  districts,  1,035, — in  all,  13,161 ;  and  of  this 
total,  9,993  were  valued  under  £5, — 1,912,  under 
£10,-451,  under  £15,-135,  under  £20,-147,  un- 
der £25,-72,  under  £30,-96,  under  £40,-64,  un- 
der £50, -and  291,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total 
nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £86,661 
16s.  2d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  13,161 ; 
and  of  these,  3,206  were  rated  for  a  valuation  not 
exceeding  £1, — 2,468,  not  exceeding  £2, — 2,240,  not 
exceeding  £3,-1 ,51 3,  not  exceeding  £4 — and  1 ,028, 
not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for 
on  Oct.  3,  1840,— to  be  completed  on  Dec.  31,  1841, 
— to  cost  £7,500  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,488  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a 
site  of  7  acres,  1  rood,  6  perches,  obtained  for  £12 
of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant,  and  an  annual 
rent  of  £48  12s.  ~d., — and  to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  900  paupers.  The  total  expenditure  of  the 
union  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843— at  which  date  the  work- 
house continued  to  be  unopened — wus  £698  4s.  5d. 
The  Board  of  Guardians  meet  on  every  Tuesday. 
The  medical  charities  within  the  union  are  * 
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infirmary  at  Roscommon,  and  dispensaries  at  Ros- 
common, Athleague,  Ballaghteague,  Lerkcarrow,  and 
Strokestown  ;  and,  in  1839-40.  they  received  £303 
12a.  from  subscription,  £1,415  6s.  lOd.  from  public 
grants,  and  £200  17s.  I  id.  from  other  sources;  and 
expended  -£.'551  15s.  3d.  in  salaries  to  medical  officers, 
£310  4s.  lOd.  for  medicines,  and  £974  10s.  Hid.  for 
contingencies. 

Trade.] — The  principal  sorts  of  articles  manufac- 
tured in  Roscommon  or  its  vicinity,  and  exposed  to 
sale  in  its  markets,  are  friezes,  coarse  woollen  stuffs, 
coarse  flannels,  brogues,  strong  shoes,  and  coarse 
pottery-ware.  Numerous  shops  line  the  principal 
street,  and  contain  goods  for  the  supply  of  all  the 
ordinary  wants  of  life.  The  general  aspect  of  busi- 
ness is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  Boyle,  and  very 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Athlone.  Yet  the  ordinary 
markets  have  improved  with  the  increase  of  the 
town,  and  are  somewhat  crowdedly  attended ;  and 
the  corn  market,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement 
of  the  roads,  and  the  facility  of  conveyance  from  the 
Shannon  by  the  Royal  Canal,  has  very  considerably 
increased,  and  uow  sends  a  large  supply  of  cereal 
produce  for  shipment  at  Lanesborough.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Saturday;  and  fairs  are  held  on 
March  1,  May  16,  Aug.  1,  and  Dec.  5.  The  town 
has  two  inns,  and  a  branch  office  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Ireland.  The  only  public  conveyance  in 
1838  appears  to  have  been  a  car  to  Killashee,  there 
to  communicate  with  the  canal  boats  to  Dublin  ;  but 
previously  a  car  ran  also  to  Athlone,  there  to  com- 
municate with  the  numerous  public  vehicles  from 
Dublin  along  the  great  road  to  Connaught.  Two 
newspapers  have  the  word  Roscommon  in  their 
title,  the  one  being  called  the  Roscommon  Journal, 
and  the  other  the  Roscommon  and  Lei  trim  Gazette ; 
but  both  are  published  at  Boyle.  The  lower  classes 
of  the  town  of  Roscommon  have  an  unprepossessing 
appearance  ;  and  previous  to  the  establishing  of  the 
poor-law  arrangements,  mendicity  was  fearfully  pre- 
valent, and  received  no  public  check  in  the  form  of 
any  provision  or  public  aid  for  paupers.  Mr.  Weld 
sees  occasion  to  sav  respecting  the  noble  proprietor 
of  the  town,  "  Whoever  enters  the  town  of  Ros- 
common may  learn  from  the  first  person  he  meets, 
that  the  whole  of  it  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  the  inference  is  naturally  drawn,  that  the 
wretched  hovels  without  chimneys  or  windows 
which  he  sees  before  him  contribute  their  miserable 
pittance,  and  so  in  fact  they  do,  to  swell  the  income 


of  an  absentee  landlord. 


Mr.  Weld  also  states  an 


appalling  fact  respecting  the  prevalence  of  vice,  which 
is  nearly  or  wholly  without  a  parallel  or  resemblance 
in  all  the  other  second-rate  towns  of  Ireland ;  and  be 
adds  a  horrible  circumstance  respecting  it,  which  we 
hope  has  disappeared  from  Roscommon,  and  which  we 
believe  to  be  paralleled  nowhere  else  in  the  kingdom. 
A  pleasing  series  of  contrasted  facts  is,  that  the  pious, 
amiable,  and  benevolent  Mr.  Carson,  a  gentleman 
long  and  most  favourably  known  in  the  town,  pro- 
moted various  schemes  for  wiping  away  the  disgraces, 
vices,  and  poverty  of  the  town ;  and,  in  particular, 
established  a  charitable  loan  fund,  built  a  row  of 
neat  slated  cabins  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  poor, 
greatly  aided  the  support  of  two  houses  for  widows, 
and  assisted  in  various  ways  the  spread  of  education, 
and  the  advancement  of  social  moralization  and  well- 
being.  In  1841.  the  Roscommon  loan  fund  had  a 
capital  of  £2,311,  circulated  £6,404  in  1,836  loans, 
and  realized  a  nett  profit  of  £8  7s.  6d. 

Municipal  Affairs.] — Roscommon  was  incorporated 
by  charter  of  Edward  I.  ;  but  existed  as  a  modern 
borough  by  charter  of  James  I.  The  borough  limits 
were  reputed  to  extend  about  two  Irish  miles  around 
the  town,  but  were  not  defined  by  charter.  The 


corporation  was  entitled  "  The  Provost,  Free  Bur- 
gesses, and  Commonaltv  of  the  Borough  of  Roscom- 
mon ;"  and  consisted  of  a  provost  or  portreeve,  12 
free  barges«es,  and  a  commonalty  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. Lord  Mount  -  Sandford,  however,  was  so 
entirely  "  the  patron  "  of  the  borough  as  to  do  with 
it  what  he  pleased;  and  he  received  the  whole  of  the 
£15,000  of  compensation  for  disfranchisement  at  the 
Legislative  Union,  and  did  not  afterwards  see  occa- 
sion to  keep  up  the  form  of  a  corporation.  A  manor 
court  for  the  manor  of  Roscommon,  which  is  of  much 
greater  extent  than  the  quondam  borough,  was 
created  by  patent  to  Lord  Viscount  Ranelagh,  in 
the  16th  year  of  Charles  II.  ;  it  was  long  defunct, 
but  was  revived  in  1814  bv  Lord  Essex,  Lord  Henry 
Fitzgerald,  and  Lady  De  koos ;  and  it  is  held  once 
a-month,  and  proceeds  by  civil  bill,  or  by  attach- 
ment of  the  goods  of  the  defendant,  on  an  affidavit 
of  the  debt.  The  assizes  for  the  county,  a  court 
of  quarter-sessions  for  a  district  of  the  county,  and 
a  weekly  court  of  petty-sessions  every  Monday,  are 
held  in  the  town.  "  Since  the  office  of  deputy-port- 
reeve has  been  discontinued,"  says  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  1833, 
"  there  has  not  been  any  resident  magistrate  or 
officer  having  municipal  authority  in  the  town,  and 
t'ie  consequent  inconvenience  and  -  mischief  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  considerable.  The  internal 
police  of  the  town,  particularly  in  the  regulation  of 
its  markets,  weights  and  measures,  &c,  has  been 
entirely  neglected ;  the  county  constabulary  stationed 
in  the  town  are  without  a  properly-constituted  autho- 
rity to  enable  them  to  act  with  effect  in  cases  of  riot, 
which  sometimes  happen  at  the  fairs  and  markets. 
The  county  purchased  the  new  standard  weights  and 
measures  at  an  expense  of  £230,  which  remain  use- 
less in  the  possession  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
from  there  being  no  efficient  person  to  take  charge 
of  them,  and  enforce  their  use.  The  town  is  not 
watched  or  lighted.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
water.  The  inhabitants  pay  a  small  sum,  from  Id. 
to  3d.  per  week,  for  a  scanty  supply  from  two  wells 
in  the  town.  Market  juries  were  formerly  appointed, 
but  have  latterly  been  unable  to  act,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  an  authorized  municipal  officer.  The  streets 
are  repaired  by  county  presentment.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  the  nrovi»ions  of  9  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  82,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  town,  but 
it  was  resisted  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  failed.  The  tolls  are  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  proprietor  of  the  town ;  they  are  the 
subjects  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  from  their  collection  being,  as 
they  conceive,  prejudicial  to  trade,  without  confer- 
ring anv  benefit  on  the  town,  no  part  of  the  income 
derived  from  them  being  expended  on  objects  of 
public  utility.  The  present  lessee,  however,  stated, 
that  he  had  on  several  articles  reduced  them  to  the 
one-half." 

Statistic*,  fee.'] — Area  of  the  town,  330  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3.906 ;  in  1841 ,  3,439.  Houses  540. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  148;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  322;  in  other  pursuits,  199. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 69;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  339;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  207;  on  means  not  specified, 
54.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  830 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1 93 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  444.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  561  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  317; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  735. — Roscommon 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Dillon. 
The  reputed  remote  ancestor  of  the  family  was 
Logan  Dclune,  or  the  valiant,  a  sou  of  one  of  the 
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O'Neills,  kings  of  Ireland,  a  refugee  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  in  consequence  of  killing  his  father's 
nephew  in  single  combat,  and  subsequently  the  hus- 
band  of  the  heiress  of  Aquitaine.  and  the  ancestor  by 
her  of  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine.  Sir  Henry  Delune, 
Delion.  or  Dillon,  son  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
accompanied  John  Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  King 
John,  to  Ireland ;  and  obtained  a  grant  of  extensive 
territories  in  the  counties  of  Westroeath  and  Long- 
ford, long  afterwards  known  as  Dillon's  country,  and 
now  partly  identified  with  the  barony  of  Kilkenny- 
West.  In  1619,  Sir  James  Dillon  was  created  Baron 
Dillon  and  Kilkenny- West ;  and,  in  1622,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Roscommon.  In 
1684,  Went  worth,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Roscommon, 
nephew  of  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  a  distin- 
guished poet,  celebrated  by  both  Pope  and  Dryden, 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
1816,  at  the  death  of  James  the  eleventh  Earl,  the 
earldom  passed  into  abeyance  ;  and,  in  1828,  it  was 
revived  by  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
person  of  Michael  James  Robert  Dillon,  Esq.,  de- 
scendant of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Dillon  of  Rath,  the 
seventh  son  of  James  the  first  Earl. 

ROSCOMROE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Bally- 
brit,  64  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Birr,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  Length,  north-westward,  3|  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  2* ;  area,  5,965  acres,  2  roods,  1 1 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,287;  in  1841,  1,387. 
Houses  225.  All  the  eastern  district  is  part  of  the 
Slievebloom  mountains,  and  chiefly  waste  or  pas- 
toral ;  and  even  the  western  district  contains  but  a 
small  proportion  of  good  arable  land.  One  summit, 
of  the  Slievebloom  range  on  the  eastern  boundary 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,411  feet;  and 
another  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  has  an  alti- 
tude of  1,332  feet.  A  stream  which  descends  from 
near  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  traces  the 
north-eastern  boundary,  has,  when  about  midway 
down  that  boundary,  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of 
505  feet.  The  chief  residence  is  Roscomroe-cot- 
and  the  only  hamlet  is  Boherephuca.  The 
pal  antiquities  are  ruins  of  a  church  and  a 
couit.  The  road  from  Roscrea  to  Frankford  passes 
through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Kinnitty  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£55  7s.  8jd.  ;  glebe,  £23  Is.  6{d.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £33  4s.  7*d.,  and  are  im- 
propriate in  the  representatives  of  Joseph  Curtis, 
Esq.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  650 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Letterluna, 
Clonec,  and  Kinnitty.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  1 10,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,237  . 
and  2^pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  96  boys 

ROSCON.    See  Roscox. 

ROSCONNEL,  a  parish,  3}  miles  north  by  cast  of 
Ballyragget,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Fassadin- 
ing, co.  Kilkenny,  partly  in  the  baronies  of  Cullen- 
agii  and  Clarmallagh,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length 
of  the  Fassadiuing  section,  south-south-westward, 
1 }  mile ;  extreme  breadth,  |  ;  area,  761  acres,  1 
rood,  25  perches.  Length  of  the  Cullenagh  section, 
south-westward,  J  of  a  mile;  extreme  breadth,  4; 
area,  214  acres,  20  perches.  Length  of  the  Clar- 
mallagh  section,  east-south-eastward,  1  J,  mile;  ex- 
treme breadth,  l||  area,  1,214  acres,  2  roods,  34 
perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  795;  in  1841, 
894.  Houses  146.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Fassadin- 
ing  section,  393 ;  of  the  Cullenagh  section,  23 ;  of 
the  Clarmallngh  section,  478.  Houses  in  these,  re- 
spectively, 67.  3,  and  76.  The  surface  consists  of 
land  of  second-rate  quality  j  and  is  drained  by  a  tri- 


butary of  the  Nore,  and  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Ballyragget  to  Ballinakill.  Two  old  castles  for- 
merly stood  in  respectively  the  Fassadining  section 
and  the  Clarmallagh  section.  The  highest  ground 
occurs  near  the  centre  of  the  Fassadining  section,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  407  feet  above  sea-level. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  At- 
tanaoh  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe 
composition,  £143  Is.  6|d. ;  glebe,  £123  15a.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners,  with  only  one  exception, 
were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  pay  daily  school 
had  on  its  books  14  boys  and  13  girls. 

ROSCREA,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Iker- 
rin,  co.  Tippcrary,  Minister,  and  partly  in  the  bar- 
onies of  Ballybrit  and  Clonlisk.  King's  co.,  Leinster. 
The  Ikerrin  section  contains  the  town  of  Roscrea 
[see  next  article];  the  Clonlisk  section  consists  of 
two  mutually  detached  districts,  the  most  southerly 
part  of  the  one  situated  1  mile  north-north-east  of 
the  most  northerly  part  of  the  other ;  and  the  Bally- 
brit section,  though  contiguous  with  the  Ikerrin 
section,  lies  If  mile  east  by  north  of  the  nearest 
part  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Clonlisk  section. 
Length  of  the  Ikerrin  section,  south-westward,  3  j 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area,  4,829  acres,  3 
roods,  2  perches.  Length  of  the  Ballybrit  section, 
south-south-westward,  3|  miles ;  extreme  breadth. 
2;  area,  3,642  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches.  Length 
of  the  northern  district  of  the  Clonlisk  section, 
westward,  1  j  mile  ;  extreme  breadth,  1 ;  area,  1,076 
acres,  3  roods,  6  perches.  Length  of  the  southern 
district  of  the  Clonlisk  section,  west-north-west- 
ward, 1}  mile;  extreme  breadth,  1;  area,  1,106 
acres,  3  roods,  21  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census,  9,199,  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  9,058;  in  1841, 
9,647.  Houses  1,588.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district* 
of  the  Hcerrin  section,  in  1831,  1,995;  in  1841, 
2.677.  Houses  463.  Pop.  of  the  Ballybrit  section, 
in  1831,  1,058;  in  1841,  1,012.  Houses  166.  Pop. 
of  the  Clonlisk  section,  in  1831,  634;  in  1841,  672. 
Houses  113.  The  surface  of  the  Ikerrin  section  is, 
for  the  most  part,  low ;  consists,  in  general,  of  toler- 
ably  good  land ;  and  is  diversified  and  adorned  with 
the  seats  of  Glengilbert  -  house,  Millpark- house, 
Monte -Video -house,  Streamstown  -  house,  Mour.t- 
Dalley,  Game-house,  Ashburv-house,  and  Corville- 
house,— the  last,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Prittee, 
Esq.  This  section  is  traversed  by  the  mail-road 
from  Dublin  to  Limerick  ;  and  its  principal  rural  an- 
tiquity is  the  ruin  of  a  castle.  The  Ballybrit  section 
consists,  to  a  main  extent,  of  a  portion  of  the  Slievc- 
I  bloom  mountains;  has,  respectively  on  its  north-east 
boundary  and  near  its  south  -  eastern  border,  two 
summits  of  1,332  and  757  feet  of  altitude  above 
sea-level;  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Birr  to 
Borris-in-Ossory  ;  and  contains,  within  its  south- 
western district,  the  seats  of  Dungar-park,  Dungar- 
house,  and  Killavilla-house.  The  northern  division 
of  the  Clonlisk  section  consists,  in  general,  of  good 
land  ;  is  largely  disposed  in  demesne  ground ;  con- 
tains the  seats  of  High -park,  Hillsborough,  and 
Mount-Hcaton;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Roscrea  to  Portumna.  The  southern  division  of  the 
Clonlisk  section  consists,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  waste  ground ;  is  almost  everywhere  bleak  ;  has, 
at  its  southern  extremity,  the  ruins  of  a  church ;  and 

is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Roscrea  to  Bania  

Roscrea  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe. 
Tithe  composition,  £484  lis.  3jfd. ;  glebe,  £5.  The 
rectories  of  Roscrea  and  Kyle  [see  that  article], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Roscrea.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
10,868.  Gross  income,  £601  9s.  l)d.;  nett,  £509 
7».  Hid-  P»tron.  the  diocesan.  The  church  is 
I  situated  in  Roscrea ;  and  was  built  in  1812,  by  means 
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of.  loan  of  £3,230  15*.  4,d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
Fir-t  Fruits.  Sittings  600;  attendance,  from  500 
to  600.  A  sehoolhouse  at  Kyle  is  also  used  as  a 
parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of 
from  50  to  00.  The  Wesleyan  meeting-house  is  at- 
tended bv  from  30  to  100;  the  Primitive  Weslevan 
in  re  ting- house,  bv  from  30  to  150;  and  the  Quakers" 
meeting- house,  by  from  15  to  40.  Two  Roman 
t'atholic  chapels  at  Roscrea  and  Kyle,  have  an  at- 
tendance of  respectively  6,000,  and  from  400  to  500 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
arc  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  consisted  of  1.323  Churchmen,  38  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  7,755  Roman  Catholics;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of  1,493  Church- 
men, 42  Protestant  dissenters,  and  9,437  Roman 
I 'at  holies;  2  classical  schools  and  one  other  daily 
in  the  parish  made  no  return  of  their  attend- 
;;  7  other  daily  schools  in  the  parish— one  of 
which  was  salaried  with  £18  a- year  from  local  sub- 
scription, one  with  £27  18s.  lOd.  to  the  master,  and 
the  same  sum  to  the  mistress,  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  one  with  £15  and  occasional 
gratuities  from  the  London  Hibernian  Societies — had 
on  their  books  251  boys  and  162  girls ;  and  there 
were  also  2  daily  schools  in  Kyle.  In  1843,  one 
National  school  at  Roscrca  was  salaried  with  £9 
a-vear,  and  had  on  its  books  150  boys ;  and  one  at 
Airhill  was  salaried  with  £16,  and  bad  on  its  books 
196  girls. 

ROSCREA, 

A  post  and  market  town  in  the  parish  of  Roscrea, 
barony  of  Ikerrin,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  stands 
at  the  intersection  of  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to 
t,  with  the  roads  from  Frankford  to  Tcra- 
e,  and  from  Birr  to  Rathdowney,  4J  miles 
by  south  of  Sbinrone,  5}  west  of  Borris-in- 
O«sory,  6$  north-east  of  Moneyirall,  9  north  of  Tem- 
plemore,  9|  south-south-east  of  Birr,  12  west-south- 
west of  Mouutrath,  144  south-east  by  east  of  Port- 
urn  na,  35  north-east  of  Limerick,  and  59  south- 
west by  west  of  Dublin. 

General  Description.! — The  site  of  the  town  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  tract  of  very  fertile  country,  inter- 
posed as  a  wide  dingle  or  transverse  valley  between 
the  south  end  of  the  Slievebloom  range  of  moun- 
tain*, and  the  north  end  of  the  Devil's-Bit  range  of 
mountains,  spreading  away  eastward  and  westward 
to  respectively  the  champaign  country  of  Ossory  and 
the  brilliant  plain  of  Ormond,  and  very  thickly 
powdered  over  and  beautified  with  villas,  mansions, 
gardens,  proves,  and  demesnes.  A  view  of  the  town 
from  a  bill  near  Drumakeenan,  on  the  road  to  Birr, 
i«  singularly  picturesque,  reveals  old  ruins  and  mo- 
dem buildings  in  fine  comb  nation  with  one  another 
and  with  surrounding  objects,  and  suggests  high 
promise  of  a  feast  to  the  eye  of  artistic,  antiquarian, 
and  general  taste  in  the  interior.  A  visitor,  how- 
ever, who  sees  and  enjoys  this  view  on  occasion  of 
his  first  approach  to  the  town,  may  afterwards  fully 
adopt  the  language  of  a  description  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  periodical, — "  I  own  I  was  both  disap- 
pointed and  disgusted  on  entering  the  town,  through 
a  long  and  dirty  lane,  skirted  on  both  sides  with 
wretched  and  unseemly  cabins,  and  having  on  the 
left  hand  a  deep  fosse,  well-calculated  to  overturn 
the  hapless  traveller  that  might  enter  the  town  by 
night.  From  this  lane  I  proceeded  through  a  wide 
street  leading  towards  the  Market-bouse.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  street  convinced  me  that  individual 
industry  and  uneombined  exertion,  without  the  aid 
of  general  design,  or  the  fosterirg  hand  of  a  landlord, 
Lad  produced  what  I  beheld.  Although  many  of  the 


houses  were  good,  there  was  neither  regularity  nor 
order.  Some  of  the  edifices  were  high  and  well 
built — others  low  and  homely.  Here  was  a  paved 
footway — there  a  ragged  declivity  ready  to  snatch 
the  feet  from  the  unwary.  On  this  side  lay  rubbish 
and  heaps  of  manure,  and  on  that  drays  and  logs  of 
timber ;  while  the  highway  in  the  centre  was  scarcely 
passable  for  innumerable  large  stones,  ruts,  and  pigs. 
On  inquiry  I  found  that  the  town  had  the  misfortune 
to  belong  to  absentee  landlords.  I  was  told  that  it 
had  been  the  property  of  the  late  Lady  Caroline 
Darner,  who  devised  it  and  her  other  County  Tip- 
perary estates  to  a  nobleman  residing  abroad,  who  in 
a  short  time  sold  or  mortgaged  the  whole  to  either 
London  Jews  or  bankers,  for  a  sum  of  £400,000. 
Several  of  the  houses  in  the  town  being  out  of  lease, 
the  mortgagees  cannot  give  encouragement  for  im- 
provement, and  the  present  ground  landlord,  if  he 
had  the  mind,  has  not  himself  the  power  to  do  so. 
At  present,  Roscrea  is  inhabited  by  a  most  deserv- 
ing and  industrious  race  of  people,  worthy  a  benign 
and  encouraging  landlord." 

Public  Buildings.] — An  abbey  for  regular  canons 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  site  of  Roscrea, 
between  the  years  600  and  626,  by  St.  Cronan,  and 
to  have  servea  as  the  nucleus  of  the  town,  or  of  what 
Archdall  calls  "  a  celebrated  city."  St.  Cronan  is 
called  a  native  of  the  territory  of  Ely  O'Carroll, 
within  what  now  constitutes  the  county  of  Clare ; 
and  he  is  alleged  in  popular,  but  most  unauthentic 
hagiology,  to  have  been  a  tbaumaturgist.  "  The 
present  church,  "  says  Archdall,  "  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Cronan ;  the  front  of  it  is  very  old,  and  consists  of 
a  door  and  two  flat  niches  on  either  side  of  Saxon 
architecture,  with  a  mezzo-relievo  of  the  patron 
saint,  much  defaced  by  time ;  at  a  little  distance  is  a 
cross  in  a  circle,  with  a  crucifix  on  one  side,  adjoin- 
ing to  which  is  a  stone  carved  in  various  figuies,  and 
at  each  end  a  mezzo-relievo  of  a  saint ;  both  are 
called,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Shrine  of  St.  Cronan." 
The  only  part  of  the  church  now  remaining  is  a 
curious  gable  end,  pierced  by  an  archway,  serving  as 
an  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  and  displaying  over 
the  archway  a  full-length  figure  of  the  patron  saint, 
and  at  the  sides  several  arched  niches  ornamented 
with  chevrons.  The  modern  parish-church  stands 
adjacent.  "  Heretofore,"  says  the  periodical  writer 
already  quoted,  "a  grave-stone  used  to  be  pointed 
out  in  the  churchyard  as  the  tomb  of  St.  Cronan. 
However,  when  I  saw  it,  it  was  broken,  and  there 
did  not  appear  any  thing  to  identify  it  as  such ;  and 
I  was  also  shown  another  monumental  stone  at  the 
neighbouring  monastery  of  Monaincha  as  commemo- 
rative of  the  same  person,  but  when  I  came  to  ex- 
amine it,  the  inscription  in  the  Irish  language  and 
character  was  to  the  following  effect,  'Pray  for 
Black  Bran.'  The  latter,  therefore,  is  certainly  not 
the  tomb  of  St.  Cronan,  but  that  of  Bran  MacColman, 
who  was  abbot  of  Roscrea,  and  died  in  926."  See 
Monaincha.  Most  of  the  stone  cross  popularly 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Roscrea  '  the  Shrine  of 
St.  Cronan,"  still  stands  in  the  churchyard  ;  and  part 

of  it  is  also  built  into  the  churchyard  wall  A 

Franciscan  friary  was  founded  at  Roscrea  in  1490, 
either  by  Mulruany  na  Feasoige  O'Carrol,  or  by  bis 
widow  Bibiana,  the  daughter  of  O'Dempsey.  ' '  The 
cloister,  however,"  says  Archdall,  "could  not  have 
been  built  till  after  that  time,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
scription which  was  formerly  on  this  friary.  This 
building  was  situated  on  tbe  river,  at  the  north-west 
part  of  tbe  town  ;  and  the  remains  are  in  good  pre- 
servation." But  tbe  friary  was  really  situated  to- 
ward the  Limerick  end  of  the  town  ;  and  its  steeple 
still  stands,  and  serves  for  a  belfry  to  the  present 
Catholic  chapel. -On  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  road  to  the  remains  of  St.  Oronan's  abbey,  | 
and  on  the  brink  of  a  mill-pond,  stands  a  fine  and 
in  some  respects  unique  specimen  of  the  ancient 
pillar-towers  of  Ireland.  This  tower  has  two  steps 
round  it  at  the  bottom,  and  measures  80  feet  in 
height,  and  15  feet  in  diameter.  At  15  feet  from  { 
the  ground  is  a  window  with  a  regular  arch  ;  and  at 
an  equal  height  is  another  window  with  a  pointed 
arch.  "  If,"  says  a  criticism  which  crowds  of  topo- 
graphies have  copied — "  if  this  latter  is  not  a  more  I 
recent  addition,  which  it  probably  is  not,  it  certainly 
reduces  the  date  of  this  tower  to  the  12th  century, 
which  is  rather  earlier  than  the  time  generally  al- 
lowed for  the  use  of  this  arch."  The  tower  termi- 
nates in  a  projecting,  polygonal,  umbrella-shaped  j 
roof,  surmounted  by  a  vane. — A  large  square  castle 
was  built  at  Roscrea,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  the  Ormond  family  ;  and  it  now  serves  as  a  store- 
house for  the  military,  and  stands  in  front  of  the 
barrack, — formerly  the  residence  of  Darner,  ances- 
tor to  the  late  Earl  of  Dorchester.  Another  and 
much  earlier  castle  was  built  at  Roscrea,  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  a*  a  protection  against  the  na- 
tives by  the  English,  who,  after  some  contests  with 
Murtogh,  king  of  North  Munstcr,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country  ;  and 
this  castle  is  of  a  circular  form,  stands  al«o  adjacent 
to  the  barrack,  and  on  the  street  leading  along  the 
river,  and  has  recently  been  repaired  and  roofed. —  I 
The  only  noticeable  modern  public  buildings,  addi- 
tional to  the  places  of  worship,  are  a  barrack,  a 
court-house,  a  bridewell,  a  market-house,  a  fever 
hospital,  and  an  union  workhouse ;  and  all  these  are 
very  plain. 

Poor-law  Union.'] — The  Roscrea  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  38th,  and  was  declared  on  May  8,  1839. 
It  comprises  parts  of  co.  Tipperary,  King's  co.,  and 
Queen's  co. ;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  155,374 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  64,374. 
Tt9  electoral  divisions,  together  with  their  respective 
pop.,  in  1831,  are,  inco.  Tipperary,  Roscrea,  10,455, 
— Borrisnafurney,  1,877, — Rathnaveoge,  1,387, — 
Killea,  2,126, — Bourney,  4,061, — and  Killevinoge, 
3,000;  in  King's  co.,  Roscomroe,  2,345, — Aghan- 
con,  1,335,— Ettogh,  2,123.— Kilmurry,  1,504,— 
Shinrone,  2,517,— Dunkerrin,  2.81 1,_ Kilcommon, 
1,769,— and  Cullenwaine,  3,637;  in  Queen's  co., 
Eirke,  2,562, — Rathdowney,  6,806,  —  Donamore, 
3,906,— BorrU-in-Ossory,  6,198,— and  Kyle,  1,810. 
The  number  of  ex-offieio  guardians  is  9,  and  of 
elected  guardians  28 ;  and  5  of  the  latter  are  elected 
bv  the  division  of  Roscrea,  3  each  by  the  divisions 
of  Rathdowney  and  Borris-in-Ossory,  2  by  the  divi- 
sion of  Bourney,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
All  the  co.  Tipperary  divisions  lie  in  the  barony  of 
Ikerrin  ;  the  division  of  Roscomroe  lies  in  the  barony 
of  Ballybrit;  the  divisions  of  Ahancon  and  F.ttagh, 
lie  partly  in  the  barony  of  Ballybrit  and  partly  in 
that  of  Clonlisk ;  the  divisions  of  Kilmurry,  Shin- 
rone, Dunkerrin,  Kilcommon,  and  Cullenwaine,  lie 
in  the  barony  of  Clonlisk ;  the  divisions  of  Rath- 
downey, Borris-in-Ossory,  Kyle,  and  Eirke,  lie  in 
the  barony  of  Clandonagh  ;  and  the  division  of  Don- 
amore lies  partly  in  the  barony  of  Clandonagh  and 
partly  in  that  of  Clarmallagh.  The  number  of  val- 
ued tenements  in  the  Ikerrin  districts  is  3,539, — in 
the  Ballybrit  districts,  443, — in  the  Clonlisk  dis- 
tricts, 1,937, — in  the  Clandonagh  districts,  2,002, — 
in  the  Clarmallagh  districts,  38, — in  the  entire  union, 
7,959 :  and  of  this  total,  3,836  were  valued  under 
£5,— 1,657,  under  £10,-842,  under  £15,— 477, 
under  £20,-272,  under  £25,-199.  under  £30,— 
193,  under  £40,-116,  under  £50,— and  367,  at  and 
above  £50.  The  total  nctt  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  is  £102,517  4s.  6d. ;  the  total  num- 


ber of  persons  rated  is  8,260;  and  of  these,  1,149 
arc  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,013, 
not  exceeding  £2, — 755,  not  exceeding  £3. — 635. 
not  exceeding  £4, — and  514,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Aug.  3,  1840, — 
to  be  completed  in  June  1841,— to  cost  £6,700  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £1,296  for  fittings  and 
contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  obtained 
for  £504  of  purchase-money  and  £100  of  compensa- 
tion to  occupying  tenant, — and  to  contain  accommo- 
dation for  700  paupers.  The  date  of  the  first  ad- 
mission of  paupers  was  May  7,  1842 ;  the  total 
expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £2.IU3 
10s.  2d.  ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure  wo* 
£1,596  9s.  9d.  The  number  of  pauper  inmates  on 
Dec.  2,  1843,  was  288.  The  medical  charitic* 
within  the  union  are  fever  hospitals  at  Roscrea  and 
Shinrone,  and  dispensaries  at  Borris-in-Ossorv,  Bour- 
ney, Clandonagh,  Moncvgoll,  Rathdowney,  Roscrea, 
and  Shinrone  ;  and,  in  1839,  they  received  £574  3s. 
3d.  from  subscription,  £809  lis.  7d.  from  public 
grants,  and  £14  8s.  9d.  from  other  sources,  expend- 
ed £624  in  salaries  to  medical  officers,  £195  16*. 
9d.  for  medicines,  and  £615  6s.  2|d.  for  contingen- 
cies, and  ndministcred  to  603  intern  and  11,097  ex- 
tern patients.  The  Roscrea  fever  hospital  is  a  well- 
managed  institution,  admits  patients  gratis  within  a 
circle  of  2  is'les,  and  charges  10s.  6d.  each  for  the  ad- 
mission of  orients  beyond  that  circle ;  and,  in  1839, 
it  expended  £580  9s.  Id.,  and  admitted  457  patients. 
The  Roscrea  dispensary  serves  for  a  district  contain- 
ing a  pop.  of  16,575  ;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £64 
17s.  Old.,  and  administered  to  4,101  patients. 

Trade,  At.]—  The  trade  in  corn  is  extensive  ;  and 
the  general  retail  trade  supplies  a  large  and  impor- 
tant district  of  country.  The  manufacture  of  coarse 
woollen  cloths  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent.  Fairs 
are  held  on  March  25,  May  7  and  13,  June  21,  Aug. 
8,  Oct.  9,  and  Nov.  29.  The  principal  inns  are 
Brown's  and  Smalluran's.  The  town  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  constabulary  district,  and  has  two  loon 
funds,  a  savings'  bank,  and  offices  of  the  National  Bunk 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Tipperary  Joint-Stock  Bank.  In 
1843,  one  of  the  loan  funds  hod  a  capital  of  £1,520, 
circulated  £7.394  in  2,875  loans,  cleared  anett  profit 
of  £1 14  8s.  1  Id.,  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
£127,  and  had  8  depositors  or  proprietors  of  its 
capital ;  and  the  other  loan  fund  bad  a  capital  of 
£3.551,  circulated  £15,575  in  5,300  loans,  cleared  a 
nett  profit  of  £105  I8s.  5d.,  expended  £315  16s.  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  had  45  depositors  or  pro- 
prietors of  its  capital.  Courts  of  quarter-sessions 
and  petty-se.'sions  are  held  in  the  town.— the  latter 
on  every  Monday.  The  public  conveyances,  in  183c*, 
were  a  car  to  Clonmel,  a  car  to  Nenagh,  a  mail-car 
to  Thurles,  a  mail-car  to  Baliinasloe,  a  caravan  to 
Dublin,  a  mail-car  to  Portumna,  and  a  coach  and  a 
mail-coach  in  transit  between  Limerick  and  Dublin. 
The  nearest  point  of  any  projected  line  of  railway 
occurs  at  the  distance  of  8  statute  miles,  in  the 
main  trunk  from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  Cork,  and 
Castletown- Berebaven. 

Statistic*.} — Area  of  the  town,  134  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  5,512;  in  1841,  5,275.  Houses  846. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  278;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  519;  in  other  pursuits,  286. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes 
sions,  65 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  558 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  434 ;  on  means  not  specified,  26. 
Mules  at  and  above  5  year*  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,035;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
438 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  658.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  7*53;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  718; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,028. 
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History.'] —  Roscrea,  according  to  the  ortho- 
praxy of  the  name  in  a  patent  of  the  29t  h  year 
of  Henry  VIIL,  printing  the  town  to  the  Ormond 
family,  was  formerly  called  Roskree ;  and  this 
i mine  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  the 
two  words  riosc  and  crc  signifying  'a  marsh,'  and 
"the  creed. '  The  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Cronan 
calls  it  Stagnum  -  CrS,  which  signifies  the  same 
thing  as  Riasc  -  Cri  ;  Usher  calls  it  Insula  Ros- 
rree;  and  Burke  calls  it  Fluminus  Insula  Ros- 
creemem.  An  early  bishopric,  probably  of  the  Cul- 
dean  kind,  is  said  to  have  had  its  seat  at  Roscrea, 
and  to  have  been  united,  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
centary,  to  the  bishopric  of  Killaloe.  St.  Canice, 
who  was  born  in  516,  and  who  died  in  599,  is  cur- 
rently- said  to  have  written  at  Roscrea  a  copv  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  called  Glass- Kennic.  or  the  Chain 
of  Canice .  Archbishop  Usher  says  that  this  manu- 
script was  preserved  at  Roserea  till  his  tiimv  "There 
wa*  also  a  copy  of  the  gospels  written  by  Dimma,  a 
ncribe,  the  son  of  Engus  sou  of  Cartbin,  which  pos- 
sible- is  the  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
William  Bctham,  which  latter  certainly  was  pre- 
served at  Roscrea  in  a  most  curiously  wrought  and 
ornamented  box.  The  reader  may  consult  a  paper 
by  Henry  Joseph  M.  Mason,  Esq.,  published  in  the 
"f  ransactiotis  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  the 
Irish  Antiquarian  researches,  by  Sir  William  Bctham, 
and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cooke  to  that  author  published 
in  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Journal,  for  much  infor- 
mation relative  to  Roscrea,  as  well  as  on  the  subject 
of  the  copy  of  the  gospels  just  mentioned,  which 
found  its  way  to  Sir  William  Bethain  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  late  Philip  Moagher,  formerly 
parish  priest  of  Birr,  found  it  amongst  the  books  of 
an  uncle  who  had  been  a  clergyman  in  Roscrea,  and 
handed  it  to  a  Dr.  Harrison  of  Nenagb,  since  dead, 
who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Mason,  librarian  to  the  King's 
Inn's  Society,  and  he  parted  with  it  to  Sir  William 
Bet  ham."  In  the  year  942,  when  a  concentrated 
force  of  Danes  from  Limerick  and  Gal  way  had  ap- 
proached Roscrea  with  the  intention  of  surprising 
and  plundering  the  natives,  the  Irish  assembled  at  a 
celebrated  annual  fair  in  the  town,  arranged  them- 
selves in  military  order  against  the  invaders,  offered 
them  battle,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  signal  defeat. 
"  On  that  occasion,  all  who  resorted  to  the  fair, 
although  congregated  from  different  parts  of  the 
county,  and  of  course  strangers  to  each  other,  did 
not  wait  to  be  attacked  in  the  town,  but  sallied  out, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  which  took  place  near 
Carrick-Hill,  defeated  the  invaders,  killing  Olfin  the 
Danish  chieftain,  and  4,000  of  his  men.  The  line  by 
which  the  Danish  plunderers  retreated  may  be  easily 
traced  from  the  skeletons  at  the  present  day.  They 
fled  towards  Moneygall,  on  the  road  to  Limerick, 
and  most  of  the  townlands  in  the  line  of  their  flight 
appear  to  derive  their  names  from  the  transaction. 
Thus  numbers  of  human  bones  have  been  found  in 
pits  between  Clonegana  and  the  high  road,  and  more 
of  them  in  the  bog  between  Moneygall  and  Cullen- 
wain.  It  is  curious  tb.-it  the  bones'lbund  have  been 
principally  wherever  there  was  either  a  dry  sandy 
soil  or  bog.  The  absorbing  nature  of  the  sand  pre- 
serves them  in  the  one  case,  and  the  antiseptic 
quality  of  the  bog  in  the  other;  but  wherever  the 
bodies  were  interred  in  rich  earth,  they  were  sooner 
decomposed.  The  route  they  followed  was  by  the 
stream  called  Owris,  as  if  from  the  Irish  oiru, '  a  stop, 
delay,  or  hinderance,'  because  it  interrupted  the 
Danish  flight,  thence  by  Cloneganna,  from  Chan, 
'i  retired  place,'  and  geunam,  'a  sword,'  or  ytangad, 
'  a  mauling  or  beating,'  by  Clashagad,  from  plat,  '  a 
field.'  and  giodad,  'a  wounding,"  by  Finglas,  fion, 
'troops,'  and  glas,  •green,'  and  by  Lougha wn  (Locc, 
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'a  pool,' and  inn,  '  evil')  to  Moneygall,  where  the 
battle  is  said  to  have  ended." 

ROSDAGH.  a  quondam  parish  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Blackwater.  ->\  miles  south-east  of 
Castletown  roche,  barony  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.    It  was  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Clovne. 

ROSDROIT,  a  parish  in  the  barony  'of  Bantry, 
4  miles  west-south- west  of  Enniscorthy,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length,  south-south-eastward,  5 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  2|;  area,  8.166  acres,  1 
rood,  18  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,976;  in  1841, 
2,258.  Houses  370.  The  surface  consists  almost 
wholly  of  profitable  land,  worth  from  18s.  to  32s. 
per  plantation  acre  per  annum.  The  highest  ground 
is  in  the  north-west,  and  has  an  altitude  of  <!16  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  Boro  river  traces  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  southern  boundary ;  and  a  principal 
affluent  of  it  waters  the  interior.  The  chief  seats  are 
Ballyhighland-house  and  Ballytnackessy-house.  The 
road  from  Enniscorthy  to  New  Ross  passes  through 
the  interior  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separ- 
ate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £590  15s.  4id. ;  glebe,  £21.  Gross  income, 
£611  15s.  4jd. ;  nett.  £470  9s.  6*d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1796,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9Jd.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  and  the  sum  of  £184  12s.  3Jd.  raised 
by  subscription.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  45. 
The  Davidstown  and  Courtnacuddy  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapels  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  700 
and  520 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  144,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  1,867;  *nd  4  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £1  10s.  a-year  from  subscription, 
and  another  with  from  £26  to  £30  and  other  advan- 
tages from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith —  were 
usually  attended  by  about  149  children. 

ROSDUFF,  a  tiny  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gual- 
tier,  2]  miles  north  by  west  of  Dunmore,  co.  Water- 
ford,  Munster.  Length,  south  by  eastward,  7  fur- 
longs; extreme  breadth,  5  furlongs ;  area,  196aerts, 
3  roods,  16  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,88;  in  1841, 
111.  Houses  18.  Two-thirds  of  the  land  are  of 
good  quality ;  and  the  remaining  third  is  of  indiffer- 
ent quality. — This  parish  is  u  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  Witefice  of  Killdre  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Waterford.  Tithe  composition,  £10.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  11,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  80;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

ROSENALMS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Tinne- 
hinch,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Rosrnallis,  and  part  of  the  town  of  Mount- 
mellick  :  which  see.  Length,  south  -  west  by 
southward,  6  miles;  breadth,  from  1  to  4$;  area, 
41,118  acres,  3  roods,  5  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
8,463;  in  1841,  8,505.  Houses  1,417.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  5,166;  in  1841,  4,907. 
Houses  858.  The  river  Barrow  runs  along  the 
northern  boundary;  the  Owenass  rivulet  flows  along 
the  southern  boundary  ;  the  Murglash  rivulet  flows 
in  the  interior ;  and  all  the  three  streams  pursue, 
while  here,  an  easterly  course.  The  range  of  moun- 
tain called  the  Ridge  of  Cappard  stretches  its  sum- 
mit-line along  the  western  boundary,  and  lifts  there 
its  loftiest  ground,  Antonian  mountain,  to  the  alti- 
tude of  1,114  feet  above  Kca-levcl.  A  considerable 
district  in  the  south-west  is  morass.  Quarries  of 
soft  stone,  composed  of  silicious  white  sand,  and 
much  used  for  covings,  hearths,  and  chimney-pieces, 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Rosenallis. 
The  principal  seats  are  Cnppard-housc,  Summer- 
grove,  Nut-grove,  and  Crabtree-farm.  A  worsted 
manufactory  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border.  The 
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road  from  Dublin  to  Birr  traverses  the  interior ;  and 
the  village  of  Rosenallis  stands  on  this  road,  3  miles 
west-north,  west  of  Mounttneluck.  The  village  con- 
tains the  present  parish-church,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
church,  some  vestiges  of  a  pillar-tower,  and  a  bury- 
ing-ground  belonging  to  Quakers ;  and  in  its  south- 
ern .vicinity  stands  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The 
site  of  the  church  at  the  village  has  an  altitude  of 
409  feet  above  sea-level.  Parts  of  two  round  towers 
occur  respectively  on  the  hill  over  the  village  and  on 
the  lands  of  Rynn ;  but  they  are  only  the  remains 
of  modern  windmills.  Area  of  the  village,  17  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  101 ;  in  1841,  239.  Houses  45— 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Oregan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Vica- 
rial tithe  composition,  £132  18s.  5|d. ;  glebe,  £91 
4s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £265 
1 6s.  11  Jd.,  and  are  impropriate  in  General  Dunn  of 
Brittas.  The  church  at  the  village  of  Rosenallis 
was  built  in  1797.  at  the  cost  of  £923  Ib.  6\d.  pro- 
vided by  the  parish ;  and  received  the  addition  of  a 
tower  and  spire  in  1816,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £230 
15s.  4}d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 250 ;  attendance  250.  A  chapel-of-ease  in  the 
Rosenallis  section  of  MountmeUick  was  built  in 
1828,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,384  12s.  3|d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  sum  of  £184 
12s.  34 d.  raised  by  the  sale  of  old  materials.  Sit- 
ings 370 ;  attendance  350.  Three  Methodist  meet- 
ting-bouses  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  35, 
40,  and  250.  The  Quakers'  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  140.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  1,150  and  1,500 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
the  former  of  these  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Castle- 
brack,  and  the  Utter  has  two  officiates  for  itself.  In 
1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,724  Churchmen, 
193  Protestant  dissenters,  and  6,391  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  2  Sunday  schools  were  usually  attended  by 
about  185  children  ;  and  18  daily  schools— 5  of 
which  were  salaried  with  respectively  £12,  £12, 
£20,  £20,  and  a  sum  not  named,  from  subscription, 
and  three  with  respectively  £6,  £10,  and  £10,  from 
the  National  Board — had  on  their  books  490  boys  and 
398  girls.  In  1843,  the  National  Board  had  two 
schools  at  MountmeUick,  one  at  Rosenallis,  and  one 
at  Derlamogue. 

ROSERK,  R0B8KRK,  or  Ross  e  rick,  an  old  abbey 
in  the  parish  of  Balisakeery,  barony  of  Tyrawley, 
co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Moy,  3$  miles  below  Baliina,  and  occupies  a 
romantic  site,  in  a  sequestered  dell,  among  the  waving 
grounds  which  extend  for  several  miles  along  the  river. 
It  was  founded  by  the  family  of  Joyce,  who,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  15th  century,  possessed 
high  distinction ;  it  belonged  to  a  fraternity  of  the 
third  order  of  Franciscans;  and  it  acquired  a  compar- 
atively large  degree  of  monastic  celebrity.  44  Here," 
says  Archdall,  "is  a  tower,  built  on  the  same  plan 
with  that  of  Moyne,  but  exactly  on  the  middle  of 
the  gable  end.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  each  of 
these  monasteries  there  is  a  closet  of  hewn  stone 
for  two  confessors  to  sit  in,  with  a  bole  on  each  side 
for  the  persons  who  confess  to  speak  through." 
44  This  monastery  and  church,"  says  Dr.  Mac  Parian, 
are  one  of  the  handsomest  monuments  of  this  spe- 
cies of  antiquity.  The  church  measures  99  feet 
long  by  20  broad ;  in  the  eastern  gable  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  very  tine  window,  looking  over  the  river 
Moy,  and  some  of  the  best  lands  of  Tireragh,  in  Sligo. 
Almost  commensurate  with  the  centre  of  the  church 
is  a  grand  arch  of  singularly  exquisite  workmanship 
and  beauty ;  it  U  composed  of  two  curved  columns 
6  feet  asunder,  and  each  3  broad,  both  bending  as 
they  rise,  into  two  arches 30  feet  high,  and  connected 


at  the  top  by  two  cross  arches,  and  other  very  ele- 
gantly carved  stone-work,  over  and  upon  which  as 
erected  a  very  fine  steeple,  about  60  feet  high.  On 
one  side  of  this  church  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  fine 
and  very  extensive  monastery;  and  out  of  the  other 
side  issues  a  small  church,  divided  from  the  larfre 
one  by  very  fine  arches.  Mr.  Grose,  in  his  Iri*b 
Antiquities,  and  in  his  description  of  this  church, 
which  he  bad  taken  from  Cocking'*  views,  for  Col . 
Conyngbam,  place*  and  depicts  the  steeple  of  thia 
church  in  one  of  the  gables,  instead  of  its  risirg,  Ba- 
it really  does,  off  tbe  middle  of  the  church, 
ported,  as  mentioned,  by  that 
makes  part  of  the  nave." 

ROSETRF.VOR.    See  Rostrevor. 

ROSGLASS,  a  Bmall  boat-harbour  in  the  pariah 
of  Hatlimullen,  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Duntlrum  bay,  a 
little  within  St.  John's  Point.  It  has  9  feet  of  water 
at  flood ;  but  is  dry  at  ebb.  Mr.  Nimmo,  at  the 
time  of  making  his  coast  survey,  reported  Rosglaas 
to  have  three  smacks  and  several  yawls,  and  recom- 
mended it  as  a  suitable  and  desirable  site  for  a  1 
pier. 

ROSGU1L,  a  wild  and  inhospitable 
the  parish  of  Mevagh,  barony  of 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  lies  between 
the  lower  part  of  Mulroy  bay ;  and  extends  from  its 
isthmus  at  the  village  of  Carrickart  to  the  terminat- 
ing headland  of  Pointahomash.  Its  length,  from  tbe 
isthmus  northward,  is  4  miles;  and  its  extreme 
breadth  is  2.  A  large  part  of  its  surface  consists  of 
accumulations  of  blowing  sand;  and  its  southern 
part  in  particular  is  identical  with  the  sandy  wilder- 
ness of  Kosai'ENMa  :  which  see. 

ROSH1N,  a  small  headland  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
lymacward,  barony  of  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  upper  or  inner 
part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Guibarra,  5k  miles  north 
by  east  of  Ardara;  and  in  its  east -north -eastern 
vicinity  are  the  church  and  glebe-house  of  Letter- 
mac  ward,  popularly  called  the  church  and  glebe- 
house  of  Roshin. 

ROSINAN.    See  Roaaroas. 

ROS  KEEN,  or  Ruskern.  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Duhallow,  31  miles  south-east  of  Kanturk,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  part  of  the  village  of 
Gneeves:  which  see.  Area,  1,675  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  591 ;  in  1841,  691.  Houses  106.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  552.  Houses  81.  The 
surface  lies  on  tbe  north  bank  of  the  Blackwat«r ; 
and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Kanturk  to  Mal- 
low This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  ben- 
efice of  Ceonmeen  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  com- 
pounded for  £43  15s.  31d. ;  and  the  latter  are  im- 
propriate in  Robert  Phair,  Esq.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  9,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
607 ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

ROSKELTON,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
enagh  and  Clonaghecn,  3  miles  south-east  of  Mount- 
rath,  barony  of  West  Maryborough,  Queen's  co., 
Leinster.  A  chapel-of-ease  is  situated  here,  and 
was  built  in  1820,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s. 
Old.,  and  a  loan  of  £830  15s.  4fcd.  from  the  late 
Hoard  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  sum  of  £63  13s.  10$d. 
raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  200;  at- 
tendance 120.  The  chaplain  receives  a  salary  of 
£90.    Pop.  of  tho  hamlet  not  specially  returned. 

ROSLARE,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  barony 
of  Forth,  4  miles  north  by  east  of  Broadway,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  north  by  eastward, 
5  miles;  extreme  breadth,  lc;  area,  2,532  acres,  8 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  897  ;  in  1841,  978.  Houses 
170.    The  northern  half  of  the  entire  length  is  a 
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low,  sandy,  meagre  peninsula,  of  only  a  perch  or  two 
iu  medium  breadth,  extending  north-north-eastward 
between  Wexford  Harbour  and  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel, and  terminating  in  Roslare  Point,  which  screens 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wexford  Harbour, 
and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  only  37  feet. 
Even  the  southern  and  broader  half  of  the  parish  is 
chiefly  peninsular,  and  to  a  great  extent  sandy ;  and 
the  parish  us  a  whole  presents  a  singularly  bleak  and 
sterile  appearance.  Yet  it  borrows  a  little  warmth 
of  aspect  from  the  presence  of  Roslare-house,  and  of 
a  number  of  recently  erected  bathing  cottages.  At 
lloslare  Point  are  a  coa.st  guard  station,  a  boat-house, 
and  the  site  of  Koslare  Fort ;  and  on  the  shore,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  broader  half  of  the  parish,  are  a 
grave- yard,  a  ruined  church,  and  St.  Mary's  Well. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Tacbmbhabb  [which  see],  iu  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
Tithe  composition,  £192  tfs.  9jd.;  glebe,  £24  7s. 
5Jd.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  1,400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  [>arochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilrane.  In 
1834,  the  Protestant*  amounted  to  106,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  831 ;  and  2  daily  schools— one  of 
which  was  aided  with  subscriptions  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  and  two  other  persons — were 
usually  attended  in  summer  by  about  75  scholars. 

ROSLEA.  or  Rotslba,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clones,  barony  of  Clonkelly,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster. 
It  stands  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  on  the 
river  Finn,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from 
Clones  to  Scots  town  with  that  from  Smithsborough 
to  Lisnaskea,  3  miles  west-north-west  of  Smiths- 
borough,  4  north-north-east  of  Clones,  9$  east  by 
north  of  Lisnaskea,  and  17  east-south-east  of  Knnis- 
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a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dis- 


pensary, and  one  or  two  school-houses.  A  fair  is 
held  on  the  8th  of  every  month.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic pariah,  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher,  takes  name  from 
K r» lea.  The  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the 
Clones  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£44  12s.  8d.,  and  administered  to  1,595  patients. 
Within  about  a  mile  of  the  village  are  the  lakes  of  In- 
Nart,  Crawford,  Black,  Killyvilly,  Lyons, 
11,  Cam,  Annashanco,  Drumbarrow,  Inver, 
and  Drumyarkin,  and  the  residences  of  Spring-grove, 
Lake  view,  and  Lakefield.  Area  of  the  village,  ^7 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  355;  in  1841,  414.  Houses 
08.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  21 ; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  44 ;  in  other  pursuits,  9. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 4 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  45 ;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  22;  on  means  not  specified,  3. 

ROSLEE,  or  RoeaES,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Carra,  6$  miles  south-south-east  of  Castlebar,  co. 
Mayo,  Coonaught.  Length,  south-south- west  ward, 
3 1  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area,  3,700  acres,  2 
roods,  7  perches, — of  which  68  acres,  3  roods,  14 
perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  889;  in  1841, 
1.283.  Houses  211.  Toe  surface  is  part  of  the 
district  called  the  Plains  of  Mayo,  consists  of  excel- 
lent laud,  and  is  traversed  by  the  mail- road  from 
Castlebar  to  Dublin.  Lough  Frank  lies  on  the  south- 
west boundary;  and  Lough  Ballinafad  lies  on  the 
north-east  boundary ;  and  a  small  fluviatile  lake  lies 
in  the  centre.  Part  of  Ballinafad  demesne  is  in  the 
north. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Balla  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Tuatn. 
Tithe  composition,  £80.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  3,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  947; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  bad  on  its  books  33  boys  and 
18  girls. 

ROSMINOGUE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gorey, 
#1  miles  west  by  south  of  the  town  of  Gorey,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.    Length,  southward,  4  miles; 


extreme  breadth,  2^  ;  area,  4.540  acres,  1  rood,  10 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,211;  in  1841.  1,425. 
Houses  239.  The  townland  of  Lower  Clonamona 
was  transferred  by  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.. 
cap.  84,  from  the  barony  of  Scarewaleh  to  that  of 
Gorey.  Pop.,  in  1831,  78.  A  small  district  in  the 
north  is  upland,  and  of  comparatively  little  value; 
but  the  rest  of  the  surface  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  good  arable  land.  The  rivulet  Lask  runs 
along  the  north-eastern  boundary,  and  descends  while 
there  from  an  elevation  of  396  feet  to  one  of  a  little 
upwards  of  200  feet ;  the  river  Banna  Hows  along  the 
south-eastern  boundary,  and  has  an  elevation  while 
there  of  between  175  and  152  feet ;  and  a  tributary 
of  the  Banna  descends  southward,  within  the  inte- 


rior, from  an  elevation  of  344  feet.  The  principal 
hamlets  are  Big-Bawn  and  Cranford.  The  road 
from  Gorey  to  Newtownbarry  passes  through  the  in- 
terior. The  late  Right  Hon.  George  Ogle  of  Belle- 
view,  well  known  for  his  odes  and  for  the  briUiancy 
of  his  wit,  spent  in  Rosminogue  some  of  his  early 
years,  under  the  tuition  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller,  and  wrote  here  his  two  popular  songs,  '  Shep- 
herds, I  have  lost  my  love,'  aud  '  Molly  Ash  tore.' 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Tomb  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe 
composition,  £165  4s.  7*d. ;  glebe,  £10  10s.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,600; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Camolin,  Ballyoughtra, 
and  Kilnehue.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  89,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,173;  and  2 1 
daily  schools  were  usually  attended  by 
scholars. 

ROSMERE,  or  Rosmikk,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Uppertbird,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Decies- 
without-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Minister.    The  De- 
cies  section  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Kilmac- 
tbonas  :  which  see.    Length,  south  by  westward, 
44  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  3.    Area  of  the  Upper- 
third  section,  143  acres,  2  roods,  12  perches ;  of  the 
Decies  section,  8,017  acres,  5  perches.    Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831 ,  according  to  the  Census,  2,387,  but 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  2,484 ; 
in  1841.  2.866.    Houses  442.    Pop.  in  1841,  of  the 
Uppertbird  section,  31 ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Decies  section,  2,302.  Houses  in  these  respectively, 
6  and  341.    Part  of  the  surface,  particularly  in  the 
north,  is  hilly  and  either  pasture  or  waste ;  and  the 
remainder  consists  of  land  of  aggregately  middle-rate 
quality.    The  two  highest  grounds  occur  in  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  have  altitudes  above  sea- 
level  of  respectively  474  and  430  feet.    The  river 
Mahon  flows  along  the  south-west  boundary.  The 
chief  hamlets  are  Newtown  and  Carrol  s-Cros s .  The 
principal  seat  is  Ballyvaddy-cottage,  The  mail-road 
from  Waterford  to  Cork  passes  through  the  interior. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.    Vicarial  tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  £200;  nett.  £188 15s.  6d.  Patron, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.    The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £300;  and  are  impropriate  in  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.    A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
£60.    The  church  is  situated  about  }  a  mile  east  of 
Kilmacthomas,  and  was  built  in  1826  by  means  of  a 
loan  of  £750  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100;  attendance  35.    The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,400;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Rilbarrymeaden.    In  1834  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  11,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,570;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was  usually  at- 
tended by  about  10  scholars;  and  2  pay  daily  schools 
were  patronized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
and  had  on  their  books  95  boys  and  70  girls. 
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ROSMORE,  a  narrow  glen,  commanded  by 
tlc-Clonogh,  in  the  parish  of  Kilronan,  baroi 
Glenahiry,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 

ROSMORE,  or  Rossmore-I'akk.  a  demesne,  1( 
mile  south-west  of  Monaghan,  parish,  barony,  and 
county  of  Monaghan,  Ulster.  It  is  well- wooded ; 
is  impinged  upon  by  the  Ulster  Canal ;  is  connected 
with  the  villa-grounds  of  Camla  and  Ballyleck ;  and 
is  the  property  and  residence  of  the  noble  family 
of  Westenra,  Barons  Rossmore.  In  1796,  General 
Robert  Cunningham  was  created  Baron  Rossmore 
of  Rossmore- Park,  with  reversion  to  the  heirs- 
male  of  two  of  the  sisters  of  his  lady,  the  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  John  Murray,  Esq. ;  and  one  of 
these  sisters  was  the  wife  of  Henry  Westenra.  Esq., 
the  descendant  of  Warner  Westenra,  Esq.,  who  im- 
migrated to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and 
in  1801,  at  the  death  of  the  lirat  Baron  Rossmore, 
Warner  William  Westenra.,  the  son  of  that  lady, 
succeeded  as  second  Baron. 

ROSMORE,  or  Woodford  (The),  a  rivulet  in 
the  parish  of  •Ballinakill,  barony  of  Leitrim,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  It  rises  among  the  Slieve-Baugh- 
ta  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Knockaunaneagh, 
and  pursues  an  easterly  course  of  about  7  or  8  miles 
past  the  village  of  Woodford,  to  the  head  of  a  small 
bay  of  Lough  Derg  about  6  miles  below  Portumna, 
Its  lower  course  is  very  sinuous,  and  winds  through 
low  callows,  and  through  bogs  and  meadow-lands ; 
and  the  stream  is  there  from  34  to  00  feet  in  width, 
and  might  easily  be  made  navigable  for  canal- vessels. 
A  very  fine  sandstone  rock  occurs  on  the  top  of  the 
Ben  mountain,  1  ^  mile  west  of  Woodford,  and  is  of 
such  compactness,  such  delicate  colour,  and  such 
capacity  of  being  cut  into  blocks,  of  any  reasonable 
magnitude,  that  it  might  be  found  of  great  value  for 
[ins,  fronts  of  public  buildings,  mansions,  and 


other  architectural  purposes;  and  it  could  be  con- 
veyed down  hill  at  small  expense  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  navigable  part  of  the  Rosmore  stream, 
and  might  therefore  become  a  profitable  article  of 
commerce,  and  a  useful  subject  of  employment  to 
the  poor. 

ROSNAKILL,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Clonde- 
vaddock,  baron v  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  stands  on  the  east  shore  of  one  of  the  interior 
ramifications  of  Mulroy  bay,  6  miles  north  of  Mill- 
ford,  and  8  north-west  by  north  of  Rathmullen.  It 
contains  the  parisb-church.  Pop.  not  specially  re- 
turned. 

ROSNAREE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Knock- 
common,  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Lcin- 
ster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Boyne,  and  on  the  road 
from  Slane  to  Duleek,  2  miles  south-east  of  Shine, 
Within  a  mile  of  it  are  the  seats  of  Cullen-house, 
Newtown-house,  Knowth-house,  Newgrange-house, 
Janeville-cottage,  and  Mill-lodge.  A  Roman  Catho- 
lie  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Meath  takes  designation  from 
Rosnaree,  and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Donover. 
Pop.  of  the  hamlet  not  specially  returned. 

ROSNOWLAGII,  a  quoad  sacra  parish,  in  the 
quoa  civilia  parish  of  Drumholm,  barony  of  Tyrhugh, 
co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Length,  2  J  miles;  breadth,  H; 
area,  2,403  acres,  2  roods,  21 A  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1KB,  1,006.  The  average  value  of  the  land  is  18s. 
per  acre  per  annum  This  parish  is  a  perpetual  cu- 
racy, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe. 
Glebe,  £8  8s.  9d.  Gross  income,  £108  8s.  9d.; 
nett,  £88  8s.  9d.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Drum- 
holm.  The  church  was  built  in  1831,  by  means  of 
a  gift  of  £800  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  220;  attendance,  from  150  to  250.  A  school- 
house  is  also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  556.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  433;  a  Suntiay  school  was 


usually  attended  by  about  64  scholars  ;  and  3  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  92  boys  and  67  girl*. 
One  of  the  daily  schools  was  parochial;  one  was 
salaried  with  £11  Is. '6d.  a-vear  from  Robinson's 
Fund,  and  £4  from  Col.  Conolly  ;  and  one 
with  £4  o-year  from  Mr.  Foster,  on  " 
from  the  Kildare  Place  Society. 

ROSS,  co.  Cork,  and  Rosa' (Diocese  or).  See 

RoHCARBERT. 

ROSS,  a  beautiful  piece  of  land,  alternately  a 
peninsula  and  an  island,  in  the  Lower  hike  of  Kit- 
iarney,  I]  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Killarriey, 
co.  Kerry.  Munster.    It  lies  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  east  side  of  the  lake;  and  extends  from 
the  vicinity  of  Pigeon,  Crow,  and  Coarse  Islands  on 
the  south-east,  to  the  vicinity  of  Innisfnllen  on  the 
north-west.    Its  upper  or  north-east  end  is  much 
broader  than  its  lower  end;  and  its  lower  end  is 
much  broader  than  its  middle.   IU  length  is  1  mile ; 
its  extreme  breadth  is  }  of  a  mile ;  and  its  area  is 
about  100  acres ; — so  that  it  is  the  largest  island  in 
the  Ki Harney  lakes.    But  a  morass  which  separates 
its  upper  end  from  the  mainland  is  dry  in  summer 
and  overflown  in  winter,  so  as  to  render  the  tract  a 
peninsula  in  summer  and  an  island  only  in  winter ; 
and  this  morass  is  traversed  by  a  causeway  and 
bridge,  permanently  connecting  the  tract,  whether 
peninsula  or  island,  with  the  mainland.    The  small 
sheet  of  water  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  respectively 
the  mainland,  the  morass,  and  the  island,  is  called 
Ross  hay;  and  is  partially  closed  across  even  its 
mouth  or  north-east  end  by  Cherry-Island.  The 
shores  of  Ross-Island  are  singularly  interesting  and 
beautiful ;  they  possess  a  rich  variety  of  commanding 
promontories,  and  deeply  indenting  bays ;  tbey  ex- 
hibit bold  limestone  cliffs,  and  fantastically  outlined 
protruding  rocks;  and  they  are,  in  several  places, 
flanked  by  curious  and  picturesque  groups  of  rocks, 
one  of  which  bears  the  appropriately  descriptive 
name  of  the  Books.    The  island  now  forms  part  of 
Lord  Kenmare's  demesne ;  and,  besides  being  ex- 
tensively sheeted  with  the  arbutus,  the  holly,  the 
juniper,  and  other  beautiful  evergreens,  it  contains 
one  of  the  principal  nurseries  for  the  supply  of  shrubs 
and  trees.    "  Here  the  native  arbutus  may  be  seen 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  intermingled  with  the 
holly  and  yew  in  the  wildest  luxuriance,  and  cover- 
ing even  the  most  exposed  cliffs  of  the  far-projectii-g 
promontories,  as  well  as  the  deep  receding  bays  of 
the  highly  varied  shores."   Walks  and  drives  have 
lately  been  formed  both  through  the  interior  and 
along  the  shores ;  and  they  have  been  tastefully  con- 
ducted over  a  series  of  the  best  vantage-grounds  for 
commanding  exquisite  panoramic  views  of  the  scenery 
of  the  gorgeous  lake  and  its  majestic  and  sublime 
mountain  screens.    A  most  charming  cottage  on  the 
island  is  the  residence  of  the  head  forester  of  the 
demesne.    A  little  wharf  has  been  erected  as  a  con- 
venient landing-place  for  tourists  ;  and  immediately 
opposite  this,  is  kept,  in  Lord  Kenmare's  boat-house, 
a  number  of  boats  for  the  public  use,  large,  sheltered, 
well-preserved,  and  in  excellent  order.  On  the  soilth- 
west  corner  of  the  island  are  abundant  though  now 
deserted  lead  and  copper  mines.    These  mines  were 
worked  at  a  very  early  period,  and  continued  to  be 
worked  till  a  comparatively  recent  date ;  and  they 
now  lie  in  an  abandoned  and  unproductive  state,  in 
consequence  rather  of  want  of  sufficient  capital  in 
the  proprietors,  than  of  a  deficiency  of  ore.  Some 
of  the  rude  implements  used  at  an  early  period  for 
breaking  down  the  ore  are  stiU  to  be  found  on  the 
island  ;  they  arc  large  oval  stones,  quite,  smooth, 
and  having  round  the  centre  a  mark  evidently  caused 
by  the  fastening  on  of  a  convenient  handle  ;  and  they 
are  popularly  called  Dane  hammers,  the  peasantry 
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beAievmg  that  they  were  used  by  communities  of 
banish  invader*.  Some  high  walls  were  built  by  the 
tnudern  mining  company,  to  protect  the  mines  from 
the  south-west  storms ;  and  as  these  considerably 
disfigured  the  natural  scenery.  Lord  Kenmare  a  few 
years  ago  resolved  to  remove  them,  and  to  restore 
the  natural  features  of  their  site. 

Rosa-castle,  an  artificial  object  of  much  histori- 
cal interest  and  considerable  scenic  romance,  stands 
upon  a  rock,  on  the  shore  and  spot  of  the  island 
nearest  the  mainland.  It  is  a  lofty  quadrangular 
building  with  embattled  parapet? ;  and  was  formerly 
enclosed  by  a  curtain-wall,  with  circular  flankers  at 
the  corners,  some  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Its  interior  contains  several  well-proportioned  apart- 
ments ;  and  its  battlement*  command  one  of  the  best 
views  anywhere  to  be  obtained  of  Mangerton,  Turk, 
Olena,  and  all  the  other  mountains  and  principal 
grounds  within  the  periphery  of  the  immediate  basin 
of  the  lakes.  A  small  building  was  a  considerable 
number  of  years  ago  erected  against  one  of  the  side- 
wall*  of  the  castle  for  the  accommodation  of  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers ;  but  this  has  now  become  so  stripped 
of  its  roof,  and  broken  in  its  walls,  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  general  ruin.  The  castle  was  built  by  the 
family  of  O'Donoghoe-Ross,  who  adopted  the  appel- 
lation of  the  island  as  a  surname  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  family  of  O'Donoghoe-More ;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  their  claiming  and  wearing  the  title  of 
kings,  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  sort  of 
royal  residence.  This  castle  is  celebrated  for  hav- 
ing, in  1632,  made  an  obstinate  stand  under  Lord 
Muskerry,  against  the  English  under  General  Lud- 
low. "  Upon  the  26th  of  July  in  that  year,  at 
Knockniclachy,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Lord  Muskerry,  at  the  bead  of  the 
Irish,  and  the  Lord  Broghill,  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  and  Colonel  MacGillicuddy,  a  native 
of  Kerry,  and  greatly  beloved  by  the  Irish,  slain. 
Upon  this  defeat,  Lord  Muskerry  withdrew  to  Ross- 
castle,  whither  be  wan  followed  by  General  Ludlow, 
with  a  body  of  4,000  foot  and  200  horse.  This  ex- 
perienced officer  and  upright  statesman  thus  de- 
scribes the  siege  of  Ross-castle : — 1  In  this  expedi- 
tion I  was  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Broghill  and 
Sir  Hardress  Waller,  major-general  of  the  foot. 
Being  arrived  at  this  place,  I  was  informed  that  the 
enemy  received  continual  supplies  from  those  parts 
that  lay  on  the  other  side,  and  were  covered  with 
woods  and  mountains ;  whereupon  I  sent  a  party  of 
2,000  foot  to  clear  those  woods,  and  to  find  out  some 
convenient  place  for  erecting  a  fort,  if  there  should 
be  occasion.  These  forces  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion, but  at  last  they  routed  the  enemy,  killing  some 
and  taking  others  prisoners;  the  rest  saved  them- 
selves by  their  good  footmanship.  Whilst  this  was 
doing,  I  employed  that  part  of  the  army  which  was 
with  me  in  fortifyiiig  a  neck  of  land  where  I  designed 
"o  leave  a  party  to  keep  in  the  Irish  on  this  side,  that 
I  might  be  at  liberty  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
horse  and  foot,  to  look  after  the  enemy  abroad,  and 
to  receive  and  convoy  such  boats  and  other  things 
necessary,  as  the  commissioners  sent  us  by  sea. 
When  we  had  received  our  boats,  each  of  which 
was  capable  of  containing  120  men,  I  ordered  one  of 
them  to  be  rowed  about  the  water,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  most  convenient  place  for  landing  upon 
the  enemy,  which  they  perceiving,  thought  fit,  by  a 
timely  submission,  to  prevent  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened them,  and,  having  expressed  their  desires  to 
that  purpose,  commissioners  were  appointed  on  both 
parts  to  treat.'  The  garrison  of  Ross-castle  was 
greatly  intimidated  and  urged  to  a  surrender,  by  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  vessel  floating  oil  Lough 


Lein  (the  lower  lake  of  Killarney) ;  for  there  was  a 
prophecy  amongst  the  inhabitants,  that  the  castle 
would  not  be  taken  until  a  vessel  of  war  was  seen 
to  swim  on  the  lake.  The  tact  is,  that  nothing 
would  have  been  more  improbable  than  that  a  ship 
of  war  should  ever  have  appeared  upon  the  Lake 
of  Killarney ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unerring 
energy  of  Ludlow,  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  the 
long-boats,  sent  by  the  parliament  to  Castlemain, 
had  never  been  hauled  up  shallow  streams,  and  car- 
ried over  rugged  tracts  of  land.  The  surrender  of 
this  castle  terminated  hostilities  in  Munster,  and  in- 
duced about  5,000  of  the  Irish  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Ross-castle 
were  accurately  fulfilled  by  parliament,  by  which 
Lord  Broghill  was  granted  £1,000  yearly  out  of  the 
estates  of  Lord  Muskerry." 

ROSS,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  East  Maryborough, 
1 1  mile  west  by  north  of  the  town  of  Maryborough, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  north-westward,  2| 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  1$;  area,  3,007  acres.  It 
is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  east,  by  ridges  of  high 
hand  which  are  separated  by  valleys  carrying  down 
streams  from  the  bogs ;  and  on  the  south  and  west, 
by  gently  rising  grounds  of  little  elevation,  having 
outlets  through  which  the  water  of  a  chief  part  of 
the  bog  passes  to  the  Nore.  The  bog  contains  part 
of  the  summit-Une  between  the  basins  of  the  Nore 
and  the  Barrow,  extending  from  north-west  to 
south-east ;  and  it  has  a  considerable  declination  to 
the  Blackwater  stream  on  the  north-east,  and  to  the 
Cloncoos  rivulet  on  the  south-west.  "  Ross  bog." 
said  Mr.  Aher  officially  in  1814,  "  consist*  princi- 
pally of  very  soft  fibrous  peat;  and  the  summit, 
which  is  fluid  peat  or  quagmire,  is  so  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  small  pools  of  water  that  they  form  a 
greater  area  than  the  tufts  and  soft  mattings  of 
grasses,  rushes,  and  heath,  that  are  scattered  over 
its  surface,  which  render  it  almost  impassable  in 
dry  weather.  The  southern  and  eastern  edges  have 
been  long  used  as  turbary,  in  consequence  of  which 
several  acres  have  been  cut  away  for  a  few  feet  in 
depth,  leaving  the  underneath  part  from  five  to  eight 
feet  in  depth.  Where  this  new  surface  has  been  left 
undisturbed,  and  not  torn  up  or  broken  by  horses 
and  cars  passing  to  the  turbary,  it  produces  naturally 
a  tolerably  good  growth  of  grass ;  and  near  Gurteen 
there  are  several  acres  of  compact  black  bog,  from 
seven  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  in  as  good  a  state  of  pas- 
turage as  any  part  of  the  adjacent  upland."  The 
highest  and  the  lowest  points  on  the  surface  of  the 
bog  have  elevations  of  respectively  404  and  313  feet 
above  sea-level ;  and  the  maximum  and  mean  depths 
are  respectively  32  and  20  feet.  Estimated  coat  oi 
reclamation,  £3,473  7s.  4d. 

ROSS,  a  barony  in  the  north-west  of  the  county 
of  Galway,  Cormaught.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north 
and  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Mayo  ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  barony  of  Moycullen ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
the  barony  of  Ballinahincb.  Its  length,  west-north- 
westward, is  15J  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  10; 
and  its  area  is  98,630  acres,  2  roods,  18  perches, — 
of  which  21,610  acres,  1  rood,  12  perches  are  water. 
The  surface  ib  nearly  identical  with  Joyce-Country, 
and  forms  the  north-west  portion  of  the  largely-un- 
derstood district  of  Cuxnkmara  [which  see];  and 
it  comprises  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  most 
alpine  and  sublimely  beautiful  scenery  of  the  high- 
lands of  Connaught.  The  limits  include  a  portion 
of  the  upper  part  of  Killery  Harbour  in  the  north- 
west, the  whole  of  Lough  Nafooey  in  the  centre,  a 
large  part  of  Lough  Mask  in  the  north-east,  and  a 
large  part  of  Lough  Corrib  in  the  south-east ;  and  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  interior  is  drained  by 
several  rivulets  to  Lough  Mask,  and  by  the  Bealna- 
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brack  river  and  it*  affluent*  to  Lough  Corrib.  Some 
of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  barony  will  be  found  no- 
ticed under  the  words  Maam,  Leenane,  Salruc, 
Killkky.  Corrib,  and  Mask. — This  barony  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Ross,  and  part  of 
the  parishes  of  Ballinculla,  Ballinrobe,  and  Cong. 
The  chief  villages  are  Derry,  Cloghbrark,  and  Lee- 
nane ;  but  they  are  mere  hamlets ;  and  not  one  of 
them  has  twenty  houses.  Pop.  of  the  baronv,  in 
1831,  8,685;  in  1841,  9,758.  Houses  1.809.  fam- 
ilies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,593;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  162 ;  in  other  pursuits,  68.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
8 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1*4 ;  on  tbeir  own 
manual  labour,  1,612;  on  means  not  specified,  19. 
Mules  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  344;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  180;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,640.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
118;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  104 ;  who  could 

neither  read  nor  write,  3,943  The  barony  of  Ross 

lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Ballinrobe. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  1,594 ;  and 
of  these,  1,362  were  valued  under  £5, — 167,  under 
£10,-25,  under  £15,-15,  under  £20,-10.  under 
£25,-5,  under  £30,— 2,  under  £40,-3,  under  £50, 
—and  5,  at  and  above  £50. 

ROSS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ross,  12}  miles 
north-west  of  Oughterard,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
Length,  westward,  12}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  8; 
area,  59,651  acres,  1  rood,  25  perches,— of  which 
5,430  acres,  26  perches  are  in  Lough  Mask.  226 
acres,  2  roods,  24  perches  are  in  Lough  Corrib,  630 
acres,  1  rood,  7  perches  are  in  Lough  Nafooey,  and 
106  acres,  3  roods,  5  perches  are  in  small  lakes. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4.361 ;  in  1841.  4,804.  Houses  895. 
About  1,000  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  parish  are 
good  land  ;  but  all  other  parts  of  the  parish  are  pre- 
vailingly mountainous,  extensively  waste  and  inac- 
cessible, and  very  scantily  available  for  the  purposes 
of  productive  tillage.  The  Devil's- Mother  moun- 
tain on  the  northern  boundary  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  2,131  feet;  a  mountain  on  the  north- 
west boundary  has  an  altitude  of  2,218  feet,  and 
flings  down  an  alpine  waterfall ;  a  mountain  on  the 
western  boundary  has  an  altitude  of  1,536  feet; 
Letterbrickaun,  on  the  western  boundary,  has  an  al- 
titude of  2,193  feet ;  a  height  on  the  western  border 
has  an  altitude  of  2,052  feet ;  two  heights  on  the 
south-western  boundary  have  altitudes  of  2,307  and 
2,128  feet;  Bunnacunneen,  in  the  central  district, 
has  an  altitude  of  1,902  feet;  two  heights  on  the 
southern  border  have  altitudes  of  1,383  and  1,370 
feet ;  and  a  height  on  the  eastern  border,  overhang- 
ing Lough  Mask,  has  an  altitude  of  1,230  feet. 
Lough  Nafooey  extends  from  west  to  east  in  the 
centre  of  the  parish,  and  has  a  surface-elevation  of 
only  96  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  Srahnulong  riv- 
ulet flows  along  most  of  the  northern  boundary. 
The  Glenlosh  and  the  Joyce  rivulets  rise  in  the 
north-western  district;  the  hitter  makes  a  large 
waterfall  not  far  below  its  source ;  and  the  two  com- 
bine near  Maam  Inn,  to  form  the  Bealnabrack  river, 
which  thenceforth  constitutes  the  principal  drain 
of  the  parish  toward  Lough  Corrib.  The  western 
arm  of  Lough  Mask  extends  up  the  north-eastern 
boundary  ;  and  the  south-western  arm  extends  wholly 
within  the  interior.  The  principal  isles  and  islets 
of  Lough  Mask  belonging  to  the  parish  are  Lasteen- 
beg,  Lasteenmore.  Carrigeen,  Innishowen,  Scattered- 
Rock,  Carrigeennaweelann,  Carrigeenagar,  Rock- 
Island,  Red-Island,  Rig-Island.  White-Island.  Kil- 
bride-Rock, Lussenmore  -  Rock,  and  Oyster- Rock. 
The  chief  of  the  numerous  hamlets,  or  tiny  clusters 
of  miserable  huts,  are  Toulegee,  West-Crumhn, 


East -Maam,  Raigh,  Corr,  Griggin,  Shanafaragb- 
aunbeg,  Shanafaraghaunmore,  Drin,  Finny,  Foz- 
hillmore,  Kilmore,  East -Glen  beg,  Shaitadullaurt, 
Coolin,  Upper  Kilbeg,  Lower  Cloghbrark,  Fpper 
Cloghbrack,  America,  Boocaun,  Cahirgall,  Berdevy, 
Cornoor,  Fairhill,  East-Rusheen,  and  West-Carriefc. 
In  the  year  1431,  a  monastery  was  founded  at  Ro*» 
or  Roas-Traily,  upon  Lough  Mask,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  for  Conventual  Franciscans;  and,  in  1471'. 
it  was  reformed  by  the  Observantines. — This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kelmolar  a 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Tuaro.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £430.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Fair- 
hill  and  Finny,  and  a  private  house  used  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Maam,  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively from  800  to  1,000,  from  500  to  600,  and 
about  800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel  of  Currana- 
roona,  in  the  parish  of  Cong.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  33,  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to 
4,663 ;  and  2  daily  schools  at  Ballinonagh  and  Fair- 
hill — the  former  of  which  was  salaried  with  £IO 
a-year  from  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Education  Society 
— were  usually  attended  by  about  75  scholars.  In 
1843,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  »  lai row- 
keel  were  salaried  with  £8  each  from  the  National 
Board,  and  had  on  their  books  107  boys  and  64  girls. 

ROSS,  barony  of  Clare,  co.  Galway.  See  Ross- 
BffiTiT 

ROSS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilballyowen. 
barony  of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands 
at  the  bead  of  a  creek  or  small  bay  of  its  own  name, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  1}  mile  north-north- 
east of  Kilbaha,  and  5.J  miles  west  of  Carrigaholt. 
In  its  vicinity  are  an  ecclesiastical  ruin  called  Tem- 
plcnaneeve,  two  burying-grounds,  the  ruins  of  Clogh- 
aunsavaun-castle,  a  cave,  Kiltrellif-lodge,  and  the 
hamlet  of  Fodry.  Area  of  the  village,  5 acres.  Pop., 
in  1841.  184.    Houses  26. 

ROSS,  a  small  harbour  in  the  parish  of  Kileom- 
mon,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  Broadhaven,  or  rather 
consists  of  the  mouth  or  lower  part  of  Strawaddarori 
bay,  an  eastward  ramification  of  Broadhaven,  7$ 
miles  north-east  by  east  of  Belroullet.  Strawaddacon 
bay  penetrates  the  land  II  miles  south-eastward,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  about  3  furlongs  ;  and  receives  at 
its  head  the  rivulets  Glenamoy  and  Muingnabov . 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  usually  called  Ross 
bar,  has  never  less  than  3  feet  of  water  in  even  the 
lowest  tides ;  and  the  space  immediately  within  it, 
usually  called  Ross  harbour,  affords  a  secure  asylum 
to  small  vessels.  A  ferry,  called  Ross  ferry,  is  sta- 
tioned on  the  harbour  to  keep  up  the  communication 
between  Belmullet  and  Portacloy. 

ROSS,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Killanin,  bar- 
ony of  Moyeullen,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  ex- 
tends along'  the  north-east  side  of  a  lake  of  its  own 
name,  between  Lough  Corrib  on  the  cast,  and  the 
great  road  to  central  and  northern  Cunnemara  on 
the  west,  and  is  situated  4]  miles  south-east  of 
Oughterard,  and  9  north-west  of  Galway.  It  is  a 
well  kept  and  naturally  romantic  place  ;  and,  in  com- 
bination with  the  waters  and  the  rocky  shores  of 
Lough  Corrib,  and  with  the  isolated  position  of  its 
own  large  lake,  it  presents  features  as  curious  as 
they  are  beautiful.  Its  proprietor  is  James  Martin, 
Esq.  Ross  lake  is  2  miles  m  length,  and  5  furloi  gs 
in  extreme  breadth ;  and  it  extends  along  the  mutual 
border  of  the  parishes  of  Killanin  and  Moyeullen. 

ROSS,  a  hike,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Donagh- 
moyne,  barony  of  Forney,  co.  Monaghan,  but  chiefly 
in  the  parish  of  Creggan,  barony  of  Upper  Fews, 
co.  Armagh,  Lister.  It  lies  1$  mile  west  bv  north 
of  Crosanaglcn,  and*)  south-east  of  Castle-Blayney. 
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Its  length  is  7  furlongs  ;  its  breadth  i<  \  u  mile  ;  and 
its  surface-elevation  above  sea-level  is  286  feet.  Not 
far  train  its  centre  is  an  islet. 

ROSS,  or  Rosse,  a  hamlet  in  tbe  parish  of  Tara, 
barony  of  Skreen,  co.  Meatb,  Leinster  It  stands 
on  the  road  from  Dunshaughlin  to  Navan,  I|  mile 
of  the  village  of  Tara,  and  3J  miles  north- 
of  Dunshaughlin.  Either  this  place,  or, 
u  «nme  say,  the  town  of  New  Ross,  gives  the  title 
of  Earl  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  to  tbe  noble  family 
of  Parsons.  In  1620,  Sir  William  Parsons,  tbe  first 
distinguished  figurant  of  the  family  in  Ireland,  was 
created  a  baronet;  in  1681,  Sir  Richard,  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  baronet,  was  created  Baron 
Oxmantown  and  Viscount  Rosse;  in  1718,  the  se- 
cond Viscount,  the  son  of  the  first,  was  advanced  to 
tbe  dignity  of  Earl  Rosse ;  and,  in  1746,  at  the  death 
of  Richard,  the  second  Earl,  tbe  titles  became  ex- 
tinct. But  Sir  William  Parsons,  Bart,  of  Birr,  the 
descendant  of  the  brother  of  the  first  baronet  of  the 
elder  branch  of  tbe  Parsons  family,  and  the  posses- 
sor in  his  own  right  in  his  own  descent  of  another 
baronetcy,  inherited  the  family  estates  of  the  deceased 
Earls ;  and  the  descendants  of  this  gentleman  now 
ei  joy  the  revived  titles  of  the  peerage.  The  present 
Earl,  William  Parsons,  was  born  in  1800,  and  suc- 


ceeded to  tbe  earldom  in  1841  ;  ami  he  possesses  a 
distinguished  name  in  literature  and  science.  The 
family  seat  is  Birr-castle,  adjacent  to  the  town  of 
Birr,  in  King 's  county. 

ROSS  (New),  or  St.  Mart's  of  New  Ross,  a 
parish  on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Ban- 
try,  and  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
contains  the  town  of  New  Ross,  and  tbe  village  of 
Maudlins.  Length,  south-eastward,  3J  miles ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  2j ;  area,  4,922  acres,  I  rood.  27 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
7.901,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties, 7,523  ;*  in  1841,  9.131.  Houses  1,395.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841.  1,719.  Houses  283. 
Area  of  the  village  of  Maudlins,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  289.  Houses  48.  The  town  of  New  Ross 
will  form  the  subject  of  next  article.  The  river 
Barrow  flows  in  majestic  and  beautiful  sinuosities 
along  most  of  the  northern  and  the  whole  of  tbe 
western  boundaries,  from  a  point  1|  mile  above  the 
influx  of  the  Nore,  to  a  point  1 J  mile  below  the  town 
of  New  Ross.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  compara- 
tively bold,  and  very  picturesquely  varied ;  and  the 
whole  parochial  surface,  in  a  general  new,  is  finely 
diversified  in  surface,  not  a  little  beautiful  in  natural 
features,  aggregately  rich  in  soil,  and  profusely  or- 
nate in  artificial  dress  and  embellishment.  Among 
the  numerous  rural  residences  are  Mary v die,  Oak- 
lands-house,  Arnestown-house,  Belleview-cottage, 
Newtown-house,  Erin-vale,  Ardross-cottage,  Bawn- 
inore-house,  Shanballyroe-bouse,  Castle  view,  Mac- 
murrough-cottage,  Macmurrough-housc,  Rosemount- 
lodge,  Roseinount-house,  and  Talbot-hall, — the  last 
the  seat  of  the  well-known  J.  H.  Talbot,  Esq.  Tbe 
principal  antiquities  within  the  rural  districts  arc 
the  ruins  of  Alacmurrough-castle,  Arnestown-castle, 

Mountgarret-castle,  and  a  monastery  This  parish 

is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  XI 10  Is.  24d.,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £220  5s.  5jd.  ;  and  the  latter  are  im- 
propriate in  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny.  The 
vicarages  of  New  Ross  and  Temfleudigax,  the  im- 
propriate  curacy  of  Balltbrazil,  the  appropriate 
curacy  of  Kllscamlan,  and  the  rectories  of  Old 

*  Tbe  discrepancy  appears  b>  be  produced  by  the  Census 
including  within  St.  Mart's  uf  New  Kuan  the  pariah  of  Tu'- 
"it,  which,  besides  bi-ing  a  distinct  parisli.  really  liea 


Rosa,  Bally  ane,  Clowleich,  Carnach,  and 
TtJLLERAGHT  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  New  Ross.  But  within  the  benefice  lies 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Templeudigan  ;  and  the  sta- 
tistics of  that  curacy  are,  in  consequence,  not  in- 
cluded in  those  of  the  benefice.  Length  of  the 
union,  13  miles ;  breadth,  5.  Pop.,  in  1831,  12.525. 
Gross  income,  £1,148  9s.  Ofrd. ;  nett,  £1,050  8s. 
7$d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  One  stipendiary  curate 
for  New  Ross  parish  receives  a  salarv  of  £75,  and 
the  surplice  fees  ;  and  one  for  Old  Ross  receives 
£69  4s.  7,}d.  The  church  of  New  Ross  was  built 
in  1813  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £2,676  18s.  5jd.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  tbe  sum  of  £2,861 
10s.  9}d.  raised  by  subscription.  Sittings  1,000; 
attendance,  about  400.  There  is  a  church  also  in 
Old  Ross.  The  Protestant  dissenting  meeting-house 
is  attended  by  130 ;  the  Quakers'  meeting-bouse,  by 
18;  the  Wesle  van  Methodist  meeting-house,  by  50; 
and  the  Primitive  Methodist  meeting-house,  by  100. 
j  The  New  Ross  parochial  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
,  3  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  about  2,500.  Tbe 
!  Roman  Catholic  nunnery  chapel  is  under  the  care  of 
I  the  parochial  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  bas  an 
attendance  of  about  90.  The  Roman  Catholic  friary 
j  chapel  is  under  the  care  of  4  friars,  and  has  an  at- 
tendance of  1.500.  The  Cusbenstown  and  Tully- 
rath  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  1, 000  and  700;  and.  in  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united. 
In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ross  parish  con- 
sisted of  809  Churchmen,  73  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  6,519  Roman  Catholics;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
union  consisted  of  1,139  Churchmen,  76  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  11,292  Roman  Catholics;  3  daily 
schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  a  ladies' 
boarding  school,  and  another  was  conducted  by  the 
inmates  of  the  nunnery,  and  salaried  with  £25  a-year 
from  tbe  National  Board — were  usually  attended  by 
I  about  240  scholars ;  10  other  daily  schools  in  the 
]  parish — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £32  a-year 
j  and  other  advantages  from  bequest  by  Mr.  Ivory, 
one  with  £15  from  the  National  Board  and  local 
subscriptions  and  donations,  and  one  with  £10  from 
legacies  by  Mr.  Hughes,  £3  3s.  from  Mrs.  Paul,  and 
about  £37  from  subscription — had  on  their  books 
487  boys  and  174  girls;  and  there  were  4  other  daily 
schools  in  the  other  parishes  of  the  union. 

ROSS  (NKW), 

A  post,  market,  and  sea-port  town,  and  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  the  parish  of  New  Ross,  barony 
of  Bantry,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  tbe 
left  bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  and  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road  from  Waterford  to  Wexford,  with 
that  from  Fethard  andArthurstown  to  Thomastown 
and  Carlo w,  8}  south  by  east  of  Graiguenamanagh, 
9  south-east  of  Innistiogue,  91  north  of  Arthurstown, 
9^  south-west  of  Stone- Pound,  10  north-nortb-east 
of  Waterford,  12  south-cast  of  Thomastown,  15J 
south-west  by  west  of  Enniscorthy,  164  west  by 
north  of  Wexford,  19  south-south-  west  of  Newtown- 
barry,  and  67  south-south- west  of  Dublin 

Approaehe*  and  Environ*.] —  New  Ross  is  so 
peculiarly  situated  as  to  have  been,  till  quite  re- 
cently, approached*  from  Dublin  by  four  different 
routes,  all  hilly  and  circuitous,  and  each  encumbered 
with  sufficient  disadvantages  to  occasion  a  constant 
competition  among  tbe  routes  for  eligibility.  One 
was  by  way  of  Enniscorthy,  774  miles  in  length,  and 
1  offered,  between  that  town  and  New  Ross,  no  more 
I  striking  feature  of  natural  or  artificial  scenery  than 
a  profusion  of  small  field  enclosures,  fenced  by  furze 
hedges ;  another  was  by  way  of  Newtownbarry,  67 
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miles  in  length,  and  ran  so  closely  along  the  base  of 
the  Mount- Leinster  and  Blackstairs  mountains  as  to 
command  a  prolonged  series  of  interesting  and  power- 
ful  views  ;  another  was  by  way  of  Carlow  and  Bor-  ' 
ris,  68J  miles  in  length,  and  conducted  through  a  , 
poor,  bleak,  and  dreary  tract  of  land  between  the 
sublimities  of  Mounts  Leinster  and  Blackstairs,  and 
the  grandeur  of  Mount  Brandon  and  the  course  of  | 
the  Barrow ;  and  the  fourth  was  by  way  of  Thomas- 
town  and  Innistiogue,  72  miles  in  length,  and  ran 
along  the  beautiful  and  highly  varied  valley  of  the 
Norc,  down  to  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Barrow.  Of  these  four  routes,  the  last  was,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  convenient ;  but  a  totally  new 
line  of  road  has  just  been  formed  from  Tullow  to 
New  Ross,  while  the  old  line  from  New  Ross  to 
Waterford  has  been  amended,  and  this  will  hence, 
forth  be  the  principal  and  most  facile  road  from  Dub- 
lin to  both  New  Ross  and  Waterford. — The  imme- 
diate environs  of  New  Ross,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Barrow,  are  much  diversified,  and  aggregately  very 
beautiful.  "  There  ore  in  Ireland  few  towns  more 
auspiciously  situated  than  that  of  New  Ross ;  '  the 
goodly  Barrow'  is  here  a  river  of  great  width ;  the 
adjacent  scenery  is  of  exceeding  beauty ;  the  majestic 
river  runs  between  the  two  rich  counties  of  Wex- 
ford and  Kilkenny  ;  its  banks  are  thickly  planted; 
and  its  surface  is  almost  literally  covered,  at  low 
water,  by  cots  of  the  salmon  fishers."* 

General  Description^] — The  Barrow,  while  pass- 
ing the  town,  flows  in  a  south-south-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  has  a  width  of  from  nearly  200  to  about 
350  yards,  the  minimum  width  being  at  the  bridge, 
and  the  maximum  width  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  town.    The  immediate  site  of  the  town  is  partly 
a  narrow  belt  of  low  ground  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  partly  the  acclivitous  face  or  rapid  slope  of  a 
hilly  ridge  which  extends  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
partly  a  sort  of  tabular  ground  at  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  summit  of  the  ridge.    The  strictly  com- 
pact and  the  business  districts  occupy  the  belt  of  low 
ground;  the  more  retired,  but  still  strictly  town  dis- 
tricts, occupy  the  sloping  ground ;  and  the  eastern 
and  north-eastern  outskirts  and  suburbs  occupy  the 
tabular  ground.    A  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Barrow  consists  principally  of  a  single,  straggling, 
and  irregularly  edificed  street,  extending  about  560 
yards  westward,  or  rather  west-north-westward, 
from  the  end  of  the  bridge ;  but  this,  though  in- 
cluded within  the  borough  limits,  stands  in  a  differ- 
ent county  from  New  Ross,  and  bears  the  separate 
and  distinctive  name  of  Rosbercon:  which  see. 
New  Ross  proper  consists  principally  of  a  terrace  or 
one-sided  street  extending  560  yards  along  the  river, 
south-south-westward  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  ; 
a  street  somewhat  parallel  with  the  terrace,  and 
about  the  same  length,  at  the  mean  distance  of  about 
90  yards  to  the  east ;  five  or  six  streets  and  lanes  run- 
ning east-south-eastward,  and  parallel  to  one  ano- 
ther, from  the  terrace  to  the  preceding  street ;  two 
principal  and  one  or  two  subordinate  streets  climb- 
ing eastward,  but  somewhat  curvingly,  up  the  face 
of  the  hilly  ridge;  a  street  of  about  450  yards  in 
length,  extending  southward  along  nearly  the  highest 
ground,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  parish-church ;  and 
a  miserably  edificed  suburb  called  Irish  town,  extend- 
ing about  700  yards  east  by  northward  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  church.    One  of  the  cross  streets, 

•  "  These  cot*  are  uf  a  very  primitive  character,  not  uulike 
canoe* ;  the;  are  propelled  by  paddle*,  rvacmbling  the  com- 
mon ipade  ;  each  boat  contain*  two  men.  Their  net  is  .m.ill 
and  square ;  it  U  drumi  up  the  instant  the  nnher  ft  el*  a  salmon 
Urike  uciiin.t  it.  There  Bre  no  fewer  than  400  boat*  on  the 
river,  jjtVinK  profitable  employment  to  800  ^men^ principally 

the  ground." 


cast -south-eastward  from  the  terrace,  extendi  on  a 
line  with  the  bridge,  and  is  spacious  and  a  chief  neat 
of  business ;  and  two  of  the  streets  parallel  with  it, 
and  of  course  fitrthcr  to  the  south,  are  also  spacious. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  town  are  of  easy  thoroughfare, 
and  present  three  facile  outlets  toward  respectively 
Goresbridge  and  Thomastown  up  the  river,  Bally- 
hack  and  Arthurs  town  down  the  river,  and  Water- 
ford and  the  baronies  of  Ida  and  Iverk  across  the 
river;  but  the  higher  or  eastern  parts  possess  very 
inconvenient  approaches  from  Wexford,  Enniscorthy, 
and  other  places  to  the  east ;  and  the  streets  down 
the  race  of  the  declivity  are  not  a  little  difficult  for 
wheeled  carriages,  and  far  from  agreeable  even  to 
pedestrians.  Part  of  the  former  town  was  destroyed, 
and  much  of  the  remainder  greatly  damaged,  during 
the  rebellion  of  1708;  and  many  of  its  present  and 
modern  buildings  have  been  very  irregularly  erected. 

Public  Building*."]  —  In  1333,  a  monastery  was 
founded  at  New  Ross,  by  Hamon  or  William  Le 
Gras  or  Grace,  for  eremites  following  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine ;  and,  at  the  dissolution,  this  establish- 
ment, together  with  its  appurtenances,  was  granted 
in  capite  to  Richard  Butler,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
Is.  .5 J.  Irish.    Some  vestiges  of  the  building  still 
exist.     At  some  date  now  unknown,  a  crouched 
friary,  or  friary  for  conventual  Franciscans,  or 
quite  as  probably  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
unrecorded  character  which  a  community  of  Fr 
can  friars  were  permitted  to  appropriate  to 
use,  was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  hilly  ridge,  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  town,  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  parish-church ;  but  in  consequence 
either  of  one  of  the  friars  having  killed  one  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  of  some  other  real  or  suspected  im- 
morality perpetrated  by  one  or  more  of  the  jnona&tic 
community,  the  town's  people  pulled  down  all  the 
buildings  of  the  monastery,  and  either  murdered  or 
expelled  the  inmates.     A  reddish  appearance  on 
some  stones  in  the  vicinity  is  still  pointed  out  by  the 
common  people  as  the  friars'  blood;  but  it  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  a  mineralogist  to  be  the  mineral  called 
haematite  The  monastery  of  St.  Saviour,  for  con- 
ventual Franciscans,  was  built  by  Sir  John  Deve- 
reux,  on  the  site  of  the  destroyed  crouched  friary  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  east  end  of  its  church  hav- 
ing long  been  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  of  New  Ross,  this  came 
to  be  called  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary.    The  monas- 
tery does  not  appear  to  have  been  richly  endowed  ; 
ana,  at  the  general  dissolution,  it  was  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Ormond.  The  church  of  the  monastery  was  »o 
well  preserved  as  to  serve  for  the  parochial  place  of 
worship  so  late  as  the  year  181 1  or  1812 ;  and  then  the 
west  end  was  injudiciously  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  erection  of  the  present  church.    The  other 
parts  of  the  abbey  church  are  still  standing;  and 
though  unroofed  and  much  dilapidated,  they  present 
to  the  artist  a  not  uninteresting  specimen  of  tht  eccle- 
siastical pointed  Btyle  of  architecture  of  the  period  at 
which  they  were  erected.    A  cemetery  exists  under 
the  pile ;  and,  with  great  absurdity,  is  popularly  as- 
serted to  extend  under  the  greater  part  of  the  town. 
"  Yet  certain  it  is,"  says  a  recent  narrator  of  the 
popular  whim,  "that  archways  have  been  discovered 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  the  abbey,  and  persons 
are  somewhat  deterred  entering  the  cemetery,  from 
the  story  of  a  soldier  who  once  entered  '  the  Black- 
Hole,'  as  the  entrance  is  called,  provided  with  a  lan- 
tern, and  accompanied  by  a  dog.    The  dog  returned, 
but  his  ill-fated  master  afford*  a  lesson  to  the  incau- 
tious antiquarian.    Another  story,  equally  believed, 
is  told  of  some  persons  who  attempted  to  take  dowu 
the  cross  from  the  chancel  wing,  but  whose  brains 
were  dashed  out  for  their  impious  temerity.  Under- 
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neath  the  cross  are  two  slabs,  of  rude  sculpture,  sup- 
posed  to  represent  these  persons.  Stone  coffins  have 
been  found ;  but  the  most  perfect  monument,  and 
the  best  specimen  of  bygone  days,  is  the  tomb  of 
Rose  Macrooin,  which  is  in  the  northern  wing." 
Two  other  curious  and  interesting  tombs  in  the  same 
wing  are  a  beautifully  sculptured  one  of  the  date 
1648,  to  the  memory  of  Matthew  Dormer,  and  an 
a  I  tar. torn  h,  sculptured  in  relief,  abundant  in  devices, 
and  with  an  ingeniously  interlaced  cross  in  relievo, 
to  the  memory  of  Peter  Butler,  the  descendant  of 
the  founder  of  Mountgarret-  castle. — The  modem 
parochial  church,  attached  to  the  old  abbey,  is  a 
neat  edifice  faced  with  cut  stone,  ornamented  with  a 
low  square  tower,  and  commanding  a  fine  new  over 
the  town  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  valley  of  the 
Barrow.  The  parochial  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  spaciousness.  The  chapel  of 
the  modern  friary  is  a  handsome  edifice,  erected  after 
spirited  designs.    The  modern  convent  or  nunnery 

is  situated  in  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  town  

The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  which  are  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been 
built  about  the  year  1310,  and  which  were  in  mili- 
tary requisition  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  which — greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  loyal  pop- 
ulation in  1798 — were  so  far  destroyed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18t  h  century,  as  to  be  rendered  completely 
unserviceable.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  near 
the  river,  stood  the  North  Gate ;  on  the  east  side, 
were  the  Maiden  Tower,  the  Market  Gate,  Bunion 
Gate,  Wearers'  Tower,  and  Broguemakers'  Tower ; 
and  on  the  south  side,  were  the  Three  Bullet  Gate, 
Mary's  Tower,  and  the  Priory  or  South  Gate.  The 
bridge  across  the  Barrow,  connecting  New  Ross  with 
Kosbe  rcon,  is  approached  by  a  causeway  of  150  feet 
in  length,  and  is  itself  a  wooden  erection  of  358  feet 
in  length,  having  footpaths,  a  portcullis,  and  orna- 
mented railings.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
dissenting  meeting-houses,  the  school-houses,  the 
workhouse,  the  fever  ho*pitnl.  the  scssions- 
the  bridewell,  the  market-house,  the  corn- 
market,  and  the  barrack. 

Poor-law  Union.]— The  New  Ross  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  100th,  and  was  declared  on  March  23, 
I  ~40.  It  comprises  parts  of  the  counties  of  Wexford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Carlo w,  and  comprehends  an  area  of 
18o,59C  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  67,044.  Its 
dirisions,  together  with  their  respective 
in  1831,  are,  in  co.  Carlow,  St.  Mullins,  6,844 ; 
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i  co.  Kilkenny,  Graigue,  5,819,— the  Rower,  2,725, 
— Iciiistiogue,  1,807, — Dysertmoon,  3,845,  —  Ros- 
bercon,  2,382, — and  Woodstock,  3,498 ;  and  in  co. 
Wexford,  Fethard,  4,029,— Tintern,  4,970,— Dun- 
brody,  5,131,  — Whitechurch,   3,055,  —  Camagh, 
1.6S0,— Old  Ross,  1,724,  — New  Ross,  8,883,— 
Adamstown,  1,643,— Newbawn,  1,952,— Clongeen, 
2,853,  —  Horetown,   2,047, — and  Templeudigan, 
3,131.    The  number  of  ex-omcio  guardians  is  10, 
I  of  elected  guardians  is  30;  and  4  of  the  latter  are 
"  by  the  division  of  New  Ross,  3  by  the  divi- 
of  St.  Mullins,  2  each  by  the  divisions  of  Feth- 
ard, Tintern,  Dunbrody,  Graigue,  Dysertmoon,  and 
Woodstock,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  division  of  St.  Mullins  is  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
St.  Mullins  ;  the  division  of  Rower  is  in  the  barony 
of  Ida;  the  division  of  Woodstock  lies  in  the  baro- 
nies of  Ida  and  Gowran ;  the  divisions  of  Innistiogue 
»nd  Graigue  lie  in  the  barony  of  Gowran ;  the  divi- 
flon  of  Dysertmoon  lies  in  the  baronies  of  Ida  and 
Knocktopher;  the  rural  part  of  the  division  of  New 
tto»*  lies  in  the  barony  of  Bantry ;  the  division  of 
New  Ross,  including  the  chief  part  of  the  borough  of 
New  Ross,  lies  in  the  barony  of  Bantry ;  the  division 
including  a  small  part  of  the  borough 


of  New  Rots,  lies  in  the  barony  of  Ida ;  the  divisions 
of  Fethard,  Tintern,  and  Dunbrody,  lie  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Shelburne ;  the  divisions  of  Whitechurch, 
Camagh,  and  Newbawn,  lie  in  the  baronies  of 
Shelburne  and  Bantry ;  the  divisions  of  Old  Ross, 
Adamstown,  and  Templeudigan,  lie  in  the  barony  of 
Bantry;  and  the  divisions  of  Clongeen  and  Hore- 
town lie  in  the  barony  of  Shelroalier.  The  number 
of  valued  tenements  in  the  borough  of  New  Ross  is 


1,275, — in  the  Bantry  districts,  exclusive  of  the 
borough  of  New  Ross,  1,607, — in  the  Shelburne 
districts,  2,734, — in  the  Shelmalier  districts,  725, — 
in  the  Gowran  districts,  1,119, — in  the  Ida  districts, 
exclusive  of  the  borough  of  New  Ross,  1,339, — in 
the  Knocktopher  district,  116,— in  the  Lower  St. 
Mullins  district,  910,— in  the  entire  union,  9,825 ; 
and  of  this  total,  3,945  were  valued  under  £5, — 
2,203,  under  £  10,— 1.289,  under  £15,-809,  under 
£20,-506,  under  £25,-268,  under  £30,-292, 
under  40, — 166,  under  £50, — and  347,  at  and  above 
£50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property 
rated  is  £1 10, 187 ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated 
is  9,389 ;  and  of  these,  980  were  rated  for  a  valuation 
not  exceeding  £1, — 1,528,  not  exceeding  £2, — 780, 
not  exceeding  £3,-597,  not  exceeding  £4, — and 
496,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was  con- 
tracted for  on  Nov.  10,  1840,— to  be  completed  in 
Feb.  1842,— to  cost  £7,600  for  building  and  comple- 
tion, and  £1,550  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to 
occupy  a  site  of  10  acres,  3  perches,  obtained  for  £150 
of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant  and  an  annua) 
rent  of  £43  6s.  3d.,— and  to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  900  paupers.  The  date  of  the  first 
sion  of  paupers  was  July  6,  1842 ;  the  total 
diture  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,081  6s.  3d.; 
and  the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £1,416  13s. 
10(1.  The  number  of  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843, 
was  360.  The  medical  charities  within  the  union 
are  fever  hospitals  at  New  Rots,  Arthurstown,  and 
Ida,  and  dispensaries  at  Arthurstown,  Fethard,  New- 
bawn, New  Ross,  Templeudigan,  Glaninore,Graigue- 
namanagh,  Ida,  and  Innistiogue;  and,  in  1839-40, 
they  received  £561  5s.  OJd  from  subscription,  £801 
Pis.  3d.  from  public  grants,  and  £640  13s.  8d.  from 
other  sources,  and  expended  £773  10s.  lOd.  in  sal- 
aries to  medical  officers,  £279  10s.  ll£d.  for  medi- 
cines, and  £947  4s.  9d.  for  contingencies.  The  New 
Ross  fever  hospital  serves  also  as  an  infirmary,  con- 
tains 72  beds,  and  is  a  well-managed  institution ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  received  £863  5s.  lid.,  expended  £652 
18s.  Hid.,  and  admitted  455  patients.  The  New 
Ross  dispensary,  in  1839-40,  received  £115  8s.  0}d., 
and  expended  £175  10s.  7$d.,  but  made  no  returns 
of  its  dispensations  of  medicine. 

Trade.] — New  Ross,  even  in  spite  of  the  compar- 
atively near  vicinity  and  the  very  powerful  competi- 
tion of  Waterford,  is  most  advantageously  situated 
for  almost  every  department  of  trade,  and  might 
easily  be  raised  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  best 
and  most  flourishing  towns  of  Ireland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dublin  and  Belfast.  It  hitherto  has  pros- 
pered meagerly  in  proportion  to  its  advantages ;  and 
for  some  time  it  even  appeared  quite  stationary,  and 
somewhat  menaced  with  decay  ;  but  of  late  years,  it 
has  assumed  some  activity,  and  now  it  gives  a  little 
promise  of  smartly  contesting  general  trade  with 
Waterford.  The  quay  extends  650  yards  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  from  the  bridge  downward ; 
it  is,  at  present,  blocked  up  at  both  ends  with  houses, 
which  seem  to  forbid  extension  of  the  scene  of  trade, 
but  of  course  it  could  easily  be  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  demolition ;  and  it  admits  vessels  of 
2UU  tons  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  lowest  tide,  and 
vessels  of  600  tons  at  high  spring  tides.  Vessels  of 
smaller  tonnage  can  also  proceed  above  the  town  by 
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to  Innistiogue,  and  by  the  Barrow  to  St. 
and  barges  even  ascend  to  A  thy,  there  to 


communicate,  through  the 
Canal,  with  the  city  of  Dublin  and  the  river 
The  port  of  New  Rom  was  formerly  a  dependency 
of  Waterford ;  but  in  1840  it  was  made  an  indepen- 
dent shipping  port.  In  1835,  the  tonnage  sailing  from 
the  port  did  not  exceed  500  tons.  In  1843,  it  pos- 
sessed 3  small  sailing  vessels  of  aggregately  94  tons 
burden,  9  larger  sailing  vessels  of  aggregately  2,025 
tons,  and  1  steam  vessel  of  63  tons.  In  the  same 
year,  377  sailing  vessels,  of  aggregately  30,110  tons, 
entered  the  port  coastwise ;  119  sailing  vessels,  of 
aggregately  6,8(10  tons,  departed  coastwise ;  8  sailing 
vessels,  of  aggregately  2,508  tons,  entered  from  the 
colonies;  9  sailing  vessels,  of  aggregately  3, 119  ton*, 
departed  for  the  colonies ;  and  1  sailing  vessel  of  85 
tons,  entered  from  a  foreign  port.  The  import  duties 
paid  at  New  Ross,  in  1835,  were  £3,906;  in  1839, 
£14.993 ;  and  in  1844,  £22,708.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  grain,  flour,  wool,  butter,  and  bacon.  Two 
steamers  ply  regularly  to  Waterford.  Weekly  markets 
are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  Jan.  10,  Feb.  10,  March  17,  Easter  Monday 
(or  on  April  10,  if  Easter  Monday  occur  in  March), 
May  3,  Whit-Monday  (or  on  June  10,  if  Whit-Mon- 
day occur  in  May),  July  10,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  10,  Oct. 
18,  Nov.  10,  and  Dec.  8.  The  town  has  3  loan  funds, 
and  branch-offices  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Ireland.  The  principal  manufactories  in  the  town 
are  breweries,  distilleiies,  and  a  tan-yard.  The  pub- 
lic conveyances  are  the  mail-coach  in  transit  between 
Waterford  and  Wexford,  and  mail  or  stage  cars  to 
Waterford,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Thomastown,  In- 
nistiogue, Fethard,  Arthurstown,  Duncannon-Fort, 
Enniscorthy,  and  Carlow.— Railways  are  projected 
for  connecting  this  thriving  town  with  Carlow  on 
the  one  band,  and  Kilkenny  on  the  other.  One  of 
these  lines  will  commence  at  the  town  of  New  Ross, 
and  passing  through  or  Near  Graigue,  Borris,  and 
Bagnalstowu.  will  terminate  at  Carlow,  where  it 
will  form  a  junction  with  the  South  Western  rail- 
way and  other  lines,  giving  a  direct  communication 
with  Dublin.  Tbe  other  line  will  pass  from  New 
Ross,  through  or  near  Innistiogue  and  Thomastown, 

nwill  terminate  at  the  city  of  Kilkenny. 
Municipal  Affair*.] — Numerous  early  and  public 
documents — some  of  which,  however,  concern  only 
certain  commercial  privileges  which  were,  for  a  long 
period,  in  contest  between  tbe  inhabitants  of  New 
Ross  and  the  citizens  of  Waterford — make  mention 
of  the  town,  the  port,  and  the  borough  or  burgesses 
of  New  Ross.  The  principal  of  the  general  class  of 
these,  are  documents  of  14  and  51  Henry  III.,  3-and 
5  Edward  I.,  II  Edward  II.,  14  Edward  III.,  1 
Richard  II.,  28  Henry  VI..  and  2  and  3  Philip  and 
Mary ;  and  the  principal  of  those  which  possess  the 
character  of  charters  or  letters  -  patent,  are  docu- 
ments of  Roeer  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Marshal 
of  England,  49  Edward  III.,  1,  13,  15,  and  18  Rich- 
ard II.,  I,  4.  9.  and  10  Henry  IV.,  1  Henry  V.,  20 
Henry  VI.,  9  Edward  IV..  1  Richard  III.,  I  Henry 
VI II  2  Edward  VI.,  1  and  18  James  I.,  and  3  James 
1 1.  New  Ross  is  one  of  tbe  boroughs  named  in  the 
New  Rules  of  25  Charles  1 1 ;  so  that  its  corporate  offi- 
cers required  to  be  approved  by  the  Lord-lieutenant 
and  tbe  Privy  Council  of  Ireland.  Tbe  old  borough 
limits  extended  one  mile  beyond  the  town  walls, 
within  the  city  of  Wexford,  excepting  in  one  place 


the  Mountgarret  property  nearly  adjoins  the 
walls,  and  they  are  distinctly  delineated  in  the  Down 
Survey,  and  are  there  exhibited  as  including  58  acres 
withiu  the  walls,  and  3,799  acres  within  the  liberties. 
The  land  within  and  around  the  present  suburb  of 


Roslwrcon,  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient borough  of  the  name  of  Rosbereon  or  Ro*bar- 
gon;  and  this  borough  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of 
28  Edward  II.,  in  which  Gilbert  De  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford,  granted  to  his  burgesses  of 
Rosbnrgon  all  such  liberties  and  free  customs  as  bia 
grandfather  had  granted  to  his  burtresses  of  Kilkenny. 
The  boundaries  of  the  present  parliamentary  borougb 
of  New  Ross  materially  ditTer  from  those  of  the  an- 
cient borough;  and  they  extend  a  little  beyond  the 
walls  on  the  east,  and  include  the  suburb  of  Ros- 
bereon and  some  adjacent  ground  on  the  west.  The 
corporation,  according  to  charter,  was  called  "  The 
Sovereign  and  Free  Burgesses  of  New  Ross;"  con- 
sisted of  a  sovereign,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
free  burgesses  and  freemen ;  and  had,  for  its  officers, 
a  sovereign,  a  deputy-sovereign,  a  coroner,  a  capital 
burgess,  a  recorder,  a  bailiff,  a  town-clerk,  a  water- 
bailiff  and  several  inferior  officers.  A  court  of  re- 
cord was  formerly  held,  and  exercised  unlimited 
jurisdiction  ;  but,  about  45  years  ago,  it  was  discon- 
tinued. No  criminal  courts  were  held  under  tbe 
authority  of  the  corporation.  Tbe  courts  now  held 
are  merely  quarter-sessions  and  petty-sessions,  the 
latter  every  alternate  Wednesday.  At  a  meeting 
held  on  Oct.  18,  1840,  the  lighting,  cleansing,  imd 
watching  of  the  streets  were  vested  in  21  Commis- 
sioners. The  number  of  houses  valued  from  £5  to 
£10,  and  rated  at  3d.  in  the  pound,  for  the  purposes 
of  these  Commissioners,  was  276;  the  number  valued 
from  £10  to  £20,  and  rated  at  4 id.  in  the  pound, 
was  174 ;  and  the  number  valued  at  £20  and  up- 
wards, and  rated  at  6d.  in  tbe  pound,  was  79.  New 
Ross  proper,  or  the  town  on  the  Wexford  side  of  the 
Barrow,  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  constabulary  dis- 
trict, which  includes  the  stations  of  New  Rosa, 
Adamstown,  Ballinabolla,  Ballylane,  Ballywilliam. 
Berkeley,  Clonroche,  and  Killanc;  and  Rosbereon 
is  the  head-quarters  of  a  constabulary  district  in  co. 
Kilkenny,  which  includes  the  6  stations  of  Rosber- 
eon, Glanmore,  Innistiogue,  Listerlin,  Rower,  and 
Slieverue.  The  only  charitable  institution  under 
the  control  of  the  corporation  of  the  borough  is 
Trinity  Hospital,  founded  in  the  30th  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Thomas  Gregory.  "  We  find  on  re- 
cord," report  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, "the  Queens  letter  for  a  grant  to  the 
master,  brethren,  and  sisters  of  tbe  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  of  Rosse,  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
founded  by  the  ancestors  of  Sir  Patrick  Welsh,  but 
incorporated  anew  by  the  Queen,  of  St.  Saviour's 
chapel  and  St.  Michael's  chapel  in  Rosse,  as  also 
eleven  messuages  and  five  gardens  in  the  same  town, 
commonly  called  St.  Saviour's  Lands,  to  which  the 
corporation  of  Rosse  bad  a  claim,  but  which  they 
relinquished  in  favour  of  the  hospital.  It  possesses 
a  revenue  of  more  than  £200  a-yoar,  which  seems 
to  be  fairly  managed,  and  equally  divided  among  the 
inmates,  consisting  of  14  widows.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  on  this  object,  as  a  particular  return  of 
its  revenues,  he,  has  been  ordered  by  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry.  However,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
inmates  have  been  selected  exclusively  from  Protes- 
tants, there  not  being  a  single  instance  of  a  Catholic 
being  admitted.  There  is  a  sum  of  10s.  o-year,  and 
a  barrel  of  wheat,  claimed  as  a  rent  out  of  the  land 
of  Maudlins,  and  which,  although  paid,  as  far  as  we 
could  learn,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  is  now  disput- 
ed." The  landed  property  belonging  to  the  corpor- 
ation, was  at  one  time  very  extensive,  but  is  now 
reduced,  nobody  knows  how,  to  less  than  400  acres. 
Tbe  rental  of  the  existing  property  amounts  to  £181 
9s.  7jd. ;  and  is  not  likely  to  experience  any  con- 
siderable rise,  as  mtwt  of  the  property  is  let  for  live* 
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renewable  for  ever.  Tbe  borough  formerly  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and  it  now 
send*  one  to  tbe  imperial  parliament.  Constituency 
in  1841,  277.— «f  whom  7  were  freemen,  and  270 
were  £10  householders. 

Statistics.]— The  following  statistics  of  the  town, 
excepting  those  of  tenements  valued  for  poor-rate,  are 
all  exclusive  of  the  suburb  of  Rosbereon.  Area,  973 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 5,001 ;  in  1841,  7,133.  Houses 
1 .064.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  318; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  800 ;  in  other  pursuits,  461 . 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 58 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  783 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  654;  on  means  not  specified. 
84.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  1,409 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
419;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  914.  Female* 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
988;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  794 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,574.  Number  of  valued 
tenements  within  tbe  Wexford  district  of  tbe  bor- 
ough, or  New  Ross  proper,  1,245;  of  which  868 
were  valued  under  £5. — 121,  under  .£10, — 77,  under 
£15,-43,  under  £20,-75,  under  £25,-7.  under 
£30,-20,  under  £40.-19,  under  £50,— and  15,  at 
and  above  £50.  Number  of  valued  tenements  within 
tbe  Kilkenny  or  Rosbereon  district  of  the  borough, 
30;  of  which  5  were  valued  under  £5, — 8,  under 
£10,-5.  under  £15.-4,  under  £20,-2,  under  £25. 
-1,  under  £40,-1,  under  £50,  -and  4,  at  and 
above  £50. 

History.]  —  Tradition  ascribes  tbe  founding  of 
New  Rosa  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Rose,  daughter 
of  Crume,  king  of  Denmark ;  and  tbe  surrounding 
of  it  with  walls  to  another  lady  of  the  name  of  Rose, 
sister  of  Earl  S  tronpbow.  A  curious  poem,  commem- 
orative of  the  building  of  tbe  walls  and  fortifications, 
wtu  written  in  Norman- French,  about  the  year  1309, 
by  a  friar  named  Michael  of  Kildare;  the  manu- 
script of  it,  consisting  of  64  leaves  of  vellum,  and 
written  in  a  good  style  of  penmanship,  is  preserv- 
ed among  the  Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  a  copy  of  it  along  with  a  translation 
by  Miss  Landon,  is  given  by  Crofton  Croker,  in  his 
Popular  Songs  of  Ireland.  "  The  object  of  the 
writer  was  to  give  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  fortifications  and  walls  of  Ro>s,  occa- 
sioned by  the  dread  felt  by  tbe  inhabitants,  lest  tbe 
unprotected  and  open  situation  of  tbe  place  might 
cause  them  to  suffer  from  a  feud,  then  raging  with 
violence  between  two  powerful  barons,  Maurice 
Fitx- Maurice,  tbe  chief  of  tbe  Geialdines,  and  Walter 
de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  whose  deadly  wars  in  the 
year  1*264,  wrought  bloodshed  and  trouble  through- 
out the  realm  of  Ireland.  The  poet  proceeds  to 
>  the  burgesses  established  a  bye-law,  such 
beard  of  in  England  or  France,  '  that 
on  Monday,  the  vintners,  mercers,  merchants,  and 
drapers  should  go  and  work  at  the  fosse,  from  the 
hour  of  prime  till  noon  ;  on  Tuesday,  their  places 
were  to  be  taken  by  the  tailors,  ttc. ;  on  Wednes- 
day, by  the  butchers,  fee. ;  on  Thursday,  by  the  fish- 
ermen, fcc. ;  on  Friday,  by  others ;  and  on  Satur- 
day, by  the  masons,  kc.  Lastly,  on  the  Sunday, 
assembled  in  procession  tbe  ladies  of  the  town  1 
Know,  verily,  that  they  were  excellent  labourers, 
but  their  numbers  I  cannot  certainly  tell ;  but  tbey 
all  went  forth  to  cast  stones  and  carry  them  from 
tbe  fosse.  Whoever  had  been  there  to  look  at  them, 
night  have  seen  many  a  beautiful  woman— many  a 
mantle  of  scarlet,  green,  and  russet — many  a  fair 
folded  cloak,  and  many  a  gay-coloured  garment.  In 
ill  the  countries  I  ever  visited,  never  saw  I  so  many 
fair  ladies.  He  should  have  been  born  in  a  fortunate 
hour,  who  might  make  his 


The  ladies  also  carried  banners,  in  imitation  of  the 
other  parties ;  and  when  tbey  were  tired  of  tbe  duty 
assigned  to  them,  they  walked  round  the  fosse,  sing- 
ing sweetly  to  encourage  tbe  workmen.  When  the 
work  shall  be  completed,'  adds  the  poet,  '  tbey  may 
sleep  securely  and  will  not  require  a  guard ;  for  if 
forty  thousand  men  were  to  attack  the  town,  thev 
would  never  be  able  to  enter  it,  for  they  have  suf- 
ficient means  of  defence;  many  a  white  hauberk  and 
hauberpeon — many  a  doublet  and  coat  of  mail,  and  a 
savage  ^arcon — many  a  good  cross-bowman  and  good 
archers."  This  singular  account  of  the  building  of 
tbe  walls  of  New  Ross  is  not  more  curious  that  the 
account  given  by  Stonihurst: — "  There  repaired  one 
of  the  Irish  to  this  towne  on  horsebacke,  and  espie- 
ing  a  peece  of  cloth  on  a  merchant's  stall,  tooke  hold 
thereof  and  bet  the  cloth  to  tbe  lowest  price  he  could. 
As  the  merchant  and  he  stood  dodging  one  with  the 
other  in  cbeapning  the  ware,  tbe  horseman  consider- 
ing that  be  was  well-mounted,  and  tbe  merchant  and 
be  had  growne  to  a  price,  made  wise  as  though  he 
would  have  drawne  out  his  purse  to  have  defraid 
the  monie.  Tbe  cloth  in  the  meane  while  being 
tucked  up  and  placed  before  him,  he  gave  tbe  sour 
to  his  horse,  and  ran  away  with  the  cloth,  being 
not  imbard  from  his  posting  pase,  by  reason  the 
towne  was  not  perclosed  either  with  ditch  or  wall. 
The  townesmen  being  pinched  at  the  heart  that  one 
rascal  in  such  scorneful  wise  should  give  them  tbe 
sham  peine,  not  so  much  weieng  tbe  slenderness  of 
the  loss,  as  the  sbamefulness  of  the  foile,  tbey  put 
their  beads  togitber,  consulting  how  to  prevent  the 
sudden  rushing  or  the  post-hast  Hieing  of  anie  such 
adventurous  rakebell  hereafter."  The  building  of 
the  walls  and  gates  accordingly  took  place ;  the  pro- 
ject being  suggested  by  "a  chast  widow,  a  politikc 
dame,  a  bountifull  gentlewoman,  called  Rose,"  who 
"  withal  opened  her  coffers  liberallie  to  have  it  far- 
thered." 

The  town  of  New  Ross  does  not  figure  in  any 
prominent  or  important  event  previous  to  the  year 
1 642,  when  it  underwent  a  siege  from  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond.  The  Lords-justices  of  Ireland  tardily 
ordered  the  raising  of  an  army  for  tbe  reduction  of 
this  town  and  Wexford ;  and  when  Ormond,  much 
against  their  secret  inclinations,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  that  army,  they  withheld  the  comple- 
ment of  provisions  requisite  for  its  success.  "  Tbe 
Marquis  drove  the  enemy  from  several  posts,  and, 
relying  on  the  arrival  of  stores,  which  the  Justi- 
ces had  engaged  to  send  by  sea  to  Dun  cannon,  he 
formed  the  siege  of  Ross.  Repulsed  in  an  assault 
on  the  town,  into  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  2,1X10 
men,  and  having  only  three  days'  provisions,  as  he 
had  been  totally  disappointed  by  tbe  Justices,  he 
was  necessitated  to  raise  the  siege;  but  his  situation 
at  the  distance  of  about  70  miles  from  Dublin  would 
have  been  totally  desperate,  if  General  Preston, 
who  occupied  a  defile  with  a  much  superior  army  of 
G.IKX)  foot  and  650  horse,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
prevent  his  escape,  had  maintained  bis  position. 
Preston,  in  full  confidence  of  an  easy  victory  over 
an  enemy  enfeebled  by  scantiness  of  food,  and  tbe 
cold  of  winter,  rushed  from  his  strong  post  into  the 
plain.  Ormond  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
by  a  skilful  disposition  and  spirited  attack.  Tbe 
Irish  troops  thrown  into  confusion,  and  vigorously 
pressed  without  being  allowed  time  to  rally,  were 
defeated  with  tbe  loss  of  500  of  their  number,  and 
all  their  ammunition  and  baggage.  The  defeated 
army  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  English  cavalry,  who,  under  I^ord  Lisle, 
abandoned  the  foot  us  soon  as  the  victory 


gained,  leaving  Ormond  to  his  shifts,  who  miejit 
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had  not  prevented  hit  own  return  across  the  Bur- 
row, by  demolishing  the  bridge  on  that  river  in  his 
flight/ 

In  the  disastrous  year  1798,  New  Ross  sustained  a 
vcrv  severe  attack  from  a  large  body  of  rebels,  nomi- 
nalfy  under  the  command  of  Beaucbamp  Bagcnal  Har- 
vey ;  and  witnessed  the  most  sanguinary  battle,  and 
some  of  the  most  truculent  and  disgusting  sceneB  which 
occurred  during  the  whole  period  of  the  rebellion. 
M  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  chief  division  of  the  rebel 
forces  changed  its  position  from  Carrickburn  moun- 
tains, distant  6  miles  from  Rocs,  to  Corbet-hill,  a 
mile  from  that  town,  which  was  the  object  of  attack 
for  the  next  morning.  On  Carrickburn,  these  forces 
had  been  reviewed  and  organized  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Beauchamp  Bageiial  Harvey,  whom  they  had 
liberated  from  the  gaol  of  Wexford,  and  chosen  for 
The  seizure  of  Ross,  when  it 


might  have  been  effected  without  opposition,  on  the 
29th  of  the  preceding  month,  had  been  vehemently 
urged  by  a  chief  named  Hay,  and  a  great  number 
bad  agreed  to  accompany  him  for  that  purpose,  but 
the  scheme  was  postponed,  on  the  arrival,  already  re- 
lated, of  Colclough  and  Fitzgerald.  Harvey,  neither 
deficient  in  courage  nor  intellect,  possessed  not  that 
calm  intrepidity  which  is  necessary  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  military  leader,  nor  those  rare  talents  by 
which  an  undisciplined  multitude  may  be  directed  and 
controlled.  He  formed  a  plan  of  an  attack  on  three 
separate  parts  of  the  town  at  once,  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been 
put  in  execution.  Acting  as  if  engaged  in  regular 
warfare,  Harvey  sent  a  summons,  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  requir- 
ing a  surrendry  for  the  prevention  of  bloodshed  ; 
but  the  bearer,  named  Furlong,  was  shot  by  the 
troops.  Whilst  this  general  of  the  rebel  army 
was  arranging  bis  men  in  three  columns  for  the 
triple  assault,  they  complained  that  they  were  galled 
by  a  fire  from  the  outposts  of  the  garrison,  and  de- 
manded the  removul  of  this  annoyance.  To  dislodge 
the  outposts,  500  men  were  assigned  to  a  brave 
young  man  named  Kelly,  who  quickly  performed 
this  service,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  restrain  his 
irregular  band.  These  followed,  by  a  multitude 
in  defiance  of  orders,  fierce,  and  ungovernable,  many 
of  them  intoxicated,  rushed  headlong  forward,  forced 
back  the  cavalry  with  slaughter  on  the  foot,  seized 
the  artillery,  and  drove  the  troops  posted  in  that 
quarter  to  the  bridge,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  From  a  full  persuasion  of  a  decided  victory  in 
favour  of  the  assailants,  some  officers  fled,  without 
stopping,  twelve  miles  to  Waterford  with  this  alarm- 
ing intelligence.  But  as  if  plunder  were  their  only 
object,  these  victorious  rebels  pursued  no  further 
their  advantage,  while  the  royal  troops  posted  in 
other  parts,  maintained  their  stations  unassailed 
by  the  columns  destined  to  attack  their  quarters. 
These  columns  had  not  been  completely  formed, 
when  a  premature  onset  was  made  by  the  third;  and 
by  the  premature  flight  of  some  of  their  leaders 
afterwards,  with  unaccountable  timidity,  tbey  were 
totally  deranged  and  ineffective.  While  in  Water- 
ford,  the  fugitives  of  the  royal  army  announced  the 
undoubted  conquest  of  Ross  by  the  rebels ;  in  Wex- 
ford, the  fugitives  of  the  latter  asserted,  before  it 
happened,  the  total  defeat  of  their  forces  by  the 
garrison.  The  advantage  offered  was  with  ardour 
by  General  Johnson,  who,  to  rally  the  dis- 
the  utmost  exertions,  aided 


with  equal  ardour  by  two  townsmen  of  Ross, 
Devereux,  a  Catholic,  and  MacCormick,  a  Protes- 
tant, who  had  formerly  been  in  military  service. 
The  latter  rushing  from  post  to  post,  conspicuous 
with  a  brazen  helmet  and  lofty  stature,  might  strike 


with  the  semblance  of  the  G  redan  Ajax.  a  man  of 
classic  reading.     Led  back  from  the  bridge,  tb* 
troops  of  Johnson  assailed  and  drove  back  the 
confused  rabble  from  the  town,  the  outskirts  of 
which  were  now  in  flames.  Tumultuous  destruction 
prevailed  in  the  rebel  host,  regardless  of  command* 
or  plans,  and  exertions  arose  only  from  individual 
spirit,  which  prompted  men  to  volunteer  for  the 
right,  and  to  stimulate  others  by  exhortation.   By  a 
column  thus  formed,  the  combat  was  renewed,  and 
the  royal  troops  twice  driven  from  the  ground;  but 
the  Utter  were  a  third  time  rallied ;  and  the  insur- 
gents, dispirited  by  the  mishap  of  Kelly,  who  was 
disabled  by  a  wound,  left  to  their  opponents  by  a 
final  retreat  and  indubitable  victory.   In  this  irregu- 
larly fought  buttle,  which  ended  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  had,  with  the  intervention  of  long 
pauses,  a  duration  of  ten  hours,  the  loss  of  the 
garrison,  whose  number  was  1,200,  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  greater  than  it  appeared 
in  the  official  account,  where  it  was  stated  at  £50 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  whom  90  were 
found  dead  on  the  scene  of  action.   To  ascertain  the 
loss  of  the  adverse  party,  is  impossible.  Their  force 
on  Corbet-hill  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  20,000 
men,  mostly  unprovided  with  instruments  of  war, 
even  serviceable  pikes.  Of  these  not  more  than  one- 
half,  or  perhaps  a  fourth,  descended  to  the  combat. 
Doubtless  the  slaughter  wa9  prodigious,  as  they  re- 
peatedly withstood,  with  undaunted  resolution,  the 
discharges  of  musketry  and  cannon  ;  and  probably  not 
less  than  1,000.  perhaps  1,500  fell;  but  I  fear,  as  is 
asserted,  that  not  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
refugees  from  the  country,  neither  engaged  in  battle 
nor  bearing  arms,  were  numbered  with  the  dead ;  since 
the  soldiers  treated  as  enemies  alike  all  whom  they 
found  without  military  uniform.  From  a  foresight  of 
this,  all  the  Protestant  loyalists,  unfurnished  with 
military  dress,  had  been  commanded  to  surrender 
their  arms  and  quit  the  town.    Those  who,  by  dis- 
obedience to  this  order,  avoided  the  danger  of  being 
massacred  by  the  rebels  abroad,  took  post  in  some 
houses,  and  poured  such  a  tire  on  the  insurgents, 
that  one  of  the  lanes  was  almost  filled  with  desvd 
bodies.  As  by  cowards  on  both  sides  had  false  report  s 
been  propagated  of  a  total  defeat  sustained  by  their 
own  party ;  so  men  of  this  description  on  both  sides 
were  eager  to  massacre  defenceless  people  in  cold 
blood.    The  guard-house  in  Ross  had  been  filled 
with  prisoners,  among  whom  were  many  loyalist  re- 
fugees confined  through  mistake  and  malice.  The 
whole  would  have  been  massacred  by  the  runaway 
soldiers,  if  they  bad  not  been  prevented  by  the  un- 
daunted spirit  and  dignified  reproof  of  one  Cullimer, 
a  quaker.    Unfortunately  the  runaway  rebels  had 
more  leisure  than  the  soldiery  of  this  description  to 
perpetrate  a  deed  of  horror.    In  the  dwelling-house 
and  barn  of  Mr.  King  of  Scullabogue,  at  the  foot  of 
Carrickburn  mountain,  a  si  umber  of  loyalists  of  both 
sexes,  among  whom  were  at  least  seven  Catholics, 
were  confined,  collected  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  such  rebels  as  should 
become  prisoners  to  the  royalists.    Urging  that  the 
bearer  of  their  flag  of  truce  had  been  shot,  that  the 
prisoners  of  their  party  had  been  massacred  at  Dun- 
lavin  and  Carnew,  by  the  royal  troops,  and  that  a 
similar  scene  was  now  acted  in  Ross,  a  body  of 
fugitives  from  the  battle  forced  the  guard,  shot 
thirty-seven  confined  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  the  barn,  caused  all  who  were  within  it 
to  perish  in  the  flames.   The  number  of  the  burned, 
stated  by  some  at  184,  is  reduced  by  others  to  80. 
The  prime  actor  in  this  tragedy  is  said  to  have 
hitherto  remained  unaccused  und  unsuspected,  while 
some  have  been  banged  for  the  deed,  who 
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too  great  a  distance  to  take  any  part  in  its  instiga- 
tion or  execution.  Struck  with  horror  at  such 
atrocity,  and  disgusted  by  the  insolent  insubordina- 
tion of  his  troops,  Harvey  resigned  his  command,  and 
retired  to  Wexford."  [Gordon's  History  of  Ireland.] 
See  SctrLi.ABoc.CK  and  Wbxfobd  (County  or). 

ROSS  oi  n  i,  of  St.  Mart's  op  Old  Robs,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  4J  miles  east  of  New 
Ross,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south-west- 
ward,  6  miles  :  extreme  breadth,  3| ;  area,  10,663 
acres,  22  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,402;  in  1841, 
2.571.  Houses  402.  The  surface  descends  in  one  ! 
place  to  the  Barrow;  exhibits  a  diversified  and  Ix-au- 
tiful  outline ;  consists  of  land  of  a  good  quality  for  ■ 
tillage,  pasturage,  and  meadows ;  and  is  traversed  by 
the  roads  from  New  Ross  to  Enniscorthy  and  Wex- 
ford. Lacken-hill,  on  the  north-western  border,  has 
an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  629  feet ;  the  site  of 
the  church  has  an  altitude  of  253  feet ;  and  a  water- 
level  on  the  north-eastern  border  has  an  elevation  of  • 
'249  feet.  The  "principal  hamlets  are  Old  Ross, 
Mylerspaxt,  and  Moor's  -  cross  -  roads ;  the  principal 
residences  arc  Palace-house,  Ballylanc-house,  Bally- 
lane-cottage,  Creakan-house,  Erinvale,  Castle-quar- 
ter, Heath-park,  Springpark-housc,  Bush  park-house, 
and  Robinstown-house ;  and  the  principal  antiquities 
are  Old  Ross  moat,  the  site  of  Old  Ross  castle,  the 
site  of  Palace-castle,  and  the  ruins  of  Goldentown- 
house — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  New  Ross,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe 
composition,  £522  16s.  lid.  A  curate  for  Old  Ross 
receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7ld.  The  church  is  of 
unknown  cost  and  date ;  and  was  new-roofed  and  re- 
paired in  1800,  by  means  of  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  150 ;  attendance  100.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  situated  at  Cushenstown,  and  has  an  attend- 
ance of  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Tullyrath. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  276  Church- 
men, 3  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,171  Roman 
Catholics ;  a  pay  daily  school  at  Cushenstown  was 
usually  attended  by  about  60  scholars ;  and  a  par- 
ochial daily  school  was  salaried  with  £2  a-year  from 
the  rector,  £7  from  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  and  £5  from  Lord  Carew,  and  had  on 
its  books  10  boys  and  3  girls.  In  1843,  a  National 
school  at  Crick  en  was  salaried  with  £8  a-vear  from 
the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  82  boys  and  48  girls. 

ROSSANA.    See  Rosanna. 

ROSSBERCON.    See  Rosbubcok. 

ROSSCARBERY.    See  Roscarbert. 

ROSSCLARE.    See  Roslare. 

ROSSO  LOO  HER.    See  Robclocher. 

ROSSDROIT.    See  Robdroit. 

ROSSDUFF.    See  Rosdcff. 

ROSSE.    See  Ross,  co.  Mcatb. 

ROSSEE.    See  Roslea. 

ROSSERELLY.    See  Ross-Reilt. 

ROSSERICK.    See  Roserr. 

ROSSES  (The),  a  wild  maritime  district  in  the 
north  of  the  barony  of  Boylagh,  and  not  far  from 
being  identical  with  the  parish  of  Templecrone,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
the  Guidore  river ;  it  extends  southward  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Dunglo  and  the  little  bay  of  Maghera ;  it  in- 
cludes the  island  of  Rutland,  and  the  numerous  other 
small  islands  of  the  adjacent  archipelago;  and  it  com- 
prises a  total  area  of  about  thirty  square  miles. 
"  The  district  called  the  Rosses,"  says  Mr.  Fraser, 
"  consists  in  the  interior  of  bog  and  lake  in  almost 
constant  alternations.  The  bleak  surface  is  covered 
with  peat,  and  intersected  in  every  direction  by  streams 
issuing  from  the  little  loughs  which  fill  everv  hollow. 
Annagerry  hill,  388  feet  high,  near  the  head  of  the 
Gwcedorc  estuary,  is  the  principal  elevation.  .  Tho 


coast  of  this  district,  which  extends  from  the  little 
bay  of  Maghera  northward  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Gweedore,  is,  following  generally  the  sinuosities,  at 
least  twenty  miles  in  length  ;  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  shores,  vast  accumulations  of  sand  have  been 
formed  along  the  greater  part  of  the  line ;  and  as  in 
similar  situations  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic 
sea,  the  »ands  are  continually  drifting  and  advancing 
inland.  The  whole  presents  an  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance from  the  numerous  islets  of  rock  and  sand, 
smooth  lieaches,  bays,  and  coves,  into  which  the 
permeable  surface  has  been  formed  by  the  ceaseless 
action  of  the  heavy  Atlantic  waves."  The  district 
is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  its  singularly  desolate  aspect,  it  possesses 
a  considerable  sprinkling  of  population,  and  has  be- 
gun to  attract  some  notice  from  tourists. 

ROSSES  (Upper  and  Lower),  two  mutually 
adjacent  hamlets,  in  the  parish  of  Drumclifle,  barony 
of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  They  are  situ- 
ated between  the  Pool  of  Sligo  and  the  bay  of  Drum- 
clifle, 5  miles  north-west  by  west  of  the  town  of 
Sligo.  At  Bowmore,  in  the  vicinity,  subscription 
races  are  occasionally  held.  Area  of  the  hamlets,  9 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  170;  in  1841,  155.  Houses 
31. 

ROSSENALLIS.    See  Roskxallih. 

ROSSGLASS.    See  Robclasb. 

R088GIJIL.    8ee  Rosouil. 

ROSSINAN,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Ida  and 
Knocktopher,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  lies  5J 
miles  north-north- west  of  Waterford ;  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  thence  to  Kilkenny.  Length, 
south-west  by  southward,  3J  miles ;  extreme  breadth. 
2}.  Area  of  the  Ida  section,  1,705  acres,  1  rood,  2 
perches ;  of  the  Knocktopher  section,  2,628  acres, 
39  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,130;  in 
1841,  1,183.  Houses  176.  Pop.  of  the  Knock- 
topher section,  in  1841,  811.  Houses  121.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  surface  is  rocky  and  boggy  ground ; 
and  the  remainder  is  arable  and  pasture  land.  The 
rivulet  Black  water  flows  along  the  western  boundary. 
The  principal  residence  is  Ballyquin-house  ;  and  the 
chief  hamlets  arc  Rossinan,  Rahard,  Carrickannane, 
Farnogue,  Ballintlea,  and  Ballyquin.  The  ruin  of 
the  old  church  stands  at  the  hamlet  of  Roasinan.. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Kilbeacon  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £69,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £138;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Canice  cathedral.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  1, 145 ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

ROSSI  NVER,  a  parish,  9  miles  north-north-west 
of  Manor- Hamilton,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Car- 
bery, co.  Sligo,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Ros- 
cloghcr,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  The  Leitrim  sec- 
tion contains  the  village  of  Kirlocoh  t  which  see. 
Length  of  the  Leitrim  section,  west-north-westward, 
13  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  6$  ;  area,  48,843  acres, 
21  perches,— of  which  4,460  acres,  3  roods,  10 
perches  are  in  Lough  Melvin,  and  71  acres,  2  roods, 
3  perches  are  in  small  lakes.  Length  of  the  Sligo 
section,  south  by  westward,  4  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
3* ;  area,  7,932  acres,  3  roods,  14  perches.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831,  13.370;  in  1841,  14,841.  Houses 
2,556.  Pop.  of  the  Sligo  section,  in  1831,  1,215; 
in  1841,  1,275.  Houses  207.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Leitrim  section,  in  1841,  13,289. 
Houses  2.306.  Lough  Melvin  lies  partly  on  the 
north-east  boundary,  but  chiefly  within  the  north- 
east border  of  the  Leitrim  section  ;  and  it  contributes 
a  principal  feature  to  all  that  side  of  the  parish.  8ee 
Melvin  (Lough).    All  the  |K>rtion  of  sea-board 
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belonging:  to  the  county  of  Leitrim  lies  within  Ross- 
inver.  See  Lkitkim  (Coitntt  or).  Belts  of  good 
land  lie  along  Luugh  Melvin  and  the  sea,  and  the 
western  and  south-eastern  margins  of  the  Leitrim 
section  of  the  parish  j  but  nearly  all  the  other  vast 
districts  of  that  section  consist  of  moorish  and  moun- 


land  of  a  very  bad  and  unprofitable  descrip- 
tion. Dartree  mountain  on  the  lower  screen  of  Lough 
Melvin  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,712  feet ; 
a  height  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Leitrim 
section  has  an  altitude  of  1,375  feet ;  and  a  height 
on  the  western  boundary  of  that  section  has  an  alti- 
tude of  2,007  feet.  Loughs  Olenade  and  Cloonty 
lie  on  respectively  the  southern  and  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  Leitrim  section ;  the  Kilcoo  riv- 
ulet (lows  along  the  south-western  boundary  of  that 
section  to  Lough  Melvin ;  the  rivulets  Glenaniff, 
Hattoo,  and  Ballagh,  water  the  south-eastern  in- 
terior districts  of  that  section  within  the  catchment 
basin  of  Lough  Melvin;  the  Drowes  river  flows 
partly  in  the  north-eastern  interior,  but  chiefly  along 
the  north-eastern  boundary,  from  Lough  Melvin  to 
the  sea ;  and  the  Duff  river  flows  on  the  mutual 
boundary  between  the  Leitrim  and  the  Sligo  sec- 
tions. The  principal  hamlets  in  the  Leitrim  sec- 
tion are  Tullaghan,  Carrickmore,  Carricknanautiagh, 
West  Cubacreeny,  East  Cubacreeny,  New- Island, 
Forgetown,  Fortview,  Cloontygarve,  Carrickduff, 
Unshinagh,  Lisnagall,  Derreenavoggy,  Balloor, 
Woodville,  Liscally,  Drumnagran,  Crocknaboyoge, 
Tinnycullen,  Drumnacreehy,  Ballinwillin,  Drumin- 
revagh,  Ballinlig,  Cloontys'hane,  Boliebaun,  Bally- 
gan,  and  Eagle.  The  principal  seats  are  Ward- 
bouse,  Castle-cottage,  Tint-lodge,  Star-lodge,  Dun- 
carbey-castle,  Woodville,  Garrygowly,  Brookhill, 
Cottage-grove,  and  Mount-Prospect.  The  islands 
of  Lough  Melvin  belonging  to  the  parish  are  Inishe- 
her,  InJshmeen,  Inishtemple,  and  Bushkeen.  The 
Sligo  section,  to  even  a  larger  proportional  extent 
than  the  Leitrim  section,  consists  of  wild,  lofty,  and 
unprofitable  upland ;  and  it  has,  upon  its  southern 
and  it-*  south-eastern  boundaries,  two  summits  w  bich 
rise  to  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively  1,965 
and  2,113  feet.  The  Ballaghnatrillick  rivulet  rises 
on  the  southern  border,  and  runs  northward  through 
the  interior  to  the  Duff  river.  The  only  seat  in  the 
Sligo  section  is  Hollyfield-  bouse.  The  new  or 
northern  road  from  Sligo  to  Manor- Hamilton  passes 

through  the  interior  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 

a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £170;  glebe,  £170.  Gross  in- 
come, £340;  nett,  £290  17s.  2d.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Donard  in  union  with  the  curacy  of  Cryhelp,  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin  ;  but  is  resident  in  Rossinver.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £280 ;  and  one 
moiety  of  them  is  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Kil- 
more, and  the  other  moiety  is  impropriate  in  Owen 
Wynne,  Esq.  of  Hazlewood.  A  curate  receives  a 
salary  of  £75.  The  church  in  use  at  the  date  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical 
Revenues  and  Patronage,  contained  450  sittings,  and 
was  of  unknown  date  of  erection.  The  present 
church  contain*  only  280  sittings ;  and  was  quite  re- 
cently built  by  means  of  contributions  of  £807  14s. 
6d.  from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  £50  from  private  sources.  Attendance, 
from  90  to  300;  the  fluctuation  being  occasioned  by 
the  summer  influx  of  families  for  the  purpose  of  sea- 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Lecklesher 
one  officiate  and  an  attendance  of  800;  and  the 
Catholic  chapels  at  Kinlough  and  Ballyha- 
meen,  have  jointly  two  officiates,  and  a  respective 
attendance  of  2,000  and  1,700.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
1  to  1,1 


to  13,044  ;  a  Sunday  school  at  Kinlough  was  usually 
attended  by  about  38  scholars;  and  17  daily  schools 
at  Ballintrellick,  Rossinver,  Glenaniff,  Ballocba- 
meehan,  Tullaghan,  Gortnasella,  Tullv,  Bovlan, 
Kinlough,  Cordiver,  Corraduff,  Sesmo're,  Ward- 
bouse,  Dubbully,  Buckode,  Derryduff.  and  Comagee, 
had  on  their  books  700  boys  and  359  girls.  The 
school  at  Ballintrellick  was  salaried  with  £25  and 
other  advantages  from  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth;  that 
at  Rossinver,  with  £6  from  the  rector ;  that  at  Kin- 
lough, with  £10  from  subscription,  and  books  from 
the  Kildare  Place  Society ;  that  at  Corraduff,  with 
£2  and  other  advantages  from  Mr.  Latouche;  and 
that  at  Comagee,  with  £3  from  subscription.  In 
1843,  one  National  school  at  Loughmarren  had  on 
its  books  83  boys  and  97  girls ;  one  at  Cordiver  had 
63  boys  and  30  girls ;  one  at  Buckode  bad  49  boys 
30  girls ;  and  one  at  Tullaghan  had  39  boys  and  b? 
girls. 

ROSS-ISLAND.    See  Rosa,  co.  Kerry. 

ROSSLARE.    See  Roblake. 

ROSSLEA.    See  Roe  lea. 

ROSSMANOGTJE.    See  Robminocue. 

ROSSMERE.    See  Rosmere. 

ROSSMORE.    See  Rosmore. 

RO88  (New).    See  Ross,  co.  Wexford. 

ROSSNOWLOUGH.    See  Roswowlocgh. 

ROSSORY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Glenawley,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Magberaboy,  co. 
Fermanagh,  Ulster.    The  Magheraboy  section  con- 
tains part  of  the  town  of  E» m skillbv  :  which  see. 
Length  of  the  parish,  north  -  north  -  westward,  4  J 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2|.    Area  of  the  Glen- 
awley section,  2,302  acres,  34  perches, — of  which 
180  acres,  2  roods,  39  perches  are  in  the  river  Erne 
and  in  small  lakes.    Area  of  the  Magheraboy  sec- 
tion, 5,351  acres,  3  roods,  5  perches, — of  which 
165  acres,  3  roods,  31  perches  are  in  the  river  Erne 
and  in  small  lakes,  and  150  acres.  4  perches  are  a 
small  district  called  Lurgandarragh-Beg,  lying  iso- 
lated within  the  parish  of  Rossorv,  but  belonging  to 
that  of  Cleenish.    Pop.  of  the  whole  parish  of  Ros- 
sory,  in  1831,  4,338;  in  1841,  3,846.    Houses  650. 
Pop.  of  the  Glenawley  section,  in  1831,  1,065;  in 
1841,  902.   Houses  147.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districta 
of  the  Magheraboy  section,  in  1831,  2,485  ;  in  1841, 
2,197.    Houses  375.    The  surface  extends  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Erne  ;  it  presents  a  low, 
flat,  and  meadow-like  appearance ;  and  it  consists, 
in  the  aggregate,  of  very  good  land.    The  river 
Sillies  runs  eastward  to  the  Erne,  partly  through 
the  interior  of  the  Glenawley  section,  and  partly  on 
the  mutual  boundary  of  the  two  sections.  Lough 
Laragh  lies  on  the  southern  boundary ;  Lough  Ros- 
sole  lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Magheraboy 
section  ;  Lough  Lankill  lies  on  the  mutual  boundary 
of  the  two  sections;  and  Lough  Ballaghmore  lies 
cast  of  the  centre  of  the  Magberaboy  section.  The 
principal  hamlets  are  Lonaghan  and  Clonbunniagh ; 
and  the  chief  rural  residences  are  KUIyho wen-cot- 
tage, Oldcastle,  and  LisgouLabbey, — the  last  the 
seat  of  M.  Jones,  Esq.    The  principal  antiquity  is 
the  ruin  of  Lisgoul-abbcy.    An  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment, most  probably  Culdean,  was  founded  here 
hi  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  is  alleged  to 
have  been  presided  over  by  a  St.  Aid  or  Hugh,  who 
was  designated  of  Lisgovel  or  Lisgoul;  this  estab- 
lishment was  succeeded,  in  the  Pith  century,  by 
an  Augustinian  monastery,  founded  by  MacNoellus 
Mackenlef,  king  of  Ulster,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  this  second  edifice  having  gone 
to  decay,  a  third  began  to  be  erected,  in  a  most 
agreeable  situation,  by  the  toparch  Maguire,  but, 
before  being  completed,  was  overwhelmed  at  the 
general  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  given  to  Sir 
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John  Davis.  The  parish  of  Rossory  is  traversed  by 
the  various  roads  from  Eiiniskillen  to  Connaught. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Clogber.  Tithe  composition,  £240; 
plette,  £136  10s.  Gross  income,  £376  10s. ;  nett, 
£3:27  3«.  7d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  in  use  a  few 
years  ago  was  of  unknown  date,  and  had  only  250 
sittings.  The  present  and  recently-erected  church 
was  built  by  means  of  contributions  of  £1,460  Is. 
lOd.  from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  £350  from  private  sources.  Sittings 
tiOU ;  attendance  200.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  2,232  Churchmen,  31  Presbyterians, 
uid  1,833  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sunday  school  was 
usually  attended  by  about  80  scholars ;  and  7  daily 
school*  had  on  their  books  245  boys  and  94  girls. 
One  of  the  daily  schools  was  salaried  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  National  Board ;  one,  with  £4  from  sub- 
scription ;  and  one  was  a  royal  endowed  school,  sup- 
ported by  a  very  Urge  sum  from  endowments,  and 
by  fees  of  from  £1  Is.  to  £8  18s.  per  quarter  from 
the  pupils,  and  producing  £500  a-year,  a  house,  and 
33  acres  of  land  to  the  head-master ;  £250  to  the 
first  assistant,  £100  to  the  second  assistant,  and 
£400  for  distribution  into  10  scholarships.  In  1843, 
the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Laragb  and  Ash- 
woods. 

ROSS-REILLY,  or  Rosserbllt.  an  old  abbey 
in  the  parish  of  Killursa,  barony  of  Clare,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Black  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  county,  1$ 
mile  north-west  by  west  of  Headford.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1498,  by  Lord  Granard,  for 
Franciscans  of  the  strict  observance ;  and  was  re- 
paired by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  year  1(104. 
"  This  place,"  says  an  old  monasticon  quoted  by 
Button,  "  is  very  lonesome,  encompassed  on  all 
sides  with  water,  and  is  only  one  way  accessible, 
and  was  not  many  years  since  preserved  entire  bv  the 
interest  of  the  Earls  of  Clanricarde."  The  Rev. 
C«sar  Otway,  who  visited  the  abbey  in  1839,  says, 
"  It  certainly  is  the  most  entire  of  the  Irish  abbeys 
— the  walls  are  all  standing,  not  a  breach  in  any  one 
of  them.  One  chapel  even  has  its  flagged  roof  still 
remaining.  The  whole  covers,  I  am  sure,  an  acre 
and  a- half  of  ground — and  everv  accommodation  that 
any  monastery  ever  had  seems  here  to  be  provided. 
It  is  a  great  burying-place ;  but,  luckily  for  it,  the 
choir,  nave,  and  transepts,  comprising  the  different 
side  chapels,  are,  I  suppose,  only  considered  as  holy 
ground,  and  are  therefore  used  only  for  sepulture, 
and  consequently  they  are  the  only  places  that  are 
dilapidated  and  purposely  dismantled — their  orna- 
ments, as  usual,  all  torn  away.  *  *  The  whole 
«f  this  cemetery  forms  one  immense  rabbit  burrow  ; 
1  think  I  have  seldom  seen  a  warren  that  exhibited 
so  many  holes.  In  this  uncouth  habitation  for 
conies,  bones,  skulls,  and  coffins  lay  around,  that 
the  creatures  had  tossed  about,  and  by  their  thus 
rooting  up,  they  seemed  desirous  to  anticipate  the 
,-u.il  short  time  allowed  for  bodies  to  lie  entombed ; 
and,  therefore,  besides  the  common  quantity  of  these 
remains  tossing  all  about,  there  was  an  immense  heap 
lying  outside  the  church,  and  as  these  bones  seemed 
to  have  accumulated  for  ages,  and  as  the  place  from 
the  vicinity  was  very  damp,  this  immense  ossorium, 
if  I  may  so  name  it,  was  covered  with  all  sorts  of 
verdure,  mosses,  lichens,  sedums,  saxifrages,  and 
wild  strawberries  just  showing  their  fruit  between 
jaw-bones.  It  was  curious  to  see  skulls  like  wren's 
nests,  and  thigh  bones  as  green  as  cabbage-stocks ; 
the  dry  bones  had,  as  it  were,  assumed  a  new  mode 
of  existence,  and  again  served  as  the  bases  of  a  new 
hfe.    It  really  was  a  scene  on  which  a  person  might 


ponder  and  phrenologise  ;  and  1 1 
of  human  bones  I  ever  saw  interested  me  more — no, 
not  even  that  far-famed  congeries  which,  at  Cologne, 
assumes  to  be  the  remains  of  St.  Ursula's  eleven 
thousand  virgins — The  cloister*  of  Ross  are  quite 
perfect,  as  perfect  as  those  at  Muckruss  or  Quin ; 
but  they  have  not  the  picturesque  accompaniment, 
like  those  at  Killarney,  of  a  magnificent  yew-tree  in 
the  centre.  The  dormitories,  the  chapter-bouse, 
the  cellars  and  kitchens,  are  all,  as  far  as  walls  go, 
perfect.  There  the  friars,  living  in  a  low  and  damp 
situation,  had  need  of  fires,  and  they  took  care  to 
have  them.  I  never  saw  such  huge  fire-places.  The 
kitchen  hearth  would  not  disgrace  the  largest  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  one  of  the  corners  of  a 
huge  apartment,  which  seemed  to  be  a  scullery, 
there  is  a  circular  excavation,  cased  with  cut  stone, 
too  large  for  a  well — in  all  likelihood  a  place  for 
holding  live  fish,  which,  taken  out  of  the  adjoining 
river,  no  doubt  were  kept  here  for  ready  use.  Alto- 
gether, this  abbey  seemed  to  have  formed  a  little 
town  in  itself;  having  no  entrance  but  the  one,  and 
its  walls  high  and  thick,  it  was  a  sort  of  stronghold, 
and,  no  doubt,  in  the  lawless  times  before  the  Refor- 
mation, afforded  an  asylum  for  the  weak  and  perse- 
cuted, as  well  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  criminal.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  see  an  Irish  monastery  in  perfection, 
with  all  its  menage,  they  will,  before  passing  on  to 
Cong,  and  before  visiting  the  western  high  lands  of 
Ireland,  take  a  view  of  Ross-Reilly." 

ROSTELLAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Imo- 
killy,  2|  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Cloyne,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  2  miles ; 
area,  2,258  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,163;  in  1841, 
1,110.  Houses  175.  The  surface  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  Cork  Harbour,  includes  a  beautiful  little 
peninsula  south-east  of  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Great  Island,  and  largely  partakes  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  landscape,  for  which  the  general  sea-tioard 
of  Cork  Harbour  is  so  eminently  distinguished. 
Rostellan-castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Tbomond, 
is  delightfully  situated  on  the  peninsular  part  of  the 
parish,  and  presents  a  striking  object  to  vessels  en- 
tering Cork  Harbour.  The  ancient  castle, 
which  the  seat  acquires  its  designation,  was  a 
dence  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  built  by  Robert  Fitzstephen 
de  Marisco ;  and,  during  the  wars  of  the  year  1045,  it 
was  twice  assailed  and  captured.  The  present  man- 
sion was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  pile,  and  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  by  at  least 
two  of  it*  most  recent  noble  proprietor*.  The  de- 
mesne which  surrounds  it  is  exquisite  in 
and  commands  an  unequalled  view  of  the 
picturesque,  and  grand  harbour.  The  grounds 
well  planted,  display  a  profusion  of  luxuriant  ever- 
greens, and  present  many  delightful  indications  of  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
An  elevated  terrace  extends  along  the  vicinity  of  the 
water's  edge,  and  discloses  inspiriting  and  peculiarly 
attractive  view*  of  the  harbour,  and  its  shipping,  ita 
fortifications,  and  its  brilliant  and  superb  shore*. 
*'  On  this  terrace,"  remarks  Mr.  Crofton  Croker, 
"  is  a  statue  of  Lord  Hawke,  chiefly  remarkable  from 
its  position,  the  admiral's  face  Wing  turned  away 
from  the  element  on  which  he  bad  acquired  his  fame. 
Sir  Richard  Hoare,  in  his  Irish  tour,  relates  the 
following  anecdote  as  the  cause :  '  Upon  the  defeat 
of  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  Conflans,  in  the 
year  1759,  the  city  of  Cork  ordered  a  statue  to  be 
cast  of  the  English  Admiral  Hawke,  but,  in  it*  com  - 
pletion, some  objection  was  made  by  the  citizens, 
upon  which  the  noble  Inchiquin  said  that  he  would 
pay  for  it,  which  he  did,  and,  as  a  rebuke,  placed 
the  admiral's  figure  on  a  pedestal  with  his  back 
turned  toward*  the  ungrateful  city.'"  In  April  1708, 
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of  the  former  Earls  of  Inchiquin  received  from 
Queen  Anne,  along  with  many  privileges,  to  the 
manor  of  Rostellan,  a  grant  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  adjoining  land  which  his  lordship  had  embanked 
from  the  tide.  Some  notice  of  the  anoestorial  history 
of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond  will  be  given  under  the 
word  Thomond  :  which  see.  Fairs  are  held  at 
Rostellan  on  Feb.  2,  March  25,  Aug.  15,  Nov.  7. 
and  Dec.  26  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separ- 
ate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  compo-  I 
rition  and  gross  income,  £28H  7*.  3jd. ;  nett,  £273  | 
'  s.  5]d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  Previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  Rostellan  rectory 
formed  part  of  the  benefice  of  Aghada.  There  is  no 
church.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  1,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Aghada  and 
Gurrane.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
75,  and  the  Roman  Cathobcs  to  1,134;  and  3  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £10  a-year 
from  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  £10  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Thomond — had  on  their  books  59  boys  w.d 
31  girls. 

ROSTRF.  VOR,  or  Rosbtrrvor,  a  small  sea- 
port and  post  town,  and  a  most  beautiful  watering- 
place,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbronev,  barony  of  Upper 
Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  at  the  south 
base  of  the  Mourne  mountains,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  upper  part  of  Lough  Carlingford,  and  on  the 
road  from  Newry  to  Kilkeel,  2  miles  east  of  Warren- 
point,  3|  bv  water  north  of  Carlingford',  7  south- 
east by  south  of  Newry,  7f  west-north- west  of  Kil- 
keel, 114  north-cast  of  Dundalk,  and  51*  north  of 
Dublin.  The  town  is  delightfully  situated  on  a 
gentle  acclivity,  which  rises  from  a  little  cove  of 
Lough  Carlingford,  and  commands  thrilling  views  of 
the  woods,  mountains,  and  waters  of  the  lough's 
basin.  "  Behind,  picturesque  and  broken  bills  screen 
it  from  the  east  and  north ;  and  fine  oak  woods  fill 
their  ravines,  and  climb  almost  to  their  summits; 
the  little  cove  is  in  front  of  the  village,  opening  out 
into  the  wide  circular  bay,  with  iu  elevated,  dark, 
and  abrupt  mountain  boundaries;  while  on  either 
side,  the  village  is  flanked  by  the  happiest  combina- 
tion of  wood  and  lawn,  copse  and  garden,  villa  and 
cottage."  Mr.  Inglis,  from  whom  we  have  made  this 
quotation,  declares  Rostrevor  to  be  "one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  Ireland,"  and  concludes  bis 
notice  of  it  witb  the  remark,  that  "nature  has  cer- 
tainly done  much  for  it,  and  art  enough."  Slieve- 
Iianc,  which  rises  immediately  east  of  the  town,  has 
an  expressive  and  powerful  contour,  attains  an  alti- 
tude of  1,505  feet  above  sea-level,  is  overhung  on 
the  north-east  and  north-north-east  by  far  loftier  and 
more  imposing  summits  of  the  alpine  mountain  group 
of  Mourne,  commands  a  singularly  extensive,  varied, 
and  magnificent  expanse  of  landscape,  and  often  bears 
the  names  of  Rostrcvor  mountain  and  Cloghmore 
mountain,  the  former  in  consequence  of  its  close  ad- 
jacency to  the  town,  and  the  latter  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  bearing  upon  a  shoulder  about  half-way 
up  the  ascent  a  huge,  detached,  and  most  singularly 
situated  stone.  See  Clocqhmorr.  All  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  the  town  arc  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful ;  glens,  bills,  and  turn u luted  grounds  are  marked 
by  intricacy  and  power  of  feature,  and  by  opulence 
and  taste  of  sylvan  and  verdant  dress villas  and 
cottages  ornees,  displaying  every  kind  of  rustic  arch- 
itecture, crown  almost  every  lower  and  secondary 
eminence  ;  and  roads  run  around  the  mountain,  and 
penetrate  the  secluded  glens.  The  Lodge,  the  seat 
of  David  Ross,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  town  and 
the  circumjacent  lands,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
rn  outakirt  of  the  town,  and  is  distinguished 
the  smaller  rural  residences  by  the  extent  of  its 


grounds  and  the  superior  munificence  of  its  pl.*w:  Na- 
tion*.   "  Three  miles  to  the  east  of  Warrenapoint," 
say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "is  beautiful  Roetrevor. 
There  are  few  places  in  Great  Britain  that  offer 
stronger  temptations  to  visitors — who  lore  the  pic- 
turesque, enjoy  the  magnificence  of  nature,  or  desiiw 
tranquil  and  healthful  retirement.    Althougk  coak- 
pletely  open  to  the  tea,  it  is  approached  only  by 
mild  southern  breezes ;  the  adjacent  hiils  protect  it 
completely  on  the  north  and  east;  and  a  prooaontory, 
covered  with  luxuriantly  grown  trees,  juts  between 
it  and  the  west ;  villas,  mansions,  and  cottages  or- 
ncVs  surround  it  on  all  sides,  wherever  the  moun- 
tains have  left  small  nooks  of  verdure,  and  stream- 
lets innumerable  are  rippling  down  into  the  valley 
from  the  hill  sides.    Under  the  fostering  care  of  it* 
owner,  David  Ross,  Esq.,  the  village  has,  within 
the  last  few  years,  grown  to  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  a  town ;  its  natural  beauties  hare  been 
appreciated — it  seems  the  very  temple  of  health — 
and  persons  from  all  the  northern  and  midland  coun- 
ties of  Ireland  have  made  it  their  place  of  residence 
— at  least  for  a  season.    Consequently,  neat,  clean, 
and  well-built  cottages  have  sprung  up  along  the 
banks  of  the  bay,  which  are  furnished  for  and  let  to 
lodgers.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  spot  that  looks 
more  happy  and  prospering  than  this — so  beautifully 
situated,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  mighty  mountain, 
and  bordering  upon  the  ocean,  into  which  its  gardens 
absolutely  run.      A  delightful  walk,  completely 
covered  over  by  trees,  conducts  from  tbc  q^uny  for 
nearly  a  mile  along  the  margin  of  the  bay,  giving  to 
view  at  almost  every  step  some  prospect  which  had 
not  previously  challenged  the  stranger's  attention. 
Nearly  in  the  .centre  of  the  town  stands  tbe  present 
parish-church  of  Kilbroney ;  a  little  way  up  the  hill 
are  a  neat  scboolhouse,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel, — the  latter  commanding  a  charming  view  of 
tbe  town  ;  and  about  a  mile  to  the  north-north-east, 
on  the  roads  to  Castlewellan  and  Ratkfriland,  are  a 
large  bleaching-mill  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  church 
of  Kilbroney.    About  $  of  a  mile  south-west  of  the 
town,  on  the  point  of  a  small  peninsula  or  promon- 
tory, stands  a  handsome  and  very  conspicuous  obeli&k, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  General  Koas.    It  is  situ- 
ated in  tbe  midst  of  a  field,  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
deep  fosse  and  embankment;  it  consists  of  cut  stwie. 
and  rests  on  a  base,  which  forms  a  number  of  steps 
composed  of  the  same  material ;  and  it  bears  on  its 
four  sides,  the  record  of  the  various  engagements  in 
which  tbe  General  acted  a  distinguished  part,  and 
particularly  of  that  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  lathe 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  eld  ivy-mantled  castle, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  tbe  lords  of  Iveagh, 
but  at  so  remote  a  period,  or  in  such  circumstance* 
of  comparative  obscurity,  that  the  very  personal 
name  of  its  founder  bas  become  lost  to  history.  The 
town — or  rather,  in  tbe  first  instance,  tbe  castle, 
which  originally  bore  the  appellation  of  Castle- Rory 
— is  «id  to  have  acquired  its  name  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Whit- 
church to  Viscount  Dungannon,  the  lady's  own 
name  being  Rose,  and  the  patronymic  of  her  hus- 
band being  Trevor ;  and  the  cattle  was,  at  one  time, 
the  seat  of  the  Viscounts  Dungannon,  and  continued, 
till  its  demolition,  to  bear  the  name  of  Rose- Trevor. 
The  town  carries  on  no  trade,  beyond  the  supply  of 
its  own  immediate  neighbourhood ;  yet  a  few  hsbing- 
boats  seek  shelter  at  tbe  small  quay,  and  an  occa- 
sional sloop  comes  up  witb  coals.    Fairs  are  held  in 
tbe  months  of  Feb.,  April,  June,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Nov., 
and  Dec;  but  the  days  for  holding  them  vary  every 
year.    The  principal  rural  residences  within  a  miie 
of  the  town  arc  Amos- Vale,  Richmond, 
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park,  the  Vicarage-house,  Fairy-Hill,  Craigficld,  and 
the  Lodge.  Area  of  tbe  town,  58  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  990;  in  1841.  083.  House*  118.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  24 ;  in  manufacture* 
and  trade,  74 ;  in  other  pursuits,  54.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  16 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  74;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  53 ;  on  means  not  specified,  9. 

ROSTRUNK,  a  small  island  in  the  parish  and  bar- 
ony  of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  lies  in 
Clew  bay,  2  or  3  perches  from  the  north  shore  of  that 
bay,  and  3}  miles  west  of  Newport-Pratt.  It  mea- 
sures about  3  furlongs  in  length,  contains  a  coast- 
guard station,  and  has  on  its  north-east  side  a  well- 
sheltered  harbour. 

RODGHAN,  a  lake  in  the  southern  district  of 
the  parish  of  Donaghenry,  2  miles  south-west  by 
south  of  Stewartstown,  barony  of  Dungannon,  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  measures  about  half- a- mile  in 
length,  and  has,  on  its  south-west  side,  the  demesne 
of  Rotighan-castle. 

ROUOHFORT,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of  Tero- 
plepatrick,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  stands  a  little  south  of  the  road  from 
Belfast  to  Antrim.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  31  and 
Nor.  29.    Pop.,  in  1831,  195.    Houses  29. 

ROUGHTY  I  I  jik  i.  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  has  its  whole  course  within 
the  barony  of  Glanerought ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
tracking  a  glen  somewhat  centrally  through  that  dis- 
trict, gave  occasion  for  the  name  of  Glanerought.  It 
rises  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  barony,  6  miles 
west  by  north  of  Inchigeelagh,  and  runs  3|  miles 
northward,  2  north-westward,  and  7  west-south- 
westward,  to  tbe  head  of  the  Ken  mare  estuary,  a 
little  above  the  town  of  Ken  mare.  One  aide  of  the 
frlen  or  vale  traversed  by  the  stream  has  a  fine  lime- 
stone soil,  is  the  best  land  in  the  barony,  and  pre- 
sents a  well -planted  and  beautifully  improved  ap- 
pearance. 

ROUNDFORT,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
cotnmon,  barony  of  Kilmainc,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  stands  1,  mile  south-south-east  of  HoUymount, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Tuam.  It  contains  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  the  residences 
of  Roundfort-cottage,  Mount-Jennings,  Bushfield, 
Mountview,  Clooncormick,  and  Carravilla.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

ROUNDHILL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
modan,  south-western  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Ban- 
don,  barony  of  Kinnalmeaky,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  25  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  254.    Houses  40. 

RODNDSTONE,  a  bay  or  natural  harbour  in  the 
parish  of  Moyrus,  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  It  is  properly  the  western  wing  or 
branch  of  Bikterbdt  Bat  [which  see] ;  and  consists 
of  tbe  channel  which  commences  at  the  island  of  In- 
nislacken,  and  extends  3  miles  northward,  with  a 
maximum  breadth  of  1  mile,  between  the  island  of 
Innisnee  and  the  mainland.  The  entrance  is  shel- 
tered from  the  south-west  storms  by  Inn  i  slack  en ; 
the  interior  is  well  sheltered  by  circumjacent  grounds 
from  most  winds  which  blow;  the  harbour  has  a 
stretch  of  nearly  3  miles  of  clear,  good  ground,  with 
from  2  to  5  fathoms  of  water ;  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  sound,  or  that  which  connects  with  the  other 
ramifications  of  Birterbuy  bay,  is  fordable  at  low 
water,  but  rocky.  The  east  side  of  Innislacken 
offers  better  access  to  tbe  harbour  than  tbe  west 

ROUNDSTONE,  a  sea-port  village  in  the  parish 
of  Moyrus,  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Gal  way, 
Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  west  shore  of  Round- 
stone  bay,  11  mile  north  of  Innislacken,  81  miles 
south-east  of  Clifden,  25,  west  of  Ougbterard,  arid 
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144  J  west  of  Dublin.  The  road  to  it  from  Gal  way 
— or,  in  fact,  from  nearlv  all  tbe  world  except  from 
Clifden—deflects  from  the  Galway  and  Clifden  road 
about  8  miles  west  of  tbe  Halfway-house,  and  goes 
past  Mr.  Martin's  fine  mountain  demesne  of  Balfina- 
hinch-castle.  The  mountain  Urrisbeg,  whose  sum- 
mit has  an  altitude  of  987  feet  above  sea-level,  im- 
mediately overhangs  tbe  west  or  landward  side  of 
the  village,  and  possesses  great  interest  both  in  the 
rareness  of  its  flora,  and  in  the  singularity  of  its 
panoramic  prospect.  M  I  ascended  Urrisbeg,"  says 
Mr.  Inglis,  "  the  evening  after  my  arrival  in  Round- 
stone.  There  is  a  mountain-path  about  half-way  up ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ascent  is  through  heathy 
slopes  and  over  rocks,  with  scarcely  anv  bog-land  in- 
tervening. Cunnemara  is  remarkable  for  the  variety 
of  flowers  and  planta  which  grow  wild  upon  its  moun- 
tains. I  gathered  on  Urrisbeg  many  very  beautiful, 
and  some  of  them  rare,  wild  flowers :  amongst  others, 
the  Irish  heath,  or  bell-heather ;  the  beautifully  pink- 
streaked  water  pimpernel ;  the  eye-bright,  with  its 
little  yellow  eye;  the  bright  tinted  torment  ilia  ;  gen- 
tiana;  tbe  red  bear-berry;  London-pride,  though  not 
then  in  flower ;  innumerable  heaths, — amongst  others, 
tbe  erica  limeria.  adianthum,  capillus.  Veneris,  or 
maider  hair;  the  bilberry,  dwarf  juniper;  tbe  silver 
leaf,  Ice.  The  Mediterranean  heath  {erica  Mediter- 
ranean, is  also  found  on  these  mountains ;  as  well  as 
the  Menziesia  polifolia.  The  view  from  tbe  summit 
of  Urrisbeg  is  more  singular  than  beautiful.  Here, 
Cunnemara  is  perceived  to  be  truly  that  which  its 
name  denotes,  — '  bays  of  the  sea.'  The  whole 
western  coast  of  Cunnemara  is  laid  open  with  its 
innumerable  bays  and  inlets  ,  but  the  most  striking 
and  singular  part  of  the  view  is  that  to  the  north, 
over  the  district*  called  Urrisbeg  and  Urrismore. 
These  are  wide  level  districts  spotted  by  an  almost 
uncountable  number  of  lakes ;  and  mostly  entirely 
uncultivated  and  uninhabited.  I  endeavoured,  from 
my  elevated  position,  to  reckon  tbe  number  of  lakes ; 
and  succeeded  in  counting  upwards  of  160.  Shoulders 
of  the  mountain,  however,  shut  out  from  the  view 
some  of  the  nearer  parts  of  the  plains ;  and  other 
parts  were  too  distant  to  allow  any  very  accurate 
observation ;  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  there  may  be 
300  lakes,  great  and  small,  in  this  wild  and  very  sin- 
gular district.  Several  of  the  lakes  have  islands 
upon  them ;  and  by  tbe  aid  of  a  good  telescope,  which 
I  carried  with  me,  I  perceived  that  many  of  these 
islands  were  wooded."  The  author  of  the  '  Angler 
in  Ireland'  speaks,  in  the  following  enthusiastic 
terms,  of  the  scenery  of  the  village  and  its  vici- 
nity: — "  The  white  cottages  of  Roundstone,  clus- 
tering round  the  base  of  the  hill  of  the  same  name, 
tbe  broken  rocky  shores  that  on  all  sides  encircle 
the  bay,  the  gigantic  arms  that  it  extends  deep 
into  the  land,  the  fishing-boats  idly  rocking  in  the 
little  port,  with  the  many  others  skimming  across 
the  blue  water  in  every  direction,  and,  beyond 
and  above  all,  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Twelve  Pins 
piercing  far  into  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  unstained 
by  a  single  cloud, — these  several  objects  of  beauty 
alternately  engaged  my  eye  and  charmed  my  mind, 
as  our  tiny  frigate  shot  across  tbe  bosom  of  this  fine 
harbour." — The  village  of  Roundstone  is  as  yet  only 
about  20  years  old ;  and  it  was  built  by  tbe  late  Alex- 
ander Nimmo,  on  lands  which  he  had  leased  from 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Martin  of  Ballinahinch.  But 
though  hitherto  prosperous,  and  ranking  as  the  seat 
of  population  in  the  great  district  of  Cunnemara, 
next  in  bulk  to  Clifden  and  Ougbterard,  it  has  been 
pronounced  by  many  intelligent  persons  to  be  built 
so  ineligible  as  to  site  that  it  will  never,  in  any  pro- 
bability, rise  to  any  great  importance.  It  contains 
a  temporary  place  of  worship  in  connection  with  tbe 
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Established  chureb,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
monatterv,  a  National  school,  and  a  small  court- 
bouse.  The  pier  at  the  town  was  begun  to  be  built 
by  day-labour  in  1822,  and  was,  in  that  season,  raised 
to  spring-tide  level,  in  rough  granite  ;  and  being 
situated  within  Slyne  Head,  at  a  convenient  place 
for  some  of  the  districts  of  Cunnemara  to  communi- 
cate with  Gal  way,  it  immediately  became  the  scene 
of  some  business  in  curing  herrings,  and  shipping  turf 
and  kelp.  The  quay  is  now  a  wharf  along  tbe  side 
of  a  bight  of  150  feet,  with  a  jetty  of  60  feet  long, 
at  the  bead  of  which  there  is  5  feet  of  water ;  and 
about  8  or  10  years  ago,  it  was  frequented  by  30 
sailing  boats  averaging  10  tons,  and  by  40  rowing 
boats,  of  each  4  tons.  The  principal  trade  consists 
in  tbe  exporting  of  turf,  sea-weed,  and  corn  to  Gal- 
way  and  the  ports  of  Clare.  Fairs  are  beld  on  June 
29  and  Oct.  20.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  beld 
on  tbe  second  Thursday  of  every  month.  Area  of  the 
village,  16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  396.  Houses  63. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  26;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  39;  in  other  pursuits,  8. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 4 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  38 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  28 ;  on  means  not  specified,  3. 

ROUNDTOWN,  a  large,  beautiful,  and  plea- 
santly situated  village,  in  the  parish  of  Rathfarn- 
hain,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Rathfurnham,  2 
or  3  furlongs  north  of  tbe  river  Dodder,  |  of  a  mile 
north  of  Rathfarnbam,  and  24  miles  south  of  Dublin- 
castle.  It  acquires  its  name  from  having  been  ori- 
ginally built  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably neat  place  in  itself;  and  it  rejoices  in  singularly 
opulent  and  ornate  environs.  Within  a  mile  of  it 
are  the  seats  of  Bessborough,  Piermount,  St.  John's, 
Spire  view,  Tranquilla,  Melrose  -  villa,  Ashfield, 
Garville,  Glenpool,  Elmville,  Mount  -  Jaromet, 
Mount-Tullant,  Mount- Argos,  Springfield,  Crumlin- 
bouse,  Crumlin  -  cottage,  Brooklawn,  Kimmage- 
house,  Terenure-house,  Cyp reus- grove,  Beaufort, 
Fonthill-abbey,  Barton-lodge,  Rath  farnhnm-castlc, 
Newtown -house,  Newtown  -  cottage.  West  bourne, 
Mountain  view,  Rathgar-bouse,  Woodpark,  Dartry, 
Fort  field,  Rathmines  -  castle,  and  Milltown  •  park. 
Area,  41  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1,048.  Houses 
172.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  86; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  56 ;  m  other  pursuits,  56. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 1 1 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  80 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  93 ;  on  means  not  specified,  16. 

ROUNDWOOD,  or  Tooher.  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Derralossory,  barony  of  north  Ballinacor, 
co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Glendalougb,  2J  miles  north-north-east  of 
A  miamoe,  5  south-west  by  west  of  Newtown- Mount- 
Kennedy,  5  north-east  by  north  of  Glendalougb,  8 
south  by  west  of  Enniskerry,  and  18  south  of  Dub- 
lin. It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  police 
station,  and  two  inns ;  and  within  a  mile  of  it  are 
the  parochial  church  of  Derralossory,  and  tbe  seat* 
of  Round  wood-lodge,  Round  wood-park,  Diamond- 
hill -house,  Oldtown,  Fair  view,  and  Lakeview. 
The  inns  of  the  village  are  the  usual  halting-place 
and  temporary  home  of  visitors  to  Glendalougb ;  and 
they  afford  excellent  accommodation,  and  supply 
tourists  with  either  car,  post-chaise,  or  horse.  The 
Mtnation  is  a  good  key-post  both  for  tourists  and 
for  anglers.  The  immediate  environs  are  part  of 
an  extensive  table-land,  lying  at  about  600  feet  of 
altitude  above  the  level  of  the  *ea  ;  two  heights  rise 
up  a  little  to  the  west,  the  one  attaining  an  altitude 
of  1,581  feet  above  sea-level,  and  both  screening  the 
east  side  of  Lough  Dan ;  the  Sugarloaf  mountain 
is  seen  away  to  the  north,  but  appears  deprived  of 


half  its  altitude  in  consequence  of  tbe  comparative 
loftiness  of  the  place  whence  it  is  beheld  ;  and  the 
vale  of  the  Vartry  river,  which  passes  near  the  east- 
ern skirt  of  tbe  village,  is  seen  extending  away  to 
tbe  south-east  till  it  is  lost  in  the  distance.  The 
Vartry  is  here  an  excellent  trouting  stream  :  and 
within  1$  mile  are  tbe  two  lakes,  Dan  and  Tay. 
Fairs  are  held  in  tbe  village  on  Jan.  3,  March  14, 
April  12,  Mav  25,  June  21,  July  26,  Aug.  23.  Sept. 
19,  and  Nov.  8.  Pop.  of  tbe  village,  in  1831,  127. 
Houses  18. 

ROUSKEY.    See  Rooskkt. 

ROUTE,  the  seat  of  a  presbytery  in  tbe  north- 
west of  tbe  county  of  Antrim.  The  presbytery  be- 
longs to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Ireland,  exercises  inspection  over  17  con- 
gregations, and  meets  on  tbe  second  Tuesday  of  May 
and  Oct.,  and  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Jan.  and  July. 
Its  congregations  are  three  in  Ballymoney,  two  in 
Kilraughts,  and  twelve  in  respectively '  Ramoan, 
Roseyards,  Ardmoy,  Garryduff,  Billy,  Toberkeigh. 
Dervock,  Ballycaatle,  Croagbinore,  Drumreagh, 
Ballvweany,  and  Dunloy. 

ROW LES TOWN.    See  Rolestowjc. 

ROWER,  or  Roar,  or  The  Rower,  a  parish, 
containing  a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Ida,  4i  miles  south-east  of  Innistiogue, 
co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  4J 
miles;  breadth,  from  1}  to  3$;  area,  10,758  acres, 
20  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,589;  in  1841,  3,776. 
Houses  522.  The  parish  lies  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  county,  and  is  peninsulated  between  the  river 
Barrow  on  the  east  and  south-east,  tbe  rivulet  Clo- 
diagh  on  the  west,  and  the  river  Nore  on  the  west 
and, south-west;  and  it,  of  course,  descends  to  tbe 
confluence  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore,  a  little  above 
New  Ross.  Part  of  the  Mount  Brandon  group  of 
mountains  occupies  the  extreme  nortb-west,  to  tbe 
extent  of  1}  mile  by  1| ;  and  it  lifts  one  summit  an 
the  northern  boundary  to  the  altitude  of  1,304  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  another  in  the  interior  to  the 
altitude  of  1,008  feet.  Thereat  of  the  surface  is 
free  from  bog,  and  consists  of  good  land,  fit  for  tbe 
purposes  of  tillage,  pasture,  and  planting.  Tbe 

Erincipal  seats  are  Ringwood-house,  Russelstown- 
ouse,  Ratbsnagaddon  -  house,  and  Coolnamuck* 
house.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  New  Rosa,  by 
way  of  Carlow,  Bonis,  and  Graiguenamanagb, 
passes  southward  through  the  interior ;  and  tbe 
hamlet  of  Rower  stands  on  this  road  3|  miles  north 
of  New  Ross,  and  contains  a  National  school,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  parish-church, — tbe 
last  upon  a  site  of  384  feet  of  altitude  above  sea- 
level.  The  chief  of  tbe  other  hamlets  are  Bally- 
logue,  Tintine,  Corranroe,  Cullentragh,  Ballinvarry, 
and  Cullaun.  Two  towers  stand  on  the  banks  of 
the  Barrow,  H  mile  north-east  of  the  village  of 
Rower,  and  closely  adjacent  to  the  junction- point  of 
the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Wexford,  on 
kites  of  respectively  201  and  254  feet  of  altitude 
above  sea-level.  The  principal  antiquities  are  the 
site  of  a  church,  the  site  of  Clogaralt-castle,  and  tbe 
ruins  of  Coolhill-castle.  The  river  Barrow  is  tidal 
over  all  its  contact  with  tbe  parish,  but  ceases  to  be 

tidal  a  few  yards  above  This  parish  is  a  rector)-. 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £560  ;  nett,  £506 
13s.  4jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent 
holds  also  the  benefice  of  Inchiholoban  in  the  dio.  of 
Ossorv,  and  is  resident  in  that  benefice.  A  curate 
for  Rower  receives  a  salary  of  £90.  The  church  is 
of  unknown  date  and  cost.  Sittings  200;  attend- 
ance 52.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  1,200  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
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In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
84,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,593  ;  a  Protestant 
Sunday  school  was  usually  attended  by  about  26 
children ;  and  3  daily  school* — one  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £  10  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and 
one  was  in  connection  with  the  Kildare  Place  Society, 
and  was  salaried  with  £12  a-year  from  the  rector- 
had  on  their  books  1 1.3  bovs  and  70  girls. 
ROXBOROUOH.  See  Inchimabackt. 
ROY,  an  island  half-a-mile  long  in  Mulroy  bay, 
1  mile  north  of  Carrickart,  parish  of  Menagh,  barony 
of  Kiltnacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 

ROY  Ah  CANAL  (Thk),  an  inland  navigation 
through  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath.  Kildare, 
West  meat  h,  and  Longford,  Leinster.  It  connects 
the  river  Liffey  at  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  the  river 
Shannon  at  Richmond  Harbour  or  Tarmonbarry  ; 
measures  72  miles  in  length ;  proceeds  in  the  general 
direction  of  west  by  north ;  and,  at  4$  miles  from  its 
western  terminus,  sends  off  a  branch  of  nearly  4 
miles  in  length  to  the  town  of  Longford.  It  com- 
mencea  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Wall,  |  a  mile  west 
of  the  lighthouse;  and  proceeds  half  a  statute  mile 
northward,  660  yards  north-westward,  and  1  mile 
west-north-westward  to  a  junction  with  a  branch  of 
f  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  comes  up  northward 
from  the  City  Basin,  in  the  vicinity  of  King's  Inns, 
the  Linen-hall,  and  the  Richmond  Penitentiary  j  and 
it  then  leaves  the  outskirts  of  Dublin,  and  proceeds 
to  the  Shannon,  touching  or  nearly  approaching,  in 
its  progress,  the  villages  and  towns  of  Blanchards- 
town,  Castlek'iock,  Leixlip,  Maynooth,  Kilcock, 
Courtown,  Knocknatulla,  Clooncurry,  Enfield, 
Johnstown-bridge,  Cadamstown,  Ballynadrumney, 
Longwood,  Clonard,  Rath  wire,  Killucan,  Mullingar, 
Ballyraararrigy,  Abbeyshruel,  Taghshinny,  Bally- 
mahon,  Barrykeenagh,  Corlea,  Killashee,  and  Cloon- 
dara.  The  summit-level  of  the  canal  is  322  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  eastern  terminus  in  the  Liffey, 
and  191  feet  above  the  level  of  the  western  terminus 
in  the  Shannon  ,  and  its  rate  of  lockage  is,  therefore, 
7i  feet  per  mile.  The  number  of  locks  are  a  tide- 
lock  at  the  Liffey,  11  double  ascending-locks,  14 
single  ascending  -  locks,  and  21  descending -locks. 
The  total  cost  of  constructing  it  was  £1,421,954 
13s.  Id.  ;  and  the  cost  per  mile,  £19,749  7s.  5d. 
But  a  distance  of  25  miles,  from  Coolnahoy  to  the 
Shannon,  was  executed  wholly  at  the  public  expense; 
and  the  sum  actually  applied  to  the  execution  of  the 
works  was,  in  toto,  £776,213  Is.  Ud.,  or  per  mile 
£10,780.  The  original  company  failed,  and  were 
authoritatively  superseded  by  another  and  a  public 
body ;  and  the  real  items  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
navigation  were  as  follow ; — 


C  ad. 

The  original  stock  of  the  late  Royal  Canal  Com- 
pany  amounted  nominally  to £300,000.  for  which 
they  issued  Mock  debentures,— neU  proceed* of 
which  receired  in  cash  173,964  10  0 

Parliamentary  grants  at  different  periods  from 
1791  to  1798,  91,133  IS  8 

Grant  from  the  funds  at  the  dlspoaal  of  the  Di- 
recturs-iieneral  in  Wol,  under  an  agreement 
with  them.  M^Gft  7  10 

Cost  of  executing  the  canal  from  Coolnahoy  to 
Richmond  Harbour,  wholly  at  the  public  ex- 


Amount  of  debt  created  by  the  late  company,  and 
which  form*  the  »tock  of  the  new  Royal  Canal 
company,  as  directed  by  parliament, 


0  0 


0  0 
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The  Royal  Canal  is  a  monstrous,  practical  blun. 
der ;  it  began  in  absurdity  ;  and,  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  company,  its  affairs  were  conducted  in 
error.    "  At  35  miles'  distance  from  Dublin— after 


322  feet  of  lockage,*  and  other 
works  of  great  difficulty,  such  as  the  excavation 
through  the  quarries  of  Carpenterstown,  the  embank- 
ment and  aqueduct  across  the  Rye  river,  the  cutting 
through  the  bog  of  Cappagh,  Ice.,  it  is  but  8  miles 
at  right  angles  to  it,  distant  from  the  Grand  Canal ; 
and  at  many  places  not  more  than  4  miles,  so  tbat 
these  two  great  canals,  for  more  than  half  the 
length  of  each  westward  of  the  metropolis,  are  per- 
forming little  more  than  the  work  of  one,  and  hence 
the  unproductiveness  of  both.  Had  the  western 
branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  entered  the  Shannon  at 
Athlone,  it  would  have  commanded  the  trade  of  the 
Middle,  Upper,  and  Lower  Shannon ;  two-thirds  of 
the  gross  income  of  the  Royal  Canal  would,  in  tbat 
case,  have  fallen  into  the  receipts  of  the  Grand  Canal 
company ;  as  the  cost  of  management  and  mainte- 
nance of  one  of  the  parallel  lines  would  have  been 
avoided;  a  choice  of  departure,  at  any  required  point 
of  elevation,  for  a  line  of  divergence  northward, 
would  be  had  ;  and  the  monies  expended  by  the 
Royal  Canal  company  in  attaining  to  such  height, 
without  any  comparatively  beneficial  object  ;  and 
the  sums  subsequently  expended  on  the  completion 
of  this  very  unproductive  work,  would,  under  skil- 
ful management,  have  been  sufficient  to  open  lines  of 
communication,  by  inland  navigation,  between  the 
main  trunk  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  ports  of 
Bally  shannon,  Derry,  Coleraine,  Belfast,  Newry, 
Dundalk,  and  Drogheda;  connecting  these  ports 
and  the  principal  towns  in  the  interior  on  one  side  ; 
whilst  the  country  south  of  the  supposed  trunk 
would  lie  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Grand  Canal 
company,  whose  means  would,  had  such  an  arrange- 
ment been  made,  enabled  them  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  water  conveyance  to  districts  far  south  of  their 
present  establishments."  The  stages  on  the  canal, 
together  with  the  distance  of  each  in  statute  miles 
from  Dublin,  are  Clonsilla,  8;  Rye  Aqueduct,  11; 
Maynooth,  15;  Kilcock,  19;  Ferns,  22;  Newcastle, 
27;  Moyvally,  31;  Boyne  Aqueduct,  33;  Hill  of 
Down,  36 ;  f  nomas  town,  42  ;  Down 's-bridge,  47  . 
Mullingar,  52 ;  Coolnahoy,  59 ;  Ballinacarrigy,  64  ; 
Abbeyshruel,  76 ;  Toome-bridge,  74 ;  Ballymahon, 
75;  Tarlicken,  78;  Keenagh,  81  ;  Junction,  85; 
and  Longford,  90.  The  total  receipts  of  the  canal 
for  passengers  amounted,  in  1834,  to  £6,299  lis. 
lOd.  ;  in  1835,  to  £6,898  18s.  id. ;  and,  in  1836,  to 
£7,468  8s.  3jd.    The  total  receipts  for  carriage  of 

Keels  amounted,  in  1834,  to  £403  7s.  lid.;  in 
15,  to  £448  13s.  8jd.;  and,  in  1836,  to  £518  15s. 
4d.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted, 
in  1834,  to  £24,000  0s.  lid. ;  in  1835,  to  £24,082 
9s.  Id.;  and,  in  1836,  to  £25,148  19s.  7d.  The 
total  expenditure  amounted,  in  1834,  to  £11,376 
10s. ;  in  1835,  to  £10,740  16s.  9d. ;  and,  in  1836, 
to  £11,912  2s.  lOd, 

ROYAL  OAK.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilh-- 
nane,  barony  of  West  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  and 
on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny,  1  mile 
west  of  Bagnalstown,  and  2  miles  south  of  Leighlin- 
B ridge.   Adjacent  to  it  on  the  east  is  Malcolm vi lie, 
the  seat  of  <  'apt.  Mulhallan ;  and  in  its  north-west- 
ern vicinity  is  Clorusk  Moat,  226  feet  in  altitude. 
Area  of  the  village,  15  acres.    Pop.,  in  1631,  428; 
in  1841,  293.    Houses  51. 
ROYSLEA.    See  Rosxea. 
RUSCAR,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Innismac- 
saint,  2}  miles  east  by  south  of  Belleek,  barony  of 
Magheraboy,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.    The  church 
is  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  river  Erne  from  Lower 


•  Every  10  feet  < 
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Lough  Erne,  and  on  the  road  from  Enniskillen  to 
Ballyshannon ;  and  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north  ia 
the  mansion  of  Ruscar. 

RUSH,  a  ahoal,  off  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Bal- 
lagbkeen,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  commences  in 
ine  vicinuv  01  iiuiscarncK  t  oini,  ana  exienus  oj 
miles  to  the  south. 

RUSH,  a  small  sea-port  and  market  town,  in  the 
parish  of  Losk,  barony  of  East  Balrothery,  co.  Dub- 
lin, Leinster.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast,  I  \  mile 
north-north-east  of  the  entrance  of  Rogerstown  or 
Portraine  estuary,  1  \  east  of  the  transit  of  the  Dubhn 
and  Drogheda  railway,  2}  north-west  of  Lambay 
Island,  2}  east  of  the  village  of  Lusk,  3}  south  of 
Skerries,  6  north-east  of  Swords,  and  13  north- 
north-east  of  Dublin.  The  surrounding  country, 
though  light  and  sandy  in  soil,  is  fertile,  and  produces 
no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the  early  potatoes  sent 
to  the  market  of  Dublin.  The  coast  to  the  cast  and 
south-east,  or  on  the  two  sides  facing  the  Irish  sea, 
is  bluff  and  rocky ;  but  on  the  south-east,  or  side 
facing  the  entrance  of  Rogerstown  estuary,  is  low, 
sandy,  and  alternately  broad  beach  and  tidal  water. 
A  martello-tower  surmounts  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity, toward  Lambay  Island,  on  a  site  of  133  feet 
above  sea-level ;  and  another  martello-tower  stands 
1 1  mile  to  the  north,  on  a  site  of  56  feet  in  altitude. 
One  coast-guard  station  adjoins  the  north  side  of  the 
southern  martello-tower ;  and  another  is  situated  on 
the  north  shore  of  Rogerstown  estuary.  Two  seats 
are  in  the  vicinity,  Kenure- Park,  and  Rush-bouse; 
the  former,  the  residence  of  Sir  W.  Palmer,  Bart., 
and  the  latter,  a  handsome  mansion,  and  the  pro- 

¥rty  of  the  Palmer  family,  proprietors  of  the  town, 
be  church  of  St.  Mechin  stands  also  in  the  vicinity; 
and  contains  a  large  tomb,  adorned  with  a  coat  of 
armour,  and  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
George,  the  fourth  Baron  of  Strabane.  From  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  till  the  year  1641,  the  fee  of  the  manor 
of  Rush  was  vested  in  the  house  of  Orroond ;  sub- 
sequently to  that  date,  the  manor  belonged  to  the 
family  ot  Echlin  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, it  was  sold  by  Sir  Robert  Echlin,  Bart.,  to 
Roger  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Palmenttown  in  the  county 
of  Mayo.  Luke  Ryan,  who  acquired  so  great  noto- 
riety during  the  American  war,  as  commander  of  the 
Black  Prince  privateer  under  the  French  govern- 
ment, who  unlawfully  acquired  and  unlawfully  lost  a 
fortune  of  £70,000,  who  was  four  tiroes  condemned 
as  a  pirate  and  ordered  for  execution  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  as  often  obtained  a  reprieve,  and  who 
eventually  died  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where 
he  lay  incarcerated  for  a  debt  of  £200,  was  a  native 
of  Rush.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a  main 
street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  extending  westward 
or  inland  from  the  coast ;  and  of  a  subordinate  or 
suburban  and  very  partially  edificed  street,  extend- 
ing southward  from  the  western  part  of  the  former 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Rogerstown  estuary.  It  con- 
tains a  temporary  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
Established  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  some 
schools,  and  a  constabulary  barrack.  Fairs  are  held 
on  May  1,  and  Sept.  29.  The  town  was  at  one  time 
famed  for  the  curing  of  ling,  and  the  extensive  pro- 
secution of  general  fisheries ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  partial  choking  up  of  Rush  harbour,  and  of  the 
superior  activity  of  the  fishermen  of  Skerries,  the 
fisheries  of  Rush  have  almost  ceased.  The  small 
harbour  of  Rush  possesses  some  shelter  from  north- 
erly winds,  behind  one  of  the  ledges  of  rock  which 
abound  upon  the  coast;  but  it  is  a  dry  harbour;  and 
wherries  cannot  get  round  the  pier-head  until  half- 
flood  ;  and  should  the  wind  blow  hard  from  the  east, 
they  are  liable  to  be  wrecked,  and  are  obliged  to 
haul  up  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  conaequence  fre- 


quently get  scraped.  The  protecting  ledge  of  rock 
has  boon  heightened  by  a  slight  breakwater,  built  by 
the  fishermen,  but  not  sufficiently  to  keep  off  the 
sea  at  high-water  of  spring  tides.  The  pier  was 
erected  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Echlin;  and  admits 
only  small  craft.  About  10  years  ago,  18  good 
wherries  belonged  to  the  harbour,  and  paid  each  £3 
3s.  a-year  toward  supporting  the  pier.  Coal  vessels 
nay  Id.  per  ton.  Area  of  the  town,  162  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,144;  in  1841,  1,603.  Houses  327.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  152 ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  1 46 ;  in  other  pursuits,  53.  Fami- 
lies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
9 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  87 ;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  219;  on  means  not  specified,  36. 

RUSH-HALL,  a  bog  in  the  parish  of  Otferlane, 
barony  of  Upper  woods,  2  miles  south-west  of  Mount- 
rath,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  west-south- 
westward,  1 1  mile  ;  extreme  breadth,  5  furlongs  ; 
area,  623  acres.  It  lies  from  20  perches  to  3  fur- 
longs south  of  the  river  Nore ;  and  is  divided  by  a 
tiny  vale  tolerably  firm  at  each  side,  and  traversed 
bv  a  small  affluent  of  the  Nore.  It  has  a  mean 
elevation  of  50  feet  above  the  nearest  parts  of  the 
Nore,  and  a  maximum  and  minimum  elevation  of 
respectively  37.3  \  and  345$  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  greatest  depth  is  31  feet ;  and  its  aver- 
age depth  is  21  feet.  The  hill  of  Rush  screens  its 
south  side,  and  is  composed  principally  of  limestone 
rock.  Estimated  cost  of  reclaiming  the  bog,  £653 
15s.  4d. 

RUSKEEN.    See  Roskeen. 

RUSKEY.    See  Rooskjst. 

RUSSAGH,  co.  Meath.    See  Clonabreht. 

RUSSAGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Moygoish, 
2jj  miles  north-west  of  Ballinalack,  co.  West  meath. 
Leinster.  Length,  south-eastward,  3}  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  1 ;  area,  2,568  acres,  2  roods,  19 
perches,— of  which  118  acres,  1  rood,  32  perches  are 
water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  778;  in  1841,  663.  Houses 
101.  A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is  bog ;  and 
the  remainder  is  good  land.  The  river  Inny  de- 
scribes the  south-eastern  boundary ;  the  rivulet  Riffey 
flows  along  the  north-eastern  boundary ;  and  Lough 
Garr  lies  in  the  interior — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £33  15s. ;  glebe,  £21 
14s.  Gross  income,  £55  9s.;  nett,  £51  18a.  Ud. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
the  stipendiary  curacy  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Street.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£52  10s. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of 
West  meath.  A  private  house  is  used  as  the  paro- 
chial place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of  30. 
The  Roman  Catholio  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
770 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kuthaspeck.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  74,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  71 1 ;  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday 
School  was  usually  attended  by  about  70  scholars ; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  63  boys  and 
22  girls. 

RUSSBOROUGH,  the  superb  demesne  of  the 
Earl  of  Milltown,  in  the  parish  of  Burgage,  barony 
of  Lower  Talbotstown,  2k  miles  south-west  of 
Blessington,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster,  The  mansion 
is  wholly  built  of  cut  stone,  after  designs  by  the 
celebrated  architect,  Mr.  Cassels;  and  it  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  noble  residences,  and  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  front  is  singularly 
magnificent  and  imposing ;  and,  inclusive  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  offices,  forms  a  facade  of  about  700  feet 
in  length.  The  building  "consists  of  a  centre,  con- 
nectcd  with  wings  hy  colonnades  of  the  Ionic  order, 
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behind  which,  in  twelve  niches,  rest  statues  of  hea- 
then deities.  On  the  left  are  Jupiter,  Ceres,  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Venus,  and  Saturn;  and  on  the 
right,  Diana,  a  dancing  Faun,  Tragedy,  Comedy, 
Mercury,  and  Apollo.  Upon  the  balustrade,  on  each 
side  of  the  steps  in  front,  are  large  lions  supporting 
heraldic  shields ;  and  on  tbe  upper  pedestals  are  superb 
Grecian  urns."  The  collection  of  paintings  which 
adorn  the  rooms  is  rich  and  tasteful,  and  includes, 
among  other  choice  specimens,  several  fine  land- 
scapes by  Salvator  Rosa,  two  portraits  by  Vandyke, 
and  three  peculiarly  excellent  caricatures  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  immediate  site  of  the  man- 
sion is  a  large  artificial  platform ;  tbe  grounds  im- 
mediately above  are  a  series  of  artificial  terraces, 

the  grand  entrance  embraces  a  large,  symmetrically 
composed,  and  brilliantly  tinted  natural  picture, — 
the  fore- ground  rich,  the  middle-ground  varied,  and 
the  perspective  curved  off  in  an  imposing  mountain 
sky-line. 

RUTLAND,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Urglin, 
barony  of  Carlow,  3  miles  east  by  north  of  the  town 
of  Carlow,  co.  Carlow.  Leinster.  It  contains  Urglin 
church ;  and  closely  adjacent  to  it  are  Rutland-house 
and  Rutland-lodge.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

RUTLAND-ISLAND,  or  Innismacadden,  an 
island  in  the  parish  of  Templecrone,  barony  of  Boy- 
lagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  lies  3  furlongs  west 
of  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  5  furlongs  east 
of  North  Arran,  and  34  miles  north-west  of  Dunglo. 
Its  length,  south-south-eastward,  is  about  1  mile ; 
and  its  breadth  is  about  5  furlongs.  It  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  unproductive  and  covered  with 
blowing  sand ;  it  is  too  small  to  produce  sufficient 
food  for  its  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  so  comparatively  in- 
accessible by  land  that  it  could  never  become  the  site 
of  a  market  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  country ; 
yet  it  possesses  much  interest  as  the  projected 
and  unsuccessfully  attempted  site  of  a  fishing-town 
and  a  very  large  fishing  establishment.  About  the  year 
1786,  when  herrings  had  for  a  succession  of  seasons 
appeared  in  very  abundant  shoals  off  the  Rosses,  a 
large  sura  of  money,  public  as  well  as  private,  was 
expended,  partly  in  making  quays,  yards,  and  other 
works  connected  with  shipping,  and  chiefly  in  build- 
ing better  houses  than  then  existed  for  accommo- 
dating families  who  were  employed  in  the  herring  fish- 
ery. Of  the  houses  at  that  time  built,  there  existed, 
a  few  years  ago,  an  excellent  but  unoccupied  and 


partly  dilapidated  inn,  a  custom-bouse,  a  surveyor's 
bouse,  6  or  7  other  good  houses  in  good  order  in  one 
street,  two  large  and  well-preserved  stores  and  16 
good  and  occupied  dwelling-bouses  in  another  street, 
and  a  few  other  structures  of  various  character,  and 
adapted  to  various  uses.  The  quay  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  island  was  then  getting  out  of  repair,  but  was 
capable  of  being  restored  for  about  £  100.  The  harbour 
consists  of  the  narrow  channel  between  the  quay  of 
Rutland  and  the  islands  of  Inniscoo  and  Eddernisb, 
and  has  a  depth  of  6  or  7  fathoms,  and  abrupt  and 
rocky  shores. 

RYE  Tin.  ,  a  rivulet  of  the  counties  of  Meath 
and  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Upper  Deece,  and  flows  about 
10  miles  east-south-eastward,  partly  within  Meath, 


partly  within  Kildare,  and  partly  on  the  mutual 
boundary  of  these  counties,  to  the  Liffey.  at  Leiz- 


lip.  A  very  long  and  somewhat  stupendous  aque- 
duct carries  the  Royal  Canal  across  the  valley  of  the 

Rye. 

RYECOURT,  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of  East 
Muskerry,  7  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Macroom, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Bride,  and  has  long  been  the  residence  of  the  family 
of  Rye,  from  whom  it  has  its  name.  Dr.  Smith,  writ- 
ing three-fourths  of  a  century  ago,  says,  "  Ryecourt 
is  an  handsome  house,  and  improvement  of  the  late 
ingenious  Col.  George  Rye,  and  now  inhabited  by 
his  son.  Besides  good  gardens  and  orchards,  Col. 
Rye  raised  and  planted  many  thousands  of  oaks  and 
other  forest  trees,  within  a  few  years,  and  was  a 
great  improver  in  several  branches  of  agriculture. 
In  the  gardens,  are  some  arbutus  trees  which  bear 
fruit." 

RYNAGH.    See  Kktnagh. 

RYNN  (Lough),  a  lake  in  the  parishes  of  Mohill 
and  Clootie,  from  11  to  34  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Mohill,  barony  of  Mohill,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught. 
It  extends  2$  miles  south  by  eastward,  measures  3i 
furlongs  in  extreme  breadth,  and  has  a  superficial 
elevation  above  sea-level  of  137  feet.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  least  tame  of  the  multitudinous  little 
lakes  which  dapple  tbe  surface  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  county ;  and  its  shores  rise,  in  some  places, 
to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  are  beautified  with 
the  demesnes  of  Rynn-castle,  the  Earl  of  Leitrim, — 
Clooncahir,  Sir  M.  G.  Crofton,  Bart.,- 
Duke  Crofton,  Esq.,-and  Drumard,  T.  B. 
Esq. 


S 


SADDLE- HEAD,  a  cape,  at  the  nortb-west 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Achill,  3}  miles  north- 
east of  A  chill -Head,  barony  of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  has  an  altitude  of  512  feet  above 
sea-level ;  and  it  terminates  a  series  of  lofty  and 
picturesque  headlands.    The  walk  hence,  along  the 


Haggard,  or  Tassaooard,  »  parish, 

ing  a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  New- 
castle, 3  miles  south-south-west  of  Clondalkin,  co. 


by  westward,  4  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  1  A.  Length 
of  a  detached  district,  lying  (  a  mile  south-west  of 
the  main  body,  J  of  a  mile;  breadth,  1.  Area  of 
the  whole,  4,453  acres,  12  perches ;  of  the  detached 
districts,  452  acres,  18  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,673  ;  in  1841,  1,646.  Houses  267.  The  south- 
ern district  is  a  picturesque  portion  of  the  Dublin 
mountains,  ploughed  by  a  picturesque  defile,  called 
the  Glen  of  Saggard.  A  hill  which  is  partly  within 
the  main  body  of  the  parish,  but  which  lifts  its  sum- 
mit within  tbe  district  of  Rathcoole,  which  separates 
tbe  main  body  from  the  ' 
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name  of  Saggard  Hill,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,306 
feet  above  sea-level ;  and  another  hill  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  main  body,  has  an  altitude  of  1,006 
feet.  The  rivulet  Slade  enters  the  parish  at  an 
elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  sea-level,  and,  after 
careering  rapidly  down  the  Glen  of  Saggard,  waters 
the  rich  and  champaign  northern  district  of  the  par- 
ish, in  the  direction  of  Clondalkin.  The  principal 
seat  is  Saggard-hoase ;  and  the  principal  antiquities 
are  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  a  castle.  The  road 
from  Dublin  to  Blessington  passes  up  the  Glen  of 
Saggard,  and  commands  there  a  view  of  some  roman- 
tic close  scenery.  The  village  of  Saggard  stands  on 
this  road,  1  mile  east  of  Rathcoole,  and  6}  miles 
south- west  by  west  of  Dublin ;  and  it  contains  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  a  National  school,  a  fair-green, 
two  grave-yards,  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  the  site 
of  a  church,  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  7th  century  by  St.  Mosacrc.  Fairs  are  held 
on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  Oct.  10,  and 
Nov.  8.  Area  of  the  village,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  266;  in  1841,  360.  Houses  44.— This  parish 
is  a  wholly  appropriate  and  sinecure  rectory,  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin.  One  part  of  the  tithes,  not  sepa- 
rately reported  on,  belongs  to  the  dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's cathedral ;  and  another  part,  compounded  for 
£163,  belongs  to  the  prebendary  of  Saggard  or  Tas- 
aaggard.  Those  of  the  parishioners  who  belong  to 
the  Establishment  attend  the  church  of  Rathcoole. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1,200;  and.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Newcastle.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  29  Churchmen,  7 
Presbyterians,  6  other  ProteBtant  dissenters,  and 
1,631  Roman  Catholics;  and  a  daily  school  was 
partly  supported  by  collections,  and  was  attended  by 
about  60  scholars  in  winter,  and  about  100  in  sum- 
mer. 

SAIGAR.    See  Skirxyran. 

8 AINT- ANDREW'S.    See  Dublin  and  Bal- 


who  flourished  at  a  very  remote  period,  must  origi- 
nally have  been  poor,  small,  rude  structures." 
SAINT-BRIDGET'S.    See  Dublin  and  W 


SAINT-ANNE'S.    See  Dublin  and  Cork. 

SAINT-AUDEON'S.    See  DtmuN. 

SAINT-IK  ml  UN'S,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical establishment,  in  the  parish  of  Boystown, 
barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  Lein- 
ster.  It  occurs  in  a  deep  mountain-glen,  on  the 
road  from  Blessington  to  Glendakwgh ;  and  it  still 
possesses  St.  Boodin's  Well,  and  the  ruins  of  St. 
Boodin's  church, — the  latter  called  Temple- Boodin. 

SAINT-BRA AGH'S,  a  quondam  chapelryin  the 
parish  of  Rosslare,  barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  The  grave-yard  and  the  ruins  of  the 
chapel  still  exist  on  the  south  shore  of  Wexford  Har- 
bour, ;\\  miles  by  water  south  -  south  -  west  of  the 
town  of  Wexford. 

SAINT-BRENDAN'S,  an  island  in  the  parish  of 
Rallinacourty,  barony  of  Dunkellin,  co.  Galway, 
Connaught.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Galway 
bay,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ardfry-Point,  and 
3  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town  of  Galway.  It 
is  a  rocky  pendicle  of  land,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
but  of  very  inconsiderable  breadth,  and  extending 
from  east  to  west,  to  a  termination  in  a  culminating 
point  called  Earl's  Rock. 

8AINT-BRENDAN'S.  a  quondam  chapelrv,  and 
the  seat  of  some  monastic  buildings,  in  the  island  of 
Ini-hglora,  due  west  of  Binghamstown,  parish  of 
Kilmore  -  Erris,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  "  Inishglora,'*  says  Mr.  Fraser,  '*  contains 
a  celebrated  burial-place,  and  the  remnant*  of  St. 
Brendan's  chapel,  which  contains  a  rude  statue  of 
the  saint,  the  nunnery  of  Templenaman.  the  mon- 
aster* of  Templemataer,  a  holy  well,  fcc.  All  these, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  St.  Brendan, 


FORD. 

8AINT-CANICE.    See  Kilkenny. 

SAINT-CATHERINE'S.    See  Dublin. 

SAINT-CONAL'S.    See  Kiloonnkl. 

SAINT-CUNNING,  a  quondam  parish  on  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Glenarm.  4*  mile* 
north-north-west  of'  Lame,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
was  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor. 

8AINT-DEOLANS.    See  Abdhore. 

SAINT-DOOLOGE'S.    See  Wexford. 

SAINT -DOULOUGHS.  See  Doolocoh*. 
(St.). 

SAINT-FEIGHAN'8.  See  Feichan-of-Fobe. 
SAINTFIELD,  or  Tollaobnanobye,  a  parish, 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Length, 
south-south-eastward,  6|  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
3A;  area,  13,333  acres,  2  roods.  26  perches,— of 
which  166  acres,  1  rood,  21  perches  are  water.  Pop., 
in  1831,  7,154; in  1841,7,156.  Houses  1,307.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  6,101 ;  in  1841.  6,247. 
Houses  1,141.  The  whole  of  the  surface,  excepting 
about  a  twentieth  part,  consists  of  arable  land ;  and 
its  average  annual  value  per  acre  is  about  20s.  The 
state  of  agriculture  has  been  much  improved,  and  is 
now  tolerably  fair.  Loughs  Long,  Derry,  Creeyy, 
Boagh,  and  Mun,  lie  upon  the  parochial  boundaries. 
The  principal  mansion  is  Saintfield-house,  the  hand- 
some seat  of  N.  Price,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  parish,  situated  in  a  beautiful  de- 
mesne, about  a  mile  north  of  the  town.  The  inte- 
rior is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Down- 
patrick,  by  that  from  Lisburn  to  Killyleagh,  and  by 
that  from  Ballinahinch  to  Newtown- Ardes. — Thu 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Down.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £2K> 
16s.  21d. ;  glebe,  £25  6s.  3d.  Gross  income,  £30<i 
2s.  5 Id. ;  nett,  £289  Is.  8d.  Patron,  alternately 
Viscount  Bangor  and  the  Earl  of  Carries*.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £331  15s.  1 1  Ad. ; 
and  about  two-thirds  of  them  are  impropriate  in  the 
Earl  of  Bangor,  while  the  remainder  are  impropriate  in 
N.  Price,  Esq. ;  but  these  tithes  arise  from  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  parish,  the  rectorial  tithes  of 
the  remainder  of  the  parish  not  being  leviable.  The 
church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost.  Sittings  25U; 
attendance,  from  60  to  120.  A  meeting-house  of 
Scotch  Seceders  has  an  attendance  of  from  380  to 
400.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  the  one 
formerly  Secessional,  and  the  other  formerly  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
from  350  to  450,  and  from  650  to  750.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  250.  In  1834. 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  597  Churchmen,  5.621 
Presbyterians,  and  1,091  Roman  Catholics;  3  Sun- 
day schools  at  Saint  field,  and  8  at  Lessons,  Doran's- 

rhmore,  Lii 


Rocks,  Ballyknockan,  Donaghmore, 
Dromalig,  Drumnaconnell,  and  Tully  west,  were  usu- 
ally attended  by  about  762  scholars ;  and  18  daily 
schools —  one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £10  a-year 
from  a  local  committee,  one  with  £12  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  one  with  £1  3s.  from  the  London  Hi- 
bernian Society,  one  with  £20  from  subscription, 
one  with  £5  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
one  with  £10  from  the  National  Board,  and  one  with 
£6  10s.  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society-  had  on 
their  books  656  boys  and  458  girls.  In  1843,  the 
National  Board  had"  6  daily  schools  at  respectively 
Carrickmnnnon,  Toiinghmore,  Laggygowan, 
field,  Tullywcst,  and  Lessons. 

SAINTFIELD.  or  Tcllachnanoeye,  a 
market  and  post  town  in  the  parish  of 
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barony  of  Upper  Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It 
stand-*  at  the  mutual  intersection  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal roads  of  the  parish,  4  miles  north-north-east  of 
Ballinahinch,  4ft  north-north-west  of  Crossgar,  7i 
east-south-east  of  Lisburn,  7^  north-west  by  west 
of  Killyleagh,  s}  east  of  Dromore,  9  south-south- 
east of  Belfast,  and  78ft  north-north-east  of  Dublin. 
It  contains  the  church,  two  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, several  schools,  and  a  good  inn  ;  and  a  little 
east  of  it  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  edifice ;  and  the  meeting-houses 
are  commodious.     The  town  has  been  much  im- 
proved ;  and  it  has  well-attended  markets,  and  con- 
ducts a  comparatively  large  trade  in  the  manufacture 
of  linens,  calicoes,  corduroys,  and  other  fabrics.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Jan.  26,  Feb.  23,  March  23,  April  27,  May 
27,  June  26,  July  30,  Aug.  26,  8ept.  21.  Oct.  26, 
Nov.  26,  and  Dec.  28.    A  court  of  petty-sessions  is 
usually  held  on  two  Tuesdays  of  every  month.  Tul- 
laghnanoeve  is  the  original  or  Irish  name  of  the  town, 
and  means  the  Hill  of  the  Saint,  or  Sainthill, — a 
name  rather  freely  translated  into  Saintfield.    "  It 
was,  not  many  years  ago,"  says  the  chorographist 
of  Down,  who  published  in  1774,  "made  a  town 
by  the  care  and  industry  of  the  late  General  Price, 
who  began  to  improve  here,  opened  and  made  the 
roads  passable  from  Belfast  to  Down  through  it, 
encouraged  linen  manufacturers  and  other  tradesmen 
to  settle  here,  had  a  barrack  fixed  for  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  promoted  the  repair  of  a  ruinous,  now 
decent,  parish-church,  to  which  he  gave  plate  and 
other  ornaments."    Saintfield  was  the  scene  of  an 
atrocity  and  a  skirmish  on  respectively  the  8th  and 
the  9th  of  June,  1798.    '*  A  number  of  insurgents," 
says  Gordon,  "assembled  near  Saintfield,  in  the 
of  Down,  on  the  8th  of  June,  under  a  leader 
Jackson,  and  with  furious  resentment  set  fire 
to  the  house  of  one  Mackee,  an  informer,  where 
eleven  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames. 
This  was  the  only  act  of  atrocity,  except  in  battle, 
committed  by  the  armed  malecontents  in  Ulster. 
Electing  for  their  general  Henry  Munroe,  a  shop- 
keeper of  Lisburn,  they  placed  themselves  on  the  9th 
in  ambuscade,  awaiting  the  approach  of  Colonel 
Stapleton,  with  a  body  of  York  feticibles  and  yeomen 
cavalry.    Here  the  royal  troops  would  have  been 
totally  routed,  if  the  infantry,  on  whom  the  cavalry 
were  driven  back  with  slaughter,  had  not,  with  a 
cool  intrepidity,  extremely  uncommon,  if  not  alto- 
gether singular,  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  rallied  and 
dislodged  the  foe.  Stapleton,  having  remained  master 
of  the  ground,  retreated  to  Belfast,  having  lost  about 
sixty  men,  including  three  officers,  beside  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, a  clergyman,  vicar  of  Portaferry,  who  bad 
volunteered  on  this  occasion."    Area  of  the  town, 
47  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  1,053;  in  1841.  909. 
Houses  166.    Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 39;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  113;  in  other 
pursuits,  21 .   Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  10;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  103; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  58 ;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied. 2. 

8AINT-F1NBARS.  See  Cork  and  Gouoane- 
Barra. 

SAINT-FINNAN'S,  a  bay  in  the  barony  of  Iver- 
arh,  co.  Kerry,  Munstor.  It  opens  between  Puffin 
Island  on  the  north-west,  and  Bolus-Head  on  the 
south-east;  it  is  situated  midway  between  South 
Valentia  Harbour  and  Ballinaskelligs  bay ;  it  mea- 
surea  3ft  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  penetrates 
the  land  north-eastward  to  the  extent  of  3  miles ; 
and  it  lies  completely  exposed  to  the  tremendous 
surges  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  screened  or  rather 
overhung  by  lofty  and  stupendous  rocky  shores. 
The  hills  of  Latteeve  and  Knockaguhsky  soar  up 


from  respectively  its  north-west  and  its  south-east 
sides;  and  the  latter  pushes  forward  a  summit  of 
1.351  feet  of  altitude  to  near  the  extremity  of  Bolus 
Head. 

8AINT-GEORGES.    See  Dublin. 

SAINT-GREGORY'S  SOUND,  the  strait  be- 
tween Arranmore  and  Innismain,  parish  and  barony 
of  Arran,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  measures 
from  1  mile  to  1  j  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  is  one  of  the 
two  principal  intersecting  belts  of  water  in  the  Arran 
group  of  Islands.    See  Arran. 

SAINT-HELEN'S.    See  Helen  s  (St.). 

SAINT-IBERIUS.  See  Iberics  (St.),  and 
Wexford. 

SAINT-JAMES'.     See  Dublin  and  James' 

(St.). 

SAINT -JOHN'S.    See  Dublin.  Kilkenny, 
Waterford,  Limerick,  Athy,  and  John's  (St.). 
SAINT-JOHN-BAPTIST'8.    See  Cashel. 
8AINT-JOHN'8  POINT.    See  Johnr-Poiht 

(St.). 

SAINT-JOHN'S  RIVER.  See  Johr's  River. 
SAINT -JOHNSTOWN.      See  Johnstown 

(St.). 

SAINT-KEVAN'S.    See  Glbndalouoh. 
SAINT-LAWRENCE.    See  Limerick. 
SAINT-LUKE'S.   See  Dublin. 
SAINT  -MARGARETS.     See  Dublin  and 
Wexford. 

SAINT-MARK'S,  co.  Dublin.    See  Dublin. 

SAINT-MARK'S,  the  seat  of  an  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment,  in  the  parish  of  Burgage,  barony 
of  Lower  Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  Lemster.  It 
occurs,  amid  picturesque  scenery,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Liffey,  1  mile  south-south-west  of  Blessing- 
ton.  A  group  of  small  objects,  situated  on  the  spot 
and  challenging  attention,  are  St.  Mark's  Well,  St. 
Mark's  Cross,  the  Castle  of  Burgage,  and  the  ruins 
of  St.  Mark's  church. 

SAINT-MARTIN'S.    See  Martin's  (St.). 

SAINT-MARY'S.  See  Drochbda,  Dublin, 
Kilkenny,  Atrlone.  Wexford,  Limerick,  Clon- 
mel,  Enniscorthy,  Newtownbarry,  Cork,  and 
Mary's  (St.). 

SAINT-MAUL'S.    See  Maul's  (St.). 

SAINT-MICHAEL'S.  See  Dublin,  Athy. 
Wexford,  Cobk,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and 
Michael's  (St.). 

SAINT-MICHAN'S.    See  Dublin. 

SAINT-MULLIN'S.    See  Mullinb  (St.). 

8AINT-MUNCHIN'S.    See  Limerick. 

SA  I  NT-NAT  11  LASH.    See  Nathlabh  (St.). 

SAINT-NICHOLAS.  See  Wexford,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Galway,  and  Dublin. 

SAINT-OLAVE'S.    See  Watkbford. 

SAINT-PATRICK'S.  See  Kilkenny,  Wex- 
ford, Limerick,  and  Waterford. 

SAINT-PATRICK'S  DEANERY.  See  Dub- 
lin. 

SAINT- PATRICK'S  PURGATORY.  See 
Deri;  (Louoh),  co.  Donegal. 

SAINT-PATRICK  S  ROCK.    See  Cashel. 

SAINT-PATRICK  S  WELL.  See  Patrickb- 
Well,  • 

SAINT-PAUL'S.    See  Dublin  and  Cork. 
SAINT-PETER'8.    See  Drouiieda,  Dublin, 
Wexpord,  Cork.  Waterford,  and  Athlone. 
SAINT-PETER  S  and  SAINT  PAUL'S.  See 

KlLMALLOCK. 

S  AINT-SELSKERS.  See  Selsker  and  Wex- 
ford. 

SAINT-STEPHEN  S.  See  Duhlin  and  Wa- 
terford. 

SAINT-THOMAS.    See  Dublin. 

SAINT- VALORIE,  the  picturesque  and  exqui- 
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■itely  situated  residence  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Cramp- 
ton,  in  the  parish  of  Bray,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the.  Bray  river, 
1  )  mile  south-west  of  the  town  of  Bray;  and  com- 
mands a  thrilling  and  superb  view  of  the  meeting  of 
the  glena  of  Enniskerry  and  the  Dargle,  and  of  the 
beautifully  wooded  hills  which  overhang  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  stream  of  the  Bray  river,  backed  by  the 
more  distant  and  soaring  summits  of  the  mutual 
border  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin. 

8AINT-VOGUE'S,  a  quondam  chapelry  in  the 
parish  of  Cam,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cam- 
sore  Point,  barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
St.  Vogue's  Well  and  chapel  still  exist. 

SAINT-WERBURGHS.    See  Dublin. 

SALEEN,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo.   See  Bino- 

HAM8TOWW. 

SALEEN.  See  Ballylongford,  co.  Kerry. 
ALEEN,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly, 
on  a  creek  of  the  eastern  sea-board  of  Cork  Harbour, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cattle-Mary,  co.  Cork,  Mini- 
ster. It  lies  nearly  embosomed  in  wood,  and  is  a 
very  pretty  rural  retreat. 

SALEEN,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Aglish,  and  in 
the  southern  environs  of  Castlebar,  barony  of  Car- 
raj-h,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  measures  only  about 
3  furlongs  in  length. 

SALLAGH-BRAES,  a  brief  series  of  precipi- 
tously faced  hills,  in  the  parish  of  Cairncastle,  barony 
of  Upper  Glenarm,  3  miles  north-west  of  Lame,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  They  sweep  round  in  a  precipitous 
escarpment,  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle ; 
and  they  command,  in  a  charming  walk  along  their 
summit,  a  superb  view  of  the  east  coast  of  Antrim, 
the  North  channel,  and  the  distant  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  little  church  of  Cairncastle  stands  at  their  base. 

SALLIN8,  a  village  in  the  parishes  of  Naas  and 
Bodenstown,  barony  of  North  Naas,  co.  Kildare, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  on  the 
road  from  Naas  to  Clone,  2  miles  north  of  Nana,  and 
2}  south  by  east  of  Clone.  It  contains  a  constabu- 
lary barrack ;  and  adjacent  to  it  is  the  residence  of 
Sail  ins-lodge ;  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Canal  are 
a  large  inn  and  extensive  stores  erected  by  the  Canal 
Company.  Area  of  the  Naas  section  of  the  village, 
7  acres ;  of  the  Bodenstown  section,  7  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,  419  ;  in  1841,  392.  Houses 
59.  Pop.  of  the  Naas  section,  in  1831,  285;  in 
1841.238.  Houses  34. 
SALLRACK,  or  Sallrocr.  See  Salrcc. 
8ALLYBROOK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rath- 
cooney,  barony  and  county  of  Cork,  Minister.  Area, 
20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  450.  Houses  74.  Fam- 
ilies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  56 ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  17;  in  other  pursuits,  10.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
2;  on  the  directing  of  labouring,  18;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  58 ;  on  means  not  specified,  5. 

SALLYGAP,  an  alpine  defile  at  the  junction 
point  of  the  baronies  of  Upper  Talbotstown  and 
North  Ballinacor,  and  of  the  parishes  of  Blessington, 
Derralossory,  and  Calary,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
It  lies  at  the  elevation  of  1,631  feet  above  sea-level, 
commands  a  view  of  the  beads  of  Glenavon,  and  the 
Glen  of  Kippure,  is  traversed  by  the  military  road, 
contains  the  summit-level  or  highest  altitude  of  that 
road,  and  formerly  was  one  of  only  three  defiles 
through  which  the  interior  mountain-fastnesses  of 
Wicklow  were  accessible. 

8ALLYMOUNT,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of 
Brannockstown,  barony  of  South  Naas,  1  j  mile  east 
by  south  of  Kilcullen-bridge,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Liffey, 
opposite  to  the  demesne  of  Harristown.  The  man- 
sion was  built  after  a  design  by  the  architect  Mr. 


Sandys ;  and  the  demesne  is  beautiful  in  both  site  and 
disposition.  It  is  the  property  and  residence  of  M. 
C.  C.  Roberts,  Esq.,  the  representative  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Cramer  or  Von  Cramer,  who  origin- 
ally came  from  Germany,  and  who  settled  in  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  a  marl  pit,  on  this  de- 
mesne, about  the  year  1778,  there  was  dug  up  the 
entire  skeleton  of  the  species  of  ancient  deer  termed 
moose,  and  supposed  to  be  antediluvian.  "  Not  a 
bone  of  the  skeleton  was  wanting;  and,  when  joined 
together,  the  site  and  form  of  the  animal  stood  con- 
spicuous. The  withers  were  much  higher  than  the 
haunches ;  being  full  fourteen  hands  high.  The  neck 
was  so  short  as  to  prevent  the  animal  from  grazing ; 
nor  was  the  head  large  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
but  the  horns  were  enormous,  being  ten  feet  from 
tip  to  tip,  and  the  palms  broad.  The  figure  was 
standing  upright,  and  the  extremity  of  the  horns  not 
above  two  feet  beneath  the  surface."  . 

8ALMON-LEAP.  See  Lkixlip,  Coixrawb. 
and  Ballyshannon. 

SALRUC,  or  Sallrcck,  a  stupendous  and  most 
magnificent  defile  in  the  parish  of  Ballinakill,  barony 
of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  Little  Killer) ,  on  the  road 
from  Renvyle  to  Lecnane,  5j  miles  east  of  Renvyle, 
and  6*  west  of  the  head  of  the  Great  Killery.  Both 
the  summit-ground  of  the  defile  itself,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  of  Salruc  which  overhangs  it,  command 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  grandly  romantic 
views  in  Cunnemara, — the  waters  of  the  bay  far  be- 
neath, extending  away  as  in  a  vista  between  the 
stem  and  lofty  overhanging  mountains,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  bright  green  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
studded  with  some  picturesquely  outlined  islands. 
The  defile  is  narrow,  short,  and  precipitous ;  and  it 
derives  its  name  from  a  Saint  Rock  or  Rue,  who  is 
said  to  have  resided  in  a  cell  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. "The  Pass  of  Salruc,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  "is  reported  to  have  been  formed  by  the  saint 
and  the  devil  during  a  struggle  for  mastery.  The 
sanctity  of  the  saint  having  grievously  annoyed  the 
tempter,  he  threw  a  chain  over  bim  while  asleep  ; 
unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  his  glance  or  the  mark  of 
the  cross,  he  leaped  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mount, 
but  still  held  fast  the  saint  by  the  chain— the  friction 
produced  by  the  struggle  forming  this  pass,  and  the 
victorious  saint  having  in  the  morning  the  felicity  of 
seeing  a  way  for  travellers  by  a  much  shorter  route 
than  any  that  had  previously  existed.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly steep  and  perilous,  yet  fishermen  bring  loaded 
horses  up  it,  and  it  has  been  the  favourite  route  of 
the  peasantry  for  ages.  Rude  heaps  of  stones,  sim- 
ilar to  those  already  described  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cong,  are  ranged  along  its  sides;  a  burial-place, 
thickly  planted  with  trees,  being  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  site  of  the  saint's  cell." 

SALT  (Loooa),  a  lake  and  a  mountain,  on  the 
mutual  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Kilmacrenan  and 
Mevagh,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  3&  miles  west  of 
Millford,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The  lake  lies  within 
a  sort  of  large  crater,  rather  more  than  half-way  up 
the  mountain;  it  measures  J  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
about  |  of  a  mile  in  breadth ;  it  has  a  depth  of  204 
feet,  and  a  surface-elevation  above  sea-level  of  815 
feet ;  and  it  possesses  a  character  of  singular  loneli- 
ness, wildness,  and  scenic  power.  The  mountain 
attains  an  altitude  of  1,541  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  726  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake .  and 
it  commands  a  very  extensive,  varied,  and  opulent 
view  of  the  country,  sea-loughs,  coasts  mountains, 
seas,  and  islands  of  northern  Donegal,  and  of  the 
grand  perspective  of  the  hundred  summits  of  the  vast 
and  distant  congeries  of  Donegal,  Derry,  and  Tyrone 
mountains.    The  late  Rev.  Csssar  Otway's  account 
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of  his  ascent  of  Lough  Salt  mountain  is  bo  graphic 
that  we  are  certain  to  be  thanked  by  every  reader 
for  quoting  it :  "  The  day  invited ;  so  we  set  out  on 
quiet,  sure-footed  ponies.  A  broad  road  led  up  the 
hill,  which  my  friend  informed  me  was,  until  lately, 
the  only  pass  that  led  from  Dublin,  or  from  Derry, 
to  Ardes,  Dunfanagby,  and  the  whole  north-western 
coast  of  Donegal.  The  mountain  rose  like  a  wall 
before  us,  yet  up  that  wall  the  road  valiantly  climbed ; 
the  ponies  toiled  up  it  panting  and  perspiring;  it 
must  be  a  pretty  experiment  for  a  carriage  to  ven- 
ture on  ;  and,  to  mend  the  matter,  tbe  road  is  con- 
structed as  a  hard  causeway,  every  stone  composing 
it  aa  large  as  a  quartern  loaf.  But  we  took  our 
time  ;  tbe  ponies  were  nothing  loath  to  stop  as  well 
as  ourselves ;  and  as  we  looked  back  on  the  country 
beneath  us,  tbe  whole  valley  lay  smiling  under  our 
feet,  with  its  lake,  and  rivers,  and  tillage,  and  mea- 
dow* and  corn-fields,  and  my  friend's  comfortable 
glebe-house,  surrounded  by  bis  cherished  and  thriv- 
ing plantations :  farther  still  in  tbe  circle  extended  a 
panorama  of  encircling  hills ;  and  farther  still,  in  the 
blue  distance  of  the  extreme  horizon,  lay,  mingling 
with  the  clouds,  the  mountains  of  Innishowen,  Derry, 
and  Tyrone,  all  forming  a  picture  fit  for  a  painter 
to  sketch  and  for  me  to  remember.  Thus,  now  and 
then  talking  of  the  prospect,  and  again  caught  in  our 
recollection*  of  old  college  times — times,  alas  !  too 
much  misspent,  too  much  misapplied— we  at  length 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  ridge ;  and,  sud- 
denly turning  the  point  of  a  cliff  that  jutted  out  and 
checked  the  road,  we  came  abruptly  into  a  hollow 
something  like  a  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  which 
was  filled  almost  entirely  by  a  lovely  lake,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  which  rose  the  highest  peak  of  the 
mountain,  composed  of  compact  quarts  rock,  so  bare, 
to  white,  so  serrated,  so  tempest-worn,  so  vexed 
with  all  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  that  if  mere  mat- 
ter could  suffer,  we  might  suppose  that  this  lofty 
and  precipitous  peak  presented  the  portrait  of  ma- 
terial endurance ;  and  still  though  white  was  the 
prevailing  colour,  yet  not  one  tint  or  shadowing  that 
decks  and  paints  a  mountain's  brow  was  wanting. 
Here  tbe  brown  heath,  the  grey  lichen,  the  green 
fern,  the  red  crane's  bill;  and  straight  down  the 
cliff,  from  its  topmost  peak  to  the  water's  edge,  was 
branded  in  a  dark  and  blasted  line,  tbe  downward 
track  of  a  meteoric  stone  that  had  fallen  from  the 
atmosphere,  and,  shattering  itself  against  the  moun- 
tain's crest,  rolled  down  in  fiery  and  smoking  frag- 
ments into  the  adjacent  lake.  Last  year,  amidst  the 
crash  of  a  thunder-storm,  this  phenomenon  occurred ; 
and  the  well-defined  line  of  its  burning  progress^  is 
and  will  be  for  years  apparent.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  a  fair  verdant  bank  presented  itself,  court- 
ing the  traveller  to  sit  down  and  take  his  rest  after 
wending  his  toilsome  way  up  the  long  ascent  into 
this  peaceful  and  unexpected  retreat;  gentle  and 
grassy  knolls  were  here  and  there  interspersed,  on 
which  sheep  of  most  picturesque  leanness,  some 
black  and  some  white,  with  primitive  crumpled 
boms,  were  grazing.  But  the  lake— not  a  breath 
was  abroad  on  its  expanse  ;  it  smiled  as  it  reflected 
the  grey  mountain  and  the  azure  face  of  heaven  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  on  this  day  the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  air,  earth,  and  ocean,  were 
celebrating  the  festival  of  repose  :  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  of  the  colour  and  clearness  of  tbe  sky, 


You  could  look  down  100  fathoms  deep,  and  still  no 
bottom;  speckled  trouts  floating  at  great  depths, 
stemed  as  if  they  soared  in  ether;  then  the  stillness 
of  the  whole  scene — you  seemed  lifted,  as  it  were, 
1  of  the  world  into  som 


dreamed  of  heaven  purchased  for  sinners  by  a 
viour's  blood.  I  did  at  any  rate  praise  tbe  Go* 
nature  and  of  grace,  grateful  for  all  his  blessings 


paradise,  into  some  such  place  aa  tbe  apostle  in  the 
Apocalypse  was  invited  to  when  the  voice  said 
*  Come  up  hither.'  You  might  have  supposed  that 
sound  had  no  existence  here,  were  it  not  that  now 
and  then  a  hawk  shrieked  while  cowering  over  the 
mountain  top,  or  a  lamb  bleated  beneath  as  it  ran  to 
its  mother.    I  could  have  gone  to  sleep  here,  and 

'lysSs. 
God  of 
and 

all  his  wonders  of  creating  and  redeeming  love.~  But 
the  day  was  advancing,  we  had  farther  to  go  and 
much  to  do,  and  my  friend  drew  me  away  from  my 
abstraction  and  repose  that  had  settled  and  softened 
into  prayer.  So  we  mounted  our  ponies,  and  rode 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  a  level  road,  as 
smooth  as  a  gravel-walk,  that  coasted  the  lake  until 
we  came  to  a  steep  bank,  where  we  let  our  horses 
graze  along  the  water's  edge,  and  ascending  a  ridge 
or  rim,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  cup  or  crater  ui  which 
we  were  embosomed,  all  of  a  sudden  a  magnificent 
prospect  presented  itself— the  whole  range  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Donegal.  Seemingly  beneath  your 
feet,  but  really  some  miles  off,  lay  the  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  over  which  fancy  flew,  and  al- 
most impelled  you  to  strain  your  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  America.  Some  leagues  out  at  sea,  but 
owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere 


our  great  elevation,  apparently  very  near,  lay  Tory 
Island,  rising  out  of  the  deep  like  a  castellated  and 
fortified  city;  lofty  towers,  church  spires,  battle- 
ments, bastions,  batteries,  presented  themselves, — so 
strangely  varied  and  so  fantastically  deceptive  were 
its  cliffs.  Jutting  out  far  into  the  ocean,  lay  the 
promontory  of  Horn-Head,  so  called  from  a  cliff  at 
its  extreme  point,  where  it  fronts  the  Atlantic,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  born;  a  place  which,  in  Pagan 
times,  might  have  been  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  the  horned  Ammonick  Jupiter.  *  *  But  directly 
under  us  was  a  roost  curious  picture  to  be  seen ;  the 
mountain  on  which  we  stood,  as  it  descended  to  the 
west,  presented  sundry  shelves  or  valleys,  in  each  of 
which  lay  a  round  ana  sparkling  lake.  These  tarns 
looked  like  mirrors  set  in  the  mountain's  side  to  re- 
flect the  upright  sun ;  and  five  or  six  of  such  sheets  of 
silver  presented  themselves,  until,  at  the  very  root  of 
the  mountain,  a  large  expanse  of  water,  a  mile  or  two 
over,  studded  with  islands,  sufficiently  wooded  to  be 
ornamental,  finished  the  whole  picture,  and  formed 
the  last  beauty  and  curiosity  I  shall  record  of  this 
surpassingly  interesting  hill. 

SALT  (North),  a  barony  at  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity of  the  county  of  Rildare,  Leinster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  tbe  north,  by  the  county  of  Meath ;  on 
the  east,  by  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  on  the  south-east 
and  south,  by  tbe  barony  of  South  Salt;  and,  on  the 
west,  by  the  barony  of  Ikeatby  and  Oughterany. 
Its  length,  north-eastward,  is  8  miles ;  its  extreme 
breadth  is  4| ;  and  its  area  is  21,930  acres,  1  percb, 
— of  which  120  acres,  2  roods,  5  perches  are  water. 
The  river  Liffey  describes  all  the  southern  and  the 
south-eastern  and  part  of  the  eastern  boundaries, 
down  to  the  town  of  Leixlip ;  tbe  rivulet  Rye  runs 
across  the  north-eastern  wing  to  tbe  Liffey  at  Leix- 
lip ;  and  the  Royal  Canal  traverses  tbe  whole  of  the 
northern  border  or  district.  The  surface  of  the 
barony  consists  entirely  of  land  either  in  tillage  or 
quite  capable  of  it;  it  comprises  a  large  propor- 
tion of  demesne  ground ;  and,  in  spite  of  being  com- 
paratively flat  and  without  much  natural  feature,  it 
presents  a  large  amount  of  pleasing  and  very  luscious 
landscape. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes 
of  Donaghcumper  and  Leixlip,  and  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Confey,  Donaghmore,  Kidrought,  Killa- 
doon,  Kilmacredock,  Larahbryan,f 
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ado*-.  Tbe  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Maynooth, 
Leixlip,  and  part  of  Celbridge.  Pop.,  in  1831, 8,025 ; 
in  1841,  7,717.  House*  1.089.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  450;  in  manufactures  and 
trade!  258  ;  mother  pursuits,  713.  Families  depen- 
dent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  68 ;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  450;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  860;  on  means  not  specified,  43.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1.889;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  682; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,064.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,071  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
935;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,246. — 
North  Salt  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Celbridge.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
is  972 ;  and  of  these,  326  were  valued  under  £5, — 

193,  under  £10  108,  under  £15,-71,  under  £20, 

.   -UK  under  £25,-16,  under  £30,-39,  under  £40, 
25,  under  £50, — and  154,  at  and  above  £50. 

SALT  (South),  a  barony  on  tbe  eastern  border 
of  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north-west  and  north,  by  the  barony  of  North  Salt ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  and  on  the 
south  and  the  west,  by  the  barony  of  North  Naas. 
Its  length,  north-north-eastward,  is  8}  miles ;  its 
breadth  is  from  1  to  5  miles  ;  and  its  area  is  16,685 
acres,  1  rood,  20  perches, — of  which  70  acres,  2 
roods,  18  perches  are  water.  Cupidstown-hill,  in 
the  extreme  south-east,  has  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  1,248  feet ;  and  a  height  near  the  middle  of 
the  eastern  boundary,  lias  an  altitude  of  Cos  tivt  \ 
but  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  low, 
and  without  much  natural  feature.  Excepting  a 
small  district  around  Cupidstown-hill,  very  nearly 
all  the  land  is  arable.    The  river  Liffey  traces  the 

boundary  with  North  Salt  The  barony  of  South 

Salt  contains  part  of  tue  parish  of  Kill,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Castle-Dillon,  Clonoghlis, 
Donagbcrumper,  Forenaughts,  Haynestown,  Kilteel, 
Lyons,  Oughterard,  and  Stacumney.  The  towns 
and  chief  villages  are  Kilkeel,  Kill,  Templeplace, 
and  part  of  Celbridge.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,154;  in 
1841.  4,252.  Houses  661.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  537 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  111;  in  other  pursuits,  80.  Families  depen- 
dent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  15 ;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  261  ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  439;  on  means  not  specified,  13.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
861 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  425;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  642.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  558 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  492 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  785 — South  Salt  lies  partly  within 
the  Poor-law  union  of  Celbridge,  and  partly  within 
that  of  Naas.  The  total  number  of  tenements 
valued  is  555  ;  and  of  these,  243  were  valued  under 
£5.-64,  under  £10,^48,  under  £15.-26,  under 
£20,-19,  under  £25,-15,  under  £30,-19.  under 
£40,-16,  under  £50,— and  105,  at  and  above 
£50. 

SALTEE  ISLANDS,  two  small  islands  and  a 
group  of  rocks,  in  the  parish  of  Kilinore,  barony  of 
Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  The  Little  Saltee 
Island  lies  1}  mile  south  of  Crossfamoguc-point,  and 
extends  5  furlongs  in  the  direction  of  south  by  west. 
The  Great  Saltee  Island  lies  1  mile  south-south- 
west of  the  south  end  of  the  Little  Saltee  Island, 
and  10|  miles  east  by  south  of  Hook  Head ;  and  it 
extends  I  mile  in  the  direction  of  south-south- west.  j 
The  Goose  Rock  lies  off  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  Little  Saltee  Island ;  the  rocks  called  Sobber- 
II ridge,  Mnkeson,  Seven  Heads,  Panstown,  Molly- 
hoy,  and  the  Ring,  as  well  as  several  others,  form 


nearly  a  cordon  round  the  Great  Saltee  Island  ;  and 
two  tiny  groups  of  rocks,  called  Coningroore  and 
Coningbeg,  lie  respectively  1  mile  south,  and  nearly 
f  miles  south  by  west  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Great  Saltee.  The  entire  area  of  tbe  islands  is 
309  acres,  32  perches.  They  Bre  the  property  of 
H.  K.  G.  Morgan,  Esq. ;  and  they  comprise  about 
100  acres  of  remarkably  rich  pasturage.  A  light- 
ship, showing  a  fixed  double  light,  is  stationed  .Hi 
miles  south  by  west  of  the  Great  Saltee,  and  serves 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  numerous  and  appaliirg 
shipwrecks  which  formerly  gave  the  Saltee  Islands 
a  lugubrious  fame,  and  rendered  them  a  terror  tu 
every  mariner  who  navigated  St.  George's  Channel. 
The  Great  Saltee  was  not  long  ago  a  coast-guard 
station  ;  and  "it  derives  a  melancholy  interest  from 
the  fact,  that  here  were  arrested  on  the  26th  June, 
1788,  Beauchamp  Bagnal  Harvey,  and  John  Col- 
clougb,  Esqrs.,  the  former  tbe  general  of  the  rebel 
forces  of  Wexford  county,  and  the  latter  one  of  their 
distinguished  leaders.  They  were  both  gentlemen 
of  wealth  and  station,  and  of  irreproachable  integrity 
in  private  life.  The  former  was  a  Protestant.  After 
the  massacre  at  Scullabogue,  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand in  disgust  and  fled  to  the  Saltees,  with  the 
view  to  an  ultimate  escape  to  France.  The  lady  ot 
Mr.  Colclough  accompanied  her  husband  to  the 
island  ;  they  took  with  them  a  large  store  of  provi- 
sions ;  but  information  of  their  retreat  having  reached 
the  authorities,  a  company  of  the  2d  Royals  was 
despatched  in  a  cutter  to  apprehend  them.  A  minute 
search,  without  effect,  was  instituted  through  the 
island,  and  the  troops  were  about  to  retire,  when 
a  soldier  perceived  smoke  issuing  from  a  crevice  of 
a  rock.  It  was  found  to  proceed  from  a  cave  of  con- 
siderable depth,  where  the  unhappy  gentlemen  were 
sheltered.  The  approach  was  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, the  officer  in  command,  therefore,  called  to  the 
imnates  to  surrender,  threatening,  if  there  were  no 
answer,  he  would  direct  his  party  to  fire  into  the 
cave.  Mr.  Colclough,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  hi* 
wife,  at  once  came  forward,  elevating  a  white 
handkerchief  on  his  stick.  He  and  Mr.  Harvey  were 
conveyed  prisoners  to  Wexford,  were  tried  on  the 
27th,  and  executed  on  the  28th." 

SALTER-BRIDGE,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of 
Lismore  and  Macollop,  barony  of  Coshmore  and  Co*h- 
bride,  co.  Waterford,  Munstcr.  It  is  situated  on 
the  road  from  Waterford  to  Cork,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Black  water,  1  \  mile  west  of  Cappo- 
quin.  Its  plantations  are  extensive,  and  contain 
some  remarkably  fine  evergreen  oaks ;  and  it* 
grounds  are  richly  diversified  in  surface,  and  con- 
tain several  picturesque  heights  and  some  deep  antl 
naturally- wooded  dells,  aud  partake  to  profusion  in 
the  opulent  and  powerful  scenery  which  character- 
izes the  valley  and  hill  screens  of  the  Black  water 
from  Lismore  to  Yuughal.  The  proprietor  of  Sal- 
ter-Bridge  is  Richard  Cheornlcy,  Esq. 

SALTERSTOWN,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Ferrard,  31  miles  south-east  of  Castle- 
Bellingham,  co.  Louih,  Leinster.  Length,  east- 
ward, 14  mile;  extreme  breadth,  1,  ;  area,  1,047 
acres,  3  roods,  17  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  354  ; 
in  1841,  380.  Houses  64.  The  surface  lies  along 
the  south  shore  of  Dundalk  bay,  at  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  2^  miles  within  Dunany  Point ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  consists  of  excellent  land.  A 
landing-place  between  rocks  occurs  on  the  shore,  and 
is  frequented  by  row-boats  engaged  in  the  fishery. 
The  hamlets  are  Salterstown,  in  the  interior,  and 
Salterstown-bridge,  on  the  shore. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dunany  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  But  the  parish,  though 
called  a  vicarage,  is  really  tithe-frce.    In  1«3L  all 
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wj<  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

SALTHILL,  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Galway,  in 
the  parish  of  Rahoon,  barony  and  county  of  Galway, 
Connaught.  It  extends  far  and  stragglingly  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  and  along  the  road  to  Barna ;  it 
contains  a  bath-bouse  and  numerous  bathing- lodges; 
it  baa  a  cleanly,  cheerful,  and  respectable  appear, 
anee,  thoroughly  in  contrast  to  the  other  suburbs  of 
the  dingy  and  dirty  metropolis  of  the  west ;  and  it 
is  well-frequented  in  summer,  for  purposes  of  sea- 
bathing, by  families  not  only  from  the  town,  but 
from  many  and  far  inland  parts  of  the  county.  See 
Galway  and  Rahooh. 

8  ALTMILLS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tin  tern, 
barony  of  8helbourne,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  west  shore  of  Bannow  bay,  a  few 
perches  south  of  Tintern  abbey,  3  miles  north  of 
Fethard,  and  5  east-south-east  of  Ballyhaek.  It  is 
beautifully  situated,  presents  a  pretty  appearance, 
and  is  inhabited  principally  by  fishermen.  Small 
vessels,  laden  with  coals,  sail  up  to  the  village. 
The  principal  objects  of  interest  within  the  village 
are  a  church,  a  National  school,  and  Tintern- 
bridge  ;  and  the  principal  within  a  mile  of  it  are  the 
ruins  of  Tintern- abbey,  the  ruins  of  St.  Kieran's- 
church.  and  the  ruins  of  Dunougfa-eastle,  and  the 
seats  and  lodges  of  Seaview,  St.  Kieran's- house, 
and  Tintern  -  abbey, — tbe  last  the  seat  of  Mrs. 
Colelough.  The  quondam  village  of  Tintern  was 
taken  down  since  1810,  and  the  present  village  of 
Salt  mil  Is,  which  may  be  said  to  represent  it,  was 
built  on  tbe  townland  of  Saltmills.  Area,  23  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  206  ;  in  1841,  171.    Houses  27. 

8AMORE,  a  hill  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
parish  of  Calry,  and  of  the  barony  of  Carbery,  4 
miles  east-north-east  of  Sligo,  co.  Sfigo,  Connaught. 
Its  altitude  above  sea-level  is  1,430  feet. 

BANCROFT,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare  and 
LetghKn,  Leinster.  Its  post-town  is  Kildare  ;  and 
its  only  chapel  is  at  Saneroft. 

8ANDFIELD,  a  hamlet  in  tbe  parish  of  Killen- 
voy.  barony  of  Athlone,  4j  miles  south-east  of  Ros- 
common, co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  Adjacent  to 
it  is  Sandfield- house. 

SANDFORD,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary- Donny brook,  barony  and  county  of  Dublin, 
Leinster.  The  village  of  Cullenwood  or  Sandford- 
vtUe,  the  seat  of  the  chapelry,  is  situated  on  tbe 
western  verge  of  the  parish,  half-a-mile  west  of 
Donnybrook,  and  l|  mile  south-south-east  of  Dub- 
lin-castle ;  and  the  chapelry  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  been  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  large  and  disinterested  liberality  of  Lord 
Mount-Sandford.  See  Cullrwwood.  The  chap- 
lain receives  a  salary  of  about  £300  a-year  from  the 
pew-rents  of  the  chapel,  and  of  £40  8s.  Id.  from  an 
endowment  by  the  noble  founder ;  and  he  is  appoint- 
ed by  a  body  of  five  trustees,  who  have  power  to 
fill  up  vacancies  in  their  number  occasioned  by  either 
resignation  or  death.  An  assistant  chaplain  receives 
a  salary  of  £100. 

8ANDYCOVE.  a  cove  and  a  fishing  hamlet  in 
the  parish  of  Ringrone,  barony  of  Courceys,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  The  cove  is  separated  by  a  small  penin- 
sula from  the  lower  part  of  Rinsale  Harbour ;  and 
it  penetrates  the  land  northward,  to  the  extent  of 
only  about  5  furlongs.  The  hamlet  is  situated  near 
the  head  of  the  eove,  1 J  mile  south  of  Kinsale ;  and 
it  is  a  coast-guard  station. 

8ANDYCOVE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Monks- 
town,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  Scotch  bay,  adjacent  to  tbe 


;  by  east  of  the  centre  of  Kingstown ;  but 
it  is  popularly  regarded  as  actually  forming  a  part  of 
Kingstown ;  and  its  distinctive  name  is  used  chiefly  in 
connection  with  Sandy  cove-terrace  and  Sandvcove- 
house.  The  village,  or  rather  its  little  harbour,  has 
a  commodious  landing-place  in  12  feet  of  water. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

SANDYFORD,  a  village  in  the  parishes  of  Tully 
and  Taney,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dundrum  to  Ennis- 
kerry,  I mile  south-south-east  of  Dundrum,  and  5§ 
miles  south-south-east  of  Dublin-castle.  It  contains 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  within  a  mile  of  it 
are  the  seats  of  Burton-hall,  Rockland,  Leopards- 
town.  Murphy-town,  Coolmine,  Elmfield,  Lakefield, 
Lilliput,  Kilgobbin-cottage,  Kilgobbin-house,  Farn- 
hill- bouse,  Kingstown -house,  Ballinteer,  P  over- 
house,  Hilltown,  Taney-lodge,  Ludford-park,  Bcl- 
lewly-park,  Baldally,  Moreen,  Farmley,  Runnemede, 
Rockmount,  Edenpark,  Annmount,  Kilmacud-liouse, 
Lakelated.  St.  Margaret's,  Clanmore,  and  Waters- 
land.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  tbe  dio.  of  Dub- 
lin takes  designation  from  Sandyford,  and  ha-  chapels 
here  and  at  Glaneullen.  Pop.  of  the  village  not 
specially  returned. 

SANDYMOUNT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary -Donnybrook,  barony  and  county  of  Dublin, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  estuary  of 
the  LifTcy.  5 furlongs  east-north-east  of  Ball's-Bridgc, 
j  iif  a  mile  south-south-east  of  Ringsend,  and  2J 
miles  east-south-east  of  Dublin-castle.  It  was  at  one 
time  a  poor  place ;  but  it  became  much  improved,  ac- 
quired many  good  houses,  and  boasted  the  presence 
in  summer  of  numerous  sea-bathing  families  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  yet,  while  still  possessed  of  much  elegance,  and 
in  all  respects  very  superior  as  a  village  to  its  miser- 
able and  revolting  neighbours,  Iriahtown,  Ringsend, 
Ball's-Bridge,  and  Donnybrook,  it  is  far  from  being 
unqualifiedly  respectable  or  pleasant.  On  its  south- 
ern outskirts  are  Bcechgrove,  Bclvidere,  Lakelands, 
and  other  agreeable  residences.  Area  of  the  village, 
243  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841.  1,142.  Houses  100. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  25  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  65;  in  other  pursuits,  104. 


Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  an 
sions,  39 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  102 ;  oh  their 
own  manual  labour,  23;  on  means  not  specified,  30. 

SANTRY,  or  Saxtrrff,  a  parish,  containing  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Coolock, 
co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  eastward,  4  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  2} ;  area,  4,726  acres,  I  perch. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  according  to  the  Census  1.159,  but 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  1.149; 
in  1841,  1.117.  Houses  180.  The  whole  of  the 
surface  is  profitable,  and  consists  of  prime  land. 
The  road  from  Dublin  to  Swords  passes  through  the 
interior ;  and  the  village  of  Santry  stands  on  that 
road,  in  the  south-eastern  district  of  the  parish. 
The  village  contains  the  church,  the  parsonage,  a 
schoolhouse,  and  a  dispensary;  it  principally  con- 
sists of  neat,  pleasant,  picturesque  cottages,  inhabited 
by  labourers  and  tradesmen  ;  and  it  both  forms  an 
agreeable  appendage  to  the  baronial  residence  of  tbe 
proprietor,  and  displays  most  creditable  effects  of 
bis  liberal  feeling  and  judicious  patronage.  The 
church  is  a  plain  but  well-preserved  structure  of  the 
year  1609.  and  has  afforded  a  place  of  sepulture  to 
many  members  of  the  families  of  Domville  and  Barry. 
The  dispensary  is  within  the  North  Dublin  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop. 
of  2,956;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £120  3s.  and 
administered  to  8,213  patients.  In  Nov.  1641.  at  tbe 
discovery  of  the  insurrectionary  plot  ascribed  to 
Lord  Macguire.  the  village  of  Santrv  was  burned  by 
the  republican  troops  stationed  i 
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the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 125;  in  1841, 110. 
Houses  23.  The  principal  residences  in  the  parish 
are  Balcurris-houae,  Mitchellmount,  Dubber-housc, 
Mceksmount-house,  Poppingtree-house,  Huntstown- 
house,  Collinstown-house,  Coultry-house.  Edendale, 
Belcamp-house,  Belcamp-park,  Woodland*.  Furry- 
park,  Woodford,  Primrose-castle,  Woodlawn,  White- 
house,  and  Santry-house.  The  last  of  these  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north-west  side  of  the  village,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  San  try.  Sir 
Com p ton  Domville,  Bart.  The  mansion  is  a  spacious 
square  structure,  composed  of  brick,  with  finishings 
of  stone ;  and  the  demesne  is  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  well-grown  wood,  and  encompassed  with  a 
very  lofty  stone  wall  of  several  miles  in  circuit. 
Mr.  Brewer,  writing  about  20  years  ago,  says,  re- 
specting the  manor  and  proprietors  of  Santry,  "  In 
the  year  1 173,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  Palatine  of  Meath, 
made  a  grant  of  this  manor  to  Adam  de  Feipo,  one  of 
his  knights ;  from  whose  family  Santry,  Skryne,  and 
other  lordships,  passed  to  the  house  of  De  Mare  ward, 
titular  baron  of  Skryne.  William  Nugent,  2d  son 
of  Richard,  8th  baron  of  Delvin,  having  married 
Janet,  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter  Mare  ward, 
baron  of  Skryne,  inherited  with  that  lady  the  manor 
of  Santry  and  other  possessions.  James  Nugent,  his 
son,  marshal  of  the  confederate  (Catholic)  army,  and 
governor  of  Finagh,  forfeited  the  estate ;  which  was, 
in  consequence,  entirely  lost  to  his  descendants. 
The  family  of  Barry  afterwards  became  possessed  of 
this  manor,  and  Sir  James  (eldest  son  of  Richard 
Barry,  merchant  and  alderman  of  Dublin),  who  was 
eminent  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  attained  the 
dignity  of  chief-j  ustice  of  the  King's  bench,  was  created 
Baron  of  Santry  in  the  year  1600.  Henry  the  fourth 
Lord  Santry,  who  acceded  to  the  title  in  1734,  for- 
feited his  station  in  society  by  the  calamity  of  killing 
one  of  his  servants,  a  footman.  He  was  indicted  for 
the  offence  in  the  year  1738-0,  and  was  convicted,  on 
a  trial  by  his  peers,  but  received  the  grant  of  a  mis- 
in..-  from  the  clemency  of  the  Crown.  The 


ly  of  Domville  succeeded  in  possession  of  the 
lordship  of  Santry,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Com p ton 
Domville,  uncle  to  the  above  unfortunate  nobleman. 
The  estate  has  lately  passed  to  the  Scottish  family  of 
Pocklington.  The  present  possessor.  Sir  Compton 
Pocklington  Domville,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1815, 
bis  father  having,  by  royal  permission,  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  hts  maternal  uncle." — Santry  par- 
ish is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Dublin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £243  14s.  I0d.; 

{lebe.  £5.  Grosa  income,  £531  10s. ;  nett,  £4(77 
8s.  8d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  benefice  of  Lough  rea,  in  the  dio.  of  Clon- 
fert,  but  is  resident  in  Santry.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £218  15a.;  and  are  impropriate 
in  the  Crown.  The  church,  as  already  stated,  is  an 
old  building.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance,  from  200  to 
300.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  on  attendance 
of  about  400;  and.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  three  chapels  in  the  bene- 
fice of  Clontarf,  Coolock,  and  Clonturk.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  208,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  893 ;  and  3  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  58  boys  and  24  girls.  One  of  the  schools  is  a 
parochial  free  school  for  girls,  and  is  supported 
chiefly  by  subscription,  and  partly  by  a  bequest  of  £4 
a-year  from  Dean  Jackson ;  one  was  a  charter  school 
for  educating,  maintaining,  clothing,  and  apprenticing 
boys,  and  was  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  In- 
corporated Society ;  and  one  was  a  mixed  daily 
school,  aided  with  £12  a-year  from  subscription. 
SAUL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lecalc,  1}  mile 
of  Downpatrick,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It 
of  a  main  body  and  a  detached  district ;  the 


lying  1J  mile  south-east  of  the 
of  the  former,  and  4J  miles  east  of  Downpatrick. 
Length  of  the  main  body,  north-eastward,  4|  miles  ; 
extreme  breadth,  2.  Length  of  the  detached  district, 
south-south-eastward,  1 1  mile ;  extreme  breadth, 
1$.    Area  of  the  whole,  5,272  acres,  1  rood,  G 
perches, —of  which  20  acres,  3  roods,  3  perches 
are  water.   Pop.,  in  1831,  2.410;  in  1841,  2,15t>. 
Houses  394.    The  main  body  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Quoile  river  and  estuary,  and 
athwart  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  foot  of  the  chief 
expause  of  Lough  Strangford  ;  and  it  includes  sev- 
eral islands  in  both  the  estuary  and  the  lough,  and 
ascends  southward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hill,  called 
Slievenagriddle,— the  principal  height  which  diver- 
sifies or  boldly  relieves  the  general  landscape.  The 
parochial  surface  consists,  in  some  places,  of  good 
arable  land,  and  in  other  places,  of  light  and  rocky 
ground.    The  principal  islands  belonging  to  Saul  are 
Castle- Island,  Gore's- Island,   Salt- Island,  Long 
Launche  s-Island,  Little  Launche  s-Island,  Shone's- 
Island,  Shark-Island,  Jackdaw-Island,  and  Green- 
Island.    The  chief  hamlet  in  the  detached  district 
is  Bally  woodan  ;  and  the  chief  hamlets  in  the  main 
body  are  Scad  din,  Quoile-Quay,  Walshes  town,  and 
part  of  Kaholp.    See  Raholp  and  Quoxlb.  The 
principal  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  Saul  abbey  and 
of  two  castles.    The  monastic  ruins  are  still  of  con- 
siderable extent,  though  not  of  much  artistic  in- 
terest ;  and  about  a  century  ago,  they  made  ao  pro- 
minent a  figure  as  to  provoke  the  following  com- 
paratively ample  notice  from  the  author  of  the  brief 
Chorographical  Description  of  Down:—"  The  abbey 
of  Saul  is  called  in  Latin  Saballum,  in  Irish  SgiboL 
Phadraig,  that  is,  Patrick's- Barn,  (Sgibol  signifying 
a  barn  in  that  language,)  the  Barn  of  Dichu,  lord  of 
the  soil,  being  the  site  on  which  St.  Patrick  founded 
this  monastery  for  canons  regular,  as  several  of 
the  writers  ot  that  saint's  life  say;  though  some 
hold  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  SamalT,  which 
signifies  to  save,  for  the  cry  was,  'Come  and  be 
saved.'    The  old  church  of  this  monastery  appears 
now  to  stand  in  the  usual  form  of  other  churches 
that  is,  east  and  west ;  though  some  writers  relate, 
that  it  anciently  stood  north  and  south,  which  per- 
haps it  might  have  done  in  its  original  state.  Thus, 
Jocelyn  tells  us,  '  that  at  the  request  ■  " 
granted  the  soil,  St.  Patrick  built  a  ci 
tended  it  ah  aquilonari  parte  ttrswt  meridional*  p la- 
gain,  from  north  to  south.'    This  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  first  founded  monasteries  in  the  kingdom,  be- 
ing erected  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  year  432.  But  we 
must  not  conceive  it  to  have  been  then  built  of  stoue, 
in  the  stately  manner  it  has  since  appeared ;  for  that 
task  was  performed  by  Malachy  O'Morgair,  bishop 
of  Down.    Large  ruins  remain  of  this  abbey,  and 
there  are  here  two  small  vaulted  rooms  of  stoue  yet 
entire,  about  7  feet  high,  6  feet  long,  and    *  feet 
broad,  with  a  small  window  placed  in  one  side. 
Perhaps  these  small  chambers  were  confessionals,  or 
places  for  private  devotion.    One  of  them  is  now 
closed  up  and  used  by  some  families  for  a  tomb,  the 
churchyard  being  a  great  burial-place  of  the  natives. 
At  some  distance  from  the  church,  on  the  south- 
west side,  stands  a  battlemcnted  castle  and  two  small 
towers,  but  no  stone  stairs  in  the  castle  leading  up 
to  the  top  of  it,  as  is  usual  in  such  fabrics.    It  is 
probable  that  there  were  stairs  of  timber  in  the  body 
of  the  building,  by  which  people  might  ascend  from 
story  to  story ;  in  the  west  angle  ot  each  of  which 
stones  are  neat  finished  arches  within  the  wall, 
rising  in  various  sections  to  the  top,  where  they  ter- 
minate in  a  circle. "—Saul  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  Tithe  com- 
position, £386  6s.  OJd. ;  glebe,  £28  5s.  6d.  Groas 
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£414  11 8.  Bid. ;  nett,  £322  12*  UJd.  Pa- 
tron,  the  Crown.    A  curate  receive*  a  salary  of  £69 
4«.  7Jd.     The  parish  was  formerly  a  perpetual 
curacy  ;  its  tithes  were  appropriated  to  the  deanery 
of  Down  ;  and  its  extent  quoad  sacra  was  consider- 
ably different  from  what  it  is  at  present.    "  But  by 
order  in  Council  of  31st  October,  1834,  the  rectory 
of  Saul  was  disunited  from  the  deanery,  and  said 
rectory,  with  the  perpetual  cure  thereof,  was  made 
a  distinct  parish  or  benefice,  disuniting  from  the  said 
parish  the  three  detached  townlands  of  Whitehill, 
Hallinarry,  and  Ballinagarrick,  and  uniting  same, 
with  the  tithe  composition  therefrom  arising,  to  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Ballyculter ;  but  providing  that 
the  cure  of  souls  therein  be  annexed  to  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Kilclief. — Bally  woodan  detached  town- 
land  was  by  said  order  also  disunited  from  Saul  par- 
ish, and  united,  with  the  tithe  composition  therefrom 
arising,  and  the  cure  of  souls  therein,  to  the  aforesaid 
parish  of  Kilclief.    And,  in  lieu  of  such  severance, 
the  townland  of  Ballystokes,  with  the  tithe  com- 
position therefrom  arising,  and  the  cure  of  souls 
therein,  was  severed  from  Bailee  parish,  and  united 
to  that  of  Saul,  to  which  latter  parish  was  also  an- 
nexed the  tithe  composition  arising  from  the  town- 
lands  of  Raholpe  and  Ballintleave,  in  Ballyculter 
parish ;  providing,  however,  that  the  cure  of  souls 
within  the  two  townlands  last  mentioned  shall  con- 
tinue to  belong  to  the  rector  of  Ballyculter  parish." 
The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1770.  Sit- 
tings 250;  attendance  70.    The  Saul  and  the  Lara- 
rarlin  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance 
of  respectively  from  500  to  1,000,  and  from  300  to 
500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  of  the  quondam  perpetual  curacy  of 
Saul,  which  still  belong  to  the  present  benefice  of 
Saul,  consisted  of  354  Churchmen,  97  Presbyterians, 
and  1 ,386  Roman  Catholics ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Bailee  united  to  the  present  benefice  of 
Saul,  consisted  of  137  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  district  of  the  quondam  perpetual 
curacy  of  Saul,  now  united  to  the  benefice  of  Kil- 
clief, consisted  of  61  Churchmen,  8  Presbyterians, 
and  322  Roman  Catholics.   In  the  same  year  3  Sun- 
day schools  within  the  limits  of  the  present  benefice 
of  Saul,  were  usually  attended  in  summer  bv  about 
360  scholars ;  and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £8  a- year  from  Lady  H.  Forde,  and  one 
with  £2  Irish  from  Dean  Plunkett — had  on  their 
books  199  boys  and  103  girls.    In  1843,  two  Na- 
tional schools  at  Sh'evebogan  and  Ballintougher, 

£8  and  £12  a  year, 
15  boys  and  88  girls, 
demesne  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  in  the  parish  of  Kilpatrick,  barony  of  East 
Shelmalier,  2)  miles  north-north-west  of  Wexford, 
co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  extends  about  Ik  mile 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Slaney ; 
it  exhibits  a  surface  of  much  diversity  and  great 
beauty,  broken  by  several  dells  and  mimtc  glens,  and 
watered  by  mirthful  rivulets  and  rills;  and  though 
formerly  abandoned  as  a  residence,  and  stript  of  ita 
noble  oak-woods  and  hedge-row  trees,  it  still  retains 
a  beautiful  old  marsh  oak,  one  of  the  finest  cypresses 
in  the  kingdom,  and  a  number  of  very  remarkable 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  displays  a  comparative  pro- 
fusion of  pretty  coppices  and  of  healthy  young  plan- 
tations. The  old  mansion  is  unoccupied ;  but  a  new 
one  is  about  to  be  built. 

SAUNDERS'-GROVE,  a  demesne  in  the  parish 
of  Rathbran,  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  l\  mile 
i  -  west  of  Stratford  -  upon  -  Slaney,  co. 
r,  ^eiwter.   It  is  beautifully  situated  ;  and, 
it  has  undergone  many  changes,  it  still  re. 


Its 


its  original 
tor  is  Mr. 


t&irts  gnQiigjj  o£  fine  old 
disposition  and  chi 
Saunders. 

SAUNDERS'-VILLE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Rathbran,  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  co.  Wick- 
low,  Leinater.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford,  1 J  mile 
upon-Slaney,  and  1}  no 
It  is  a  constabulary  station. 

SAWEL,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual  boundary  of 
the  parish  of  Banagher,  barony  of  Tyrkeeran,  co. 
Londonderry,  and  the  parish  of  Upper  Bodoney, 
barony  of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  has  an 
altitude  of  2,236  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  great  mountain-range  which 
extends  along  the  mutual  border  of  the  counties  of 
Londonderry  and  Tyrone,  from  an  altitude  of  about 
800  feet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Garvagh,  to  an  altitude  of 
about  1 ,000  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  Strabane,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  vast  con- 
western  Ulster. 

8CALMARTIN,  or  Skullmartim,  two  rocks  in 
the  parish  of  Ballywalter,  barony  of  Ardes,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  The  Greater  Seal  mart  in  lies  about 
7  furlongs  east  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland, 
and  nearly  3  miles  south -south -east  of  Baliyferia 
Point.  It  is  overflowed  by  every  tide;  and,  were 
it  not  flat  and  smooth,  it  might  prove  very  eminently 
dangerous.  The  Lesser  'Scalmartin  lies  5  furlongs 
south-west  of  the  Greater,  and  proportionally  near 
the  shore. 

SCALP,  an  extraordinary  natural  cut  through  a 
mountain,  793  feet  in  height,  on  the  mutual  bound- 
ary of  the  parish  of  Rathmichael,  barony  of  Rath- 
down,  co.  Dublin,  and  the  parish  of  Powerscourt, 
barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It 
occurs  nearly  2  miles  north  by  west  of  Enniskerry ; 
and  is  traversed  by  the  road  thence  to  Dubun. 
"  Here,"  says  the  author  of  the  Guide  to  Wicklow, 
"the  opposite  hills  appear  to  have  been  rent  asunder 
by  some  tremendous  convulsive  shock,  and,  being 
composed  of  granite  strata,  the  internal  structure, 
when  exposed  to  view,  presents  the  secret  recesses 
of  nature  in  an  awful  and  appalling  point  of  view. 
Enormous  masses  of  granite,  many  tons  in  weight, 
are  tossed  about  in  the  most  irregular  manner ;  and 
so  impeneci  ana  unniiisneu  was  me  enort  oi  nature 
in  creating  this  gulf,  that  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
pass  are  distant  only  the  breadth  of  a  narrow  road 
from  each  other ;  in  some  places  enormous  masses 
actually  interrupt  the  continued  regularity  of  the 
limit  of  the  road.  As  road-makers  in  latter  days 
appear  so  adverse  to  anything  like  a  consideration 
of  the  picturesque,  so  in  this  instance  they  have 
destroyed  the  effect  produced  in  passing  through 
this  sublime  pass,  by  what  they  call  an  improve- 
ment. Formerly  the  road  passed  in  the  exact  point 
in  which  the  opposite  sides,  if  continued  downwards, 
might  be  supposed  to  meet,  and  so  on  each  side  rose 
those  confused  and  chaotic  masses  of  rock,  apparently 
possessing  so  slight  a  dependence  upon  each  other, 
that  you  do  not  teel  quite  secure  that  their  motion 
may  commence  again;  but  the  short  road  lately 
made  through  part  of  the  defile  runs  along  the  side  of 
one  of  the  hills,  amongst  the  rude  masses  themselves, 
so  that  the  height  of  both  sides  is  apparently  much 
diminished ;  and  the  conquest  here  effected  by  art 
over  nature  lessens  our  idea  of  her  wonderful  works, 
though  we  admit  it  may  have  saved  some  broken 
necks,  after  profuse  libations  at  the  Dargle,  ac. 
This  improvement,  and  its  continuation  to  Ennis- 
kerry, was  by  Mr.  Duncan.  To  the  east  of  the  Scalp, 
a  lead  mine  was  opened  some  years  since,  by  a  com- 
pany of  persons  in  Dublin,  and  worked  tor  some 
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time  with  varying  success.  Here  mica  it  found  in 
great  abundance  with  a  sort  of  greyish  white  splin- 
tery quartz  with  mica  flakes  interwoven,  an  approxi- 
mation to  quartz  rock,  of  which  Shankill  Peak,  in 
the  neighbouring  district,  is  totally  composed." 

SCALP,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of  Upper  Fa- 
han,  3|  miles  west- north- west  of  Muff,  barony  of 
Iimishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The  altitude  of 
its  summit  above  sea-level  is  1,560  feet. 

SCALP,  a  chief  summit  of  the  Slieve-Baugbta 
mountains,  4J  miles  south-west  of  Woodford,  and 
on  the  margin  of  the  parish  of  Ballinakill,  the  bar- 
ony of  Leitrim,  the  county  of  Galwav,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught.  The  altitude  "of  its  summit 
above  sea-level  is  1,074  feet. 

SCALP,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Arc!  rah  an,  bar- 
ony of  Loughrea,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  stands 
5i  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Gort,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Loughrea. 

SCAR,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of  Derralossory, 
barony  of  North  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
It  is  situated  3  miles  north  of  Laragh,  and  forms  a 
large  and  prominent  part  of  the  eastern  screen  of 
Glenmacanass.  The  altitude  of  its  summit  above 
sea-level  is  2, 105  feet. 

SCAR,  a  small  and  shallow  marine  inlet  in  the 
barony  of  Shelboume,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
consists  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  of  Bannow ;  and 
it  washes  the  shore  around  Clonmines. 

SCAR  A,  an  island  in  the  barony  of  Dunkerron, 
co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  lies  directly  in  front  of 
Ballinaskelligs  bay,  2]  miles  south  by  west  of  Hogg 
Head,  and  3}  south-south-east  of  Bolus  Head.  It 
measures  about  7  furlongs  in  length  ;  is  rocky,  bold, 
and  lofty;  and  forms  a  picturesque  feature  in  the 
fine  marine  view  from  the  vantage-grounds  of  Dar- 
rynane-abbey. 

SCAREWALSH,  a  barony  in  the  north-west  of 
the  county  of  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  baronv  of  Gorey ;  on  the  south-east,  by  the 
barony  of  BaNaghkeen  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  barony 
of  Bantry ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the  barony  of  Ban- 
try  and  the  county  of  Carlow.  Its  length,  east  by 
southward,  is  14  miles;  its  extreme  breadth  is  I3| ; 
and  its  area  is  106,650  acres,  16  perches, — of  which 
8  acres,  1  rood  are  tideway  of  the  river  Slaney,  and 
229  acres,  2  roods,  16  perches  arc  water  in  the 
Slaney.  The  Mount- Leinster  and  the  Blackstairs 
mountains  extend  their  summit-line  along  the  whole 
of  the  boundary  with  co.  Carlow ;  and  have  here 
three  summits  of  respectively  939,  1,971,  and  2,610 
feet  of  altitude  above  sea -level.  Slieveboy,  the 
chief  of  several  hills  which  diversify  the  north-east- 
ern district  on  the  border  toward  Wicklow,  has  an 
altitude  of  1,381  feet  above  sea-level;  two  heights 
considerably  west  of  the  centre  of  the  barony  have 
altitudes  of  respectively  713  and  695  feet;  and  two 
heights  on  respectively  the  eastern  and  the  south- 
eastern border  have  altitudes,  the  former  of  769,  and 
the  latter  of  454  feet.  The  rest  of  the  surface, 
though  nowhere  strictly  hill,  is  almost  everywhere 
diversified,  and  in  many  places  picturesque ;  and  the 
valley  of  the  Slaney  intersects  the  barony  almost 
right  through  the  centre,  from  Newtownbarry  to 
Enniseorthy.  The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap. 
84,  transferred  three  townlands  of  the  parish  of 
Kilnehue,  and  one  townland  of  the  parish  of  Ross- 
manogue.  from  Scare walsh  to  Gorey, — pop.,  in  1841, 
284 ;  and  one  townland  of  the  parish  of  Penis  from 
Gorey  to  Scarewalsdi,  —  pop.  105.  —  The  barony 
of  Scarewalsh,  as  at  present  constituted,  contains 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Camew,  Ferns,  Moyacomb, 
Templeshannon,  and  Tooine.  and  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Ballycaroey,  Clone,  Kilbride,  Kilcomb, 


Kilrush,  Monart,  St.  Mary's  of  Enniseorthy, 
Mary's  of  Newtownbarry  and  Templeshambo.  1 
towns  and  chief  villages  are  Ferns,  Newtownbarry, 
Clohamon,  Wateh-house,  Camolin,  and  the  principal 
part  of  Enniseorthy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  31,229;  in  1841, 
34,184.  Houses  5,714.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  4,306 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,371 ;  in  other  pursuits,  537.  Families  dej 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  157 ;  on 
directing  of  labour,  2,314  ;  on  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 3,591  ;  on  means  not  specified,  152.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  6,307 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,866 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,414.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  3,828 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  4,984  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,703. — Scare- 
walsh lies  within  the  Poor-law  unions  of  Enniseorthy 
and  Gorey.  The  total  number  of  tenementa  valued 
is  6.143  ;  and  of  these,  3.107  were  valued  under  £5, 
—1.019,  under  £10,-858,  under  £15,-375,  under 
£20,-230,  under  £25,-209,  under  £30,-215, 
under  £40,-117,  under  £50,— and  213,  at  and 
above  £50. 

SCAREWALSH  -  BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  Ballycarney,  barony  of  Scarewalah,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Slaney, 
and  at  the  forking  of  the  road  from  Enniseorthy  to- 
wards respectively  Ferns  and  Newtownbarry,  3  miles 
north  by  east  of  Enniseorthy ;  and  it  has  its  name 
from  a  bridge  which  here  carries  the  high  road  across 
the  Slaney.  Within  a  mile  of  it  are  three  grave- 
yards, the  site  of  an  old  castle,  the  site  of  an  old 
church,  and  the  residences  of  Killabeg  an 


church,  and  the  residences  of  Killabeg  and  Ballina- 
hallin.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

SCARIFF  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  north-western 
district  of  the  county  of  Clare,  Munster.    It  issues 
from  Lough  Teroig,  on  the  mutual  boundary  of 
Clare  and  Galway;  runs  ;»}  miles  south-west  to 
Lough  Grancy;  is  lost,  for  2  miles  southward,  in  that 
lake  ;  runs  4  miles  south-south-eastward  thence  to 
Lough  O'Grady;  and,  after  reissuing  from  that  Lake, 
proceeds  3}  miles  eastward,  past  the  villages  of 
Scariff  and  Tomgraney,  to  the  head  of  Scariff  bay, 
in  Lough  Derg.    It  usually  bears  the  name  of  the 
Graney  river  above  Lough  O'Grady ;  and  ita  prin- 
cipal affluents  are  the  Loughrea  rivulet  at  the  foot 
of  Lough  Graney,  and  the  Cloghaun  rivulet  into  the 
bead  or  west  end  of  Lough  O'Grady.    The  Com- 
missioners for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Shannon  proposed  to  effect  changes  upon  the  navi- 
gable capacities  of  the  Scariff,  which  were  estimated 
to  cost  £4,133  1  Is.  6d. ;  and  they  say,  in  reference 
to  these :— "  The  river  U  at  present  navigable  during 
those  portions  of  the  year  when  the  water  is  nearly 
as  high  as  the  banks,  for  barks  of  50  tons  burthen  ; 
but  in  summer,  owing  to  a  rocky  shoal  extending  to 
about  half- a  -  mile  below  Reddin's-quay,  together 
with  a  few  shoals  of  mud  and  gravel  lower  down  the 
river,  and  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  composed  chiefly  of 
marl,  the  navigation  is  impracticable;  as  also  in 
winter,  during  the  high  floods,  at  which  time  the 
banks  being  covered  with  water,  the  course  of  the 
river  cannot  be  discerned.    As  the  towns  referred 
to  have  a  great  tract  of  rich  agricultural  land  in  their 
neighbourhood,  including  the  valley  of  the  Feaele, 
and  as  the  design  for  regulating  the  height  of  the 
water  in  Lough  Dcrg  embrac  es  the  lowering  of  the 
waters  to  the  summer  level,  it  is  proposed  to  cut 
away  the  shoals  in  this  portion  of  the  river  to  the 
level  of  6  inches  below  the  upper  sill  of  Kfllaloe 
lock,  to  straighten  and  improve  the  river's  course,  to 
construct  a  harbour  (suitable  to  the  present  wants 
of  the  towns  of  Tomgraney  and  Scariff)  at  Red- 
din's-quay, from  which  a  short  road  may  be  formed 
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to  connect  tbe  harbour  with  these  town* ;  and  also 
to  erect  two  beacons  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  to 
mark  its  entrance." 

SOARIFF,  a  bay  of  Lough  Derg,  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Inniscaltra,  barony  of  Leitrim,  co.  Gal  way, 
Connaught,  but  chiefly  in  the  parishes  of  Inniscaltra, 
Moynoe,  Tomgraney,  and  O'Gonnelloe,  baronies  of 
Upper  Tulla  and  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
It  enters  between  Aughinish  Point  on  the  south, 
and  the  small  headland  immediately  east  of  Mount- 
Shannon  on  the  north  ;  and  it  measures  2  miles  across 
the  entrance,  and  penetrates  the  land  3J  miles  west- 
ward tc  the  embouchure  of  tbe  Scariff  river.  It  is 
fine  and  open,  and  has,  within  a  small  distance  of  the 
shore  on  each  side,  a  sufficiency  of  water  at  all  times 
for  navigation.  The  chief  of  various  isles  and  islets 
within  it  are  Holy  Island,  Young's  Island,  Bushy 
Island,  Oiby  Island,  Middle  Island,  Cahir  Island, 
Lushag  Rocks,  Red  Island,  Rabbit  Island,  and  Cor- 
morant Islands. 

SCARIFF,  a  small  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Tomgraney,  barony  of  Upper  Tulla,  co. 
Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  river  ScarifF,  and 
at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Mount- Shannon 
to  Ennis,  with  that  from  Killaloe  to  Gal  way,  |  of  a 
mile  nortb-north-east  of  the  village  of  Tomgranev, 
4  miles  west -south- west  of  Mount- Shannon,  tj 
north-north-west  of  Killaloe,  12  south-south- west 
of  Woodford,  21  south-west  of  Portumna,  and  94} 
west-south-west  of  Dublin.  The  immediately  sur- 
rounding country  is  interesting  and  highly  picturesque; 
and  within  a  mile  of  the  town  are  the  seats  of  Moy- 
noe-house,  Sir  J.  Reid, — Drewsborough,  Mr.  Drew, 
— Raheen-house,  the  Rev.  B.  Brady,— and  Bally- 
vannon-bouse.  The  town  itself,  however,  is  very 
poor,  and  contains  scarcely  one  good  house.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  stands  at  its  north  end ;  and  a 
Poor-law  workhouse  stands  between  it  and  Tom- 
graney. Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  5,  Feb.  1  and  27, 
March  4,  April  3,  May  1,  June  3,  July  5,  Aug.  3 
and  27,  Sept.  6,  Oct.  4,  Nov.  4,  and  Dec.  9.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  every  month.  Area  of  the  town,  26  acres. 
Pup.,  in  1831,  761  ;  in  1841,  656.  Houses  99. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  38;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  71  ;  in  other  pursuits,  10. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 6 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  73 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  38;  on  means  not  specified,  2. 

The  Scar  iff  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  58th, 
and  was  declared  on  July  25,  1839.  It  lies  partly 
in  co.  Galway,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Clare ;  and  com- 
prehends an  area  of  106,976  acres;  which  contained, 
in  1831,  a  pop.  of  47,894.  Its  electoral  divisions, 
together  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are 
in  co.  Galway,  Woodford,  4,000, — and  Clonrush, 
3,084 ;  in  co.  Galway  and  co.  Clare,  Mount-Shan- 
non, 2,198;  and  in  co.  Clare,  Scariff,  6,836,— Ogon- 

elloe,  2,986  Killaloe,  6.296,— Killuran,  2,942,— 

Kilnoe,  3,314,— Tulla.  7,514,  and  Feacle,  8,744. 
The  number  of  ex-officio  guardians  is  8,  and  of 
elected  guardians  26  ;  and  4  of  the  latter  are  elected 
by  each  of  tbe  divisions  of  Scariff,  Tulla,  and  Feacle, 
3  by  tbe  division  of  Killaloe,  2  by  each  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Ogonelloe,  Killuran,  Kilnoe,  Woodford, 
and  Clonrush,  and  1  by  the  division  of  Mount-Shan- 
non. Tbe  divisions  of  Clonrush  and  Woodford  are 
in  the  barony  of  Leitrim ;  the  division  of  Mount- 
Shannon  is  in  the  baronies  of  Leitrim  and  Upper 
Tulla ;  the  divisions  of  Killaloe,  Killuran,  and 
Ogonelloe  are  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Tulla ;  and 
the  divisions  of  Scariff,  Kilnoe,  Tulla,  and  Feacle 
are  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Tulla.  The  number  of 
valued  tenements  within  the  Leitrim  districts  is 
925,— within  the  Lower  Tulla  districts,  1,640,— 


within  the  Upper  Tulla  districts,  2,612,— within 
the  entire  union,  5,177;  and  of  this  total,  3,020 
were  valued  under  £5,— 945,  under  £10,-447, 
under  £15,— 252,  under  £20,— 160,  under  £25,— 89, 
under  £30, — 93,  under  £40, — 65,  under  £50, — and 
106,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual 
value  of  the  property  rated  is  JE44.609  12s.  8d. ;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  5, 176;  and  of  these, 
1,380  were  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,— 
632,  not  exceeding  £2,-339,  not  exceeding  £4, — 
and  298,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was 
contracted  for  on  April  30,  1840, — to  be  completed 
in  Sept.  1841,— to  cost  £6,400  for  building  and 
completion,  and  £1,050  for  fittings  and  contin- 
gencies,—to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  purchased  for 
£350,  — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600 
pauper.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  Mav  U,  1842  ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,642  lis.  7td. ;  and  tbe  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £1,107  9s.  2f»d.  The 
number  of  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  53. 
Tbe  only  medical  charities  within  the  union  are  dis- 
pensaries at  Scariff,  Killaloe,  and  Tulla.  The 
Scariff  dispensary  serves  for  a  district  containing  a 
pop.  of  15,432 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £79, 
and  administered  to  2,642  patients. 

SCARIFF,  co.  Kerry.    See  Scar a. 

SCARIFF-BR1DGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Killaconnican,  barony  of  Lune,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Boyne,  and  on  the  road  from 
Ballivor  to  Summerhill,  2}  miles  east-south-east  of 
Ballivor.  It  has  its  name  from  a  bridge  across  the 
Boyne. 

8CART AGLIN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Castle- 
Island,  barony  of  Trughenackmy,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  road  from  King  William's 
Town  to  Castlemain,  3j  miles  south-east  of  the 
town  of  Castle-Island.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel.  Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  17,  May  17,  Aug. 
18,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  16.  The  Brown  Flesk  rivu- 
let flows  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  there  spanned  by  a 
neat  stone-bndge.  Area  of  the  village  13  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  313  ;  in  1841,  330.    Houses  49. 

SCARVAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Agba- 
derg,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  stands  on  the  Newry  Canal,  and  therefore,  on  the 
western  verge  of  co.  Down,  2a  miles  north  of 
Poyntz-Pass,  2 J  south  of  Guildford,  and  2j  west- 
north-west  of  Loughbrickland.  It  contains  a  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Secession  Synod;  and,  within  a  mile  of  it,  in  co. 
Down,  are  the  sheet  of  water  called  Lough  Shark, 
the  ruins  of  Glenflesk-castle,  erected  by  Col.  Monck, 
tbe  unique  antiquity  called  the  Danes'  Cast,  the  fort 
of  Lisnagade,  and  the  seats  of  Scarvagb,  J.  L.  Reilly, 
E*q.,  Rockvale,  Lisnagade,  E.  H.  Trevor,  Esq., 
Union-lodge,  W.  Fivey,  Esq.,  Hill-Head,  and  Dia- 
mond-lodge. Tbe  Danes'  Cast  consists  principally 
of  earth,  and  resembles  the  Roman  wall  in  Scotland, 
and  Offa's  Dyke,  in  Wales;  it  commences  on  a  stream 
on  the  boundary  of  the  townland  of  Lisnagade ;  it 
extends  southward,  past  the  fort  of  Lisnagade,  and 
through  the  demesnes  of  Searvagh  and  Union-lodge  ; 
and  it  consists,  within  tbe  hitter  of  these  demesnes, 
of  a  single  rampart  and  fosse.  ' '  Lisnagade  fort, "  says 
a  writer  quoted  anonymously  in  Fraser's  Hand- Book, 
"  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  preserved  of 
its  kind— it  consists  of  triple  ramparts  and  intrench- 
ments ;  the  entrance  is  from  tbe  east,  leading  into 
an  extensive  circular  enclosure,  whence  are  obtained 
prospects  of  the  entire  country  for  many  miles  around ; 
and  a  great  number  of  forts  or  raths  are  seen,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  supposed  this  fort  took 
its  name,  being  the  chief  or  centre  of  100  others." 
Fairs  are  held  in  the  village  on  March  21,  June  19, 
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and  Sept.  5.    Area  of  the  village  12  acre*, 
in  1831.  220  ;  in  1841,  262.    Houses  44. 

8CATRICK,  an  ialet  in  the  parish  of  Killinshy, 
barony  of  Dufferin,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  lies  near 
the  east  shore  of  Lough  Strangford,  2  miles  north- 
east of  the  village  of  Killinchy.  It  anciently  had  a 
castle,  and  was  a  post  of  military  defence  for  the 
adjacent  country. 

SCATTER*.   See  Ihmmcattery. 

8C  AUG  H,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Con- 
nello,  24  miles  north-north-west  of  Rathkeale,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Rathkeale  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
expended  £151  10s.,  and  administered  to  1,300 
patients. 

8CAWR-HILL,  a  mistaken  name  of  Scar:  which 


SCHEMES,  two  islets  in  the  barony  of  West 
Carberv,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  They  lie  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lower  part  of  Roaring -Water  bay,  2| 
miles  north-west  by  west  of  the  town  of  Baltimore. 
SCILLIES.  See  Sillies. 
8CILLY,  •  fishing  village  in  the  parish  of  Ring- 
curran,  barony  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
is  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Kinsale,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  the  local  or  town  harbour  ;  and  it 
lies  within  the  municipal  borough  of  Kinsale.  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  colony 
of  Englishmen,  who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Area  of  the  village,  90  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  814;  in  1841,  776.  Houses  117.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  25  ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  108 ;  in  other  pursuits,  30.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
6;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  20;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  123  ;  on  means  not  specified,  14. 

SCOTLAND-HILL,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Tul- 
lomoy,  barony  of  Stradbally,  5  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Stradbally,  Queen's  CO.,  Leinster.  It  stands 
detached  from  all  the  upland  groups  and  ranges  of 
the  county;  and,  in  consequence,  is  a  very  con- 
eature  in  an  extensive  landscape.  The 
I  of  its  summit  above  sea-level  is  1,079  feet. 
SCOTSHOUSE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Cur- 
ran,  barony  of  Dartry,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Clones  to  Redhills,  31  miles 
south  by  west  of  Clones,  and  4J  south-west  of  New- 
bliss.  It  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  two  school- houses,  and  a  constabulary  bar- 
rack. Worm  Ditch,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
embankment,  can  still  be  traced  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  village,  and  has  been  followed 
hence  for  several  miles.  Adjacent  to  the  village  on 
the  north  is  the  well- wooded  and  beautifully  con- 
toured  demesne  of  Hilltown,  the  property  and  resi- 
dence of  Col.  Madden.  Pop.  of  the  village  not 
specially  returned. 

SCOTSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tedav- 
net,  barony  and  co.  of  Monaghan,  Ulster.    It  stands 
at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Tcdavnet  to 
Clones  with  that  from  Monaghan  to  Brooksborough, 
2J  miles  south-west  of  Tcdavnet,  and  4  west-north- 
west of  Monaghan.    It  contains  a  dispensary  and  a 
constabulary  barrack ;  and  within  a  mile  of  it  are  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  seats  of  Sacks- 
grove,  Gola,  and  Carrschor.    The  dispensary  is 
within  the  Monaghan  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  36,000  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  15,352;  J 
and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £89,  and  administered  to  j 
1,406  patients.    Fairs  are  held  on  the  17th  of  every 
month.    Area  of  the  village,  12  acres.    Pop.,  in 
1841,  210.    Houses  35. 
SCOUR LOUGHSTOWN.  See Sccrlocstowh.  1 
SCR  ABB  Y,  or  Balltmacallenny,  a  parish,  con- 
taining a  post-village  of  the  same  BUM,  in  the  bar- 


ony of  Tullaghonoho,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  Length, 
southward,  3}  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2}  ;  area, 
6,661  acres,  14  perches,— of  which  1,182  acres,  II 
perches  are  in  Lough  Gounagh,  and  195  acres,  3 
roods,  38  perches  are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,668;  in  1841,  2,836.  Houses  498.  The  surface 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  frontier  toward  co. 
Longford,  and  is  greatly  diversified  in  outline  and 
character,  but  consists  for  the  most  part  of  poor  land. 
The  characteristic  scenery  is  almost  strictly  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Lough  Gounagh,  and  is  noticed  in 
the  article  Gounagh  :  which  see.  The  principal 
seats  are  Cloone- house,  Lake  view,  and  Hollyvale- 
bou*e.  The  road  from  Ballinagh  to  Longford,  and 
that  from  CarrigaUen  to  Killeshandra  pass  through 
the  interior.  The  hamlet  of  Scrabby- Bridge  stands 
on  the  latter  of  these  roads,  immediately  before  it 
passes  into  co.  Longford.  The  village  of  Scrabby 
stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  roads,  and  be- 
tween Swan -lake  and  Lough  Gounagh,  3|  miles 
south -sooth -east  of  Arvagh,  and  6  south-west  of 
Ballinagh.  Fairs  arc  held  on  Ascension 
and  Dec.  11.  Area  of  the  village,  21 
in  1831.  183;  in  1841,  170. 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Granard  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £87  13s.  10d., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £70  3s.  Id.;  and  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  A  curate 
receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  was  quite  re- 
cently rebuilt,  by  means  of  a  contribution  of  £723 
4s.  from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. Sittings  158 ;  attendance  70.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  301 ,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  2,370 ;  and  4  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £14  a-year  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society,  and  advantages  worth  about  £5  a-year 
from  Mr.  Fleming — bad  on  their  books  207  boys  and 
140  girls. 

SCR  ABO,  a  hill  on  the  mutual  boundary  of  the 
parishes  of  Newtown-  Ardes  and  Comber,  1.1  mile 
south-south-west  of  the  town  of  Newtown- Ardes. 
barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Its 
summit  has  an  altitude  of  534  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  commands  an  extensive  and  very  beautiful  pros- 
pect. The  bill  baa,  a  fertile  Mil,  and  is  arable  to 
the  summit. 

SCR  AGGS,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of  I 
barony  of  Boylagfa,  co.  Donegal.  Ulster.  Its 
mit  overhangs  Lough  Finn,  forming  a  twin 
with  the  loftier  Aghla ;  and  it  has  an  ai 
sea-level  of  1,406  feet. 

8CREEB,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilcummin, 
barony  of  Moycullen,  co.  Galwav,  Connaught.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  most  inland  branch  of  Kil- 
kerran  bay,  10  miles  west-south- west  of  Oughterard. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 
SCREEN.  See  Seree*. 
SCRONTHEA,  a  small  suburb  of  Clonmel,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  of  Clonmel,  barony  of  Upper- 
third,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Area,  15  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  244.    Houses  46. 

8CULLABOGUE,  a  small  demesne,  and  the 
scene  of  a  most  horrible  tragedy  during  the  rebellion 
of  1 798,  in  the  parish  of  Newbawn,  barony  of  West 
Shelmalier,  5  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Tagbmon, 
and  6}  east-south-east  of  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Carrickburn-hill,  in  the  in 
ity,  was  the  site  of  the  rebel  camp  at  the  time 
the  resolution  was  adopted  to  march  upon  New 
Ross ;  and  when  that  resolution  was  acted  upon,  a 
large  number  of  loyal  persons,  chiefly  but  not  exclu- 
sively Protestants,  were  left  under  guard  at  Sculla- 
bogue.  The  mansion  then  belonged  to  Captain 
S  and  had,  a  few  days  before,  been 
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by  hi*  family.  A  barn  belonging  to  it  was  made 
the  prison  of  most  of  the  loyalist  captives ;  and  the 
kitchen  of  the  mansion  itself  was  the  prison  of  the 
remainder.  On  the  evening  of  the  rebels*  defeat  at 
New  Ross,  some  of  their  fugitive  or  retreating  army, 
exasperated  to  madness  by  defeat,  revenge,  and  drink, 
give  a  message  to  the  commander  at  Scullabogue, 
that  all  bis  prisoners  should  be  destroyed.  Accord- 
ingly, those  in  the  kitchen,  amounting  in  number  to 
37,  were  brought  out  one  by  one  and  shot  on  the 
st«ps  of  the  ball  door ;  and  those  in  the  barn,  vari- 
ously stated  to  amount  to  from  80  to  184,  were 
burned  alive  on  the  spot,  by  the  ignition  and  confla- 
gration of  the  building.  The  incidents  of  the  mas- 
sacre are  too  horrible  to  admit  of  minute  narration  ; 
and  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  them,  though 
generally  pronounced  to  have  been  unpremeditated, 
have  never  been  clearly  explained.  "Part  of  the 
walls  of  the  barn,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "are 
still  standing.  It  would  be  a  work  of  generosity 
and  charity  to  pass  the  plough  over  the  foundations. 
It  sickened  us  to  look  upon  the  yet  blackened  walls, 
and  to  hear  the  gardener  state  that  he 


trenched  the  adjucent  ground  without  delving  up  some 
reminder  of  the  horrible  scene.  One  man  was  intro- 
duced to  us  who  was  hidden  for  two  days  and  nights 
in  the  cupboard  of  an  attic  of  Scullabogue-house  ; 
he  described  to  us  with  a  shudder  and  look  of  deep 
horror,  his  sensations  when  he  heard  the  shots  fired ; 
and  afterwards  the  fearful  shrieks  of  the  wretched  in- 
mates of  the  bam.  His  agony  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  several  persons  remained  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  time  of  his  confinement  in  the  room  where  he 
was  concealed,  and  spoke  to  each  other  repeatedly 
of  the  events  going  on  below,  upon  which  they  were 
coolly  looking  from  the  window." 

SCULLOGE,  a  wild  and  alpine  defile,  partly  in 
the  parish  of  Templeshambo,  barony  of  Scarewalsh, 
co.  Wexford,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Kiltennel, 
barony  of  East  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.    It  is 
a  gap  or  natural  cut  between  the  Mount  Leinster 
of  mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  Blackstairs 
on  the  south ;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  road 
Enniscorthy  to  Borris,  or  rather  from  the 
whole  of  the  centre  of  co.  Wexford  to  the  whole  of 
the  south  of  co.  Carlow. 
SCULLOGESTOWN.    See  Baixysccixoce. 
SCURLOGESTOWN,  or  Sccbaochstown,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Deece,  2}  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Trim,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length, 
north-westward,  2J  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2; 
area,  2,589  acres,  2  roods,  28  perches, — of  which  14 
acres,  3  roods,  8  perches  are  in  the  river  Boyne. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  328 ;  in  1841,  389.  Houses  58.  The 
whole  of  the  surface  is  arable  land.     The  river 
Boyne  traces  the  western  boundary  ;  and  the  rivulet 
Boycetown  runs  along  the  southern  border.  A  castle 
was  erected  here,  about  the  year  1180,  by  William 
De  Scurlog,  on  lands  granted  to  him  by  Sir  Hugh 
De  Lacy.    The  ruins  of  this  structure  still  exist ; 
and  they  exhibit  the  remains  of  a  spacious  square 
keep,  with  circular  towers  at  the  corners.  The 
apertures  which  serve  as  windows  are  few  ;  and  the 
whole  pile  is  stern,  inornate,  and  repulsive.  The 
church  of  the  parish  appears  to  have  been  nearly  as 
old  in  date  as  the  castle ;  and  was  granted  by  its 
founder  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas  in  Dublin,  and 
confirmed  to  that  establishment  in  1200,  by  Walter 
De  Lacy,  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  William 
Srorlagge's-Town.    Two  rude  circular  arches  and 
some  mural  fragments  of  the  church  arc  still  stand- 
ing.— This  church  is  a  curacy,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Tnm  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
Tithe  composition  belonging  to  the  incumbent,  £24. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £135  0s. 

in. 


4>»d. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  Joseph  Ashe,  Esq.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  6,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  332;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

SCURLOGESTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Burry,  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  2$  miles  south-west 
of  the  town  of  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Pop., 
in  1831,  181.    Houses  31. 

SEACOURT,  the  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Bantry, 
in  the  parish  of  Kiliuacomogue,  barony  of  Bantry, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  adjacent  to  the 
town  of  Bantry,  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Bantry  ;  and  it  combines  the  advantages  of  local 
shelter  with  the  command  of  noble  views  of  Bantry 
bay  and  the  woods  of  GlengarrifT.  A  small  but 
prettily  situated  park  which  surrounds  the  mansion, 
reaches  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  contains  in  its 
more  sheltered  places  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  and  some 
handsome  trees.  Mr.  White,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  noble  proprietor,  acted  a  very  distinguished 
and  patriotic  part  during  the  attempt  at  the  French 
invasion  in  1706;  and  he  was  successively  made 
Baron  of  Bantry  in  1797,  Viscount  Bantry  in  1800, 
and  Earl  of  Bantry  and  Viscount  Berehaven  in  1816. 

8EAFIELD,  a  fishing  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Rilmurry,  barony  of  Ibrickane,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Malbay,  opposite  Mut- 
ton Island,  and  4i  miles  south-west  of  Milltown- 
Malhay.  It  stands  on  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
of  Conyngham.  A  fishery  pier  was  built  here  by 
means  of  a  grant  of  £617  16s.  from  government,  and 
£115  7s.  from  the  Dublin  Committee;  but  it  can 
be  approached  by  even  a  vessel  of  12  tons  only  at 
spring  tides.  This  pier  is  330  feet  in  length,  and  is 
in  good  repair.  Yet,  with  ludicrous  absurdity,  the 
pier  was  erected  without  any  care  being  used  to  open 
a  channel  to  it ;  and  it  confronts  a  sea-ground  too 
obstructed  with  rocks  to  be  possibly  navigable.  The 
consequence  was  that,  a  few  years  ago,  no  sea-craft 
or  fishing-boats  belonged  to  it  except  wicker-boats 
covered  with  tarred  canvass;  and  yet  the  obstruct- 
ing rocks  on  the  way  to  it  were  capable  of  being 
easily  removed  without  blasting;  and  the  harbour, 
but  for  their  being  in  the  way,  was  capable  of  afford- 
ing shelter  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  of  creating  a 
large  trade  in  local  fisheries,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn  with  Galway.  A  coast-guard  station  exists 
at  Seafield ;  and  the  fishing  craft  within  its  district 
in  1836,  consisted  of  80  row-boats,  and  were  worked 
by  240  men.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  ham- 
let of  Kilmurry,  the  seats  of  Tromra- lodge  and  Sea- 
field-house,  and  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  a  castle. 

SEAFORDE,  anciently  Neaghen,  a  village  in 
the  parish  of  Loughinisland,  barony  of  Kinnelearty, 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from 
Clough  to  Ballinahinch,  1  mile  north  of  Clougb, 
and  6  miles  south-south-east  of  Ballinahinch.  It 
contains  the  church  of  Loughinisland,  and  a  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house, — the  latter  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Secession  Synod.  Immediately  north  of 
it  is  Seaforde  -  house,  the  fine  residence  of  Lady 
Harriet  Forde.  A  court  of  pettv-sessions  is  held 
in  the  village  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every 
month.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  7,  June  9,  Sept. 
4,  and  Dec.  5.  In  1843,  a  loan  fund,  which  has 
since  ceased  to  work,  had  a  capital  of  £343,  and 
circulated  £2,822  in  553  loans.  A  dispensary  in  the 
I  village  is  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Downpatrick, 
I  and  serves  for  a  district  of  14,277  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  6,936;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £126  5s.  6d., 
and  administered  to  2,440  patients.  Area  of  the 
village,  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  394.  Houses  67. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  24  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  41 ;  in  other  pursuits,  8. 

chiefly  on  property  and  pro- 
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fessions,  3 ;  on  tlx-  directing  of  labour,  36 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  32 ;  on  means  not  s pecified,  2. 

SEAGOE,  or  Sboob,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
East  O'Neilland,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.    It  contains 
a  small  part  of  the  town  of  PokTadoww  :  which  see. 
Length,  northward,  6|  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2} ; 
area,  10,962  acres,  39  perches,— of  which  1,236 
acres,  1  rood,  21  perches  are  in  Lough  Neagh,  and 
49  acres,  2  roods,  20  perches  are  in  the  river  Bann. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  9,736;  in  1841,  11,094.  Houses 
1,915.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  10,911. 
Houses  1,887.    It  extends  from  the  point  at  which 
the  river  Bann  enters  co.  Armagh,  to  a  point  in 
Lough  Neagh  |  of  a  mile  north  of  Bird  Island ;  and 
it  is  divided  into  the  three  manorial  districts  of  Car. 
rowbrack,  Kerdmui,  and  Derry,  the  first  containing 
16  ballyboes  or  townlands,  the  second  20,  and  the 
third  11.    The  river  Bann  traces  the  western  boun- 
dary  over  a  distance  of  about  4|  miles ;  and  is  there 
navigated  bv  vessels  of  60  tons,  passing  between 
Lough  Neagh  and  the  Newry  Canal.    The  parochial 
surface  is  gently  undulating  ground,  free  from  hilly 
elevations,  and  nearly  allied  in  character  to  a  sheer 
plain.    A  rising  ground,  called  Drumclogher  or  the 
Stoncy-Back,  and  serving  as  the  alarm-post  of  the 
local  yeomanry,  commands  a  full  view  of  nearly  the 
whole  parish.    The  land  iB  generally  fertile,  and  in 
some  parts  of  decidedly  prime  quality.    A  consi- 
derable tract  of  turbary  in  the  north-west  adjoins  the 
great  turbary  of  the  adjacent  parish  of  Montiaghs ; 
and  some  patches  of  turf  occur  in  other  districts. 
A  damp  exhalation  which  arises  in  winter  from  the 
marshy  and  flooded  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bann,  is  highly  prejudicial  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
disease,  and  has  made  many  of  the  parishioners  its 
victims.    A  limestone  quarry  occurs  in  the  town- 
land  of  Balteagh  and  Kilfergan ;  a  hard  blue  build- 
ing stone,  of  facile  preparation  for  the  mason,  and  of 
superior  character  for  ordinary  edifices,  is  raised  in 
the  townland  of  Killycomain;  and  a  gravel  of  ex- 
cellent auality  for  walks  and  roads,  speedily  binding 
and  without  any  mixture  of  clay,  is  found  in  the 
rising  ground  of  Drumlin  in  the  southern  parochial 
border.    Carrick-housc,  situated  in  the  south,  is  an 
old  and  large  edifice,  presenting  many  of  the  fantas- 
tic features  which  belonged  to  the  ornamental  do- 
mestic architecture  of  the  17th  century.  Silver- 
wood-house,  situated  in  the  north-eastern  border,  is 
a  neat  brick  edifice.    The  Ulster  railway,  and  the 
road  from  Armagh  to  Belfast,  pass  through  the  in- 
terior.   "  Some  years  ago,  when  the  north  of  Ire- 
land was  disturbed  by  those  deluded  wretches  called 
Hearts  of  Oak,  and  Hearts  of  Steel,  this  parish  came 
in  for  its  share  of  the  contagion.    These  meetings 
took  place  at  a  cross  road,  called,  from  a  large  rock 
on  the  spot,  the  Blue-stone.    A  dreadful  murder 
was  committed  near  this  spot  in  the  year  1781,  and 
the  perpetrators  being  brought  here  for  execution, 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  hole  by  the  side  of 
the  rock,  which  was  heaved  upon  the  top  of  them ; 
some  days  afterwards,  their  friends  having  shown  a 
disposition  to  take  up  the  bodies,  a  spirited  magis- 
trate repaired  to  the  spot,  where  they  bad  actually 
commenced  operations ;  he  then  bad  the  remains  dug 
out,  and  having  burned  them,  swept  the  ashes  into 
the  hole,  burying  the  rock  with  them  below  the 
surface  of  the  road,  where  it  has  lain  undisturbed  to 
this  day."    A  dispensary  in  the  parish  is  within  the 
Poor-law  union  of  Lurgan,  and  serves  for  a  district 
of  6,500  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  6,492 ;  and,  in  1839, 
it  expended  £61  8s.,  and  administered  to  614  patient*. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice,  and 
the  corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Dromore,  in  the 
dio.  of  Dromore.    Tithe  composition,  £330 ;  glebe, 
£652  7s.  7d.    Gross  income,  £982  7s.  7d. ;  uett, 


£900  9*  Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Two  curates 
receive  salaries  of  respectively  £75  and  £50.  The 
church  is  situated  about  a  mile  north -north -e*j»t  of 
Portadown,  and  was  built  in  1812,  partly  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £923  Is.  6j,d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  1,000;  attendance,  from  120 
to  300.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  100 ;  and  the  Methodist 
meeting-house,  by  upwards  of  200.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  of  Aughacommon  and  the  Lyle 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  800  and  ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  6,260  Churchmen,  724  Presbyterians,  97 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 8,028  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  7  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  431 
boys  and  302  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was  salaried 
with  £7  a-vear  from  the  Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  and  £6  Is.  lOd.  from  Col.  Blacker; 
one,  with  £7  from  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  and  £18  from  Lord  Mandeville  ;  one, 
from  £7  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  £2  from  Archdeacon  Saurin ;  one,  with  a 
sum  not  reported  from  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice  ;  and  one  with  £25  from  Lord  Mande- 
ville. In  1843,  a  National  school  at  Aughacommon 
was  salaried  with  £12  a-year  from  the  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  102  boys  and  71  girls. 

SEAL  ISLAND,  an  islet  off  the  south  aide  of 
the  entrance  of  Strabreaga  bay,  barony  of  Innis- 
howen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 

SEAPARK,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Malahide, 
barony  of  Coolock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  is 
situated  4  of  a  mile  south-east  of  the  village  of  Mala- 
hide, and  slopes  pleasantly  to  Malahide  bay.  The 
mansion  is  a  large,  square  edifice,  with  a  flat  roof, 
and  an  encincturing  parapet.  The  mansion  of  Sea- 
park  was  built,  and  the  portion  of  the  ancient  manor 
of  Malahide,  now  attached  to  Seapark,  was  obtained 
by  Nicholas  Morres,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  John 
Morres,  Bart.,  of  Knockagh-castle  in  co.  Tipperary, 
on  his  marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
Talbot,  Esq.  of  Malahide-castle  ;  but  the  property 
afterwards  reverted  to  the  Talbot  family ;  and  the 
mansion  has,  of  comparatively  late  years,  been  occu- 
pied by  successively  Sir  Robert  Leeson,  Capt.  Mends, 
and  Mr.  Sweeney. 

SEAPATR I  <  K ,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Lower 
Iveagh  and  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  The 
Upper  Iveagh  section  contains  the  town  of  Ran- 
bridge  :  which  see.  Two  detached  districts  of 
the  Lower  Iveagh  section  lie  mutually  3  furlongs 
asunder,  and  respectively  3  furlongs  north  and  5 
north-north-west  of  the  main  body  of  the  parish;  and 
they  measure  respectively  \  \  mile  by  1,  and  1  mile 
by  |.  Length  of  the  main  body,  north-westward, 
4}  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  24.    Area  of  the  Lower 

Iveagh  section,  3,140  acres,  3  roods,  16  perches,  

of  which  5  acres,  2  roods,  3  perches  are  water.  Area 
of  the  Upper  Iveagh  section,  4,441  acres,  2  roods, 
32  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  7.5R5;  in 
1841,  9,528.  Houses  1,696.  Pop.  of  the  Lower 
Iveagh  section,  in  1831,  2,485;  in  1841,  8,026. 
Houses  521.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Up- 
per Iveagh  section,  in  1831,  2,631  ;  in  1841,  3,178. 
Houses  602.  The  surface  is  a  series  of  beautiful  un- 
dulations, tumuli  and  hillocks,  picturesquely  ploughed 
from  end  to  end  by  the  rich  and  charming  vale  of  the 
river  Bann.  The  land  is  everywhere  arable,  quite 
unencumbered  by  bog,  and  possessing  only  enough 
of  wood,  in  hedge-rows  and  small  clumps,  to  be  free 
from  bleakness  and  baldness.  A  large  establishment 
for  weaving  union-cloth  by  machinery  stands  at  Sea- 
patrick ;  two  factories  for  spinning  thread  stand  be- 
low Banbridgc ;  and  the  villas  and  works  of  linen- 
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bWebers  beautify  the  greater  part  of  the  vale  of  the 
Baun.  The  principal  rural  residences  are  Daisy-hill, 
Bannriew,  Chequer-hill,  Ballymoney-lodge,  Brook- 
field,  Balleevy  -  house,  Chinawley,  Parknowen, 
Whitehill,  Greenhill-house,  Seapatnrk,  Mill  mount, 
Milltown,  Bann- villa,  and  Huntiy-Olen.  The  road 
frooi  Belfast  to  Dublin  passes  through  the  interior. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Dromore.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
XI 19  lis.  9d. ;  glebe,  £155  5a.  Gross  income, 
£274  16a.  9d. ;  nett,  £220  13s.  4d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£271  4s.  7d.,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  deanery  of 
Dromore.  The  old  church  stood  at  Seapatrick,  was 
of  unknown  (late,  and  contained  350  sittings.  The 
present  church  is  situated  near  Banbridge,  and  it  was 
quite  recently  built  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £1,500  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  a  donation  of  £000 
from  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  and  the  sum  of 
£790  2s.  6d.  raised  by  private  subscription.  The 
site  of  the  church  was  also  a  free  gift  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire.  Attendance  300.  A  Presby- 
terian meeting-house,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Sy- 
nod of  Ulster,  is  attended  by  200 ;  a  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Secession 
Synod,  by  front  150  to  200;  a  meeting-house,  be- 
longing to  the  Remonstrant  Synod,  by  200 ;  a 
Wesleyan  meeting-house,  by  200 ;  and  a  Primitive 
Wesley  an  meeting  -  house,  by  100.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  1,427  Churchmen,  4,777 
Presbyterians,  120  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
1,424  Roman  Catholics;  and  11  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  367  boys  and  343  girls.  One  of  the 
schools  was  salaried  with  £6  a-year  from  subscription, 
£8  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
and  £2  from  the  vicar;  one,  with  £10  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  £13  from  interest  on  a  legacy; 
one.  with  £20  from  Mrs.  Walshe  and  other  sub- 
scribers; and  each  of  two  with  £25  from  subscrip- 
tion. In  1843,  the  National  Board  had  two  schools 
at  Ballydoon,  two  at  respectively  Banbridge  and 
Mulligans,  and  one  in  Banbridge  workhouse. 

SEEFIN,  the  loftiest  of  the  Castle-Oliver  hills, 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Coshma,  and 
of  the  county  of  Limerick,  Munstcr.  It  is  situated 
6  miles  south  of  Kilmallock,  and  it  lifts  its  summit 
to  the  altitude  of  1,706  feet  above  sea-level. 

SEEFINGAN,  a  mountain  on  the  north  margin 
of  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  of  the  barony  of  Lower 
Talbotstown,  and  of  the  county  ef  Wirklow,  Lein- 
ster.  It  is  situated  2  miles  west-north-west  of  Kip- 
pure  mountain,  and  5}  north-east  by  east  of  Bless- 
mgton ;  and  it  lifts  its  summit  to  the  altitude  of 
2,304  feet  above  sea-level. 

SEGOE.    See  Seaooe. 

SEIRKYRAN,  Seibkieras,  or  St.  Kiehan,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Baliybrit,  4}  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Birr,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  Length, 
south  by  westward,  3}  miles ;  breadth,  from  |  to 
2j  ;  area,  5,825  acres,  38  perches, — of  which  646 
acres,  2  roods,  38  perches  lie  slightly  detached. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  1,484;  in  1841, 1.637.  Houses  274. 
The  surface  is  comparatively  low  and  level;  and 
rofisists,  for  the  most  part,  of  second-rate  land.  The 
Little  Broana  river  flows  along  the  northern  boun- 
dary. A  large  aggregate  of  land,  particularly  in  the 
west,  is  disposed  in  demesne  and  villa  grounds.  A 
curious  tree,  called  the  Three  Sisters,  stands  in  the 
south.  The  principal  seats  are  Oakley-house.  Moss- 
tidd-house,  Grange-house,  Kilmaiti-house,  Grouse- 
lodge,  and  Seirbrook.  The  chief  antiquities  are  the 
ecclesiastical  ruins  of  Seirkyran,  the  ruins  of  Bally- 
nooney-castle,  and  the  site  of  Carrol's- castle.  The 
bam  lets  of  Clareen  and  Longford  stand  in  respectively 
the  centre  and  the  extreme  east;  and  the  former 


pretty  nearly  represents  the  ancient  Seirkyran.  This 
place  was  anciently  an  ecclesiastical  locality  of  great 
note,  and  the  site  of  a  monastery  and  a  bishopric, 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  at  an  early  date,  and 
to  have  had  as  their  founder  the  St.  Kieran,  whom 
hagiology  sometimes  designates  the  Father  of  Irish 
Saints.  The  monastery  of  Seirkyran  is  said  to  have 
been  frequently  plundered  by  the  Danes  and  by  other 
freebooters.  The  annals  of  Innisfallen  say  that,  in 
1144,  Conor  O'Conor,  king  of  Meat  k  was  slain  at 
Seirkyran,  by  O'Douley,  king  of  Fearcal.  Eccle- 
siastical historians  relate  that  the  see  of  Seirkyran 
was  removed  in  1052  to  Aghaboe,  whence  it  was 
translated,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  to 
Kilkenny;  and  they  state  also,  that,  in  1284,  Geof- 
frey de  St.  Leger,  bishop  of  Ossorv,  recovered,  by 
trial  of  single  combat,  the  manor  of  Seirkyran  as  part 
of  the  see-lands  of  his  diocese.  Seirkyran  was  origi- 
nally called  Sargor ;  and  it  stood  within  the  ancient 
district  or  toparchy  of  Ely  O'CarroL  "  At  present,  '* 
says  the  writer  of  a  notice  of  it  in  the  Dublin  Penny 
Journal,  "there  is  little  remaining  to  indicate  the 
former  greatness  of  this  place — a  few  mouldering 
walls,  built  with  pudding-stone,  and  a  stunted  stone- 
roofed  tower,  partly  covered  with  ivy,  about  15  feet 
in  diameter  externally,  and  20  feet  high,  being  the 
only  remnants  of  antiquity  appearing  above  the  level 
of  the  soil.  The  vestiges  of  the  numerous  deep 
ditches  and  high  ramparts,  which  nearly  surround 
the  place,  and  encompass  about  10  Irish  plantation 
acres,  indicate  that  it  was  formerly  of  importance; 
and  the  crumbling  ruin  of  a  sod  fort,  about  70  feet 
square,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  occupants  in 
distant  ages  had  an  eye  to  personal  security  as  well 
as  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity.  These  ramparts  are 
in  some  places  double,  and  seem  to  have  been  of 
that  description  which  Carobrcnsis  alluded  to  when 
writing  '  Civitates  fossatis  et  muris  optimc  cinne- 
rant.'  St.  Kyran,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Cape  Clear,  or.  as  Harris  has  it,  at  Clear  Island,  in 
the  ancient  district  of  Corcamluighe,  in  Munster,  in 
the  5th  century,  was  the  founder  of  this  bouse  for 
regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine.  His  father's  name 
was  Lugneus,  a  noble  of  Ossory,  and  his  mother, 
Liadian  of  Corcamluighe,  or  Carbery,  in  South  Mini- 
ster. It  is  said  that  he  met  St .  Patrick  in  Italy,  who 
desired  him  to  proceed  before  him  to  Ireland,  and  at 
a  fountain  called  fuaran,  about  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  to  build  a  monastery  where  St.  Patrick 
would  afterwards  visit  him.  I  shall  not  stop  now  to 
inquire  whether  such  a  conversation  ever  took  place, 
but  content  myself  with  merely  observing  that  the 
ruin  I  describe  in  this  article,  is  actually  adjoining 
the  small  stream  called  Kuaran,  which  purls  away 
on  the  east  side  of  it ;  and  there  is  also,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  church,  a  holy  well,  neatly  faced  with 
stone  embankments  of  a  quadrilateral  form,and  shaded 
with  thorns,  well  hung  with  torn  scraps  of  calico 
dedicated  to  the  tutelary  saint.  There  is  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  middle  of  the  churchyard  of  Scirkvran,  a 
very  ancient  freestone  slab,  having  a  cross  and  a  few 
Irish  letters  visible  upon  it.  From  the  letters  legi- 
ble, only  a  few  being  so,  I  am  induced  to  suppose  it 
the  tomb  of  Caomb  Ocan,  or  gentle  Oran,  who,  as 
he  was  abbot  of  Aghaboe,  and  died  in  1006,  was 
probably  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  having  removed  from 
Saiger,  1052,  at  the  transfer  of  the  see,  his  corpse 
was,  in  all  likelihood,  interred  in  the  latter  place. 
By  far  the  most  curious  thing  at  Seirkyran  is  the 
round  tower,  and  to  which  I  have  never  seen  a  simi- 
lar one.  It  is  only  about  20  feet  high,  with  a  conical 
stone-roof,  and  was  evidently  erected  subsequent  to 
the  fabric  that  once  stood  beside  it,  and  against  the 
j.outh-east  angle  of  which  it  was  built.  It  contains 
a  great  many  loop-holes  around  it  .    These  are  three 
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on  the  outside,  but  are  be  relied 
off  so  a*  to  adjoin  each  other  on  the  inside.  Some 
of  the  hole*  are  not  on  a  level  with  the  others.  *  * 
There  is  a  beautiful  demesne  called  Oakley,  in  this 
parish ;  it  belongs  to  George  Stoney,  Esq.,  who  has 
expended  large  sums  of  money,  adorning,  with  all 
the  diversities  of  water  and  landscape,  his  mansion 
here,  and  in  doing  that  which,  in  a  public  point  of 
r,  is  still  more  creditable,  namely,  giving  cm- 


view. 


ployment  to  the  labouring  classes.  In  a  fort  in  this 
demesne  was  found,  a  few  years  ago,  the  haft  of  a 
penknife  of  brass,  having  upon  it,  in  Roman  charac- 
ters, 4  Success  to  the  K  ing  of  Prussia—  I  say,  for  ever, 
huzza  !*  It  was  probably  brought  here  by  some  of 
the  Germans  in  the  year  1796.  It  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Paraonstown.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  this  parish  is  a  tolerublc 
edifice  ;  and  the  present  parish-church  is  not  only  a 
}  Inn,  but  damp  and  uncomfortable  old  building. 
The  only  thing  remarkable  about  it  is  its  having, 
projecting  from  the  western  gable  end,  an  ancient 
freestone  bust  of  St.  Kyran,  which  probably  orna- 
mented the  more  ancient  fabric.  The  eastern  gable 
)s  ornamented  with  an  old  freestone  window-frame, 
at  some  distance  from  which  there  also  projects  from 
the  wall  a  grotesque  figure,  in  freestone,  about  a  foot 
and  a- half  long."— Seirkyran  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Vi- 
carial tithe  composition,  £78  7s.  9d. ;  glebe,  £22 
Ss.  Id.  Gross  income,  £161  9s.  5id.  ;  nett,  £128 
14s.  5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £84  9s,  8d. ;  and  are  impro- 
priate in  George  Bennet,  Esq.,  Mr.  Cacsidy,  and  the 
representatives  of  Mr.  Curtis.  The  former  church 
was  old  and  dilapidated.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance, 
from  30  to  40.  A  new  church,  to  contain  158  sit- 
tings, was  recently  built,  by  means  of  contributions 
of  £540  I  Is.  9d.  from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  £68  from  private  sources.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Clareen  and  Tancraft 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  from  500  to  600. 
and  about  200 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  180,  and  the  Roman 
Cat  holies  to  1,341 ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  81  boys  and  38  girls. 

SKI. SKER- ABBEY.  See  Wexford. 
SESKINAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Pecies- 
witbout-Drum,  6  miles  north-east  of  Cappoquin,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  south-south-west- 
ward, 6}  miles;  breadth,  from  I  •:  to  b\  ;  area, 
16,876  acres,  2  roods,  16  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,732;  in  1841,  3,210.  Houses  451.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous ;  much  is 
of  f-ntall  value  or  totally  waste ;  a  district  in  the  east 


Phinisk  ;  Toorareena  and  Clooncogaile,  1  and  1  \ 
mile  south-eouth-east  of  Ballinarnult ;  and  Knock- 
boy  and  Beantasour.  in  the  south-east  border.  A 
barrack  stands  at  Ballinarnult.  The  principal  seats 
are  Lackindarra,  Cahirnaleague-lodge,  Doon-lodgc, 
and  Corradoon-house.  The  chief  antiquities  are  the 
sites  of  two  churches,  the  fort  of  the  three  stones, 

and  a  cromlech  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £111  15s.  Id. ; 
nett,  £106  3*.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  But  the 
benefice  has  been  suspended  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act ;  and  the  incumbent 


and  near  the  centre  is  one  of  the  wildest  portions 
of  the  Cummcragh  mountains ;  and  the  best  land  in 
even  the  arable  districts  is  worth  not  more  than  20s. 
per  acre  per  annum.  Two  tiny  lakes,  possessing  a 
surface-elevation  of  upwards  of  1,200  feet  above  sea- 
level,  lie  on  the  north-eastern  boundary.  The  river 
Nier  issues  from  these  lakes,  and  careers  along  the 
northern  boundary,  till  it  has  an  elevation  above  sea- 
level  of  less  than  403  feet.  Two  head-streams  of 
the  Callilagh  rivulet  rise  near  the  centre  of  the  par-. 
i*h,  at  altitudes  of  respectively  874  and  927  feet. 
The  Phinisk  river  runs  southward  across  the  western 
district ;  and  waters  there  the  lowest  and  best  ground 
in  the  parish.  One  height  in  the  extreme  west  has 
an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,417  feet ;  one  in  the 
extreme  north  has  an  altitude  of  867  feet;  one  in  the 
extreme  east  has  an  altitude  of  2,340  feet ;  and  one 
a  little  north  of  the  centre  has  an  altitude  of  1,321 
feet.  The  principal  hamlets  are  Knockaunbranaun, 
in  the  north  border ;  BaRinamult,  in  the  vale  of  the 


of  the  adjoining  benefice  discharges  the 
duties  for  a  salary  of  £35.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £184  12s.  3£d.  .  and  are  appro- 
priated to  the  prebend  of  Seskinan  in  Lismore  cathe- 
dral. There  is  no  church.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapeb  at  Tooraneena  and  Knockaunbranaun  have 
attendances  of  respectively  2,500  and  250;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mu- 
tually united.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  3,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,874  ;  and  5  pay 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  218  boys  and  124 
girls. 

SESKINORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clogh- 
erney,  barony  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It 
stands  2$  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Fintona,  on  the 
road  theuce  to  Six-mile-Cross.  It  contains  a  meet- 
ing-house and  a  sehoolhouse  ;  and  within  a  mile  of 
it  are  Seskinore-lodge,  Perry mount-boiue,  Mullagh- 
more- house,  Riverland-house,  and  Greenmo unt- 
il o  use.  Area  of  the  village,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  134.    Houses  28. 

SESSIAGH,  a  small  lake  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
deborky,  1J  mile  east-south-east  of  Dunfanaghy, 
barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is 
beautiful  though  small ;  and  is  backed  by  a  lofty 
range  of  hills  which  rise  boldly  from  the  water  s 
edge.  The  seat  of  Marble  Hill  is  situated  on  its 
east  shore,  toward  the  coast  of  Sheephaven. 

8EVEN  ARCHES,  a  series  of  interesting  and 
curious  sea-caverns,  on  the  Lough  S  willy  coast  of 
the  parish  of  Clondevaddock,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan, 
co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  "  They  are  all  connected,  and 
some  of  them  are  300  feet  in  length,  maintaining  an 
average  breadth  of  15  feet,  and  are  30  feet  high  at  the 
entrance,  diminishing  inwards.  At  ebb-tides  they 
are  easy  of  access,  and  have  | 


SEVEN  CHURCHES,  various  celebrated  and 
popularly- venerated  groups  of  ecclesiastical  ruins. 
Sec  Glendalotjoh,  Clonmacnoisk,  Ixxiscaltka, 
Inniscattert,  fcc. 

SEVEN  CHURCHES,  a  Roman  CathoUc  parish 
in  the  dio.  of  Ardagb,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  on 
the  western  border  of  King's  county ;  it  has  chapels 
at  Clonmacnoise  and  Shannon  Harbour ;  and  its  post- 
town  is  Fcrbane. 

SEVEN  HEADS,  a  cape  in  the  barony  of  Ibane 
and  Barryroe,  co,  Cork,  Munster.  It  terminates 
the  comparatively  large  and  spreading  peninsula 
which  separates  Courtmacsherry  on  the  cast  from 
the  bay  of  Clonakilty  on  the  west. 

SEVEN  HOGS.    See  Hoo  Islands. 

SHALLEE.    See  Sheiaee. 

SHALLON,  a  ullage  in  the  parish  of  Kilsharvan, 
barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  8  miles  south 
by  east  of  Drogbeda,  Leinster.  In  its  vicinity  are 
Dardestown-castle,  Kilsharvan-house,  Cooper-hill, 
Annagor-house,  and  Beaumont.  Pop.  of  the  vil- 
lage, in  1831,  169.    Houses  28. 

SHANAGOLDEN,  a  parish,  containing  a  vilLige 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  barony 
of  Shai.id,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  2  wiles; 
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breadth.  U;  area,  4,233  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,213;  in  1841,  2,716.  House*  451.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1631,  2,366  ;  in  1641,  2,168. 
Houses  347.  The  surface  consists  of  tolerably  good 
land  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Limerick  to 
Tarbert.  The  village  of  Shanagolden  stands  about 
a  mile  south  of  that  road,  1}  mile  south  of  Foynes 
Island  in  the  Shannon.  4  west  by  south  of  Askeaton, 
and  7k  north-west  of  Rathkeale.  Fairs  are  held  on 
iv  after  Trinity  Sunday  and  Sept.  4.  A 
in  the  village  is  within  the  Rathkeale 
and  serves  for  a  district 


a  pop.  of  10,366;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £153 
As.,  and  administered  to  1,400  patients.  The  Shan- 
non line  of  proposed  railway  will  not  be  available 
for  Sbanagolden  at  a  nearer  distance  than  5  statute 
miles.  Area  of  the  village,  40  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  847  ;  in  1841,  548.  Houses  94.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  31 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  46 ;  in  other  pursuits,  30.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  7 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  60 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  33;  on  means  not  speci6ed,  7.  About 
a  mile  south-south-east  of  the  village,  in  an  iso- 
lated position  near  the  edge  of  the  great  moun- 
tainous tract  of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  is  the  pro- 
minent, double-peaked,  steep,  grassy,  and  consider- 
ably high  hill  of  Shanid,  erowned  with  a  Cyclopcean 
fort  and  with  the  ruins  of  Shanid-castle.  It  gives 
name  to  the  barony,  and  is  itself  called  Shanid, — 
quasi  Shanait,  4  the  old  place.'  '*  It  terminates  in 
•  double  peak,  evidently  artificial,  each  forming  a 
truncated  cone,  fashioned  in  ages  remote,  for  pur- 
poses of  defence.  That  to  the  north  is  surmounted 
by  a  castle,  the  area  of  which,  180  feet  in  circum- 
ference, covers  the  whole  extent  of  platform.  In 
height  this  structure  is  something  between  30  and  40 
feet.  The  walls  are  ten  feet  in  thickness.  Its  form 
is  polygonal  without,  circular  within.  It  contains 
neither  vault  nor  staircase.  An  external  wall  about 
2u  feet  in  height,  and  but  little  in  advance  from  it, 
surrounds  the  structure.  Lower  down,  a  deep  fosse 
600  feet  in  circumference,  flanked  by  an  earthen 
rampart,  forms  a  girdle  round  the  hill.  Previously 
to  toe  seventeenth  century,  this  castle  was  held  by 
the  Earls  of  Desmond ;  and  the  cry  of  *  Shanid  aboo, ' 


that  is  'Shanid  victorious,' or  'hurra  for  Shanid,' 
forms  the  motto  of  the  knights  of  Glin,  a  still  sub- 
sisting branch  of  the  Oeraldines,  as '  Crom-aboo,'  from 
the  place  called  Croom,  in  the  same  county,  has  been 
adopted  as  the  motto  of  another  branch  of  the  same 
spreading  faroily.—that  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
The  southern  peak  is  crowned  by  one  of  the  ancient 
raths  ;  a  bill-fort  formed  of  earth,  and  surrounded 
with  deep  fosses  or  ramparts.  The  area  of  this  is 
extensive,  and  it  possesses  a  feature  peculiar  to  it, 
that  of  being  subdivided  into  four  equal  portions  by 
the  intersection  of  a  rather  deep  cut  through  the 
centre ;  with  what  object  it  is  hard  to  determine. 
This  structure  is,  of  course,  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  adjacent  castle.  The  utmost  date  that  can 
be  assigned  to  the  bitter,  is  the  commencement  of 
the  12th  century,  whilst  that  of  the  rath  may  be 
lost  in  the  clouds  and  mist  of  remote  ages."— Sbana- 
golden parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
m  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£66  13s.  4.1.  ;  glebe.  £45.  Gross  income,  £148 
13a.  4*1 . ;  nett,  £131  16s.  lOd.  Patron,  the  precen- 
tor of  Limerick  cathedral.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
pounded  for  £133  6s.  8d. ;  and  are  appropriated 
le  precentor  of  Limerick  cathedral.  The  church 
built  upwards  of  200  year*  ago ;  and  was  re- 
paired and  enlarged  in  1815,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
Is.  tyd.  fl  H I 


'  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,800; 

and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
1  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Kilmoylan  and  Roberts- 
town.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  41, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3.306  ;  and  6  pay  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  133  boys  and  48  girls. 
In  1843,  the  National  Board  had  two  schools  at 
Foynes,  and  one  at  Shanagolden. 

SHANBALLY,  the  demesne  of  Viscount  Lis- 
more,  in  the  parish  of  Shanrahan,  2  miles  north-east 
of  Clogheen,  barony  of  West  Iffa  and  Ofta,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  low 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  between  the  Gal- 
tee  mountains  on  the  north  and  toe  Knockmeledown 
mountains  on  the  south  ;  and  it  commands  the  most 
magnificent  views  of  the  slopes,  escarpments,  sum- 
mits, and  groupings  of  both  of  these  alpine  ranges. 
Its  own  plantations  are  extensive;  and  besides  being 
a  fine  feature  in  themselves,  they  give  a  warmth  of 
tinting  to  the  prevailing  coldness  of  the  circumjacent 
landscape.  The  mansion  is  a  fine  modern  castellated 
edifice,  built  after  designs  by  Mr.  Nash;  and  it 
occupies  a  site  of  281  feet  of  altitude  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  about  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  brook.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  wonderful 
caves  of  Mitchellstown  :  which  see. 

SHANBALLY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Shanra- 
han, barony  of  West  IrTa  and  Ofta,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  demesne 
noticed  in  the  preceding  article.  A  little  north  of  it 
are  the  hamlet  of  Burncourt,  and  the  interesting  ruins 
of  Burncourt  mansion, — the  latter  originally  built  by 
one  of  the  Barons  of  Ikerrin,  and  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  a  part  of  the  army  of  Cromwell. 

SHANBALLYMORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Templeroan,  barony  of  Fermoy,  3$  miles  east  of 
Doneraile,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Fairs  are  held  in 
Feb.,  May,  Sept.,  and  Dec.  Area  of  the  village,  17 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  415;  in  1841,  471.  Houses 
85.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  46; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  33 ;  in  other  pursuits,  9. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 2 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  32 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  52. 

SHANBOUGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ida, 
1}  mile  south-west  of  Rosbercon,  co.  Kilkenny, 
leinster.  Length,  south-eastward,  2  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  1  j  ;  area,  1,802  acres,  1  rood,  26 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  429;  in  1841,  491.  Houses 
84.  The  surface  consists  of  medium-rate  land  ;  and 
ia  traversed  by  the  road  from  New  Ross  to  Water- 
ford.  The  river  Barrow  traces  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  boundary.  The  only  seat  is  Annagb-house ; 
and  the  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  Aimagh-castle 
and  Shanbougb-church. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Rosbkbcok  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£27  13a. ;  glebe,  £5.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £66  4s.  6d. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  434 ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

8HANCOUGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Tiragh- 
rill,  8*  miles  south-east  of  Collooney,  co.  Sligo, 
Connaught.  Length,  south-westward,  4j  miles; 
breadth,  from  1  to  2 ;  area,  5,441  acres,  I  rood,  4 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,208;  in  1841,  1.389. 
Homes  252.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
upland  ;  and  a  considerable  portion  is  waste.  A 
height  on  the  northern  boundary  has  an  altitude  of 
999  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  surmounted  by 
O'Conorti  monument.  A  height  on  the  southern 
boundary,  yet  more  within  Kilmactraney  than  within 
Shancough,  has  an  altitude  of  1,346  feet  above  sea- 
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level.  Some  of  the  sources  of  the  Arigna  river  are 
on  the  eastern  border.     The  road  from  Slifro  to 

Keadue  passes  through  the  interior  This  parish  is 

a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilmactra- 
het  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  The  vica- 
rial and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded 
for  £16  12s.  4d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
Col.  Percival.  In  1834,  all  the  parishioners  were 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  schaol. 

SHANDANGAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  East 
Muskerry,  - 4  V  miles  south-east  of  Macroom,  co. 
Cork,  Manster.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  mansion  of 
Shandangan.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

8HANDON,  a  small  demesne  in  the  parish  of 


Dungarvan,  f  of  a  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Dungar 
van,  barony  of  Denies- without- 1  >ru m ,  eo.  Waterford 
Munster.    Here,  in  a  limestone  rock,  is  a  cavern  of 
considerable  extent. 

SHANDON,  co.  Cork.   See  Cork  ( Count t  or 

THE  ClTV  OF). 

SHANDRtT.M,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Orrery 
and  Kilmore,  5  miles  west-south-west  of  Charle- 
ville,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Newtown  and  Dbomin  a  :  which  see.  Length,  6 
miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  13,451  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  4,627;  in  1841,  5.16L  Houses  764.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  4.711.  Houses  688. 
The  land  is  of  good  quality  for  both  tillage  and  pas- 
turage. Much  of  the  surface  is  comparatively  high, 
and  contains  improved  pasture-farms.  Among  the 
residences  is  Shandrum-house.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Mav  25  and  Aug.  20.    The  road  from  Charleville 

to  Newmarket  passes  through  the  interior  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £804  19s.  lOd. ; 
glebe,  £12  13s.  4d.  Gross  income,  £817  13s.  2d. ; 
nett,  £684  4s.  8|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
church  is  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  and  a  schoolhouse, 
licensed  by  the  diocesan  for  the  purpose,  is  used  as 
the  parochial  place  of  worship.  Sittings  100;  attend- 
ance 35.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Shamir um 
and  Cooliline  have  each  an  attendance  of  600 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are 
mutually  united.  In  1814,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  60,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4.760;  a  daily 
school  supported  by  the  rector,  was  usually  attended 

S about  9  children  i  and  7  pay  daily  schools  had  on 
eir  books  275  beys  and  149  girls. 
SHANE,  or  She  a  if,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of 
Straboe.  barony  of  East  Maryborough.  3  miles  north- 
east of  the  town  of  Maryborough,  Queen's  co.,  Lein- 
ster.  Its  proprietor  is  Thomas  Kemmis,  Esq.  In 
13!»7.  the  manor  of  Shane  was  instituted  by  Sir 
Robert  Preston,  in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret ;  and 
afterward  -  it  was  dependent  on  Dunamase,  and  shared 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  that  important  military 
strength.  Shane  -  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  within  the  demesne,  was  built  soon  after  the 
erection  of  the  military  works  of  Dunamase;  and 
though  not  of  very  great  sice,  it  was  of  much  impor- 
tance, considerable  strength,  and  very  easy  defence. 
The  ruins  crown  a  very  steep  conical  hill,  all  whose 
sides  fall  rapidly  off  from  the  summit.  The  original 
name  of  the  manor  and  the  castle  was  Sion  or  Shee- 
han.  The  castle,  though  sharing  the  political  fates 
of  Dunamase,  escaped  demolition;  and  after  continu- 
ing for  centuries  in  a  neglected  yet  well-preserved 
state,  it  was  at  great  expense,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  restored,  embellished,  and  con- 
verted into  a  delightful  residence  by  Dean  Coote. 

SHANE'S -CASTLE,   the  demesne  of  Earl 
O'Neill,  in  the  parish  of  Di 
per  Toome,  8j 


trim,  Ulster.  It  extends  2  miles  along  the  foot  or 
north  end  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  2  miles  from  I*ough 
Neagh  northward  to  Randalstown  ;  and  it  is  bisected 
from  north  to  south  by  the  river  Main.  It  is  freely 
accessible  to  strangers;  and,  in  its  great  extent  of 
both  old  and  young  plantations,  its  views  of  the 
great  monarch-lake  of  the  three  kingdoms,  its  rich 
and  well-kept  gardens,  its  noble  esplanade  and  fine 
conservatory,  the  ruins  of  its  picturesque  castellated 
mansion,  and  its  profuse  historical  associations  with 
the  name  of  O'Neill,  it  presents  an  absolute  museum 
•f  interest  to  at  once  the  artist,  the  antiquary,  and 
the  lover  of  rural  scenery.  The  princely  pile  of 
Shane's-castle,  which  had  for  centuries  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  noble  house  of  O'Neill,  rose  proudly 
from  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  was  in  fine 
keeping  with  the  demesne,  as  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Ireland,  but  was  burnt  in  the  year  18lt5 
by  an  accidental  fire.  A  very  large  party  were  on  a 
visit  to  the  noble  proprietor  at  the  time  when  the 
fire  broke  out ;  but  all  their  exertions  and  all 


of  the  stated  residents  and  of  the  neighbouring  ten- 
antry were  unavailing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 


ill,  barony  of  Up- 
f  Antrim,  co.  An- 


flaraes.  A  superb  addition  to  the  original  pile  was 
in  course  of  erection ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habited building,  was  irretrievably  destroyed.  A 
large  fortified  esplanade,  furnished  with  cannon,  and 
a  grand  modem  conservatory  of  rare  and  foreign 
plants,  alone  escaped  without  injury.  An  extensive 
library  and  many  valuable  paintings  were  wholly 
consumed.  "  From  the  ruins  which  remain,"  says 
a  writer  in  an  excellent  but  short-lived  Dublin  peri- 
odical, "  it  is  evident  that  the  castle  was  a  fine  spa- 
cious building.  The  vaults,  which  are  still  entire, 
and  extend  to  the  very  verge  of  the  lake,  merit  the 
particular  notice  of  the  curious  traveller,  both  from 
their  spaciousness  and  rather  extraordinary  construc- 
tion. Several  turrets  and  towers  are  still  standing, 
and  from  their  tops  a  fine  view  of  the  interesting 
scenery,  amid  which  the  ruins  lie,  may  be  obtained. 
A  number  of  cannons  are  still  mounted  on  the  fort, 
which  is  boldly  situated.  Some  of  the  buddings 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  out-offices,  have  been 
fitted  up  by  the  noble  proprietor  as  a  temporary  re- 
sidence. We  have  heard  with  pleasure,  that  it  is 
his  lordship's  intention  to  erect  a  castle,  if  not  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one,  on  some  spot  in  the  immediate 
vieinity.  *  *  The  family  of  O'Neill  are  of  Gothic 
deseent,  having  sprung  from  Belus,  a  Gothic  king 
I  of  the  Orkneys.  They  came  into  Ireland  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and  were  then 
called  Nial  O'Nial,  or  Hy  Nial,  which  signifies  a 
chief  or  prince.  Having  married  into  the  family  of 
some  Irish  prince,  they  soon  became  paramount 
chiefs  of  Ulster,  and  the  most  powerful  opposers  of 
the  invaders  of  the  country.  In  1 165,  they  defeated 
the  Danes,  and  for  several  centuries  they  bravely 
opposed  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  English, 
with  various  success,  and  were  never  completely 
subjected  to  that  power,  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  which  period  the 
b rated  Shane  O'Nial  flourished.  This  chieftain 
a  man  of  singular  character.  Proud  of  his  hereditary 
descent,  and  tenacious  of  his  chiefdotn  in  Ulster,  he 
not  only  deemed  himself  the  genuine  sovereign  of 
the  country,  but  vaunted  that  the  Maggenis,  the 
Mac-Guire,  O'Reilly,  O'Hanlan,  O'Cahan,  Mac 
Brien,  O'Hagan,  O'Quin,  Mac-Kenna,  Mac-Carton, 
and  all  the  Mac-Donnels,  whom  he  styled  Callow- 
glasses,  were  his  subjects  and  vassals.  O'Nial  was 
subtle  in  mind,  alert  in  action,  quick  in  expedient, 
haughty,  vindictive,  and  unrelenting  in  disposition. 
He  was  munificent,  social,  and  hospitable,  but  fre- 
quently intemperate  at  table,  *  *  and  if  bis  ene- 
mies may  be  credited,  a  persevering  votary  of  Bac- 
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eh  us.    His  cellar  U  said  to  have  usually  contained 
at  least  200  tons  of  wine,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  us- 
quebaugh, he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess. 
When  by  copious  libations  to  the  jolly  god  he  be- 
came  intoxicated,  his  attendants  placed  him  chin- 
ileep  in  a  pit,  and  then  cast  earth  around  him.  In 
this  elay  bath  he  remained,  inhumed  as  it  were  alive, 
until  the  velocity  of  his  blood  had  abated,  and  his 
body  had  attained  a  cooler  temperament.  O'Nial's 
tenantry  or  vassals  were  habituated  to  the  use  of 
arms.    Six  hundred  soldiers  constituted  his  body- 
guard ;  and  he  was  master  of  an  army  of  four  thou- 
sand foot  and  one  thousand  horse.    His  father  Con 
O'Nial,  had  surrendered  bis  territories  to  Henry 
VIII.  and  renounced  the  name  of  O'Nial.    On  this 
submission  he  had  been  appointed  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
with  remainder  over  to  his  reputed  son  Matthew, 
who  was  then  ereated  Baron  of  Dungannon.  Subse- 
quently, however,  Shane  asserted  his  independence, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  burst  into  the 
English  Pale,  invading  also  the  territories  of  the 
Irish  chieftains.    To  check  these  proceedings,  the 
Lord-deputy  Sussex  marched  against  him;  and  as 
further  reinforcements  were  expected  by  the  Deputy, 
O'Nial  was  advised  to  make  his  submission  to  the 
Queen  in  person.  This,  after  various  delays,  he  con- 
sented to  do.  and  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
appeared  rather  in  the  style  of  an  independent  prince, 
than  of  a  vassal  of  the  English  Crown.  The  citizens 
of  the  Bnu  h  capital  beheld  with  lively  emotion  the 
Ulster  chieftain,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of 
Irishmen,  arrayed  in  the  costume  of  their  country, 
on  whom  they  gazed  with  surprise,  as  on  the  natives 
of  another  hemisphere.    A  body-guard  of  Gallow- 

Et,  armed  with  battle  axes,  marched  with  O'Nial. 
curled  hair  descended  from  their  uncovered 
;  their  linen  vests  were  dyed  with  crocus,  long 
sleeves,  short  tunics,  and  shaggy  cloaks,  rendered  the 
whole  dress  more  singularly  conspicuous.  Regardless 
of  the  law  which  prohibited  the  use  of  the  national 
Hibernian  costume,  O'Nial  appeared  at  the  bead  of 
his  guards  as  if  be  came  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  con- 
scious independence,  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with 
the  sovereign  of  the  British  empire,  in  her  own 
capital.  Having  been  greatly  distinguished  by  royal 
favour,  O'Nial  returned  triumphantly  to  Ireland,  and 
for  a  short  time  acted  with  apparent  zeal  for  the 
Queen,  as  he  deemed  himself  her  chosen  champion." 
••The  present  peer,"  observe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
"  is  ukely  to  be  the  last  of  the  ancient  and  heroic 
race ;  and  with  him  probably  the  O'Neill  will  cease 
to  exist  j  a  circumstance  already  contemplated  as  a 

calamity  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  and  not 

there  alone.  Few  are  more  respected  and  beloved 
than  the  present  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings ;  he 
has  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  devotion  and  vener- 
ation of  those  who  render  him  homage  for  his  name's 
sake,  the  esteem  and  regard  of  the  Sassenach— given 
by  the  hitter  far  less  because  of  his  blood  than  his 
personal  character,  for  be  is  surrounded  by  mer- 
chants, who  have  been  the  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes." — A  cemetery  or  vault  of  a  branch  of  the 
O'Neill  family  is  situated  in  a  small  burying-ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle ,  and  it  displays  on  a 
stone  in  its  gable,  the  following  inscription,  rudely 
engraved,  "  This  vault  was  built  by  Shane  Mac- 
Brien  MacPbelim  MaeShane  MacBricn  MacPhelim 
O'Neill,  Esquire,  in  the  year  1722,  for  a  burial. place 
to  himself  and  family  of  Clanboy." 

SHANE'S-CASTLE,  a  quondam  village  In  the 
parish  of  Drummaul,  barony  of  Upper  Too  me,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  It  was  a  neat  place,  and  stood 
closely  adjoining  the  demesne  noticed  in  the  preced- 
ing article ;  but  it  was  so  completely  removed  by 
the  present  Earl  O'Neill  and  his  predecessor— who. 


however,  accommodated  the  expelled  inhabitants 
with  houses  on  other  parts  of  the  estate — that  not 
a  vestige  of  it  remains.  The  ancient  name  of  both 
the  village  and  the  demesne  was  Edenduff-Carrick. 

SHANGAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmahon, 
barony  of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands 
near  Ballycotton  bay,  4j  miles  south-east  of  Cloyne. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

SHANOANAGH,  the  splendid  mansion  and  de- 
mesne of  General  Cockburn,  in  the  parish  of  Rath- 
michael,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster, 
The  mansion  is  situated  on  the  coast,  I ,  mile  north 
of  Bray ;  and  is  a  tasteful  modern  castellated  edifice, 
designed,  as  to  its  present  exterior,  by  the  architect 
Morrison.  The  original  structure  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Walsh  of  Old  Connaught,  and  was  of  com- 
paratively limited  dimensions;  and  it  was  enlarged 
and  improved  into  the  present  spacious  and  baronial 
mansion,  under  the  direction  of  General  Cockburn. 
"  With  his  accustomed  taste  and  skill,  the  architect 
has  confined  to  the  outward  portion  of  the  building 
all  allusions  to  the  gorgeous  but  rude  manner  of 
times  long  past.  The  interior,  both  as  regards  dis- 
posal and  decoration,  is  well-adapted  to  the  habits 
of  refined  life,— to  the  customs  of  society  intent  on 
intellectual  pleasure,  as  well  as  hospitable  entertain- 
ment. The  classical  acquirements  and  correct  taste 
of  General  Cockburn  have  been  displayed  to  the 
literary  world  in  several  estimable  productions ;  and 
he  has  at  this  place  a  large  and  valuable  library." 
The  principal  apartments  contain  many  paintings  of 
merit,  several  antique  bronzes,  some  tables  of  Mo- 
saic and  Egyptian  granite,  numerous  slabs  of  Greek 
and  Roman  marble,  some  volcanic  specimens  from 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  and  various  other  collections  in 
the  fine  arts  and  natural  history;  the  hall  contains  a 
marble  sarcophagus ;  the  library  has  a  copy  of  Guido's 
Aurora  in  its  ceiling,  and  commands  gorgeous  views 
of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains,  and  the  ad- 
jacent coast  and  sea;  and  the  space  immediately 
in  front  of  the  mansion  is  ornamented  with  a  pillar 
of  Grecian  marble  in  commemoration  of  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

SHANGOLDEN.    See  Shanagoldev. 

SHANID,  a  barony  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
the  county  of  Limerick,  Munster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello;  on  the 
south,  by  the  barony  of  Glenquin ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  the  county  of  Kerry.  Its  area  is  02,504  acres, — 
of  which  8,156  acres  are  tide- way.  The  barony  is 
of  quite  recent  erection,  and  formerly  constituted 
the  western  part  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello. 
Its  surface  includes  part  of  the  rich  low  ground  along 
the  Shannon,  but  principally  consists  of  a  portion  of 
the  great  upland  region  of  Limerick  and  Kerry ;  and 
as  to  the  character  of  its  soil,  it  will  be  found  noticed 
under  the  word  Coskeuxi  :  which  see.  The  Act 
6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  one  town- 
land  of  the  parish  of  Nantinan  from  the  barony  of 
Lower  Connello  to  that  of  Sbanid,— pop.,  in  1841, 
359;  one  townland  of  the  parish  of  Ardagb,  from 
the  barony  of  Shanid  to  that  of  Glenquin,— pop. 
300;  and  two  townlandsof  the  parish  of  Kilbradran, 
from  the  barony  of  Shanid  to  that  of  Lower  Con- 
nello, pop.  1 1 .    The  castle  and  the  hill  of  Shanid, 

whence  Shanid  barony  has  its  name,  are  noticed  in 
the  article  on  Shanacoldem :  which  see — This 
baronv  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ardagh,  Kil- 
bradran, Nantinan,  and  Newcastle,  and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Dunmoy  lan,  Kilcoleman,  Kilfergus, 
Kilmoyhui,  Loughill,  Rathronan,  Robertstown,  and 
Shanagolden.  The  towns  and  chief  villages  are 
Glin,  Shanagolden,  Ardagh,  Ballyhahill,  Athea,  and 
Loughill.    Pop.,  in  1841,  24,340.    Houses  3,707. 
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Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,032;  in 
manufacture*  and  trade,  538;  in  other  pursuits,  550. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sion*, 81 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,084 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  2,891 ;  on  means  not  specified, 
84.  Male*  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  4,325;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  1,162;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
5,014.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  2,251 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  1 ,266 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  7. 194. 
— Shanid  lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Newcastle,  and  partly  within  that  of  Rathkeale. 
The  total  number  of  valued  tenements  is  2,416 ;  and 
of  these,  944  were  valued  under  £5, — 337,  under 
£10,-251,  under  £15,-151.  under  £20, —144, 
under  £25,-95,  under  £30,-186,  under  £40,-83, 
under  £50,— and  225.  at  arid  above  £50. 

SHANKILL,  or  Shankhill,  the  old  name  of 
the  parish  of  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Sec  Bel- 
fast. The  name  Shankill  signifies  the  old  church 
or  cell.  The  original  parish-church  stood  adjacent 
to  the  old  road  to  Antrim,  about  a  mile  west-north- 
west of  Belfast ;  but  every  vestige  of  its  walls  long 
ago  disappeared.  *'  The  only  relic  which  now  re- 
mains of  its  existence,"  says  the  History  of  Belfast, 
published  in  1833,  "is  a  weighty  stone  sunk  in  the 
earth  of  the  grave-vard,  out  of  which  is  cut  a  large 
circular  rarity.  This  is  said  bv  tradition  to  have 
been  the  font ;  and  as  it  is  generally  filled  with  water, 
the  power  of  healing  trilling  diseases  is  supersri- 
tiouslv  attributed  to  it  by  some  old  people."  The 
church  was  attached,  before  the  Reformation,  to  the 
priory  of  Down,  and,  after  the  Reformation,  to  the 
deanery  of  Clandermont.  Ecclesiastical  dreamers 
ascribe  the  founding  of  the  original  pile  to  St.  Pat- 
rick ;  and  old  legendary  history  calls  it  the  Church 
of  St.  Patrick  at  the  White  Ford.  "  This  appella- 
tion of  the  White  Ford,"  says  the  authority  already 

r»ted,  "  is  partly  explained  by  the  circumstance, 
f  a  small  stream  runs  beside  the  place  where  the 
church  formerly  stood.  There  is  now  a  bridge  over 
this  river,  which,  when  a  ford,  either  flowed  near  a 
white  limestone  bottom,  or  it  has  received  the  title 
from  some  other  of  those  trifling,  but  now  forgotten 
causes,  from  which  the  names  of  places  generally 
originate." 

SHANKILL,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony 
of  East  O'Neilland,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  The  Ar- 
magh section  contains  the  town  of  LraoAN :  which 
see.  Length  of  the  Down  section,  west-north-west- 
ward, 3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  I  i  :  area,  1,652 
acres,  1  rood,  20  perches,— of  which  138  acres,  23 
perches  are  in  Lough  Neagh.  Length  of  the  Ar- 
magh section,  northward,  3}  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
2} ;  area,  4.931  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches, — of  which 
59  acres,  36  perches  arc  in  the  lakes  of  Lurgan,  and 
223  acres,  3  roods,  36  perches  arc  in  Lough  Nengh. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  7.758;  in  1841,  9,350. 
Houses  1,458.  Pop.  of  the  Down  section,  in  1831, 
819 ;  in  1841 ,  917.  Houses  160.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
district*  of  the  Armagh  section,  in  1831,  4,097;  in 
1841.3,756.  Houses  628.  The  Down  section  com- 
prises only  one  townland.  The  parochial  surface  is 
low  and  flat,  but  consists  for  the  most  part  of  good 
land.  The  population  is  in  many  places  so  thickly 
segregated  as  to  occasion  the  appearance  of  continu- 
ous hamlets  furlongs  in  length  ;  and  they  are  numer- 
ously employed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  and  are  in 
possession  of  comparative  freedom  from  the  biting 
poverty  which  so  generally  prevails  in  other  districts 
of  Ireland.  The  principal  mansions  are  Lurgan- 
castle,  Annesborough-housc.  and  Mile-house ;  and 
the  first  of  these,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lurgan,  is  noticed 


in  the  article  on  the  town  of  Lurgan.  The  Down 
section  is  traversed  by  the  Lagan  Canal ;  and  the 
Armagh  section  by  the  Ulster  railwav  and  the  ro*d 
from  Armagh  to  Belfast. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dromore. 
Tithe  composition,  £256  16s. .  glebe,  £425.  Gross 
income,  £681  16s.;  nett,  £517  14s.  4d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  bene- 
fice of  Clonduff  in  the  dio.  of  Dromore,  and  is  non- 
resident in  Shankill.  A  curate  receives  a  salary,  and 
other  advantages  jointly  worth  £100  a- year,  besides 
the  use  of  the  glebe- house.  The  church  is  situ- 
ated at  Lurgan.  and  was  built  in  1725,  and  enlarged 
in  1832 ;  and  its  enlargement  was  effected  at  the  cost 
of  £1.000.— of  which  £700  was  borrowed  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  remainder  was 
raised  by  subscription  and  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  1,000;  attendance,  from  313  to  500.  The 
Presbyterian  meeting-bouse  is  attended  by  upwards 
of  400 ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house,  by 
300 ;  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting- 
house, by  from  65  to  150 ;  the  Quakers'  meeting- 
house, by  25 ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  by 
739.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  3,290 
Churchmen,  1,708  Presbyterians,  248  other  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  2,618  Roman  Catholic*  ;  2  Sun- 
day schools  were  usually  attended  by  about  190 
scholars ;  and  12  daily  schools  bad  on  their  books 
411  boys  and  299  girls,  and  were  attended  by  about 
25  other  children.  Two  of  the  daily  schools  were 
salaried  with  £12  each  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society ;  two,  with  respectively  £20  and  £14  from 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  ;  and  one,  with  £8  from 
the  National  Board.  In  1843,  the  National  Board 
had  schools  at  Kilmore  and  Tannaghmore. 

SHANKILL,  or  St.  Kiix,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Gowran,  8|  miles  north  by  west  of  Goresbridge, 
co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  contains  part  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Paulstown:  which  see.  Length,  south- 
eastward, 5J  miles ;  breadth,  from  a  few  perches  to 
2j  miles ;  area,  6,489  acres,  26  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  2.313;  in  1841,2,586.  Houses  403.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,500.  Houses  390. 
The  surface  declines  to  the  south-east ;  and,  though 
partly  hilly,  is  all  profitable,  and  principally  arable. 
The  rivulet  Monefelin  runs  along  the  south-west 
border  and  boundary,  and  the  highest  ground  is  on  the 
west  border,  and  has  an  altitude  of  678  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  northern  district  lies  within  the  Lcinsttr 
coal-field,  and  contains  several  coal-pits.  The  chief 
rural  residence  is  Shankill-eastle,  the  handsome  seat 
of  J.  K.  Aylward,  Esq.  The  hamlets  are  Shankill, 
Cranroe,  and  Boherboy.  One  constabulary  station 
occurs  at  Paulstown ;  and  another  at  the  coal-pits. 
The  chief  antiquities  are  the  site  of  an  abbey,  and 
the  ruins  of  two  churches.  The  road  from  Kilkenny 
to  Dublin  traverses  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leigh- 
lin.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £434 ; 
nett,  £402  10s.  Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan  once,  and 
the  Crown  twice  in  every  three  turns.  The  rector 
holds  also  the  deanery  of  Leighlin  cathedral,  and  is 
non-resident  in  Shankill.  A  curate  receives  a  salary 
of  £83  Is.  I'M.  The  church  was  built  in  1812,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2  jd.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  150 ;  attendance  23.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,450. 
In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  22,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2, 345;, and  3  daily  schools— one 
of  which  was  aided  from  subscription,  and  one  by 
the  National  Board — had  on  their  books  145  boys 
and  161  girls.  In  1843,  the  National  Board  had 
schools  at  Paulstown  and  Bornafea. 

SHANKILL.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ros- 
common, 1J  mile  west  of  Elphin,  co.  Roscommon, 
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Connaught.  Length,  east- south-east  ward,  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  2$ ;  area,  6,610  acres,  2  roods,  33 
perches, — of  which  87  acres,  36  perches  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  2,660;  in  1941,  2,626.  Houses  444. 
The  surface  is  low  and  comparatively  level ;  and  it 
consists,  in  the  aggregate,  of  good  land.  The  water 
area  is  comprised  in  tbe  lakes  of  O'Maram  and  Bal- 
lvoughter,  and  part  of  the  lake  of  Clooncullaun. 
The  seats  are  Elm  park,  Yambo-house,  Ballyoughter- 
house.  Battyfield,  Cherryfield,  and  Mantua,— the 
last  the  residence  of  O.  J.  D.  Grace,  Esq.  The 
roads  from  Elphin  to  Tulsk  and  Castlerea  traverse 
tbe  interior. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Ardclare  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  and  tbe  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £46  3s.  Id. ;  and  the  latter  are 
"  to  the  precentorship  of  Elphin 


west  of  Elphin.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  14,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,815;  and  2 
hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  88  boys  and  53 
girls.  In  1843,  two  daily  schools  at  Mantua  were 
salaried  with  respectively  £12  and  £10  from  the 
National  Board,  and  had  on  their  books  147  boys 
and  145  girls. 


•  K  1 1 . 1 ..  a  hill,  a  hamlet,  and  several  resi- 
dences, in  tbe  parish  cf  Rathmichael,  barony  of 
Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Tbe  hill  termi- 
nates the  range  of  summits  which  extends  eastward 
from  the  Three-Rock  mountain ;  and  it  lifts  a  little 
conical  summit  to  the  altitude  of  012  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  lead-mines,  smelting  furnaces,  and  shot 
tower  of  Ballycorus,  are  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  skirt  and  at  the  base  of  tbe  hill.  The  hamlet  of 
Shaii kill  stands  1  j  mile  east  of  Ballycorus,  and  1( 
north-north-east  of  Bray.  The  residences  which 
bear  the  name  of  Shankill  are  Shankill  -  castle, 
Shankill-house,  and  Shankill-lodge,  and  are  situated 
within  *  of  a  mile  of  tbe  hamlet. 

SHANNON  (Tbb),  the  largest  river  of  Ireland, 
and  probably  the  largest  in  any  equal  extent  of  in- 
sular ground  in  the  world.  Its  name  appears  to  us 
to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Shean-abhin  or  Shan  a  von, 
'the  old  river,'  and  not  unfitly  designates  the  pre- 
eminence  which  tbe  river  must,  from  the  earliest 
period,  hare  maintained  in  popular  opinion.  The 
lower  third  of  its  course  is  tidal  or  estuarial ;  and  the 
other  two-thirds  are,  in  a  comparative  sense,  so 
straight,  so  deep,  so  free  from  current,  and  so  much 
aided  by  lacustrine  expansions,  that  the  river  can  be 
navigated  by  barges,  and  made  an  aqueous  highway 
for  commerce,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  source. 
Were  all  its  facilities  to  trade  and  communication  as 
fully  recognised  and  used  as  those  of  the  rivers  of 
England,  it  could  not  fail  to  relieve  and  enrich  tbe 
condition  of  a  very  huge  proportion  of  tbe  Irish 
population,  and  would  be  burdened  with  a  much 
greater  annual  aggregate  of  freightage  than  any  other 
river  of  equal  length  in  the  world ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
its  voluminousness,  its  highly  navigable  capacities, 
and  its  intimate  connection  with  many  of  the  most 
populous  inland  and  central  districts  of  Ireland,  it 
was,  till  a  few  years  ago,  very  little  cared  for,  and 


to  the  present  day  to  be  comparatively 
little  known.  It  effects,  from  Lough  Allen  near  its 
source,  to  tbe  sea  at  the  level  of  low-water,  an  ag- 
gregate descent  of  150  feet  in  summer,  or  163  feet 
to  winter ;  or,  to  speak  popularly,  and  with  refer- 
ence merely  to  high-water  level,  it  makes  an  ag- 
gregate descent  of  147  feet;  but  it  achieves  no  less 
than  07  feet  of  the  147  in  the  brief  distance  between 
Killaloe  and  Limerick ;  and  it  also  effects,  within 
its  entire  course,  no  fewer  than  17  different  falls  or 
rapids;  so  that,  in  its  entire  current,  except  at  these 
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silent  almost  to  stagnation.  Much  of  its  strictly 
fluviatile  extent  consists  of  very  large  and  long  la- 
custrine expanses  ;  much  also  consists  of  dull,  dead 
reaches  of  river,  stagnating  amid  callows,  meadows, 
bogs,  and  morasses,  ranklv  overgrown  upon  the  sides 
by  aquatic  vegetation,  and  periodically  spreading  out 
in  cold  and  shallow  floods ;  and  surprisingly  little 
consists  of  the  merry  and  brilliant  combinations  of 
limpid  and  rippling  current  with,  clean  well-defined 
and  picturesque  banks  which  so  generally  constitutes 
the  river-scenery  of  Scotland. 

Tbe  Shannon  is  popularly  regarded  as  issuing  from 
Lough  Allen,  between  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and 
Roscommon,  at  a  point  1  •  miles  south-east  of  the 
junction-point  of  these  counties  with  the  county  of 
Sligo ;  and  it  thence  flows  between  the  counties  of 
Roscommon,  Gal  way,  and  Clare  on  the  right,  and  the 
counties  of  Leitrim,  Longford,  Westmcath,  King's, 
Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kerry  on  the  left.  But  its 
earlier  head-streams  flow  in  the  interior  of  co.  Lei- 
trim ;  and  its  head-stream  par  excellence,  or  that 
which  is  popularly  regarded  as  tbe  infant  Shannon,  rises 
within  tbe  county  of  Cavan ;  so  that  the  river  has  con- 
nection with  all  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, — least, 
hut  originatingly,  with  Ulster,  considerably  with 
Leinster,  and  very  largely  with  Connaught  and  Mini- 
ster. Its  prevailing  direction  to  Banagher  in  King's 
co.,  is  southward;  thence  to  a  point  3  or  4  miles  above 
the  city  of  Limerick,  is  south-south-westward ;  and 
thence  to  the  Atlantic,  is  west  by  southward.  Its 
source  is  in  the  townland  of  Derrvlaghan,  northern 
extremity  of  the  parish  of  Templeport,  barony  of 
Tullaghagh,  co.  Cavan,  3  miles  south  by  east  of  the 
shore  of  Upper  Lough  Macnean  at  the  village  of  Red 
Lion,  and  within  a  still  smaller  distance  of  other 
waters  which  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Erne.  "  It 
rises  at  the  head  of  a  wild  district  called  Glangave- 
lin,  and  in  the  valley  between  Cuilcagh  and  Largan- 
acallagh  mountains,  close  to  the  base  of  the  former. 
The  source  or  spring  is  of  a  circular  form,  about 
50  feet  in  diameter,  called  the  Shannon  Pot,  or  more 
generally  Leigmonshena.  It  boils  up  in  the  centre, 
and  a  continued  stream  flows  from  it,  about  8  feet 
wide  and  2  feet  deep,  in  the  driest  season,  and 
runs  about  4  miles  per  hour.  In  rainy  weather,  the 
flow  of  the  water  is  so  much  increased  that  its  banks 
and  low  grounds  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  over- 
flowed. There  are  numerous  caverns  and  clefts 
on  tbe  top  and  sides  of  Cuilcagh  mountain, 
receive  the  rain-water;  and,  from  the  circum 
of  no  streams  descending  the  mountain,  it  is 
eluded  that  the  drainage  of  this  mountain,  combined 
with  its  subterranean  springs,  here  find  an  outlet, 
and  give  birth  to  this  river.  '  The  Owenmore  riv- 
ulet, which  rises  on  the  south  side  of  Cuilcagh,  and 
has  a  run  of  about  5  miles  westward,  falls  into  the 
Shannon  about  2  miles  below  the  letter's  source ;  tbe 
Dowbally  rivulet,  and  other  small  streams,  pour  in 
at  an  early  period  their  tributary  waters ;  and  both 
tbe  Owenmore  and  the  Dowbally,  on  account  of  de- 
scending from  much  higher  ground  and  making  a 
considerably  longer  run  than  the  true  Shannon,  might 
urge  a  superior  claim  to  it  to  be  considered  tbe  parent 
stream.  The  infant  Shannon  makes  an  entire  run  of 
about  6  miles  south-westward,  within  co.  Cavan,  and 
about  2  miles  southward  within  co.  Leitrim ;  and, 
after  having  wended  its  way  along  the  mountain  val- 
ley, it  falls  into  the  bead  of  Lough  Allen  with  a 
depth  of  from  5  to  10  feet,  and  a  width  of  from  50 
to  60  yards.  The  elevation  of  the  source  or  "  pot " 
of  the  Shannon  above  the  level  of  Lough  Allen  is 
115  feet,  and  above  tbe  low-water  level  of  the  sea 
274  feet. 

The  Shannon  is  lost  for  (i  1  miles  in  Lough  A 
or  may  be  regarded  as  expanding  itself  into 
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;  navigable  lake.  See  Allen  (Lough).  Ap- 
pliances and  artificial  facilities  have,  for  a  consider- 
able  period,  been  in  existence,  for  surmounting  all 
the  obstructions  to  navigation  which  naturally  oc- 
curred between  Lough  Allen  and  the  sea ;  and  many 
of  these  were  proposed  to  be  improved,  and  not  a 
few  others  to  be  created,  by  the  parliamentarily  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  for  Improving  the  Navigation 
of  the  River  Shannon  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
we  shall  first  describe  the  river  and  its  navigation  as 
they  existed  immediately  before  the  date  of  the  Com- 
missioners' appointment,  and  shall  afterwards  give  a 
separate  and  detailed  view  of  the  changes  and  addi- 
tional facilities  which  the  Commissioners  proposed 
to  effect. 

An  arm  or  bay  of  Lough  Allen  projects  beyond 
the  exit  of  the  Shannon  a  mile  southward  to  the 
village  of  Drumshambo;  and  a  canal  commences  at 
the  extremity  of  this  bay,  and  takes  down  the  na- 
vigation, within  the  Leitriin  side  of  the  river,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Battle-bridge.  See  Drumshambo.  The 
Shannon,  on  issuing  from  Lough  Allen,  seems  small 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  lake's  reser- 
voir ;  yet,  but  for  rapids  which  speedily  occur,  and 
which  rendered  the  canal  between  Drumshambo  and 
Battle-bridge  necessary,  it  possesses  ample  volume 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  shores  of  its 
exit  are  fiat  and  marshy,  but  interspersed  with  some 
insulated  and  bush-tufted  rocks.  The  first  bridge 
across  the  stream,  called  the  bridge  of  Ballintra  or 
Ballintrave,  occurs  immediately  below  the  lake,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  passage  across  it,  in  1798,  of 
the  French  forces  under  General  Humbert,  in  their 
march  from  Connaught  towards  their  total  and  final 
defeat  on  the  confines  of  the  county  of  Longford. 
The  banks  of  the  river  from  Lough  Allen  to  Battle, 
bridge,  a  distance  along  the  channel  of  the  stream  of 
7j  miles,  consist  partly  of  low  alluvial  ground,  liable 
to  floods,  and  abounding  with  beds  of  gravel,  and 
partly  of  patches  and  sheets  of  bog,  intersected  with 
fertile  hills  and  ridges  of  limestone  gravel.  Between 
Lough  Allen  and  Battle-bridge,  an  unimportant  riv- 
ulet joins  the  Shannon  on  the  left,  and  two  consider- 
able streams  fall  into  it  on  the  right, — the  Arigna,  a 
swift  stream,  charged  with  dark  mud,  careering  from 
the  valley  between  the  coal  mountains  of  Arigna,  and 
joining  the  Shannon  within  sight  of  Ballintra-bridge, 
— and  the  Fiorish,  bringing  down  the  superfluent 
waters  of  Loughs  Skeen  and  Meelagh  in  the  barony 
of  Boyle.  From  Battle-bridge  to  the  commence- 
ment of  another  or  second  canal  cut  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jamestown,  the  Shannon  achieves  a  distance  of 
KM  miles,  and  is  everywhere  naturally  navigable 
for  boats  of  considerable  burden.  The  Boyle  river, 
which  joins  it  from  the  west,  about  3  miles  below 
Battle-bridge,  adds  largely  to  its  volume,  and  makes 
a  very  marked  change  upon  its  aspect.  The  shores 
of  the  Shannon,  around  the  mouth  of  the  Boyle,  are 
low,  and  so  exceedingly  overgrown  with  long  rushes 
that  the  hulls  of  passing  boats  are  concealed  from 
view ;  but,  lower  down,  they  consist  of  a  winding 
and  hill-screened  valley  which,  as  seen  particularly 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  of  Carrick-upon- 
Shannon,  1£  mile  below  the  influx  of  the  Boyle,  may 
be  pronounced  of  sccnically  pleasing  character.  The 
country  south  of  Carrick,  at  least  on  the  Roscommon 
side  of  the  river,  consists  of  fertile,  gently-swelling 
limestone-gravel  bills,  skirted  and  intersected  with 
bogs,  which  occasionally  spread  tamely  and  repul- 
sively down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.  Immediate- 
ly below  Carrick,  the  river  is  smooth,  majestic,  and 
overhung  by  high  gravel  cliffs;  but,  a  mile  or  two 
farther  down,  jt  expands  into  a  little  fluviatile  lake 

many  little  bays  and  in- 
i  and  islets,  and  1 


so  winding  and  intricate  in  its  navigable  channel  that 
two  boats  pursuing  the  same  course  occasionally  ap- 
pear as  if  moving  in  opposite  directions. 

The  canal  which  commences  a  little  above  Jarot-s- 
town  extends  l{  mile  east-south-eastward,  through 
the  parish  of  Kilmore  in  co.  Roscommon ;  arid,  be- 
sides continuing  the  navigation,  cuts  off  a  large  cir- 
cuitous sweep  of  the  river.    The  distance,  along  the 
river's  channel,  from  the  commencement  of  this  canal 
to  the  village  of  Drumsna,  it  2}  miles ;  the  distance 
from  Drum  na  to  the  end  of  the  canal  is  If  mile  ; 
and  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  canal  to  Roos- 
key  is  6]  miles.    The  aggregate  fall  of  the  Shannon 
from  Lough  Allen  to  Battle-bridge  is  21  feet ;  from 
the  canal  above  Jamestown  to  Drumsna,  6  I' 
at  Rooskey,  3ft  feet.    From  the  coram 
the  canal  to  Drumsna,  the  river  makes  a  1 
•weep,  with  the  convexity  facing  the  north-east ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  which  it  fbruos  is 
occupied  by  the  very  beautiful  demesne  of  Sir  G. 
King,  Bart.    A  spectator,  who  looks  down  the 
channel  from  the  bridge  of  Jamestown,  sees  the 
majestic  stream  gliding  at  the  base  of  a  ser 
wooded  hills  till  it  becomes  gradually  lost 
the  trees.  Soon  after  passing  the  bridge  of  Drum  sua, 
the  river  begins  to  flow  in  circling  eddies,  and  in  a 
deep  and  even  current ;  but  from  the  end  of  two 
miles  till  within  about  a  mile  of  Rooskey,  it  expands 
into  a  series  of  fluviatile  lakes,  called  Loughs  Tor, 
Boderig,  and  Boffin.    These  hikes,  though  nowhere 
exceeding  |  of  a  mile  in  width,  have  very  diversified 
and  intricate  coasts,  a  profusion  of  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  and,  in  some  places,  sprinklings  of  little  islets. 
Part  of  their  shores  are  flat  and  boggy ;  part  consist 
of  pleasant  rising  grounds,  with  favourable  sites  for 
country  seats;  and  part  present  bold  ascents  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  a  considerable  diversity  and 
strength  of  scenic  feature.    A  large  affluent  of  the 
Shannon  enters  Lough  Boderig  from  beneath  Car- 
nadoe  bridge,  and  brings  hither  the  superfluent 
waters  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  the  lowest  and  largest  of 
which  is  about  3  miles  in  length.    From  Lough 
Boffin  to  Rooskey,  the  Shannon  becomes  again  nar- 
row, shallow,  and  unnavigable ;  and  to  surmount 
the  obstructions,  a  canal  of  about  |  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  within  the  Roscommon  shore,  is  carried 
past  the  falls.    The  distance  from  Rooskey  to  Tar- 
monbarrv,  along  the  channel,  is  8  miles;  and  the 
fall  at  Tarmonbarry  is  3$  feet.    Tbe  river,  after 
passing  Rooskey,  again  becomes  sluggish  and  dull, 
and  begins  to  be  often  impeded  by  immense  quanti- 
ties of  reeds  and  bulrushes  ;  and  aboqt  4  miles  b 
low  Rooskey,  it  commences  the  expansion  ealltd 
Lough  Forbes.    The  sandstone  mountain  of  Slieve- 
bawn,  and  the  hills  in  continuation  of  it,  appear  on 
the  Roscommon  side  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles 
from  the  river;  and  a  flat  and  dreary  chaos  of  bog 
expands  from  their  base  toward  the  Shannon,  de- 
scending sheer  to  tbe  edge  of  Lough  Forbes ;  and 
separated  from  the  river  above  only  by  a  na 
ridge  of  sound  land.    This  level  and  sterile 
blage  of  bogs,  marshes,  reeds,  and  rushes,  is 
terably  repulsive,  and  renders  all  the  banks 
river  from  Rooskey  to  Tarmonbarry  most 
turn  his  ;  yet  it  is  considerably  foiled  and  relieved, 
by  tbe  extensive  woods  of  the  demesne  of  Castle- 
Forbes,  stretching  along  the  Longford  shore  of 
Lough  Forbes.    In  tbe  vicinity  of  Tarmonbarry, 
but  on  the  Leinster  side  of  tbe  river,  extendi  the 
low,  flat,  and  comparatively  large  island  of  Cloon 
dragh  ;  and  round  the  ends  of  that  island  enter  the 
two  important  tributary  streams  of  tbe  Camlin  river, 
the  lower  one  serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Royal  Canal ;  see  Ctoow- 
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The  Shannon  passes  under  the  bridge  of  Tarmon- 
barry  with  much  impetuosity ;  and  it  there  appears 
of  affording  an  immense  and  perennial  water- 
The  navigation,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
lakes  a  detour  along  the  two  branches  of 
the  Camlin  river,  circling  round  Cloondragh  island, 
and  is  assisted  at  the  lower  end  by  a  short  canal. 
From  Tarmonbarry  to  Lanesboruugh,  the  distance 
along  the  channel  of  the  Shannon,  is  6  miles ;  and  the 
aggregate  fall  about  two  feet.  The  river,  in  achieving 
this  distance,  pursues  a  winding  course,  passes  partly 

a  wil- 


banks  of  firm  land,  but  chiefly  through 
derness  of  bog,  and  in  common  with  the  bogs,  is 
overlooked  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  to  the 
west,  by  the  majestic  sandstone  ridge  of  Slievebawn. 
Some  shoals  occur  at  Lanesborough,  but  are  avoided 
bv  means  of  a  short  canal. 
'  Lough  Ree  commences  a  little  below  the  bridge 
of  Lanesborough,  and  terminates  about  1}  mile  above 
the  bridge  of  Atblone  ;  and  it  receives  from  the  east 
the  large  and  navigable  tribute  of  the  river  Inny. 
Hut  tbis  great  lough  is  separately  described.  See 
Kee  (Lough).  The  distance  from  Lough  Ree  to 
the  influx  of  the  Suck,  measured  along  the  channel 
of  the  Shannon,  is  16}  miles ;  and  the  aggregate  fall 
over  that  distance  is  10  feet, — 7$  of  which  occur 
between  Lough  Ree  and  the  foot  of  the  town  of 
Atblone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Athlone  bridge. 
The  Shannon,  on  leaving  Lough  Ree,  is  a  broad  and 
regular  stream,  with  a  smooth  but  rather  swift  cur. 
rent ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  all 
silt  in  the  deep  and  large  reservoir  of  the  lough,  it 
is  here  clearer  than  in  any  ether  part  of  its  course 
above  Killaloe.  The  current  increases  in  rapidity 
as  it  approaches  Athlone,  but  except  during  floods, 
when  it  acquires  rather  serious  velocity,  it  can,  with* 
out  difficulty,  be  stemmed  by  the  oar.  and  is  usually 
"  by  light  boats  even  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
A  canal,  somewhat  upwards  of  a  mile 


in  length,  carried  along  the  Roscommon  side  of  the 
river,  at  an  extreme  distance  from  it  of  about  j 
of  a  mile,  conducted  past  the  outskirts,  or  on  the 
outside  of  the  town,  and  forming  a  chord  to  the  bend 
of  the  river's  channel,  serves  the  double  purpose  of 

and  making^ a  considerable  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  place  as  a  military  position.  The  stream  of 
the  Shannon,  from  the  end  of  the  Athlone  Canal 
to  the  influx  of  the  Suck,  is  sluggish,  almost  stag- 
nant, repeatedly  choked  with  low  flat  islands, 
and  very  generally  and  broadly  invaded  by  rank 
masses  of  reeds  and  rushes.  The  immediate  banks 
of  the  river  over  this  stretch,  are  partly  bold  lime- 
stone gravel  eskers,  partly  hillocks  and  swells  of 
limestone  gravel,  partly  ridges  of  alluvial  land,  partly 
wet  and  marshy  meadows,  and  partly  flat  and  dismal 
bogs ;  and  they,  almost  everywhere,  glide  away  to- 
ward the  horizon  in  dark  and  doleful  expanses  either 
of  sheer  brown  bog,  or  of  bleak  and  featureless  low 
country,  tamely  relieved  by  ridges  of  eskers.  See 
Cloxxacxoise.  "  The  low  lands,  called  callows, 
afford  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  coarse  grasses, 
which,  during  favourable  seasons,  yield  ample  re- 
turns to  the  proprietors ;  hut  when  floods  take  place 
during  the  hay  harvest,  the  difficulties  of  saving  it 
become  great,  and,  after  considerable  pains  and 
anxiety,  the  crop,  owing  to  the  injuries  it  has  sus- 
tained from  water,  sometimes  but  ill  repays  the  la- 
bour which  has  been  expended  in  collecting  it."  A 
my  brief  canal  eut  obviates  a  full  of  about  a  foot  in 
the  current  at  Shannon-bridge. 

The  river  Suck  enters  the  Shannon  at  a  point 
where  the  surface-elevation  of  both  streams  is  1L5 
feet  above  sea-level ;  and  it  brings  down  so  large  a 

:  a  fashion,  as  to 


the  appearance  of  quite  a  successful  rival  in  both 
navigableness  and  magnitude.  See  SlTCK.  The 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  however,  is  effected 
on  the  face  of  such  a  dead  level  of  morassy  country, 
and  with  such  a  perplexing  intricacy  of  apparent 
j  channels,  and  amid  such  a  wilderness  of  rushes, 
sedges,  and  other  rank  and  tall  aquatic  plants,  that 
a  stranger  passing  down  the  Shannon  in  a  steamer, 
'  and  looking  carefully  out  for  the  confluence,  might 
fail  to  observe  it.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Suck  to  the  head  of  Lough  Derg  along  the  chan- 
nel  of  the  Shannon,  is  about  17 miles;  the  aggregate 
fall  is  9  feet ;  and  the  principal  appliances  for  sur- 
mounting the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  arc  a 
brief  canal  within  the  county  of  Gal  way,  at  Banaghtr, 
and  a  canal,  of  about  2  miles  in  length,  called  the 
Cloonaheenogue  Canal,  within  King's  county,  imme- 
diately above  the  Little  Brosna,  and  terminating  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  the  boundary  with  co. 
Tipperary.  The  Grand  Canal  enters  from  King's 
co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Broana  river,  about  4^ 
miles  below  the  influx  of  the  Suck;  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  it  is  conducted  across  the  Shannon,  by  means 
of  a  wooden  towing  bridge,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Ballinasloe  Canal  at  Shannon  Harbour.  The 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  from  the 
influx  of  the  Suck  to  the  transit  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  flat,  brown,  chaotic 
bog,  unutterably  dreary,  and  almost  without  a  fea- 
ture [see  Black  water  and  Cloxpert];  and  even 
the  country  from  the  transit  of  the  Grand  Canal  to 
the  head  of  Lough  Derg,  though  exhibiting  much 
good  land  and  the  predominance  of  cultivation,  is  so 
low  and  flat  as  to  be  extensively  subject  to  inunda- 
tion, and  most  deplorably  destitute  of  pieturesque- 
ness,  and  even  of  tolerable  pleasantness  of  character. 
See  Banagher,  Reynagu,  Lusxagh,  and  Lorbha. 
But  at  the  very  commencement  of  Lough  Derg,  a 
magnificent  change  comes  over  the  face  of  the 
country;  and  the  seenery  of  the  Shannon  thenceforth 
to  the  ocean  is  an  almost  continuous  gallery  of  superb, 
beautiful,  brilliant,  and  diversified  landscape.  Lough 
Derg  is  separately  described.  See  Derg  (Lough)  ; 
and  see  also  Portpxva.  The  principal  of  the  tri- 
butary streams  which  enter  Lough  Derg  are  the 
Ballyshruel,  the  Woodford,  and  the  Scariff  rivers 
from  the  west,  and  the  Nenagh  river  from  the  east. 
The  Shannon,  soon  after  leaving  Lough  Derg,  and 
gliding  past  Killaloe,  forms  the  magnificent  cataract 
of  Doonas  [which  see]  ;  and  from  Killaloe  to 
Limerick  it  luxuriates  among  warmly-tinted,  mirth- 
ful, and  most  beauteous  scenery  [see  Caxtle- 
Conxel],  and  is  at  once  so  sinuous  in  its  course, 
and  so  aggregately  rapid  in  its  current  as  to  have 
occasioned  the  construction  of  extensive  lines  of 
eanal  for  connecting  the  navigation  of  Lough  Derg 
with  that  of  the  estuary  :  see  Lixerick.  The 
chief  tributaries  during  this  stretch,  are  the  Black- 
water  rivulet  from  the  west,  and  the  Mulkern  and 
Groody  rivers  from  the  east. 

The  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  though  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  very  narrow,  and  in  no  place  very 
broad,  and  though  of  surpassingly  great  length  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  may  be  said  to  commence 
at  the  city  of  Limeriek.  Its  seenery  is  everywhere 
delightful  and  noble  ;  and  may  be  summarily  de- 
scribed as  profuse  in  the  attractions  of  fertility,  cul- 
ture, and  artificial  decorations,  from  Limerick  to 
Ringmoylan  Point, — rich  in  charming  islands,  intri- 
cate shores,  and  a  general  labyrinth  of  land  and  water, 
all  over  the  j  miction  with  it  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Fergus,  — powerful  in  the  diversities  of  cliff  and 
meadow,  gentleness  and  boldness,  sterility  and 
opulence,  luxuriant  expanses  and  moorish  hills,  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Fergus  to  Tarbert 
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imposingly  grand  in  yawning  cliffs,  curious  caves, 
beetling  headlands,  and  a  majestic  march  into  the 
Atlantic,  from  Tarbert  Rock  to  Loop  and  Kerry 
Heads.  The  stretch  from  Limerick  to  Ringmoylan 
Point  measures  12$  miles  in  length,  and  from  mere 
fluviatile  width  to  2J  miles  in  breadth  ;  it  receives 
the  rivers  Maig  and  Wash  pool  on  the  left,  and  the 
river  Ougarnt-c  on  the  right ;  it  contains  the  isles 
and  islets  of  Whelps,  Gregg,  Grass,  Key.  Rinchilky, 
and  lllannanave ;  and  it  is  diversified  by  the  headlands 
of  Muckinish,  Rinchilky,  and  Durrenish,  and  the 
bays  or  estuarial  sweeps  of  the  Maig  and  the  Ougar- 
nee.  The  stretch,  from  Ringmoylan  Point  to  Foynes 
Island  measures  8  miles  in  length,  and  is  identi- 
fied over  the  whole  of  its  extent  with  the  influx  or 
junction  of  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses on  the  south  or  Limerick  side,  the  influx  of 
the  Deel  river,  the  headland  of  Aghinisb,  and  the 
islands  and  islets  of  Beeve,  Tramore,  Greenisbmore, 
Aghinisb,  and  Foynes.  The  stretch  from  Foynes 
Island  to  Tarbert  Rock  measures  9  miles  in  length, 
and  from  )  to  1 J  in  breadth  ;  it  receives  the  Oran 
river  on  the  south ;  it  is  boldly  diversified,  on  the 
north,  by  the  peninsula  of  Clonderalaw,  and  the  bays 
of  Labashcda  and  Clonderalnw  ;  and  it  possesses  the 
isles  and  islets  of  Cappa,  Ferry,  White-Horse,  and 
Bowline,  and  the  headlands  of  Pollatollon,  Kinablen, 
and  Ballydonahoe.  The  stretch  from  Tarbert  Rock 
to  Kilkadrane  Point— the  former  on  the  south  shore 
and  the  latter  on  the  north— measures  10^  miles  in 
length,  and  from  1 J  to  3}  in  breadth ;  it  is  diversified, 
along  the  south,  by  Ardmore  Point,  Crockeen  Point, 
Carrigafoyle  island,  the  Ballylongford  estuary,  and 
Beal  Point ;  and  it  possesses,  along  the  north  aide, 
Kilkerran  Point,  Money  Point,  Hog  Island,  Innia- 
cattery,  Rinana  Point,  Kilrush  bay,  Barnahama 
Point,  Poolnasherry  harbour,  Innishpite,  Corless 
Point,  and  Carrigaholt  bay.  The  stretch  from  Kil- 
kadrane Point  to  the  ocean,  measures  miles  to 
Loop  Head  on  the  north,  and  13  to  Kerry  Head  on 
the  south ;  it  has  at  first  a  breadth  of  only  2J  miles, 
but  it  soon  and  suddenly  makes  a  great  and  perma- 
nent expansion,  so  as  to  terminate  with  a  breadth 
of  9  miles  ;  and  it  is  diversified,  along  the  south,  by 
Kilcoimty  Point,  the  Cashen  estuary,  and  a  series  of 
superb  and  romantic  cliffs — and  along  the  north,  by 
ReenvelU  bay,  Kilclogher  Head,  Kilbaha  bay,  and 
Dumnore  Head.  The  coast  lights  which  direct 
the  navigation  of  the  estuary  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  situated  on  Loop  Head,  Kilkudrane  Point, 
and  Tarbert  Rock ;  and  the  buoys,  beacons,  and 
landmarks,  are  too  numerous  and  minute  to  be  indi- 
cated in  a  general  description. 

Mr.  Rhodes  the  engineer,  who  was  officially 
employed  to  report  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Shan- 
non, said  in  1832,  "  Taking  a  view  of  this  majestic 


1832, 

river,  its  lakes  and  lateral  branches,  which  receive 
the  drainage  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Ireland, 
they  also  appear  as  if  formed  and  designed  by  nature 
as  the  great  arteries  of  the  kingdom  for  facilitating 
its  agricultural  and  commercial  purposes,  by  marking 
out  a  splendid  line  of  intercourse  for  an  expeditious 
and  cheap  mode  of  conveyance  (through  a  populous 
country),  superior  to  any  in  the  empire,  and  only 
requires  a  lit  tle  assistance  from  art  to  render  it  bene- 
ficially useful  to  an  unlimited  extent  ,  but  her  grand 
designs  have  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  frus- 
trated, and  may  not  improperly  be  compared  to  a 
sealed  book."  Yet  to  adopt  the  words  of  a  writer 
is  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  in  1836,  "  The  general 
wants  of  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  are  simple 
in  their  nature  and  easily  effected  ; — the  deepening 
of  the  channel  in  some  places,  the  placing  of  beacons 
and  buoys,  so  essential  in  a  river  liable  to  great 
floods,  and  consequently  of  such  variable  width  and 


depth  ;  the  erection  of  piers  and  landing-pis 
formation  of  a  complete  system  of  roads  to  the  1 
from  the  surrounding  country  and  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages.    But  above  all,  ana  without 
which  all  else  is  useless  or  impracticable,  the  entire 
navigation  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  an 
efficient  and  active  body,  responsible  for  its  main- 
tenance in  a  perfect  and  available  condition — who 
should  be  guided  in  their  management,  not  by  their 
desire  of  profit,  but  solely  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing the  river  as  useful  and  accessible  as  possible  to 
the  public.    The  navigation  is  at  present  subject  to 
various  jurisdictions;  and  those  to  whose  care  it  has 
been  intrusted,  have,  in  most  cases,  neglected  their 
duties  and  squandered  tbeir  funds.    The  Corpora- 
tion of  Limerick  have  charge  of  the  Shannon  be- 
low that  city.    The  tolls  levied  by  them  in  1830. 
amounted  to  .£1,130,  of  which  the  paltry  sum  of 
£ 75  was  expended  on  the  river.    The  portion  from 
Limerick  to  Kilaloe  was  vested  by  parliament  in  the 
hands  of  the  Limerick  Navigation  Company,  in  1823*. 
They  receive  £300  for  their  superintendence,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  tolls  is  expended  on  the  navigation. 
About  £18,000  have  been  laid  out  by  them  on  this 
part  of  the  river,  and  in  building  Balls'  Bridge  at 
Limerick.  In  1808,  the  Grand  Canal  Company  took 
charge  of  the  navigation  from  Portumna  to  Ath- 
lone;  and  received  above  £54,000  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  works,  and  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  maintained  in  efficient  repair.    It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  conditions  have  not  been  com- 
plied with  ;  and  though  it  appears  that  the  company 
have  expended  on  the  river  £30,000  above  the  sum 
advanced  by  Government,  the  works  are  very  incom- 
plete, and  have  never  been  brought  into  available 
and  useful  order.    Lough  Derg,  and  the  river  from 
Athlone  to  its  source,  are  under  the  Government,  who 
have  neglected  their  charge  equally  with  the  rest  of 
the  trustees.   All  these  separate  jurisdictions  should 
be  consolidated  under  a  Board,  consisting  of  a  few 
experienced  and  able  individuals.     The  House  of 
Commons  Committee  have  recommended  that  the 
commodities  conveyed  on  the  Shannon  should  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  works  in  repair.  The  funds 
required  for  the  general  execution  of  these  works,  and 
the  general  completion  of  the  navigation,  they  suggest, 
should  be  raised  partly  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  coun- 
ties bordering  on  the  Shannon,  and  partly  bv  a  grant 
from  the  treasury.    All  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject  agree,  that  the  improvement  of  this  river 
should  not  be  considered  as  of  merely  local  interest, 
but  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  question  of  national 
importance,  attended,  as  it  must  be,  by  universal 
advantage  to  the  whole  country." 

The  Commissioners  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Shannon,  were  appointed  by  Acta  5  and 
6  William  IV.,  and  2  Victoria  j  and  they  presented 
their  first  report  to  parliament  in  1836.  Their  first, 
third,  and  fifth  reports  arc  small ;  but  their  second  and 
fourth  reports  arc  accompanied  with  such  a  vast  body 
of  plans  and  details,  as  to  constitute  three  very  thick 
folio  volumes.  Thev  commenced  their  survey  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  ended  it  at  the  head  of 
Lough  Allen,  and  divided  the  whole  river  into  five  sec- 
tions,— first,  from  the  ocean  to  Limerick, — second, 
from  Limerick  to  Killaloe, — third,  from  Killaloe  to 
Tannonbarry, — fourth,  from  Tarmonbarry  to  Lei- 
trim, — and  fifth,  from  Leitrim  to  the  head  of  Lough 
Allen.  The  first  section  being  all  tideway  and  an 
estuary,  they  reported  to  need  little  improvement, 
except  the  putting  down  of  beacons,  and  the  con- 
structing of  piers  and  landing-places.  The  second 
section,  from  Limerick  to  Killaloe,  is  by  far  the 
most  difficult  stretch  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
river,  and,  even  in  spite  of  the  works  previously 
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constructed  to  facilitate  it,  was  found  so  com- 
paratively impracticable  that  the  Commissioners 
suggested  the  necessity  of  a  further  aurvey,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  cutting  of  a 
new  canal  parallel  with  the  river  over  the  whole 
distance,  might  not  be  preferable  to  the  adopting  and 
improving  of  the  navigation  as  they  found  it.  The 
third  section,  from  Killaloe  to  Tarmonbarry,  the 
Commissioners  considered  greatly  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  embraces  a  coast  of  upwards  of  200  miles 
in  extent,  comprises  the  two  great  lakes,  Derg  and 
Ree,  communicates  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals 
with  Dublin,  has  on  or  very  near  its  banks  many 
rising  towns  and  villages,  passes  through  a  rich  and 
variously  productive  country,  and,  in  general,  ap- 
pears to  present  the  prospect  of  a  highly  remunerat- 
ing return  to  judicious  efforts  for  completely  open- 
ing the  navigation  to  the  workings  of  enterprise  and 
capital.  The  fourth  section,  from  Tarmonbarry  to 
Leitrim,  is  reported  to  require  in  some  places  the 
improvement  of  the  side  canals,  and  in  others  the 
formation  of  new  cuts.  The  fifth  section,  from  Lei- 
trim to  the  head  of  Lough  Allen,  is  reported  to 
need  little  except  the  deepening  of  the  channel  in  a 
few  places,  and  the  general  repair  and  improvement 
requisite  for  most  parts  of  even  the  lower  sections 
of  the  river. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  estimates  for  the 
works  proposed  between  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon 
and  Tarmonbarry,  is  taken  from  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1888.  1.  First  Division  or  the  Lower  Shannon, — 
Kilrush  pier  £8,600,  Carrigabolt  pier  £5.600,  Tar- 
bert  £8,600,  Querin  creek  £1,160,  Ballylongford 
£1,839,  Glynn  £5.879,  Foynes  island  £8,500,  Kil- 
teery  £1.836,  Cahercon  (Kildysert)  £1,986,  Clare 
£4.400,  Deel  or  Askeaton  river  £900,  Muigue  river 
£-2,770,  total  £52.070,  to  be  supplied  by  the  public 
proprietors  and  adjacent  districts.  2.  Second  Divi- 
sion or  the  Limerick  navigation,— Arthursferry  or  II- 
lanarone  £7,600,  the  Shannon  river  at  Plassy  £3,000, 
Castle-Connel  £7.600,  O'Brien's  Bridge,  Parteen 
rapid,  and  other  shoals,  between  Erina  and  Cusane 
locks,  £4,000,  total  £22,000,  to  be  supplied  by  the 
public,  and  the  adjacent  counties  and  baronies.  S. 
Third  Division,  -  I .  From  Killaloe  toMeelick.  in- 
cluding Killaloe.  £27,000,  Lough  Derg  £800,  Derry 
island  £460,  White's  ford  £550,  total  £28,310;  2. 
Meelick  to  Athlone,  works  at  Meelick  £40,000, 
Shannon-grove  or  Counsellor's  ford  £1,277,  works  at 
Banagher  £25,000,  Shannon- Harbour  bridge  £500, 
Leahinch  £550,  Derrybolms  £2.200,  Bishop's  island 
£2,200,  Garrymore  £950,  cut  or  canal  below  Shan- 
non bridge  £100,  improvement  in  that  quarter  £7,000, 
t'lerhaun  £170,  Ballynatave  £350,  Tullymore  ford 
£2,050,  Calf  island  £400,  Long  island  £550,  Rain 
idand  £850,  total  £84,147  ;  3.  Athlone  to  Tar- 
monbarry, viz.  works  at  Athlone  £60,000,  Lough 
Ree  £500.  Curreen  point  £550,  Lanesborough 
£10.500,  Kilnacurragh  £1.350,  Erragh  ford  £550, 
Lodge  cut  £2,600,  total  £192,507;  also  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  public,  and  adjacent  counties  and  bar- 
onies, to  which  is  to  be  added  the  sum  to  be  procured 
from  the  same  sources,  for  steam-engine,  vessels,  and 
machinery  for  dredging ;  general  total  £260,777. 

The  works  connected  with  the  first  division,  or 
Lower  Shannon,  being  distinct  operation*,  and  in  a 
great  measure  depending  on  voluntary  contributions, 
cannot  be  considered  certain ;  and  the  estimate  for 
the  third  division  includes  new  bridges  at  Banagber 
and  Athlone,  the  moiety  of  which  to  be  provided 
for  distinctly  by  assessment  on  the  adjacent  counties. 
The  Commissioners  suggested  that  the  works  below 
Limerick  should  be  undertaken  solely  on  the  volun- 
tary co-operation  of  the  proprietors  with  the  public ; 


and  supposing  that  the  works  of  the  second  and  third 
divisions  above  that  dty  will  cost  £200,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  acts  5  and  6  William  IV.,  the  public  de- 
fray £  100,000, — and  of  the  other  half,  two  parts  to  he 
assessed  from  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Or- 
mond,  county  of  Tipperary ;  one  part  from  the  bar- 
ony of  Garrycastle,  King's  county ;  one  part  from  the 
barony  of  Tullagh,  county  of  Clare ;  two  parts  from 
the  baronies  of  Leitrim  and  Longford,  county  of 
Gal  way ;  two  parts  from  the  baronies  of  Moycarne, 
Athlone,  and  Roscommon,  county  of  Roscommon  ; 
two  parts  from  the  baronies  of  Brawney  and  Kilkenny 
West,  county  of  Westmeath ;  and  one  part  from  the 
baronies  of  Rathcline,  Moydow,  and  Longford,  coun- 
ty of  Longford.  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1746, 
it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Bolton,  archbishop  of  Cashel, 
frequently  declared  that  he  could  remove  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  navigation  between  Lough  Allen  and 
Killaloe,  for  vessels  of  30  tons,  at  the  expense  of 
£3,000;  and  Mr.  Gilbert  estimated  that  the  river  might 
be  made  navigable  between  Killaloe  and  Limerick 
for  £21,000.  The  Commissioners,  in  reference  to 
these  two  statements,  justly  refer  to  these  as  strik- 
ing proofs  of  the  deceptive  estimates  which  may 
be  formed  on  cursory  observations,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  given  results. 

The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  refers  to  the  Upper  Shannon, 
vix.,  that  part  of  the  river  from  Tarmonbarry  to 
Leitrim,  the  latter  town  situated  below  Lough  Allen. 
This  is  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  river  is  broad  and  deep,  occasionally 
expanding  into  small  lakes,  which  bear  the  names  of 
Lough  Forbes,  3  miles  long,  and  \  a  mile  in  mean 
breadth ;  Lough  Boffin,  1\  miles  long,  and  \  a  mile 
in  medium  breadth;  Lough  Sconcll,  2  miles  long, 
and  4  smile  in  mean  breadth ;  Lough  Boderig,  2  miles 
long,  and  3  of  a  mile  in  mean  breadth;  the  small  ex- 
pansions of  Lough  Tap  and  Lough  Nanogue ;  and 
Lough  Corry,  1 A  mile  long,  and  \  mile  in  mean  breadth. 
The  object  of  the  proposed  works  in  this  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Shannon,  is  to  remove  shoals,  eel-weirs, 
mill-dams,  projecting  points ;  to  improve  or  replace 
the  latter  cuts  and  locks  by  substantial  works;  to 
construct  dams  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  which  are 
to  have  a  summer  level  of  six  feet  on  the  lock-sills; 
and  securing  such  bridges  as  may  be  affected  by  the 
operations,  enlarging  their  water-way  where  neces- 
sary, and  applying  swivel  or  bascule  bridges  where 
the  navigation  requires  a  passage  through  them. 
The  locks  are  to  be  130  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide, 
and  the  side  canals  80  feet  of  surface  water.  It  ia 
expected  that  a  small  class  of  steamers  will  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  present  and  prospective  wants  of 
the  country,  from  Tarmonbarry  upwards.  In  con- 
ducting the  trade  among  the  works  of  this  division, 
are  the  side -cuts  or  canals  at  Cloondragh  and 
Jamestown  to  connect  the  navigation  of  the  Middle 
with  the  Upper  Shannon  on  a  scale  suitable  for 
steamers  of  considerable  size;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  side-cuts  may  be  found  unnecessary  after 
careful  examination,  by  removing  the  shoals  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  adhering  to  the  channel,  by 
which  the  expense  will  be  much  lessened,  though 
the  length  of  the  navigstion  be  increased.  A  small 
landing-quay  is  recommended  to  be  formed  about  400 
yards  above  the  town  of  Leitrim,  which  is  to  be  the 
terminus  of  the  steam  nsvigation  of  the  Upper  Shan- 
non, to  which  point  there  will  be  an  uninterrupted 
steam  navigation  on  the  river  from  Killaloe,  a  dis- 
tance of  115  miles.  From  Leitrim  to  Lough  Allen 
the  course  of  the  Shannon  is  4}  miles,  and  is  greatly 
impeded  by  shoals,  rapids,  and  other  obstacles.  The 
present  canal  will  require  to  be  reconstructed  when 
the  Arigna  ironworks  and  the  adjacent  coalfields  are 
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opened  and  in  extensive  operation.  As  the  course 
of  the  river  between  Leitnm  Harbour  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Lough  Allen  canal  is  remarkably  tor- 
tuous, and  impracticable  for  steamers  unless  by  in- 
curring great  expense,  a  towing-path  can  be  easily 
constructed  by  means  of  which  barges  may  be  tracked 
by  horses.  At  the  entrance  of  the  canal  into  Lough 
Allen,  a  small  harbour  or  landing-place  is  recommend- 
ed, to  serve  for  the  general  traffic  of  Lough  Allen, 
and  the  improving  market  of  Drumshamho,  balf- 
a-mile  distant.  From  the  site  of  this  harbour,  to 
Rcilly  island,  there  are  few  shoals;  and  beyond  this 
the  lake  is  very  extensive  and  deep,  with  a  gradually 
improving  district  around.  The  estimated  expense 
of  the  works  on  the  Fourth  pivision  of  the  Shannon, 
from  Tarmonbarry  to  Leitrim,  is  £161,843  Us.  8d. ; 
that  of  the  Fifth  division,  from  Leitrim  to  Lough  Allen 
canal,  is  £18,554  5s.,  exclusive  of  £2,000  for  steam 
dredging  vessels,  barges,  workshops,  machinery,  and 
contingencies ;  general  total  amount  for  the  Shan- 
non, £531,028  2s.  .V.I. ;  for  the  ScarihT  river,  £4. 133 
lis.  6d. ;  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  tribu- 
taries between  Killaloe  and  Tarmonbarry,  £5,000; 
for  the  Caniadoe  water,  £13,815  13s.  Id. ;  for  the 
Boyle  water,  £30,828 10s. ,  grand  total  for  the  Shan- 
non and  its  tributaries  £584,805  17s.  !»  >l..  includ- 
ing £40,000  for  bridges  on  the  river.  Of  this  large 
sum  the  public  are  to  defray  £290,716  Is.  4d.,  the 
adjoining  counties  and  baronies  £260,384  6s.  2$d., 
the  proprietors  and  districts  £27,755  10s.  3jd. 

The  Fifth  and  final  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
also  presented  to  Parliament  in  1839,  is  short,  and 
chiefly  relates  to  the  valuations  of  the  divisions  of 
the  river  between  Tarmonbarry  and  Lough  Allen. 
The  Commissioners  had  before  them  ninety-three 
cases,  and  awarded  compensation  to  the  extent  of 
£9,702.  They  farther  state  that  the  callows  or 
flooded  lands  on  the  Shannon,  from  Limerick  to 
Lough  Allen,  had  been  surveyed,  and  comprised 
3J.500  acres.  In  1838,  W.  T.  Mulvany,  Esq.,  civil 
engineer,  waa  instructed  to  examine  the  country,  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 
Shannon  near  Leitrim  or  Drtunsna,  with  the  Erne 
at  Belturbet,  or  the  point  near  Wattle- Bridge,  where 
the  Ulster  Canal  is  to  open  into  the  Erne.  Mr. 
Mulvany  perambulated  the  district  through  the  co. 
of  Leitrim  into  that  of  Longford.  He  designates 
the  lines  formed  as  the  Hallinamore  line,  the  Mo- 
hill  line,  and  the  Ballinamuck  line,  and  his  esti- 
mated expense  is  as  follows: — For  281i  miles  of 
canal,  including  locks,  bridges,  ke.,  at  £5,000  per 
mile  (the  full  cost  per  mile  of  the  Ulster  Canal), 
£142,500;  lock  regulating  weir  at  Belturbet,  and 
other  works,  £10,000  ;  shoal  between  Belturbet  and 
terminus  of  Ulster  Canal,  £500;  total.  £153,000: 
probable  cost  of  removing  shoals,  altering  bridges,  . 
and  improving  navigation  tor  steam-  vessels  from  Bel- 
turbet, by  the  Erne  and  Lough  Oughter  to  Kille- 
shandra,  £14.000;— in  all  £107.00&\  or  in  round 
numbers,  £170,000."  Full  details  of  each  of  the 
multitudinous  improvements,  small  as  well  as  great, 
which  were  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  will  be  found 
in  our  articles  on  the  several  localities. 

"  In  1826,"  says  the  Second  Report  of  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  published  in  I8."18,  "  Mr.  Gran- 
tham, an  engineer,  who  had  been  for  some  time  em- 
ployed by  government  in  surveying  the  river,  made 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  steam-boats  on  the 
Shannon — he  failed.  A  Joint  Stock  Company  fol- 
lowed ;  to  these  succeeded  the  Inland  Navigation 
Company,  under  the  able  management  of  a  most  en- 
terprising individual,  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams.  There 
arc  now  nine  steamers  belonging  to  this  company  on 
the  Shannon  ;  six  above  Limerick,  and  three  below. 


Though  this  number  is  small  when  we  consider  the 

capabilities  of  this  magnificent  stream,  and  its  wide 
expanding  lakes  ;  it  is  important  as  a  successful  com- 
mencement, for  the  value  of  this  navigation  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  understood.    Before  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  vessels  as  a  propelling  power,  the 
means  of  developing  these  capabilities  did  not  in  fact 
exist.    The  boat  or  barge  adapted  to  the  stream 
was  little  suited  to  traverse  the  lake,  and  the 
construction  of  towing  paths  along  the  shores  of 
the  latter  would  have  been  impracticable.  The 
introduction  of  steam- vessels  not  only  surmounts 
this  difficulty,  arising  from  the  expansion  of  the 
stream  at  intervals  along  its  course,  but,  as  the 
Shannon  Commissioners  have  justly  remarked,  con- 
verts what  was  previously  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  navigation  of  this  noble  rim,  into  one  of  its 
great  advantages.    The  improvements  of  the  navi- 
gation of  this  river,  now  in  contemplation,  will, 
when  executed,  greatly  increase  the  traffie  by  facili- 
tating the  means  of  communicating  with  theadjacmt 
country  on  either  bank.   A  regular,  active,  and  most 
beneficial  trading  intercourse  has  been  established 
between  Limerick  and  Liverpool;  below  Limerick 
steam- vessels  now  ply  to  Clare,  3  miles  below  Ennii, 
the  county  town  of  Clare,  and  to  Kilrash,  and  Tar- 
bert,  thriving  places  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  number  of  passengers  between  Limeriek,  Tar- 
bert,  Kilrush,  and  Clare,  in  1836,  amounted  to 
23,851.    The  nature  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Shan- 
non are  exemplified  by  the  following  returns  : — 

Return  of  tonnage  carried  by  the  boats  of  the  In- 
land  Navigation  Company,  on  the  Shannon,  during  s 
period  of  11 


In  18?«      .  i'/m  ton«. 

1S-.7  .     6.3'M  — 

18*8      .  8.456  — 

1829  .  K<"*1   

It*)       11,270  — 

1831        I'fiM  — 

1S-U  .  —  . 

183  l       V4.ll*  — 

m»  .    80.430  — 

18T15       83,«*»  — 

183*  .    40,239  —  . 


[r,B  a- t,e r  Carrion,  Th«J 

850  tons,    .      .  1S.MS 
.  a,joo  —  J*.7*7 

vm  -   .  .njM 

.      .  4.U5   -         .  H&i 
7,050   —      .      .  40.7M 
.  7,rrt0  —  47>9 

Return  of  Goods  carried  from 
shipped  at  Dublin  far  Liverpool — 

In  Is  :  I     187  tons  of  wheat,  ton*  of  flour, 

1834  U18    1.780   

1835  4W     

1836  388    7,138   

In  1  -        MS  tons  of  oatmeal.  *0<m  firkin*  of 

1*44   l.IM    n»,iW7   

633    lo.ni   

1836   1,186    1J.7H5   

The  gross  freight  from  Limerick  to  Dublin  for 
corn,  flour,  or  malt,  is  15s.  per  ton ;  the  toll  5s.,  or 
if  intended  for  export  3s. ;— from  Girl  way  to  Dublin, 
21s.;  the  toll  5s.  lid.  The  gross  freight  from  Dub- 
lin to  Limerick  for  merchandise,  from  28s.  to  30s. ; 
toll,  5s.;— from  Galway  to  Dublin,  88e.  6d.;  toll, 
9s.  Id." 

A  topic  of  very  great  importance,  recently  dis- 
cussed with  much  ability  by  Dr.  Kane,  and  strongly 
challenging  attention  from  the  public  economists  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  from  large  manufacturing  capi- 
talists, is  the  vast  available  water-  power  of  tbe 
Shannon.  *'  This  great  river,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  in 
his  work  on  the  Industrial  Resouines  of  Ireland, 
published  in  1844,—  "  This  great  river  delivers  into 
the  sea  the  rain  collected  from  an  area,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mulvany's  estimate,  embraces  3,613 
square  miles  of  country,  north  of  Killaloe.  In  tbe 
geographical  character  of  its  basin,  we  find  all  the 
conditions  for  great  evaporation  fulfilled.  The 
country  whose  waters  it  receives  is  flat,  its  streams 
sluggish,  the  soil  upon  its  banks  cither  deep  and  re- 
tentive  clays,  or  extensive  bog.     Expanding  into 
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numerous  lakes  of  considerable  size,  often  overflow- 
ing the  lowlitmls  on  its  banks,  it  may  be  considered 
as  almost  in  the  condition  of  presenting  a  true  water 
urface.  Still  the  quantity  of  water  it 
to  the  sea  is  of  extraordinary  power.  It  haa 
been  observed  that,  in  wet  weather,  the  level  of 
the  water  in  Lough  Derg  often  rises  two  or  three 
inches  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  has  been  known 
to  rise  twelve  inches.  As  the  area  of  the  Lough  is 
30,000  statute  acres;  this  extent  of  water  weighs 
3,000,000  tons  for  each  inch,  and  hence,  so  much  as 
36,000.000  of  tons  have  accumulated  in  a  single  day 
and  night. 

"  The  average  difference  between  summer  and  win- 
ter level  of  the  Shannon  at  Killaloe,  where,  narrow- 
ing  from  Lough  Derg,  it  reassumes  the  river  form, 
i*  about  six  feet,  but  the  total  of  the  rises  of  the 
water  during  the  year,  are  found  from  a  discussion 
of  the  observations  of  three  years,  to  be  eleven  feet. 
The  rising  of  the  waters  occupied  in  average  77 
days :  in  tailing  to  the  summer  level  they  occu- 
pied 107  days.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  accu- 
mulated in  the  great  natural  reservoir  of  the  Lough 
was  532,544,096  cubic  yards,  or  403,416,600  tons, 
which  is  discharged  in*  107  days  at  the  rate  of  155,026 
tons  per  hour.  By  this,  a  force  continuous  day  and 
night  of  177  horse-power  per  foot  of  fall,  may  be 
produced.  An  equal  force  is  of  course  available 
whilst  the  river  is  rising,  and  thus  through  184  days, 
or  six  months  of  the  year,  this  enormous  power  is  in 
action,  independent  of  the  ordinary  discharge  which 
goes  on  when  the  waters  are  at  the  lowest.  When 
the  river  is  high,  the  motive  force  available  is  far 
greater  than  that  just  now  mentioned.  An  example 
furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Mulvany  will  show  this  suf- 
ficiently. '  On  the  2d  of  December,  1836,  when 
the  water  was  13  feet  on  the  upper  sill  of  Killaloe 
lock,  the  observed  discharge  was  882,450  cubic  feet 
and  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  the 


Liuht  was  14  feet  1  inch,  on  the  18th,  14  feet  4 
inches,  at  which  height  it  continued  until  the  25th, 

with  of  course  a  greatly  increased  discharge,  on  the 

Utter  day  it  began  to  descend  gradually.  During 
the  period  mentioned,  the  whole  lake  rose  four 
inches  between  the  3d  and  4tb,  and  five  inches  in 
two  days,  between  the  5th  and  7th,  and  two  inches 
in  other  days.  These  grand  rises,  at  that  height  of 
water  extended  over  the  flooded  lands  as  well  as  the 
lake,  that  is,  over  a  surface  of  from  8<),IXJ0  to  38,(HJ0 
itatute  acres.'  Now  the  discharge  for  the  month  of 
December  1836,  may  certainly,  from  the  description 
above  given,  be  taken  at  one  million  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  that  is,  one  and  two-third  million  of  tons  of 
water  per  hour,  capable  of  producing  1,885  horse- 
power per  foot  of  fall.  The  minimum  discbarge  of 
the  Shannon  at  Killaloe  haa  been  estimated  by  Mr. 
Mulvany,  in  the  driest  summer,  so  low  as  100,000 
feet  of  water  per  minute.  This  is  equal  to  a 
of  188  borse-power  per  foot  of  fall.  At  this 
num,  however,  the  flow  is  kept  but  for  a  very 
short  time,  certainly  not  more  than  a  month  in  the 
year,  which  is  also  the  duration  that  may  be  allotted 
to  the  maximum  elevation  of  the  waters. 

*'  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce  from  these 
returns  the  actual  average  force  exerted  by  the 
waters  of  this  river,  yet  I  consider  from  all  the  facta 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  regarding  its  discharge 
ut  various  seasons,  that  the  mean  cannot  fall  below 
;to0  horse-power  per  foot  of  mil.  For  as  the  summer 
level  of  the  river  for  which  the  minimum  discharge 
»» taken,  does  not  last  more  than  two  months,  and 
that  during  the  six  months  of  the  rising  and  the  fall- 
ing of  the  waters,  the  force  is  at  least  188  •+•  177 
horse-power  per  foot  of  fall,  and  finally,  that  the 
maximum  delivery  at  winter  level,  lasts  at  least  a 


Limerick,  a  total  of  83.950 
uous  action,  day  and  night, 


month,  there  are  nine  months  of  which  the  force  per 
foot  of  fall  are 

5  month*  at  1M,  .        .  JTM 

6  month*  at  SUJ,     .  .  $ 
1  month  at  IjBSS.  .... 

which  give  an  average  of  495  horse-power.  The 
other  three  months  are  certainly  not  below  the  six 
months  of  rising  and  falling;  but  in  order  that  the 
final  results  may  not  be  possibly  liable  to  any  sus- 
picion of  exaggeration,  I  shall  take  tbe  average  force 
of  water  avail  able  per  foot  of  fall,  at  850  horxe- 
which  gives  for  the  ninety-seven  feet  of  fall 


nich  gti 
Killaloe 
horse-power  in  continuous 
throughout  tbe  year. 

"  This,  however,  is  bv  no  means  the  whole  power 
of  the  river,  for  although  in  the  upper  portion  of  its 
course  it  flows  through  a  district  unusually  level, 
there  is  yet  between  Lough  Derg  and  Lough  Allen 
a  total  available  fall  of  forty-six  feet  six  inches. 
We  may  consider,  that  at  the  several  points  on  tbe 
river,  the  supply  of  water  will  bear  the  same  pro* 
portion  to  that  at  Killaloe,  as  exists  between  tbe  re- 
spective areas  of  their  catchment  basins ;  and  tbis  is 
shown  to  be  a  very  legitimate  assumption,  since  at 
Carrick,  where  the  area  of  basin  is  about  350  square 
miles,  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  passing  in 
summer  through  the  bridge  has  been  determined  by 
Mr.  Mulvany  to  be  10,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
This  is  just  a  tenth  of  the  minimum  at  Killaloe,  tbe 
basin  at  which  is  ten  times  the  area  of  the  surface 
drained  at  Carrick.  The  distribution  of  tbe  fidls  on 
tbe  upper  and  middle  Shannon,  will  be,  when  the 
improvements  now  in  progress  are  completed,  as 
follows:— The  area  of  catchment  basin  of  tbe  river, 
at  each  fall,  and  the  average  resulting  horse-power 
continuous,  is  given  in  the  accompanying  column  of 
the  table. 

Art* 
of  liMta. 

Mouth  of  I.f-itgh  AUeti,  140  square 
Jamestown,  «U0  — 

Rooskcjr.    ...  CM  — 
Tarmonbarrjr,      .     780  — 
Athlon*.    .  1.3S1 
Meclick, 


Haixto  Total 

hill.  Mor •e.jiovrr. 

1H  fcet  1X9 

«  —  .  203 
S|  _  . 

8  —  .  6K 
8    —       .  l.Ma 

8    -  .  WW 

The  total  continuous  power  is,  therefore,  4,717 
horse,  which,  added  to  that  of  the  river  from  Kil- 
laloe 33,950,  gives  a  force  existing  between  Limerick 
and  Lough  Allen  of  38,6(i7  horse-power,  sup|x>*ed 
in  constant  action." 

The  Shannon  gives  the  title  of  Earl,  in  the  peer, 
age  of  Ireland,  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Boyle,  whose  elder  branch  possesses  tbe  united  earl- 
doms of  Cork  and  Orrery.  In  1756,  Henry  Boyle. 
Ksq.  of  Castle- Martyr,  grandson  of  Lord  Broghill, 
first  Earl  of  Orrery,  aon  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Boyle, 
and  quondam  occupant  of  the  situations  of  Speaker 
of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Lord-justice  of  Ireland,  was  created 
Earl  of  Shannon,  viscount  Boyle,  and  Baron  of 
Castle- Martyr,  in  tbe  peerage  of  Ireland;  and,  in 
1  THti,  his  son  Richard,  second  Earl,  was  made  Baron 
Carleton,  in  the  peerage  of  Oreat  Britain.  Tbe 
family-seat  is  at  Castle- Martyr,  in  co.  Cork.  See 
(  astle-  Martyr. 

SHANNON-AND-ERNE-CANAL,  a  proposed 
navigation,  in  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught,  and  co. 
Cavan,  Ulster.  Its  object  is  to  connect  the  river 
.Shannon  with  the  river  Erne,  and  to  fopm  a  junction 
between  the. improved  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  and 
the  recently  completed  navigation  of  the  Lister 
Canal.  Mr.  Mulvany,  civil  engineer,  was  appointed 
to  survey  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  tbe  canal ;  be  made  bis  official  report  in  March 
1839;  and  he  exhibits  three  lines  by  respectively 
Ballir.amore,  Mohill,  and  Ballinamuck.  but  shows 
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the  second  of  these  each  under  two 
phases,  to  as  really  to  exhibit  five  lines.  The  direct 
Ballinamore  line  hat  a  total  length  of  29}  statute 
miles,  of  which  28}  are  canal,  and  1  is  river ;  the 
height  of  its  summit-level  above  the  sea  is  220  feet ; 
its  total  rise  and  fall  is  150  feet ;  the  deepest  cutting 
at  its  summit  is  23  feet;  its  rate  of  lockage  per 
statute  mile  is  5  feet ;  and  the  area  of  the  catch. 
hum  it  basin  for  the  supply  of  its  summit 'level  is 
10,320  acres,  of  which  670  are  lakes.  The  Ballina- 
more line  bv  Killcshandra  is  88}  statute  miles  in 
length,  of  which  24}  are  canal,  and  14  are  river  and 
lake ;  the  height  of  its  summit-level  above  the  sea 
is  220  feet;  its  total  rise  and  fall  is  130  feet ;  the 
deepest  cutting  at  its  summit  is  23  feet ;  its  rate  of 
lockage  per  statute  mile  is  5*75;  and  the  area  of  the 
catchment  basin  for  the  supply  of  its  summit-level 
is  10,320  acres,  of  which  670  are  lakes.  The  Mo- 
hill  line,  as  examined  by  the  Ulster  Canal  company, 
is  30  statute  miles  in  length  ;  the  height  of  ita  sum- 
the  sea  is  239  feet ;  ita  total  rise  and 


fall  is  196  feet ;  the  deepest  cutting  at  its  summit  is 
31}  feet;  its  rate  of  lockage  per  statute  mile  is  6*53 
feet;  and  the  area  of  the  catchment  basin  for  the 
supply  of  its  summit-level  is  970  acres,  of  which  48 
are  lakes.  The  Mohill  line,  as  altered  at  the  sum- 
mit in  order  to  obtain  the  whole  supply  of  the  dis- 
trict, is  32  statute  miles  in  length  ;  the  height  of  its 
summit-level  above  the  sea  is  230  feet ;  ita  total  rise 
and  fall  is  178  feet;  the  deepest  cutting  at  its  sum- 
mit is  43  or  60  feet ;  its  rate  of  lockage  per  statute 
mile  is  5*60  feet;  and  the  area  of  the  catchment 
'eTSSo  of  it  i 


acres,  of  which 


arc  lakes.    The  Ballinamuck 


line  is  37}  statute  miles  in  length,  of  which  23)  are 
canal,  and  14  are  river  and  lake;  the  height  of  ita 
summit-level  above  the  sea  iB  191  feet ;  its  total  rise 
and  fall  is  103  feet;  the  deepest  cutting  at  its  summit 
is  32}  feet ;  its  rate  of  lockage  per  statute  mile  is  4 
feet ;  and  the  area  of  the  catchment  basin  for  the 
supply  of  ita  summit-level  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  is  believed  to  be  insufficient.  Mr.  Mulvany 
gives  such  decided  preference  to  the  Ballinamore 
line,  as  to  recommend  that  any  further  investigations 
or  inquiry  which  might  be  made  should  be  directed 
chiefly  to  it ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  though  this  line  be  not  the  most  direct,  as  re- 
gards  a  connection  between  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Grand  and  Royal  Canal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
terminus  of  the  Ulster  Canal  on  the  other ;  that  it 
is,  nevertheless,  the  best,  as  being  that  upon  which 
an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  summit-level  can  be 
obtained,  that  which  unites  most  directly  the  north 
and  west  of  Ireland,  and  as  combining  the  greatest 
number  of  advantages  in  a  local  paint  of  view.  With 
respect  to  the  additional  length  which,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  line,  will  be  given  to  the  navigation  be- 
tween the  points  referred  to,  it  is  but  of  little  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  the  navigation  through  the 
additional  portion  will  be  effected  by  steam-power 
upon  the  completion  of  the  proposed  improvements 
in  the  Shannon."  A  brief  notice  of  the  route  and 
termini  of  the  line  thus  preferred,  is  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle Balunamorb  :  which  see. 

SHANNON-BRIDGE,  a  village,  and  a  fortified 
military  station,  the  former  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  co.,  Lein- 
ster,  and  the  latter  in  the  parish  of  Moore,  barony 


of  Moycarne,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  The 
village  stands  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river  Shannon, 
and  on  the  road  from  Ballinasloe  to  most  parts  of 
King's  co.,  6}  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Ballina- 
sloe,  8}  west  of  Ferbane,  and  65}  west  of  Dublin. 
The  bridge  which  gives  name  to  the  place  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  splendid  new  ones  rec 


erected  at  Limerick,  Banagher,  and  Athlone,  one  of 
the  finest  upon  the  Shannon;  it  commands  a  full 
view  of  the  flat,  boggy  country  around,  and  of  the 
huge  and  sinuous  bog-ditch  formed  by  the  snaky 
convolutions  of  the  river  Suck  ;  it  measures  420  feet 
in  length,  and  has  16  arches  across  the  river,  and 
two  across  the  brief  line  of  adjacent  canal ;  and  ita 
carriage-way  is  perfectly  level,  ample  in  breadth, 
and  considerably  elevated  above  the  water.    One  of 
the  two  arches  across  the  canal  admits  the  transit  of 
boats;  and  the  other,  which  is  small,  spans  the 
track-path  of  the  horses.    The  brief  line  of  canal 
obviates  a  fall  of  about  a  foot  in  the  current  of  the 
river,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bridge.  The 
Commissioners  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Shannon,  proposed  some  changes  here — parti- 
cularly the  deepening  of  the  canal  cut,  the  re- 
moval of  the  lock,  and  the  construction  of  a  swivel- 
bridge  across  the  arch — estimated  to  cost  £7.000. 
"  The  Roscommon  end  of  the  bridge  is  occupied  by  a 
military  work,  which  forms  a  tfU  de  potU  capable  of 
accommodating  a  small  garrison.    The  public  road 
wends  between  the  barracks  and  fort,  passing  through 
a  strong  gate;  and  the  place,  besides  being  defended 
by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  is  protected  on  the  Con- 
naught  side  by  an  advanced  redoubt  on  a  rising  ground 
to  the  north  of  the  highway."    The  fortifications 
are  closely  similar  to  those  at  Banagher ;  but  the 
liar  racks  are  larger,  and  the  batterv  is  more  conspi- 
cuous.   Shannon-bridge  is  one  of  the  three  fortified 
passes  still  maintained  upon  the  Shannon,  the  other 
two  being  Banagher  and  Athlone.    The  village  is 
of  recent  origin,  or  at  least  of  recent  restoration ;  but, 
apart  from  the  adjoining  garrison,  it  is  a  place  of  very 
small  importance  or  note.    Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  1, 
April  28,  June  24,  and  Sept.  12.    On  the  Roscom- 
mon side  is  a  constabulary  station  ;  within  a  mile  of 
the  village,  on  King's  co.  side,  is  the  seat  of  Tem- 
pleduff;  and  3}  miles  up  the  river  are  the  ecclesias- 
tical ruins,  and  the  quondam  episcopal  town  of  GMM> 
macnoisb  :  which  see.    The  environs  of  Shannon- 
bridge,  in  a  general  view,  are  exceedingly  dreary. 
Area  of  the  village,  exclusive  of  every  thing  on  the 
Roscommon  side,  24  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  559 ;  in 
1841,  398.    Houses  67.    Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  25;  in  manufactures  and  trade.  23; 
in  other  pursuits,  35.    Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  13 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  33;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  35;  on 
means  not  specified,  2. 

SHANNON-GROVE,  a  hamlet  and  a  demeans 
in  the  parish  of  Ardcanny,  1  mile  north  of  Pallas- 
Kenry,  barony  of  Kenry,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
The  demesne  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Cbarle- 
ville  ;  and  occupies  part  of  a  rich,  flat  tract  of 
country,  upon  the  margin  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shan- 
non, immediately  below  the  influx  of  the  Maig. 

SHANNON-HARBOUR,  a  rillage  in  the  psuish 
of  Gallon,  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  co.,  Lein- 
ster.  It  stands  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  on  the  road 
from  Shannon-bridge  to  Banagher,  half-a-roile  east 
of  the  Shannon,  2  \  miles  north-north-east  of  Ban- 
agher, 2}  west  of  Clogban,  and  5k  south-south-east 
of  Shannon-bridge.  It  acquired  its  name  from  being 
the  western  harbour  or  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal 

{trevious  to  the  cutting  of  the  continuation  to  Bal- 
inasloe  ;  and  it  contains  the  large  inn  and  stores  ori- 
ginally constructed  by  the  Canal  Company,  hut  now 
partially  used  as  a  constabulary  barracks  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  presenting  a  half-forsaken,  a  cold,  and 


purposes, 

an  unprosperous  appearance.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
village,  on  the  Leinster  side  of  the  Shannon,  are  the 
seats  of  Movstown  and  Huntstown,  and  the  ruins  of 


LUcooncv-castle. 
across  the 
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Shannon  Harbour ;  and  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge ,  and  connecting  causeways.  A  marble 
quarry  is  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  and 
produces  a  very  tine  Irish  and  Sienna  dove  marble, 
which  is  exported  in  it*  rough  state.  Most  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  low,  flat,  boggy,  and  irksome. 
Area  of  the  village,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  199; 
in  1841.  244.    Houses  38. 

SHANNON-PARK,  a  quondam  noble  demesne 
in  the  parish  of  Carrigaline,  barony  of  Kerricurrihy, 
co.  Cork,  Minuter.  The  mansion  was  neat;  the 
park  was  beautiful ;  and  tbe  whole  place  was  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  residences  in  Munster.  But,  about 
a  century  ago,  the  entire  demesne  went  to  ruin.  Its 
proprietor  was  Francis,  Viscount  Shannon. 

SHANNON-RAILWAY.  •  long  and  important 
bn«  of  proposed  railway,  partly  in  co.  Tipperary 
and  co.  Kerry,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
It  is  a  principal  member  of  the  system  of  railways, 
surveyed  and  recommended  by  the  Public  Commis- 
sioners ;  and,  though  only  one  in  the  name  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Commissioners,  it  consists  of  two  great 
parts, — the  first  connecting  the  Grand- Trunk  rail- 
way from  Dublin  with  tbe  city  of  Limerick,  and  the 
second  connecting  tbe  city  of  Limerick  with  the 
various  towns  and  harbours  along  the  southern  sea- 
board of  tbe  Shannon  down  to  Tarbert.    The  line, 
viewed  as  one,  deflects  from  tbe  Main-Trunk,  or 
its  own  distinctive  commencement  half-a-mile 
of  Holycross  in  the  valley  of  the  Suir,  tra- 
i  the  opulent  region  called  the  Golden- Vale  to 
Limerick,  and  proceeds  thence  along  the  rich  low 
grounds  which  immediately  overlook  the  Shannon. 
Its  direction,  over  the  first  3$  miles,  is  south-south, 
westward ;  over  the  next  7  miles,  is  west-south-west- 
ward ;  over  the  remaining  distance  to  Limerick,  is 
west-north-westward;  and,  from  Limerick  to  Tar. 
bert,  is  west  by  southward.    The  estimated  cost  of 
constructing   it  from  Holycross  to  Donaghill,  is 
£18,561,  or  per  statute  mile,  XI, 429 ;  from  Donag- 
hill to  Limerick,  £57,404,  or  per  statute  mile, 
£'2,523;  from  Limerick  to  Tarbert,  £73,483,  or  per 
statute  mile,  £2,193 ;  and  over  the  wbole  distance, 
£149,468,  or  per  statute  mile,  £2,158.    Tbe  dis- 
tance of  tbe  line  from  Holycross  to  Donaghill  is  13 
statute  miles;  from  Donaghill  to  Limenck,  22J  ; 
from  Limerick  to  Tarbert,  33J ;  from  Holycross  to 
Tarbert,  G9$.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
report  on  it,  by  Mr.  Vignohn,  civil  engineer,  pre- 
sented to  the  Public  Commissioners: — "  From  the 
separation  at  Holycross,  the  railway  will  descend 
rather  quickly  for  more  than  2  miles  to  the  river 
Clodagh,  a  branch  of  tbe  Suir.    The  level  of  the 
,sils  is  here  274  feet  above  tbe  datum.    From  the 
Clodagb,  near  Mill  town-castle,  a  nearly  uniform 
atcent  for   9$  miles,  carries  tbe  railway  by  tbe 
old  castle  of  Ballagh,  and  the  woods  of  Dundrum, 
to  a  summit  at  the  Multeen  river.  324  feet  above 
high  water.    From  hence  the  descent  to  Limerick 
commences,  first  falling  to  tbe  level  of  309  feet  at 
the  village  of  Donaghill  about  5  miles  north  of  Tip- 
perary.   It  is  at  this  point,  which  is  103  miles  from 
I)ubUn,  and  about  23  miles  south-east  of  Limerick, 
that  another  line  is  taken,  south-eastwardly,  which 
passes  by  Golden,  towards  Clonmel,  being  a  portion 
of  the  transverse  line  of  railway  from  Limerick  to 
Waterfbrd.     From  Donaghill  to  Lvnfield  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  at  a  point  of  the  Dead  river  be- 
tween Cappaghmore  and  Pallasgreen,  a  uniform  in- 
clination of  16  feet  per  mile  can  be  obtained  on  fur- 
ther examination  in  detail.    From  Lynfield,  for  6  or 
7  miles,  the  line  falls  with  a  very  easy  inclination, 
and  over  very  favourable  ground,  for  the  first  2  or  3 
mile*,  occupying  nearly  the  site  of  the  original  line  of 
railway  from  Limerick  to  Waterford,  laid  out  by  the 
ill. 


late  Mr.  Mm  mo,  about  12  or  13  years  since.  The 
railway  reaches  Limerick  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
on  tbe  Cork  road,  on  a  level  41  feet  above  high 
water,  and  at  a  distance  of  125J  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. A  natural  hollow  immediately  south  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  affords  a 
convenient  passage  for  tbe  railway,  which  descends 
gradually  to  Ballinacurra  bridge,  where  it  crosses 
the  Tarbert  road,  and  then  continues  nearly  parallel 
thereto,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  but  avoiding 
its  benda  for  the  whole  way  down  tbe  banks  of  the 
Shannon.  A  slight  rise  occurs  between  Ballinacurra 
bridge  and  the  navigable  river  Maig.  which  is  crossed 
about  midway  between  the  mid-town  of  A  dare  and 
its  confluence  with  the  Shannon.  After  passing 
horizontally  across  tbe  marshes,  another  ridge  be- 
tween Pallaakenry  and  Askeaton  compels  a  rise  of 
12  feet  per  mile  for  4  miles,  and  a  deep  cutting  at 
the  summit  reduces  the  level  of  the  rails  to  60  feet 
above  high  water,  being  the  most  elevated  point  be- 
tween Limerick  and  Tarbert.  A  gentle  fall  of  8 
feet  per  mile  conducts  tbe  line  across  the  river  below 
the  town  of  Askeaton,  and  on  to  the  marshes  of  Fan- 
namore.  From  Fannaraore  to  Tarbert,  the  line, 
after  crossing  the  marshes,  keeps  dose  under  Poult- 
allan  Point,  opposite  the  new  harbour  *t  Foynes 
Island,  and  below  tbe  clifl*  at  the  demesne  of  Mount 
Trenchard,  and  thence  along  the  coast  and  across 
the  small  bays  and  inlets  of  the  south  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  passing  in  front  of  Loughill  and  Glin,  to 
terminate  at  whatever  point  of  Tarbert  bay  may  be 
considered  advisable.  Tbe  last  15  miles  of  the  lint 
are  horizontal, — the  total  distance  from  Dublin  to 
Tarbert  bay  being  159  miles,  and  from  Limerick  to 
Tarbert  about  33|  miles ;  the  whole  of  which  latter 
length  may  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  favourable,  both 
in  inclinations  and  facilities  for  construction,  and 
will,  besides,  present  a  coast-line  of  considerable  at- 
tractions. Some  little  interference  with  the  ports 
of  Loughill  and  Glin  will  necessarily  ensue ;  but,  in 
both  instances,  this  may  be  remedied  by  altering  and 
improving  the  present  binding- places  and  shelter.  At 
Askeaton,  to  dispense  with  a  swivel-bridge,  it  will  be 
better  to  construct  new  quays  below  tbe  line  of  rail- 
way, providing  access  to  them  by  arches,  and  other- 
wise restoring  the  accommodation  for  the  trade  of  that 
town.  Tbe  passage  of  the  river  Maig  will,  however, 
involve  a  choice  of  difficulties.  Should  •  permanent 
stone  or  iron  bridge  be  constructed,  the  transit  of  ves- 
sels with  masts  to  tbe  town  of  Adare,  5  miles  above, 
will  be  stopped}  but  if  a  navigable  channel  must  be 
kept  open  for  masted  craft,  the  railway  will  be  de- 
formed by  that  most  awkward  impediment — a  swivel- 
bridge.  If  quite  unavoidable,  this  will  be  a  great  blem- 
ish on  what  would  be  otherwise  a  remarkably  eli- 
gible line  of  railway ;  besides,  the  chance  of  aecidenta 
from  a  swivel-bridge  being  left  open,  has  been  proved 
by  experience  to  be  far  from  inconsiderable.  Should 
the  importance  of  the  commerce  of  the  town  of 
Adare  compel  the  adoption  of  a  swivel-bridge,  a 
proper  regard  for  tbe  safety  and  accommodation  of 
the  public  requires  that  it  should  only  be  opened  to 
admit  the  passage  of  vessels  at  times  when  no  rail- 
way train  shall  be  in  sight." 

SHANRAHAN.aparieh  in  the  barony  of  West  Iffa 
and  Offa,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  contains  the 
village  of  Blrncourt  and  the  town  of  Cuxjheew: 
see  these  articles.  Length,  southward,  94  miles ; 
breadth,  from  1  to  3j  ;  area,  24,922  acres,  3  roods, 
19  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7.001 ;  in  1841,  7,398. 
Houses  1.201.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
5, 154.  Houses  849.  The  surface  consists  of  part  of 
the  Galtee  mountains,  part  of  the  Knock  me ledown 
mountains,  and  part  of  the  intervening  valley ;  and  st 
eztends  from  the  summit-line  of  the  Galtees  south. 
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ward  to  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  highland  vale 
of  Arraglin.  The  portion  of  the  valley  belonging  to 
the  parish,  and  King  between  the  mountain  range*, 
ta  traversed  by  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Cork 
by  way  of  Clonmel ;  is  extensively  beautified  by  the 
large  demesne  and  plantations  of  V  iscount  Lismore 
[tee  Shanbally]  ;  possesses,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
good  and  even  prime  soil ;  boasts  the  presence  of  the 
surpassingly  grand  stalartitic  caves  of  Mitehcllstown 
[see  Mitchellstown]  ;  and  both  exhibit*  and  com- 
mands a  large  amount  of  picturesque  and  romantic 

the  northern  boundary  have  altitudes  above  sea-level 
of  respectively  2,568,  2,636,  and  2,378  feet;  a  sum- 
mit ot  the  Galtees  in  the  interior  has  an  altitude  of 
1 ,591  feet ;  and  Knockanard,  Farbreaga,  and  Knock- 
shanahullion,  within  the  southern  district,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Knockmeledown  range,  have  altitudes 
of  respectively  1,837,  1,703,  and  2, 150  feet.  Three 
indigenous  rivulets  of  the  northern  or  Oaltee  dis- 
trict spring  up  at  elevations  above  tea-level  of  re- 
spectively 863,  1,036,  and  761  feet ;  another  rivulet 
of  the  Galtees  traces  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
downward  from  an  elevation  of  1,702  feet ;  the  Duag 
river  runs  eastward  along  the  vallev,  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  233  feet  at  the  western  boundary  to  one  of  162 
at  Clogheen ;  and  the  Arraglin  rivulet  runs  down- 
ward along  the  south-eastern  and  the  southern  bound- 
aries from  an  elevation  of  1,469  to  one  of  about  320 
feet.  The  only  country  residence  of  any  note,  ad- 
ditional to  Shanbally,  is  Glenfield-house,  The  prin- 
cipal antiquities  are  ruins  of  a  church  and  three  cas- 
tle* This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Lis- 

more.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £250.  The  rec- 
torial tithes,  jointly  with  those  of  Templetcnny,  are 
compounded  tor  £820,  and  arc  impropriate  in  Viscount 
Lismore  and  Ctesar  Sutton,  Esq.  The  vicarages  of 
Shanrahan  and  Templetesmt  [see  that  article], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Shanrahan.  Length,  9} 
miles;  breadth,  6}.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10,788.  Gross 
income,  £441  9s.  9|d. ;  nett,  £568  2s.  Sjd.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  bene- 
fices which  constitute  the  corps  of  the  treasurership 
of  Lismore  cathedral ;  but  is  resident  in  Shanrahan. 
Two  curates — one  for  each  parish — have  each  a  sal- 
ary of  £75.  The  church  of  Shanrahan  is  situated 
about  a  mile  west  of  Clogheen,  and  was  built  in 
1812,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £923  Is.  61d.  from  the 
late  Hoard  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance, 
about  80.  But  a  new  church  was  recently  resolved 
to  be  built,  principally  by  means  of  aid  from  the 
funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  There 
is  a  church  also  in  Templetenny.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  at  Clogheen  has  an  attendance  of 2,000  ; 
that  at  Hurncourt  has  an  attendance  of  from  1,000 
to  1,500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement,  these  two  chapels  are  mutually  united. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in  Temple- 
tenny. In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Shanrahan  consisted  of  200  Churchmen,  49  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  7,121  Roman  Catholics ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  union  consisted  of  215  Churchmen, 
49  Protestant  dissenters,  and  11,090  Roman  Catho- 
lics ,  and  6  pay  daily  schools  in  the  parish  and  union 
— there  being  none  in  Templetenny — had  on  their 
books  185  boys  and  77  girls.  In  1843,  the  National 
Board  had  a  school  in  Clogheen  workhouse. 

SHANTAVNY,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of  Er- 
rigal-Kecrogue,  barony  of  Clogher,  co.  Tyrone.  Ul- 
ster. It  is  situated  3  miles  north-west  by  north  of 
Ballvgawley,  immediately  east  of  the  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry.  It  is  the  principal  summit 
of  a  large  section  of  the  sandstone  uplands  of  the 
county,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,035  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    A  great  tract  of  country  around  it 


is  dreary  moorland,  thinly  interspersed  with  spots  of 
tillage  and  verdure. 

SHARK  ( Lough),  a  small  lake  on  the  mutual 
boundary  of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  Ul- 
ster. It  lies  in  the  course  of  the  Newrv  Canal,  partly 
within  the  parish  of  Aghaderg  and  barony  of  Upper 
Iveagh,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Ballymore  and 
barony  of  Lower  Orier.  Its  length  is  scarcely  A  a 
mile ;  and  its  surface  elevation  above  sea-level  i*  80 
feet.  On  its  east  shore  is  Union-lodge,  the  seat  of 
W.  Fivcv,  Esq. ;  and  on  its  west  shore  are  the  vil- 
lage of  Acton  and  the  seats  of  Acton  and 
gal. — the  former  the  residence  of  C.  R.  Dobbs, 

SHANAU.    See  Awbeo. 

SHAW  S  LOUGH,  a  small  lake  in  the  pariab  of 
Lough  gill  v,  barony  of  Lower  Fews,  co.  Armagh, 
Ulster.  It  lies  closely  adjacent  to  the  demesne  of 
Glen- Anne,  and  1  t  mile  south-west  by  west  of  Mount- 
Norris.  The  small  stream  which  issues  from  it 
drives  several  weaving  and  spinning  mills. 

8HEAN.    See  Shane. 

SHEAN  (North),  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of 
Innismacsaint,  barony  of  Magheraboy.  co.  Ferman- 
agh, Ulster.  It  overhangs  the  shore  of  Lower  Lough 
Erne,  at  a  point  2|  miles  west-north -west  of  Church- 
Hill  ;  and  it  lifts  its  summit  to  an  altitude  of  1,135 
feet  above  sea-level. 

SHEAN U A,  or  Shekakamobe,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Ballykine,  barony  of  South  Ballinaeor,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  in  one  of  a  series  of 
secluded  glens,  away  from  the  transit  of  any  public 
thoroughfare,  2}  miles  north-north-west  of  Augh- 
rim,  and  5}  miles  south-west  of  Ratbdrum.  Here  ia 
a  charter  school.    Pop.,  in  1831,  95.    Houses  15. 

SHEDIN-PORT,  a  creek  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
many,  and  in  the  vieinity  of  Dunaff-Head,  barony  of 
lnnishowcn,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Excepting  Lin- 
ane,  it  is  the  only  place  of  safety  for  either  fishing- 
boats  or  sailing-craft  in  the  vicinity  of  DunafT  Head  ; 
but  it  is  so  much  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds  as 
to  be  unsafe  for  large  vessels  in  heavy  gales. 

SHEE  (Lodoh-A),  a  turlough  in  the  parish  of 
Ballinrobe,  1  mile  south-east  of  the  town  of  Ballin- 
robe,  barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Cormaugfat.  On 
the  edge  of  it  stands  an  ecclesiastical  ruin  called  the 
church  of  Kiila«hee. 

SHEANAMORE.    See  Sheaxca. 

SHEEFRY,  a  mineral  district  in  the  parish  of 
Aughaval,  barony  of  Morisk,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  occurs  in  the  midst  of  a  wildly  mountainous  and 
sublimely  romantic  district,  and  closely  adjacent  to 
the  road  from  West  port  to  Leenane  and  CUfden, 
miles  north-east  of  Bundurra,  and  9  south-west  of 
Westport.  Lead  mines  exist  here ;  and  silver  has 
been  found. 

BHEEHT.   See  Sheht. 

SHEELIN  (Locoh),  a  lake,  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Foyran,  barony  of  Demifore,  co.  Westmeath, 
Leinster,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Killeagh,  bar- 
ony of  Demifore,  co.  Meath,  Leinster,  but  chiefly  in 
the  parishes  of  Kilbride,  Ballymachugh.  and  Drum- 
lumman,  barony  of  Clonmabon,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster. 
Its  length,  south-westward,  is  4  miles ;  and  its  ex- 
treme breadth  is  2  miles.  Its  area  comprises  8U3 
acres,  2  roods,  28  perches  in  the  parish  of  Foyran, 
1,161  acres,  26  perches  in  the  parish  of  Killeagh, 
546  acres,  31  perches  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride, 
1 .809  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
lymachugh, and  541  acres,  1  rood,  9  perches  in'the 
parish  of  Drumlumman.  Its  superficial  elevation 
above  sea-level  is  210  feet.  Its  onlv  islands  are 
Derry- Sheridan  and  Church- Island,  both  mere  spots, 
but  the  latter  possessing  some  prostrate  ecclesiasti- 
cal ruins.  The  lake,  though  partlv  bounded  by  bog, 
and  everywhere  set  in  a  low  ana  slightly  featured 
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frame-work,  possesses  considerable  attractions,  and, 

in  many  districts  would  be  pronounced  beautiful. 
"  Its  northern  shores  were  much  improved  and  great- 
ly adorned  by  the  late  Lord  Farnbam.  Arley-cot- 
tage,  which  was  his  occasional  residence,  and  the 


planted  grounds  connected  with  it,  stretch  along  the 
chores  of  the  lake,  and  present  a  good  specimen  of 
this  style  of  demesne ;  and  the  improved  condition 
of  the  people  and  farms  around  afford  a  proof  of  the 
virtues  and  patriotism  which  actuated  his  lordship. 
Adjoining  Arley,  are  Crover,  Fortland,  Tara,  Kil- 
nahard,  and  Summer ville  cottages.  On  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  lake  is  Ross ;  and  near  it  a  remark- 
ably fine  limestone  quarry,  which  afforded  the  beau- 
tiful cut  stone  for  Loug  here  w- house."  Lough  Sheel- 
in  abounds  in  attractions  for  the  angler.  The  river 
Inny  carries  off  the  superfiuent  waters  of  the  lake, 
creeps  through  the  dull  flat  swampy  grounds  which 
form  the  south-east  shores,  and  speedily  expands 
into  the  tame  aqueous  sheet  of  Lough  Kinnail. 

SHEEPBRIDGE,  a  bamlet  in  the  parish  and 
lordship  of  Newry,  2[  miles  north  by  east  of  the 
town  of  Newry,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Fairs  arc  held 
on  the  first  Friday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov. 
In  the  vicinity  is  Sheepbridge-house. 

SHEEPHAVEN,  a  bay  or  sea-lough  between  the 
parishes  of  Meevagb  and  Clondehorky,  barony  of 
Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  enters  be- 
tween Horn  Head  peninsula  on  the  west,  and  Ross- 
guil  peninsula  on  the  ea«t ;  and  is  separated  by  the 
latter  from  the  prolonged  and  ramified  bay  of  Mul- 
roy.  It  penetrates  the  land,  first  4}  miles  south- 
eastward, with  a  minimum  breadth  of  1}  mile, 
and  neat  2|  miles  south-westward,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  about  j  of  a  mile ;  it  sends  off  from  the 
south-west  side  of  its  first  stretch  the  two  creeks  or 
interior  bays  of  Dunfanaghy  and  Ardes;  and  it  forks, 
toward  the  head  of  its  second  stretch,  into  two  arms, 
past  Doe  Castle,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  village 
of  Creeslough.  The  wondrous  scenery  on  the  west 
ride  of  its  entrance  is  noticed  in  the  articles  on  Hobk- 
Head  and  Macswiwe's-Gui*  ;  the  dismal  wilderness 
of  sand  along  its  east  shore  is  noticed  in  the  articles 
on  Roasacu.  and  Rosapenna  ;  the  beautiful  and 
thoroughly  wooded  little  peninsula  between  its  first 
and  it*  second  stretches  is  noticed  in  the  article  on 
Abdes;  and  its  principal  capacities  and  value  for 
tbe  purposes  of  commerce  are  noticed  in  the  article 
on  Dunfanaohy.  The  various  creeks  of  Sheep- 
haven  afford  natural  shelter  for  fishing-boats;  but 
a  quay  and  a  pier  are  much  required.  Sheephaven  is 
a  coast-guard  station ;  and,  in  1836,  its  district  had 
engaged  in  tbe  fisheries  28  row-boats. 

SHEEP-HEAD,  a  cape  in  the  parish  of  Kilcro- 
hane,  western  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Car- 
bery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  terminates  tbe  narrow 
but  grandly  upland  peninsula  between  Dunmanus 
bay  and  Bantry  bay. 

SHEEP-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  parish  of  BaU 
lintoy,  barony  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  lies 
opposite  the  village  of  Ballintoy,  \  a  mile  north  of 
the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  and  7  furlongs 
north-west  of  Carrick-a-Rede. 

SHEEP-LAND,  a  boat  harbour,  or  small  creek 
in  tbe  parish  of  Dunfort,  1 }  mile  north-east  of  Ard- 
glass,  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  has 
very  deep  water  close  to  tbe  mouth,  and  though  tbe 
bottom  is  foul,  tbe  chief  ledge  of  rock  could  be 
rleared  out  and  transmuted  into  a  kind  of  quay  for 
a  cost  of  about  £100.  Tbe  harbour  had  engaged  in 
tbe  fisheries,  a  number  of  years  ago,  two  smacks  and 
four  yawls. 

SHEFFIN.  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Cranagh 
and  Galmoy,  M  mile  north-north-west  of  Freshford, 
co.  Kilkenny,  Leiuster. 


ward,  3|  miles;  extreme  breadth,  11.  Area  of  the 
Cranagh  section,  787  acres,  4  perches ;  of  tbe  Gal- 
moy section,  1,701  acres,  14  perches.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831.  796;  in  1841,  822.  Houses  191. 
Pop.  of  tbe  Galmoy  section,  in  1841,  556.  Houses 
87.  The  northern  district  is  upland ;  and  the  south- 
era  district  impinges  upon  tbe  rich  and  beautiful  vale 
of  Freshford.  A  height  on  tbe  northern  boundary — 
which  is  also  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county — 
has  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
chief  seat  is  Lodgepark-house ;  and  the  other  chief 
objects  of  interest  are  an  old  castle  and  Shefnn  bury- 
ing-ground.    The  road  from  Ballyragget,  to  Urling- 

ford  passes  through  the  interior  This  parish  is  a 

vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Aohocrb  [which 
see],  in  tbe  dio.  of  Ossory.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £44  17».  3d.,  and  the  rectorial  for 
£80  14s.  6Jd. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice  cathedral.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  is  situated  a  little  south  of  the 
centre  of  the  parish.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  9,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  805; 
and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  74  boys 
and  26  girls. 

SHEHY,  or  Sheeht,  a  range  of  mountains  on 
tbe  mutual  border  of  the  baronies  of  West  Muskerry 
and  East  Carbery,  and  slightly  extending  also  into 
the  barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  They 
separate  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Lee  from 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Ban  don ;  and  they  con- 
tribute the  whole  of  their  northern  declivities  to  the 
noble  mountain-scenery  of  tbe  lake*  of  Allua.  Their 
principal  summit  is  situated  3j  miles  south-west  of 
Inchegeclagh,  and  has  an  altitude  ubovc  sea-level  of 
1,796  feet. 

SHELBURNE,  a  barony  in  the  south-west  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  tbe 
north,  by  the  barony  of  Bantry;  on  the  east,  by  the 
barony  of  East  Shelmalier;  on  the  south,  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  and  on  tbe  west,  by  Wexford  Har- 
bour and  tbe  river  Barrow,  which  separate  it  from 
the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny.  Its  great- 
est length,  southward,  is  13J  mile*;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  71 ;  and  its  area  is  53,102  acres,  1  rood, 
26  perches,  — of  which  1,998  acres,  3  rood*.  36 
perches  are  tideway  of  the  river  Barrow.  Tbe  high- 
est grounds  are  eminences  of  respectively  214,  276. 
256,  257. 388.  and  460  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level. 
The  district  south  of  Duncannon  and  the  middle  of 
Bannow  bay  ts  6  miles  in  length,  and  nowhere  more 
than  31  in  breadth ;  and  tbe  southern  half  of  it  con- 
sists wholly  of  the  narrow  peninsula  of  the  Hook  : 
which  see.  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bar- 
ony is  either  a  clayey  or  a  gravelly  loam  ,  and,  when 
]  properly  under-drained  and  limed  or  marled,  it  pro- 
duces excellent  crops.  Turf  is  abundant.  Lime  is 
obtained  from  the  countiqs  of  Kilkenny  and  Carlo w  ; 
1  a  rich  marl  is  found  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  bed 
of  the  Suir ;  and  abundance  of  calcareous  or  shell  sand 
occurs  near  i^uncannon-ron. —  i  uh  narony  contains 
part  of  tbe  parish  of  Whitechurcb,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Ballybraxil,  Clonmines,  Fethard, 
I  Hook,  Killesk,  Kilmokea,  Owenduff,  Rathroe,  St. 

James  and  Dunbrody,  Tellarotight,  Templetown,  and 
:  Tintern.    The  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Feth- 
|  ard,  Churchtown,  Slade,  Arthurstown,  Bally  hack, 
I  Duncannon,  Ramsgrange,  and  Saltmills.    Pop.,  in 
!  1831,  17,687;  in  1841,  18.712.     Houses  3,007. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,320;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  570 ;  in  other  pursuits,  309. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 100;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,114;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  1.856;  on  means  not 
specified.  129.    Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  2,223 ;  who  could  read 
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but  not  write,  1,757;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  2,761.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,579 ;  who"  could  read 
but  not  write,  3,212;  who  could  neither  read  nor 

write,  8.946  Shelburne  barony  lies  wholly  within 

the  Poor-law  union  of  New  Ross.  The  total  num- 
ber of  tenements  valued  is  2,734 ;  and  of  these,  1,108 
were  valued  under  £5,-58(1,  under  £10, — 356,  under 
£15,-230.  under  £20,-143,  under  £25.— 70.  under 
£30,-82,  under  £40,-37.  under  £50.  and  122.  at 
and  above  £5.  Shelburne  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown.  A  former  earldom  of  Shel- 
burne was  held  by  the  family  of  Petty,  and  became 
extinct  in  1751 .  The  Hon.  John  Fit zmaurice,  second 
son  of  the  first  Karl  of  Kerry,  and  maternal  nephew  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  inherited  the  Petty  estates 
at  the  extinction  of  the  Shelburne  earldom,  and  as- 
sumed the  surname  and  arms  of  Petty;  and,  in  1751, 
he  was  created  Baron  Dunkerrin  and  Viscount  Fitz- 
maurice, — in  1753,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  Earl  of  Shelburne, — and  in  1760,  he  was  made 
Karon  Wycombe  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain. 
William,  the  eldest  son  of  this  nobleman,  and  the 
second  Earl  of  Shelburne  upon  the  new  patent,  was 
a  celebrated  statesman  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  filled  successively  the  offices  of  Foreign  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  in 
17S4 — two  years  after  he  had  succeeded  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  as  prime  minister— ho  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  British  dignities  of  Earl  of  Wycombe 
and  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

SHELL.EE.  or  Shalee,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Killoscully,  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  co.  Tipper- 
ary,  Munster.  lit  stands  on  the  road  from  Nenogh 
to  Newport-Tip.,  2  miles  west  of  Silvermines,  and 
5  south-west  of  Nenagh.  The  surrounding  country 
is  mountainous  and  rich  in  minerals;  and  the  im- 
mediately eastern  vicinity  contains  lead  mines.  In 
the  southern  vicinity  are  the  scats  of  Shellec-bouse 
and  Lower  Shellee- house.  Pop.,  in  1831,  138. 
Houses  26. 

SHELMALIER  (East),  a  maritime  barony  of 
the  county  of  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Ballaghkeen ;  on  the 
east,  by  St.  George's  Channel ;  on  the  south,  by 
Wexford  Harbour,  which  separates  it  from  the  bar- 
ony of  Forth ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west,  by 
the  river  Slant  y,  which  separates  it  from  the  barony 
of  West  Shelmalier.  Its  greatest  length,  eastward, 
is  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  4 ;  and  its  area  is 
16,746  acres,  3  roods,  24  perches—  of  which  382 
acres,  3  roods,  34  perches  are  tideway  of  the  Slaney. 
The  highest  ground  has  an  altitude  or  205  feet.  The 
general  surface  is  low,  level,  and  rich  ;  and  is  iden- 
tified with  the  northern  sea-board  of  Wexford  Har- 
bour. The  large  and  well-wooded  demesne  of  Saun- 
ders' Court  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  south- 
west— This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Ballinaslaney,  St.  Margaret's,  and  Skreen,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ardcavan,  Ardcolm.  Artra- 
nion,  Kilpatrick.  and  Tikellin.  The  only  consider- 
able village  is  Castle- Bridge.  Pop.,  in  1841,  6,041. 
Houses  1.036.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 820;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  200;  in 
other  pursuits,  95.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  26;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  347  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  719  ;  on 
means  not  specified,  23.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,097;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  497  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 

who 


not 


write,  983.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  \ 
could  read  and  write,  679 ;  who  could  read  but 
write,  829;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,250. 
— Both  the  Census  of  1831  and  the  Statistic  returns 
under  the  Poor-law  Acts  treat  East  Shelmalier  and 


West  Shelmalier  as  one  barony.  Pop.,  in  MSI. 
20.392.  Houses  3,473.  The  district  is  distributed 
among  the  Poor-law  unions  of  Enniscorthy,  New 
Ross,  and  Wexford.  The  total  number  of  tenement* 
valued  is  3,079;  and  of  these,  1,563  were  valued 
under  £5, — 570,  under  £10,-206,  under  £15.— 
179.  under  £20.— 105.  under  £25,— 101,  under  £30, 
—100,  under  £40,-59,  under  £50,— and  136,  at 
and  above  £50. 

SHELMALIER  (West),  an  inland  barony  of 
the  county  of  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north-west  and  north,  by  Bantry;  on  the 
east,  by  Ballaghkeen  and  East  Shelmalier ;  on  the 
south-east,  bv  Forth  ;  on  the  south,  by  Bargie  ;  and 
on  the  south-west  and  west,  by  Shelburne.  Its 
greatest  length,  eastward,  is  124  mi,«« ;  >ts  greatest 
breadth  is  8;  and  its  area  is  50,769  acres,  2  roods. 
13  perches,— of  which  469  acres,  3  roods,  31  perches 
are  tideway  of  the  river  Slaney.  Part  of  the  Forth 
mountains  is  within  the  south-east  boundary ;  and 
two  or  three  other  hills  diversify  the  interior;  but 
most  of  the  surface  is  decidedly  champaign,  and  not 
a  little  fertile  and  softly  beautiful.  Two  summit* 
of  the  Forth  mountains  have  altitudes  of  respectively 
687  and  776  feet  above  sea-level ;  a  height  midway 
bet ween  these  mountains  and  Taghmon  has  an  alti- 
tude of  428  feet ;  and  Camorous-hill,  on  the  north- 
ern border,  has  an  altitude  of  598  feet  Thin  barony 

contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyhoge,  Clon- 
more,  Newbawn,  Taghmon,  and  Whitechurch-Glynn, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ardcandri&k,  Bal- 
lingley,  Ballylannan,  Ballvnitty,  Carrick,  Clon  ge  en, 
Coolstuflf,  Horetown,  Inch,  Kilbride-Glynn,  Kilgur- 
van,  and  Killurin.  The  towns  and  chief  villages  arc 
Taghmon,  Clongeen,  and  Foulke's-Mill.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  15,050.  Houses  2.630.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  2.080;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  454 ;  in  other  pursuits,  197.  Families  depen- 
dent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  58;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  1,158  ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  1,463;  on  means  not  specified,  52.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,845;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,250; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3, 190.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,450;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,250; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,190. 

SHELTON-ABBEY,  the  splendid  demesne  of 
the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  bar- 
ony of  Arklow,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ovoca,  2  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Arklow ;  and  is  traversed  by  a 
new  bne  of  public  rood  up  the  vale  of  the  Ovoca. 
The  mansion  was  designed  by  the  artists,  R.  and  W. 
Morrison,  and  was  intended  to  represent  an  ecclesi- 
astical structure  of  the  Nth  century,  transmuted 
into  a  imronial  residence ;  and  it  has  been  pronounced 
a  peculiarly  successful  effort.  A  large  portion  of 
the  demesne  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  oak, 
and  has  too  much  gloom,  closeness,  and  monotony, 
to  harmonize  with  the  general  character  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ovoca;  but  the  portions  immediately  around 
the  mansion  are  oniate  and  tasteful,  and  blend  with 
adjacent  stretches  of  scenery,  particularly  with  the 
woods  and  grounds  of  Ballyarthur,  to  compose  a 
general  landscape  of  exquisite  beauty  and  uncommon 
opulence. 

SHENICK'S  ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  parish 
of  Holmpatrick,  barony  of  East  Balrothery,  co.  Dub. 
lin,  Leinster.  It  lies  in  the  Irish  sea,  4  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  and  5  fur- 
longs south-east  of  the  town  of  Skerries.  It  mea- 
sures half-a-mile  in  length,  inclusive  of  comparatively 
broad  rock  v  shores:  but  though  small,  itis  verdant  and 
beautiful.  "  A  1 
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SREXLIS,  or  Shanlis,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ardee,  1 1  mile  south-west  of  the  town  of  Ardee,  co. 
Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  eastward,  2\  miles ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  1);  area,  2,038  acres,  1  rood,  14 
perches, — of  which  217  acres,  3  roods,  7  perches  lie 
detached  in  Mullaghcloe  townlaud.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
501 ;  in  1841,  530.  Houses  87.  The  surface  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  good  land;  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Ardee  to  Kells.  The  seats 
are  Ballygowan-bouse,  Shenlis-house,  Ol>ers town- 
house,  and  1)  lakes  town-house. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardke  (which 
see),  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  But  though  called  a 
vicarage,  the  whole  of  its  tithes,  compounded  for 
£82  iOs.,  are  impropriate  in  Viscount  terrard.  In 
1834,  the  Protectants  amounted  to  7,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  525;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

SHERCOCK,  or  Killan.  a  parish  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Clonkee,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Shercock,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Clones.  Length  of  the 
parish,  northward,  4)  mile* ;  extreme  breadth,  3  j  ; 
area,  8,221  acres,  4  perches, — of  which  456  acres, 
21  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,855;  in 
1841,  5.544.  Houses  964.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831.  4.497 ;  in  1841, 5.033.  Houses  877. 
The  surface  lies  comparatively  high,  and  is,  for  the 
must  part,  bleak ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  about 
300  acres,  it  consists  wholly  of  profitable  land. 
About  one-half  of  the  picturesque  and  somewhat 
extensive  Lough  Sillan,  the  source  of  the  river  An- 
nate*, lies  within  the  northern  boundary ;  and.  among 
other  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  interior  or  upon  the 
boundaries,  are  Loughs  Milltown,  Annagherin,  Shin- 
an,  and  Corraghy.  The  principal  country-residence 
i*  Shi  nan,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wilson,  surrounded  by  a 
cordon  of  little  lakes. — The  village  of  Shercock 
stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Clones,  5J  miles 
north-north-east  of  Bailieborough,  6  north-north- 
west of  Kingscourt,  and  7  j  south-east  of  Cootebill. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  every  month.  A  dispensary  in 
the  village  is  within  the  Bailieborough  Poor-law 
anion,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  15.601  acres,  with 
a  pop.  of  9,029 ;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £82 
17s.  9d.,  and  made  2,352  dispensations  of  medicine 
to  784  patients.  Area  of  the  village,  18  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  348;  in  1841,  511.  Houses  87. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  27 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  58;  in  other  pursuits,  15. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 6;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  58;  on  their 

own  manual  labour,  27 ;  on  means  not  specified,  9  

Shercock  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Tithe  composition,  £193 
17*. ;  glebe,  £406  3s.  Gross  income,  £600 ;  nett, 
£H4  17s.  3d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
is  situated  at  the  village,  and  was  built  about  68 
years  ago.  Sittings  550 ;  attendance  200.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,050. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  615  Church- 
men, 367  Presbyterians,  and 3,739  Roman  Catholics; 
2 


2  Sunday  schools  were  usually  attended  by  about  1 15 
children ;  and  5  daily  schools-one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £6  a-year  from  subscription— had  on  their 
books  271  boys  and  122  girls.  In  1843,  the  National 
Board  had  at  the  village  of  Shercock  one  school  for 
hoys  and  one  for  girls. 

SHERKIN.    See  Iknisharkix. 

SHERLOCKSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
North  Naa*.  2j  miles  south-east  of  Clane,  co.  Kil- 
d*re,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  U  mile;  ex- 
treme breadth,  1  ;  area,  917  acres,  $  roods,  12 


perches.    Pop.,  in  1831,  52;  in  1841,  57.  House* 

9.  The  surface  is  wholly  profitable.  The  Grand 
Canal  traces  much  of  the  western  and  the  southern 
boundaries.  The  principal  residence  is  Sherlocks- 
town-house,  the  scat  of  Mr.  Sherlock  This  par- 
ish is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Bodenbtown  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare. 
The  tithes  arc  compounded  for  £35,  and  belong  to 
the  incumbent.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  14,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  38;  and  there 
was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 
SHEVIN.    See  Shivew. 

SHILLELAGH,  a  barony  in  the  extreme  south- 
west of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Carlow,  and 
the  barony  of  South  Ballinacor ;  on  the  east  and 
south,  by  the  county  of  Wexford ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  the  county  of  Carlow.  Its  greatest  length, 
south-eastward,  is  10  miles;  its  breadth  is  from  2} 
to  7  ;  and  its  area  is  44,348  acres,  3  roods,  5  perches. 
The  surface,  though  much  diversified,  and  possess- 
ing a  large  aggregate  of  pleasant  and  even  powerful 
scenery,  is  so  much  inferior  in  landscape  to  the  north- 
ern, eastern,  and  central  districts  of  the  county,  as  to 
be  very  seldom  included  within  the  route  of  either 
fashionable  or  literary  tourists  through  Wicklow. 
One  height  on  the  northern  boundary  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  1,312  feet ;  four  heights  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  central  district  have  altitudes  of  respec- 
tively 1,057.  1,123,  1,171.  and  1,381  feet;  a  height 
on  the  southern  boundary  has  an  altitude  of  637  feet ; 
two  heights  on  the  eastern  border  have  altitudes  of 
respectively  623  and  1.063  feet ;  and  a  height  in  the 
interior  of  the  eastern  district  has  an  altitude  of  765 
feet.  Most  of  the  barony  was  anciently  covered 
with  wood,  held  in  high  esteem  for  its  durability,  and 
for  its  superior  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  walk- 
ing-sticks and  cudgels ;  and,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing furnished  many  thousand  most  approved  sticks 
to  brawling  and  riotous  faction-fighters,  it  eventually 
gave  its  name  to  every  sort  of  cudgel,  bludgeon,  and 
heavy  walking-staff  used  by  the  Irish  peasantry. 
Shillelagh  oak  possesses  celebrity  also  as  the  mate- 
rial of  the  beautiful  oaken-ceiling  of  Westminster- 
Hall.  The  whole  of  Shillelagh  barony  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Earl  Fitz  william ;  and  says  Mr.  Fraser, 
"  It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  estate,  the  barony  of 
Shillelagh,  that  many  of  those  great  improvements 
have  taken  place  which  have  tended  so  much  to  ex- 
alt the  noble  house  of  Fitz- William  as  landlords, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  character  of  this 
district.  These  improvements  are  simply  what 
every  one  can  readily  understand — the  location  and 
encouragement  of  a  respectable  class  of  practical  far- 
mers ;  and  nowhere  have  the  beneficial  effects  result- 
ing from  such  a  practice  been  more  fully  evinced, 
than  in  the  country  around  Coolattin .  The  comfort- 
able farm-houses,  with  their  accompanying  trees  which 
are  scattered  around,  give  this  upland  tract  of  country 
all  the  cheerfulness  of  some  of  the  more  favourite 


English  localities." — This  barony  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Ardoyne,  Carnew,  Crycrim,  Crosspatrick, 
and  Moyacomb,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Aghold,  Liscoleman,  and  Mullinacuff.  The  only 
town  is  Carnew ;  and  the  chief  village  is  Shillelagh. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  14,204;  in  1841,  14,057.  House. 
2,155.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
1,730;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  394;  in  other 
pursuits,  147.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  57  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
754;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  1,419;  on  means 
not  specified,  41.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  2,844 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,248;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  2,148.    Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
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who  could  rend  and  write,  1J61 ;  who  could  read  but 
'not  write,  1.916;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
2.554.  —  Shillelagh  barony  liet  wholly  within  the 
Poor-law  union  of  Shillelagh.  The  total  number  of 
tenements  valued  is  1  ,894,  and  of  these  77'J  were 
rated  under  £5,-378,  under  £10,-220,  under  £15, 
—121,  under  £20,-77.  under  £25,^63,  under  £.30, 
—83,  under  £40,-49,  under  £50,— and  124,  at  and 
above  £50. 

SHILLELAGH,  a  village  in  the  pariah  of  Car. 
new,  barony  of  Shillelagh,  ro.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  a  headstrcam  of  the  Derry  rivulet,  here 
called  the  Shillelagh  river,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
the  road  from  Carnew  to  Tullow,  with  that  from 
Tinehely  to  Clonegall,  3)  mile*  north-north-west 
of  Carnew,  3}  south-west  of  Tinehely,  and  7\  east- 
south-east  of  Tullow.  The  surrounding  country  is 
beautiful  and  romantic ;  but  excepting  the  old  oaks 
in  Coolattin  Park,  and  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
woods,  it  retains  very  few  of  the  coppices  which  for- 
merly  gave  celebrity  to  the  whole  district.  Within 
1 k  mile  of  the  village  are  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  farm, 
and  the  seats  of  Black-house,  Laurel-hill,  Coolattin. 

{>ark,  Ballykellv-housr,  Ballyraheen-house,  Croma- 
ea-house,  and  Ballard-bouse.  The  village  contains 
a  handsome  church,  a  schoolhouse,  flour  mills,  and 
some  good  private  houses.  The  church  is  a  ehapel- 
of-ease  to  the  parish  of  Carnew,  and  was  built  in 
1829,  by  means  of  a  donation  of  £1,600  from  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  and  a  grant  of  £900  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Area  of  the  village,  15  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  91 .  in  1841,  186.    Houses  22. 

The  Poor-law  union  of  Shillelagh  ranks  as  the 
54th.  and  was  declared  on  July  12,  1839.  It  lies  in 
the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Carlo w,  and  compre- 
hends an  area  of  58,577  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831, 
of  31,596.  Its  electoral  divisions,  together  with 
their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are  in  co.  Carlow, 
Hacketstown,  3,719,—  Clonmore,  2,389, — and  Clone- 
gall,  2,777;  in  co.  Carlow  and  co.  Wicklow,  Rath, 
1.340 ;  and  in  co.  Wicklow,  Tinehely,  2.700.— 
Carnew,  2,507;  Ballingate,  1.171,— Munny,  828.— 
Killimore.  1,456,— Aghold,  1,448,— Cronalea,  956, 

—Shillelagh,  1,039  Coolattin,  1,228,— Coolboy, 

1,360  Ballybeg,  1.161,— Ballyglen,  1,253,-Kil- 

ballyowen.  907,—  Kilpipe,  2,006,— and  Coolballin- 
taggart,  1,350.  The  number  of  ex-officio  guardians 
is  8,  and  of  elected  guardians  is  24 ;  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, 2  ure  elected  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Tine- 
hely, Carnew,  Hacketstown,  Clonmore,  and  Clone- 
gall,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
divisions  of  Hacketstown  and  Clonmore  lie  in  the 
barony  of  Rathvilly ;  the  division  of  Clonegall  lies  in 
the  barony  of  Upper  St.  Mullins;  the  division  of 
Rath  lies  partly  in  the  barony  of  Rathvilly,  and  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Shillelagh ;  the  divisions  of  Shil- 
lelagh, Coolattin,  Coolboy,  Cronalea,  Aghold,  K.I- 
linure,  Munny,  Ballingate,  and  Carnew,  lie  in  the 
barony  of  Shillelagh ;  the  division  of  Tinehely  lie* 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Shillelagh,  and  partly  in  the 
barony  of  South  Ballinacor;  and  the  divisions  of 
Coolballintaggart,  Ballybeg,  Ballinglen,  Kilbally- 
own,  and  Kilpipe,  lie  in  the  barony  of  South  Ballin- 
acor. The  number  of  valued  tenements  in  the 
Rathvilly  districts  is  859, — in  the  Upper  St.  Mul- 
lins district,  477, — in  the  South  Ballinacor  districts, 
1,254,— in  the  Shillelagh  districts,  1,894.— in  the 
entire  union,  4,484;  and  of  this  total,  1,775  were 
valued  under  £5,-947.  under  £10,-548.  under 
£15,-322,  under  £20,— 192,  under  £25,-118,  un- 
der £30,-182,  under  £40,-108,  under  £50,— and 
292,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £67,681  15s.  5d. ;  the  total 
l>er  of  persons  rated  is  4,512;  and  of  these,  486 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,-424, 


£2, — 357,  not  exceeding  £• 
not  exceeding  £4,— and  223,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  June  20,  1840. — 
to  be  completed  in  Sept.  1841, — to  cost  £5,300  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £1,000  for  fitting*  and 
contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  1  rood, 
36  perches,  obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of  £8, — and 
to  contain  accommodation  for  400  paupers.  The 
date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Feb.  18, 
1842;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843. 
was  £2,779  Is.  ll^d. ;  and  the  total  previous  ex- 
penditure was  £697  3a.  5d.  The  number  of  pauper 
inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  283.  The  only  med- 
ical charities  within  the  union  are  dispensaries  at 
Shillelagh,  Carnew,  Hacketstown,  and  Tinehely  ; 
and,  in  1839-40,  they  received  £212  10s.  lid. 
from  subscription,  £222  Us.  8d.  from  public  grants, 
and  £1  3s.  6d.  from  other  sources,  expended  £289 
1 5s.  9d  in  salaries  to  medical  officers,  £87  3s.  Hid. 
for  medicines,  and  £50  14s.  7jd.  for  contingencies, 
■  and  administered  to  6,965  patients.  The  Shillelagh 
I  dispensary  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of 
:  6,935;  and.  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £111  16*.  7jd.. 
!  and  made  3,133  dispensations  of  medicine  to  1,601 
patients. 

SHILLELOGHER.  a  barony  in  the  western  dis- 
|  triet  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Cranagh 
and  the  Liberties  of  Kilkenny ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
i  barony  of  Go  w  ran  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  baronies  of 
Knocktopher,  hells,  and  Callan ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Its  length,  eastward,  is 
10  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  a  few  perches  to  7 
miles;  and  its  area  is  36,684  acres,  3  roods,  32 
perches,— of  which  87  acres,  1  rood,  29  perches  are 
in  the  river  Nore.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  rich 
and  beautiful  central  plain  of  the  county ;  and  lies  at 
so  slight  a  mean  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
that  the  only  eminences  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
map  as  of  any  moment,  are  three  of  respectively  490, 
236,  and  272  feet  of  altitude.  The  river  Nore  traces 
the  eastern  boundary.  The  Act  3  and  4  Victoria, 
cap.  108  and  109,  transferred  the  toivnland  of  Bal- 
liualina,  part  of  Archerstreet  lot,  part  of  Cashcl,  the 
whole  of  Dukesmeadows,  part  of  Maidenhill,  part  of 
Mernelisineadowa,  and  part  of  Robert's- Hill,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Canice,  the  townlands  of  Archer 'a 
Grove.  Archer's  Leas,  Ardscraddaun,  Bawnreag-h. 
Bircbfield,  Castle-Blunden,  Clonmoran,  Cox-fields, 
Danville,  Donagbmore,  Lower  Drakeland,  Middle 
Drakeland,  Upper  Drakeland,  Dicksborough,  part  of 
Dukesmeadows,  Gallow's  Hill,  Holden's  Rath, 
Joiners'  Folly,  Kilcreen,  Kylebeg,  Loughboy,  Mar. 
garet  s  Fields,  Mortgage  Fields,  Palmerstown,  Poul- 

S>ur,  Raggot  s  Land,   Review  Fields,  Shellun  a 
ath,  North  Smithsland,  South  Smithaland,  Spring, 
hill.  Wwington,  and  Wetland,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  part  of  the  tewnland  of  Dukesmeadows, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  from  the  quondam  county 
of  the  city  of  Kilkenny  to  the  barony  of  Shillelogher, 
and  these  townlands  contained,  in  1841,  a  pop.  of 
1,296.    The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84, 
transferred  the  townlands  of  South  Ballyredding  and 
part  of  North  Ballyredding,  in  the  parish  of  T readings- 
town,  from  Shillelogher  to  Gowran, — pop.,  in  1841, 
107 ;  and  the  uninhabited  townland  of  Gortnaragh,  in 
the  parish  of  Killaloe.  from  Shillelogher  to  Callan. 
—The  barony  of  Shillelogher,  as  now  constituted, 
contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ennisnag,  KeUa, 
Killaloe,  Stoneycarthy,  St.  Canice,  St  John,  St. 
Patrick,  T  readings  town,  and  Tullaghanbrogue,  and 
the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ball) bur,  Burnchurch, 
Castle-Inch.  Danesfort,  Earlstown,  Grange,  Grange. 
Kilrea.  Kilferagh,  Outratli,  and  Tullamaine.  The 
village  it  part  of  Bemiets-Briuge. 
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Pop.,  in  1831,  10,934;  in  1841.  9,673.  Houses 
1.544.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
1,360;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  148;  in  other 
pursuits,  113.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  31 ;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 752;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  789;  on 
means  not  specified,  49.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,9(S0;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  737 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  1,067.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  888 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,160;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  2,268.  —  Shillelogher,  understood 
however  in  its  old  form  or  previous  to  the  recent 
territorial  changes,  lies  within  the  Poor-law  unions 
of  Callan  and  Kilkenny,  and  contains  1,790  valued 
tenements  ;  and  of  these  tenements,  776  were  valued 
under  £5,— 271,  under  £10,— 126,  under  £15,— 94, 
under  £20,-64,  under  £25,-72,  under  £30,-91, 
under  £40,-47,  under  £50,— and  164,  at  and  above 
£50. 

SHILVODAN,  a  grange  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Toome,  3}  miles  north-east  of  Randal'stown,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  Length,  south-eastward,  3|  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  2;  area,  3,546  acres,  2  roods,  I 
perch.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1,366.  Houses  238.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Randalstown 

to  Kells,  and  by  that  from  Antrim  to  Bally  mena  

This  district  lies  in  the  dio.  of  Connor,  but  is  not 
separately  noticed  in  any  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
ports 

SHIMNA  (Thb),  a  beautiful  and  romantic  rivu- 
let of  the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ul- 
ster. It  rises  among  the  Mourne  mountains,  1  mile 
north-north-east  of  the  source  of  the  river  Bann; 
and  it  runs  2|  miles  north-eastward,  and  4  miles  east- 
ward, to  the  head  of  Dundrum  bay,  at  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  Newcastle.  Its  course  is  impetuous, 
down  a  rocky  channel,  and  through  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
den's  superb  demesne  of  Tullvmore-Park. 

SHINDELLA,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Kilcum- 
min,  barony  of  Moycullen,  co.  Galway,  Connaupht. 
It  extends  from  east  to  west,  to  within  about  3  fur- 
longs of  Flvnn's-Inn  or  Halfway-house,  and  it  mea- 
sures 1}  mile  in  length,  and  has  a  surface-elevation 
of  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  road 
from  Gal  way  to  Clifden  skirts  the  whole  of  its  south 
shore ;  and  the  road  from  Galway  to  Maam  deflects 
from  its  east  end,  called  the  Cross  of  Shindella. 

SHINNY  Louon),  a  village,  and  a  small  har- 
bour, in  the  parish  of  Lusk,  1 }  mile  north  of  Rush, 
barony  of  East  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
The  village  is  noticed  under  the  word  LouoH- 
tmxxr  [which  see]  ;  and  the  harbour  was  officially 
reported,  between  8  or  9  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  as 
follows: — "  This  inlet  is  about  j  of  a  mile  square, 
and  affords  perhaps  the  very  best  natural  situation 
for  a  harbour  along  the  whole  coast  of  Leinster. 
Though  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Danish 
invaders,  as  there  are  remains  of  an  intrenchment 
across  the  peninsula  on  the  south,  it  has  been  com- 
paratively neglected  in  latter  times.  There  is  no 
village  of  any  consequence  upon  it,  and  only  three 
or  four  yawls.  In  1771,  the  then  proprietor,  Mr. 
Demp-ey,  petitioned  parliament  for  aid  to  extend  a 
pier  he  bad  begun  here  at  his  own  expense,  and  of 
which  he  had  completed  eleven  perches,  with  a  re- 
turn of  five  perches.  Although  a  favourable  report 
wm  made  thereon,  the  work  was  not  prosecuted, 
snd  it  is  now  a  total  ruin.    To  complete  the  shel- 


ter at  Lough  Shinny,  it  would  be  necessary  to  form 
a  breakwater  on  the  ledge  of  rock  where  the  old 
pier  was  beirtin,  so  as  to  raise  the  same  above  high 
W4ter  to  within  20  perches  of  the  point  near  the  Mar- 


description  on  the  spot.  Jetties  may  then  be  run  out 
in  any  convenient  part  of  the  bay,  either  from  the 
shore  or  t  he  break  water,  for  landing  or  shipping  places ; 
the  harbour  will  have  15  feet  into  it  at  low  water, 
and  a  firm  clean  bottom  of  sand,  over  an  area  of  40 
English  acres.  Such  a  breakwater  might  be  made 
for  about  £20  per  running  yard.  Estimated  expense 
of  the  works,  £12,000.  But  even  if  this  should  not 
be  undertaken,  I  am  still  uf  opinion  this  bay  would 
afford  the  best  place  of  protection  for  the  Rush 
fishermen,  by  running  out  a  pier  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  south  side,  in  a  direction  north  by 
compass  for  at  least  15  perches,  which  would  be  done 
for  about  £1,200  to  £2,000.  The  water  is  consid- 
erably shallower  at  the  site  of  the  old  pier ;  but,  in 
other  respects,  that  would  be  also  a  useful  work  if 
restored.  The  chief  advantage  of  Lough  Shinny  ia 
the  excellent  roadstead  afforded  by  the  bay  in  all  but 
east  winds." 

SHINRONE,  a  parish,  containing  a  post-town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Clonlisk,  King's 
co.,  Leinster.  Length,  east -south -eastward,  4 
miles;  breadth,  from  1  t  to  2;  area,  4,868  acres,  2 
roods,  14  perches, — of  which  1  acre,  2  roods,  22 
perches  are  in  Lough  Nabinch.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,517;  in  1841,  2.508.  Houses  467.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831, 1,230;  in  1841, 1,509.  Houses 
260.  The  surface  possesses  a  very  large  aggregate 
of  wood  and  of  villa  and  demesne  ground;  yet,  in 
spite  of  its  profusion  of  embellishment,  it  is  not  re- 
markable for  cither  fertility  of  soil  or  beauty  of  na- 
tural feature.  The  low  lands  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  flat,  boggy,  and  subject  to  inundation;  and 
the  higher  grounds  have  in  genera]  a  shallow,  gravelly, 
and  churlish  soil.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the 
north-west,  and  has  an  altitude  of  454  feet  above 
sea-level.  Lough  Nahinch  lies  on  the  north-west 
boundary.  The  principal  seats  are  Kilballyskea- 
house.  \Voodbrook,  Keeloge  -  cottage,  Milltown, 
Mount-Lucas,  Rockview,  Cangort-lodge,  Cangort- 
house,  and  Cangort-park, — the  last  a  well-kept  de- 
mesne, embellished  with  some  tine  old  trees,  and 
belonging  to  W.  Trench,  Esq.  The  roads  from  Ros- 
crea  to  Borris-o'-kane,  and  from  Birr  to  Money  gall, 
pass  through  the  interior — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
irTthe  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £193 
16s.  1 1  jd. ;  glebe,  £42.  The  rectories  of  Shinrone, 
Kilcomin,  and  Kilmcbby-Elt  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Shinrone.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
5,378.  Gross  income,  £737  10s.  9§d. ;  nett,  £661 
14s.  2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  receives 
a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  is  situated  in  the  town 
of  Shinrone,  and  was  built  in  1823,  by  means  of  a 
loan  of  £2,123  1*.  6 id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits,  and  the  sum  of  £424  12s.  3fd.  raised  by  the 
sale  of  pews.  Sittings  600 ;  attendance  450.  Two 
Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-houses  at  Shinrone 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  50  and  25.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Shinrone  and  Kilmurry- 
Ely  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  600  and  300 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of 
the  parish  of  Shinrone  amounted  to  820,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,838;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  1,382,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4.248; 
a  Protestant  Sunday  school  in  the  parish  was  usually 
attended  by  about  57  scholars ;  and  9  daily  schools 
in  the  union— 7  of  which  were  in  the  parish — had  on 
their  books  236  boys  and  186  girls.  One  of  the 
daily  schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £8 
a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and  £25  from  W. 
Trench,  Esq. ;  one,  with  £12  from  the  London  Hi- 
bernian Society  and  the  ladies  of  the  parish ;  one, 
with  £5  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society  and  the 
;an 
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sociation  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  £6  and 
other  advantage*  from  the  rector.  In  1843,  the 
National  Board  bad  two  schools— the  one  for  boys 
and  the  other  for  girls — at  Cangort-park. 

SH1NRONE,  a  small  post  and  market  town  in 
the  parish  of  Shinrone,  barony  of  Clonlisk,  King's 
eo.,  Leinster.  It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the 
road  from  Roscrea  to  Borris-o'-kane,  with  that  from 
Birr  to  Monevgall,  4§  miles  west -north- west  of 
Roscrea,  6  north  of  Monevgall,  74  »oiith  of  Birr,  8 
east-south-east  of  Borris-o  -kane,  and  64  south-west 
by  west  of  Dubbin.  "  At  Shinrone,"  said  Sir 
Charles  Coote  in  1801,  "are  vestiges  of  some  places 
of  considerable  strength,  with  the  ruins  of  a  watch- 
tower,  and  an  artificial  eminence  at  some  distance, 
but  I  cannot  learn  any  historical  tradition  of  it ;  and 
in  tne  neignoournooa  are  also  strong  circular  Dunn- 
ing*, all  situate  on  gravelly  hills,  which  are  rapidly 
undermining;  they  were  converted  into  cock -pits 
long  since,  but  all  are  now  in  ruins.  The  old  castle 
of  Cangor  was  noted  for  standing  a  long  and  obstinate 
siege  to  the  Irish  army ;  but  the  brave  garrison  was 
baselv  betrayed,  and,  with  the  castle,  burnt  by  the 
barbarians."  The  only  noticeable  public  building* 
now  in  the  town  are  the  places  of  worship.  Fairs 
are  held  on  July  9,  and  Nov.  21.  A  court  of  petty* 
sessions  is  held  on  every  Wednesday.  The  town  is 
a  constabulary  station.  The  Shinrone  fever  hospi- 
tal and  dispensary  are  within  the  Roscrea  Poor-law 
union,  and  serve  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of 
9,770;  and.  in  1839,  the  fever  hospital  expended 
£106  7s.  9d.,  and  admitted  146  patients, — while  the 
dispensary  expended  £134  10s.,  and  administered  to 
2,720  patients.  Area  of  the  town,  56  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,287;  in  1841,  1,054.  Houses  207.  Fam- 


ilies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  110;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  63 ;  in  other  pursuits,  56.  F 
ilies  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profesi 
27;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  83;  on  their 
manual  labour,  109. 

SH1PPOOL.  See  Leighmonkt. 
SHIRCOCK.  See  Shbkcock. 
SHIVON,  or  Shkvin  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the 
north-eastern  district  of  the  county  of  Galway,  Con- 
naught.  It  rises  among  the  Slieverue  hills,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Tyaquin,  and  runs 
13  miles  south-eastward  and  eastward,  principally 
within  the  baronies  of  Tyaquin  and  K ilium,  to  the 
river  Suck,  at  a  point  21  miles  below  Mount- Talbot. 
"  This  stream."  says  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  bis  official  re- 
port  to  the  Commissioner*  on  Bogs,  "  runs  in  a 
narrow  valley  bounded  either  by  bog,  or  steep  hills 
of  limestone  rock,  or  limestone  gravel.  It  has  its 
source  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mount  Bellew ;  at 
that  village  it  is  joined  by  several  other  streams,  and 
forms  a  considerable  river  as  for  as  the  eel-weir  at 
Longford ;  the  fall  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  discharge 
the  flood- water ;  its  free  passage  is  at  present  inter- 
rupted by  shallow  channels  between  the  numerous 
islands ;  between  Longford  weir  and  Crowshill  weir 
the  river  is  dead,  and  particularly  where  it  passes 
between  the  bogs  of  Elanmore  and  Kilasolan,  in  fact 
the  eel- weir  at  Crowshill  throws  back  water  as  far  as 
Clonferries ;  this  back-water  will  not  prevent  the 
drainage  of  the  above-mentioned  bogs,  as  there  is 
sufficient  fall  from  their  surface  at  the  highest  flood 
water ;  but  the  land  on  either  side  might  be  rendered 
much  more  valuable  than  it  is  at  present,  if  the 
water  were  under  command ;  this  might  be  effected 
by  erecting  proper  sluices  at  Crowshill  eel- weir,  bv  the 
raising  or  falling  of  which,  the  lands  might  be  flooded 
or  laid  dry  at  pleasure  ;  if  this  plan  were  adopted, 
the  same  water  which  now  materially  injures  the  land 
by  remaining  on  it  too  long,  might,  by  proper  man- 
agement, be  rendered  very  beneficial.  Between 


Crowshill  and  the  junction  of  the  river  Shivon  with 
the  Suck  at  Muckanagh,  there  are  but  three  fall-*, 
via.,  at  Clonabricka  mill,  Ballinamore,  and  Ballinlaa* 
mill ;  in  the  lower  part  particularly,  from  Ballinhsss 
mill  to  the  junction  with  the  Suck,  there  i*  but 
three  feet  of  fall ;  the  river  is  in  this  place  both  wide 
and  deep,  but  the  current  is  too  frequentlj 
rupted  bv  islands,  so  that  slight  rainaa 
flood  the  land  on  either  side." 

SHONAGARRY,  a  lead  mine  in 
Glanerought,  eo.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Roughty,  a  little  east  of  the  village 
of  Kenmare.  The  proprietorship  of  the  land  in 
which  it  occurs  was  recently  in  dispute. 

SHRAGH,  an  old  and  ruined  castle  in  the  parish 
of  Kilbride,  barony  of  Ball  v  cowan,  King  s  eo., 
ster.     It  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  ( 


Canal,  1 

MORE. 

SHRAHEEN,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Ballinahag- 
lish,  barony  of  Tyrawley,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
screens  the  east  side  of  Lough  Cullen. 

SHRONELL.  or  Shronehu  i ,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  ClanwilUam,  2$  miles  west  of  Tipperary, 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  westward,  24 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  1 ) ;  area,  2,805  acres,  3 
roods,  12  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,006;  in  1841, 
1,1 14.  House*  135.  The  surface  consists,  in  gen- 
eral, of  very  good  land,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Tipperary  to  Emly.  A  height  on  the  northern 
boundary  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  373  feet. 
The  seats  are  Ballinard  -  house,  Dameville,  and 
Shronell-house. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe  com- 
position, £124  12s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £15.  Gross  income, 
£139  12a.  4d.;  nett,  £120  lis.  9d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also,  in  union  with 
the  benefice  of  Sbronell,  the  chapelry  of  Kilmore. 
The  church  was  originally  built  at  the  private  cost 
of  the  Darner  family ;  and  was  enlarged  in  1818,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £276  18s.  5ld.  from  the  bite 
Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  80 ;  attendance  35. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  32.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,018;  and  a  pay  daily  school 
had  on  its  book*  60  boys  and  30  girls. 

SHROWLE,  a  barony.    See  Abbeyshruel. 

8HRUEL,  or  Shrdlk,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Rathcline,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  of  Baixymahon  :  which 
see.  Length,  westward,  4|  miles;  breadth,  from 
4  to  8J  ;  area,  6,922  acres,  1  rood,  37  perches,— of 
which  176  acres,  2  roods,  5  perches  are  in  Lough 
Ree,  and  62  acre*,  3  rood*,  15  perches  are  in  the 
river  Inny.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3.848;  in  1841,  3,671. 
Houses  625.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
2.546.  Houses  446.  The  number  of  townlands 
is  80.  Between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the 
surface  is  arable  land,  of  a  limestone  quality ;  and 
most  of  the  remainder  is  bog  or  low  pasture  and 
meadow  land.  Two  considerable  rising  grounds  or 
hills,  Mullavorna  and  Tirlicken,  diversify  the  sur- 
face, and  are  highly  improved.  A  fine  old  grove 
exists  at  Ballyroulvey ;  and  some  handsome  planta- 
tions occur  at  Tirlicken,  Ledwithstown,  Drimracor, 
and  Clonkeen,  opposite  Newcastle,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Rosse.  The  river  Inny  trace*  the  whole  of 
the  southern  boundary,  to  the  head  of  the  large  bay  of 
Lough  Ree,  called  Lough  Killymore  ;  and  its  stream 
and  its  banks  combine  with  the  adjacent  country,  to 
lorm  a  stretch  of  very  pleasant  scenerv.  *'  The 
river  winds  with  a  full  deep  stream  till  it  pastes 
through  the  demesne  of  Newcastle,  when  it  falls 
through  broken  rocks  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  . 
at  Ballymulvey  it  grows  deep  and  tranquil  again  till 
impeded  by  the  rocky  islands,  eel-weir,  and  mills  of 
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Ballvmahon,  where  it  fall*  a  considerable  number  of 
feet  into  a  deep  bed  through  which  it  flows  by  the 
town  lands  of  Castlecor  to  the  ruined  church  of  Shruel, 
where  a  bridge  crosses  it,  from  which  it  is  navigable 
to  Lough  ree  and  the  Shannon.    The  views  are  par- 
ticularly fine  from  Clonkeen,  Ballymahon-Bridge, 
and  the  houae  of  Castlecor.   The  superficial  appear- 
ance of  this  parish  is  injured  by  a  want  of  timber, 
except  at  Ballymulvey,  where  the  trees  are  beginning 
to  decay  by  age.    Tbe  town-parks  of  Ballymahon 
are  kept  in  high  order,  but  the  general  appearance 
of  the  parish  is  that  of  a  light  rocky  soil."  Lime- 
stone, tor  manurial  purposes,  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  and  probably  some  sufficiently  fine  and  indu- 
rated to  be  dressed  as  marble  might  be  quarried  near 
the  bed  of  the  Inny.  Tbe  Royal  Canal  makes  a  long 
•weep  within  the' parochial  limits.  Ballybranegan 
is  the  only  hamlet  of  noticeable  bulk.  Ballymulvey, 
long  and  anciently  the  residence  of  the  proprietors 
of  tbe  principal  estate  in  the  parish,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Inny,  \  a  mile  above  Ballvmahon,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  majestic  grove.    In  1569,  Sir 
Robert  Dillon,  successively  Second  Justice  of  the 
Queens  Bench,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  grant  of  the 
estate*  of  Ballymulvey  and  the  monastery  of  Abbey- 
shruel ;  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  the  father  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Roscommon,  and  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Oliver 
Plunket,  titular  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  exe- 
cuted at  London  in  1681,  some  think  unjustly,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason;  and  Sir  James  Dillon,  who 
was  proprietor  and  occupant  of  Ballymulvey  in  1641, 
became  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  that 
year  as  to  suffer  expulsion  from  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  forfeiture  of  his  landed  property.  Tbe 
estate  of  Ballymulvey  now  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Molyneaux  family ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
a  failure  of  male  issue,  it  afterwards  passed  to  the 
family  of  Shuldham.    Tirlicken  -  bouse,  situated  2 
miles  north-west  of  Ballymahon,  and  on  the  right 
aide  of  the  road  thence  to  Roscommon,  was  built  by 
the  second  Lord  Anita! v.  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
during  the  life  of  bis  brother,  tbe  first  Lord  Annaly ; 
and  it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  epis- 
copal predecessor  of  the  present  bishop  of  Meath. 
The  ancient  mansion  of  Tirlicken,  now  a  ruin,  and 
situated  near  Ballymahon,  was  the  property  and  re- 
sidence of  Sir  Connel  O'Farrcl,  who  was  restored 
to  his  estates  by  the  acts  of  settlement  in  1662,  in 
consideration  of  his  having  served  under  King  Charles 
•broad,  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell.  "  Traces 
of  the  old  garden  and  orchard,"  says  the  Rev.  John 
Graham,  "remain  near  the  old  mansion-house  of 
Tirlicken  ;  and  when  Oliver  Goldsmith  lived  with 
his  mother  at  Ballymahon,  and  was  one  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  vicar  of  Shruel,  who 


kept  a  classical  school  there,  he  got  into  a  scrape  by 
being  detected  with  some  of  his  school-fellows  r 
bing  this  orchard."    Castlecor-house,  the 


rob- 


of  Mr.  Hussey,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  about 
a  mile  west  of  Ballymahon,  was  built  by  the  very 
Rev.  Cutts  Harman,  Dean  of  Waterfora,  and  was 
designed  bv  him  to  be  a  miniature  copy  of  Windsor- 
castle.  "  The  principal  room,  which  is  circular,  and 
for  which  the  chief  part  of  the  house  has  been  sacri- 
ficed, commands  delightful  views  of  the  river  Inny, 
and  different  parts  of  this  interesting  neighbourhood, 
which  are  reflected  by  four  large  mirrors  over  each 
of  the  fire-places  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The 
floor  is  of  marble,  which  renders  this  fine  room  very 
agreeable  in  the  heat  of  summer,  but  cold,  damp, 
and  uncomfortable  in  winter.  Four  small  but  plea- 
sant boarded-rooms,  branch  forward  at  equal  inter- 
room  in  the  centre  of  this  house, 


which  has  an  underground  story  containing  a  large 
kitchen  and  several  other  apartments."  Led  wit hs- 
town,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Ledwitb,  is  situated  2|  miles 
west-north-west  of  Ballymahon,  immediately  beyond 
the  parochial  boundary-line  of  Shruel ;  but  •  chief 
part  of  its  demesne  is  within  the  parish.  Drumna- 
cor-house  was  built  by  the  late  John  Sandys,  Esq., 
is  situated  1}  mile  west-south- west  of  Ballymahon, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Lough  Ree.  The 
other  seats  are  Movgh-house,  Daroge-house,  Rock- 
field- house,  and  Ardoghill-  house.  The  ruins  of 
three  old  castles  stand  at  respectively  Ballymahon, 
Castlecor,  and  Barnacor.  The  burying  -  ground, 
surrounding  the  ruins  of  tbe  old  parish-church  at 
Shruel,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of  inter- 
ment in  the  county,  and  was  the  cemetery  of  tbe 
Molvneaux,  the  Ledwiths,  the  Ashes,  and  other 
chief  families  of  the  neighbourhood — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ar- 
daeh.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £123  16s.  2}d.; 
glebe,  £45  9s.  8Jd.  Gross  income,  £169  5s.  Hid.; 
nett,  £150  14s.  9Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of 
Kildare ;  but  is  resident  in  Shrule.  A  curate  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £75.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £194  10s.  4£d.,  and  are  impropriate 
in  the  vicars  choral  of  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin. 
Tbe  church  was  built  about  108  years  ago,  at  •  cost 
now  unknown ;  and  was  enlarged  in  1624,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £1,052  6s.  ljd.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  attendance,  from  80  to 
180.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  from  1,350  to  1,620;  in  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  229,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3, 407; 
a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was  ususlly  attended  by 
about  40  scholars ;  •  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school 
was  usually  attended  by  about  120  scholars;  and  9 
daily  schools—one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £7 
••year  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  £6  from  the  Ardsgh  Association,  and  £2  from 
the  vicar,  and  one  with  £6  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop,  £1  10s.  from  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial clergyman,  and  £12  10s.  from  subscription — 
had  on  their  books  250  boys  and  132  girls.  In  1843, 
a  National  school  at  Ballvmahon  was  salaried  with 
£15  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  105  boys 
and  140  girls. 

SHRUEL,  or  S skulk,  •  parish  on  the  eastern 
verge  of  the  barony  of  Slicvemargy  and  of  Queen's 
county,  Leinster.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  21  miles  north  of  Carlow.  Length,  south- 
ward, 1  £  mile ;  extreme  breadth,  1  \  ;  area,  982 
acres,  1  rood,  24  perches, — of  which  7  acres,  2  roods, 
2  perches  are  in  the  river  Barrow.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
183;  in  1841,  165.  Houses  25.  The  surface  con- 
sists of  good  hind ;  contains  a  large  proportion  ot 
villa  and  demesne  ground  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Athy  to  Carlow.  The  principal  residences 
•re  Annville-cottage,  Cherryville-house,  and  Holly- 
mount-house, — the  last  tbe  seat  of  W.  Fishbourne, 
Esq.  The  chief  antiquity  is  the  ruin  of  Shruel 
castle — a  massive  and  once  important  structure, 
erected  in  the  Veign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Robert 
Hartpole,  constable  of  Carlow  castle,  and  governor 
of  Queen's  county — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  th« 
dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition,  £46  3s.  Id. 
The  rectories  of  Shruel  and  Slatet  [see  that  arti- 
cle] constitute  the  benefice  of  Shruel.  Length,  2} 
miles;  breadth,  1).  Pop.,  in  1831,  372.  Grosa 
income,  £112  3s.  Id. ;  nett,  £105  15s.  6d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  tbe  stipen- 
diary curacy  of  Carlow.  There  is  neither  church  nor 
chapel.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  32,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  158; 

of  the  union  to  37,  wd  the  Roman 
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Catholics  to  396 ;  and  there  was  a  pay  daily 

in  Slatey. 

SHRUEL,  or  Shrclk,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  on  the  southern  verge  of  the 
barony  of  Kilmain,  and  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  Length,  south-westward,  7  miles;  breadth, 
from  I  to  3;  area,  11,600  acres,  2  roods,  32  perches, 
— of  which  151  acres,  1  rood,  32  perches  lie  detach- 
ed, 738  acres,  3  roods,  20  perches  are  in  Lough 
Corrib,  and  143  acres,  3  roods,  20  perches  are  in 
small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1631,  4,167;  in  1841,  5,087. 
Houses  669.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
3,660;  in  1841,  4,358.  Houses  747.  The  sur- 
face is  prevailingly  bleak  and  of  uninviting  aspect, 
yet  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  land  The 
Black  river  runs  on  the  boundary  with  co.  Gal- 
way,  but  ii,  for  a  considerable  distance,  subter- 
ranean. Dalgan-park,  a  large,  commodious  edifice, 
the  seat  of  P.  Kir  wan,  Esq.,  adorns  the  north- 
eastern  district;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wooded 
and  pleasant  demesne.  The  other  seats  of  any 
consequence  are  Moyne-lodge,  Ballyeurrin-house, 
Glencorrib-lodge,  ana  Lakefield-house.  Lough na- 
kill  lake  lies  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  has  a 
surfuce-elevation  of  93  feet  above  sea-level.  Polbeg 
turlough  lies  in  the  western  district.  The  portion 
of  Lough  Corrib  belonging  to  the  parish,  contains 
the  islet  called  Red-Island.  The  highest  ground  in 
the  parish  is  Kilroe-hill,  and  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  238  feet.  The  principal  antiquities,  ex- 
clusive of  those  at  the  village,  are  the  ruins  of  Moyne 
church.  Moyne  castle,  and  Mocorbin  castle.  The 
roads  from  Headford  to  Cong,  Kilmain,  and  Ballin- 
robe  pass  across  the  interior — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  part  of  the  benefice  and  wardenship  or 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Galway:  which  see.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £183  17s.  5d., 
and  the  quarter-parts  tithes  for  £61  5s.  9d. ;  and  the 
latter  are  payable  to  the  immediate  incumbent  of  the 
parish,  arm  are  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Tuam. 
The  parochial  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  from  1,500  to  2,000;  and  the  chapel  attached 
to  a  friary,  and  presided  over  by  two  friars,  has  an 
attendance  of  about  600.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  24,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,450  • 
and  3  pay  daily  schools  were  usually  attended  by 
about  130  scholars.  In  1843,  a  National  school  in 
the  village  was  salaried  with  £24  a-year  from  the 
Board,  and  had  on  its  books  149  boys  and  100  girls. 

SHRUEL,  or  Shrclk,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Shruel,  barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  .Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  stand*  on  the  Black  river,  and  on  the  road  from 
Ballinrobe  to  Galway,  3^  miles  south  by  east  of  Kil- 
main, 3i  north  by  east  of  Headford,  9  south-south- 
east of  Ballinrobe,  and  17  north  of  Galway.  It  is  a 
poor  secluded  and  repulsive  place;  and  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  stone  bridge  across  the  Black  river, 
its  ruins  of  an  old  monastery,  and  especially  its  ruins 
of  a  castle  which  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  and  was  the  scene  or  centre  in  1641  of  a 
cold-blooded  and  memorable  massacre.    Sir  Henry 


Bingham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  was, 
with  the  bishop  of  Killalla,  14  other  Protestant 
clergymen,  and  a  great  number  of  respectable  Pro- 
testant gentry,  obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to 
surrender  bis  stronghold  of  Castlebar,  to  Viscount 
Mayo,  and  his  son  Sir  Theobald  Bourke ;  and  he 
capitulated  on  the  condition  that  be  and  the  whole 
garrison  should  be  safely  conveyed  to  Gal  way.  "  The 
besieged  had  not  only  the  assurance  of  Lord  Mayo, 
the  great  leader  of  the  Mayo  Bourkes,  but  they  had 
the  promise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  who  assured  them  of  a  safe  delivery  at  the 


bishop  of  Killalla  sleep  with  him  in  hit  own 
But  on  Monday,  two  day*  after  their  arrival  at 
Shruel,  the  convoy  were  delivered  up  by  Lord  Mayo 
to  a  ferocious  relative  of  his  own,  Edmund  Bourke  ; 
and  when  they  were  resuming  their  journey  to  Gal- 
wav,  and  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Shruel  bridge,  they 
we're  subjected  by  that  monster  to  indiscriminate 
■laughter.  "  Some  were  shot,  others  were  piked, 
others  cast  into  the  river — even  the  ladies  were 
stabbed  with  the  skeins  of  the  ferocious  women,  who 
stripped  them  while  lying  on  the  wounded  bodies  of 
their  husbands  and  trying  to  protect  tbern.  Sixty- 
five  persona  were  slaughtered,  among  whom  were 
two  women  great  with  child,  and  all  the  clergymen, 
except  the  bishop,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and 
a  Mr.  Crowd,  who  was  so  beaten  on  the  feet  with 
cudgels,  that  he  died  shortly  after.  It  is  but  just  to 
state,  that  numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry, 
on  hearing  of  the  horrid  act,  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  survivors,  drove  off  the  ferocious  murderer*. 

care  of  them.  Amongst  others  who  exerted  thero  - 
selves  in  this  humane  labour,  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
to  mention  that  the  old  abbot  of  Ross  Reilly,  Brian 
Kilkelly.  hastened  to  the  spot,  did  all  be  could  for 
the  wounded,  brought  the  bishop's  wife  and  children 
to  his  abbey,  and  for  several  days  entertained  them  to 
the  best  of  his  meant,  until  they  were  removed  to  a 
more  convenient  retreat."  The  Earl  of  Clanriewrdc 
•ays,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  19,  "I  received 


day  a  large  relation  of  the  inhuman  and  barbarous 
massacre  of  the  poor  English,  from  Pierce  Lvnch, 
my  tenant  of  Shruel,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  that 
cruelty  being  done  upon  and  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge  before  the  castle ;  the  number  of  the  English 
one  hundred.  He  affirms  it  was  done  by  those  in 
the  countv  of  Mayo,  and  who,  being  before  witb  my 
Lord  of  Mayo,  would  fain  have  lodged  within  my 
castle,  but  neither  entreaties  nor  threats  could 


vail. 


Fairs  are  held  at  Shruel  on  Easter 


>ula  pre- 
Mouday, 


fort  of  Galway;  and  this  was  not  all— Lord  Mayo,  '  SI  LLERMORE,  agreat  moorland  tract  of  country, 
the  night  the  convoy  arrived  at  Shruel,  made  the   partly  in  the  barony  of  Galway,  but  chiefly  in  that 


July  26,  and  Nov.  1 1 .  Area  of  the  village,  38  a 
Pop.,  in  1831,  507;  in  1841,  729.  Houses  122. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  55;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  51 ;  in  other  pursuits,  30. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 6 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  53 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  64;  on  means  not  specified,  11. 

SHYANE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Eliogurty, 
•2\  miles  north-north -east  of  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length,  southward,  I1,  mile;  extreme 
breadth.  1 ;  area.  909  acres.  34  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  313;  in  1841,  359.  Houses  55.  The  land  is 
good,  and  brings  a  high  rent.  The  only  noticeable 
object*  are  the  hamlet  of  Rossestown,  the  ruins  of 
Shyane  church  or  Templeshyane,  and  the  tile  of  an 
old  castle.— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Thurles  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Cashel.  '1  be  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£31  St.  6d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £13  I  It.  6d. ;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the  representatives  of 
Nath.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Noan.  In  1834,  the  parish- 
ionert  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  bad  on  its  books  30  boys  and  20  girls. 
SIERKYRAN.  See  Seirxyran. 
8ILLAN  (.Lough),  a  lake  in  the  parishes  of  Sher- 
cock  and  Knockbride,  barony  of  Clonkee,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  It  extends  1$  mile  north-westward,  has  a 
mean  breadth  of  not  more  than  3  furlongs,  tends 
forth  the  nascent  stream  of  the  Annalee  river,  pos- 
sesses considerable  picturesqueness,  commences  a 
few  perches  north  of  the  village  of  Shercock,  and  is 
skirted  along  its  east  side  by  the  road  from  Dublin 
to  Clones. 

S1LLERMORK.  agreat  i 
partly  in  the  barony  of 
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of  Moycullen,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  compre- 
hends the  greater  part  of  the  parishes  of  Rahoon, 
Moycullen,  and  Killanin,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  parish  of  Kilcummin,  and  is,  in  it*  southern  part, 
identical  with  the  northern  sea-hoard  of  the  bay  of 
Galway,  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Galway  to  the  bay  of  Casleh  or  Costello.  "  The 
greater  part  of  this  cro.it  tract  of  moor  and  bog," 
said  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  his  official  report  of  1814,  "  i* 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sillermore  mountain ;  it 
is  in  fact,  however,  a  flat  country,  which,  although 
rocky  and  uneven,  does  not  exhibit  any  mountains, 
and  very  few  bills,  except  toward  the  northern  cor- 
ner.  The  shape  is  nearly  an  isosceles  triangle,  hav- 
ing Galway  at  the  vertex;  and  the  sides  extending 
to  Learn  on  the  north-west,  and  to  Cottle  bay  on  the 
south-west,  and  each  about  15  Irish  miles,  with  11 
miles  of  base,  the  contents  being  somewhat  more 
than  50,000  Irish  acres.  The  interior  of  this  great 
moor  is  inaccessible  but  to  a  person  on  foot,  and  is 
nearly  uninhabited — one  road  scarcely  passable  for 
carriages,  runs  along  the  shoie  from  Galway  to  Cos- 
tello bay,  and  a  bridle  road  has  been  begun  from  near 
Oughterard  to  the  same  place;  one  or  two  other 


roads  enter  a  little  way  on  the  north-east  tide, 
loor  has  been  cleared  and  e 


cultivated  with  sue- 
more  than  a  mile  from  Galway, 
and  there  is  a  stripe  of  cultivation  along  the  shore, 
all  of  it,  however,  much  roughened  by  naked  blocks  j 
of  granite ;  there  are  also  a  few  patches  along  the 
north-east  aide,  upon  the  hills  overhanging  the  lime- 
stone field,  which  show  tolerable  estivation;  in 
the  interior  there  are  some  pieces  of  scrubby  wood, 
as  upon  the  Ferbagh  and  Spiddal  rivers.  In  order  to 
open  up  this  tract,  I  should  propose  to  lay  out  a 
great  road  through  the  centre  of  it  into  Conamara, 
with  branches  on  one  aide  towards  the  sea,  arid  on 
the  other  the  limestone  field,  but  these  must  be 
designed  with  more  attention  than  the  present  at- 
tempts at  bridle  roads,  which  seem  only  calculated 
to  perpetuate  the  present  sterility." 

SILLIES  (The),  a  river  of  the  western  division 
of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  rises  among  j 
the  uplands  of  the  parish  of  Innismacsaint,  at  nearly 
equal  distances  from  Belleek  and  Church-hill,  car- 
ries off  the  superluent  waters  of  several  small  lakes 
among  these  uplands,  runs  eastward  and  south-east- 
ward in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  be  at  a  greater 
distance  than  3?  miles  from  Lower  Lough  Erne, 
and,  without  including  a  countless  number  of  minor 
sinaoaitie*,  has  a  course  of  about  19  miles  to  the 
river  Erne  at  a  point  1  mile  above  Eriniskillen.  It 
rises  within,  or  on  the  boundaries  of,  the  parishes 
of  Innismacsaint,  Devenish,  Boho,  Clecnish,  and 
Rossory,  in  the  baronies  of  Magheraboy  and  Glen- 
m  ley  ;  and  it  traverses  a  series  of  close  scenes  of 
considerable  beauty. 
SILVER-HILL,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 


h  by  west  of  the  town  of 
Donegal,  and  lifts  it*  summit  to  the  altitude  of 
1.967  feet  above  sea-level. 
8ILVERMINES,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kit- 
barony  of  Upper  Orroond,  co.  Tipperary, 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Toomavara  to 
>r  direct  road  from  Roacrea  to  Lim- 
4J  miles  south  -  south  -  west  of  Nenagh,  7i 
south-west  by  west  of  Toomavara,  9  north-east  of 
Newport- Tip.,  and  744  south-west  by  west  of  Dub- 
lin. A  mountainous  country  which  immediately 
turrounds  it,  is  popularly  called  the  Silvermines 
mountains,  forms  parfrof  the  great  Keeper  or  Slieve- 
kiaialta  congeries,  and  is  separated  from  the  central 
,  the  Keeper  mountain  itself, 

to 


height  of  that  congeries,  the  Keeper  mountain  it* 
only  by  Gusn-Colloo,  which  extend*  from  east 


west  within  less  than  2  mile*  of  the  south  side  of 

the  village.  The  principal  height  of  the  Silvermine* 
portion  of  the  congeries  rises  lff  mile  south- west  of 
the  village,  and  lift*  its  summit  to  the  altitude  of 
1.007  feet  above  sea- level.  The  mountains,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  very  rich  in  minerals ;  and 
they,  at  the  same  time,  present  noble  feature*  and 
combinations  of  romantic  and  powerful  scenery. 
"  The  hills,"  said  Mr.  Holmes  in  1801,  "  bear  all 
the  outward  marks  of  internal  wealth.  I  never  saw 
finer  studies  for  the  painter ;  the  various 
the  effects  of  mineral  water  dropping 
and  oozing  through  their  jagged  tides,  the 
fragment*  split  from  the  mountain's  tides,  where  the 
dark  gashes,  torn  and  blackened  by  the  explosion  of 
the  powder  in  mining,  a  few  blasted  stump*  and  burnt 
herbage,  give  it  all  the  character  of  Salvator's  sav- 
agely-picturesque pencil ;  it  wanted  but  a  few  of  his 
cotidottori  to  give  the  finish,  and  these  it  was  easy  for 
the  mind  to  furnish.  From  the  innumerable  shafts 
and  levels,  with  other  works  overgrown  with  creeping 
briers  and  weeds,  it  appears  that  those  mine*  have 
been  worked  with  vigour  even  some  centuries  back. 
The  present  inhabitants  do  not  remember  them  ever 
to  have  been  productive  of  silver;  yet  few  places 
obtain  a  name  that  does  not  originate  from  their  pro- 
perties, appearances.  fcc.  And  as  those  mines  even 
give  their  names  to  a  large  district,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  our  ancestors  worked  them  as  silver 
mines,  though  now  they  are  dwindled  into  insignifi- 
cance, through  want  of  enterprise  and  capital.''  The 
mines  were  worked,  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  William  Rus- 
sell and  Sir  Charles  Brook,  who  held  them  from  the 
Crown ;  but,  during  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  works 
were  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  workmen  massacred, 
by  a  body  of  rebels.  These  rebels,  "  not  content 
to  lay  waste  the  mine,  and  to  demolish  all  the  works 
thereunto  belonging,  did  accompany  this  their  bar- 
barousnesa  with  bloody  cruelty  against  the  poor 
workmen,  such  as  were  employed  about  the  melting 
and  refining  of  the  ore,  and  in  all  offices  thereunto 
belonging ;  the  which  some  of  them  being  English, 
and  the  rest  Dutch  (because  the  Irish  have  no  skill 
at  all  in  any  of  those  things,  had  never  been  em- 
ployed in  this  mine  otherwise  than  to  dig  it  and  to 
do  other  labours),  were  all  put  to  the  sword  by 
them,  except  a  very  few  who  by  flight  escaped  their 
hands."  Dr.  Boate  describes  the  silver  of  the  mines 
as  "  very  fine,  so  as  the  farmers  sold  it  at  Dublin 
for  5s.  2d.  sterling  the  ounce ;  as  for  the  lead,  that 
they  sold  on  the  place  for  £11  sterling  the  ton,  and 
for  £12  at  the  city  of  Limerick.  The  king  had  the 
sixth  part  of  the  silver  for  bis  share,  and  the  tenth 
part  of  the  lead,  the  rest  remaining  to  the  farmers, 
whose  clear  profit  was  estimated  to  be  worth  £2,000 
sterling  yearly."  1  he  lead  ore  was  exceedingly 
pure,  and  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  silver 
than  any  other  Irish  ore  except  that  of  Bangor. 
The  mines  are  now  the  property  of  Lord  Dunally  ; 
and  have  been  leased  from  hi*  lordship,  and  recently 
brought  into  extensive  operation  by  an  English 
Mining  company.  Shellee,  the  locality  of  other  lead 
mines  (see  Shellee],  is  situated  2  miles  to  the  west ; 
and  Kilboy-house,  the  residence  of  Lord  Dunally, 
is  situated  Ij  mile  to  the  east-north-east.  This 
mansion  is  spacious ;  the  home-grounds  are  chastely 
beautiful;  and  the  park  extend*  to  the  base  of  the 
hill?,  and  blends  there  with  roost  imposing  mountain- 
scenery.  The  demesne  contains  the  richest  land  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  Silvermines,  and  is  adorned  with 
some  of  the  largest  ash  and  oak  trees  in  the  luxuriant 
Drmond.    Within  a  mile  of  the  village 
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i  May  1,  June  8.  and  Sept.  8.    The  Silver- 
dispensary  is  within  the  Nenagh  Poor-law 
union,  and  acrve*  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of 
6,358;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  expended  XI 17  12s.  Ad., 
and  administered  to  850  patients.    Area  of  the  vil-  \ 
lage.  25  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  791;  in  1841,  G82.  ; 
Houses  122.    Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 66;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  34;  in  other  j 
suits,  29.    Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
ty  and  professions,  8 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
j  ou  their  own  manual  labour,  68 ;  on  means  not 
specified.  1. 

SILVER  RIVER  (This),  a  rivulet  of  the  west-  i 
era  district  of  King's  county,  Leinster.  It  rises  in 
the  barony  of  Ballybrit,  among  the  Slievebloom 
mountains,  near  the  Wolf- Trap  Gap,  and  pursues 
a  course  of  about  15  miles,  prevailingly  north-north- 
westward, to  the  river  Brosna,  at  a  poiut  about  2 
miles  above  Ferbane.  It  drains  a  large  extent  of 
boggy  country.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  stream 
which  flow*  westward  from  Lough  Annagh. 

SILVER  STREAM.    See  Ajugadeew. 

SIMON  ST  OWN,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Kilkea  and  Moone,  1  mile  south-south-west , 
of  Ballytore,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.    It  was  a  curacy 
in  the  dio.  of  Dublin,  but  is  now  incorporated  with 
Timolin. 

SINGLAND,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  quondam 
county  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  2  miles  south-south- 
east of  the  centre  of  the  city,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
■ter.  It  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  corps  of  the  treasurershipof  Limerick  cathedral. 
See  Limerick.  The  hamlet  of  Singland  formerly 
had  fairs  on  Easter- Tuesday  and  Dec.  11. 

SINGLE-STREET,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Innismacsaint,  and  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bally- 
shannon,  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
Area,  12  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  314.    Houses  G3. 

SION-HILL,  a  hill  on  the  north  border  of  the 
parish  of  Killucan,  2  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Killucan,  barony  of  Farbill,  co.  Westmeath,  Lein-  J 
ster.  Though  lifting  its  summit  to  the  altitude  of 
only  497  feet  above  sea-level,  it  makes  a  conspicuous  j 
figure  in  the  midst  of  a  great  expanse  of  low  and  flat 
country,  and  arrests  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
both  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Mullingar,  and  on 
that  from  Dublin  to  Granard. 

SION-MILLS,  a  large  linen-yarn  factory  on  the 
river  Mourae,  about  3  miles  south  of  Strabane,  bar- 
ony of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  say,  "  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  estab- 
lishments it  hat  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  visit 
in  any  country.  We  have  inspected  manufactories 
of  much  greater  extent  than  the  Sion-Mills,  but  have 
never  witnessed  with  greater  gratification  the  prac- 
tical and  efficient  working  of  a  fine  moral  system. 
The  Mills  are  situated  on  the  river  Mourne,  which 
rushes  along  with  a  rapid  and  continued  current, 
and  is  about  one  of  the  best  water-powers  in  Great 
Britain,  the  supply  being  not  only  large,  but  con- 
stant. About  80  horsepower  is  now  employed  to 
drive  8,000  spindles ;  yet  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
water  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Instead  of  the 
hot  furnace,  long  chimneys,  and  dense  smoke,  ren- 
dering still  more  unhealthy  the  necessarily  close  at- 
mosphere of  manufactories  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
apinning  of  flax  and  tow  into  linen  yarn,  there  is  a 
clean,  handsome,  well- ventilated  building,  where 
nearly  700  of  a  peasantry,  which,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  manufactory,  were  starving  and 
idle — not  from  choice,  but  necessity — are  now  con- 
stantly employed,  and  the  air  is  as  pure  and  as  fresh 
as  on  the  borders  of  the  wildest  prairie  or  the  boldest 
coast.    The  bare  fact  of  such  a  population  being 


taught  industrious  habits,  and  receiving  full  rem  n- 
neration  for  their  time  and  labour,  is  a  blessing,  but 
not  the  onlv  one  enjoyed  by  this  favoured  peasantry  ; 
agricultural  labour  is  not  neglected,  because  five  out 
of  the  700  are  women  and  girls— creatures  who,  but 
for  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Herdman 
(to  whom,  and  the  Mulhollands  of  Belfast,  Tyrone, 
is  indebted  for  this  establishment),  would  be  found 
cowering  over  the  embers  of  their  turf  fires,  or  beg- 
ging along  the  way-sides  for  morsels  of  food.  But 
this  system  of  social  order  and  social  industry  is  not, 
as  we  have  said,  the  only  advantage  enjoyed  at  Sion- 
Mills.  Cottages  of  simple  construction,  but  sound 
and  comfortable,  have  been  built  for  the  workmen 
and  their  families ;  a  school  is  established,  and  to  the 
Sunday  school  the  Messrs.  Herdman  themselves  at- 
tend, taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the  educational 
progress  of  their  work  people,  and  distributing  motives 
to  improvement,  lavishly  and  judiciously.  Nor  are 
they  behind  London  in  the  idea  that  the  people  may 
denve  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  more  refined 
tastes  into  the  business  of  every-day  life.  The  tra- 
veller's ear  is  refreshed,  if  be  pass  along  during  the 
long  evenings  of  winter,  or  the  bright  cheerful  ones 
of  summer,  by  the  music  of  a  full  band ;  and  instead 
of  the  saddened  hearts  and  saddened  features,  he  has 
been  led  to  suppose  inseparable  from  the  crowded 
factory,  he  hears  a  chorus  of  cheerful  noises,  or  the 
echoes  of  dancing  feet.  The  Messrs.  Herdman  are 
also  anxious  that  the  minds  of  their  operatives  should 
not  only  be  softened,  but  expanded,  and  have  pur- 
chased for  their  instruction  a  splendid  apparatus  for 
the  exhibition  of  astronomical  diagrams.  We  visited 
several  of  the  factory  dwellings,  and  found  that,  in 
many  instances,  they  combined  the  small  comforts  of 
town  rooms,  with  the  peculiar  ad  vantages  of  country 
cottages.  We  never  saw  a  more  healthy  population, 
and  the  watchful  care  of  the  proprietors  has  effec- 
tually prevented  the  growth  of  immorality,  supposed 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  factory  system." 

SIX-MILE-BRIDGE,  a  small  market  and  post 
town  in  the  parish  of  Kilfinaghta,  barony  of  Lower 
Bunratty,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Ougarnee,  and  on  the  east  road  from  Limerick 
to  1  '.lines,  4J  miles  cast-south-east  of  Newruarket-on- 
Fergus,  8  north-north- west  of  Limerick,  11  south- 
east of  Ernies,  and  101  j  south-west  by  west  of  Dub- 
lin. It  was  formerly  a  place  of  note ;  but  has,  for 
upwards  of  half-a-century,  been  in  a  rapidly  declining 
condition.  It  has  a  church,  two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  a  bridewell,  a  small  court-house,  the  skele- 
ton of  a  beautiful  market-house,  an  extensive  flour- 
mill,  and  the  ruins  of  an  oil-mill ;  and  it  is  a  con- 
stabulary station,  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Killaloe.  Courts  of  quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town, — the  Utter  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  every  month.  A  fair  is  held  on 
Dec.  6.  Within  about  a  mile  of  the  town  are  the 
seats  of  CasUecrine,  Henry  Butler,  Esq.  ;  Castle- 
crine  -  cottage  ;  Ball)  sheen  -  house 
house;  Castle- villa;  Cappagl 
house  ;    Ballintlea  -  lodge  ; 

Elderberry  -  house ;  and  Mount -I  vers,  Mr.  I  vers. 
Area  of  the  town,  39  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,491  ;* 
in  1841, 848.  Houses  152.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  64  s  in  manufactures  and  trade,  72 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  36.  Famines  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  6  ;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 74;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  87;  on  means 
not  specified,  5. 

SIX-MILE-BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
barony  of  f 
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crick,  Munster.  It  stand*  on  the  river  Commogue, 
and  on  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Mm  if.  1}  mile 
north-north- weit  of  the  romantic  Lough  Our,  3} 
miles  north  of  Bruff,  and  7|  south-south-east  of 
Limerick.  In  it*  vicinity  are  the  seats  of  Grange, 
Rawlinatown,  Cahir,  Scule-hill,  and  Rockstown. 
A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the  Limerick 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing 
a  pop.  of  4,768 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £91 
17s.,  and  administered  to  840  patients.  Area  of  the 
village,  5  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  174.    Houses  28. 

SIX-MILE-CROSS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Termonmaguirk,  barony  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Cloghfin  rivulet,  and  on 
the  roads  from  Dunganuan  to  Omagh,  and  from 
Pomeroy  to  Fintona,  6}  miles  north-north- west  of 
Ballvgawley,  7  west-south- west  of  Pomeroy,  and  7 
south-east  by  east  of  Omagh.  It  has  a  meeting- 
house and  a  Hibernian  Society's  schoolhouse.  A 
fair  is  held  on  the  19th  of  every  month.  Area  of 
the  village,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  275;  in  1841, 
353.    Houses  68. 

SIX-MI  LE- WATER,  (The)  a  rivulet  of  the  cen- 
tral district  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 


Antrim, 
flows 

westward,  on  the  boundary  between  the  barony  of 
Upper  Antrim  on  the  right,  and  the  baronies  of 
Lower  Belfast  and  Lower  Massarene  on  the  left,  to 
the  head  of  Antrim  bay  or  the  north-east  comer  of 
Lough  Neagb,  immediately  below  the  town  of  An- 
trim. On  the  banks  of  this  clear  and  beautiful 
stream  are  the  very  extensive  and  interesting  bleach- 
ing-grounds  and  warehouses  of  W.  Chaine,  Esq. 
"We  have  never,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "seen 
pastoral  beauty  so  happily  combined  with  the  beauty 
of  industry  as  in  this  prosperous  and  picturesque 
establishment,  a  series  of  factories  which,  as  it  were, 
dot  the  banks  of  the  gushing  river.  The  highroad 
traveller,  much  as  he  may  admire  the  wide-spreading 
bleachgreens,  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  various 
residences  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, — the 
clean,  well-dressed,  homely,  and  happy  appearance 
of  the  inhabitants, — can  form  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  graceful  recesses  of  this  sylvan  spot.  It  is  un- 
rivalled in  its  way — trees,  rocks,  banks,  and  paths, 
screened  from  the  sun,  and  terminating  in  vistas, 
revealing  the  fine  country  beyond ;  while  at  your 
feet  the  waters  rush  to  their  trained  courses,  and  set 
at  work  the  machinery  of  those  mighty  mills — mills 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  clear,  vigorous, 
and  benevolent  mind,  and  steady  persevering  industry 
of  one  of  Ireland's  truest  friends — a  man  who,  in 
truth,  answers  to  the  character  of  the  Man  of  Ross, 
in  all  things  but  his  poverty: — 


portioned  mnid«,  nfmrrntlerd  orphan*  ble*t ; 

d  r 


■  t> mil/  who  labour  ana  the  old  who  rent' 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  describe  the  varied,  vet 
continued  beauty  of  this  scene  ;  the  river  twists  in 
the  most  fantastic  manner  ;  and  Mr.  Chaine  has 
availed  himself  not  only  of  the  best  water-power,  j 
but  has  erected  his  bleaching  machinery  where  it  I 
least  disturbs  the  aspect  of  the  whole.  In  general, 
manufacturers  care  httle  or  nothing  for  the  pictur- 
esque ;  as  long  as  the  mechanism  that  enriches  pro- 
reeds  prosperously,  they  are  heedless  of  injury 
inflicted  on  river  or  mountain  ;  but  this  good  man 
venerates  Nature,  and  instead  of  outraging  either 
her  form  or  her  laws,  he  wiles  her  into  partnership 
with  what  is  useful  and  beneficial  in  art  and  manu- 
fartnre." 

8KEA,  a  hamlet  in  the  pariah  of  Cleenish,  barony 
"f  Glenawley.  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  stands 
3J  miles  south- south- west  of  Enniskillen,  on  the 


road  thence  to  Swanlinbar.  It  has  a  constabulary 
barrack,  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel; and  in  its  vicinty  are  the  demesnes  of  Skea- 
house  and  Fairwood-park.  Skea  was  forme rlv  a 
chapelry  in  the  dio.  of  Clogber ;  but  its  parochial 
character  is  now  merged  in  Cleenish. 

SKEA,  a  bill  on  the  mutual  boundary  of  the  bar- 
onies of  Kintialmeaky  and  East  Carbery,  3i  miles 
south-west  of  Bandon,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  forms 
part  of  the  southern  screen  of  the  valley  of  the  Ban- 
don river. 

SKEAGH,  a  hill  in  the  parish  and  barony  of 
Rathconrath,  8  miles  west  of  Mullingar,  co.  W<est- 
meath,  Leinster.  It  adjoins  the  north  side  of  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Rally  mahon  and  Lanesborough  ; 
and  its  summit  commands  a  view  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Longford. 

SREAN,  or  Skeen,  a  lake,  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmactranny  and  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co.  81igo, 
and  partly  in  the  parishes  of  Boyle  and  Ardcarn, 
barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaugbt.  It 
measures  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  5  furlongs  in 
breadth,  and  has  a  surface- elevation  of  164  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Only  4  of  a  mile  east  of 
it,  lies  Lough  Meelagh  in  the  parish  of  I 

SKEHEEURINKY. 
Caves. 

SKEIRKE,  or  Skihk,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clandonagh,  1*  mile  south-south- west  of  Borris-in- 
Ossory,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  westward, 
2}  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  2i  ;  area,  8,337  acres, 
6  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9)1;  in  1841,  1.056. 
Houses  172.  The  surface  consists,  in  general,  of 
good  land  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  cross  road  from 
Borris-in-Ossory  to  Errill.  A  height  at  the  church 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  516  fret ;  and 
another  on  the  southern  border  has  an  altitude  of 
646  feet.  The  only  scat  is  Ballymeelish-house.  In 
the  south-western  district  is  a  ruined  old  castle. 
The  height  at  the  church  commands  an  extensive 
view,  as  is  intimated  by  the  name  Ci-Eirk,  con. 
tract ed  into  Skeirke ;  and  is  surmounted  by  a  pagnn 
temple.  "  Its  area  is  surrounded  with  a  deep 
intrenchment ;  and  within  it  is  a  pyramidal  stone, 


6  feet  high,  with  the  stumps  of  others  which  made 
the  temple.  Towards  the  east  is  a  cromlech,  and 
to  the  north  an  high  keep  or  exploratory  fort,  and 
contiguous  is  the  parochial  church." — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £45 ;  glebe, 
£344  7s.  lOd.  Gross  income,  £389  7s.  lOd. ;  nett, 
£352  14s.  Id.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  incura. 
bent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Gowran,  in  the  dio. 
of  Ossory;  and  is  non-resident  in  Skeirke.  A  curate 
receives  a  salary  of  £83.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £90 ;  and  are  impropriate  in  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  The  church 
was  built  in  1831,  bv  means  of  a  loan  of  £461  10s. 
d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
;  attendance  50.  In  1834,  the 
amounted  to  37,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  896 ; 
and  2  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried 
with  £3  a-year  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
and  £5  from  the  vicar — had  on  their  books  94  boys 
and  49  girls. 

SKELLIGS  (The),  three  insular  rocks  in  the 
barony  of  Iveragh,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  small- 
est, called  the  Lemon  Rock,  lies  1|  mile  south-west 
of  the  extremity  of  Puffin  Island,  and  4  $  south  by 
west  of  Rrav  Head  ;  the  middle  one,  called  the 
Little  Skellig,  lies  iU  miles  south  -  west  of  the 
Lemon  Rock .  and  the  largest,  called  the  Great 
Skellig.  lies  1*  mile  south-west  of  the  Little  Skel- 
lig. The  Lemon  Rock  is  a  low,  round  rock,  always 
above  water,  and  too  near  the  land  to  be  dangerous 
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to  ship* ;  but  it  exhibits  nothing  remarkable,  except 
■  great  profusion  of  different  species  of  sea-fowl. 
The  Little  Skellig  has  a  cliffy  and  very  singular 
outline.  and  possesses  the  curious  and  interesting 
property  of  being  the  only  land  in  the  kingdom  on 
which  gannets  nestle  and  breed.   "  In  the  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "the  country 
people  resort  hither  in  small  boats,  when  the  sea  is 
calm,  to  catch  these  birds;  they  eat  the  (lesh,  which 
is  fli<hy  and  rank ;  but  the  principal  profit  is  made  by 
the  feathers.    The  birds  are  exceeding  fat,  and  the 
persons  who  take  them,  carry  on  a  kind  of  traffic 
with  them,  by  exchanging  two  salted  puffins  for  a 
peck  of  meal."   The  Great  Skellig  is  an  enormous 
and  precipitous  mass  of  rock,  soaring  sheer  up  from 
the  water  in  two  pinnacles, —the  loftier  710  feet  in 
altitude ;  and  it  is  usually  lashed  round  the  base 
by  a  tumbling,  roaring,  and  tremendous  sea.  The 
soundings  of  the  ocean  in  the  immediate  vicinity  arc 
said  to  be  deeper  than  in  any  part  of  the  English 
Channel,  or  of  the  portion  of  the  German  ocean 
lying  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland ,  the  un- 
broken and  horrific  roll  of  the  Atlantic  runs  right 
against  the  rock  in  all  winds  except  those  from  the 
east ;  and  in  stormy  weather,  or  even  when  the 
ocean  is  but  a  little  disturbed,  any  attempt  to  land 
upon  the  rock  is  either  dangerous  or  altogether 
futile.  A  tiny  sort  of  creek  on  the  south-west  side, 
and  a  small  spot  on  the  south  side,  are  the  only 
possible  landing-places  even  during  a  calm;  and 
either  of  these  is  used  which  happens,  at  the  time 
of  a  stranger's  visit,  to  be  the  better  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  ocean -swell.     The  central  division 
of  the  island  has  an  altitude  of  only  about  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  flat  and  plain,  and  corn- 
about  three  acres  of  ground,  formerly  under 
ition  ;  but  the  two  end  divisions  consist  of 
perpendicular  rocks,  which  shoot  aloft  nearly 
in  the  manner  of  the  sublime  and  terrific  "stacks"  of 
the  Shetland  Islands  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  which,  in  a  beetling  and  dreadful  manner, 
overhang  the  sea.     Two  bghtbouses  have  been 
erected  upon  the  island,  the  loftiest  at  the  height  of 
between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  the  maintenance  of  them  cost  during  the  year  1 840, 
£1,417  2s.  6d.,_ and  during  the  year  1843,  £1.197 
16s.  9d.    A  road  was  also,  at  great  expense,  made 
up  the  island  to  the  lighthouses.  Four  families  con- 
nected with  the  lighthouses  reside  on  the  island ; 
and  are  regularly  provisioned  for  several  months. 
Wells  of  fresh  water_or  at  least  of  water  only  a 
little  brackish— exist  on  the  island,  several  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  as  they  evidently 
spring  up  as  fountains  from  the  ocean,  they  are 
justly  regarded  as  a  great  natural  curiosity.  An 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  said  to  have 
of  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  8t. 
anciently  stood  on  the  central  or  flat 
part  of  the  island ;  but,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
wildness  and  inaccessibleness  of  the  site,  it  was 
removed  to  the  continent.    Several  cells,  alleged  to 
have  been  chapels,  still  stand  on  the  island  .  and  are 
built,  in  the  ancient  Roman  manner,  of  stone  cu- 
riously closed  and  jointed,  without  either  mortar  or 
cement,  are  impervious  to  the  air,  and  terminate  at 
the  top  in  circular  arches  of  stone.    These  cells  or 
chapels,  and  the  two  wells  of  water,  are  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael  the  archangel ;  and,  together  with 
some  stone  crosses  and  other  objects  of  reputed  sanc- 
tity, were,  for  a  long  period,  a  sufficiently  powerful 
attraction  to  draw  to  the  island  crowds  of  supersti- 
tion- pilgrims  and  devotees.    "  The  soil,"  says  Dr. 
Smith,  "is  but  thin,  and  yet  the  herbage  is  short 
and  sweet ;  the  ridges  where  com  had  formerly  been 
•own  are  still  visible.    Here  are  several  stone  crosses 


erected,  at  which  the  pilgrims  perform  certain  station- 
ary prayers,  and  have  peculiar  orisons  to  perform  at 
each  station.    When  they  have  visited  the  cells  and 
chapels,  they  ascend  the  top  of  the  rock,  part  of  which 
is  performed  by  squeezing  through  a  hollow  part,  re- 
sembling the  funnel  or  shaft  of  a  chimney,  which  tbey 
term  the  Needle's  Eye.  This  ascent  f  although  there 
are  holes  and  steps  cut  into  the  rock  to  climb  by) 
is  far  from  being  gained  without  trouble  ;  but  when 
this  obstacle  is  surmounted,  the  pilgrim  arrives  at  a 
small  flat  place,  about  a  yard  broad,  which  slopes 
•way  down  both  sides  of  the  rock  to  the  ocean.  On 
the  further  side  of  this  flat,  which,  from  its  narrow- 
ness on  the  top.  is  a  kind  of  isthmus,  the  ascent  is 
gained  by  climbing  up  a  smooth  sloping  rock,  that 
only  leans  out  a  very  little,  and  this  they  call  the 
stone  of  pain,  from  the  difficulty  of  its  ascent ;  there 
are  a  few  shallow  boles  cut  into  it,  where  tbey  fix 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  by  which  tbey  scramble  up. 
This  kind  of  a  sloping  wall  is  about  12  feet  high,  and 
the  danger  of  mounting  it  seems  terrible;  for  if  a  per- 
son should  slip,  he  might  tumble  on  either  side  of  the 
isthmus,  down  a  precipice,  headlong,  many  fathoms 
intothesea:  when  this  difficult  passage  is  surmounted, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  way  up  to  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  is  much  less  difficult.    On  the  top 
are  two  stations  to  visit,  where  there  are  also  some 
stone  crosses.    The  first  is  called  the  Eagle's  Nest, 
probably  from  its  extreme  height,  for  here  a  person 
seems  to  have  got  into  the  superior  region  of  the 
air;  and  it  is  ascended,  by  the  help  of  some  steps 
cut  into  the  rock,  without  much  difficulty.    If  the 
reader  can  conceive  a  person  poised,  as  it  were,  or 
rather  perched,  on  the  summit  of  this  pinnacle,  be- 
holding the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean  all  around 
him,  except  towards  the  east,  where  the  lofty  moun- 
tains on  the  shore  appear  like  so  many  low  houses 
overlooked  from  the  lofty  dome  of  some  cathedral, 
he  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  tremen- 
dousness  and  awfulness  of  such  a  prospect.  The 
second  station  which  the  devotees  have  to  visit  on 
this  height,  and  which  is  attended  with  the  utmost 
horror  and  peril,  is  by  some  called  the  Spindle,  and 
others  the  Spit,  which  is  a  long  narrow  fragment  of 
the  rock,  projecting  from  the  summit  of  this  fright- 
ful place,  over  a  raging  sea,  and  this  is  walked  to  by 
a  narrow  path  of  only  two  feet  in  width,  and  several 
steps  in  length.     Here  the  devotees,  women  as 
well  as  men,  get  astride  on  this  rock,  and  so  edge 
forward,  until  they  arrive  at  a  stone  cross,  which 
some  bold  adventurer  cut  formerly  on  its  extreme 
end;  and  here  having  repeated  a  paternoster,  re- 
turning from  thence  concludes  the  penance.    To  get 
back  down  the  stone  of  pain  is  attended  with  some 
address,  in  order  to  land  safe  on  the  neck  of  rock 
which  I  called  an  isthmus.    Many  persons,  about 
20  years  ago,  came  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Ire- 
land to  perform  these  penances,  but  the  zeal  of  such 
adventurous  devotees  hath  been  very  much  cooled  of 
late." 

SKENER-ISLAND.    See  She  kick. 

8  K  E  R  R I E  S,  a  fishing  to  wn  in  t  he  parish  of  Holm- 
patrick,  barony  of  East  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  a  little  headland.  }  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  railway,  3  miles  south-east  of  Balbrig- 
gan,  3)  north  by  west  of  Rush,  8  north-north-east 
of  Swords,  and  15  north-cast  by  north  of  Dub- 
lin. It  is  the  largest  fishing  town  between  Howtb 
atfti  Drogheda,  and  presents  a  clean  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. Its  principal  street  is  wide,  and  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  but  is  irregularly  built.  The  town 
has  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  small  Me- 
thodist mecting-housc,  a  dispensary,  a  small  inn,  ar.d 
several  public-houses.    The  dispensary  is  within  th« 
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Balrothery  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district 
containing  a  pop.  of  3,688;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £107  17>.  7*1..  and  administered  to  1,066  pa- 
taenia.    Fairs  are  held  on  April  28  and  Aug.  10.  At 
the  point  of  a  little  peninsula  adjoining  the  site  of 
the  town  is  a  hat  hour,  which  sufficiently  accommo- 
date* the  fishing  vessels  belonging  to  the  town,  and 
occasionally  affords  shelter  to  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring small  ports ;  and  opposite  the  town,  at  the 
distance  of  from  3  furlongs  to  2  miles  from  the  shore, 
are  the  four  islets  of  Red-Island.  Colt- Island,  St. 
Patrick's  Island,  and  Shenicks  Island,  aggregately 
called  the  Skerries,  and  imposing  that  name  upon  the 
town.    "  Skerries,"  said  the  late  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  the 
report  of  his  Coast  Survey,  '*  is  the  most  considerable 
o«hing  village  on  the  east  coast.   There  is  a  good  pier 
of  420  feet  long,  which  was  built  in  1735,  partly  at  the 
public  expense,  parliament  having  granted  at  that 
time  £2,000,  and  in  1767,  £1,500  towards  the  work  j 
and  it  was  proposed  to  extend  this  pier  into  10  feet 
water  at  low  water.     Since  that  time,  the  pier 
having  fallen  into  decay,  the  present  proprietor, 
Hans  Hamilton,  Esq.,  has  had  it  effectually  re- 
paired and  somewhat  extended ,  it  is  now  in  good 
order,  though  rather  small  for  the  trade.   The  round 
form  of  the  head  also  is  complained  of,  as  permitting 
the  sea  to  tumble  in  along  the  pier ;  this  could  be 
corrected  by  a  jetty,  at  an  expense  of  £400  or  £500. 
The  bay  or  road  of  Skerries  is  clean,  of  easy  access, 
and  affords  good  shelter  in  southerly  or  westerly 
wind*.    It  would  be  very  possible  to  convert  it  into 
an  excellent  safety-harbour  for  this  coast,  by  a  mole 
on  the  ledge,  called  the  Cross,  and  turning  olf  to  the 
westward,  or  by  prolonging  the  pier  into  deep  water. 
For  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Skerries,  we  have  a  low 
Mndy  shore,  the  beach  extending  at  low  water  off 
to  Shenicks  Island ;  the  limestone  country  then  com- 
mences near  Hacketstown  ;  the  shore  is  a  cliff  for  one 
mile  farther,  to  the  little  bay  of  Lough  Shinny." 
The  surface  of  the  country  immediately  around  the 
town  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  is  beautifully  diver- 
sified.   Within  about  a  mile,  are  the  mansions  of 
Milverton  and  Hackctstown,  the  seats  respectively 
of  Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Johnstown.     A  charming 
road  leads  along  the  cliffy  shore,  and  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway,  to  Balbrig- 
pan.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Skerries  divide 
their  labour  between  fishing  in  the  deep  sea,  and 
tilling  httle  pendicles  of  land  which  are  attached  to 
their  houses ;  and  numbers  of  the  females,  as  in 
Balbriggan  and  its  neighbourhood,  embroider  mus- 
lins for  the  manufacturers  of  Belfast  and  Glasgow. 
In  Sept.  1575,  Sir  Henry  Sydney  landed  at  Sker- 
ries, immediately  after  having  been  appointed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Lord -deputy  ship  of  Ireland. 
A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin  takes 
designation  from  Skerries,  and  has  chapels  here  and 
■t  Mil  verton.   Area  of  the  town,  81  acres.   Pop.,  in 
1831.2,556;  in  1841,  2,417.    Houses  498.  Fami. 
lies  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  134;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  327 ;  in  other  pursuits,  57.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
9;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  132;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  355 ;  on  means  not  specified,  22. 

SKERRIES  f The),  three  small  rocky  islets 
about  a  mile  north-east  of  Portrusb,  parish  of  Bal- 
ly welhra,  barony  of  Lower  Dunluce,  co.  Antrim, 
tlster. 

SKERRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower  An- 
trim. 3  miles  east-north-east  of  Broughshane,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  Length,  south-westward,  7  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  44 ;  area.  26, 176  acres,  9  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  4.459,  but 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  4,405 ; 
h  1841,  5,349.    Houses  929.    All  the  central  and 


western  districts  are  part  of  the  great  upland  region 
of  the  interior  of  the  county.  The  heights  of  the 
central  district  are  called  the  Lile  Mountains,  and 
possess  a  romantic  and  highly  picturesque  character. 
The  loftiest  height  in  the  east  is  Collon-Top  moun- 
tain, situated  on  the  boundary,  and  lifting  its  sum- 
mit  to  the  altitude  of  1,419  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  western  district,  and  a  belt  along  the  south, 
constituting  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Braid 
rivulet,  are  low  and  arable  land,  yet  have,  for  the 
most  part,  a  light  and  gravelly  soil.  Tullaroore- 
lodge,  a  seat  of  Lord  O'Neill,  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  parish,  in  the  northern  vicinity  of 
Broughshane,  and  contributes  to  the  landscape  a 
large  and  pleasing  expanse  of  wood.  The  other 
principal  scats  are  Knock  boy,  Whitehall,  Bushy- 
field,  and  Oakfield.  The  chief  antiquity  is  the  ruin 
of  the  old  church.  The  roads  from  Ballymena  to 
Cusbendall,  and  from  Broughshane  to  Bailymoney, 
pass  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £399  7s. 
8d.  The  rectories  of  Skerry  and  Racavan  [see  that 
article]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Skerry.  Area, 
44,739  acres,  1  rood,  5  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
8.884.  Gross  income,  £716  3s.  9d. ;  nett,  £597 
18s.  5d.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal.  A  cu- 
rate receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  is  in 
Racavan.  A  school  house  in  Skerry  is  also  used  as 
a  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance 
of  from  40  to  60.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-bouses 
in  the  benefice  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
800  and  500.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  350 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Don- 
aghy.  In  1834.  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Skerry 
consisted  of  146  Churchmen,  3,398  Presbyterians, 
and  1,073  Roman  Catholics;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
union  consisted  of  288  Churchmen,  7,223  Presbvte- 
rians,  4  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,824  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  9  Sunday  schools  in  the  union — 7  of 
which  were  at  Ballvclougban,  Loughconnelly,  Co- 
reue,  Broughshane,  Racavan,  Teeloy,  and  Lisnamur- 
gan — were  usually  attended  by  about  396  scholars ; 
12  daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  sal- 
aried with  £11  a- year  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hi- 
bemian  Society,  and  £5  from  Lord  Mountcashel,  one 
with  £2  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society, 
and  a  sum  not  reported  from  the  rector,  and  one 
with  £6  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society — had  on 
their  books  271  boys  and  31 7  girls;  and  17  daily  schools 
in  the  union  had  on  their  books  482  boys  and  439 
girls. 

SKIBBEREEN,  a  post  and  market  town  in  the 
parishes  of  Creagh  and  Abbeystrowry,  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  barony  of  West  Carhery,  co.  Cork,  M  mi- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  river  Ben,  and  on  the  south 
or  coast  road  from  Cork  to  Bantry,  10  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Roscarbery,  14  south-east  by  south 
of  Bantry,  16k  west-south-west  of  Clonakilty,  42 
south-west  of  Cork,  and  168  south-west  of  Dublin. 
The  Abbeystrowry  section  is  usually  called  Bridge- 
town ;  and  tbe  Creagh  section  was  originally  called 
Stapletown,  and  was  part  of  tbe  domain  of  the  castle 
of  Gortnaclough  belonging  to  MacCarty  Reagh. 
The  whole  town,  though  brisk  and  thriving,  is  ugly 
and  disagreeable.  The  old  parts,  which  even  20 
years  ago  comprised  much  the  larger  divisions,  are 
extremely  miserable,  and  exhibit  a  disgusting  speci- 
men of  the  excessive  penury  which  prevails  through- 
out the  bulk  of  the  small  and  second-rate  towns  oi 
Ireland.  Mr.  Weld,  when  noticing  the  town  about  40 
years  ago,  says  that  "  this  place  called  to  his  recol- 
lection the  old  story  of  an  Irish  servant  who,  being 
asked,  on  arriving  in  London,  what  be  thought  of 
I  that  city,  replied  that  London  appeared  a  mighty 
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good  sort  of  a  place,  but  was  nothing  at  all  to  Skib- 
bereen ;  and,  indeed,  Skibbereen,  in  some  respects, 
stands  unparalleled  ;  for  we  find  whole  streets  in  it 
formed  ot  cabins  without  cbimnevs,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  trench  or  ditch."  The  town,  how- 
ever,  has,  in  all  respects,  been  much  improved  un- 
der the  impulses  of  trade,  without  assistance  from 
either  family  patronage  or  parliamentary  influence ; 
and  it  now  boasts  all  the  importance  arising  from  its 
being  the  remotest  coast  town  of  any  consequence 
between  the  city  of  Cork  and  the  vast  mountainous 
district  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  Its 
public  buildings  are  a  church,  a  Methodist  meeting- 
bonne,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  several  school- 
houses,  a  sessions-house,  a  bridewell,  a  market-house, 
a  stone  bridge,  a  workhouse,  and  a  dispensary.  In 
the  vicinity  are  a  rained  church  of  the  old  monastery 
of  Abbeystrowry,  and  the  rites  of  the  ancient  castles 
of  Gortnaclough  and  Lettertinlis,  both  old  strengths 
of  MacCarthy  Reagh.  In  the  vicinity  also  are  the 
villas  of  Lakelands,  Coronea,  Cloverhiil,  and  Abbey- 
ville ;  about  S  miles  toward  Bant  r y,  is  Hollybrook, 
the  seat  of  Richard  H.  Beecher,  Esq. ;  about  2  miles 
below  the  town,  charmingly  situated  on  the  Hen,  is 
Neweourt,  the  seat  of  Beecher  Fleming,  Esq.;  at 
3  miles,  is  Creagh.  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Wrixon 
Beecher,  Bart. ;  at  the  same  distance,  but  more  to 
the  east,  is  Affadown,  the  seat  of  Henry  Beecher, 
Esq.  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Affadown  and  of  Roar- 
ing-Water bay,  is  Whitehall,  the  seat  of  Samuel 
Townaend,  Esq.  The  lands  immediately  around 
the  town  hare  a  clay  soil,  sometimes  red,  but  gene- 
rally grey,  and  prevailingly  superincumbent  upon  slaty 


and,  so  far  back  m 
century,  they  were  well  cultivated,  were  usually 
manured  with  sea-sand,  and  produced  heavy  crops  of 
corn  and  flax.  The  clothing  trade,  and  the  linen 
manufactory,  particularly  the  making  of  striped 
linens  and  handkerchiefs,  were  common  in  the  town 
when  Dr.  Smith  wrote ;  but  the  principal  trade  at 
present  is  the  retail  supply  of  British  manufactures 
and  colonial  produce  to  an  extensive  circumjacent 
district.  Yet  great  quantities  of  yarns  and  coarse 
linens  are  still  sold  at  the  fairs ;  several  large  flour- 
mills  and  breweries  are  in  operation ;  and  consider- 
able sales  are  effected  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  The  port  of  the  town 
for  sea-borne  vessels  is  2  miles  down  the  river,  and 
does  not  admit  larger  vessels  than  those  of  200  tons 
burthen  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  voyage  being 
often  rendered  dangerous  and  tedious  by  the  pre- 
valence of  westerly  winds,  the  principal  intercourse 
with  Cork  is  maintained  by  land  carriage.  Fairs  are 
held  on  July  10  and  Dec.  II.  The  town  has  a  loan 
fund,  a  savings'  bank,  and  an  office  of  the  Provincial 
Bank  of  Ireland.  In  1843,  the  loan  fund  had  a 
capital  of  £496,  circulated  £2,496  in  1.296  loan*, 
cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £57  1 9s.  7d.,  and  bad  7  de- 
positors or  proprietors  of  its  capital.  In  1838,  the 
only  public  conveyance  was  the  mail-coach  in  transit 
between  Cork  and  Bantry.  A  court  of  quarter- 
sessions  is  held  in  the  town  once  a-year ;  and  a  court 
of  petty- sessions  is  held  on  every  Wednesday.  Pop. 
of  the  town,  in  1831,4,429;  in  1641,4,715.  Houses 
67*2.  Area  of  the  Creagh  section,  26  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,594;  in  1841,  2,848.  Houses  404. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  155;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  298  ;  in  other  pursuits, 
113.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  22 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  283 ;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  240  ;  on  means  not  speci- 
21.  Area  of  the  Abbeystrowry  section,  62 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,835;  in*1841.  1.867.  Houses 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  IOC, ; 
I  and  trade,  217;  in  other  pursuits,  76. 


Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 28 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  199 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  159;  on  means  not  specified,  13. 

The  Skibbereen  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  12tb>, 
and  was  declared  on  Jan.  31,  1839.  It  lies  wholly 
in  co.  Cork,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  236.398 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  94.736. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  together  with  the  number  of 
valued  tenements  in  each,  are  Abbeystrowry,  588 ; 
Creagh,  806  ;  Castle- Haven,  574  ;  Myros,  354 ; 
Aghadown,  31 1  ;  Dromdaleague,  319 ;  Tulla^h. 
487;  Kilcoe,  171;  Caharragh,  305;  Kilmoe,  632; 
East  Skull,  483  ;  West  Skull,  445;  Kilfaughnabeg, 
214;  Drinagh,  211 ;  Kilmacabea,  393 ;  Roscarbery, 
873  ;  Ardfield,  216  ;  Rathbarry.  183  ;  Kilkerran- 
more,  183;  and  Castrum-Ventry,  132.  The  num- 
ber of  elected  guardians  is  27;  and  of  ex-officio  guar- 
dians it  9.  The  divisions  of  Abbeystrowry,  Cresufh, 
Castle- Haven.  Myros.  Aghadown.  and  Dromdaleague, 
lie  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  West 
the  divisions  of  Kilcoe,  Caharragh,  Kil- 
it  Skull,  and  West  Skull,  lie  in  the  western 
division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery;  the  division 
of  Kilfaughnabeg  lies  in  the  western  division  of  the 
barony  of  East  Carbery  ;  the  divisions  of  Drinagh 
and  Kilmacabea  lie  partly  in  the  western  division  of 
the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  and  partly  in  tbe  east- 
ern division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery ;  the 
division  of  Roscarbery  lies  in  the  western  di vision  of 
the  barony  of  East  Carbery ;  and  the  divisions  of 
Ardfield,  Rathbarry,  Kilkerranmore,  and  Cast  rum. 
Ventry  lie  in  the  barony  of  Ibanc  and  Barry roe- 
Tbe  number  of  valued  tenement*  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery  districts  is  8,748, 
— in  the  western  division  of  tbe  barony  of  East  Carbery 
districts,  1,382;  in  the  western  division  of  the  barony 
of  West  Carbery  districts,  2,036, — in  tbe  barony  of 
lbaneandHarrvroe  districts.  714, — in  the  entire  union, 
7,680;  and  of  this  total,  2,551  were  valued  under  £5, 
—1.902,  underXlO.— 1,187,  under £15.-815,  under 
£20,-468,  under  £25,— 313,  under  £30.  —304.  un- 
der £40, — 143,  under  £50, — and  197,  at  and  above 
£50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property 
rated  is  £97,905  ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated 
is  7,943 ;  and  of  these,  885  were  rated  for  a  valua- 
tion not  exceeding  £1, — 606,  not  exceeding  £2, — 

401,  not  exceeding  £3,-876,  not  exceeding  £4  

and  369,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was 
contracted  for  on  Aug.  12,  1838, — to  be  completed 
in  June  1841, — to  cost  £7,083  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £1,217  for  fittings  and  contingencies. — 
to  occupy  a  cite  of  6  acres,  obtained  for  an  annual 
rent  of  £9,— and  to  contain  accommodation  for  800 
paupers.  The  workhouse  was  opened  for  the  ad- 
mission of  paupers  on  March  19,  1842;  and  it  bad 
265  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843.  The  medical 
charities  within  the  union  are  dispensaries  at  Skib- 
bereen, Baltimore,  Caatletownsend,  Glandore,  Ros- 
carbery, and  Skull;  and,  in  1839-40,  they  received 
£330  3s.  6d.  from  subscription,  £316  lis.  6d.  from 
public  grants,  and  £42  16s.  7d.  from  other  sources,* 
and  expended  £483  10s.  in  salaries  to  medical  offi- 
cers, £146  I9s.  6d.  for  medicines,  and  £65  18s.  4|d. 
for  contingencies.  The  Skibbereen  dispensary  serves 
for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  21,568; 
1839-40,  it  expended  £144  8s.  7id.,  and 
tered  to  4.606  patients. 

SKIRD  ROCKS.    See  Birterbcy. 
SKIRK.    See  Skeirre. 

8KIRTS,  or  Derg,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.    It  contains  the  town 
'  of  Cahtle-Derc  :  which  see.    Length,  southward. 
6*  miles ;  breadth,  from  1 1  to  3, ;  area,  14,286  acre*, 
j  22  perches,— of  which  76  acres,  3  roods,  21  petche* 
I  are  water.    Pop.,  in  1831,  5,671 ;  in  1841,  5,799. 
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Houses  999.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
5,096  ;  in  1841,  5,323.    Houses  925.    The  civil 
pari  sh  was  constituted  out  of  portions  of  the  parishes 
of  Urney  and  Ardstraw,  and  is  properly  designated 
"  Skirts  of  Urney  and  Ardstraw."    The  ecclesias- 
tical parish,  however,  is  co-extensive  with  only  the 
Urney  portion  of  the  civil  parish,  and  is  properly 
designated  Derg.    Pop.  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish, 
in  1831.  3,113.    The  surface  it  bisected  eastward 
through  the  middle  by  the  river  Derg;  and  hence 
consists  principally  of  part  of  the  low  grounds  and 
hill  screens  of  that  rivers  valley.    The  small  lake 
l«ee  lies  on  the  southern  boundary  ;  and  the  rivulet 
Fairy  runs  along  part  of  the  eastern  boundary. 
The  principal  rural  residences  are  Mount-Bernard, 
Foffgyhill*        Blackhill ,  and  the  chief  antiquity  is 
a  Druidical  altar.    The  roads  from  Strabane  to 
Pettigo  and  Donegal  traverse  the  interior.  —  The 
parish  of  Derg  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.    Tithe  composition 
belonging  to  the  incumbent,  £258  9s.  2}d. ;  glebe, 
£30.    Gross  income,  £288  9s.  2,d. ;  nett,  £265  5s. 
6|d.    Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Urney.   The  church 
was  built  by  subscription  in  the  year  1732.  Sittings 
280  ;  attendance,  from  160  to  240.    The  Presby- 
terian meeting-house  formerly  belonged  to  the  Se- 
cession Synod,  and  has  an  attendance  of  from  180  to 
250.    The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  from  600  to  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  two  chapels 
in  the  benefice  of  Urney.    In  1834.  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  867  Churchmen,  949  Presbyterians,  and 
1 , 182  Roman  Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools  at  Kil- 
clean, Troughlaugh,  and  Castle- Derg  were  usually 
attended  by  about  295  scholars  ;  and  7  daily  schools 
at  Castle-Derg,  Ganvaghan,  Kilclean,  Blount-Ber- 
nard, Troughlaugh,  Ganvaghan,  and  Pollyarnon,  had 
on  their  books  258  boys  and  147  girls.    The  doily 
school  at  Castle-Derg  was  salaried  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  National  Board,  and  £2  from  Sir  R.  Fer- 
guson ;  one  of  the  two  at  Ganvaghan,  with  £8  from 
the  National  Board ;  that  at  Kilclean,  with  £8  from 
the  National  Board;  and  that  at  Mount- Bernard, 
with  £5  from  the  National  Board,  and  some  advan- 
tages from  Sir  R.  Ferguson. 

SKREEN,  or  Sxrvne,  a  baronv  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  Leinstcr.    It  is  bounded,  on  the  north- 
west, by  the  barony  of  Lower  Navan ;  on  the  north, 
by  the  barony  of  Upper  Shine;  on  the  east,  by  the 
baronies  of  Lower  Duleek  and  Upper  Duleek,  and 
by  the  county  of  Dublin;  on  the  south,  by  the  bar- 
onies of  Ratoath  and  Lower  Dcece  ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  the  baronies  of  Lower  Dcece  and  Lower  Navan. 
Its  length,  northward,  is  :»j  miles  ;  its  extreme 
breadth  is  7} ;  and  its  area  is  40,801  acres,  2  roods, 
29  perches,— of  which  78  acres,  2  roods,  30  perches 
are  in  the  river  Boyne,  which  runs  for  6}  miles  along 
the  western  and  north-western  boundaries.  The 
most  conspicuous  natural  feature,  as  well  as  most 
interesting  locality  for  antiquities  and  curious  as- 
sociations, is  the  hill  of  Tara  :  which  see.    "  The 
soil  of  Skreen,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  Statis- 
tical Survey  of  the  County  of  Meath,  published  in 
1802,  "  is,  generally  speaking,  a  deep  rich  earth  upon 
a  fine  limestone  gravel,  and  in  sonic  parts  over  marl, 
that  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  to  the  farmer, 
which  until  of  late  years  remained  almost  totally 
neglected.     The  surface  is  uneven,  and  mav  be 
termed  rather  hilly.    The  soil  is  not  the  best  for 
barley,  yet  it  throws  up  an  uncommon  quantity  of 
fine  rich  feeding  grass.    Those  parts  that  are  tilled 
give  excellent  crops  of  oats,  bere,  and  in  some  places 
hne  red  wheat ;  but  in  general,  it  is  more  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  grazing  than  of  tillage,  and  is  considered 
for  m)  much  as  the  best  feeding  ground  in  the  county. 
III. 


Though  the  lands  of  Dramore,  and  its  vicinity,  are 
considered  as  capable  of  fattening  quicker,  yet  taking 
the  whole  of  the  two  baronies  into  our  consideration, 
that  of  Skreen  seems  to  take  precedence  of  any  other 
in  the  county.  ■  *  Not  quite  two-thirds  of  this 
barony  are  occupied  in  grazing  and  meadow.  In  this 
barony,  on  part  of  the  lands  of  Walterstown,  the  estate 
of  Nathaniel  Preston,  Esq.,  of  Swainstown,  there 
are  miners  working  a  copper  ore,  which,  from  some 
specimens,  is  very  rich  in  metallic  particles.  The  ore 
has  an  admixture  of  quartz,  consisting  of  hexagonal 
prisms,  many  of  which  are  nearly  transparent,  others 
opaque,  and  some  of  a  brownish  yellow.  *  *  This 
vein  of  copper  ore  runs  from  Walterstown  in  a  north- 
east direction  towards  the  Boyne,  and  has  been 
worked  with  various  success  upon  the  estate  of  Sir 
Marcus  Sommerville,  Bart. ;  and  on  that  of  Gusta- 
vus  Lambert,  Esq.,  in  Duleek  barony,  by  miners, 
who,  it  is  supposed,  did  not  do  justice  to  their  em- 
ployers ;  and  hence,  though  the  quality  of  the  ore 
was  found  equal  to  any  in  Great  Britain,  and  supe- 
rior to  many,  yet  from  some  fatality,  ever  attendant 
on  the  generality  of  works  of  this  nature  in  Ireland, 
it  has  lain  neglected,  when  perhaps  immense  trea- 
sures might  be  derived  therefrom.'1  The  act  6  and 
7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  the  parishes  of 
Brownstown  and  Kilmoon,  containing,  in  1841,  a 
pop.  of  1,060,  from  the  barony  of  Upper  Duleek  to 
Skreen  The  barony  of  Skreen,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Danestown 
and  Trevet,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ard- 
mulchan,  Athlumney,  Brownstown,  Cushenstown, 
Dowdstown,  Dunsany,  Follistown,  Kilcarn,  Killeen, 
Kilmoon,  Lismullen,  Macetown,  Monktown,  Rath- 
feigh,  Skreen,  Staffordstown,  Tara,  Templekeeran, 
and  Timcole.  The  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Fac- 
tory, Little  Furze,  8kreen,  Tara,  and  a  small  part  of 
Navan.  Pop.,  in  1831,8,683;  in  1841, 9,456.  Houses 
1,576.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
1,193;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  284;  in  other 
pursuits,  162.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  34 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
475;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  1,093;  on  means 
not  specified,  37.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  uge 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,579;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  751 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,837.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  812 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  1,038;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
2,411.  — Skreen  barony  lies  within  the  Poor-law 
union  of  Navan  and  Dunshaughlin.  The  total  num- 
ber of  tenements  valued  is  1,345;  and  of  these,  697 
were  valued  under  £5, — 138,  under  £10, — 92,  un- 
der £15,-56,  under  £20,-43,  under  £25,-31, 
under  £30,-^45,  under  £40,-26,  under  £50,— and 
217,  at  and  above  £50.  The  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  is  £41,124  9s.  7d. ;  and  the  sum  levied 
under  the  grand  warrant  of  summer  1841,  was 
£1,132  16s.  9d. 

SKREEN,  or  Srryme,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Skreen,  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  south-westward,  3|  miles ; 
breadth,  from  ±  to  2} ;  area.  4,521  acres,  2  roods, 
36  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
1,326,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties, 1,279;  in  1841,  1,156.  Houses  208.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  931.  Houses  165.  The 
surface  consists  of  good  land,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  roads  from  Ratoath  and  Dunshaughlin  to  Navan. 
Skreen  Hill,  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  of  507 
feet  above  sea-level,  is  not  only  the  most  conspicuous 
natural  feature  within  the  parish,  but  also  shares 
with  Tara  Hill,  in  the  adjoining  parish,  the  honour  of 
imparting  variety  to  a  great  extent  of  circumjacent 
rich  low  country ;  and  it  is  rendered  peculiarly  striking 
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by  the  church  ruins  and  the  straggling  village,  which 
surmount  iti  summit.  The  seats  are  Belvin-hall 
and  Corbalton-hall,— the  latter  the  handsome  resi- 
dence of  M.  E.  Corbally,  Esq  This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition, 
£280;  glebe,  £44  8s.  The  rectory  of  Skreen,  the 
vicarage  of  Dowthstown,  the  impropriate  curacy  of 
Kilcarn,  and  the  chapelries  of  Rathfeioh,  Tem- 
peecarse,  and  Lmmoixem  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Skreen.  Length,  7  miles . 
breadth,  6.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,993.  Gross  income, 
£660  Is.  4d. ;  nett,  £527  14s.  ]-.<!.  Patron,  the 
Crown  The  church  is  in  Lismullen.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  of  Skreen  and  Rathfeigh  have  an 
attendance  of  respectively  500  and  450;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually 
united.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  con- 
sisted of  76  Churchmen,  3  Presbyterians,  and  1,245 
Roman  Catholics  ,  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  con- 
sisted of  136  Churchmen,  6  Presbyterians,  and  3,090 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  4  daily  schools  in  the  union 
— 3  of  which  were  in  the  parish — were  usually  at- 
tended by  about  175  scholars.  One  of  the  schools 
in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  as  much  money  from 
the  rector  as  secured  a  total  income  to  the  teacher 
of  £21  10s. ;  one,  with  £10  Irish  from  a  legacy  ;  and 
one,  with  £2  10s.  f.om  Lord  Ludlow. 

SKREEN,  or  Skrvne,  a  village  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Skreen,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  stands 
on  the  summit  and  skirts  of  the  fertile  hill  noticed 
in  the  preceding  article,  away  from  any  thoroughfare, 
yet  near  the  roads  from  Dunshaughlin  and  Ratoath 
to  Navan,  4}  miles  north  by  west  of  Dunshaughlin, 
and  6  south-east  of  Navan.  A  Culdean  establish- 
ment existed  at  this  place,  and  occasioned  it  to  be 
called  Scriuium  St.  Columba; :  hence  the  modern 
name  Skreen.  Rut  Archdall  alleges  that  the  old 
name  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Columbo  being  brought  hither  in  875  from  Great 
Britain  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  called 
bv  monastic  historians  of  a  subsequent  period  an 
abbey  of  regular  canons ;  in  1027.  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Ostmen ;  in  the  12th  century,  it  fell  into 
decay;  and  in  1341,  it  was  superseded  by  a  monas- 
tery of  eremite  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
founded  by  the  family  of  De  Feipo.  Some  ruins  of 
the  latter  structure  still  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ruins  of  the  church.  A  perpetual  chantry  was  also 
founded  at  Skreen  by  the  same  party,  and  about  the 
same  period,  as  the  Augustinian  friary.  The  family 
of  De  Feipo,  who  received  from  Hugh  De  Lacy 
grants  of  large  possessions  in  Meath,  built  a  castle 
at  Skreen,  and  adopted  it  as  their  residence.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle  still  exist.  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury and  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  family  of 
Marward  were  palatine  barons  of  Skreen  .  but  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Janet,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  last  baron,  carried  the  estate  by  mar- 
riage to  William  Nugent,  Esq.  A  dispensary  in 
Skreen  is  within  the  Dunshaughlin  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  25,954  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  6,253 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £160  13s., 
and  administered  to  1,897  patients.  In  1843,  the 
Skreen  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £336,  circulated 
£1,906  in  608  loans,  realized  a  nett  profit  of  £4  18s. 
9d.,  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £3,  and  had 
10  depositors  or  proprietors  of  its  capital.  Fairs  are 
held  at  Skreen  on  March  17,  June  20,  and  Oct.  12. 
Area  of  the  village,  12  acres.  Pop.,  1841,  225. 
Houses  43. 

SKREEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Tyreragh,  5 
miles  east  of  Dunmore-West,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught, 
Length,  north-north-eastward,  6j  miles;  breadth, 
from  11  to  3;  area,  13,237  acres,  5  roods,  39  perches, 


— of  which  36  acres,  24  perches  are  water.  Pop., 
in  1831,  4,567;  in  1841,  4.103.  Houses  725.  The 
surface  extends  from  a  line  1}  mile  south  of  the 
water-shed  of  the  Ox  mountains  away  to  the  coa»t 
of  the  Atlantic ;  and  in  consequence,  its  southern 
and  central  districts  are  part  of  the  moorish,  wild, 
and  bleak  Ox  mountains,  and  its  northern  district, 
is  lowland  sea-board.  The  soil  of  the  latter  dis- 
trict is  aggregately  good,  and  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  free  use  of  sea-manure, — the  fatality 
of  obtaining  which  is  both  a  stimulus  and  a  bonus 
to  agricultural  industry  and  well-conducted  tillage. 
Most  of  the  coast  is  bluff,  rocky,  and  unindented : 
but  a  portion  in  the  west  is  part  of  Dunmoran  Strand. 
The  loftiest  summit  of  the  Ox  mountains  within  the 
parish  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,778  feet. 
The  small  lake  Carrowloughan  lies  on  the  sea- board ; 
and  the  loughnVts  Achree  and  Minnaun  lie  amojic 
the  uplands.  The  principal  residences  are  Lei  k- 
field,  the  seat  of  D.  W.  Weber,  Esq.,  surrounded 
by  a  fine  pastoral  tract  of  country  ;  Highpark-bouse  ; 
Seaford-house  ;  and  Toberpatrick-house.  The  road 

from  Sligo  to  Ballina  passes  across  the  interior  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Killalln.  Tithe  composition,  £480; 
glebe,  £52  10s.  Gross  income,  £532  10s. ;  nett, 
£453  14a.  8Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
was  built  in  1819,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,107  13*. 
10Jd.  Sittings  150;  attendance  120.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  610.  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  4, 175 ;  and  9  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  288  boys  and  197  girls.  Two  of  the 
schools  were  salaried  with  £12  a- year  each  from  the 
Baptist  Society ;  one,  with  £3  through  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Weber,  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society  ;  one,  with  £4  from  sub- 
scription, through  the  rector,  and  a  graduated  allow- 
ance from  the  London  Hibernian  Society  ;  one,  with 
£10  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weber;  and  a  graduated  al- 
lowance from  the  London  Hibernian  Society;  and 
one,  with  £2  from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the  Lon- 
don Hibernian  Society.  In  1843,  2  National  schools 
at  Carrowcastle  and  Carnree  were  salaried  with  re- 
spectively £11  and  £8  from  the  Board,  and  had  on 
their  books  192  and  105  girls. 

SKREEN,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Ballad- 
keen  and  East  Shelmalier.  5*  miles  north  by  east  of 
Wexford,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
south-westward,  2  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1.  Area 
of  the  Hallaghkeen  section,  836  acres,  I  rood,  1 
perch;  of  the  East  Shelmalier  section,  530  acres, 
26  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  382;  in 
1841,  438.  Houses  77.  Pop.  of  the  Ballaghkeen 
section,  in  1841,  235.  Houses  40.  The  surface  is 
low  and  level,  and  consists  of  rather  light  land.  A 
rivulet  which  traces  the  western  boundary,  ha-s 
while  there,  a  mean  elevation  of  about  36  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  principal  residence  is  Ballinroan- 
lodge,  the  scat  of  R.  S.  Guiness,  Esq.  The  road 
from  Wexford  to  Oulart  passes  across  the  north- 
west corner  This  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Arocolme  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition  belonging 
to  the  incumbent,  £33  14s.  6Ad. ;  glebe.  £20.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £40  9s.  44d., 
and  are  impropriate  in  Lord  Portsmouth.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  1,000 
to  1,100;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Castle- Bridge 
and  St.  Margaret's.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  19,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  370; 
and  there  was  no  school. 

SKULL,  a  parish  in  the  western  division  of  the 
barony  of  West  Carbery,  10  miles  west  of  Skib- 
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brrccn,  co.  Cork,  Minister.    Length,  10  miles; 
l>rt,ulth,  6 ;  area,  37,923  acres.    It  contains  the  vil- 
lage* of  Skull  and  Ballydehob.    See  Balltdkhob. 
l'op..  in  1831.  15,255;  in  1841,  17,314.  Houses 
•JA41 .    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  14,260; 
in  1841,  10,226.    Houses  2,746.   The  surface  com. 
{irises  the  central  and  north-eastern  portions  of  the 
peninsula  between  Dunmanus  hay  and  Roaring- 
Water  bay,  and  several  of  the  islands  in  the  latter 
bay ;  and  it  is  prevailingly  mountainous,  rocky,  wild, 
and  waste  ;  yet  it  possesses  a  large  aggregate  of  fer- 
tile arable  land, — presents  numerous  glens,  ravines, 
and  dells, — and  exhibits,  in  the  intricacy  of  its  interior 
grounds,  in  the  labyrinthine  intermixture  of  land  and 
water  upon  its  coast  and  among  its  islands,  in  the  gran- 
deur and  savageuess  of  it*  mountains,  and  in  the  ro- 
mance and  beauty  of  its  defiles,  a  very  large  amount 
of  most  interesting  and  powerful  scenery.  Mount 
Gabriel  is  iU  loftiest  and  most  imposing  mountain  ; 
and  nearly  all  the  north-east  side  of  Roaring- Water 
bay,  and  the  south-east  aide  of  Dunmanus  bav,  are 
identified  with  its  coasts.    See  Mount-Gabriel, 
Roaring-  Water,  and  Dunmanus.  The  little  har- 
bour or  bav  of  Skull  opens  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Roaring-  Water  bay,  penetrates  the  land  nearly  a 
mile  northward,  has  a  mean  width  of  between  4 
and  5  furlongs,  is  overhung  on  the  north  by  the 
magnificent  Mount-Gabriel,  and  has  on  its  east  side 
the  ruin  of  Skull-castle,  at  its  head  the  village  of 
Skull,  and  on  its  west  side  the  beautiful  and  ornate 
Klebe  of  Skull.    Castle  Island  and  Long  Island  lie 
immediately  outside  of  the  harbour,  and  leave  a  sort 
of  continuation  of  it  in  the  sound  by  which  they  arc 
separated.    The  harbour  is  a  tolerably  good  road- 
stead, with  from  2  to  6  fathoms  of  water;  and, 
though  encumbered  with  some  sunk  rock-  tow, ml 
the  entrance,  is  well  defended  by  the  islands  outside 
from  the  tremendous  fury  of  the  Atlantic.    Half  a 
league  «out h- west  of  Skull  b  the  BMNrtl  or  tiny  es- 
tuary of  the  rivulet  Gubeene,  forming  a  cove;  and  a 
little  farther  to  the  south-west  is  Lemcon,  n  long 
stripe  of  land,  running  eastward  from  the  mainland, 
and  screening  a  sea-ground  of  from  6  to  18  feet  of 
depth  at  low  tides.    A  vein  or  mine  of  copper  ore 
of  considerable  extent  and  of  good  produce,  was  dis- 
covered near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  village  of  Ballydehob ;  and, 
during  about  4  years,  it  was  worked  with  activity, 
affording  employment  to  about  200  persons,  and 
sending  many  thousand  tons  of  copper  ore  to  Swan- 
sea in  Wales.    But  in  proportion  as  the  mine  de- 
scended from  the  surface,  it  became  impoverished  in 
its  lodes,  and  it  was  eventually  abandoned  as  unpro- 
fitable; yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  recently  examined 
by  parties  who  still  think  favourably  of  its  produc- 
tiveness, and  are  about  to  give  it  a  new  trial.  The 
natural  fastnesses  on  the  snores,  in  the  defiles,  and 
among  the  mountains  of  the  parish,  are  so  great  and 
commanding  as  to  have  rendered  the  possession  of 
the  district  a  matter  of  grand  importance  on  the  part 
of  the  belligerent  tribes  of  early  times;  and  we,  in 
consequence,  find  here  a  much  larger  number  of  ruins 
and  vestiges  of  military  strengths  than  in  most  other 
mountainous  districts  of  equal  extent, — among 
others,  the  castles  of  Skull,  Rosbrinc,  Ardtenant, 
Quolagb,   Glansallagh,   Cappaghmore,  Ardowny, 
Dunbeacon,  Derryfurstan,  Gubeene,  and  Lemcon. 
The  scenery  of  the  parish — far  too  rich  to  l>e  dis- 
posed of  by  a  passing  remark  —  is  so  graphically 
touched  by  the  late  Rev.  Ca*ar  Otway,  in  his 
'Sketches  in  Ireland,'   that  we  cannot  notice  it 
better  than  in  one  or  two  extracts  from  that  work. 
"  A  well-found  boat,  four  springing  oars,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  as  elastic  barks,  soon  brought  us  out  into  the 
uuddle  of  the  bay  of  Skull ;  not  a  breath  was  on  the 


ocean ;  the  grey  mist  of  the  morning  had  risen,  and 
was  dissolved  in  the  clear,  cold  atmosphere ;  the  sun 
walked  alwve  in  its  pride  of  light,  the  harbour  had 
become  a  looking-glass  for  the  hills  and  headlands  to 
dress  themselves  in,  and  assume  a  softer  and  sweeter 
countenance,  as 

The  smooth  expanse  rrctHred,  im  prosed. 
Calm  Nature's  linage  on  its  water?  bretu-t. 

The  bold  and  cave-cut  promontory,  the  lofty  light- 
house, the  ruined  castle,  the  green  island,  the  sable 
rock,  with  all  its  gulls  and  cormorants,  round  which 
the  tide  growled,  danced,  and  boiled  ;  all  these  were 
reflected  and  prolonged  in  westward  lines  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  deep ;  and  above,  towering  as  the  lord 
paramount  of  the  mountain  -  range,  stood  Mount- 
Gabriel.  Reader,  if  you  have  never  been  in  the 
south  western  district  of  Ireland;  if  you  have  not 
seen  these  great  bulwarks,  that  stand  as  redoubts  to 
the  continent  of  Europe  against  the  force  of  the  great 
ocean,  you  cannot  form,  from  seeing  English  hills, 
or  even  Welsh  or  Wicklow  mountains,  an  idea  of 
these  out-works  of  Ireland.  They  look  as  if  Noah's 
deluge  here  first  operated,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  bad  opened  here  particularly,  and  washed 
them  bare  to  the  very  bone.  No  bog,  no  soil,  no 
verdure  on  them — all  grey  and  rugged  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  their  stratification.  Amidst  these  ever- 
lasting hills  arose  in  peculiar  prominence  Mount- 
Gabriel.  '  '  We  passed  two  long  islands  that  shel- 
tered the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Skull ;  and  now  we 
were  abroad  on  what  appeared  to  a  poor  landsman 
like  me,  to  be  the  great  Western  Ocean ;  and,  oh  I 
what  a  noble  expanse,  as  east  and  west  we  ran  our 
eye  coast  ward.  To  the  right,  Baltimore;  to  the 
extreme  left,  Orookhavcn,  and  the  Mizen-Head,  and 
studded  along  rose 

RoaHrtrt  islos. 
That,  like  to  rieh  and  various  jroms.  liiLnv 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep. 

And  here  and  there  this  bold  coast  had  its  high  head- 
lands, and  cave-cut  promontories,  relieved  with  for 
tresses  of  other  times,  pleasing  to  the  eye  from  their 
picturesque  forms  and  positions — interesting  the  mind 
from  the  associations  connecting  us  with  days  gone 
by,  of  romance,  enterprise,  and  peril.  Eastward  the 
dark  Rosbrine,  the  fortalice  of  Felimey  O'Mahony, 
the  pirate  and  the  popeling,  under  the  shelter  of 
whose  stronghold  the  Spanish  Jesuits  from  Val- 
ladolid  and  Salamanca  landed,  and  diffused  their 
deadly  animosity  against  Elizabeth  and  the  Refor- 
mation. Here  Archers,  Sanders,  and  Allen,  con- 
cocted the  furious  insurrections  of  Tyrone  and  Des- 
mond; and  hither  came  Carew,  the  "lord-president, 
with  all  the  power  of  Minister,  to  quell  the  pride, 
and  lay  low  the  bulwarks  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
And  where  is  now  the  psalter  of  Rosbrine,  the 
rhyming  record  of  all  the  pious  practices  and  crim- 
son achievements  of  these  sea-lords  ?  Nearer  again, 
Ardtenant-castlc,  another  cliff  nest  of  these  Mahonys, 
and  in  the  western  offing,  look  at  the  Black-castle 
out  there,  like  a  solitary  cormorant  watching  all  day 
long  its  prey  on  her  rock  perch.  And  westward 
still,  the  hold  and  high  Bullydivelin — see  how  it  cuts 
the  clear  blue  sky  with  its  embattled  loftiness."  The 
glebe-house,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Skull  bay, 
is  an  ancient  mansion,  "sheltered  down  on  the  shore, 
in  a  sunny  nook,  half- way  between  the  church  and  the 
village.  It  is  under  the  guardianship  of  a  protecting 
hill,  and  some  old  sveamore  trees  in  solitary  magni- 
ficence and  tmnruned  luxuriance,  their  long  branches 
sweeping  the  lawn,  seem  to  say  we  are  here  to  show 
that  no  one  should  be  comfortable  as  a  good  minister. 
Here  also  the  myrtle,  the  hydrar.gia,  and  many  a 
tender  plant,  grow,  adorning  the  pastor's  garden  ;  al- 
together it  was  a  happy,  quiet,  close,  and  secluded 
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•pot,  and  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  serrated 
mountains,  to  the  black  sea -beaten  rocks,  to  the 
bold  promontories,  and  boiling  ocean,  reminded  me 
how  in  lapse  of  time,  and  succession  of  its  dwellers, 
this  quiet  glebe  might  give  shelter  to  some  delicate 
mind,  some  bitellect,  luxuriant  and  gifted  with  high 
and  Christian  imaginings — a  lively  contrast  to  the 
rugged  mountaineer  ana  rude  seaman  with  whom  it 
was  his  fate  to  mingle,  but  not  coalesce."  The 
parish  -  church  is  an  unadorned  yet  nent  building, 
situated  on  a  high  elevation  over  the  sea;  "and 
when  its  modest  little  belfry  and  whitewashed  walls 
■end  their  bright  shadows  over  the  water  on  a  calm 
and  sunny  Sabbath-day,  when  all  is  still,  when  even 
the  sea-birds  are  silent  in  the  rocks,  and  the  toll  of 
the  church-going  bell  circulates  solemnly  over  the 
bay — the  sacred  sounds  reverberating  from  cliff,  and 
castle,  and  cave— it  must  be  a  tranquil  and  blessed 
scene,  as  sun,  earth,  and  ocean,  harmonize  with  that 
peace  which  religious  worship  communicates,  and 
which  worldlineas  with  all  its  pretences  and  pro- 
mises cannot  give,  and  cannot  take  away."  The 
village  of  Skull  stands  at  the  head  of  Skull  bay,  at 
the  base  of  Mount-Gabriel,  and  on  the  road  from 
Cork  to  Crookhaven,  3  miles  south-west  of  Ballv- 
dehob,  74  south -south -west  of  Bantry,  8}  north- 
east by  east  of  Crookhaven,  and  10  west  of  Skib- 
bereen.  It  was  anciently  called  Sancta  Maria  de 
Scholia,  '  St.  Mary  of  the  Schools,'  and  is  tradition- 
ally alleged  to  have  been,  for  some  time,  the  chief 
•eat  of  learning  in  south-western  Minister.  The 
'  Scholia '  in  its  ancient  name  is  easily  recognised  in 
its  present  designation  of  Skull.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Jan.  6,  Feb.  12,  March  25,  May  10,  June  24,  Aug. 
12,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  1,  and  Dec.  9.  A  dispensary  in 
the  village  is  within  the  Skibbereen  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  19,990; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £131  7s.,  and  expended 
£133  14s.  9*d.  Area  of  the  village,  34  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  385;  in  1841,  452.  Houses  88.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  22  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  4(> ;  in  other  pursuits,  20.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  1 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  46;  on  their  own  manuid 
labour,  27  ;  on  means  not  specified,  14 — Skull  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Cork.  Tithe  composition,  £850;  glebe,  £100. 
Gross  income,  £950;  nett,  £856  14s.  4d.  Patron, 
alternately  the  Crown  and  the  diocesan.  Two 
curates  for  respectively  the  eastern  and  the  western 
divisions  of  the  parish,  have  each  a  salary  of  £80. 
The  church,  situated  at  Skull,  and  serving  for  the 
western  division,  was  built  in  1721,  at  a  cost  now 
unknown.  Sittings  250;  attendance  160.  The 
chapel-of-ease,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballydc- 
hob,  and  serving  for  the  eastern  division,  was  built 
in  1829,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £650  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  180 ;  attendance 
130.  Three  schoolhouses  in  different  parts  of  the 
parish  are  also  used  as  parochial  places  of  worship, 
and  have  aggregately  an  attendance  of  240.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house  has  an  attend- 
ance of  70.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Skull 
and  Ballvdehob  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
900  and  1,700  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Ardvunna  has  an  attendance  of 
950 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilmoe.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  1.898,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  13,912;  2  Protestant  Sunday  schools 
were  usually  attended  by  about  80  scholars ;  7  hedge- 
schools  were  usually  attended  in  summer  by  al>out 
243  scholars  ;  and  9  other  daily  schools — 2  of  which 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees— had  on  their  books 


21 2  boys  and  1 73  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools  was 
salaried  with  £8  a-year  from  the  Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice,  and  £5  from  local  subseri  >- 
tion  ;  one  with  £8  from  subscription  ;  one.  with  £10 
from  subscription;  one,  with  £10  from  the  rector  ; 
one,  with  £5  from  the  rector ;  one,  with  £25  from 
the  rector ;  and  one,  with  £26  from  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society.  In  1843,  the  National  Board 
had  two  schools  at  Skull,  and  one  at  Dunbeacon. 

SKULLMARTIN.    See  Scalharttw. 

SLADE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  southern  district 
of  the  county  of  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  rises  on  the 
south  side  ot  Slievebane,  on  the  southern  margin  of 
the  county,  and  in  the  parish  of  Tallaght,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  between  800  and  900  feet  above  sea-lerel : 
and  it  flows  12  miles  westward,  northward,  and 
north-eastward,  through  the  parishes  of  Tallaght, 
Saegart.  Rathcoole.  Kilbride,  Clondalkin,  Ballyfer- 
root,  Drimnagh,  and  St.  James,  to  the  river  LitTev, 
under  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham.  The  up- 
per part  of  its  course,  among  the  Dublin  mountains, 
and  along  Glen  Saggart,  is  romantic  and  imposingly 
picturesque ;  and  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  past 
the  village  of  Clondalkin,  and  through  one  of  the 
richest  sections  of  the  luxuriant  plain  which  sur- 
rounds the  metropolis.  The  stream  turns  several 
large  mills. 

SLADE,  a  fishing  village  in  the  parish  of  Book, 
barony  of  Shelburne,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  cove  or  tiny  bay,  3  furlongs 
east  of  Church  town,  1J  mile  north-east  bv  east  of 
Hook  Head,  and  4j  south-south-west  of  Fethard. 
The  cove  is  an  asvlum  for  fishing-boats  on  the  whole 
of  the  east  side  of  Hook  ;  and  it  has  a  pier  which  is 
nearly  dry  at  low  water,  but  which  possesses  a  depth 
of  about  15  feet  at  high  water.  A  castle,  which  still 
stands  at  the  village,  belonged,  for  many  generations, 
to  the  family  of  Hay.  This  family  is  one  of  the 
moat  respectable  and  ancient  in  the  county ;  and  is 
descended  from  Richard  De  Hay,  Lord  of  Hay,  in 
Wales,  who  accompanied  his  kinsman,  Hervey  De 
Montmorency,  into  Ireland,  in  1169,  and  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie. 
Since  the  general  forfeitures  of  property  during  the 
civil  troubles  of  the  16th  century,  the  family  have 
resided  at  Hallinkecle.  Edward  Hay,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary to  the  General  Committee  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  author  of  the  History  of  the  Insurrection 
in  Wexford  in  1798,  was  a  member  of  this  family. 
Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  164  ; 
in  1841.  184.    Houses  31. 

SI.  ANE  (Lowlr),  a  barony  in  the  extreme  north- 
east of  the  county  of  Meath,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Monagban ;  on  the 
north-cast  and  east,  by  the  county  of  Louth ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  barony  of  Fpper  Slane;  and  00  the 
west,  by  the  barony  of  Morgallion.  Its  length, 
south-eastward,  is  10  miles  ;  its  breadth  is  from  »  to 
44  ;  and  its  area  is  26,224  acres,  19  perches,— of 
which  189  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches  arc  water.  .Mr. 
Thompson,  who  wrote  a  Statistical  Survey  of  the 
county  of  Meath  in  1802,  and  who  then  required  to 
treat  Lower  Slane  and  Upper  Slane  as  one  barony, 
says  respecting  this  district  in  his  work:  "  Tbis 
barony  is  one  of  the  most  hilly  in  the  county ;  its 
soil  is  a  light  earth,  upon  a  stiff  clay  bottom,  under 
which,  in  many  places  a  vein  of  limestone  gravel,  of 
irregular  depth,  is  frequently  discovered ;  but  where 
this  is  not  to  be  found,  an  impervious  stratum  of  ochre- 
ous  clay  runs  to  a  considerable  depth,  extremely  re- 
tentive" of  water,  difficult  to  he  worked  in  dry,  aid 
still  more  difficult  in  wet  seasons.  When  the  lime- 
stone gravel  is  to  be  met  with  at  any  inconsiderable 
distance  from  the  surface,  by  using  it  as  a  manure, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  w  inter  crops  arc  con- 
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riderably  improved ;  and  where  this  practice  ii  judi- 
ciously managed,  a  double  purpose  is  answered  ;  first, 
by  striking  at  the  source  of  the  springs,  which,  in 
those  situations,  are  t  e  cause  of  surface-' 


secondly,  in  altering  the  texture  of  the  soil,  by  mix- 
ing the  gravel  so  raised  in  proper  quantities  with 
the  cold  stiff  clay,  thereby  rendering  it  considerably 
less  impervious  to  those  vegetative  qualities  derived 
from  the  sun  and  atmosphere.    In  the  hilly  parts  of 
this  barony,  vix..  between  Collon  and  Kells,  and  to- 
wards Ardee,  there  is  scarcely  any,  or  a  very  incon- 
siderable quantity,  of  limestone  gravel  to  be  met 
with.    The  soil  here  is  chiefly  what  is  termed  a  rye 
soil,  and  in  many  places  a  strong  gravel  is  found,  yet 
not  of  that  kind"  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name 
of  blue  limestone-gravel ;  its  power  of  correcting  the 
natural  bad  qualities  of  the  soil,  warming,  enriching, 
pulverizing,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  natural 
earth,  is  comparatively  weak  ;  of  course  it  seldom 
repays  the  farmer  the  expense  of  raising,  putting  out, 
ke.    •    •    In  its  present  state,  we  must  certainly 
consider  this  middle  part  of  Slane  barony,  a  few  im- 
proved farms  excepted,  as  by  far  the  worst  and  most 
unprofitable  part  of  the  county.    Wherever  the  im- 
pervious clay  approaches  near  the  surface,  which  in 
some  places  it  does  within  four  inches,  we  see  the 
bluish  hard  rush  flourishing  in  great  luxuriance  ;  and 
the  substratum  being  impervious  to  water,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  be  poached  by  cattle  in  the  winter  season,  and 
of  a  dry  summer  it  opens  into  chinks  to  a  considerable 
depth,  so  that  either  in  summer  or  winter  it  is  worked 
with  difficulty,  and,  except  in  a  dropping  summer, 
or  a  dry  winter,  yields  but  poorly.    Oats  are  chiefly 
cultivated  on  this  sort  of  ground  throughout  the 
barony ;  a  few  crops  of  wheat  and  bere,  but  scarcely 
any  barley  are  sown.    I  think  about  half  the  dis- 
trict is  under  tillage,  and  half  under  grazing.  Fuel 
here  is  very  scarce,  there  being  very  little  bog  in  the 
vicinity,  so  that  turf  is  brought  at  some  considerable 
distance,  and  coal  from  Droghedaor  Slane.    In  some 
grounds  in  the  upper  half  barony,  between  the  differ- 
ent strata  and  at  the  edges  of  streams,  where  the  land 
has  been  washed  away,  and  shows,  as  it  were,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  earth — coal  smut  is  found  in  abundance  ;* 
and  though  there  is  every  assurance,  from  the  ex- 
periments hitherto  made  by  order  of  the  Company 
formed  by  Lord  Cunningham,  that  coal  can  be  pro- 
cured in  the  barony,  yet  the  circumstances  of  the 
mine  are  such,  as  to  damp  that  laudable  spirit  of 
exertion  from  an  idea  that  the  profits  would  not  be 
equivalent  to  the  expense.    In  this  barony  is  a  fine 
quarry  of  vitrescent  stone,  which  makes  excellent 
flagging,  of  a  more  porous  nature  than  Ardbraccan, 
and  not  so  subject  to  retain  damp  on  its  surface ;  at 
the  same  time,  Ardbraccan  exceeds  it  in  the  beauty 
of  its  colour,  and  in  the  polish  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving."   The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84, 
transferred  the  townlands  of  Ballinalurgan,  Cordo- 
vey,  Mallajrhbov,  Newcastle,  and  Ralogban.  in  the 
parish  of  Enniskecn,  and  the  townland  of  Rath,  in 
the  parish  of  Nobber,  unitedly  containing,  in  1841, 
*  pop.  of  500,  from  the  barony  of  Lower  Slane  to 

that  of  Morgallion  The  barony  of  Lower  Slane, 

*s  at  present  constituted,  contains  part  of  the  parish 
of  Ardagh,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Drum- 
eondra,  Innishmot,  Killarv,  Loughbraccan,  Mit- 
rhellstown,  and  Syddan.  The  principal  villages  nrc 
Syddan  and  Drumcondra.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9,647;  in 
1841,  9,956.  Houses  1,736.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,377;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  299  ;  in  other  pursuits,  123.  Families  depen- 
dent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  19;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  438 ;  on  their  own  manual  la- 
bour. 1,251 ;  on  means  not  specified,  91.  Males  at 
»nd  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 


1,220;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  691;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,455.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
464  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  680;  who  could 

neither  read  nor  write,  3,202  -Lower  Slane  lies 

within  the  Poor-law  unions  of  Ardee  and  Bailie- 
borough.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
is  991  ;  and  of  these,  344  were  valued  under  £5,— > 
—222,  under  £10.-111.  under  £15,-58,  under 
£20,-39.  under  £25,-37,  under  £30,-38,  under 
£40,-19,  under  £50,— and  123,  at  and  above  £50. 
The  total  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£22,935  19s.  lid.;  and  the  sum  levied  under  the 
grand  warrant  of  summer  1841,  was  £1,162  6s.  Id. 

SLANE  (Upper),  a  barony  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  county  of  Meath,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Lower  Slane  and  the 
county  of  Louth ;  on  the  east,  by  the  county  of 
Louth  ;  on  the  south-east  and  south,  by  the  barony 
of  Lower  Duleek;  on  the  south-wesf*  by  the  bar- 
onies of  Skreen  and  Lower  Navan  ;  and  on  the  west 
and  north-west,  by  the  barony  of  Morgallion.  Its 
length,  eastward,  is  8i  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  4 ;  and  its  area  is  29,21 1  acres,  3  roods,  4  perches, 
— of  which  135  acres,  2  roods,  11  perches  are  in  the 
river  Boyne.  The  character  of  the  surface,  the 
soil,  and  the  husbandry,  is  glanced  at  in  the  preceding 
article  on  Slane  (Lower).  The  highest  ground, 
Slievebrigh,  is  situated  on  the  boundary  with  Lower 
Slane,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  753 
feet.  The  rivulet  Mattock  traces  the  boundary  with 
the  comity  of  Louth  ;  and  the  river  Boyne  traces  the 
boundary  with  the  baronies  of  Skreen  and  Lower 
Duleek.  The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84, 
transferred  the  parish  of  Rathkenny,  containing,  in 
1841,  a  pop.  of  2,177,  from  the  barony  of  Lower 
Navan  to  that  of  Upper  Slane  The  barony  of  Up- 
per Slane,  as  at  present  constituted,  contains  part  of 
the  parishes  of  Collon  and  Tullyallan,  and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Dowth,  Gernonstown,  Grange- 
geeth,  Monknewtown,  Rathkenny,  Slane,  and  Stack- 
alien.  The  only  town  is  Slane.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
7,265;  in  1841,  9,626.  Houses  1,660.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,310;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  296;  mother  pursuits,  121.  Fami- 
lies dependent  chiefly  on  propertv  and  professions, 
24 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  618 ;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  1,060;  on  means  not  specified,  25. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,426;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
781  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,003.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  599 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  900; 

who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,765  Upper 

Slane  is  distributed  among  the  Poor-law  unions  of 
Ardee,  Drogheda,  and  Navan.  The  total  number 
of  tenements  valued  is  1 ,535  ;  and  of  these,  759  were 
valued  under  £5,-229,  under  £10,-159,  under 
£15, — 81,  under  £20.— 44,  under  £25,— 35,  under 
£30,-51,  under  £40,-33,  under  £50,— and  144, 
at  and  above  £50  The  total  annual  value  of  the 

firoperty  rated  is  £24,842  Is.  9d. ;  and  the  sum 
evied  under  the  grand  warrant  of  summer  1841, 
was  £726  12s.  3d. 

SLANE,  a  parish,  containing  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Slane,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  Length,  south-eastward,  3(  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  3$ ;  area,  5,947  acres,  I  rood,  1 
perch, — of  which  34  acres,  22  perches  are  in  the 
river  Boyne.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,516;  in  1841,  2,510. 
Houses  421.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
1.620;  in  1841,  1.955.  Houses  346.  The  surface 
is  low,  and  of  pleasant  appearance,  hut  consists, 
in  the  oggregate,  of  rather  indifferent  land.  The 
river  Boyne  flows  along  the  whole  of  the  southern 
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boundary;  and  the  Devlin  rivulet  traces  much  of 
the  northern  boundary.  The  scenery  of  the  Boync 
for  several  mile*  above  and  below  the  town,  is  ex. 
qui»itely  beautiful.  The  principal  hamlets  within 
the  parish  are  Harlinstown  and  Mooretown  ;  and  the 

ftrincipal  rural  residences  are  Slane-castle,  Mill- 
odge,  Mount-Charles-lodgc,  Harlinstown-house.and 
Jancville-cottagc.  The  plantations  of  Slane-castle 
demesne  blend  with  those  of  the  rest  of  these  resi- 
dences, and  especially  with  those  of  the  superb  and 
extensive  demesne  of  Beaupark-house  on  the  Duleek 
bank  of  the  Boync,  to  form  a  noble  and  most  impos- 
ing expanse  of  duviatile  sylvan  scenery.  The  man. 
sion  of  Slane-castle  is  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Conyugham,  and  is  a  large  and  splendid  structure, 
occupying  an  elevated  site  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  about  5  or  6  furlongs  west  of  the  village  of 
8 lane.  ''This  mansion,"  says  Mr.  Brewer,  "com- 
prises parts  of  the  castle  built  by  the  Fleming*,  lords 
of  Slane,  greatly  altered  and  enlarged,  at  different 
periods,  since  the  estate  has  been  vested  in  the  no- 
ble family  to  which  it  at  present  belongs.  The  most 
important  alterations  were  made  by  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Conynghain,  in  1785,  and  several  following 
years,  after  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Wyatt. 
The  entrance  to  the  castle,  and  considerable  im- 
provements of  the  interior,  were  executed  at  a  more 
recent  date,  under  the  direction  of  Francis  John-  I 
•ton,  Esq.,  architect  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  ) 
exterior  features  of  the  building  are  in  the  style  I 
termed  modern  Gothic,  and  the  embattled  parapets  j 
and  aspiring  turret*  produce  romantic  and  striking 
combinations  at  many  points  of  view;  but  the  boast- 
ed  picturesque  of  architecture  is  here  attained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  consistency.  As  a  whole,  the  fabric  is 
imposing,  and,  indeed,  magnificent ;  but  it  does  not, 
in  its  component  parts,  bear  resemblance  to  the  cas- 
tle or  other  pile  of  building  of  any  known  ancient 
period  in  the  history  of  our  national  architecture. 
The  interior  contains  many  spacious  and  superb 
apartments.  The  grounds  by  which  this  mansion  is 
surrounded  are  extensive  and  extremely  beautiful. 
They  present  much  inequality  of  surface,  and  are 
richly  clothed  with  wood.  1  he  river  Boyne  here 
winds  through  its  most  attractive  shores.  Devious 
in  its  course,  its  rocky  and  its  partially  wooded 
banks  afford  a  lovely  variety  of  scenery.  Through 
several  breaks  of  the  noble  woods  and  wide  planta- 
tions, the  neat  village,  and  the  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
combine  happily  with  the  cultivated  landscape. — It 
will  be  long  remembered  in  the  annals  of  this  man- 
sion, that  nis  majesty,  King  George  IV.,  honoured 
Slane-castle  with  his  presence,  in  the  month  of 
August  1821."  The  abbey  of  Slane,  situated  within 
the  demesne  of  Slane-castle,  will  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  town.  In  1781,  six  of  the  ancient 
instrument*  called  corabasnas,  were  found  by  per- 
sons digging  in  the  park  of  Slane.  The  corabasna  is 
described  by  Mr.  Walker  as  a  "chorus  instrument  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  of  a  complex  form,  and  consisting 
of  two  circular  plates  of  brass,  connected  by  a  wire 
of  the  same  metal,  twisted  in  a  worm-like  manner, 
which  jingled  round  the  shanks  when  the  plates  were 
struck  upon  the  fingers;  and  it  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  time."  The  interior  of  the  par- 
ish is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Kells  to  Drogheda, 
and  by  that  from  Dunshaughlin  to  Ardee. — This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
ofMeath.  Tithe  composition,  £407  lis.  6d.;  glebe, 
£24.  Gross,  income,  £448  15s.  6d. ;  nett,  £393  2s. 
2jd.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church  was  built 
about  the  year  1712.  at  a  cost  now  unknown  ;  and 
was  enlarged  in  1830,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £200 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.    Sittings  150; 

from  35  to  110.    The  Roman  Catholic 
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chapels  at  Slane  and  Rush  wee  have  an  attendance  of 

respectively  2,000  and  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Rathkenny.  In  1834,  the  Protestant* 
amounted  to  180,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,387  ; 
and  4  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  supported 
chiefly  by  the  marchioness  of  Conyugham,  one  was 
on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  one  was 
salaried  with  £8  a-year  from  the  National  Board — 
had  on  their  books  210  boys  and  109  girls. 

SLANE,  a  small  market  and  post  town,  aiul 
anciently  a  place  of  much  importance,  in  the  pari«b 
of  Slane,  barony  of  Upper  Slane,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Boyne, 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  mail-road  from  Dublin 
to  Londonderry,  with  the  road  from  Kells  to  Dro- 
gbeda,  or  north  road  from  Navan  to  Drogheda,  4lj 
miles  south  by  west  of  Collon,  6  west  of  Drogheda, 
6  south-east  of  Navan,  10  south-south-east  of  Drum- 
condra,  11  east  of  Kells,  12  north  -  north  -  west  of 
Ashbourne,  and  22  north -north -west  of  Dublin. 
The  houses  of  which  it  consists  are  chiefly  modern, 
and  of  an  ornamental  character ;  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them,  of  uniform  structure,  form  an 
elegant  circus  in  the  centre.  The  neat  and  respect- 
able appearance  of  the  houses,  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  situation,  the  contiguity  of  the  sumptuous  de- 
;  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  and  the  richly 
l  and  highly  embellished  scenery  in  the  adjacent 
tretcbes  of  the  Boyne,  unite  to  render  Slane  one  of 
the  most  attractive  little  towns  in  the  east  of  Ire- 
land. The  town  was  early  the  chosen  retreat  of 
ecclesiastics;  it  became  the  seat  of  one  of  tho-e 
small  bishoprics  which  were  consolidated  into  the 
one  great  see  of  Meath  ;  and,  soon  after  the  period 
of  the  Anglo-  Nor  man  conquest,  it  was  constituted 
a  borough  in  the  palatinate  of  Sir  Hugh  De  Lacy. 
The  family  of  Fleming,  whose  ancestor  entered  Ire- 
land with  De  Lacy,  and  appears  to  have  shared  bis 
fortunes,  and  received  a  territorial  grant  within  his 
palatinate,  built  a  castle  on  the  site  of  the  present 
mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  used  this 
place  as  their  stated  residence,  and  took  from  it  the 
title  of  Lords  of  Slane ;  but  the  manor  and  it* 
dependencies  were  forfeited  by  these  proprietors 
in  the  unhappy  year  1641  ;  and  they,  soon  after, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  family  of  Conyngham,  to  whom  they  give 
the  subordinate  title  of  Viscount  Slane.  An  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  most  probably  of  Culdcan 
character,  but  usually  termed  by  historians  of  the 
middle  and  modern  ages  an  abbey,  was  very  early 
founded  at  Slane,  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  the  retreat  or  asylum,  during  20  years  of  the 
7th  century,  of  Dagobert,  king  of  Austrasia.  "  Da- 
gobcrt,  king  of  Austrasia,"  says  the  story,  "in  653, 
at  the  age  of  7  years,  was  taken  by  Griraoald,  mayor 
of  the  palace,  and  by  his  direction,  shorn  a  monk, 
rendered  unfit  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and 
banished  into  Ireland.  Ue  was  received  into  this 
abbey,  where  he  obtained  an  education  proper  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  throne,  and  continued  here  during 
the  space  of  20  years,  when  he  was  recalled  into 
France,  and  replaced  in  bis  government."  Repeat- 
edly in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  the  abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes;  in  1170,  in  common  with 
the  town,  it  was  burned  and  sacked  by  Earl  Strong- 
bow,  and  MacMurrough,  king  of  Leinster ;  and  in 
1175,  again,  in  common  with  the  town,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  party  of  the  English.  In  1512,  an 
abbey  for  friars  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis  was 
founded,  on  the  site  of  the  old  structure,  and  was 
built  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  re-endowed,  by  Sir 
Christopher  Fleming,  Lord  of  Slane,  and  Elizabeth 
Stuckle  his  lady ;  and  after  the  general  dissolu- 
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tiun  of  monasteries,  it  wu  granted  to  James,  Lord 
of  Slane,  at  the  annual  rent  of  one  Irish  penny. 
The  ruins  of  this  pile  still  surmount  an  eminence 
within  the  demesne  of  S lane-cattle ;  they  consist  of 
a  large  chapel,  and  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end, — 
the  latter  pierced  with  a  handsome  ramified  window ; 
and  they  contribute  an  interesting  feature  to  the  rich 
and  picturesque  surrounding  landscape.  To  the  south 
of  the  town,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  stands 
another  but  small  ecclesiastical  ruin,  in  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture,  popularly  called  the  Hermit- 
age of  St.  Eire,  and  usually  asserted  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  St.  Eire  who  resided  in  Slane  abbey  in 
the  first  half  of  the  6th  century,  but  very  obviously 
a  building  of  comparatively  modern  date.  This  her- 
mitage was  the  retreat  of  two  friars  at  the  period 
when  the  Franciscan  abbey  was  founded  ;  and  it  has 
served  as  the  burying-place  of  several  members  of  the 
Slane  family.   The  church  of  Slane  is  a  neat  and  well- 
preserved  edifice,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  hand- 
some steeple,  much  more  modern  than  the  church 
itself,  and  designed  by  the  architect  Mr.  Francis 
Johnston.    The  Bev.  Mervvn  Archdall,  to  whom 
we  have  so  often  referred  in  the  course  of  our  Gazet- 
teer as  the  credulous  aut  hor  of  the  Monasticon  Hiber- 
nicuro,  and  to  whom,  in  spite  of  his  credulity,  we 
have  been  indebted  for  some  information,  was  for  some 
time  rector  of  Slane,  and  made  some  figure  in  con- 
nection with  the  town.    He  was  born  at  Dublin  in 
April  1723  ;  be  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Harris  and 
Dr.  Smith,  and  latterly  that  of  Bishop  Pococke ;  he 
prepared  and  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  Lodge's 
Peerage  of  Ireland;  and  he  accumulated  materials 
for  a  Monasticon  twice  the  bulk  of  the  one  he  wrote, 
but  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  publica- 
tion of  only  one  quarto  on  Irish  monasteries,  and 
had  the  mortification  to  know  that  even  this  fell 
almost  still-born  from  the  press.    The  Monasticon 
was  published  in  1786;  and  its  author  died  in  1791. 
—A  dispensary  in  Slane  is  within  the  Poor-law 
union  of  Navan,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  11,316 
acres,  with  a  pop.  of  4,175;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £124  16s.,  and  administered  to  625  patients. 
A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Friday 
of  every  month.    Fairs  arc  held  on  April  2,  June  2, 
Sept.  2,  and  Nov.  8.  The  town  enjoys  all  the  facil- 
ities and  advantages  of  the  Boyne  navigation,  and 
the  thoroughfare  of  two  great  lines  of  road.  The 
celebrated  battle  of  the  Bo  vne  was  fought  in  the 
eastern  vicinity  of  Slane  ;  and  the  unique  and  singu- 
larly interesting  antiquities  of  New  Grange  occur  a 
short  way  down  the  river.    See  Boyne  and  New 
Craxge.    Area  of  the  town,  16  acres.    Pop.,  in 
1881,  896;  in  1841,  555.    Houses  75.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  23  ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  43  ;  in  other  pursuits,  29.  Fami- 
lies de|>endent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
5;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  56;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  27  ;  on  means  not  specified,  6. 

SLANES,  a  parish  on  the  east  coast  of  the  barony 
of  Ardes,  3  miles  north-east  of  Portaferry,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  Length,  southward,  2  miles;  breadth,  ex- 
clusive of  islands,  J  of  a  mile ;  area  946  acres,  1 
rood,  21  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  589;  in  1841, 
536.  Houses  107.  The  surface  consists  of  excellent 
buid.  The  coast  is  bluff  and  rocky,  and  has,  at  the 
northern  extremity,  a  tiny  headland  called  Slanes 
Point.  The  rocky  islets  called  Hem's  Bock  and 
South  Rock,  lie  respectively  i  of  a  mile,  and  I| 
from  the  shore;  and  the  latter  is  surmounted  by 
H  I'shthouse,  the  maintaining  of  which  cost  £437  5s. 
&1.  during  the  year  1840,  and  £391  2s.  Id.  during 
the  year  1843.  The  hamlets  within  the  parish  are 
Newcastle  and  Cloghy;  and  the  other  noticeable 
objects  are  a  coastguard -station,  a  small  fishing- 


quav,  the  ruins  of  White -house,  and  the  vestiges 
of  the  old  church.  About  130  years  ago,  the  bodies 
of  18  sailors  who  were  wrecked  and  drowned  at  the 
North  Rocks  in  the  vicinity,  were  buried  at  one  time 
within  the  church.  About  half-a-mile  west  of 
Slanes,  are  vestiges  of  an  old  building  called  Castle- 
bay  or  Johnston,  which  was  once  a  preceptory  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Bally  phi  up 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £106  13s.  51d.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  60  Churchmen,  254  Presbyterians,  and  287 
Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  meeting-house,  nor  school. 

SLANE  Y  (The),  a  river  of  the  counties  of  Wick- 
low,  Carlow,  and  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  rises  in  three 
headstreams  at  the  central  watershed  of  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  and  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  parish 
of  Donaghmore,  and  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown. 
One  of  these  headstreams  issues  from  the  deep  dell 
called  the  North  Prison,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
monarch  mountain  of  Lugnaquilla;  another  issues 
from  between  two  summits  of  2,61 1  and  2,495  feet 
of  altitude,  1 J  mile  to  the  north  of  the  former  ;  and 
the  third  issues  from  the  side  of  Table  mountain, 
whose  summit  soars  to  the  height  of  2,311  feet 
above  sea- level,  at  a  point  3  miles  north  of  the 
North  Prison.  The  stream  formed  by  the  con- 
fluences of  these  headwaters  between  2  and  3  miles 
to  the  west,  traverses  the  whole  of  the  glen  of 
Imaile,  flowing  6  miles  westward,  through  the  parish 
of  Donaghmore,  to  the  southern  vicinity  of  Strat- 
ford -on- Slaney,  and  receiving  the  tribute  of  the 
Little  Slaney  on  the  left,  and  that  of  the  Carrig- 
gower  on  the  right ;  it  then  runs  5  miles  southward, 
through  the  parishes  of  Rathbran  and  Baltinglass, 
and  past  the  town  of  Baltinglass,  into  the  county  of 
Carlow;  it  next  flows  15  miles  southward,  through 
the  baromes  of  Rathvilly  and  Forth,  and  past  the 
towns  of  Rathvilly,  Tullow,  and  Clonegall,  to  a 
confluence  with  the  river  Derry ;  it  next  runs  2 
miles  southward  on  the  boundary  l>etween  the  county 
of  Carlow  and  the  county  of  Wexford,  to  the  town 
of  Newtownbarry ;  it  next  runs  8$  miles  soutb-south- 
eastward,  through  the  barony  of  ScarewaUh,  to  a 
point  l|  mile  below  the  hamlet  of  Scare walsh,  and 
on  the  left  the  large  tributary  stream  of 
the  Bann ;  it  next  runs  7  |  miles  southward,  past 
the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  and  along  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  baronies  of  Ballaghkeen  and  East  Shel- 
malier  on  the  left,  and  the  baronies  of  Scarcwalsh, 
Bantry,  and  West  Shehnalier  on  the  right ;  and  re- 
ceives the  tributary  streams  of  the  Urn  and  the  Boro 
on  the  right ;  and  it  next  describes  a  demi- semicircle 
from  a  southerly  to  an  easterly  direction,  along  the 
boundary  between  the  barony  of  East  Shelmaher  on 
the  left,  and  the  baronies  of  West  Shelmalier  and 
Forth  on  the  right,  to  the  town  of  Wexford,  con- 
siderably  expanding  in  its  progress  into  estuarial 
width,  sending  off  a  tidal  arm  northward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sow,  and  finally  expanding  at  the 
town  of  Wexford  into  the  great  estuarial  lagoon  of 
Wexford  Harbour.  The  scenery  of  the  early  part  of 
the  river's  course  is  alpinely  grand ;  the  scenery  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stratford  is  romantic  and  imposing ; 
the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Clonegall  and  New- 
townbarry is  powerfully  picturesque ;  the  scenery  in 
the  windings  through  the  rich  pastoral  valley  of 
Scarewalsh  is  very  beautiful ;  and  the  scenery  from 
Scarewalsh  down  to  Wexford  is  a  continued  series 
of  lusriousness  and  loveliness;  so  that  the  river,  as  a 
whole,  traverses  a  long,  gorgeous,  and  finely  diver- 
sified gallery  of  landscape.  "  The  Slaney  river," 
says  an  official  report  of  Nov.  1836,  "is  navigable 
for  any  vessel  that  can  come  over  the  harbour  bar  to 
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•bout  six  miles  above  Wexford;  but  scarcely  any  ever 
go  beyond  the  drawbridge.  It  is  a  natural  river,  and 
no  means  are  used  either  to  maintain  or  improve  it. 
The  entire  traffic  is  carried  on  by  cots  (flat-bottomed 
boats  of  15  to  20  tons).  These  can  go  always  loaded 
to  within  about  four  miles  of  Enniscorthy,  generally 
to  within  about  two  miles,  and  sometimes  the  entire 
way.  The  tide  flows  up  the  river  about  10  statute 
miles,  so  as  to  affect  the  water ;  but  the  level  of  the 
river  is  affected  by  back-water  up  to  the  town  of 
Enniscorthy,  which  is  about  18  statute  miles  from 
the  town  of  Wexford  by  the  river,  and  14  by  the 
mail-coach  road.  There  is  no  source  of  ascertaining 
precisely  the  amount  of  traffic  on  the  river ;  but  a 
calculation  ha*  been  made  by  persons  well-acquainted 
with  the  matter,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that  the 
traffic  averages  about  1,200  tons  per  week,  or  about 
60,000  tons  per  year.  Down  the  river  almost  ex. 
clusively  gram,  and  up  limestone,  for  manure,  coals, 
timber,  and  imported  ship  goods.  The  boats  vary 
from  15  to  20  tons,  and  draw  from  3  feet  3  inches  to 
4  feet  water.  The  boats  are  occasionally  interrupted 
by  a  scour,  at  about  4  to  4  J  miles  from  Enniscorthy ; 
but  this  occurs  only  when  the  waters  are  very  low, 
and  at  neap  low  water.  The  scours,  where  they 
are  generally  stopped,  are  about  2  to  2\  Irish  miles 
from  the  town."  The  right  of  fishing  on  the  Slaney 
belongs  to  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  along  its 
banks ;  but  it  is  almost  never  asserted  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  public  for  ordinary  angling ;  and,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  it  is  not  asserted  in  even  the  fish- 
ing of  salmon.  The  decrease  of  salmon  in  the  river, 
for  25  or  30  years  past,  has  been  very  great ;  and  is 
ascribed  mainly  to  the  destruction  of  fish  going  up  to 
•pawn,  the  destruction  of  fish  on  their  way  to  the 
sea  from  spawning,  and  the  catching  of  fish  with  nets 
during  the  months  of  winter.  "Salmon  fishing," 
said  one  witness  in  1836,  "has  greatly  diminished 
during  the  last  20  years  in  the  river  Slanev.  At 
that  time,  I  recollect  purchasing  200  to  300  fish  in  a 
day,  after  the  inhabitants  of  Enniscorthy  were  sup- 
plied, at  Ijd.  per  pound;  latterly,  from  15  to  20 
salmon  in  a  market  would  be  considered  a  great  many, 
and  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound  a  moderate  price."  "To 
any  person  visiting  the  river  Slaney  in  the  summer 
season,"  said  another,  "  it  must  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise  how  salmon  can  get  up  the  stream,  from  the 
number  of  nets  cast  out  and  drawn  in  without  inter- 
mission. When  two  fisheries  join,  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  the  fishermen  of  each  to  bring  their  nets 
together,  and  keep  up  a  constant  hauling,  one  net 
thrown  or  cast  out  while  the  other  is  drawing,  so  that 
salmon  cannot  escape.  Some  set  their  nets  across, 
from  bank  to  bank,  until  the  tide  turns,  and  then 
cast  out  nets  below,  and  draw  them  and  the  stop  or 
stake-net  together.  These  are  most  unfair  means, 
and  most  destructive  to  the  general  fishery.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  not  a  mill  either  upon  the  Slaney  or 
its  tributaries,  that  has  not  in  the  mill-course  either  a 
net  or  basket  set  for  the  destruction  of  salmon,  their 
fry,  and  every  other  kind  of  fish  that  may  enter  those 
courses." 

SLATE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare  and  King's  county,  Leinster.  It  rises  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Prosperous,  in  the  parish 
of  Killybegs  and  barony  of  Clane,  co.  Kildare,  and 
runs  about  1 1 }  miles  south-westward,  chiefly  through 
a  boggy  district,  to  a  confluence  with  the  Feagile 
river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Barrow.  Its 
course  for  8  miles  is  through  the  parishes  of  Killy- 
begs, Downing*,  Timahoe,  Kilmeague,  Cloncurry, 
and  Rathangan,  and  baronies  of  Clane,  Connell,  and 
East  Ophaly,  co.  Kildare;  for  \\  mile  on  the  boun- 
dary between  co.  Kildare  and  King's  co. ;  and  for  2 
miles  through  the  parish  of  Clonsast  and  barony  of 


Coolestown,  King's  co.  The  chief  seat  of  popula- 
tion on  its  banks  is  the  village  of  Rathangan.  The 
stream,  over  much  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
runs  near  and  parallel  to  the  Grand  Canal ;  and,  al- 
most everywhere,  it  serves  as  a  great  natural  drain 
for  a  gloomy  region  of  bogs. 

SLATEY,  Sleatt,  or  Slettt.  a  parish  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  barony  of  Slievemargy  and  of 
Queen's  county,  Leinster.  It  lies  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  1  i  mile  north  by  west  of 
Carlow.  Length,  south  by  westward,  U  mile;  ex- 
treme breadth,  J;  area,  671  acres,  11  perches, — of 


which  12  acres,  3  roods,  14  perches  arc  in  the  Bar- 
row. Pop.,  in  1831,  189;  in  1841,  226.  Houses 
40.  The  surface  consists  of  good  land,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Carlow  to  Atby.  The 
highest  ground  is  in  the  centre,  and  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  244  feet.  The 
house.  Sleatv-cottage,  and  Knockbeg-house. 
church  of  the  parish — originally  or  uncorruptedly 
called  Sliebhtach,  'the  house  near  the  mountains,' — is 
alleged  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  Ireland.  The  ruin  which  remains  con- 
sists of  three  walls  of  one  small  building.  An  ex- 
tensive college  is  traditionally  alleged  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  church,  and  to  have  furnished  n 
polite  education  to  many  youths,  both  native  and 
foreign.  A  street  also  is  said  to  have  extended  two 
miles  from  this  place  to  the  ancient  but  now  extinct 
town  of  Killeshin.  The  burying-ground  around  the 
ruined  church  has  been  for  centuries  a  favourite 
place  of  interment.  An  ancieut  tumulus,  or  arched 
receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  the  Danish  dead,  was.  a 
number  of  years  ago,  discovered  in  the  adjoining 
field,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  number  of  earthen 
urns,  arranged  in  rows,  and  each  covered  with  a 
small  round  flag. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Shruel  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin.  Tithe  composition,  £60 ;  glebe,  £6.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  5,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  238 ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on 
its  books  10  boys  and  4  girls. 

SLATY  PORT,  a  small  landing-place  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Big  Copeland  Island, 
1}  mile  north  by  east  of  Donagbadee,  barony  of 
Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  has  its  i 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  slate  quarry. 

SLEAGUFF.    See  Slyouff. 

SI. K  A  MORE,  a  cape,  forming  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Sberkin  or  Innisherkin,  bar- 
ony of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 

SLEATY.    See  Slatey. 

SLEATYGRAIGUE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Killeshin,  barony  of  Slievemargy,  Queen's  co.,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  road  from  Carlow  to  Athv. 
|  of  a  mile  west  of  the  river  Barrow,  and  4  a  mile 
north  of  Graigue  or  the  western  suburb  of  the  town 
of  Carlow.  It  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  stand- 
ing about  midway  between  Sleaty  and  Graigue.  Area, 
8acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  317.    Houses  63. 

SLEDY,  an  old  castle  in  the  parish  of  Modelligo, 
2  miles  north-east  of  the  village  of  Modelligo,  bar- 
ony of  Decies-without-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Mun- 
ster. It  was  built  in  1618  by  Philip  MacGrath,  a 
member  of  a  family  who  were  then  extensive  pro- 
prietors in  Waterford. 

8LEMISII,  a  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  par- 
ish of  Racavan,  3]  miles  east  by  south  of  Brough- 
shanc,  barony  of  Lower  Antrim,  co.  Antrim,  Ul- 
ster. The  altitude  of  its  summit  above  sea-level  is 
1,437  feet. 

8LETTY.    See  Slatet. 

SLIDDERYFORD,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmcgon,  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It 
stands  on  the  shore,  Ij  mile  south -south- west  of 
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Dundrum.  A  cromlech  or  Druidieal  altar  here  U 
noticed  as  follows  by  the  author  of  the  Chorograph- 
ical  Description  of  Down: — "  It  stand*  upon  three 
large  supporters,  each  4  feet  above  the  surface ;  the 
incumbent  atone  is  flat  at  top,  but  bellying  under- 
neath, fill*  part  of  the  empty  space  between  the  tri- 
pod. The  upper  stone  ia  10  yards  in  circumference, 
3  yards  broad  on  the  flat  surface,  and  between  4  and 
5  feet  thick  in  the  centre,  and  has  not  above  an  inch 
dependence  on  two  of  the  stones;  but  the  third, 
which  stands  north,  has  a  slope  in  it  to  receive  the 


SLI  EVE- ALP,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
common,  barony  of  Erris,  eo.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
overhangs  the  rivulet  Sarsagbaunmore  on  the  north, 
and  the  rivulet  Owenduff  on  the  west,  and  is  situated 
1 2  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Newport- pratt.  The 
altitude  of  its  summit  above  sea-level  is  1,084  feet. 

SLIEVE-ALTOOEY,  a  mountain  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  parish  of  Glen-Collumbkill,  barony  of 
Uannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  lifts  its  summit 
to  the  altitude  of  1,684  feet  above  sea-level;  and  is 
a  twin  mountain  to  that  of  Glenlough,  whose  sum- 
an  altitude  of  1,513  feet.  The  brief  alpine 
or  stretched  out  upon  the  coast  by  these 
two  mountains  curves  along  the  summit  in  a  very 
beautiful  sky-line,  sends  down  upper  escarpments  of 
so  shelving  and  curious  a  kind  as  to  appear  a  series 
of  rocky  riilges,  and  then  stoops  precipitously  to  the 
sea  in  a  line  of  moat  magnificent  and  stupendous 
cU.Ts,  between  9U0  and  1,000  feet  in  mural  altitude. 

SLIEVE- AN- IF.  KIN,  a  mountain  in  the  parishes 
of  Kiltogher  and  Kiltubrid,  barony  and  county  of 
Leitrim,  Connaught.  Its  summit  is  situated  within 
the  former  parish,  2  miles  east  of  Lough  Allen,  and 
3(  north-east  by  north  of  Drumshambo,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  1,922  feet  above  sea-level.  The  name  is 
sometimes  so  spelt  by  topographist*  as  to  bear  the 
meaning  of  the  '  mountain  of  Ireland, '—a  meaning  as 
undistinctive  as  it  is  arrogant;  but  it  originally 
meant,  and  ought  always  to  be  so  spelt  as  to  appear 
to  mean,  '  the  mountain  of  iron ;'  and,  in  this  sense,  it 
is  not  only  apposite  but  descriptive.  The  mountain 
forms  a  chief  part  of  the  great  mineral  field  of  Com- 
ma ooht  [see  that  article] ;  it  abounds  with  iron  ore ; 
and,  up  to  a  time  when  all  the  timber  on  and  near 
it  was  consumed  in  the  iron  works,  it  yielded  up  a 
large  quantity  of  its  ore  for  the  local  manufactures 
of  Ireland.  Its  name  is  often  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  group  of  mountains  in  the  central  district  of 
the  county,  and  upon  the  east  flank  of  Loufrb  Allen ; 
and  its  ow 


the  north-west,  by  the  barony  of  Eliogorty ;  on  the 
north-east  and  east,  by  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  on 
the  south,  by  the  barony  of  East  Iifa  and  OrTa ;  and, 
on  the  west,  by  the  barony  of  Middlethird.  Its 
length,  south  bv  eastward,  is  18J  miles;  its  breadth 
is  from  1*  to  11} ;  and  its  area  is  90,772  acres,  3 
roods,  16  perches, — of  which  10  acres,  2  roods,  10 
perches  are  water.  A  portion  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict consists  of  part  of  the  south-eastern  mountain 
congeries  of  the  county ;  a  large  portion  of  the  north- 
ern district  consists  of  the  Slieve-  Ardagh  or  Tipper- 
ary  coalfield  district ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  sur- 
face is  of  very  various  character  as  to  both  soil  and 
contour.  The  principal  summits  in  the  south, 
whether  on  the  boundary  or  in  the  interior,  are 
Knocklumna,  1,654  feet  in  altitude,  and  two  other 
heights  of  respectively  1 ,068  and  852  feet  in  altitude. 
The  Slieve- Ardagh  coal  district  is  similar,  in  its 
general  circumstances,  to  the  Leinster  coal  district  . 
"  It  forms  a  ridge  of  hill-country  of  considerable 
elevation  above  the  limestone  which  surrounds  it, 
and  on  which  it  rests.  Generally  speaking,  the 
strata  of  this  district  dip  at  a  steeper  angle  from  the 
horizon  than  those  of  the  Leinster  district,  and  tbey 
form  frequent  undulations ;  hence  the  coal  occurs  in 
deep  troughs,  and  for  that  reason,  in  the  best  regu- 
lated collieries,  the  engine  pit  has  been  sunk  in  the 
centre  of  the  trough,  and  the  coal  wrought  by  work- 
ing upwards  on  both  sides  of  it.  This  district,  as 
far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  appears  to  contain  but 
three  beds  of  coal,  the  lowest  of  which  is  but 
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hat  of  Bencroy  1 
loftiest  heights  of  the  group,— the  latter  having  an 
altitude  of  1,707  feet. 

SLIEVE- AN- IKK  IX,  or  8meve-An-Orra,  a 
mountain  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  baronies  of 
Upper  Dun  luce  and  Lower  Glenarm,  5  miles  west 
by  south  of  Cusheodall.  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
lifts  its  summit  to  the  altitude  of  1,676  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it  overhangs  and  almost 
chokes  the  early  course  of  the  Bush  river, — that 
stream  making  its  escape  to  an  opener  channel  about 
2  miles  north  of  Lissanoure-castle.  Its  name  is  also 
sometimes  written  Slieve- Na- Aura,  and  in  that  form 
is  associated  with  an  interesting  passage  of  old  story. 
See  Suevk-Na-  Air  a. 

SLIEVE- AN-NEE,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual 
border  of  the  baronies  of  Ki  Icon  way  and  Lower 
Glenarm,  5  miles  south-west  of  Cushendall,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  The  altitude  of  its  summit  above 
sea-level  is  1.782  feet. 

SLIEVE-AN-ORRA.  See  Slieve- Am-Derik. 
co.  Antrim. 

SLIEVE- ARDAGH.  a  barony  in  the  eastern  dis- 
y.Munster.    It  is  " 


inches  in  thickness,  and  the  second  and  third  are 
each  two  feet  thick.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality, 
but  not  so  dense  as  the  three  feet  coal  of  the  Lein- 
ster district.  The  principal  collieries  are  situated  at 
Colebrook,  and  at  Coolquil  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Killcnaule.  The  latter  i*  conducted  with  judgment 
and  considerable  success  by  the  Mining  Company  of 
Ireland.  The  large  coal  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
Leinster  district,  is  used  for  domestic  purposes  and 
for  malting,  and  the  small  coal  and  culm  for  burning 
lime." — "  The  produce  of  these  collieries,"  says  an- 
other recent  statement,  "is  of  a  superior  quality  ; 
the  coal  (anthracite)  containing  96  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon, and  the  ton  of  culm  producing  70  barrels  of  lime, 
which  is  extensively  used  as  manure  in  a  widely  ex- 
tended district  where  this  coal  and  culm  are  almost 
the  only  fuel,  even  for  domestic  purposes,  and  their 
use  is  chiefly  limited  by  the  very  imperfect  means  of 
transit  which  at  present  exist.  From  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  coal-fields  recently  opened  by  the 
Mining  Company,  and  the  facilities  erected  for  work- 
ing them,  the  produce  of  these  collieries  may  be  in- 
creased to  almost  any  extent  to  which  the  means  of 
transport  by  railways  or  canals  shall  extend  the 
circuit  of  consumption.  Supplies  of  timber  conveved 
on  cars  from  Clonmel,  or  woods  in  the  district; 
the  steam-engines  landed  at  Waterford  sent  by  boat 
to  Clonmel,  and  from  thence  on  cars ;  iron  and  other 
supplies  sent  from  Dublin  on  cars."  The  coal  and 
the  culm  of  the  collieries  are  conveyed  on  cars  to 
Limerick,  Clare,  Gal  way,  Waterford,  Kilkenny, 
Dublin,  and  intermediate  places.  In  1636.  the  col- 
lieries employed  5  engines,  and  between  200  and  300 
workmen,  and  annually  produced  30,000  tons,  worth 
10s.  per  ton.  In  1843,  a  loan  fund,  which  takes 
name  from  Slieve- Ardagh,  had  a  capital  of  £1,219, 
circulated  £4,737  in  1,508  loans,  realized  a  nett  pro- 
fit of  £18,  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £18, 
and  had  24  depositors  or  proprietors  of  its  capital. — 
Slieve- Ardagh  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Clo- 
neen,  Garrangibbon,  Graystown,  Kilcooley,  New- 
townlennan,  and  St.  John  Baptist,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Ballingarry,  Buolick,  Crohane,  Fen- 
nor,  Grangemockler,  Isertkieran,  KiUenaule,  Kil- 
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vernon,  Lickfinn,  Lismolin,  Modeshill,  Mowney, 
and  Templemiehael.  The  towns  and  chief  villages 
are  Killenaule,  Mullinahone,  Ballingarry,  New  Bir- 
mingham, Nine-Mile- House,  and  Marradyke.  Pop., 
in  1831,  32,765;  in  1841,  36,456.  Houses  5,686. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,556 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,146;  in  other  pursuits, 
527.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  83 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  2,274 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  3,628;  on  means  not 
specified,  244.  Mules  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  6,298 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,547 ;  who  could  neither  reud  nor 
write,  6,804.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  2,793 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  3.957 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 

write,  9,276  Slieve-Ardagh  is  distributed  among 

the  Poor-law  unions  of  Callan,  Carriek-on-  Suir, 
Cash  el,  and  Thurles.  The  total  number  of  tene- 
ments valued  is  4,159;  and  of  these,  2,034  were 
valued  under  £5.-667,  under  £10,-397.  under 
£15,-264,  under  £20.-185,  under  £25.-131, 
under  £30.-141.  under  £40,-87,  under  £50,-and 
253,  at  and  above  £50. 

SLIEVE-AUGHTY.    See  Slievb-Baoghta. 

SLI  EVE-BANE,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of 
Kilbroney,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down. 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  great  Mourne  group  of  mountains,  and  on  the 
north  screen  of  Lough  Carlingford,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Rostrevor.  On  its  side,  at 
a  great  height,  is  the  huge  and  curiously-situated 
block  of  stone  called  Cloughmore ;  and  both  that 
spot  and  its  summit — the  latter  having  an  altitude  of 
1,595  feet  above  sea-level— command  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  diversified  prospects  in  the  three 
kingdoms.    See  Cmhtghmohe  and  Rostrevor. 

SLIEVE-BAUGHT.    See  Slieve-Bragh. 

SLIEVE-BAUGHTA,  or  Subve-Auchtt,  a 
broad,  compact,  and  elongated  congeries  of  moun- 
tains, on  the  mutual  border  of  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught,  and  co.  Clare,  Minister.  It  extends  14  miles 
south-eastward,  from  a  point  5  miles  south-west  of 
Loughrea,  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bay  of 
ScanfT,  and  has  a  breadth  of  5|  miles  within  co. 
Galway,  and  3j  within  co.  Clare.  It  occupies  more 
or  less'of  the  parishes  of  Tynagh,  Ballinakill,  Clou- 
rush,  Kilteskill,  and  Inniscaltra,  in  the  barony  of 
Leitrim, — Killeenadeema,  Killinan,  Ardrahan,  and 
Kilthomas,  in  the  barony  of  Loughrea, — and  Moy- 
noe,  Tomgraney,  and  Feacle,  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Tulla.  The  principal  summits  are  four  of  respec- 
tively 602,  562,  508,  and  692  feet  of  altitude  within 
the  barony  of  Leitrim;  the  Scalp,  1,074  feet  of  alti- 
tude on  the  boundary  between  the  baronies  of  Leitrim 
and  Upper  Tulla, — four  of  respectively  977,  1,207, 
799,  and  1,080  feet  of  altitude  within  the  barony  of 
Loughrea, — and  seven  of  respectively  1.064,  1,312, 
448, 589.  724,  944.  and  765  feet  of  altitude  within  the 
barony  of  Upper  Tulla.  The  mountains  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  old  red  sandstone  formation  ;  and, 
th  >ugh  not  strictly  picturesque  in  themselves,  or 
among  their  interior  defiles,  they  contribute  features 
of  great  interest  and  considerable  power  and  beauty 
to  the  west  side  of  Lough  Derg,  and  to  the  great 
extent  of  flat  country  in  the  central  districts  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  countv  of  Galway. 

SLIEVE-BAWN— vulgarly  Sleebon— a  moun- 
tain, partly  in  the  barony  of  South  Ballintobber,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Roscommon,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  has  an  elongated  outline  in  the  form  of 
a  ridge  ;  and  extends  southward,  somewhat  parallel 
with  the  course  of  the  Shannon,  from  a  point  about 
2  miles  south  of  Strokestown  ;  but  its  summit, 
Which  has  an  altitude  of  857  feet  above  sealevel, 


and  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Cloonfinlough,  i* 
situated  3*  miles  west  of  the  Shannon,  and  34  south 
ot  Mroicestown.  it  lorms  a  ver)  conspicuous  teat ure 
in  the  great  expanse  of  flat  country,  which  spreads 
away  from  it  athwart-  the  counties  of  Roscommon 
and  Longford,  and  up  and  down  the  Shannon  ;  and 
affords  relief  and  even  interest  to  extensive  views 
which,  but  for  its  presence,  would  be  exceedingly 
irksome.  Its  name  means  4  the  White  mountain, '  and 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  whiteness  of  the 
silicious  sandstone  rock  of  which  the  mountain  is 
composed.  44  At  a  distance,  however,  little  appear- 
ance of  w  hiteness  is  observable,  as  the  surface  to- 
wards the  summit  is  covered  with  bog,  heath,  and 
coarse  herbage,  and  elsewhere  is  cultivated.  It  is 
only  where  quarries  have  been  opened,  or  where  the 
soil  has  been  washed  away  by  floods,  that  the  rock 
is  seen.  There  are  no  cliffs  or  precipices  at  all  re- 
markable on  this  mountam ;  arid,  on  the  east  side 
towards  the  Shannon,  a  gradual  slope  extends  nearly 
from  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
flat  bogs  which  stretch  along  the  base,  where  culti- 
vation is  annually  increasing,  promising  in  time  to 
reach  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountam.  On  the 
verge  of  the  deep  bog,  towards  the  base,  several 
hamlets  appear,  and  Mount  Dillon,  on  an  insulated 
bill,  with  some  trees,  forms  a  conspicuous  object. 

than  the  opposite  one,  and  the  pastures  by  nature 
seem  to  be  of  abetter  description.  Some  groves  are 
scattered  along  the  base  near  the  habitations." 

SLIEVE-BEAGH,  or  Slievk-Baitght— vul- 
garly Slabay — an  elongated  congeries  of  mountains 
in  the  baronies  of  Clogher,  co.  Tyrone,  Trough  and 
Monaghan,  co.  Monogban,  and  Magherastephana  anil 
Clonkelly,  co.  Fermanagh.  Ulster.  It  extends  from 
the  Mountain  river,  in  the  western  vicinity  of  the 
village  of  Emyvale,  13J  miles  south-westward,  to 
the  hamlet  of  Donagh,  2}  south-south-east  of  Lis- 
naskea;  and  it  has  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  7i. 

I  A..      1  ii  fj  m     i     i  i         ......  *  ■*•  —  _a  ii  ■■■■■■■  n  m  n         Baa      iL  .     TL._a.nu._-  — 

its  loftiest  summits  are  t_.arnmore,  in  tne  barony  at 
Clonkelly,  and  Slieve-Beagh  proper,  at  the  junction 
point  of  the  three  counties ;  and  these  have  altitudes 
above  sea-level  of  respectively  1,034  and  1,254  feet. 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  the 
County  of  Monaghan,  says,  44  The  Slieve-Baught  or 
Slabay  mountains  are  one  great  uninterrupted  ridge 
of  high  land,  the  most  considerable  part  of  which 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  not  possessing  a  fruit- 
ful soil,  or  scarce  any  of  those  natural  beauties 
which  ore  peculiar  to  mountains ;  neither  the  dusky 
glen,  the  bold  precipice,  the  towering  cUff,  the  cas- 
cade, nor  scarcely  one  beautiful  view  to  be  seen 
throughout ;  the  whole  is  but  an  uninteresting  waste, 
gradually  vanishing  into  the  lowlands,  where  the 
soil  is  moory.  They  are  almost  always  wet,  but 
yet  not  without  capability,  and  have  in  partial  spots 
beds  of  the  richest  limestome,  and  abundance  of  marl. 
A  peculiarly  fine  manure  also  appears  near  the  surface, 
consisting  of  banks  of  decayed  limestone  which  turn< 
up  in  slaty  stufT,  but  so  soft  that  it  can  be  worked  to 
a  consistency  like  putty ;  it  is  highly  calcareous,  and 
will  strongly  eftervesce  with  acids.  *  *  Cam  more 
is  famous  for  its  millstone  quarry.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  this  ascent,  a  large  tract  of  land,  I  think,  lies 
admirably  well  for  improvement,  and  could  be  capi- 
tally reclaimed  at  a  small  expense ;  for  contiguous  to 
it  is  a  fine  limestone  quarry,  running  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  forming  the  bed  of  a  shallow 
though  rapid  stream,  and  pointing  south-east." 

SLIEVE-BEG,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual  border 
of  the  baronies  of  Mourne  and  Upper  Iveagh,  Co 
Down,  lister.  It  is  one  of  the  great  Mourne  group  ; 
it  occurs  in  the  western  vicinity  of  Slieve-Donani, 
and  among  most  sublime  and  romantic  scenery,  2f 
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it*  summit  to  an  altitude  of  2,3&4  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

SLIEVE-BERNAGH,  a  congeries  of  mountain*, 
in  the  barony  of  Upper  Tulla,  but  chiefly  in 
r  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  occu- 
i  more  or  less  of  the  parishes  of  Tomgraney,  Kil- 
,  O'GoneUoe,  Killaloe,  O'Brien's.  Bridge,  and 
Killokennedy  ;  it  extends  ->\  miles  south-south-east- 
ward, and  5  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  soars  gra- 
dually up  in  the  western  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Kil- 
laloe, and  along  the  western  shore  of  the  termination 
of  Lough  Derg ;  and  it  contributes  noble  and  im- 
posing features  to  the  magnificent  landscape  of  the 
Shannon  throughout  all  the  environs  of  Killaloe, 
O'Brien's- Bridge,  Doonas,  and  Castle-Connel.  Its 
principal  summits,  with  their  respective  altitudes  j 
above  sea-level,  are  Knockglass,  in  the  parish  ofj 
Kilnoe,  541  feet  ;  Knocknalecka,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilnoe,  818  feet ;  a  height,  on  the  boundary  between 
the  parishes  of  Tomgraney  and  O'GoneUoe,  1,019 
feet ;  Clennagalliagh,  in  the  parish  of  Killaloe,  1,746 
feet ;  a  height,  in  the  parish  of  Killaloe,  2  miles  west  1 
of  the  city  of  Killaloe,  1 ,353  feet ;  a  height  on  the 
boundary  between  the  parishes  of  O'Brien's- Bridge  | 
and  Killokennedy,  3  miles  west-south- west  of  the 
city  of  Killaloe,  1,181  feet;  and  Glenagalliagh  and 
Cragnamurragh,  on  the  boundary  between  the  par- 
ishes of  O'Brien's-Bridge  and  Killokennedy,  and  to 
the  north  of  the  preceding  height,  respectively  1,458 
and  1.729  feet. 

SLIEVE-  BINGIAN,  a  mountain  -  summit  near 
the  centre  of  the  great  Mourne  group  of  mountains, 
barony  of  Mourne.  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  situated 
3  miles  south-south-west  of  Slieve-Donard,  and  44 
north  by  east  of  Kilkeel ;  and  it  has  an  altitude  above 
s*a-level  of  2, 449  feet. 

SLIEVE-BLOOM,  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
mutual  boundary  and  border  of  King's  and  Queen's 
counties,  Leinster.    It  extends  from  the  southern 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Clonaslee,  in  the  barony  of 
Tinnehinch,  Queen's  county,  13)  miles  south-south- 
westward,  to  the  northern  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Roscrea,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  co.  Tipper- 
ary  ,  it  belongs  partly  to  the  barony  of  Ballybrit, 
king's  county,  but  chiefly  to  the  baronies  of  Tinne- 
hinch, Upperwoods,  and  Clandonagh,  Queen's  co. ; 
aud  it  occupies  more  or  less  of  the  parishes  of  Let- 
terluna, Kinnetty,  Roscomroe,  and  Roscrea  in  King's 
county,  and  the  parishes  of  Kilmanman,  Rearymorc, 
Kosenallis,  Otferlane,  and  Kyle,  in  Queen's  county. 
Its  principal  summits,  together  with  their  respective 
altitudes  above  sea-level,  are  Spink,  in  the  parish  of 
Letterluna,  1,087  feet ;  Carrollrs-Hill,  in  the  parish 
of  Kinnetty,  1,584  feet ;  a  height,  in  the  parish  of 
Roscrea,  757  feet ;  a  height,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  parishes  of  Letterluna  and  Otferlane,  1 ,002 
feet ;  Arderin  and  another  height,  on  the  boundary 
between  the  parishes  of  Kinnetty  and  OfTerlane, 
1,733  and  1,091  feet;  Farbreague,  on  the  boundary 
between  the  parishes  of  Roscomroe  and  Otferlane, 
1,411  feet;  a  height,  at  the  junction-part  of  the 
parishes  of  Roscomroe,  Roscrea,  and  OiTerlane, 
1,332  feet ;  Knocknustumba  and  another  height,  in 
the  parish  of  Ruarymore,  respectively  1,359  and 
1,261  feet ;  Antonian,  in  the  parish  of  Rosenallis, 
1,114  feet;  Bawnreaghcong,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  parishes  of  Rearymore  and  Otferlane, 
1.G7G  feet ;  a  height,  in  the  centre  of  the  parish  of 
Kilmanman,  1,054  feet ;  a  height,  on  the  boundary 
between  the  parishes  of  Otferlane  and  Kyle,  1,007 
feet.  Two  elongated  summits,  called  the  Cones  and 
the  Ridge  of  Cappard,  extend  respectively  eastward 
along  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Rcary- 
Otferhuie,  and  north-eastward  between 


the  parishes  of  Rearymore  and  Rosenallis ;  and  the 
highest  points  in  these  ridgy  summits  are  respec- 
tively Bawnreaghcong  and  Antonian.  The  Slieve- 
Blooin  mountains  are  generally  of  the  sandstone  for- 
mation ;  they  constitute  so  continuous  a  range  as  to 
be  traversed  or  crossed  by  only  two  roads, — both  at 
lofty  elevations  or  through  lofty  gaps ;  they  consti- 
tute a  series  of  striking  features  and  noble  back- 
grounds in  the  otherwise  tame  country  which  stretches 
far  away  from  their  base ;  they  are  easy  of  ascent 
from  Mountrath,  and  from  various  other  points  in 
their  vicinity ;  and  from  the  Cones,  the  summit  of 
Ardarin,  and  many  other  vantage-grounds,  they  com- 
mand extensive  and  minute  views  of  the  champaign 
country  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  situated. 
The  Gap  of  Glendine  immediately  north  of  Ardarin, 
is  the  principal  defile  across  them  ;  and  even  this  is 
difficult  of  approach,  steep,  craggy,  and  not  five  teet 
wide  upon  the  path.  "The  soil  of  Slieve-Bloom 
mountain  at  this  side,"  says  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  his 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  King's  Comity,  "is  at 
the  extremity  a  cold  grit,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of 
lime  to  render  it  arable  ;  its  quality  is  argillaceous, 
and  interspersed  thickly  with  rocks  of  freestone. 
This  upper  stratum  is  pretty  deep,  in  few  places  le*s 
than  two  spades  from  the  surface,  and  a  siliceous 
substratum  covers  the  whole  range  of  the  summit. 
The  centre  parallel  has  various  soils,  being  of  a  light 
sandy  loam,  a  stiff  yellow  clay,  or  gritty  shallow 
gravel,  and  a  deep  brown  earth,  which  is  tar  the  W-t 
of  it;  and  the  bottom  line  is  always  a  cold,  spongy, 
deep  clay,  only  productive  where  the  loam  is  so  dry  as 
to  check  the  springs  above  at  the  foot,  where  the  de- 
clivity vanishes,  is  a  deep  irreclaimable  bog,  approach- 
able only  in  very  dry  seasons.  This  will  be  found  to 
be  the  general  description  of  this  side  of  the  Slieve- 
Bloom,  but  does  not  universally  hold  good;  for, 
towards  the  centre  of  this  range,  the  land  is  very 
fertile  in  pasture,  and  grazed  the  whole  year  through- 
out with  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  young  cattle  ; 
the  soil  being  of  a  limestone  quality,  and  large  rocks 
of  that  mineral  thickly  interspersed ;  neither  is  the 
bottom  range  boggy,  but  a  stiff  clay  where  abundant 
crops  of  corn  are  yielded  ;  on  the  mountain  of  Knock- 
naiiuui  this  is  the  case,  and  also  the  range  of  Castle- 
town, Cumber  down  to  Lettybrook,  which  latter  is 
some  of  the  best  in  the  county.  '  *  On  this  side  of 
the  mountain,  the  land  is  far  less  productive  than  that 
of  the  Queen's  county,  and  its  occupation  is  of  very 
little  moment,  being  in  most  places  only  tenable  to 
cattle  in  very  dry  seasons  .  but  from  their  extent  and 
great  height,  the  leading  features  of  this  country  ure 
constituted,  and  they  are  possessed  of  every  natural 
beauty  peculiar  to  mountains,  and  in  the  variety  of 
their  wilds  are  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  and 
well  worth  attentiou  of  the  natural  philosopher." 

SLIEVE- BOY,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
Scare walsh,  3j  miles  north  of  Ferns,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  is  situated  at  the  juuction-poiiit  of  the 
three  parishes  of  Ferns,  Kilcomb,  and  Carnew ;  it 
lifts  its  summit  to  the  altitude  of  1,385  feet  above 
sea-level;  it  has  a  conical  outline;  and  it  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscapes  of  about  one- 
half  of  the  county. 

SLIEVE-BOY,  a  hill  in  the  barony  of  Tyrkec- 
ran,  1  j  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Clady,  co.  Lon- 
donderry, Ulster.  It  screens  part  of  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  glen  of  the  Faghan ;  and  lifts 
its  summit  to  the  altitude  of  854  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

SMEVE-BREGH,  a  hill  on  the  mutual  border 
of  the  parishes  of  Grangegeeth  and  Killery,  and  of 
the  baronie*  of  Upper  Slane  and  Lower  Slane,  3J 
miles  north  by  west  of  the  town  of  Slane,  co.  Mcath. 
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of  the  surrounding  country  within  the  periphery  of 
the  visible  horizon,  this  bill  nnd  those  of  Mount- 
Iyer  and  Bellpatrick,  563  and  780  feet  high,  in  its 
vicinity,  make  a  vastly  more  conspicuous  figure  in  a 
great  and  rich  landscape  than  many  mountains  of 
thrice  their  altitude  in  upland  districts. 

SLIEVE-BUCK,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It 
makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  tableau  scenery 
around  the  village  of  Roundwood,  and  is  one  of  two 


Dan. 

SLIEVE-BUCK,  a  hill  in  the  barony  of  Tyr- 
keeran,  3j  miles  south  of  Muff,  and  4*  east-south- 
east of  Londonderry,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It 
is  one  of  the  northern  frontier  heights  of  the  county ; 
and  lifts  its  summit  to  the  altitude  of  823  feet  above 
sen-level. 

SLIEVE-BUNN,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Kilnehue, 
barony  of  Gorey,  3$  miles  north-west  of  the  town 
of  Gorey,  co.  Wexford,  Minister.     Altitude,  879 

SLIEVE-CALTI  A,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  White- 
church,  barony  of  Shelburne,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
It  is  situated  2  miles  east  of  the  river  Barrow,  and 
3}  south  of  the  town  of  New  Ross ;  it  forms  an  iso- 
lated height  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  beautiful 
champaign  country ;  it  attains  an  altitude  of  888  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  possesses  a  tabular 
summit  of  comparatively  large  extent ;  and  it  consti- 
tutes a  remarkable  feature  in  the  scenery  immedi- 
ately traversed  by  the  Barrow,  and  a  magnificent 
background  of  the  landscapes  on  the  Wexford  side 
of  the  river.  The  summit  of  this  bill  formed,  for  a 
short  period,  one  of  the  posts  of  the  rebel  force  of 
1798.    See  WsxroRD  (Cocntt  or). 

SLIEVE-C  ALL  AN,  a  mountain  4)  miles  east  by 
south  of  Milltown-Malbay,  and  on  the  mutual  bor- 
der of  the  parishes  of  Inagh  and  Kilmurry,  and  of 
the  baronies  of  Inchiquin  and  Ibrickane,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  Its  summit  has  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  1,282  feet;  and  overlooks  a  great  expanse 
of  bleak,  moorish,  and  dreary  country.  So  exceed- 
ingly gloomy  is  the  region  around  it,  that  the  moun- 
tain, in  spite  of  its  loftiness  and  its  spreading  base, 
affords  but  slender  relief  to  the  oppressive  cbeerless- 
ness.  On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  some  inter- 
esting Druidical  remains,  and  a  remarkable  sepul- 
chral stone, — the  latter  bearing  an  inscription  in  the 
ancient  Ogham  character ;  and  past  the  base  of  the 
mountain  runs  the  new  road  from  Eimis  to  Milltown- 
Malbay. 

SLIEVE-CAR,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Erris, 
nearly  midway  between  Lough  Conn  and  Blacksod 
bay.  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  has  an  altitude  of 
2,308  feet  above  sea-level;  and  form*  the  north* 
eastern  termination  of  a  semicircular  sweep  of  moun- 
tains, about  18  miles  in  extent,  enclosing  a  compara- 
tively champaign  sea-board,  and  terminating  at  the 
south-west  in  Slieve-More  in  the  island  of  Achill. 

SL1EVE-CARNA,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Kille- 
dan,  21  miles  west-south-west  of  Kiltamagh,  barony 
of  Galfen,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  has  an  altitude 
of  855  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  though  isolated 
from  other  hills,  may  be  regarded  as  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  vast  assemblage  of  mountains  which 
divide  the  fertile  plains  of  eastern  Mayo  from  the 
dreary  and  moorish  wilds  of  Erris. 

SL1EVE-CORRAGH,  a  bill  and  a  hamlet  in  tbe 
parish  of  Hollywood,  barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown, 
co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  The  hill  connects  with 
Slieve-Gadoe,  and,  in  common  with  it,  is  skirted  by 
the  road  from  the  village  of  Hollywood  to  Glenda- 
lough ;  and  the  hamlet  stands  on  that  road  at  the 
base  of  the  hill,  I  mile  south-east  of  Hollywood. 


8LIEVE-CRADOE.  See  Strevm-G 
8LIEVE-CROGUAN.  See  Cboohan. 
8LIEVE-CROOB,  a  mountain  4:  miles  south- 
south- west  of  Ballinahinch,  and  on  tbe  mutual  bor- 
der of  tbe  parishes  of  Druingooland  and  Droinara. 
and  of  tbe  baronies  of  Kinelearty  and  Upper  Ivt 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  the  central  and  chief  i 
mit  of  a  group  of  hills,  which  often  share  with  it  t 
rather  magniloquent  name  of  the  Slieve-Croob  moi 
tains;  it  attains  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  I,75t5 
feet ;  it  pours  from  its  northern  acclivities  the  source* 
of  the  river  Lagan;  and  it  commands  an  extensive 
and  magnificent  view  of  the  rich  and  populous  un- 
dulated country  to  the  north  and  east,  and  of  tbe 
picturesque  and  imposing  declivities  and  summits  of 


picturesque  and  imposing 
the  Mourne  mountains  to  the  south. 

SLIEVE-CURKAGH,  a  mountain  at  the  north- 
cm  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Kilronan,  the  barony 
of  Boyle  and  tbe  county  of  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
It  overhangs  the  west  shore  of  Lough  Allen,  screens 
the  north  side  of  the  vale  or  glen  of  the  Arigna  river, 
lies  within  the  coal  district  or  great  mineral  field  of 
Connaught,  and,  though  lifting  its  summit  to  the 
altitude  of  only  1 ,098  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea,  forms  a  conspicuous  and  soaring  feature  or  rather 
back-ground  of  most  of  the  scenery  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county, — it  and  Brahlieve,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  glen  of  the  Arigna,  being  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Roscommon.  Slie  ve-Curkagh  possesses 
much  interest  for  the  mineralogist  and  the  metallur- 
gist, and  shares  in  the  general  importance  of  Arigna  : 
which  see. 

SLIEVE-DAENE,  a  mountain  3J  miles  south  of 
Sligo,  and  on  tbe  mutual  border  of  the  parishes  of 
Kilross  and  St.  John's,  and  of  the  baronies  of  Tir- 
agbrill  and  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  screen* 
the  south-western  part  of  tbe  exquisitely  beautiful 
Lough  Gill,  attains  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
900  feet,  rises  abruptly  "P^0™  tB«  «Jj«  ^J^* 

and  considerable  sternness  of  character. 

SLIEVE-DONARD,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual 
border  of  the  parishes  of  Kilkeel  and  Kilcoo,  and  of 
the  baronies  of  Mourne  and  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  Its  summit  is  the  loftiest  of  the  great  Mourne 
group  of  mountains ;  is  situated  2  miles  west  of  the 

distance  south-west  of  the  romantic  village_of  New- 
castle ;  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  2,796  feet ; 
and  consists  of  a  beautifully  outlined  conical  dome. 
The  ascent  of  the  mountain  from  base  to  summit  is 
about ;  J  i  miles ;  tbe  eastern  escarpments  form  a  most 
imposing  alpine  sea-wall  to  tbe  Irish  Channel  j  and 
tbe  northern  declivities  sublimely  blend  with  the 
superb  scenes  of  Tullamore-park,  and  the  gorgeous 
landscape  northward  to  Slieve-Croob.  "  From  the 
northern  brow  of  the  mountain,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Dublin  Penny  Journal,  "issues  an  exuberant  foun- 
tain, which  emits  more  than  half- a- foot  of  water 
exceedingly  rapid  and  pure.  This  stream,  and  many 
others,  meet  in  their  descent,  and  form  a  river,  which 
running  through  a  channel  of  white  stone,  by  ten 
thousand  different  breaks  and  windings,  makes  in 
summer  a  prospect  of  waterfalls,  cascades,  jets-d'eau, 
ponds,  &c,  the  most  various  and  delightf  ul ;  but  in 
whiter  floods,  the  roar  and  impetuosity  of  this  fall 
are  terrible  in  the  extreme.  From  the  top  down  to 
the  rocks  hanging  over  the  sea  is  one  continued  de- 
scent, and  the  lower  parts,  though  craggy  and  rude 
enough,  are  covered  with  hazel,  holly,  Ice.,  tho  e 
next  to  the  sea  cliffs  being  old,  bowed,  stunted,  and 
languishing ;  while  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  those 
most  remote  though  situated  higher,  are  flourishing 
and  healthy ;  and  all  this  on  the  face  of  a  mountain 
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scent  south ward,  near  the  bottom,  one  is  forced  to 
•  sort  of  thatch,  composed  of  furze,  long 
.unipef.  8t.  Donard.  a  disciple  of  St. 
is  said  to  have  spent  the  life  of  a  hermit  on 
this  mountain,  and  built  a  cell  or  oratory  on  the  top 
of  it  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century."  A  deep 
narrow  rale  or  glen  divides  Slieve-Donard  from  the 
Creeping  mountain  or  Si.ieve-Snavan  :  which  see. 
On  J  uly  25,  the  patron  day  of  St.  Donard  or  Dom- 
the  alleged  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Ro- 
Catholics  used  to  climb  Slieve-Donard,  in  per- 
ice  of  penance  and  pilgrimage  ;  and  near  the 
imit  of  the  mountain  are  the  remains  of  two  rude 
edifice*,  the  ground  around  which  formed  the  central 


SLIEVE-FYAGH,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of 
Kilcoinmon,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  ia  situated  3J  miles  east  of  Lough  Carrowmore, 
and  has  an  altitude  of  1 ,090  f  eet  above  sea-level. 

SLIEVE-GADOE,  or  Church-Mountain,  a 
mountain  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  parishes  of 
Holly  wood  and  Donard,  2k  miles  south  by  cast  of 
the  village  of  Hollywood,  barony  of  Lower  Talbota- 
town,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.    It  has  an  altitude  of 
1.791  feet  above  sea-level,  and  extends  from  the 
valley  of  the  King's  river  to  the  glen  of  Imail.  Its 
south  side  is  verdant,  but  its  north  side  is  coated 
with  shallow  bog,  of  such  quality  as  to  be  used  for 
fuel  bv  the  neighbouring  peasantry.    "  On  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain,"  says  Mr.  Brewer,  "is  a  rude 
work  of  stone,  enclosing  an  area  in  which  is  a  well, 
still  frequented  by  pilgrims.    The  outworks,  twelve 
feet  in  height  in  the  most  elevated  part,  approach 
towards  an  oval  form,  and  consist  of  rough  stones, 
the  extreme  length  being  117  feet,  and  the  width 
101  feet.    In  the  northern  and  widest  part  of  the 
area,  are  some  traces  of  the  rude  walls  of  an  oblong 
building,  said  to  have  been  dcsipied  for  a  church, 
the  greatest  length  of  which  is  thirty-six  feet,  b 
(lough's  additions  to  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  iv.,  are 
a  view  and  plan  of  this  ancient  work,  together  with 
the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr. 
Beauford.    '  Tradition  asserts,  that  these  stones 
were  collected  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century  to 
build  a  church,  and  to  pave  a  way  over  this  moun- 
tain from  Old  Kilcullen.  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
to  Glendaloch;  part  of  which  road  was  executed 
from  Glendaloch  to  Glendasann  for  some  miles 
along  the  valley,  and  still  remains  perfect;  but  the 
work,  on  some  account,  was  discontinued,  and  the 
materials  for  the  church  remain  to  this  day  in  their 
pristine  state.' " 

SLIEVE-G  ALLION,  a  mountain  in  the  parish 
of  Lissan,  3)  miles  north-west  of  Moneymore,  bar- 
ony  of  Loughinsholin,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It 
attains  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,730  feet ;  and 
is  both  the  commencement  and  the  highest  ground 
of  the  chain  of  heights  which  extends  north  by  west- 
ward to  the  sea  at  Magilligan  Point. 

SLI  EVE-GAM  PH.  See  Luruan  Hills. 
SLIEVE-G  AULDRY,  a  prolonged  or  ridgy  sand- 
stone hill  in  the  barony  of  Moydoe,  co.  Longford, 
Leinster.  Its  summit  or  highest  ground  is  situated 
1}  mile  west-south- west  of  the  town  of  Ardagh,  and 
on  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Ardagh 
and  Kilglas*  ;  and  it  possesses  an  altitude  of  650  feet 
above  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  and  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  surrounding  flat  country,  with  its 
great  sheets  and  expanses  of  marsh  and  bog. 

SLIEVE-GIRKIN.  See  Armagh  (Counttof). 
SLIEVE-GL  AGH,  or  Slieve-Glaoow,  a  moun- 
tain in  the  parish  of  Donn,  barony  of  Upper  Lough- 
tee,  3  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Cavan,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  It  has  an  altitude  of  1,050  feet  above  sea- 
level,  boasts  a  considerable  extent  of  sylvan  dress, 


is  a  conspicuous  and  pleasant  feature  in  a  series  of 
landscapes,  and  challenges  tbe  special  attention  of  a 
traveller  upon  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Ennis- 
killen. 

SLIEVE-GLORE,  a  mountain  in  tbe  barony  of 
Erris,  10  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Newport- 
pratt,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  one  of  tbe  Ne- 
phinbeg  group,  situated  to  the  west  of  Nephinbeg 
proper;  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  987 
feet. 

SLIEVE-GOE,  or  Slieve-Gue,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  in  the  county  of  Wateriford,  and  in  the 
dio.  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  Munster.  Its  post- 
town  is  Dungarvan ;  and  it  F 
and  Neir. 

SLIEVE-GRIAN,  an  alias  i 
broad-based,  lumpish,  ridgy  mountain  of  Drum,  in 
co.  Waterford,  Munster.    See  Drum. 
SLIEVE-G  UE.    See  Slieve-Gok. 
SLIEVE-GULLION,  a  magnificent  mountain, 
miles  south-west  of  Ncwry,  and  on  the  mutual  bor- 
der  of  the  parishes  of  Forkhill  and  Killevy,  barony 
of  Upper  Orier,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.    It  consists 
principally  of  an  enormous  greenstone  protrusion, 
and  attains  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,889  feet. 
The  ascent  of  it  extends  upwards  of  two  miles  from 
base  to  summit,  and  is  in  some  parts  very  steep  and 
even  abrupt.    "  Before  the  main  point  is  gained, 
another  pinnacle,  which  very  much  resembles  it,  is 
presented  to  view ;  from  hence,  to  the  main  point, 
is  a  range  of  elevated  grounds  in  a  circular  direction, 
serving  as  a  harrier  to  a  small  amphitheatre,  within 
which  ia  a  lake  of  tolerably  good  water ;  its  shore 
clearly  proves  that  it  is  subject  to  swells  of  some  feet 
in  perpendicular  height  above  the  usual  level.    ■  • 
The  pinnacle  or  capital  point  of  Slieve-Gullion,  is  a 
cairn  of  stones,  which  form  the  roof  of  a  cavern,  that, 
at  first  view,  appears  to  be  natural,  but,  on  minute 
has  very  evident  testimonies  of  the 
of  art ;  perhaps  it  is  indebted  to  both  for  its 
appearance.    The  cairn  is  rather  convex  at  top ;  in 
the  centre  is  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  ;  the  roof  is 
formed  by  large  flat  stones,  regularly  placed  to  sup- 
port the  incumbent  weight,  and  in  the  descent  lapped 
over  each  other  with  a  sufficient  bearing.    I  have 
been  told  that  within  is  a  spacious  apartment,  and  that 
but  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  easily  entered  ;  but  there 
are  now  such  huge  blocks  rolled  in,  and  the  entrance 
is  so  very  narrow,  that  they  could  not  be  removed 
but  by  mechanic  powers.    From  the  mouth  of  tbe 
cave  there  extends  a  wide  and  regular  range  of  flag- 
ging, to  the  edge  of  tbe  lake,  evidently  the  work  of 
hands.   *   *    From  the  many  invincible  obstacles  to 
its  being  ever  reclaimed,  Slieve-Gullion  is  only  to  be 
admired  for  its  natural  beauty ;  it  covers  a  great  and 
extensive  area,  and  is  the  estate  of  several  proprie- 
tors, though  not  a  shilling  of  rent  is  paid  for  any 
part  of  it,  being  enjoyed  in  common  by  the  peasants, 
who  live  in  the  vicinity.    Perhaps  a  bolder  prospect 
is  not  presented  in  our  island  than  from  its  summit, 
comprising  a  great  extent  of  country ;  the  lakes  and 
streams,  the  several  towns  and  well-cultivated  de- 
mesnes, together  with  the  bay  of  Dundalk,  where 
the  deel  vity  is  terminated  i  these,  with  a  thousand 
other  natural  beauties  which  are  presented  to  view, 
will  repay  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  and  an  awful  and 
impressing  pleasure  is  arTorded  in  contemplating  the 
bold  promontories  and  rugged  cliffs  bared  by  tbe 
tempest,  and  arresting  the  floating  meteors,  affording 
ample  resources  for  the  contemplative  philosopher." 

SL1EVE-KIELTER,  or  The  Shoe;!  Mountain. 
See  Slibve-Coiltia. 

SLIEVE-K1RK,  a  mountain,  4$  miles  south  by 
east  of  Londonderry,  and  on  the  mutual  border  of 
the  baronies  of  Tyrkeeran  and  Strabane,  and  of  the 
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counties  of  Londonderry  and  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  is 
the  loftiest  of  a  elosel y-packcd  ((roup  of  summits ; 
and  ha*  an  altitude  of  1,225  feet  above  sea-level. 

SLI  EVE-LAUGHER.    See  Slieve.  Loohbr. 

SLI  EVE-LEAGUE,  a  mountain  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  parish  of  Glencolumbkill,  2  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Carrigan  Head,  and  8ft  west  of  Killy- 
begs.  barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It 
soars  steeply  up  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  to  an  alti- 
tude of  1 ,964  feet,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous sea-cliffs  in  the  British  empire ;  yet  it  con- 
stitutes only  the  culminating  \tou\t  of  a  range  of 
sublime  and  mural  cliffs,  6  miles  in  length  of  sweep, 
and  extending  from  Carrigan  Head  to  Teelin  Head, 
whose  altitudes  above  sea-level  are  respectively  746 
and  1,415  feet.  "  Some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
range,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  may  be  formed,  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  termination  at  the  southern  end, 
Carrigan  Head,  from  which  point  the  ground  rises 
for  two  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  summit  of  Slieve- 
League,  is  a  strictly  vertical  or  mural  cliff,  705  feet 
high,  or  about  ICQ  feet  more  than  the  cliffs*  of  Mo- 
her.  Slieve- League,  like  it*  great  rival  in  Achil 
Island,  is  a  precipitous  rocky  mountain,  rising  from 
the  water  at  the  same  angle,  namely,  45  degrees  ;  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  more  striking  of  the  two,  and  is  a 
stupendous  object..  Before  reaching  the  highest 
point  a  ridge  must  be  crossed,  called  the  One  Man's 
Pass,  which  is  a  mere  edge  ;  the  sloping  to  the  sea 
on  the  one  side  is  near  2.000  feet,  at  an  angle  which 
looks  almost  perpendicular;  and  on  the  other,  down 
into  a  valley,  at  an  inclination  scarcely  less  steep. 
The  view  from  the  summit,  of  course,  is  most  ex- 


tensive." 

SLI  EVE-  LOG  H,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  baronies 
of  Stradhally  and  Ballyadams,  Queen's  co.,  Lein- 
ster.  It  extends  southward  from  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  town  of  Stradballv.  to  a  point  about  3$ 
miles  to  the  south  ;  and  its  loftiest  summit  is  in  the 
parish  of  Timogue,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  7S3  feet. 

SIjIEVE-LOGHER,  an  elongated  congeries  of 
broad-based  or  spreading  mountains,  on  the  mutual 
border  of  the  baronies  of  Magonihy  and  West  Mus- 
kerry,  and  of  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  Mun- 
ater.  It  extends  south-westward  from  the  glen  of 
the  Blackwater,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mill-street,  to  the 
glen  of  the  Ruaghty  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Sullane  ;  and  it  bears  also  the  name  of  the  Derryna- 
saggart  mountains ;  and  is  continued  south-westward 
beyond  the  glen  of  the  Ruaghty,  by  the  Priest's 
Leap  and  the  Caha  series  of  mountains.  It  is,  in  a 
general  view,  a  great  upland  region  of  boggy  moors ; 
and  it  figures  conspicuously  in  the  official  reports 
mode  ,12  years  ago  upon  the  Bogs  of  Ireland.  See 
section  '  Bogs,'  in  our  General  Introduction. 

SLIEVE-MAHANAGH,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of 
Aghagower,  5J  miles  south  by  west  of  West  port, 
barony  of  Morisk,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  has  an 
altitude  of  785  feet  above  sea-level;  and  overhangs 
the  road  from  Westport  to  Clifden. 

SLIEVE-MAIN,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of 
Lower  Faban,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  immediately  south  of  Slieve- 
Snaught,  and  4  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Bun- 
crana  ;  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,557 
feet. 

SLIEVE-MARGIE,  a  barony  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  in  bounded, 
on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the  barony  of  Bal- 
lyadams ;  on  the  east  and  south,  by  the  county  of 
t'arlow;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny; and  on  the  west,  by  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
and  the  barony  of  Cullinagh.  Its  greatest  lencth, 
is  8  miles;  its  greatest  breadth, 


south-westward,  is  6)  ;  and  its  area  is  35,490  i 
2  roods,  25  perches, — of  which  52  acre-,  2  rood.*, 
39  perches  are  in  the  river  Barrow.  The  eastern 
district  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  portion  of  the 
of  the  Barrow,  and  the  parallel  vale  of  the 
Fishoge ;  but  the  middle  and  the  western  d 
are  a  series  of  uplands,  so  fused  into  one  another ** 
base*  as  to  make  a  tumulated  tableau  of  from  500  to 
830  feet  of  elevation  above  sea-level ;  yet  the  highest 
grounds  on  the  western  border  are  two  heights  of 
respectively  885  and  895  feet  of  altitude,  and  on  the 
southern  border  is  one  of  1,102  feet  of 
Most  of  the  uplands  are  of  the  cot 
have  scams  and  beds  of  coal  of  such  situation  and 
thickness  as  to  be  profitably  mined,  and  constitute 
an  important  part  of  the  great  coalfield  of  Leinster  : 
which  see.  The  Slieve-Margie  coal-mines,  however 
— in  even  the  modern  use  of  the  name — extend  1  ft 
mile  into  the  adjoining  barony  of  Ballyadams,  in- 
cluding there  the  coal-pita  of  Mullaghmore;  and 
they  altogether  range  5$  miles  south-south-eastward, 
from  Mullaghmore  into  the  central  districts  of  the 
barony  of  Slieve-Margie.  The  mines  belong  to  va- 
rious proprietors ;  and  some  are  worked  by  the  pro- 
prietors themselves,— some  by  the  Irish  Mining  Com- 
pany as  lessees  ;  and  they  were  formerly  mined  in  a 
very  irregular  and  fitful  manner,  but  are  now  worked 
upon  an  improved  and  comparatively  judicious  sys- 
tem. Slieve-Margie,  in  a  use  of  the  word  which  was 
common  till  quite  a  recent  period,  formerly  included 
the  adjoining  upland  and  coal-formation  district  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  [See  Castle-Comer]  ;  and, 
in  this  sense — as  denoting  the  coal-field  congeries  of 
uplands  rather  than  any  specific  political  district — it 
is  used  in  the  following  interesting  extract  from  the 
Aiithologia  Hibeniica,  published  in  1793:  "These 
mountains,  denominated  Maraghagh  or  Marghie.  are 
situated  in  the  south  of  the  Queen's  county,  and  ea*t 
of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  com  nrchending  the  an- 
cient districts  of  Dunan,  Clogh,  Sean,  Oghragh, 
Maragbeigh,  and  Brenan.  They  are  rather  bills  than 
mountains,  having  no  great  elevation;  but  from  three 
district  ridges,  enclosing,  in  the  northern  extremities, 
a  kind  of  plain  considerably  below  the  vertex  of  the 
hills,  but  much  above  the  level  parts  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  The  northern  ridge,  called  anciently  the 
Shean  Oghragh,  seems  to  be  composed  of  calcareous 
stone  towards  the  vertex,  on  which  is  a  moorish  soil, 
producing  rushes  and  turf.  Somewhat  lower,  to- 
wards the  south,  the  soil  changes  to  a  vegetable 
earth,  fruitful  in  grass,  meadow,  and  com,  intermix- 
ed with  watery  bog  producing  rushes,  but  no  great 
quantity  of  good  turf.  On  this  part  stood  an  ancient 
forest  called  Choille  Oghragh,  now  no  more,  and  dis- 
tinguished only  by  its  ruins.  Between  the  site  of 
this  forest  and  the  moory  land  called  Carragh,  ap- 
pears a  kind  of  slate  stratum,  indicating  coals  at  no 
great  depth;  the  coal  stratum  being  actually  found 
about  6  feet  beneath  the  surface,  running  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  about  16  inches 
deep,  but  not  of  good  quality.  Beyond  the  site  of 
the  wood,  the  slates  disappear,  and  the  stratum  of 
coal  dips  from  (5  feet  to  5  and  8  fathoms,  and  is  in 
thirkness  from  12  to  20  inches,  covered  with  the 
following  strata,  that  is,  soil,  argillaceous  earth,  a 
kind  of  argillaceous  rockstone,  black  slate,  earth, 
fce.  On  entering  the  lands  of  Clogh  and  Doonan, 
the  ground  is  fertile,  and  the  coal  dips  to  20  or  28 
fathom,  being  from  20  inches  to  31  feet  in  thicknes*, 
running  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Here,  at  about  12  fathom*  beneath  the  surface,  is 
found  a  rock  of  whinstone,  resting  on  a  stratum  of 
columnar  basalts,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The 
columns  are  from  2  to  0  feet  in  length,  the  articula- 
tions from  3  to  6  inches,  forming  both  convex  and 
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ronrave  joints  of  an  irregular  pentagonal  figure, 
whose  sides,  in  different  joint*,  are  plain  convex  and 
concave.  These  columns,  in  several  places,  rest  on 
a  light  grey  ferruginous  rock  or  whinstone  on  a  slaty 
rock,  beneath  which  is  a  vein  of  rich  iron  ore,  par- 
allel to  the  horizon,  from  1  to  3  inches  thick.  Under 
the  iron  is  a  stratum  of  slate,  and  then  the  bed  of 
roul.  Beneath  the  bed  of  coal  is  a  soft  micaceous 
slate  stratum.  10  or  12  fathom  deep;  and  under  that 
a  hard  rock  through  which  no  one  has  yet  bored. 
The  miners  think  that  the  great  and  principal  bed  of 
coal  lies  beneath  this  rock,  at  about  50  fathom  from 
the  surface.  In  the  eastern  ridge,  called  Brennan, 
run  a  number  of  rich  copious  iron  mines.  From  the 
remains  of  various  shafts,  it  is  evident  these  mines 
have  been  wrought  in  some,  perhaps,  remote  period, 
as  no  tradition  is  now  remaining  of  their  having  ever 
been  open.  When  wrought,  it  is  probable  the  ore  was 
not  smelted  on  the  spot,  but  removed  to  some  dis- 
tant part,  as  there  are  no  remains  of  any  furnace  ever 
having  been  erected.  From  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  ore,  these  mines  seem  to  merit  the  attention  of 
the  mineralogist ;  and  if  the  neighbouring  turf  and 
coal  could  not  be  charred  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
smelting,  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  extends  within 
six  miles  of  the  place,  whereby  an  easy  conveyance 
might  be  bad,  not  only  for  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
but  for  such  materials  as  would  be  necessary  for  their 
manufacture.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  this  ridge 
are  a  number  of  coal  mines  from  27  feet  to  12  fathoms 
below  the  surface,  and  covered  by  argillaceous  and 
yellow  ferruginous  rock,  on  a  bed  of  black  micaceous 
shite.  In  the  southern  ridge  from  Doonan  no  coals 
have  yet  been  discovered,  but  on  the  western  or  Mar- 
gie ridge,  belonging  to  the  lordship  of  Castlecomer, 
coals  are  found  from  6  feet  to  4  fathoms.  From  what 
has  at  present  been  discovered  of  these  hills,  they 
seem  to  be  composed  of  moory  soil,  argillaceous  earth, 
argillaceous  and  ferruginous  stone-slate,  basalts,  iron- 
ore,  and  coals,  in  different  strata  at  various  depths, 
in  irregular  and  broken  masses ;  the  whole  resting  on 
a  hard  rocky  base,  not  improbably  granite." — The 
barony  of  She  ve- Margie  contains  part  of  the  parishes 
of  Cloydagh,  Killahin,  and  Rathaspeck,  and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Killeshin,  Shruel,  and  Sleaty.  The 
only  town  is  Graigue ;  and  the  chief  villages  are 
Aries,  Ballickmoyler,  and  Sleaty-Graigue.  Pop., 
in  1831,  15,804;  in  1841,  17,014.  Houses  2,920. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,108;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  676 ;  in  other  pursuits,  300. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 64 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  876 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  2,088 ;  on  means  not  specified, 
56.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  2,650 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1.771;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,997. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,459;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,313;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,694. — 
Slieve-  Margie  barony  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor- 
law  union  of  Carlow.  The  total  number  of  valued 
tenements  is  1,926;  and  of  these.  778  were  valued 
under  £5,— 483,  under  £10,-206,  under  £15,— 
126,  under  £20,-66,  under  £25,-55,  under  £30, 
— 50,  under  £40, — 41,  under  £50, — and  121,  at  and 
above  £50. 

SLIEVE-MISH,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  bar- 
onies of  Trughenackmy  and  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  extends  13  miles  due  westward,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Maine,  in  the  western  vicinity  of 
Castle- Island,  to  the  defile  which  is  traversed  bv  the 
road  from  Tralee  to  Dingle  by  way  of  Annascull ;  it 
has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  3i  miles ;  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  defile  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  road 
from  the  great  congeries  of  alpine  upland  which  oc- 


cupies the  greater  part  of  central  and  western  Cork- 
aguiney ;  it  is  crossed,  about  A  |  miles  from  its  east 
end,  by  the  road  from  Tralee  to  Milltown ;  and  it 
consists  principally  of  the  summits  of  Slieve-Mish 
proper,  to  the  east  of  the  Tralee  and  Milltown  road, 
— Cahirconree,  to  the  west  of  that  road, — Bautre- 
gaun,  on  the  boundary  between  Trughenackmy  and 
Corkaguiney, — and  Bally  valdar,  within  Corkaguiney, 
and  immediately  east  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  road. 
Bautregaun  is  the  loftiest  of  these  summits,  and  has 
an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  2.796  feet.  Both  Bau- 
tregaun and  the  summits  to  the  east  of  it  command 
noble  views  of  the  neighbouring  valleys  and  marine 
expanses,  and  of  the  vast  congeries  of  mountains  sit- 
uated to  the  south  of  Dingle  bay. 

SLIEVE-MISK,  or  Suete-Miskisk,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  south-western  district  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  forms  the  back- 
bone, and  fills  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  of  all  the 
south-western  part  of  the  great  peninsula  which 
divides  the  bay  of  Bantry  from  the  Kenmare  estuary, 
and  extends  13  miles  north-east  ward  from  the  ter- 
mination of  that  peninsula  to  the  boundary-line  with 
co.  Kerry, — there  to  be  continued  north-eastward, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  Caha  chain 
of  mountains.  Hungry  Hill,  the  terminating  moun- 
tain on  the  north-east,  is  the  highest  ground,  and 
lifts  its  summit  to  the  altitude  of  2,249  feet  above 
sea-level  [see  Hunort  Hill]  ;  and  the  other  princi- 
pal summits  are  Knockahog,  Dumbnee,  Caule,  Knock- 
on  ra,  and  Loughanmore. 

SLIEVE-MORE,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of 
Upper  Badoney,  barony  of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  6  miles  east-north-east  of 
Newtown-Stewart;  it  screens  part  of  Glenelly  on 
the  north  and  part  of  the  glen  of  the  Munterlony 
river  on  the  south  ;  it  forms  a  picturesque  portion  of 
the  highlands  of  the  north-western  district  of  the 
county ;  and  it  attains  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
1,262  feet. 

SLIEVE-MORE,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual  boun- 
dary of  the  parishes  of  Kilkeel  and  Kilcoo,  and  of 
the  baronies  of  Mourae  and  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  great  Mourne  group  of  mountains,  betweea 
Slieve-Donard  and  Slieve-Beg.  2  miles  west-south- 
west of  Newcastle  ;  and  it  lifts  its  summit  to  the  al- 
titude of  2,443  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SLIEVE-MORE,  a  mountain  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Acbill,  7  miles  east-north-east  of 
Achill  Head,  barony  of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  overhangs  the  village  of  Doogort  on  the 
east,  stoops  precipitously  downtotbe  sea  on  the  north, 
attains  an  altitude  of  2,217  feet  above  sea-level,  con- 
tributes a  grand  and  imposing  feature  to  the  sublime 
scenery  of  Achill  and  its  vicinity,  and  constitutes  the 
south-eastern  termination  of  the  great  semicircular 
sweep  of  mountains  which  encloses  the  plains  around 
Tullaghaan  bay. 

SLIEVE-MORE,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore- 
Erris,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is 
the  highest  ground  in  the  double  peninsula  of  the 
Mullet,  has  an  altitude  ot  439  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  is  situated  midway  between  Erris  Head  and  the 
village  of  Belmullet. 

SLIEVE-MORE,  a  hamlet  in  the  island  of  Achill, 
barony  of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is 
s  una  tea  at  tne  soutn  nasc  ot  JMieve-.More  mountain, 
2  miles  north  of  Keel,  and  3  south-west  of  Doogort. 

SLIEVE-MUCK,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual  bor- 
der of  the  baronies  of  Mourne  and  Upper  Iveagh, 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  one  of  the  Moume  moun- 
tains, has  an  altitude  of  2,198  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  is  situated  2  miles  west  of  Slieve-Bingian,  and 
5$  in  a  straight  line  south-west  of  Newcastle. 
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8LIEVE-NA-AURA.  a  beautiful  and  majestic 
mountain  to  the  south  of  Knock  lade,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It*  name  it  also,  and  in  a  more  modern 
form,  written  Suevb-An-1eiu m  which  see.  "It 
was  here,"  says  the  author  of  the  Guide  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  "  that  the  .Mac Donalds  and  Mac 
Quillans  fought  the  decisive  battle,  which  estab- 
lished the  title  of  the  one,  more  powerfully  than  the 
laws  could  then  have  done,  and  the  total  extinction 
of  the  splendour  of  the  other.  About  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  the  famous  battle  of  A  urn  was  fought, 
between  Sorley  Boy  of  Dun  luce,  and  the  M'  Quillans, 
in  which  many  of  the  latter  were  slain,  and  their  anny 
totally  routed.  This  defeat  was  the  result  both  of 
bravery  and  artifice  combined.  Sorley  Boy  resolved 
to  procure,  by  stratagem,  what  he  feared  the  alli- 
ance of  the  O'Neills  with  the  MacQuillans  might  pre- 
vent courage  alone  from  accomplishing ;  and,  observ- 
ing a  dangerous  bog  between  the  enemy  and  himself, 
he  caused  a  number  of  rushes  to  be  cut  in  the  night- 
time, and  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  bog,  to  form 
a  safe  path  across :  in  the  morning  sending  a  party  to 
the  brave  O'Neills ;  in  their  very  camp  their  fiery 
chief  immediately  ordered  out  his  cavalry ;  but  the 
challengers,  with  real  Parthian  courage,  now  fled 
towards  their  own  camp,  by  the  rush-path  they  had 
laid,  while  O'Neill's  cavalry  pursuing,  were  ingulfed 
in  the  treacherous  road,  in  attempting  to  retreat, 
O'Neill  and  his  followers  were  cut  off  by  Hugh  Mac- 
II  veal,  to  whom  the  unhappy  chieftain  offered  as  a 
ransom  all  the  young  horses  and  all  the  fair  damsels 
of  Claneboy.  '  Sir,'  said  Macllveal,  '  if  all  the  horses 
in  Ireland  were  Sorley  Boy's,  I  would  rather  go  on 
foot;'  and  straightway  clove  his  helmet  in  two. 
Near  the  summit  of  Aura  mountain  two  cairns  are 
pointed  out,  as  the  burying-place  of  O'Neill  and  one 
of  his  followers.  After  the  battle  of  Aura,  Sorley 
Boy  withdrew  to  the  vicinity  of  Trostan,  a  lofty 
and  conspicuous  mountain  over  Cushendall,  where 
lie  was  entertained  by  Macaulay,  lord  of  the  glens, 
and  where  a  cairn  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
place  of  festivity.  *  After  this  conflict,'  says  the 
manuscript,  '  MacQuillan  leaped  across  the  river 
Devnog,  and  so  left  the  rout  for  ever.'  Sorley  Boy 
enjoyed  it  for  II  years,  and  dying,  was  buned  at 
Bona-Margy.  In  one  of  the  feigned  retreats  made 
by  Sorley  Boy  to  deceive  O'Neill,  the  party  was  re- 
tarded by  the  inactivity  of  an  officer  named  Dool-Oge, 
many  years  a  follower  of  the  Mac  Donalds.  Upon 
being  chid  for  loitering  by  Sorley  Boy,  he  replied,  'Sir, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  run  with  you,  and  with 
your  fattier  before  you.'  The  immense  estates,  the 
right  to  which  had  here  been  decided  by  force  of  arms 
as  belonging  to  the  MocDonalds,  were  shortly  after 
about  to  be  contended  for  by  two  brothers  of  the 
same  family,  Randall  and  ./Eneas,  but  this  dispute  was 
terminated  by  the  aid  of  superstition,  whose  reign 
evidently  was  not  yet  extinct,  as  the  following  fact 
evinces : — When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out,  and 
ready  to  engage,  O'Doman,  the  clerk  of  St.  Patrick, 
steppbig  in  between,  and  ringing  a  bell,  denounced 
the  curse  of  the  great  patron  saint  of  Ireland  upon 
the  unjust  claimant.  The  effect  was  immediate ;  the 
brothers  became  reconciled,  and  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture acknowledged." 

SLIEVE-NA-CALLEAGH,  a  ridgy  hill,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Demifore,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  extends  2}  miles 
eastward  from  the  east  side  of  the  superb  demesne 
of  Loughcrew ;  and  lifts  its  highest  ground  to  the  al- 
titude of  904  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SLIEVE-NA-GLOGH,  a  mountain  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Its  sum- 
mit is  a  principal  eastern  frontier  height  of  the  Car- 
lingford  mountains,  has  an  altitude  of  1,024  feet 


above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  situated  14  mile 
north-west  of  the  shore  of  Dundalk  bay,  and  2f  miles 
west.south.west  of  the  town  of  Carlingford. 

8LIEVE-NA-GLORY,  a  mountain  in  the  barony 
of  Moume,  co.  Down,  Lister.  Its  summit  is  one  of 
the  central  heights  of  the  great  Mounie  group  of 
mountains,  bos  on  altitude  of  1,450  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  situated  1£  mile  south-west 
of  the  summit  of  Slieve-Bingian. 

SLIEVE-NA-GRIDDLE,  a  bill  in  the  parish  of 
Bailee,  barony  of  Lecale,  2*  miles  east-north-east  of 
Downpatrick,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Though  possessing 
a  summit-altitude  of  only  414  feet  above  sea-level, 
it  forms  a  conspicuous  and  pleasant  feature  in  a  broad 
sea-board  of  low  country,  and  commands  a  charming 
panoramic  view,  including  the  town  and  environs  ot 
Downpatrick  on  the  west,  the  waters,  islands,  and 
shores  of  Lough  Strangford  on  the  north,  the  shores 
of  the  Irish  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  grand  and  diver- 
sified perspective  of  the  Moume  mountains  on  the 
south.  At  its  south  base  are  the  notorious  holy 
wells  of  Struel  [which  see]  ;  on  its  south  aide  is  a 
Druidical  ring;  and  on  its  summit  is  a  cromlech, 
shaped  like  a  griddle,  giving  to  the  hill  its  name  of 
Slieve- Na- Griddle,  and  noticed  as  follows  by  the 
author  of  the  Chorograpbical  Description  of  Down : — 
"It  is  composed  of  a  huge,  flat,  unhewn  rock,  of  the 
lapis  molans  or  grit  kind,  interspersed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and  white  flint,  in  shape  something  like  a 
lozenge  in  heraldry,  or  a  diamond  on  the  cards,  1 1  feet 
2  inches  long  from  point  to  point,  8J  feet  broad  in  the 
greatest  dimension,  and  1|  foot  thick  in  moat  places, 
though  in  some  not  more  than  a  foot.  It  is  raised 
on  two  rude  supporters  of  the  same  kind  of  stone, 
placed  edgeways,  one  of  which  is  S  feet  long,  3  feet 
broad,  and  1  foot  thick  .  the  other  is  not  above  3  feet 
long,  and  seems  to  be  a  natural  rock,  standing  in  its 
original  position,  but  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
the  upper  or  table-stone  stands  pretty  near  on  a  level, 
though  with  a  small  inclination.  The  cavity  un- 
derneath is  such,  that  a  middle-sized  man,  by  stoop- 
ing a  little,  can  pass  through  it,  and  the  stratum 
upon  which  the  supporting  stone  stands  is  a  solid 
rock." 

SLIEVE-NA-KELLA,  a  mountain  on  the  mu- 
tual border  of  co.  Cavan,  UUtcr,  and  co.  Leitrim. 
Connaught.  Its  summit  is  situated  3}  miles  south- 
south-west  of  the  source  of  the  river  Shannon,  and 
at  the  junction-point  of  the  parishes  of  Tern  pk- port 
and  Killcnagh,  in  the  barony  of  Tullagbagh  ;  and 
has  an  altitude  of  1,793  ftet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

SLIEVE-NA-MAN,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of 
Kilcoo,  barony  of  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Its 
summit  is  situated  4  miles  west  of  Newcastle,  and 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,035  feet.  The 
mountain  groups  with  the  great  Moume  congeries  t 
yet  is  rather  an  advanced  outpost  than  an  integral 
portion,  being  separated  from  the  northern  frontier 
heights  by  the  glen  of  the  romantic  rivulet  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Newcastle. 

SLIEVE-NA-MAN,  a  magnificent  mountain  in 
the  mutual  border  of  the  baronies  of  Middlethird. 
and  East  Iffa  and  Offa,  and  at  the  meeting-point  of 
the  parishes  of  Cloneen,  Garrongibbon,  Kilcash.  and 
Temple-Etna,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It*  sum- 
mit has  an  altitude  of  2,364  feet  above  sen-level,  and 
is  situated  ■>{  miles  east-south-east  of  Fethard,  6} 
north-east  of  Clonmel,  and  7  north-west  of  Carries:  - 
on-Suir.  The  mountain  soars  almost  sheer  up  from 
the  rich  expanse  of  the  low  and  level  *Golden  Vale,' 
on  the  north-west,  the  south,  and  the  east;  but  U 
prolonged  I4  mile  westward,  and  31  north-eastward 
by  spurs  and  offsets,  which  very  frequently  share  111 
I  its  name.    The  principal  summits  of  the  western 
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nftVt  ere  Carrickabrock  and  another  height,  respec- 
tively 1,839  and  1,589  feet  in  altitude;  and  the 
principal  summits  of  the  north-eastern  offset  are 
Kjiockahannagh  and  two  other  heights,  respectively 
1,654,  1,038,  and  852  feet  in  altitude.    But,  except 
f>>r  it*  being  connected  through  the  north-eastern 
offset  with  the  Booley  mountain?,  or  hills,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  Slieve-Na-Man,  even  when 
understood  to  mean  the  whole  group,  rises  on  all 
sides  precipitously  and  stupendously  up  from  the 
plain,  and,  in  consequence,  presents  to  spectators 
both  near  and  at  a  distance,  and  all  round  a  great 
periphery  of  country,  a  sublime  and  most  impressive 
appearance.    Its  loftiest  summit,  or  that  of  Slieve- 
Na-Man  proper,  too,  is  a  beautifully  outlined  dome, 
and  commands  one  of  the  richest,  most  varied,  and 
most  extensive  panoramic  views  in  Ireland.  The  mail- 
road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  by  way  of  Clonmcl,  passes 
along  the  eastern  bases  of  the  whole  group,  or  rather 
across  the  table-land  of  connection  between  it  and 
the  Booley-hills ;  and  is  overhung  by  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous acclivities,  by  steep  cultivated  ascents,  and 
by  a  series  of  varied  and  picturesque  escarpments, — 
on  one  of  which  the  noble  Ormonde's  old  military 
keep  of  Kilcash-castle  still  makes  a  curious  anil 
conspicuous  figure.   "  From  Fethard,  and  the  coun- 
try around."  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "the  neighbouring 
mountain  of  Slievenaman  is  a  great  object ;  its  sides 
arc  here  more  precipitous  than  on  the  south  and 
east,  and  the  plain  from  which  it  springs,  by  its 
lonely  character,  serves  to  augment  the  general 
effect.    This  mountain,  however,  is  seen  in  its  best 
points  of  view  from  the  demesnes  of  Grove  and 
Kiltinan,  with  the  plantations  of  these  places  in  the 
foreground."    "  This  mountain,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall.  **  may  be  emphatically  termed  an  Ossianic 
locality,  being  associated  in  tradition  with  the  deeds 
of  that  celebrated  bard  and  bis  father,  Fin  Mac- 
Combal  (Cual),  the  Ftngal  of  MacPherson.  Until 
a  very  recent  period,  many  of  the  poems  of  Ossian 
(in  Irish  Oisin)  were  repeated  by  several  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  some  of  them  have  been,  which 
|m.«,.»,  ronsiderabll  merit,  purrtcularly  in  the  pleas- 
»g  description  which  they  give  of  rural  scenery. 
Slieve-na-man  is  called  in  Irish  '  Sliabh-na-mhan, 
Fionn-na-Heirin,'  i.  e.,  '  the  mountain  of  the  fair 
women  of  Ireland,' for  which  appellation  tradition 
assigns  the  following  whimsical  origin.    Fin  Mac- 
Coal  wishing  to  take  a  wife,  and  being  puzzled 
whom  to  choose  among  the  fair  daughters  of  his  land, 
caused  all  the  beautiful  women  of  Ireland  to  assem- 
ble at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  declaring  that 
whoever  first  reached  the  summit  should  be  bis 
bride.    Fin  then  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  Druid's  Altar 
that  crowns  it.  made  a  signal  to  the  group  of  anxious 
fair  ones  that  waited  his  signal  below.  Away,  away, 
they  went,  through  wood,  and  heath,  and  furze,  over 
crag,  mountain,  and  stream  ;  all  obstacles  appeared 
nought  with  such  a  prize  in  view.    But  only  one 
wm  designed  to  win.    Graine,  the  daughter  of  Cor- 
mac,  monarch  of  Ireland,  arriving  first  at  the  sum- 
rait,  claimed  the  hand  of  the  Fenian  chief,  to  whom 
*be  was  accordingly  united.    Such  is  the  romantic 
origin  of  the  name  of  this  mountain.  Slieve-na-Man 
>>  also  celebrated  in  tradition  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  the  moat  celebrated  hunting-match  of  the 
Fenians,  the  best  description  of  which  is  contained 
in  an  ancient  poem  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wright, 
scribed  to  Ossian,  and  taken  from  a  collection  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  very  mountain  referred 
to  in  it" 

SLIEVE-NA-MOW,  a  mountain  in  the  barony 
of  South  BaUinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Its 
lummit  baa  an  altitude  of  1,478  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  sea,  and  is  situated  3|  miles  east  by  south  of 
Kathdangan,  and  3}  south  by  east  of  Lugnaqu  lla. 

SLIEVE-NA-MUCK,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual 
border  of  the  parishes  of  Bruis  and  Clonbeg,  barony 
of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  lta  sum- 
mit is  situated  3j  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of 
Tipperary,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,215  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  yet  it  is  only  the  loftiest  ground 
of  an  upland  range,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Slieve-na-Muck  hills,  and  sometimes  the  Hills  of 
Tipperary.  This  range  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  1  J 
mile;  extends  6  miles  cast-north-eastward;  screens 
the  north  side  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Aherlow; 
flanks  the  south  side  of  the  portion  of  the  Golden 
Vale  which  lies  immediately  west  of  Tipperary ;  and 
though  variable  in  character  and  loftiness,  possesses 
enough  of  both  of  these  properties  to  give  distinct- 
ness and  strength  to  the  landscapes  with  which  it 
mingles.  The  loftiest  summit  of  the  range,  next  to 
Slieve-na-Muck  proper,  is  Moanour,  and  has  an 
altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,103  feet. 

SLIEVE-O'FLYN,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Kiltul- 
lagh,  3}  miles  south-west  of  Castlerea,  barony  of 
Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  At  its  north 
base  is  Cashlieve-lodge,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Willis;  and  a 
J  little  to  the  west  are  Lough  O'Flyn  and  the  village  of 
Ballinlough.  The  summit  of  the  hill  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  only  497  feet,  yet  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  circumjacent  plain. 

SLIEVE-PARTRY,  a  short  range  of  mountains 
in  the  baronies  of  Curra,  Burrishoole,  and  Morisk, 
co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  extends  6|  miles  north- 
north-eastward,  has  a  breadth  of  about  4  miles, 
flanks  the  west  side  of  the  upper  part  of  Lough 
Mask,  contains  the  head  of  the  glen  of  the  Ayle 
river,  forms  a  frontier  or  outpost  to  the  vast  and 
alpine  mountain  systems  of  Morisk  and  Joyce-Coun- 
try, presents  a  noble  and  imposing  perspective  to  the 
plains  of  Mayo  and  Ellistrin,  and  commands  superb 
views  of  part  of  Lough  Corrib,  the  whole  of  Loughs 
Mask  and  Carra,  and  so  far  expanding  a  region  of 
chequered  vet  prevailingly  beautiful  lowlands,  to 
the  east,  that  the  eye  follows  them  into  a  blending 
with  the  horizon.  The  two  chief  summits  of  the 
Slieve-Partry  mountains  are  Toneysall  and  Slievc- 
Bobaun,  whose  altitudes  above  sea-level  are  respec- 
tively 1 ,270  and  1 ,294  feet. 

SLIE VE- PHELIM,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
the  barony  of  Owneybeg,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
It  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  the  barony ;  ex- 
tends about  10  miles  eastward,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  about  3 ;  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  defile,  or 
the  boundary-line  of  the  county,  from  the  magni- 
ficent Keeper  mountains  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ; 
is  nearly  connected  also  with  the  mountains  of  Kil- 
nemanagh  on  the  east ;  has  a  beautiful  outline,  and 
finely  featured  contour ;  and  forms  a  charming  back- 
ground to  the  rich  landscapes  of  the  northern  cham- 
paign country  of  Limerick.  About  2  miles  from  the 
village  of  Cappaghmore,  on  an  elevated  site  among 
the  acclivities  of  the  range,  is  Bilboa,  the  lodge  of 
the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
tract  of  the  mountains,— which,  therefore,  is  often 
called  the  Bilboa  mountains.  A  new  road  from 
Thurles  to  Tipperary,  passes  along  the  base  of  the 
east  end  of  the  Slieve-Phelim  range. 

SLI  EVE-RE  AG  H,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
Cosh  lea,  64  miles  east-south-east  of  KilmaUoek,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  It  is  one  of  the  terminating 
heights,  or  further  onsets,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Gal  tee  range  of  mountains. 

SLIEVE-ROE,  a  mountain  1)  mile  west  of 
Blcssington,  and  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  bar- 
ony of  North  Naa*.  co.  Kildare,  and  the  barony 
of  Lower  Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It 
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is  fused  on  the  north  into  the  lofty  hill  of  Coreen, 
and  on  the  south  into  a  ridge  of  high  and  finely  out- 
lined undulating  grounds;  and  its  summit  has  an 
altitude  of  1,093  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
commands  a  map-like  view  of  the  plains  of  Kildare, 
spreading  away  westward  from  its  base. 

SLIEVE-RUAGH,  or  Cabsacbow,  a  bog  of  two 
denominations  in  the  parish  of  Killursa,  3}  miles  went 
of  Headford,  barony  of  Clare,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught. 
It  lies  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  county,  and  is  washed  by  Lough  Corrib 
on  the  west,  and  the  Black  river  on  the  north.  It  is  a 
firm  brown  bog,  greatly  indented  and  intersected  by 
headlands  and  eskers  of  excellent  limestone  gravel ; 
and  it  has  a  good  declination  for  drainage,  toward 
both  the  lake  and  the  river.  Its  area  is  1,859  acres; 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  reclaiming  it  is  £2,048. 
The  hill  or  rising  ground  of  Slieve-Ruagh  is  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  bog. 

SLIEVE-RUAGH,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Ossory,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  Its  post-town  is  Waterford ;  and 
it  has  chapels  at  Slieve-Ruagh,  Glenmore,  and  Slip. 
8LIEVE-RUSSELL.  Sec  Lioateru  i. 
SLIEVE-  8NAUGHT  (East),  a  mountain  on 
the  mutual  border  of  the  parishes  of  Donagh  and 
Lower  Faban,  5J  miles  north-east  of  Buncrana,  bar- 
ony of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Its  summit 
is  the  central  and  loftiest  height  of  the  congeries  of 
uplands  which  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  bar- 
ony ;  and  it  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  2,019 
feet,  and  commands  an  interesting  view  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  barony,  and  of  the  marine  waters  by 
which  it  is  peninsulated. 

SLIEVE- SNAUGHT  (West),  a  mountain  on 
the  mutual  border  of  the  baronies  of  Boylagh  and 
Rilmacrenan,  8  miles  east  of  Dungloe,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  Its  sides  present  rocky  cliffs,  bold  acclivi- 
ties, picturesque  dells,  and  other  elements  of  magni- 
ficent scenery ;  and  its  summit  has  an  altitude  of  2,232 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  jointly  with 
those  of  Dooish  and  Crockatartoe,  whose  altitudes 
are  2,103  and  1,627  feet,  it  overhangs  the  north  side 
of  the  most  interesting  part  of  Glendowan. 

SLIEVE-SNAVAN,  or  Thb  Cbbbpikg  Mouk. 
tun.  one  of  the  Mourne  mountains,  immediately  adja- 
cent to  Slieve-Donard,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  **  A  deep 
and  narrow  vale,"  says  the  author  of  the  Cborographi- 
cal  Description  of  Down,  "  divides  Slieve-Donard 
from  Slieve-Snavan,  or  the  Creeping  Mountain,  so 
called  because  it  must  be  climbed  in  a  creeping  pos- 
ture ;  and  through  this  vale  winds  a  pretty  serpentine 
vhich  discharges 


itself  into  the  sea  to  the 
of  the  mountaina.  The  Creeping  Moun- 
tain stands  to  the  south-west  of  this  stream,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  view  a  huge  rock,  resembling,  at  a  dis- 
tance, an  old  fortification,  very  high,  overhanging, 
and  detached,  as  it  were,  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountain.  After  rain,  a  stream  rushes  from 
the  west  side  of  the  rock,  which,  shooting  from  the 
top,  falls  in  a  large  cascade ;  to  the  east  of  which  is 
a  vast  natural  cave,  affording  an  entrance  as  wide  as 
the  cave  itaelf.  This  frightful  chamber  is  lined  with 
fern,  grass,  and  several  other  mountain  plants,  and 
inhabited  by  a  vast  number  of  hawks,  jackdaws, 
owls,  fcc. ;  and  at  the  further  end  of  it  the  light 
breaks  in  through  natural  crevices.  To  the  left  of 
this,  you  climb  up  through  a  very  narrow  pas- 
sage to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  arrive  at  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  most  magnificent,  and  romantic  spots 
that  can  well  be  conceived.  You  there  finds  that 
the  rock  mentioned  is  only  the  advanced  part  of  a 
large  shelf  which  projects  at  about  half  the  height 
of  the  mountain  with  a  sweep,  and  leaves  the  spare 


the  west,  and  the  south  of  this  area,  the  mountain 
rises  to  a  great  height,  and  stands  like  a  vast  wall. 
The  area  itaelf  is  almost  round,  and  slopes  gently 
from  all  sides  towards  the  middle,  where  is  formed 
a  beautiful  circular  lake,  as  clear  as  crystal.  As 
the  soil  of  this  spot  seems  tolerably  good,  if  nature 
were  a  little  helped,  and  it  were  cut  into  circular 
terraces  and  slopes,  and  embellished  with  flower*,  it 
would  make,  for  so  much,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
grand  and  beautiful  improvements  in  the  world ; 
from  whence  you  have  in  full  view  many  majestic 
objects,  as  well  as  natural  beauties  of  woods,  cas- 
cades, green  slopes,  and  huge  rocks,  seeming  ready 
to  tumble.  To  the  west,  you  see  the  rocky  top  of 
Slieve-Bingian,  to  the  east  Slieve- Donard's  stately 
cone,  and  in  front  the  ocean,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in 
a  clear  day  the  shores  of  England,  and  a  part  of  the 
south  of  Scotland." 

SLIEVE-THOUL.  or  Saooabt-Hha,  b  moun- 
tain on  the  southern  border  of  the  parish  of  Rath- 
coole,  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Its  summit  has  an  altitude  of  1,308  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe 
junction  point  of  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
and  Kildare.  The  mountain  screens  the  west  side 
of  the  picturesque  vale  of  Glen-Saggart,  and  unites 
with  the  lower  hills  of  Coreen  and  Slieve- Roe,  to 
the  south,  in  separating  the  upper  vallev  or  moun- 
tain-course of  the  Liifey  from  the  great  plain  of  Kil- 
dare. 

SLIEVE-TRUE.  a  mountain-summit,  3)  miles 
west-north-west  of  the  town  of  Camckfcrgus,  and 
on  the  western  margin  of  tbe  parish  and  liberties  of 
Carrickfergus,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  has  an  alti- 
tude above  sea-level  of  1 ,025  feet,  and  is  the  highest 
ground  of  tbe  upland  range  which  extends  along  the 
frontier  of  Carrickfergus  liberties.  The  view  from 
this  summit  is  remarkably  fine,  and  includes  tbe 
whole  expanse  and  shores  of  Belfast  Lough,  a  larfrc 
tract  of  the  interior  of  co.  Antrim,  a  part  of  Lough 
Neagh,  several  hills  ui  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Londonderry,  and  some  lofty  grounds  in 
and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

SLIEVE-Tt'RK,  a  mountain  in  the 
Burrishoole,  5|  miles  i 
pratt,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.    Its  i 
titude  of  1,322  feet  above  the  i 
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A  maritime  county  in  the  north  of  tbe  province  of 
Connaught.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  bay  of  Donegal ;  on  the  east, 
by  tbe  county  of  Lei  trim ;  on  the  south-east,  by  tbe 
county  of  Roscommon ;  on  the  south,  by  the  counties 
of  Roscommon  and  Mayo  ;  on  the  south-west,  by 
the  county  of  Mayo ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  county 
of  Mayo  and  the  bay  of  Killalla.  Its  outline  is 
exceedingly  irregular  ;  and  is  deeply  indented  by 


the  sea  on  the  north,  and  by  intersections  of  tbe 
contiguous  counties  on  the  south-east,  the  soutb, 
and  the  south-west.  The  north-western  district, 
consisting  of  the  barony  of  Carbery,  is  almost  wholly 
projected  beyond  the  rest  of  the  county,  between 
Donegal  bay  and  co.  Leitrim ;  and  the  extreme 
southern  district,  consisting  of  the  barony  of  Coola- 
vin,  is  also  almost  wholly  projected  beyond  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county,  between  co.  Mayo,  and  co. 
Roscommon.  The  Duff  or  Bun  roes  rivulet  traces 
the  eastern  boundary  over  a  few  miles  to  Donegal 
bay ;  and  the  river  Moy  traces  the  western  boundary 
from  a  point  2}  miles  above  Ballina  to  the  bead  of 
Killalla  bay  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  landward  boundaries, 
though  partially  consisting,  at  fitful  intervals,  of  lakes 
and  streams  and  water-sheds,  are,  in  a  general  view. 
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,  artificial.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
southward  from  Mullaghmore  Head  and 
along  a  line  near  the  eastern  boundary,  is  39  miles ; 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
is  36§  ;  but  the  distance  southward,  along  a  line 
commencing  1  *  mile  from  the  east  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Killalla  hay,  is  only  7  1  miles ;  the  distance 
south-south-eastward,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Be  11a- 
waddy  rivulet  near  the  head  of  Killalla  bay,  is  3} 
miles ;  the  distance  eastward  from  the  head  of  Kil- 
lalla bav  is  24  miles  ;  and  the  distance  eastward 
across  toe  narrowest  parts  of  the  projecting  districts 
of  Carbery  and  Coolavin  is  respectively  2  miles  and 
3j  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  comprises  200,(196 
acres  of  arable  land,  151,723  of  uncultivated  land, 
6,134  of  plantations.  460  of  towns,  and  12,740  of 
water, — in  all,  461,753  acres. 

Coast,  j — The  coast  of  Killalla  bay  trends  north- 
north-eastward  ;  is  but  slightly  diversified  with  tiny 
headlands  and  coves ;  has  two  coast-guard  stations, 
the  harbour  of  Pollaeheeny,  and  the  Points  Clogh- 
agh,  Lackacurry,  Rathlee,  and  Kinnasharragh ;  and 
terminates  in  the  headland  or  small  cape  of  Lenadoon. 
The  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  or  of  the  wide  and  west- 
ward part  of  Donegal  bay  from  Lenadoon  Head  to 
<  ooanmore  Point,  trends  eastward ;  measures  4  miles 
in  a  straight  line;  and  is  feebly  diversified  with  the 
hay  of  Cooanmore,  the  mouths  of  the  rivulets  Fin- 
red,  Ballybeg,  and  Easkey,  and  the  little  headlands 
of  Carrownrush,  Carrickadda,  and  Pollnagat.  The 
coast  from  Cooanmore  Point  to  Pollbrian  coast- 
guard station,  trends  south-eastward;  measures  4 
miles  in  a  straight  line;  and  is  slightly  diversified 
with  the  mouth  of  the  Dunneill  rivulet,  and  the  tiny 
headlands  of  Carronabinna,  Lackaverna,  and  Don- 
agh.  The  coast  from  Pollbrian  coast-guard  station 
to  Aughris  Head,  trends  north-eastward,  measures 
2)  miles,  and  is  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  coasts 
from  Aughris  Head,  eastward  to  the  town  of  Sligo, 
northward  from  the  town  of  Sligo  to  the  hamlet  of 
Drnmcliffe,  and  westward  from  the  hamlet  of  Drum- 
eliffe  to  the  headland  of  Roskeeragh,  belong  to  the 
exterior  expanse  and  the  three  interior  ramifications 
of  Sligo  bay,  and  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  article. 
A  straight  line  from  Aughris  Head  to  Roskeeragh 
Point,  across  the  entrance  of  Sligo  bay,  measures  4} 
miles,  and  extends  in  the  direction  of  north-cast  by 
north.  The  coast  from  Roskeeragh  Point  to  Mul- 
Head,  trends  north-ca«tward,  measures  84 
it  diversified  with  the  little  marine  sweep 
,  the  strands  of  Trawnavannoge,  and 
Trawatua,  and  the  tiny  headlands  of  Lackmeel- 
taun,  Rinnadoolish,  Streedagh,  and  North  Roskeer- 
agh. The  coast  from  Mullaghmore  Head  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Duff  or  Bunroet  rivulet,  makes  a  semi- 
circular sweep,  with  a  chord  extending  east-south- 
eastward, and  measuring  2|  miles.  The  shore  may, 
in  a  general  view,  be  described  as  a  strand  at  the 
bead  of  Killalla  bav. — a  line  of  bluff  rock  all  the  way 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bellawaddy  rivulet  down  the 
bav  of  Killalla,  and  eastward  to  Aughris  Head, — 
and  a  series  of  strands  and  drifted  sands,  diversified 
m  two  places  witn  oiun  roca,  trom  rtosxperagn  roint 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Duff  rivulet.  The  inlands, 
islets,  and  skerries,  exclusive  of  those  within  the 
ramifications  or  three  interior  sweeps  of  Sligo  bay, 
are  Clashnagall  islet,  off  the  east  side  of  Aughris 
Bead ;  Innisnulclohy  or  Coney  Island,  across  the 
mouth  of  the  middle  ramification  of  Sligo  bay ;  the 
inlets  of  Maguin  and  Killaspug,  south- west  of  Coney 
Lland  ;  Black  rock  islet,  near  the  head  of  the  outer 
expanse  of  Sligo  bay ;  Bird's  rock  and  Carricknacrin- 
naght  or  Wheat  rock,  on  the  north  side  of  the  outer 
expanse  of  Sligo  bav  ;  the  islets  and  rocks  of  Seal, 
Ardboline,  Portanagh,  and  Horse,  at  the  north  side 


of  the  entrance  of  the  outer  expanse  of  Sligo  bay ; 
Innismurray— an  inhabited  island  of  unique  and  curi- 
ous character,  as  to  its  social  condition— 3  miles 
north-west  of  Streedagh  Point ;  the  islets  of  Bomore 
and  Shaddan,  1 }  mile  north  of  Innismurray ;  the 
islands  of  Dernish  and  Connors,  and  the  islets  of  Car- 
ricknaneane.  Taghnashalloge,  Innisnagor,  Carrick- 
na«panea,  Carrickfadda,  and  Beltra,  close  to  the 
shore,  and  in  some  instances  almost  confounded  with 
the  strands,  between  the  headlands  of  Streedagh  and 
Mullochmore  ;  and  the  islets  of  Dunlevy's  and 
Hughs,  immediately  north  of  Mullaghmore  Head. 

Surface.']—  The  district,  situated  north  of  a  line 
drawn  eastward  through  the  town  of  Sligo,  measures 
1 1  miles  in  length  northward,  and  from  1 }  mile  to 
9$  miles  in  breadth  ;  and,  in  a  general  view,  it  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  belt  of  beautiful  low  country  across 
the  south,  a  sinuous  belt  of  sandhills  and  poor  ground 
along  the  western  shore,  a  district  of  very  various 
breadth  and  character  within  the  preceding  belt,  a 
small  tumulated  district  terminating  in  Mullaghmore 
cape,  209  feet  high,  in  the  north,  and  a  stupendous, 
romantic,  and  most  picturesque  bulwark  of  hills  and 
mountains,  arranged  along  the  east,  and  connected 
with  the  congeries  of  mountains  which  fills  a  great 
proportion  of  northern  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh.  The 
principal  summits  in  this  section,  together  with  their 
respective  altitudes  above  sea-level,  are  Truskmore, 
2,072  feet,  on  the  boundary,  7  miles  north-east  by 
north  of  Sligo, — Gullogeaboy,  1,430  feet,  on  the 
boundary,  4  J  miles  east-north-east  of  Sligo, — King's 
mountain,  1,527  feet,  in  the  interior,  4}  miles  north- 
north- west  of  Sligo, — and  Benbulben,  1,722  feet, 
in  the  interior,  5  miles  north  by  west  of  Sligo. 
These  summits  soar  steeply  up  from  the  low  country 
at  their  base  ;  and  not  only  form  a  magnificent  back- 
ground to  the  scenery  of  Sligo  bay,  but  combine  in 
a  general  landscape  with  the  hills  and  mountains 
around  Lough  Gill  to  render  Sligo  one  of  the  most 
superbly  situated  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
isolated  mountain,  Knocknave,  situated  on  the  tongue 
of  the  peninsula  between  the  central  and  the  southern 
ramifications  of  Sligo  bay,  lifts  its  summit  to  the 
altitude  of  1,078  feet  above  sea- level,  at  a  point  3j 
miles  west  of  the  town  of  Sligo  ;  and  Slieve-Daeane 
and  Slish  mountains,  situated  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lough  Gill,  lift  their  summits  to  the  altitudes  of  900 
and  967  feet,  at  points  2}  miles  south-south-east  and 
3}  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Sligo ;  and  these 
three  mountains,  as  well  as  those  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  combine,  in  an  exquisite  manner,  with  the  in- 
termediate sheets  of  both  fresh  and  marine  water, 
with  the  intricate  shore-line,  with  the  beautiful  en- 
closed plain  or  valley,  and  with  the  urban  scenery  of 
the  town's  own  architecture  and  immediate  environs. 
A  great  and  compact  range  of  uplands,  called  the  Ox 
mountains,  commences  in  the  south-western  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Ballysadere,  or  3$  miles  south-west 
of  Slieve-Daeane,  and  extends  west-south- west  ward, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  54  miles,  quite  across 
the  county  to  the  boundary  with  Mayo,  there  to  be 
continued,  under  the  name  of  the  Lurgan  bills  or  the 
Slieve-Gamph  mountains,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Foxford.  The  principal  summits  are  a  height  of 
651  feet,  1  \  mile  south-west  of  Ballysadere;  a  height 
of 903  feet,  5J  miles  west-south- west  of  Ballysadere  ; 
a  height  of  654  feet,  6  miles  west  of  Ballysadere , 
Carrowmurry,  1,238  feet  of  altitude,  H\ miles  south- 
west of  Ballysadere;  Knockacongy,  1,778  feet  of 
altitude,  4j  miles  south-east  of  Dromore-West ;  a 
height  of  1,516  feet,  1}  mile  west-north- west  of 
Carrowmurry  ;  a  height  of  1,604  feet,  1^  mile  west- 
south-west  of  Knockalongy  ;  Long  Hill,  81 1  feet  of 
altitude,  5J  miles  south-south-east  of  Dromore- 
West  ;  a  height  of  1,078  feet,  3  miles  west  by  south 
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of  Long  Hill ;  Knockniubee,  453  feet  of  altitude,  4} 
miles  north  by  east  of  Tobercurry ,  a  heigbt  of  1,464 
feet,  5J  miles  north -north- west  of  Tobercurry; 
Lilian,  1,446  feet  of  altitude,  5J  miles  north-west 
by  north  of  Tobercurry ;  Screebo,  1,208  feet  of  alti- 
tude, 4}  miles  north-west  of  Tobercurry ;  Sessua- 
garrv,  1,047  feet  of  altitude,  4  miles  west-north- west 
of  Tobercurry  ;  Knocknashcgaun,  1,168  feet  of  alti- 
tude, 3  J  miles  west  of  Sessuagarry  ;  Knockwarda, 
1,338  feet  of  altitude,  on  the  boundary  with  co.  Mayo, 
o\  miles  west-south-west  of  Millan ;  and  a  height  of 
1,321  feet,  on  the  boundary  with  co.  Mayo,  3  miles 
south-south-west  of  Knockwarda.   The  whole  range 
possesses,  in  a  general  view,  a  moorish,  bleak,  and 
hoyden  character,  and  is  sufficiently  broad-backed, 
or  at  least  sufficiently  slow  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
southern  declivities,  to  spread  out  to  the  clouds  a 
comparatively  great  expanse  of  cold  and  lofty  table- 
land, fit  only  for  the  most  ordinary  purposes  of  poor 
and  coarse  pasture.    The  northern  face,  however, 
is  topped  by  a  series  of  horned  or  acuminated  peaks, 
exhibits  many  rocky  and  otherwise  bold  escarpments, 
descends  with  comparatively  rapid  gradiant  to  the 
base,  is  furrowed  by  various  well-defined,  though 
not  deep  ravines,  and  forms  a  rather  grand,  yet  too 
near  and  too  monotonous  background  to  the  scenery 
on  the  south  side  of  the  western  or  wide  part  of  the 
bay  of  Donegal.    The  district,  which  lies  between 
the  Ox  mountains  and  either  the  sea  on  the  north, 
Killalla  bay  on  the  north-went,  or  the  river  Moy  on 
the  west,  varies  in  breadth  from  about  2  to  5}  miles ; 
and  though  somewhat  diversified  in  outline,  and 
beautified  with  a  few  gems  of  scenery  both  natural 
and  artificial,  it  prevailingly  displays  a  champaign 
surface,  destitute  of  character,  impoverished  in 
dress,  and  encumbered  with  broad  and  heavy  draw- 
backs upon  good  landscape.    The  western  part  of 
the  district  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ox  mountains 
increases  in  breadth  eastward  from  a  mere  point  to 
about  5  miles,  and  consists  principally  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  vale  of  the  Moy ;  and  the  eastern  part  of 
that  district  increases  in  breadth  eastward  from 
about  5  to  154  miles. —the  latter  distance  being 
measured  from  the  village  of  Ballysadere  up  the 
vallev  of  the  Uncion,  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  barony  of  Coolavin, — and  consists  of  a  series 
of  vales  and  tumulated  grounds,  the  west  side  of 
the  basin  of  the  Uncion,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  west  side  of  the  basin  of  Lough  Gara,  and  the 
whole  of  the  heights  which  form  the  west  screen 
or  flank  of  Loughs  Gara  and  Arrow,  and  the  river 
Uncion.    Though  almost  the  whole  eastern  frontier 
of  this  district,  or  the  band  of  country  along  the 
lakes  and  the  Uncion,  is  enriched  with  a  tolerably 
fair  amount  of  second-rate  scenery  ;  yet  the  district, 
a-  a  whole,  even  in  spite  of  the  great  extent  of  its 
area,  arid  the  profuse  diversity  of  its  surface,  is  ex- 
ceedingly cold  and  cheerless.    The  principal  of  the 
numerous  bills  which  diversify  it  are  a  height  of  717 
feet,  2  miles  north-east  of  Tobercurry ;  a  height  of 
306  feet,  31  miles  south-south- west  of  Ballymote ; 
a  height  of  334  feet,  3  miles  south-south-east  of 
Ballymote;  Keshcorran,  1,163  feet  of  altitude,  on 
the  west  flank  of  the  Uncion,  and  2)  miles  south- 
east of  Ballymote  ;  Carrowkeel,  1 .062  feet  of  alti- 
tude, on  the  west  flank  of  the  Uncion,  and  2}  miles 
east-south-east  of  Keshcorran  ;  a  summit  of  the 
Curlew  mountains,  863  feet  of  altitude,  on  the  boun- 
dary with  co.  Roscommon,  and  4  miles  south  by 
west  of  Carrowkeel ;  and  Dooin,  574  feet  of  alti- 
tude, 4  miles  north- west  of  Lough  Gara,  and  7  south- 
south-west  of  Ballymote.    The  south-eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  county,  or  that  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Uncion,  and  the  south  of  the  Lough  (iill  hills, 
is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  aggregately 


bleak  or  moorish  character ;  and  it  is  occupied,  over 
a  large  proportion  of  its  area,  by  the  main  part  of 
the  Brablieve  mountains,  which  are  connected  with 
the  mountains  of  the  Arigna  mineral  field  in  co.  Rot- 
common,  and  whose  principal  summita  belonging  to 
co.  Sligoare  Slieve-Curkagb,  1,098  feet  of  altitude, 
on  the  boundary  with  co.  Roscommon, — Cairo  w, 
1,306  feet  of  altitude,  41  miles  north-north-west  of 
Slieve-Curkagh, — Dromore,  650  feet  of  altitude,  4 
miles  south-west  by  south  of  <  arrow. — and  Mul- 
rath.  740  feet  of  altitude,  lj  mile  west -north- west 
of  Dromore. 

Wafers.]— The  three  large  lakes  of  Gill,  Arrow, 
and  Gara,  though  all  lying  partly  in  other  counties, 
belong  principally  to  Sligo,  and  make  large  contri- 
butions to  the  beauty  of  it*  interior.     Lough  Gill 
has  a  surface-elevation  of  20  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  lies  partly  in  co.  Leitrim,  but  chiefly  in  the  Sligo 
baronies  of  Carbery  and  Tiragbrill ;  Lough  Arrow 
has  a  surface-elevation  of  102  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  lies  partly  in  co.  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  in  the 
Sligo  barony  of  Tiraghrill ;  and  Lough  Gara  has  s 
surface-elevation  of  222  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
lies  partly  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Mayo, 
but  chiefly  in  the  Sligo  barony  of  Coolavin.  Lough* 
Glencar  and  Skean  lie  also  on  the  boundaries  ;  the 
former  with  Leitrim  north  of  Lough  Gill,  and  the 
hitter  with  Roscommon  east  of  Lough  Arrow;  and 
they  have  surface-elevations  above  sea-level  of  re- 
spectively 97  and  164  feet.    The  principal  lakes  in 
the  interior,  together  with  the  elevation  of  some 
above  sea  level,  are  Easkey,  607  feet,  among  the  Ox 
mountains,  in  the  barony  of  Leney  ;  Talt,  455  feet, 
among  the  Ox  mountains,  in  the  barony  of  Leney ; 
Templehouse,  386  feet,  in  the  course  of  the  Owen- 
more,  in  the  baronies  of  Leney  and  Corran  ;  Cloon- 
acbeigha,  a  little  couth  of  Lough  Templehouse,  .ni 
in  the  barony  of  Corran  ;  Toberscanavan,  in  the 
barony  of  Tiraghrill ;  Ballygawley,  between  Bul- 
li  sad  ere  and   Slieve  -  Daeane,   in  the   barony  of 
Tiragbrill;  and  Coolgagh,  a  little  north  of  Lough 
Gill,  and  in  the  barony  of  Carbery.    The  Moy. 
the  principal  river  of  the  west,  rises  in  the  in- 
terior among  the  Ox  mountains,  drains  the  western 
district  to  the  south  of  these  mountains,  passes  aw  ay 
for  a  long  distance  into  co.  Mayo,  and  returns  to 
trace  the  boundary -line  with  that  county  from  » 
point  24  miles  above  Ballina  or  Ardnaree,  to  the 
head  of  'Killalla  bay.   T  he  principal  tributaries  of  t  be 
Moy  within  co.  SUgo,  are  the  Mad  river,  the  Owen- 
aher,  the  Mullaghanoe,  and  the  Bunree.    The  prin- 
cipal rivulets  which  run  from  the  northern  declku 
ties  to  Killalla  bay.  are  the  Bellawaddy  and  the 
Leaffony,  and,  to  the  ocean,  are  the  Fiimid,  the 
Ballybeg,  the  Easkey,  and  the  Dunneill.  The 
Uncion,  the  next  river  of  note  after  the  Moy,  i**ue* 
from  Lough  Arrow,  runs  northward  to  the  bead  of 
the  southern  ramification  of  Sligo  bay,  drains  s  very 
large  proportional  district  of  the  county,  and  contri- 
butes some  highly  romantic  features  of  scenery  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ballysadere.    The  Owenmore,  the 
chief  tributary  of  the  Uncion,  runs  in  a  course  to  toe 
west  of  that  river,  is  nearly  equal  to  it  in  every  ele- 
ment of  importance,  and  does  not  effect  a  confluence 
with  it  till  a  point  about  2  miles  above  the  com- 
mencement of  their  united  expansion  into  estuary, 
The  Arigna  river,  famous,  in  the  history  of  modern 
mining  operations,  aim  distinguished  as  one  of 
earliest  important  tributaries  of  the  Shannon,  drains 
the  south-eastern  or  Brablieve  district.    The  Bon- 
net river  runs  II  mile  on  the  boundary  with  «• 
Leitrim  to  Lough  Gill;  and  the  Sligo  river  mikr*  s 
brief  but  magnificent  run  from  Lough  Gill,  past  tbe> 
town  of  Sligo,  to  the  head  of  the  middle  ramifirstio'i 
of  SUgo  bay.    The  principal  streams  north  of  Sligo. 
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are  the  Drumcliffe  rivulet  westward  to  the  bead  of 
the  northern  ramification  of  Sligo  bay,  and  the  Duff 
or  Bunroes  rivulet  northward  along  the  boundary 
with  co.  Lest  run  to  Donegal  bay. 

Climate.  J — The  county  of  Sligo  closely  resembles 
the  sea -board  portions  of  the  counties  of  Mayo  and 
Galway  in  nearly  all  the  circumstances  of  climate  ; 
and,  excepting  parts  of  Kerry  and  the  south-west 


t,  it  suffers  the  scourge  of  more  rainy 
and  windy  inhospitable  weather  than  probably  any 
other  district  of  Ireland.  Yet  its  temperatures  are 
averagely  very  mild,  and  its  rains  are  remarkable 
quite  as  much  for  their  fitfulness  as  for  their  quan- 
tity. "  As  to  rain,"  says  Dr.  MacParlan,  «'  it  is 
very  changeable ;  so  much  so,  that  the  best  barom- 
eters prognosticate  very  uncertainly  as  to  the  event 
of  wet  or  dry  weather. 

Mineral*.  J — A  singularly  varied  and  ample  aeries 
of  primitive,  metamorpbic,  and   volcanic  rocks, 

a  low  country  of  doetz  limestone,  occurs  from  end  to 
end  of  the  Ox  mountains,  and,  after  being  inter- 


rupted by  the  valley  of  the  Uncion,  reappears 


the 


two  hills  which  screen  the  south  side  of  Lough  Gill. 
Mica  slate,  frequently  passing  into  hornblende  slate, 
constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  main  body  of  these 
mountains,  and  generally  has  a  rapid  dip  to  the  south. 
Quartz  rock  constitutes  a  considerable  mass  in  the 
part  of  the  mountains  toward  Ballysadere,  and  else- 
where occurs  in  comparatively  small  nodules.  Gneiss 
appears  in  Slieve-Daeane,  occurs  in  the  north-east  of 
the  Ox  mountains  at  a  place  due  west  of  Ballysadere, 
and  constitutes  the  south-western  end  of  these  moun- 
tains, previously  to  its  stretching  awav  into  co.  Mayo 
a<  the  principal  rock  of  the  Lurgan  hills.    A  large 
protrusion  of  crystalline  greenstone  occurs  near  the 
east  end  of  the  Ox  mountains ;  and  trap  dykes  of 
very  unusual  magnitude  traverse  other  parts'  of  the 
county.    Old  red  sandstone,  with  its  peculiar  con- 
glomerate, forms  a  skirt  along  both  sides  of  the  Ox 
mountains,  constitutes  most  of  the  Sligo  portion  of 
the  Curlew  mountains,  forms  a  considerable  pendicle 
of  country  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Arrow,  and  is 
seen  in  the  headland  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Sligo  bay ;  and  though  its  strata  are  in 
general  very  distinct,  yet  in  some  places,  particularly 
on  the  south  skirt  of  the  Ox  mountains,  the  con- 
glomerate graduates  insensibly  into  the  subjacent 
quartz  rock.    Yellow  sandstone,  with  its  accom- 
panying conglomerate,  constitutes  two  considerable 
districts  respectively  in  the  extreme  north  of  Car- 
berv,  and  around  the  shores  of  Lough  Gara.  The 
lower  limestone  formation,  the  geognostic  member 
next  to  the  yellow  sandstone,  occurs  at  the  base  of 
tke  Curlew  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lough  Ar- 
row, and  thence  yields  grey  and  dove-coloured  mar- 
ble.   The  calp  and  shale  formation,  lying  next  in 
order  above  the  lower  limestone,  constitutes  part  of 
the  mountains  and  adjoining  country  north  of  Sligo ; 
and  is  there  closely  similar  in  character  to  the  moun- 
tain limestone  of  Derbyshire.  Cumberland,  and  the 
north-west  of  Yorkshire.  The  upper  limestone  forms 
the  remainder  of  the  district  north  of  Sligo,  and  oc- 
curs, in  particular,  to  the  thickness  of  500  feet  in 
Benbulben ;  and  its  upper  strata  in  that  mountain  are 
frequently  accompanied  with  irregular  beds  of  semi- 
crystalline  brown  spar  rock,  whose  disintegrated 
surface*  present  such  an  appearance  as  has  often 
occasioned  the  whole  formation  to  be  mistaken  for 
ordinary  grey  sandstone.    The  floetz  limestone,  in 
pfneraL  constitutes  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lowlands  of  the  county,  particularly  the  shores  and 
sea-board  all  round  from  the  head  of  Killalla  bay  to 
the  northern  district  of  Carbery,  the  whole  or  most  ; 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Uncion  and  the  Owcnmore,  and 


the  whole  of  the  low  grounds  westward  from  these 
valleys  to  the  sandstone  at  the  base  of  the  Ox  moun- 
tains. Millstone  grit,  including  white  sandstone  and 
shale,  with  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  coal,  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  Brahlieve  mountain  dis- 
trict ;  and  is  there  connected  with  the  coal-fields  and 
mining  districts  of  Arigna  and  Lough  Allen,  in  the 
counties  of  Leitrim  and  Roscommon.  Trachyte,  a 
formation  not  elsewhere  observed  in  the  British  is- 
lands, occurs  on  the  shore  of  Killalla  bay.  Copper 
and  lead  mines  were  formerly  worked  among  the 
metamorpbic  rocks  of  the  Ox  mountain  district,  but 
they  have  been  abandoned.  Iron  was  manufactured 
at  the  mountain  of  Kilmacley,  till  all  the  available 
woods  of  the  circumjacent  country  were  consumed. 
Iron  ores  are  observable  in  the  beds  and  on  the  banks 
of  several  of  the  streams.  Manganese  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  mountains  south-west  of  Lough  Gill. 
Garnets  are  found  near  Lough  Easkey  ;  and  asbestos 
occurs  to  the  east.  Brick  clay,  comparatively  fine, 
and  very  suitable  for  coarse  pottery,  occurs  in  various 
places  near  Lough  Gill  on  the  road  from  Sligo  to 
Ballintogher.  "  On  the  north-west  side  of  Magh- 
erow,"  says  Dr.  MacParlan,  "  lies  the  serpent  rock, 
so  called  from  the  great  variety  of  its  cunous  petri- 
factions, representing  fishes,  serpents,  kc,  of  differ* 
ent  sizes,  and  beautiful  shells." 

Soils.] — "  From  Bunduff  to  Grange,"  says  the 
agricultural  Btatist  of  the  county,  "  the  soil  is  either 
a  thin  turf-moss,  on  a  freestone  gravelly  bottom,  or 
a  thin,  sandy,  gravelly  loam,  mixed  with  roundish 
white  stones ;  cold  and  infertile,  skirted  with  con- 
siderable tracts  of  bog.  From  Grange  to  Drumcliffe, 
the  soil  is  in  general  light,  sandy,  gravelly,  and 
tnoory  in  most  parts,  mixed  with  round  stones  on  a 
strong  gravelly  bottom.  It  proves  tolerably  produc- 
tive of  potatoes,  barley,  and  oats.  All  round  Magh- 
erow,  the  soil  and  surface  is  the  same  as  last  de- 


scribed, but  less  moory,  deeper,  and  richer ;  which 
depth  and  richness  increase  in  proportion  as  one 
approaches  the  vicinity  of  Sligo,  where  in  general 
the  soil  is  good  on  limestone  rocks  and  gravel.  But 
all  through  the  most  parts  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  is 
to  be  found  the  stratum  called  here  leaclea,  which  is 
corrupted  Irish  for  a  grey  flag;  most  commonly  it 
is  met  within  from  10  to  12  inches  of  the  surface, 
sometimes  more  and  seldom  less.  It  is  perfectly  im- 
pervious  to,  and  retentive  of  water.  Siliceous  marl 
seems  to  be  a  principal  ingredient  of  this  concretion ; 
it  effervesces  (but  faintly)  with  acids ;  colour,  a 
leaden  grey  ;  and  when  dug  up,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
and  rain,  resolves  into  friable  stuff.  This  is  a  great 
bar  to  vegetation  and  tillage,  but,  where  dug  up  and 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  it  improves  it  consid- 
erably, and  becomes  perfectly  permeable  to  surface 
water.  "  *  South  of  Sligo  some  of  the  lands  in  tbe 
baronies  of  Tyrerril,  Liney,  and  Corran,  are  of  prime 
quality,  but  agreeably  interspersed  with  bogs  and 
mountains.  The  soil  of  Mercury,  Nymphsfield,  and 
all  round  to  Ballintogher,  and  to  the  west  as  tar  as 
Knockmuclely,  and  from  Ballymote  to  the  Curlews, 
and  many  adjoining  parts  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
forming  a  scope  of  about  140  square  miles,  is,  with 
very  little  exception,  a  deep,  rich,  productive  soil, 
fit  for  every  species  of  tillage  or  fattening  sheep  and 
the  heaviest  oxen.  Still  southward  of  this  scope, 
lies  the  barony  of  Coolavin,  not  less  conspicuous  for 
wide  tracts  of  rocky  uncultivable  and  cultivable 
mountain,  on  a  white  freestone  gravel  and  rocks, 
than  for  some  lands  of  prime  quality,  such  as  Killarrat, 
Mr.  O'Flannikan's  estate,  and  some  other  grounds  on 
the  banks  of  Lough  Gara,  and  elsewhere,  fit  for  till- 
age  in  all  its  branches,  and  pasture  for  cows  and  bul- 
locks of  any  weight."  The  soil  of  the  burony  of 
Tyreragh,  or  of  the  district  between  the  Ox  moun- 
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tains  and  the  sea,  is  prevailingly  light  and  gravelly, 
and  to  a  great  extent  sheer  hog.  The  arable  lands 
were  originally  moors,  substrated  with  the  leaclea  \ 
but  most  of  them,  in  consequence  of  a  long  course  of 
tillage,  now  exhibit  the  leaclea  in  combination  with 
mould  and  the  original  soil,  so  as  to  be  rendered  per- 
vious and  useful.  The  strata  of  vegetative  gravelly 
•oil  and  leaclea  are  superincumbent  sometimes  on 
clay  or  sandstone  gravel,  but  more  frequently  on 
limestone;  and,  in  many  parts,  they  are  rocky  or 
strewed  with  stones. 

Agriculture.] — The  barony  of  Carbcry  is,  in  all 
respects,  a  favourable  or  at  least  a  perfectly  fair 
specimen  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  county, 
whether  as  respects  natural  capabilities,  georgic  im- 
provements, or  existing  practices  of  husbandry ;  and, 
therefore,  the  following  extracts  from  an  official  re- 
port upon  that  barony  in  1856,  mav  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  and  sufficiently  minute  exhibition  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  county.  ' '  Draining  is,  in  general,  very 
little  known  and  practised  in  this  district,  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietors.  Fallowing  is  another 
operation  in  agriculture  which  is  totully  unknown 
here.  The  farmers  are  not  aware  of  the  best  modes 
of  eradicating  the  root-weeds  and  grasses ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  bestow  but  little  pains  to  effect  that 
purpose.'  The  crop  which  receives  the  greatest  at- 
tention, in  preparing  for  it  by  tillage,  is  that  of  flax  ; 
this,  however,  occupies  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
farm,  and  is  seldom  more  than  sufficient  to  provide 
clothing  for  the  family.  When  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose, three  ploughing*  are  given  to  the  land,  but  it 
does  not  receive  the  first  of  them  till  the  month  of 
March,  having  remained  undisturbed  from  the  pre- 
vious harvest ;  and,  as  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  month 
of  April,  the  two  others  must  follow  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  same  observation  may  lie  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  land  intended  for  potatoes,  which  is  not 
stirred  till  a  short  time  prior  to  the  planting  of  the 
crop,  and  then  is  very  inadequately  ploughed  with  a 
shallow  furrow,  from  the  great  imperfection  of  the 
implements  in  use.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  weed- 
ing the  corn,  but  in  the  potatoes  it  is  mostly  de- 
ferred to  too  late  a  period,  and  frequently  until  the 
weeds  exceed  the  crop  in  height.  No  care  in  this 
respect  is  bestowed  on  the  pastures ;  those,  and  the 
borders  of  the  tillage  fields,  are  covered  with  rag- 
weed, thistles,  and  docks,  which  are  allowed  to  per- 
fect their  seed,  and  to  produce  an  abundant  stock  of 
plants  for  a  succeeding  year.  In  some  pastures  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  square  yard  of  surface  free 
from  either  one  or  other  of  these  weeds.  Wherever 
sea- weed  can  be  easily  and  conveniently  procured,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  great  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  to  their  home  manure  generally  prevails, 
however  desirous  they  may  be  of  obtaining  the  for- 
mer ;  the  observation  certainly  holds  good  with  re- 
gard to  this  district,  as  little  attention  iB  paid  to  the 
manure.  The  proper  state  in  which  it  should  be 
used  appears  to  be  little  understood,  some  of  it  being 
applied  in  too  recent  a  state,  and  some  when  decom- 
position has  taken  place  to  too  great  a  degree  ;  suffi- 
cient care  also  is  not  bestowed  in  making  additions 
of  mould,  ashes,  weeds,  Ice,  to  the  heap,  which  is 
generally  scattered  over  a  wide  surface,  and  exposed 
to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  sun  and  ram :  a 
large  portion  of  the  straw  is  either  given  to  the  cat- 
tle during  winter,  used  for  the  frequent  thatching  of 
the  cabin,  or  sold  in  the  market,  and  from  the  quan- 
tity applied  to  these  purposes  the  manure  is  greatly 
diminished.  Although  lime  may  be  obtained  at  any 
place  in  the  barony  with  a  short  carriage  (the  great- 
est distance  being  four  mil.-  .  it  is  made  but  little 
use  of  as  a  manure,  the  prevailing  opinion  being,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  on  a  limestone  soil.    It  is  seldom 


used  even  in  the  shnpe  of  a  compost  with  bog-mould 
to  assist  in  decomposing  the  peat.  Shell-Hand  i»  tbe 
favourite  application  for  reclaiming  land,  whether  it 
is  intended  to  be  converted  into  tillage,  or  retained 
in  a  state  of  pasture.  With  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  green  crops,  and  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
per succession  of  them,  and  corn,  the  farmers  are  at 
present  entirely  unacquainted.  An  attempt,  however, 
is  in  progress  to  remedy  this  ignorance  by  instructing 
them  in  these  particulars.  The  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  oat  crop,  which  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
tillage  pursued  in  the  barony,  has  rendered  tbe  po- 


tato oat  greatly  liable  to  failure ;  at  first  it  presents 
a  fine  braid  till  it  attains  the  height  of  8  or  9  inches, 
1  then  dies  off  almost  entirely,  and  this  can  be  ac- 
ntcd  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  that 


and 

cou 

the  land  is  quite  tired  of  that  grain.  No  grass  seeds 
are  sown  when  the  land  is  allowed  to  rest,  but  the 
natural  grasses  and  weeds  are  suffered  to  spring  up, 
and  it  is  generally  three  years  before  it  becomes  even 
an  ordinary  pasture.  The  formers  usually  retain  the 
cattle  in  the  meadows  intended  to  be  saved  for  hay  till 
a  very  late  period,  frequently  till  tbe  latter  end  of  May. 
and  on  this  account  the  season  for  making  hay  is  great  ly 
deferred,  and  with  the  long  time  which  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  train  cocks,  the  meadows  are  often 
not  cleared  till  the  month  of  October.  Tbe  imple- 
ments which  are  used  in  tbe  barony  are  very  deficient, 
although  some  of  the  proprietors  have  introduced 
those  of  an  improved  description.  The  plough  com- 
mon in  this  district  has  a  wooden  breast  and  slade. 
and  the  only  portions  of  it  which  are  made  of  iron 
are  the  coulter,  a  small  long  share,  and  a  narrow  strip 
on  the  land  side  of  the  slade.  And  it  may  be  asserted 
generally  of  all  the  implements,  including  also  those 
of  a  smaller  description,  as  the  loys,  shovels,  forks, 
rakes,  kc. ,  that  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  used 
for  similar  purposes  in  England.  The  dray  carts, 
which  are  reckoned  an  improvement  on  tbe  car  for- 
merly in  use,  are  yet  very  inconvenient  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  fences  are  very  bad  and  inse- 
cure ;  tbe  gateway  is  generally  built  up  with  loo>e 
stones,  and  of  course  forms  a  part  of  the  fence  which 
the  cattle  can  easily  knock  down." — In  1841,  there 
were,  within  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  11,291 
farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  i 
15  acres,  j  I  >.">  of  from  15  to  I 

wards  of  SO  acres;  and,  within  the  civic  districts, 
41  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  23  of  from  5  to  15 
acres,  4  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and  5  of  upwards  of 
30  acres.  In  the  same  year,  there  were,  in  the  en- 
tire county,  12.976  male  farmers,  194  female  far- 
mers, 25,259  male  servants  and  labourers  of  15  years 
and  upwards,  1,192  female  servants  and  labourers  of 
15  years  and  upwards,  3,236  male  servants  and  la- 
bourers under  15  years,  375  female  servants  and  la- 
bourers under  15  years,  24  ploughmen,  1 1 1  gardeners, 
7  graiicrs,  483  male  herds,  55  female  herds,  19 


cres,  6,190  of  from  5  to 
30  acres,  and  398  of  up- 


rare  takers,  3  l 
and  4  game-keepers. 

Live  Stock.]— So  far  back  as  the  year  1802,  the 
I<eicestershire  breed  of  sheep  had  been  introduced, 
and  was  generally  appreciated  and  in  request ;  and 
in  that  year,  Dr.  Mac  Parian 


black  cattle,  "  They  are 
improving  every  day.  There  are  some"  very  large 
and  very  handsome  heifers  and  oxen  at  Mercury ; 
and  throughout  the  county,  the  gentlemen  and  opu- 
lent farmers  have  a  long  time  bad  excellent  cattle ; 
but  those  among  tbe  mountains  and  among  the  poor 
are  wretchedly  bad,  and,  until  the  mountains  and 
the  state  of  the  poor  arc  first  improved,  not  capable 
of  much  improvement." — In  1841,  there  were,  within 
the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  on  farms  or  hold- 
ings not  exceeding  1  acre,  504  horses  and  mules. 
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1,035  asses,  3,131  cmttle,  1,758  sheep,  5,338  pigs, 
and  30,181  poultry  ;  on  farms  of  from  I  acre  to  5 
ft,  2,601  horses  and  mule*,  1,8 


1,869  as***,  14,423 
cattle,  7,470  sheep.  8,557  pigs,  and  63,153  poultry; 
on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  2,932  horses  and 
mules,  784  asses,  16,623  cattle,  10,412  sheep,  6,298 
pigs,  and  49.258  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  15  to 
30  acres,  778  horses  and  mules,  104  asses,  4,316 
cattle,  3,831  sheep,  939  pigs,  and  9,175  poultry; 
and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  957  horses  and 
mules,  40  asses,  7,122  cattle,  8,920  sheep,  636  pigs, 
and  5.132  poultry.  The  total*  of  these  classes  of 
live  stock,  together  with  their  respective  estimated 
value,  were  7,772  horses  and  mules,  £62,176;  3,832 
a**ea,  £3,832  ;  45,615  cattle,  £296,498  ;  32,391 
sheep,  £35.630;  21,768  pigs,  £27,210;  and  162,899 
poultry,  £4,072.  Grand  total  of  estimated  value 
of  live  stock  in  the  rural  districts,  £429.418.  In 
the  same  year,  the  totab  of  the  classes  of  live  stock 
within  the  civic  districts,  together  with  their  respec- 
tive estimated  value,  were  197  horses  and  mules, 
£1,576;  14  aases,  £14;  234  cattle,  £1,456;  317 
sheep,  £349;  1,037  pigs,  £1,296;  and  1,473  poultry, 
£37.  Grand  total  of  estimated  value  of  live  stock 
in  the  civic  districts,  £4,728. 

Woods."] — Except  on  demesnes,  the  surface  of  the 
county  is  almost  totally  destitute  of  wood.  The 
demesnes  which  figure  roost  prominently,  for  extent 
and  beauty  of  timber,  are  those  of  Hazel  wood,  around 
Lough  Gill ;  Portland,  on  the  river  Easkey ;  Tem- 
plehouse,  on  the  river  Owenmore;  Annaghmore,  in 
the  parishes  of  Kilvarnet  and  Ballysadere ;  Markree 
castle,  in  the  parishes  of  Ballysadere,  Kilross,  and 
Drumcolumb;  Ballysadere,  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
sadere; Castle- Dargon,  in  the  parish  of  Kilross; 
Castle-Neynoe.  in  the  parish  of  Ballysummaghan ; 
Willowbrook,  Wells  borough,  and  Doonally,  in  the 
parishes  of  Calry  and  DrumclirTe ;  and  Lissadill,  in 
the  parish  of  Drumclifle.  In  1841,  the  plantations 
within  the  county  consisted  of  591  acres  and  1,604 
detached  trees  of  oak,  178  acres  and  63,875  detached 
tree*  of  ash,  11  acres  and  2,560  detached  trees  of 
elm,  53  acres  and  6,74 


,747  detached  trees  of  beech,  1 92 
and  8,580  detached  trees  of  fir,  4,832  acres 
and  1(19,887  detached  trees  of  mixed  plantations, 

and  277  acres  and  2,887  detached  trees  of  orchards,  

in  all,  6,134  acres  of  continuous  woods,  and  196,140 
detached  trees. — the  lat  ter  equivalent  to  1 ,226  acres, 
ai>d  the  two  classes  making  a  grand  total  of  7,360 
acre*  of  plantations.  Of  the  continuous  woods, 
there  were  planted  previous  to  1791,  431  acres  of 
oak,  74  of  ash,  20  of  beech,  68  of  fir,  1,356  of  mixed 
plantations,  and  77  of  orchards. 

Fukeria.]— At  Mullaghmore,  and  thence  across 
the  bay  of  Donegal,  all  sort*  of  fish  may  be  caught 
iu  from  4  to  30  fathoms  water.  At  Milk-Haven,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  barony  of  Carbery,  and  about 
2j  miles  from  the  shore,  is  a  turbot  bank  in  about 
20  fathoms  water.  In  every  part  of  Sligo  bay,  and 
on  the  ledge  between  Aughris  Head  and  Haul  bo  w- 
line  Island,  is  good  cod  fishing,  in  about  15  fathoms 
water.    Near  Porta vad,  about  1} 


.  mile  _ 

is  a  good  turbot  bank,  in  10  or  12  fathoms  water. 
In  K alalia  bav,  about  2  miles  from  Inniscrone,  is  a 
turbot  bank,  1  \  mile  in  extent,  bearing  about  south- 
west and  north-east,  in  10  or  12  fathoms  water.  In 
general,  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  county,  in- 
cluding the  bays  of  Killalla,  Sligo,  and  Donegal,  all 
kinds  of  fish  may  be  taken  in  from  10  to  30  fathoms 
water.  The  principal  fishing- stations,  or  landing- 
places  for  boats,  whether  with  or  without  piers  or 
other  artificial  aids,  are,  north  of  Sligo,  Mul- 
laghmore, Innismurry,  Milk-Haven,  Lissadill,  and 
ktughley;  and,  west  of  Sligo,  Ballysadere,  Porta- 
v*u,  Dunmoran,  Aughris,  Pullendiva,  Ballymiiuiey, 


Killenduff,  Easkey,  Castletown,  Pullocbeny, 
Inniscrone.  In  1836,  the  coast-guard  stations 
Mullaghmore,  Raughley,  Pullendiva,  Pullocheny, 
and  Inniscrone ;  and  the  numbers  of  fishing  craft  and 
fishermen,  within  the  districts  of  these  stations,  as 
returned  by  the  officers  of  the  coast-guard,  were, — 
in  Mullaghmore  district,  9  open  sail-boats,  40  row- 
boats,  and  347  men,— in  Raughley  district,  99  row- 
boats,  and  495  men,— in  Pullendiva  district,  1  open 
sail-boat,  15  row-boats,  and  92  men, — in  Pullocheny 
district,  6  row-boats,  and  300  men  (270  of  the  men 
not  having  boats), — and  in  Inniscrone  district,  12 
row-boats,  and  60  men, — making  a  total  of  10  open 
sail- boats,  172  row-boats,  and  1,294  men.  But  the 
numbers  of  the  fishing  craft  and  fishermen,  within 
the  county,  in  the  year  ending  April  5,  1830,  were, 
as  set  forth  in  the  11th  Report  of  the  late  Commis- 
sioners of  Irish  Fisheries  4  decked  vessels  and  25 
men,  8  half-decked  vessels  and  40  men,  43  open  sail- 
boats and  256  men,  and  556  row-boats  and  3,356 
men, — making  a  total  of  3,677  fishermen. 

Manufactures  and  Trade.] — As  the  best  means  of 
exhibiting  the  classification,  kinds,  and  comparative 
amount  of  productive  industry,  we  subjoin  a  digest 
of  the  statistics  of  occupations  as  returned  in  the 
Census  of  1841 :  Fishermen,  100 ;  millers,  75 ;  malt- 
ster, 1;  brewers,  5;  distiller,  1;  bakers,  64;  con- 
fectioners, 23 ;  soda-water  maker,  L|  tobacco-twist- 
ers, 8 ;  fishmongers,  23 ;  egg-dealers,  84 ;  fruiterers, 
3;  cattle-dealers,  7;  pig-jobbers,  3;  corn-dealers, 
16;  seedsman,  I  ;  butter-merchants,  5 ;  huxters  and 
provision  dealers,  80 ;  butchers,  126;  poulterers,  2 ; 
victuallers,  71;  grocers,  11;  tobacconists,  9;  flax- 
dressers,  52 ;  carders,  97 ;  spinners  of  flax,  4,557 ; 
spinners  of  wool,  2,335;  spinners  of  unspecified 
classes,  8,647;  winders  and  warpers,  32;  factory  - 
worker,  1 ;  weavers  of  linen,  259 ;  weavers  of  wool- 
len, 70;  weavers  of  unspecified  classes,  771  ;  bleach- 
ers, 12  ;  dyers,  12 ;  clothiers,  20 ;  cloth-finishers,  5 ; 
curriers,  5;  tanner,  1;  brogue-makers,  131;  boot 
and  shoe  makers,  828 ;  tailors,  785 ;  sempstresses, 
648;  dress-makers,  664;  milliners,  30;  lace- workers, 
4 ;  stay-makers,  6 ;  comb-makers,  4 ;  knitters,  448 ; 
hatters,  31 ;  bonnet-makers,  18 ;  cap-makers,  2 ; 
glovers,  4 ;  hair-dressers  and  barbers,  6 ;  blacking- 
maker,  1 ;  leather-dealer,  1 .  hosier,  1 ;  haberdashers, 
12;  drapers,  13;  linen-drapers,  5;  woollen-drapers, 
2;  silk -mercer,  1;  venders  of  soft  goods,  22; 
dealers  in  old  clothes,  4 ;  rag  and  bone  dealers,  5 ; 
architects,  4 ;  builders,  3 ;  brick-maker,  1 ;  potter, 
1 ;  stone-cutters,  59 ;  lime-burners,  3  ;  brick-layers, 
4;  stone-masons,  312;  slaters,  19;  t  hatchers,  20; 
plasterers,  23 ;  quarrymen,  3 ;  sawyers,  68 ;  carpen- 
ters, 301;  cart -makers,  64;  cabinet-makers,  27; 
coopers,  362 ;  turners,  4 ;  mill-wrights,  19 ;  wheel- 
wrights, 83;  ship-wrights,  18;  block-makers,  2; 
boot-tree  and  last  maker,  1 ;  reed-makers,  2 ;  card- 
makers,  2;  brush-maker,  1 ;  basket-maker,  1 ;  broom- 
makers,  2;  iron-founder,  1 ;  blacksmiths,  415;  far- 
rier, 1;  white-smiths,  10;  nailers,  95;  cutlers,  16; 
gun-smiths,  5 ;  braziers  and  copper-smiths,  12;  gas- 
fitters,  2;  plumbers,  3;  tin-plate  workers,  22; 
tinkers,  46;  machine-makers,  2;  watch-makers,  3; 
coach  and  car  makers,  2 ;  saddlers,  27  ;  whip-makers, 
6;  rope-makers,  13;  letter-press  printers,  18;  book- 
binder, 1 ;  chandlers  and  soap-boilers,  14 ;  painters 
and  glaziers,  42;  net-makers,  3 ;  sail-makers,  3;  sieve- 
makers,  9;  tobacco-pipe  makers,  11 ;  bellows-maker, 
1 ;  stationer,  1 ;  booksellers  and  stationers,  6 ;  timber, 
merchant,  1 ;  turf-dealers,  2;  ironmongers,  12;  mer- 
chants of  unspecified  classes,  49 ;  dealers  of  unspeci- 
fied classes,  353 ;  shopkeepers  of  unspecified  classes, 
153 ;  shop-assistants,  77 ;  tradesmen  of  unspecified 
classes,  5 ;  and  apprentices  of  unspecified  classes,  3. 

Fain.  1— The  following  are  the  principal  fairs  hold 
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within  the  county :— A rdnaglass.  Jane  21,  Aug.  17. 
and  Sept.  23;  Ardnaree,  June  20,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec. 
13 ;  Banada,  Jan.  6,  May  31,  June  29,  July  26,  Aug. 
30,  and  Oct.  18;  Ballinacarrow,  May  14,  June  14, 
Aug.  14,  and  Dec.  14;  Ballintogher,  Jan.  22,  June 
8,  July  28,  Oct.  17.  and  Dec.  8;  Ballysadere,  Nov. 
12  and  Dec.  15  ;  Ballymote,  Jan.  27,  April  19,  May 

11,  June  15,  Sept.  3.  Not.  18.  and  Dec.  23;  Bat- 
tea,  the  Monday  before  Ash-  Wednesday,  May  21. 
and  Aug.  2G ;  Bellaghy,  Feb.  15,  March  15,  April 

12,  June  9,  July  9,  Aug.  14,  Sept.  18,  Nor.  15,  and 
Dec.  21 ;  Carney,  May  26  and  June  24 ;  Carrickna- 

St.  Feb.  1 ;  Castle- Baldwin,  June  4  and  Nov.  3 ; 
Uooney,  Nov.  21 ;  Coolaney,  May  29,  July  11, 
Aug.  29,  Sept.  29,  and  Dec.  5 ;  Curry,  May  5  and 
26 ;  Dromore-West,  April  6,  June  6,  Aug.  14,  Oct. 
15,  and  Dec.  21 ;  Easkey,  March  17.  June  3,  and 
Nov.  18;  Inniserone.  June  11,  Sept.  18,  and  Dec. 
14;  Farnaharpy,  Feb.  27,  May  27.  Aug.  27,  and 
Nov.  27 ;  Grange,  June  2  and  29,  July  25,  Aug.  25, 
Sept.  29,  Oct.  28,  and  Dec.  10;  Roslee,  Feb.  23, 
May  19,  July  9,  Aug.  28,  and  Dec.  23;  Skreen, 
Easter  Monday,  Dec.  91,  and  Feb.  20;  Sligo, 
March  27,  May  7.  July  4,  Aug.  11,  and  Oct.  9; 
Templehouse,  May  24.  July  80,  and  Nov.  7  ;  Tob- 
bercurry,  Feb.  8,  March  25,  Mav  24,  June  28,  July 
27,  Aug.  16,  Sept.  15,  Oct.  4,"  and  Nov.  29;  and 
Tobberscanavan,  May  17,  June  30,  Sept.  18,  and 
Oct.  31. 

Communications.  ' — The  only  navigations  are  the 
brief  ones  of  the  Sligo  river  to  the  town  of  Sligo. 
and  the  river  Moy  to  within  a  mile  of  Ardnaree.  A 
survey  was  submitted  to  the  Public  Commissioners 
on  Railways  of  a  proposed  line  of  railway,  to  con- 
nect Sligo  with  Dublin,  and  to  proceed  by  Ballysa- 
dere  up  the  valley  of  the  Uncion  and  up  the  east 
bank  of  Lough  Arrow,  and  afterwards  to  pass  the 
towns  of  Carrick-on- Shannon,  Longford,  and  Mul- 
lingar.  A  railway  has  been  projected  to  form  a  trunk 
line  to  connect  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
Ireland  with  the  western  and  north-western,  and,  by 
means  of  the  Ulster  railway,  and  the  Ulster  Exten- 
sion, Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction,  Londonderry  and 
Enniskillen,  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen,  Newry  and 
Enniskillen,  and  Dublin  and  Drogbeda  railways,  to 
bring  the  ports  of  Sligo  and  Ballyshannon  in  direct 
communication  with  the  porta  of  Belfast,  Derry, 
Newry,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  and  Dublin.  The 

Strincipal  roads  within  the  county,  are  the  mail- road 
rom  Sligo  to  Dublin,  by  Ballysadere  up  the  valley 
of  the  Uncion  and  up  the  west  bank  of  Lough  Ar- 
row ;  the  mail- road  from  Sligo  to  Ballina  and  Cas- 
tlebar,  by  Ballysadere  and  Dromore-West ;  the  mail- 
road  from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen,  eastward  from  Sligo, 
afterwards  to  pass  the  town  of  Manor- Hamilton ;  and 
the  mail-road  from  Sligo  to  Londonderry,  northward 
through  the  barony  of  Carbery,  afterwards  to  pass 
the  towns  of  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal.  From  1836 
till  1842,  27  miles  of  new  road  were  made ;  and  in 
the  latter  year,  the  county  surveyor  had  under  his 
charge  584  miles  of  road. 

Division*  and  Towns.-] — The  county  of  Sligo  is 
divided  into  the  six  baronies  of  Carbery  in  the  north- 
east, Tiraghrill  in  the  south-east,  Coolavin  in  the 
extreme  south,  Corran  in  the  centre,  Leney  in  the 
south-west,  and  Tyreragh  in  the  north-west.  Car- 
bery contains  6  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  another 
parish ;  Tiraghrill  contains  1 1  whole  parishes,  and 
part  of  another  parish ;  Coolavin  contains  2  whole 
parishes,  and  part  of  another  parish ;  Corran  con- 
tains 6  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  another  parish  ; 
Leney  contains  4  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  ano- 
ther parish ;  and  Tyreragh  contains  7  whole  par- 
ishes, and  part  of  another  parish.  The  county  is 
•cclesiastically  distributed  among  the  four  ' 


ofElphin,  Achonrv,  Killalla,  and  Ardagh.  Dr.  Beau- 
fort states  the  total  number  of  parishes  and  churche* 
at  respectively  39  and  16;  and  assigns  16  parishes 
and  3  churches  to  the  dio.  of  Elphin,  14  parishes  and 
6  churches  to  the  dio.  of  Achonrv,  8  parishes  and 
6  churches  to  the  dio.  of  Killalla.  and  1  pariah  and  1 
church  to  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  The  towns  and  prin- 
cipal villages,  are,  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  Sligo, 
Ballintemple,  Grange,  Kilkiloge,  Hallvteman,  New- 
town-Anderson, Ballyconnel,  Carney,  Raughley, 
Rosses,  and  Magheraboy ;  in  the  barony  of  Tiragh  - 
rill,  Collooney,  Ballinafad,  Tobberscanavan,  Ballin- 
togher, Riverstown,  and  part  of  Ballysadere ;  in  toe 
barony  of  Coolavin,  Gorteen;  in  the  barony  of  Cor- 
ran,  Ballymote ;  in  the  barony  of  Leney,  Bellagby. 
Curry,  Tobbercurry,  Coolany,  Aclare,  and  part  of 
Ballysadere ;  and  in  the  barony  of  Tyreragh,  Ard- 
naree, Easkey,  Bunree,  Corbally,  Crocketatown. 
and  Dromore-West. 

Statistics.] — In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  in  the  county  was 
of  scholars  10,423,  of  male  scholars  6,516,  of 
male  scholars  3,686,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not 
specified  221,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Estab- 
lished church  2,558,  of  scholars  connected  with  Pres- 
byterian communities  86,  of  scholars  connected  with 
other  communities  of  Protestant  dissenters  104,  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity 7,495,  of  scholars  whose  religious  connection 
was  not  ascertained  180;  and,  according  to  Roman 
Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools  was  226,  of 
scholars  10,666,  of  male  scholars  6,513,  of  female 
scholars  3,808,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not  speci- 
fied 345,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Established 
church  2,689,  of  scholars  connected  with  Presbyte- 
rian communities  100,  of  scholars  connected  with 
other  communities  of  Protestant  dissenters  97.  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity 7.626,  of  scholars  whose  religious  connection 
was  not  ascertained  154.    The  statistics  of  educa- 
tion and  of  ecclesiastical  matters  for  1834  are  re- 
turned according  to  the  diocesan  divisions ;  and  may 
be  proximately  judged  of  with  respect  to  Sligo,  by 
reference  to  the  articles  Elphin  and  Achonrv.  In 
1843,  the  National  Board  had  in  full  operation  within 
the  county  57  schools,  conducted  by  44  male  and  16 
female  teachers,  attended  by  3,848  male  and  2,740 
female  scholar*,  and  aided,  during  the  year,  with 
£586  16s.  8d.  of  salaries,  £47  15s.  of  free  stock,  and 
£70  6s.  8d.  of  school  requisites  at  half-price. — During 
the  year  1843,  the  number  of  persons  committed  on 
charges  of  felony  was  477,  the  number  of  criminal 
cases  before  magistrates  and  petty-sessions  was  236, 
and  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  drunken- 
ness under  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  38, 
was  32.    Of  the  477  persons  committed  on  charges 
of  felony,  318  were  charged  with  offences  against  the 
person,  24  with  offences  against  property  committed 
with  violence,  66  with  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence,  10  with  malicious  of- 
fences against  property,  1  with  offence  against  the 
currency,  and  58  with  offences  not  included  in  the 
above  categories ;  7  were  sentenced  to  transportation, 
84  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  9  were  sen- 
tenced to  pay  fines,  133  were  found  not  guilty  on 
trial,  157  had  no  bill  found  against  them,  and  87 
were  not  prosecuted.    On  Jan.  1,  1844,  the  consta- 
bulary force  of  the  county  consisted  of  1  second-rate 
county-inspector,  2  first-rate  tub-inspectors,  2  second- 
rate  sub-inspectors,  1  third-rate  sub -inspector,  1 
first-rate  head-constable,  5  second-rate  head-consta- 
bles, 31  constables,  130  first-rate  sub-constables,  24 
second-rate  sub-constables,  and  7  mounted  police ; 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  during  the  vear 
was  £9,094  6s.  6d.     The  constabulary  have 
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th^ir  bead-quarters  at  Sligo ;  and  tbey  are  distributed 
through  30  stations  in  the  5  districts  of  Sligo,  Tob- 
bercurry, Ballymote,  Easkey,  and  Riverstown.  The 
bead-quarters  of  the  county  militia  are  at  Sligo.  A 
stipendiary  magistrate  resides  at  Hallymote.  The 
county  gaol  is  at  Sligo ;  a  bridewell  is  at  Ballymote ; 
and  the  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  the  county 
of  Sligo  may  send  46  patients,  is  at  Ballinasloe.  The 
assizes  are  held  at  Sligo ;  quarter-sessions  are  held 
at  Sligo,  Easkey,  and  Ballymote  ;  and  petty-sessions 
are  held  at  Ardnaglass,  Ballydoogan,  Ballymote, 
Collooney,  Comcull.  Coolaney,  Inniscrone,  Mullagh- 
roe,  Riverstown,  Sligo,  Sooey,  Teeson,  and  Tob- 
bercurry. A  savings'  bank  is  at  Sligo ;  loan  funds 
are  at  Ballysadere  and  Tobbercurry ;  a  workhouse 
is  at  Sligo;  the  county  infirmary  is  at  Sligo;  a 
fever  hospital  is  at  Sligo;  and  dispensaries  are 
at  Ballymote,  Carney,  Castle  -  Connor,  Cliffoney, 
Collooney,  Collony,  Dromore-West,  Riverstown, 
and  Tobbercurry.  The  county  contains  the  whole 
of  the  Poor-law  union  of  Sligo,  and  part  of  the  Poor- 
law  unions  of  Boyle,  Swineford,  and  Ballina.  The 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  27,254 ;  and  of 
these,  15,  f>J)9  were  valued  under  £5, — 7,405,  under 
±10,— 2.058,  under  £15,-733,  under  £20,-373, 
under  £25,-205,  under  £30,-270,  under  £40,— 
134,  under  £50, — and  377,  at  and  above  £50.  The 
annual  amount  of  property  valued  for  the  poor- 
rate  is  £145.959;  the  annual  amount  of  property 
valued  under  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV. ,  cap.  84, 
is  £190,752  ;  and  the  amount  of  grand-jury  present- 
ments for  1842  was  £22,290.  The  members  sent  to 
the  Irish  parliament  were  two  from  the  county  at 
large,  and  two  from  the  borough  of  Sligo ;  and  those 
sent  to  the  imperial  parliament  are  two  from  the 
county  and  one  from  the  borough.  County  consti- 
tuency, in  1841,  1,093;  of  whom  1,035  were  free- 
holders, 40  were  leaseholders,  and  18  were  rent- 
chargers.  Constituency,  in  1844,  1,166;  of  whom 
324  were  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  128  in  Corran, 
96  in  Coolavin,  222  in  Leney,  264  in  Taraghrill,  and 
132  in  Tyreragh. 

Fop.,  m  1792,  about  60,000;  in  1831,  171,765; 
in  1841,  180,886.  Houses,  in  1792.  11,509;  in  1831, 
29,588;  in  1841,  31,443.  The  following  statistics 
are  all  of  the  year  1841.  Males,  89,563;  females, 
91.323 ;  families,  32,837.  Inhabited  bouses,  31,443  ; 
uninhabited  built  houses,  750 ;  houses  in  the  course 
of  erection,  46.  First-class  inhabited  houses,  277  ; 
second -class,  3J04 ;  third-class,  12,885;  fourth- 
class,  14,577.  Families  residing  in  first-class  houses, 
329;  in  second  -  class  houses,  4,125;  in  third-class 
houses,  13,373;  in  fourth -class  houses,  15,010. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  24,964 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  5,454 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
2,419.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  707  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  7,235 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  24,060 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  835.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age 
who  ministered  to  food,  39.446;  to  clothing,  2,971 ; 
to  lodging,  2,261  ;  to  health,  49;  to  justice,  346; 
to  education,  244;  to  religion,  116;  unclassified, 
2.427;  without  any  specified  occupations,  5,084. 
Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered 
to  food,  1,585;  to  clothing,  16,471 ;  to  lodging,  U; 
to  health.  33  ;  to  charity,  5  ;  to  justice,  3 ;  to  edu- 
cation, 76;  to  religion,  2;  unclassified,  4,790;  with- 
out any  specified  occupations,  32,523.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
19,774;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  10,316;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  47,253.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
8,485;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  10.498;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  60,542.  Males  above 
4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  4,269 ;  at- 


tending superior  schools,  242.  Females  above  4 
years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  3,334 ;  at- 
tending superior  schools,  114.  Per-centage  of  males 
at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  41 ;  married, 
54 ;  widowed,  5.  Per-centage  of  females  at  and 
above  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  35;  married,  53; 
widowed,  12  Physicians,  20 ;  surgeons,  23 ;  apoth- 
ecaries, 6;  mid  wives,  19;  nursetenders,  14;  judges, 
2;  barristers,  2;  attorneys,  9;  law-clerk,  1 ;  excise- 
officers,  119;  bailiffs,  19;  gaol-keepers,  14;  town 
constables,  9.  Inspectors  of  schools,  4;  school- 
teachers, 175  males  and  51  females  ;  ushers  and 
tutors,  62  males  and  9  females  ;  governesses,  16  ; 
teachers  of  music,  2;  teacher  of  dancing,  1.  Clergy- 
men of  the  Established  church,  22;  Baptist  minister, 
1  ;  Methodist  ministers,  3  ;  Presbyterian  ministers, 
2 ;  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  47  ;  friar,  1  ;  minis- 
ters of  religion  whose  denominational  connection  was 
not  specified,  20;  scripture-readers,  5;  parish-clerks, 
1 1 ;  sextons,  6. 

AntiquitieM.']  —  Cromlechs  and  other  supposed 
Druidical  monuments  are  numerous.  Several  re- 
markable caverns  occur,  the  origin  and  use  of  which 
are  unknown.  Rathsor  hill-forts  everywhere  abound. 
Part  of  a  pillar -tower  stands  at  Drumcliffe.  The 
principal  castles  which  figure  either  in  historical 
record  or  in  their  own  surviving  ruins,  are  those  of 
Castle- Connor,  Rallee,  Lackan,  Roslee,  Ardnaglass, 
Ballymote,  Sligo,  Bahy,  Newtown,  Ballinafad. 
Lough  Gara,  and  Memleek.  The  principal  monastic 
or  old  ecclesiastical  structures,  whether  extant  or 
extinct,  are  the  priory  of  Agharois,  Akeris,  or  Kil- 
mantin,  in  Tyreragh  ;  the  abbey  and  the  cathedral 
of  the  old  episcopal  village  of  Achonry ;  the  Augus- 
tinian  monastery  of  Ardnaree ;  the  nunnery  of  Ard- 
seinlis,  near  Sheve-Bagna  in  Tyreragh  ;  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  church  at  Athmoy ;  the  Dominican 
nunnery  of  Ballindown,  on  Lough  Arrow  ;  the 
abbey  of  Ballinley,  on  the  Ballinley  rivulet,  in 
Tyreragh  ;  the  Franciscan  friary  of  Ballymote ;  the 
abbey  of  Ballysadere  ;  the  Augustinian  fnary  of  Ban- 
ada,  on  the  river  Moy,  in  Leney  ;  the  abbey,  after- 
wards the  parish-church,  of  Bile  in  Leney ;  the  two 
monasteries  of  Caille  and  Caillenvinde,  in  Carbery  ; 
the  church  and  alleged  cathedral  of  Casbel,  in  Cor- 
ran ;  the  nunnery  of  Cloghermore,  in  Carbery  ;  the 
Dominican  friary  of  Clonymeghan,  in  Corran ;  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  Court,  in  Leney ;  tbe  mon- 
astery of  Druimderdaloch,  in  Tiraghrilf ;  the  mon- 
astery, and  the  alleged  cathedral,  of  Drumcliffe ; 
the  church  of  Drumcolurab,  in  Tiraghrill ;  the 
abbey  of  Drumrat,  near  Ballysadere,  in  Leney  ;  the 
church  of  Kilmacoen,  near  Sligo;  the  abbey  of 
Emlaghfad ;  the  monastery  of  Ulendallain,  in  Car- 
bery ;  the  church  of  Innismore,  in  Lough  Gill ;  the 
abbey  and  two  chapels  of  Innismurray  ;  the  church 
of  Kilchairfore,  adjacent  to  the  river  Moy ;  the 
nunnery  of  Killaraght,  on  Lough  Gara,  in  Coolavin ; 
the  abbey,  afterwards  tbe  parish-church,  of  Kilne- 
managb,  in  Leney;  tbe  Premonstratensian  church 
of  Kilrasse,  in  Tiraghrill ,  the  Dominican  friary  of 
Knockmore,  in  Tiraghrill;  the  monastery,  afterwards 
the  parish -church,  of  Skreen,  in  Tyreragh  ;  the 
Dominican  friary  of  Sligo  ;  the  abbey  of  Snarluther, 
in  Carbery  ;  and  the  establishment  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars at  Templehouse. 

Hintory.  ]— Some  antiquaries  think  that  the  people 
called  Nagnata?,  Magnate?,  or  Magnati,  by  Ptolemy, 
were  tbe  original  inhabitants  of  the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  county  of  Sligo ;  that  their 
wtXit  iTcru-'i  or  1  eminent  city '  of  Nagnata  or 
Magnata,  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  tbe  present 
town  of  Sligo;  and  that  tbe  river  Libnius  or  Le- 
bums,  which  watered  their  capital,  was  the  Sligo  or 
Lough  Gill  river.    Sir  James  Ware  is  one  of  the 
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antiquaries  who  hold  these  opinions;  but  Baxter  and 
others  assign  the  honours  of  the  Nagnata?  to  the 
town  of  Gal  way  and  the  river  Corrib.  The  terri- 
torial divisions,  both  before  and  long  after  the  entry 
of  the  English,  of  the  district  which  now  constitutes 
the  county,  were  Gregraria,  nearly  coincident  with 
the  present  barony  of  Coolavin;  Luigne,  nearly  coin- 
cident with  the  present  barony  of  Leney ;  Coranna, 
nearly  coincident  with  the  present  barony  of  Cor- 
ran;  Crioch-Cairbre',  afterwards  Siol-Morey,  part  of 
the  present  barony  of  Carbery,  forming  the  county 
of  O'Connor-Sligo ;  Kinel-Cairbre',  also  part  of  the 
present  barony  of  Carbery  ;  Dartrigia,  part  of  Car- 
bery, near  Lough  Gill ;  and  Calruidhe  or  Calrigia, 
the  part  of  Carbery  nearly  coincident  with  the  par- 
ish of  Calry  ; — and  the  modern  names  may,  in  most 
instances,  be  easily  recognised  as  mere  corruptions 
of  the  ancient  ones,— Leney  of  Luigne,  Corran  of 
Coranna,  Carbery  of  Cairbre,  and  Calry  of  Cal- 
ruidhe. The  family  and  descendants  of  Roderic 
O'Connor,  the  last  native  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  their 
struggles  to  retain  or  reacquire  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  made  the  territory  of  Sligo  the 
aeat  of  the  chief  portion  of  their  wars.  In  1200, 
after  Cathal  Croobhderg,  or  Cathal  of  the  Bloody 
Hand,  bad  been  dethroned  by  his  kinsman  Carracb, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Anglo- Normans  under 
De  Burgo,  Hugh  O'Neill,  chieftain  of  Ty  rone, 
made  an  attempt  to  reinstate  Cathal,  and  suffered 
defeat  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballysadere.  During  the 
general  rebellion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  English  army  under  Sir  Conyers  Clif- 
ford, president  of  Connaught,  were  surprised  and 
numerously  slaughtered,  within  the  county  of  Sligo, 
by  the  Irish  under  O'Ruarc  or  ORourke,  chieftain 
of  Breffney.  In  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  insur- 
gents held  possession  of  the  county ;  and  though,  in 
1645,  they  were  driven  out  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  and 
afterwards  repulsed  by  Sir  C.  Coote,  in  an  attack 
upon  it,  they  eventually  recovered  it,  and  continued 
to  hold  it  till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  county  was  held  by 
the  adherents  of  James ;  and  the  only  reverse  or 
annoyance  of  any  consequence  which  they  endured, 
was  the  temporary  repulse  of  a  body  of  them  on  their 
first  advance  to  the  town  of  Sligo,  by  the  Protes- 
tants of  Enniskillen.  In  1796,  a  smart  skirmish 
was  fought  in  the  parish  of  Ballysadere,  and  near 
the  village  of  Collooney,  between  the  small  army 
of  French  invaders  under  General  Humbert,  and  a 
body  of  the  Limerick  militia,  under  Col.  Vereker. 

SLIGO  (The),  a  river,  also  called  Garrogue  or 
Garvooue,  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught. It  is  formed  by  the  superfluent  waters  of 
Lough  Gill,  or  rather  by  the  waters  of  the  streams 
which  flow  into  that  lake ;  and  it  runs  1  mile  north- 
ward, and  2  north-westward,  along  the  boundary 
between  the  parishes  of  Calry  and  St.  John's  of 
Sligo,  to  the  head  of  Sligo  bay.  It  washes  the  town 
of  Sligo  J  of  a  mile  above  its  embouchure  ;  and  it  is 
navigable  to  the  town  by  sea-borne  vessels.  In  con- 
sequence of  being  dammed  across,  near  its  outlet  for 
the  use  of  a  distillery  and  large  dour-mills,  it  presents 
the  appearance,  even  in  summer,  of  a  deep,  broad  river. 
The  streams  which  form  it,  by  emptying  themselves 
into  Lough  Gill,  are  the  Bonnet,  the  Glenboy,  the 
Benbo,  and  the  Sbanvoe.  The  rights  of  fishing  in 
the  river  are  private  property,  held  by  a  grant  from 
the  Crown ;  but,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  on  the  river's  banks,  and  of  the 
great  quantity  of  deleterious  matter  poured  into  the 
stream  from  the  town  of  Sligo,  the  supply  of  salmon 
has,  for  25  or  30  years  past,  been  greatly  on  the 

VlJGO,  a  bay,  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Carbery, 


but  partly  between  that  barony  and  the  baronies  of 
Leney  and  Tyreragh,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  con- 
sists of  an  exterior  expanse,  or  the  bay  proper,  and 
three  interior  ramifications,  or  the  harbours  of  Drum- 
cliffe,  Sligo,  and  Ardnaglass.  The  exterior  expanse 
opens  between  Aughris  Head,  on  the  south,  in  the 
barony  of  Tyreragh,  and  Roskeeragh  Point,  called 
also  Knocklave  Point  and  Gessigo  Point,  north-east 
by  north,  in  the  barony  of  Carbery  ;  and  it  measures 
44  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  penetrates  the  land 
4{  miles  east-south-eastward,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  about  4  miles.  The  three  ramifications  or  har- 
bours project  respectively  eastward  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  bay,  eastward  from  the  middle  of 
the  head  of  the  bay,  and  south-eastward  from  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  bay ;  and  they  are  somewhat 
similar  to  one  another  both  in  extent  and  in  interior 
character.  The  first,  called  Drumcliffe  or  Lissadill 
harbour,  and  the  second,  called  Ardnaglass  or  BalK- 
saderc  harbour,  have  already  been  noticed  under  the 
words  Drumcliffe  and  Ardnaglass  :  which  see. 
The  third  or  middle  ramification,  called  SUgo  har- 
bour, presents  to  the  outer  bay  a  commencing  width 
of  about  2  miles,  but  is  so  nearly  closed  up  by  Coney 
Island  lying  lengthwise  across  its  mouth  as  to  be  in- 
stantly reduced  to  two  channels,  of  each  about  I  of 
a  mile  in  width,  past  the  ends  of  that  island ;  and, 
though  penetrating  the  land  3}  miles  eastward  with 
a  maximum  interior  width  of  nearly  2  miles,  it  is 
so  completely  occupied  athwart  all  the  south  and  the 
centre  by  Cumineen  Strand,  as  to  have  a  channel 
available  for  navigation  only  along  the  north  side, 
and  of  inconsiderable  mean  width  .  and  even  this 
channel  is,  for  some  distance,  split  into  two  straits, 
by  Oyster  Island,  measuring  half-a-mile  in  length, 
and  lying  a  few  perches  east  of  the  north  end  of 

Coney  Island  "  Sligo  bay,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  in 

an  official  report  too  important  to  be  either  omitted 
or  abridged,  "is  situated  between  the  point  of 
Knocklave,  improperly  named  Gessigo  on  the  charts, 
on  the  north  side,  and  Aughris  Head  on  the  south. 
The  exterior  bay  is  nearly  a  square  of  four  Irish  miles, 
and  there  are  three  arms,  each  extending  about  three 
miles  farther  inland,  but  which  are  barred  across  the 
mouth,  and  each  mostly  dry  at  low  water.  These 
are  the  harbours  of  Lissadill  or  Drumcliffe,  Sligo,  and 
Ballysadere.  Across  the  mouth  of  Sligo  bay,  from 
Aughris  to  Raghly  and  Knocklave,  runs  a  reef  of 
rocks,  below  water,  called  the  ledge,  on  which 
there  is  a  heavy  breaking  sea,  with  westerly  winds ; 
but  it  forms  no  obstruction  to  the  navigation,  as 
there  are  seven  fathoms  water  across  it.  Outside 
there  are  from  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms,  and  within 
not  more  than  ten.  The  north  end  of  this  ledge 
appears  above  water  in  the  islets  called  Haulbowline 
and  Little  Island,  in  the  peninsula  of  Raghly  and 
point  of  Knocklave,  and  also  on  the  Seal  Rock,  one 
mile  south-west  of  that  point.  The  south  extremity 
of  the  ledge  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  strand  east 
of  Aughris  Point,  forming  the  broad  reef  called  Csr- 
rickiadda,  or  the  Long  Rock.  This  rock  is  sand- 
stone, that  of  Aughris  Head  is  limestone,  but  beyond 
it  is  slate,  and  those  within  it  along  the  coast  to 
Ballysadere,  are  limestone.  As  this  is  the  usual  posi- 
tion of  the  sandstone  rock,  via.,  between  the  limestone 
which  lies  over  it,  and  the  shite  or  other  primary 
rock  which  is  under  it,  as  may  be  seen  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Benbulben,  we  may  probably, 
in  the  breaking  up  of  this  sandstone,  account  in  some 
way  for  the  great  mass  of  sand  that  has  filled  so 
much  of  these  inlets,  and  occupied  most  of  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  bays  of  Sligo  and  Donegal.  On 
the  north  side,  Brown's  bay,  between  Raghly  Head 
and  the  islet  of  Haulbowline,  though  quite  open  to 
westerly  winds,  has  a  bottom  of  clean  firm  sai.;l,  and 
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in  easterly  winds  is  used  by  vessels  to  stop  in  for  a 
favourable  tide  to  go  over  Sligo  bar.    The  usual 
anchorage  is  abreast  of  Raghly  rock,  in  ten  fathoms. 
The  Seal  rock  is  always  above  water;  within  this  is 
the  small  peninsula  of  Raghly,  where  there  is  a  fish- 
ing village,  in  which  pilots  for  Sligo  bar  reside. 
Between  it  and  the  oar  is  a  good  roadstead,  where 
a  vessel  may  stop  on  three  fathoms  clean  fine  sand  ; 
in  making  for  which,  observe  the  following  dangers : 
— south-west  of  Raghly  Head,  one  cable  length  is 
a  ledge  called  the  Wheaten  Rock,  only  seen  at  low 
spring  ebbs ;  and  south  of  the  Point,  the  Bird  Rock, 
or  Carrignean,  the  north-west  end  of  which  dries  at 
half-tide,  but  a  sunk  ledge  runs  off  to  south-east 
near  a  quarter  of  a  mile.   These  rocks  are  laid  down 
on  the  fishery  chart  in  their  proper  places,  with  the 
necessary  directions  for  avoiding  them.    They  have 
been  incorrectly  named  by  Mackenzie  in  his  Survey  ; 
and  are  so  in  the  common  charts.     In  rounding 
Raghly  Hi  nd,  you  avoid  the  Wheaten  Rock  by  keep- 
ing the  tower  of  the  Black  Rock  south-east  by 
south  on  the  high-house  in  Sligo  (Mr.  King's),  or 
to  the  eastward  until  you  open  the  old  castle  of  Ard- 
tarmon  north-east,  well  out  of  the  point  of  Raghly  ; 
and  to  avoid  the  tail  of  Carriganean,  keep  the  Seal 
Rock  in  view  outside  of  Raghly,  until  you  bring 
the  same  castle  north-east  by  north ;  you  may  then 
stand  to  the  eastward,  and  anchor  in  three  fathoms 
half-a-mile  south-east  of  Raghly  Point.    From  the 
Wheaten  Rock  to  Raghly  is  all  foul  ;  there  is  a 
boat  sound  between  Carriganean  and  the  land,  about 
six  feet  at  low  water.    This  anchorage  will  now  be 
of  much  greater  importance  to  the  port  of  Sligo  since 
the  pier  has  been  built  on  the  shore  of  Raghly  near  the 
point,  as  this  pier  will  not  only  shelter  and  afford  a 
safe  landing-place  for  the  pilot  and  fishing-boats;  but 
small  vessels  may  run  in  and  take  the  ground  within 
it,  when  the  bar  appears  too  much  broken  to  go  on 
to  Oyster  Island.     South  by  east  from  Raghly 
Point,  and  half-way  to  the  Coney  Island,  lies  the 
Black  Rock,  on  which  there  is  a  round  tower  of  stone. 
This  rock  dries  for  a  cable  length  east  and  west  of 
the  tower,  and  is  in  fact  the  extremity  of  a  rocky 
shoal  called  Bank  Gar,  which  runs  from  hence  all 
the  wav  to  the  north  end  of  Coney  Island ;  on  which, 
at  low'spring  ebbs,  there  are  also  three  or  four  feet 
water.   On  the  north  side  of  this  shoal  is  Sligo  bar, 
a  broad  flat  sand,  with  ten  feet  at  low  water ;  when 
over  it,  we  have  deep  water  up  to  Oyster  Island. 
The  only  other  rock  in  the  bay  is  that  called  the 
Blind  Rock,  off  the  south  end  of  Coney  Island ;  it 
has  two  fathoms  water,  but  must  be  avoided  by  a 
vessel  waiting  for  tide,  on  the  south  of  Black  Rock. 
The  marks  for  this  rock  are  also  shown  on  the  chart. 
Within  the  mouth  of  Sligo  river,  at  Oyster  Island, 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  pier,  built  by  parliament 
about  1750.   It  bad  13  feet  at  the  end  at  low  water, 
160  feet  long ;  but,  being  injured  by  a  storm,  it  is 
now  in  total  ruin  for  want  of  care ;  many  of  the 
stones  were  carried  away  for  ballast.    It  was  useful 
for  vessels  wintering,  and  for  the  fishery,  but  would 
be  better  at  the  mainland  side,  under  Mr.  Black's. 
The  old  one  cost  £1,600."   Three  lighthouses  for 
aiding  the  navigation  of  Sligo  harbour,  were  built  in 
1840, — one  on  Black  Rock,  and  two  on  Oyster 
Island  ;  and  the  maintaining  of  them  during  the  year 
1843,  cost  £589  15*.  lid. 

8LIGO,  or  St.  Johk's  op  Slioo,  a  parish.  See 
Joh.m's  (St.). 

SLIGO, 

A  post,  market,  and  sea-port  town,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  and 
of  the  northern  half  of  Connaught,  partly  in  the  par- 


ish of  Calry,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  St.  John's  of 
Sligo,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  Sligo  or  Garrogue  river,  and  at  the 
intersection  of  the  road  from  Bally  shannon  to  Boyle, 
with  that  from  Enniskillen  to  Ballina,  J  of  a  mile 
south-east  of  the  head  of  Sligo  harbour,  3*  north- 
north-east  of  Ballysadere,  5*  north  by  east  of  Col- 
looney,  11}  west  of  Manor- Hamilton,  17i  east  by 
north  of  Drotnore-  West,  20  north  by  west  of  Boyle, 
21}  south-south-west  of  Ballyshannon,  27 1  north- 
north-west  of  Carriek -on- Shannon,  29}  east- north- 
east of  Ballina,  30}  west  by  south  of  Enniskillen, 
69  south-west  by  south  of  Londonderry,  75  west  by 
south  of  Armagh,  104  north-west  by  west  of  Dub- 
lin, and  107  west-south- west  of  Belnut. 

Environs.'] — The  environs  of  Sligo  possess  great 
diversity  of  character,  most  of  the  elements  of  first- 
rate  landscape,  several  styles  of  scenic  power  and 
beauty,  and  a  large  aggregate  amount  of  loveliness, 
brilliance,  and  magnificence.  Some  of  their  best 
portions  and  richest  groupings  will  be  found  noticed 
in  our  articles  on  Lough  Gux,  Hazlewood,  Bai- 

LV8ADBRK,    KnOCKNAREE,  CaLRT,  JoHK's  (St.), 

and  the  section  "Surface "  of  the  article  on  the 
county  of  Sligo;  yet,  that  the  reader  may  under- 
stand how  invariably  they  arrest  the  attention  and 
evoke  the  delight  of  observers,  the  phlegmatic  as  well 
as  the  sensitive,  we  may  here  cull  a  few  brief  general 
specimens  in  which  they  are  currently  noticed  by 
topograph ists.  "  The  town  of  Sligo,  the  bay,  moun- 
tains, and  a  well -improved  neighbourhood,"  says 
Dr.  Mac  Parian,  "look  in  different  views  extremely 
pretty  ;  for  instance,  in  approaching  that  town  from 
Drumahair  ;  but,  in  coming  from  Manor- Hamilton, 
somewhere  near  Mr.  Gilmer's,  there  is  a  point  where, 
after  emerging  from  the  mountains,  the  whole  scene 
opens  at  once  upon  the  view,  and  is  indeed  magnifi- 
cent." "The  town,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "is  rather 
romantically  situated;  and  from  a  hill  a  little  above 
the  new  church,  on  which  the  remnants  of  an  ancient 
fortification  can  still  be  traced,  the  traveller  can,  at 
a  glance,  command  the  general  outline  of  the  town, 
its  public  buildings,  suburbs,  and  highly  interesting 
environs.  Perhaps  no  town  in  the  kingdom  enjoys 
a  more  diversified  or  more  picturesque  vicinage  than 
Sligo."  The  situation  of  Sligo,"  say*  Mr.  Inglis, 
"  is  beautiful ;  it  stands  in  a  rich,  highly  cultivated, 
and  finely-wooded  country.  A  magnificent  bay,  with 
lofty  banks,  lies  to  the  west ;  a  fine  river  flows  th rough 
the  town ;  and  towards  the  east,  the  banks  of  the 
river  upwards  are  redolent  of  every  kind  of  beauty, 
and  soon  expanded  into  Lough  Gilly, — one  of  the 
most  lovely  of  the  Irish  lakes.  *  *  The  environs 
of  Sligo  are  beautiful.  The  day  after  I  reached 
Sligo,  I  ascended  an  inconsiderable  hill  called  '  the 
Cairns,'  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  en- 
joyed  a  prospect  from  it  which  is  not  often  com- 
manded from  higher  elevations, — a  beautiful  lake, 
dotted  with  islands,  fringed  with  wood,  and  its  banks 
adorned  by  fine  country-seats,  and  extensive  lawns ; 
a  broad  river,  running  from  the  lake  through  a  rich, 
green,  shaded,  and  picturesque  country ;  a  bay  of  the 
sea,  with  magnificent  mountain  boun  daries ;  and  be- 
yond the  great  ocean  itself;  a  town,  with  its  mass 
of  buildings,  and  ancient  remains ;  and  a  wide,  un- 
dulating, richly  wooded,  and  picturesque  country, 
with  many  villages,  seats,  and  cottages, — such  is  the 
assemblage  of  objects  which  form  the  prospect  from 
the  elevation  called  the  Cairns."  "  The  country 
around  Sligo,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Dublin  Penny 
Journal,  "is  very  beautiful — highly  cultivated  fit-Ids 
and  bright  green  pasturage,  wild  picturesque  moun- 
tains and  luxuriant  planting,  mighty  ocean  and  lovely 
lake — all  that  is  wanting  to  form  scenery,  over  which 
the  eye  wanders  with  intense  delight."    »*  The 
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avenues  to  this  town,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Irish 
Penny  Magazine,  "  arc  very  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque. The  Dublin  road  approaches  it  by  the 
sweetly  situated  village  of  Collooney,  with  its  fine 
bridge  and  winding  river,  overshadowed  by  the  groves  I 
of  Union-Wood,  thence  following  the  direction  of  ] 
the  stream,  overlooks  its  more  agitated  current  and 
foamy  progress,  through  long  ledges  of  descending 
rocks,  and  beside  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  ; 
Ballysadere.  Presently  Sligo  appears  with  all  its 
houses,  spires,  and  public  buildings,  as  on  a  plain,  in 
the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  which  the  broad 
back  of  Benbulben  forms  the  boundary  at  right, 
while  Knocknaree,  with  its  singular  cairn,  more 
gracefully  terminates  the  left.  An  excursion  to  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  through  the  glen  of  Knocknaree, 
will  reward  the  tourist  who  visits  Sligo,  with  the 
most  magnificent  prospects  over  sea  and  land." 

Interior  of  the  7Wa.J_The  town  itself,  though 
contributing  to  form  some  beautiful  landscapes,  and 
though  presenting  one  or  two  pleasant  groupings  of 
public  edifices  with  the  immediate  environs,  occupies 
too  low  and  undiversified  a  site,  and  possesses  too 
uniform  a  surface  of  urban  architecture,  to  be  en- 
titled to  even  the  epithet  of  pretty.  Previous  to  its 
being  paved,  cleansed,  and  lighted,  it  was  a  compara- 
tively filthy  and  unhealthy  town ;  and  even  yet,  it 
exhibits  a  general  character  not  more  superior  to 
most  of  the  towns  of  Connaught,  than  inferior  to 
many  of  the  towns  of  Ulster  and  Leinster.  and  the 

¥eat  majority  of  the  towns  of  England  and  Scotland, 
he  streets  of  the  older  districts  are  ill-paved,  nar- 
row, dirty  thoroughfares,  badly  suited  to  the  bustle 
of  a  seat  of  trade,  and  not  a  little  disagreeable  to 
persons  of  any  nicety  of  feeling ;  yet  some  of  the 
newer  streets  are  clean,  spacious,  and  tolerably  well 
edificed,  several  airy  and  regularly  built  streets  are 
in  progress,  convenient  markets  and  large  stores  have 
been  erected,  and,  in  general,  improvements  in  at 
once  alignment,  architecture,  and  police,  are  com- 
paratively great  in  extent,  rapid  in  execution,  and 
sanguine  in  promise  of  coming  good.  The  Sligo 
river  enters  the  environs,  and  penetrates  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  in  a  westerly  direction  ;  and  it  then 
makes  a  sudden  bend,  runs  280  yards  to  the  north, 
and  there  deflects  to  the  north-west,  and  begins 
somewhat  to  expand.  Two  bridges  span  the  river 
within  the  town ;  a  newer  bridge  170  yards  above  j 
the  rivers  sudden  bend,  and  an  older  one  150  yards  i 
below  that  bend.  The  Calry  section  of  the  town, 
or  the  part  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  consists 
principally  of  a  street  of  500  yards  in  length,  extend- 
ing eastward  from  the  end  of  the  old  bridge,  along 
the  road  to  Enniskillen ;  a  street  of  100  or  110  yards 
in  length,  going  off  at  right  angles  from  the  preced- 
ing, and  extending  southward  to  the  end  of  the  new 
bridge ;  two  streets,  east  of  the  former,  parallel  to 
it,  and  also  going  down  at  right  angles  to  the  river  ; 
an  irregular  and  somewhat  curved  street,  extending 
630  yards  north-north-eastward,  from  the  end  of  the 
old  bridge  along  the  road  to  Cam  cash ;  and  a  par-  > 
tially  edificed  thoroughfare,  deflecting  at  an  acute 
angle  from  the  preceding,  and  extending  northward 
along  the  road  to  Unilinear.  But  all  the  parts  of 
this  section  of  the  town,  excepting  those  between 
the  south  side  of  the  Enniskillen  road  and  the  river, 
are  poor,  and  consist,  in  general,  of  mere  cabins. 
The  chief  streets  of  the  St.  John's  or  principal  sec- 
tion of  the  town,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  are  a  line  of  buildings,  partly  street  but  chiefly 
terrace,  extending  350  yards  westward,  along  the 
side  of  the  river,  to  the  end  of  the  new  bridge ; 
some  cabin-built  outskirts,  to  the  south  of  this  ter- 
race, and  around  what  is  called  the  Abbey  quarter; 
a  straight  and  airy  street,  extending  280  yards  south- 


ward,  frcm  the  end  of  the  new  bridge :  Radcliffe- 
titreet,  commencing  90  yards  east  of  the  former  and 
90  yards  south  of  the  river,  intersecting  the  former 
at  right  angles,  extending  500  yards  westward  in  a 
straight  line,  and  with  respectable  character,  and 
then  proceeding  630  yards  west-south-westward  in  a 
straggling,  irregular,  and  cabin-built  suburb;  Mar- 
ket-street, High-street,  and  Pond-street— one  street 
in  alignment,  through  three  in  name— eominencii;g 
nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  regular  part  of  RadcUflfe- 
street,  extending  400  yards  south  by  eastward  and 
south-south-eastward  in  tolerably  good  though  irre- 
gular edificing,  and  then  forking'  off"  into  two  short 
lines  of  poor  cabin-built  outskirts  ;  a  group  of  lane». 
alleys,  and  short  Btreets,  covering  an  area  of  about 
400  square  yards,  and  winging  the  west  side  of  Mar- 
ket-street and  south  side  of  Radcliffe-street ;  Knox- 
street,  going  off  at  right  angles  from  the  north  side 
of  Radcliffe-street,  about  100  yards  west  of  the  com 
mencement  of  Market-street,  and  extending  220 
yards  northward  in  airiness  of  width  and  comparative 
goodness  of  character ;  Old  Bridge-street  and  W me- 
at reet — one  in  alignment,  though  two  in  name — ex- 
tending 350  yards  squeezedly  and  sinuously  westwai  d, 
from  the  end  of  the  old  bridge  and  across  the  south 
end  of  Knox-strect,  and  then  curving  off  into  an  out- 
skirt  of  cabins ;  three  or  four  straight  but  narrow 
alleys,  extending  from  Radcliffe-street  and  Knox- 
street  to  the  river ,  and  a  group  of  alley*,  lanes,  and 
short  streets,  partly  packed  aud  partly  straggling, 
partly  endurable  but  chiefly  uninteresting  or  poor, 
occupying  a  space  of  about  350  yards  by  240,  north- 
ward of  Wine-street,  and  adjacent  to  the  river  and 
the  quay. 

The  Abbey.'] — The  ruins  of  the  Dominican  abbey 
of  Sligo,  founded  in  1252,  are  extensive,  well-pre- 
served, and  of  extraordinary  artistic  interest.  Three 
sides  of  a  spacious  square  of  cloisters  still  remain, 
each  side  covered  with  an  arched  rcof,  and  present- 
ing to  the  interior  a  series  of  beautifully  carved  little 
arches,  about  4  feet  in  height.  Almo*t  all  the  little 
pillars  between  these  arches  are  peculiarly  ornament- 
ed ;  and  one,  in  particular,  is  very  unique,  having  a 
human  head  cut  on  the  inside  of  the  arch.  The 
great  east  window  of  the  church  is  beautifully  formed 
and  carved ;  the  high  altar  is  adorned  with  relievos 
in  the  pointed  style,  but,  when  Dr.  M  i  (  Parian  wrote, 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  an  enormous  mass  of  bones 
and  skulls,  that  it  could  not  be  minutely  seen ;  the 
nave  is  spacious,  and  has  round  it  a  passage  of  the 
character  of  a  gallery,  supported  by  pillars  of  stone 
at  intervals  of  about  4  feet ;  and  the  tower  is  still 
entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  battlements,  and 
rests  upon  a  carved  arch  or  cupola,  the  inside  of 
which  is  also  carved.  In  the  church  are  two  ancient 
monuments,  the  one  bearing  date  1616,  and  the  other 
belonging  to  one  of  the  O'Connor  kings ;  in  various 
parts  of  the  ruina  are  vaults  containing  the  remains 
of  coffins,  bones,  and  skulls ;  and  both  the  interior 
of  the  abbey  and  the  circumjacent  yard  are  still  used 
as  a  burying-ground.  The  O'Connor  monument  in 
the  church  is  in  good  preservation ;  and  its  figures 
and  inscriptions  continue  to  be  distinct.  At  the  top 
is  a  representation  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  ,  and 
in  separate  compartments  below,  are  the  figures  of 
O'Connor  and  his  wife,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with 

their  hands  lifted  up  in  prayer  1  he  founding  of 

the  abbey  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  O'Connor- Su^'o, 
but  was  really  the  work  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Earl 
of  Kildare,  who  held  the  office  of  Lord-justice  of  Ire- 
land during  the  years  1229—1245.  In  1414,  when 
about  20  friars  were  resident  on  the  foundation,  the 
abbey  was  wholly  destroyed  by  accidental  fire  ;  but  a 
bull  of  Pope  John  XXIII.,  dated  January  17,  in  the 
following  year,  granted  many  indulgences  to  persons 
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Tinting  the  abbey  on  certain  festivals,  and  to  persons 
who  contributed  to  refound  it ;  and  to  this  period 
must  be  assigned  the  building  of  the  edifices  whose 
ruins  we  have  noticed.  In  1454,  Brian  MacDonagh, 
king  or  toparch  of  Tiraghrill,  was  buried  in  the  ab- 
bey ;  in  1562,  the  prior,  Eugene  O'Hart,  was  made 
bishop  of  Achonry ;  and  in  the  following  year,  this 
bishop  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  At  the 
general  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  abbey  of  Sligo 
wax  granted  to  Sir  William  Taaffe. 

Other  Public  Buildings.]— In  1245,  a  castle  was 
built  at  Sligo,  by  Maurice,  Earl  of  Kildare  ;  in  1271, 
this  castle  was  destroyed ;  in  1310,  another  castle 
was  built  bv  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster;  and,  in  the 
civil  wars  or  the  17th  century,  this  pile  made  a  con- 
siderable figure.  The  existing  public  buildings  are 
two  handsome  and  commodious  churches;  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  three  meeting-houses  tor 
respectively  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Meth- 
odists ;  two  bridges  across  the  river ;  the  county 
court-house ;  a  spacious  and  well-arranged  county 
gaol ;  the  county  infirmary ;  an  infantry  barrack ;  a 
fever  hospital ;  and  a  poor-law  workhouse.  "  All 
these  buildings  standing  considerably  apart,  and  oc- 
cupying prominent  situations  in  and  around  the  town, 
contribute  much  to  its  general  appearance."  The 

Jrison  inspector  says  officially  respecting  the  gaol  in 
843,  In  a  comparative  view  of  the  merits  of  the 
different  prisons  I  have  this  year  visited,  I  would 
assign  a  leading  place  to  this  gaol.  The  local  au- 
thorities evince  a  laudable  anxiety  to  consider  any 
suggestions  which  Major  Palmer  and  myself  may 
consider  it  our  duty  to  propose.  The  average  num- 
ber daily  in  confinement  during  this  year,  has  ex- 
hibited a  considerable  increase  on  that  returned  for 
the  preceding  one,  when  it  was  only  88.  It  has 
amounted  this  year  to  over  105 ;  there  having  been 
at  one  period  as  many  as  157  prisoners  in  the  gaol. 
For  the  reception  of  these  numbers,  there  are  84 
single  cells,  and  20  rooms  with  beds  in  them,  exclu- 
sive of  the  day-rooms,  work-rooms,  and  solitary 
cells,  kc.,  so  that,  except  on  unusual  occasions,  the 
accommodation  is  sufficient  to  provide  each  prisoner 
with  a  separate  sleeping  apartment.  In  fact,  I  should 
•ay  that  the  prison  has  never  been  so  crowded  as  to 
require  that  more  than  one  criminal  prisoner  should 
sleep  in  the  same  cell."  The  total  expense  of  the 
gaol  during  the  year  1843  was  XI, 894  10s.  lOJd. 

Poor-law  Union.}— The  Sligo  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  55th,  and  was  declared  on  July  17, 
1839.  It  lies  wholly  in  co.  Sligo,  and  comprehends 
an  area  of  254,995  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831, 
a  pop.  of  109,561.  Its  electoral  divisions,  together 
with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are  Sligo,  15,518; 
Knocknaree,  3,886;  Kilraacoen,  4,449;  Calry,  2,597; 
Drumcliffe,  4,622;  Carney,  3,994;  Lissadill,  6,682; 
Rossinver,  2,025;  Clitfoney,  5,125;  Ballysadere, 
4,425;  Coolaney,  6,331;  Collooney,  4,344;  Bal- 
lintogher,  4,199;  Ballinakill,  4,241;  Rivers  town, 
4,284;  Drumfin,  4,913;  Ballymote,  4,652;  Cloon- 
oghill,  2,241;  Tobbercurry,  6,705;  Cloonacool, 
3,532;  Templeboy.  3,616;  Skreen,  4.567;  and 
Dromard,  2,613.  The  number  of  ex-officio  and  of 
elected  guardians  is  respectively  13  and  39;  and  of 
the  latter,  6  are  elected  by  the  division  of  Sligo,  3 
by  the  division  of  Tobbercurry,  2  each  by  the  divi- 
sions of  Drumcliffe,  Lissadill,  Cliffoney,  Ballysa- 
dere, Coolaney,  Collooney,  Drumfin,  Ballymote,  and 
Skreen,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  Sligo  division  is  identical  in  extent  with  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Sligo;  the  divisions  of 
Knocknaree,  Kilmacoen,  Calry,  Drumcliffe,  Carney, 
Lissadill.  Rossinver,  and  Cliffoney,  lie  in  the  barony 
of  Carbery ;  the  divisions  of  Ballintogher,  Ballina- 
kill, and  Riverstown,  lie  in  the  barony  of  Tiragh- 


rill ;  the  divisions  of  Drumfin  and  Colloonev  lie  u 
the  baronies  of  Tiraghrill  and  Corran  ;  the  divisions 
of  Ballymote  and  Cloonoghill  lie  in  the  barony  of 
Corran  ;  the  divisions  of  Coolaney  and  Ballysadere 
lie  in  the  baronies  of  Tiraghrill  and'Leney  ;  the  divi- 
sions of  Tobbercurrv  and  Cloonacool  lie  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Leney ;  and  the  divisions  of  Templeboy, 
Skreen,  and  Dromard,  lie  in  the  barony  of  Tyreragh. 
The  number  of  valued  tenements  within  the  muni- 
cipal borough  of  Sligo  is  2,224, — within  the  por- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Sligo,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  municipal  borough,  348,— within  the 
barony  of  Carbery  districts,  exclusive  of  the  portion 
within  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Sligo,  4,661, — 
within  the  Corran  districts,  1,832, — within  the 
Leney  districts,  3,665, — within  the  Tvreragh  dis- 
tricts,  1,775,— within  the  Timghrill  districts,  3,205, 
—in  the  entire  union,  17.710;  and,  of  this  total, 
9,259  were  valued  under  £5,-4,916,  under  £10,— 
1.651,  under  £15,-611,  under  £20,-378,  under 
£25,-203,  under  £30,-262,  under  £40,— 125,  un- 
der £50, — and  305,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total 
nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £145,959 ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  17,774;  and  of 
these,  3,356  were  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceed- 
ing £1,-2,336,  not  exceeding  £2,-1,757,  not  ex- 
ceeding £3, — 1,628,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  1,653, 
not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted 
for  on  Jan.  11,  1840, — to  be  completed  in  Sept. 
1841,— to  cost  £9,100  for  building  and  completion, 
and  £  1 ,900  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy 
a  site  of  9  acres,  obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of  £50, 
— and  to  contain  accommodation  for  1,200  paupers. 
The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Dec. 
17,  1841 ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6, 
1843,  was  £3,214  15s.  6Jd. ;  and  the  total  previous 
expenditure  was  £1,196  10s.  6ld.  The  number  of 
pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  312.  The 
medical  charities  within  the  union  are  the  county 
infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  and  two  dispensaries  at 
Sligo,  and  eight  dispensaries  at  respectively  Bally- 
mote, Carney,  Cliffoney,  Collooney,  Coolaney,  Dro- 
more- West,  Riverstown,  and  Tobbercurry;  and,  in 
1839-40,  they  received  £821  6s.  from  subscription, 
£2,466  Us.  8d.  from  public  grants,  and  £85  10s. 
from  other  sources,  and  expended  £1,270  9s.  9jd. 
in  salaries  to  medical  officers,  £651  16s.  6d.  for 
medicines,  and  £  1 , 429  5s.  for  contingencies.  The  in- 
firmary contains  50  beds,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
stitutions of  its  class  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  1 839-40, 
it  received  £1,164  5s.  5d.,  expended  £989  15s.  5d., 
and  admitted  451  patients.  The  fever  hospital  ad- 
mits and  receives  patients  from  a  distance,— 1so  that, 
in  one  year,  53  out  of  82  of  its  patients  were  from 
the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Donegal,  Fermanagh.  Mayo, 
Roscommon,  and  Tipperary  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  re- 
ceived £500,  expended  £716  15s.  lid.,  and  admitted 
839  patients.  The  two  dispensaries  of  Sligo  serve 
for  a  district  of  27.937  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  26,233 ; 
and,  in  1839-40,  one  of  them  expended  £321  lis. 
2d.,  and  administered  to  3,845  patients.—and  the 
other  expended  £290  7».  lljd.,  and  administered  to 
3,807  patients. 

Tradt.'] — The  port  of  Sligo  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Town-police.  The 
harbour  is  sadly  marred  by  the  bar  across  the  en- 
trance, the  narrowness  and  sinuosity  of  the  channel, 
and  the  confined ness  and  encumbered ncss  of  the  in- 
terior ;  but  it  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  it  now  admits  vessels  of  12  feet  draught 
to  discharge  at  the  quay.  Both  the  export  and  the 
import  trade  is  the  largest  in  Connaught,  and  is  still 
increasing.  In  1835,  the  exports  amounted  in  esti- 
mated value  to  £369,490;  and  their  principal  items 
were  £185,414  of  corn,  meal,  and  floor,  £180,836 
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of  provision.,  £1,736  of  linen  yarn,  £312  of  linen, 
and  £140  of  flax  and  tow.  In  tbe  same  year,  the 
imports  amounted  in  estimated  value  to  £1*24,692  ; 
and  their  principal  items  were  £18,800  of  sugar, 
£16,450  of  tobacco,  £1 1,472  of  British  refined  sugar, 
£11,000  of  British  spirits,  £8,430  of  wines,  £8,000 
of  flax-seed,  £7,251  of  miscellaneous  goods,  £7,203 
of  unwrought  iron,  £6,796  of  salt,  £5,000  of  coals, 
culm,  and  cinders,  £4,037  of  tea,  £3,700  of  corn, 
meal,  and  flour,  £3,400  of  glass  and  earthenware, 
£2,580  of  slates  and  stor.es,  £2,412  of  tallow, 
£1,500  of  herrings  and  other  fish,  £1,415  of  hops, 
£1.617of  cast-iron,  £1,000  of  iron,  £1,008  of  barilla, 
£705  of  tinned  plates,  £200  of  rum,  £170  of  pepper, 
£158  of  woollen  yam,  £125  of  coffee,  and  £103  of 
woollen  manufactures.  Tbe  vessels  registered  at 
the  port  in  Dec.  1843,  consisted  of  9  sailing  vessels 
of  aggregately  229  tons,  18  sailing  vessels  of  aggre- 
gately 2,875  tons  and  1  steam-vessel  of  44  tons. 
During  the  year  1843,  the  vessels  which  entered 
coastwise  consisted  of  304  sailing  vessels  of  aggre- 
gately 23,764  tons,  and  41  steam-vessels  of  aggre- 
gately 7,642  tons ;  those  which  departed  coastwise 
consisted  of  430  sailing  vessels  of  aggregately  32,659 
tons,  and  42  steam- vessels  of  aggregately  7,685  tons  ; 
those  which  entered  from  the  colonies  were  17  sail- 
ing vessels  of  aggregately  3,376  tons ;  those  which 
departed  for  the  colonies  were  22  sailing  vessels  of 
aggregately  4,659  tons ;  those  which  entered  from 
foreign  parts  were  3  sailing  vessels  of  aggregately 
435  tons ;  and  those  which  departed  for  foreign  parts 
were  2  sailing  vessels  of  jointly  252  tons.  The  esti- 
mated amount  of  inland  traffic  consists,  to  tbe  town, 
of  25,000  tons  for  exportation,  13.500  tons  of  agri- 
cultural produce  for  local  consumption  as  food,  1,950 
tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  the  local  use  of 
breweries  and  distilleries,  1,000  tons  of  excisable 
articles  not  received  by  direct  importation,  and 
51,000  tons  of  stone,  lime,  turf,  and  other  bulky 
and  heavy  commodities  ;  and,  from  tbe  town,  5.200 
tons  of  imported  goods,  1,400  tons  of  the  produce  of 
breweries  and  distilleries,  and  3,690  tons  of  coals, 
manure,  and  other  heavy  and  bulky  articles.  The 
town  has  a  large  distillery,  and  several  small  brew- 
eries ;  it  conducts  some  business  in  the  linen  trade  ; 
it  is  the  scene  of  much  traffic  in  connection  with  the 
flour-mills  of  Ballysadere,  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  very  extensive  retail 
trade,  for  tbe  supply  of  almost  all  sorts  of  goods  to 
a  large  and  populous  district.  "  In  streets,  bouses, 
bustle,  and  shops,"  remarks  Mr.  Inglis,  '*  Sligo 
holds  a  respectable  rank.  The  latter  indeed  are 
scarcely  surpassed  even  by  those  of  Cork  or  Lim- 
erick. Tbe  retail  trade,  too,  is  very  extensive  ;  for 
Sligo  is  the  chief  mart  for  the  north-west  of  Ireland  ; 
and  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  geographical 
situation  of  Sligo,  one  might  feel  surprised  at  the 
very  extensive  warehouses  of  groceries,  cloths,  cot- 
tons, cutlery,  kc."  Fairs  are  held  on  March  27, 
May  7,  July  4,  Aug.  11,  and  Oct.  9.  Markets  are 
held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  town  has  a 
aarings'  bank,  and  branch  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ireland.  In  1842,  the  savings'  bank 
bad  645  depositors.  Tbe  principal  inns  are  Davis's, 
Ross's,  and  the  Nelson  inn ;  and  the  last  has  a  post- 
ing establishment.  The  public  conveyances  in  1838 
were  a  coach  and  a  mail-coach  to  Dublin,  a  mail- 
coach  to  Londonderry,  a  mail-coach  to  Ballina  and 
Castlebar,  a  mail-car  to  Rnniskillen,  a  car  to  Bally- 
shannon,  and  a  car  to  Collooney  and  Ballinacarem. 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town, 
— the  Sligo  Journal  on  Friday,  and  the  Sligo  Cham- 
pion on  Saturday. 

Socio/  Condition.]—"  Sbgo,"  says  Mr.  Inglis, 


"  is  a  decidedly  improving 
tion  of  two  or  three  months  in  tbe  year,  there  is 
employment  for  the  people ;  and  I  did  not  observe 
many  symptoms  in  the  town  of  a  pauper  population. 
In  the  general  aspect  of  tbe  population,  I  perceived 
an  improvement.  I  saw  fewer  tatters  than  I  had  been 
accustomed  to ;  and  fewer  bare  feet  on  market  day, 
when  all  wear  shoes  and  stockings  who  can.  I  ob- 
served also  that  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  men  wore 
clean  linen  shirts.  The  poor  of  Sligo  are  not  in- 
creased in  numbers  by  ejectments  in  the  country. 
This  is  not  the  practice  of  tbe  landlords  here.  They 
do  not  drive  for  rent,  or  eject,  Thev  excuse  the 
arrear,  and  allow  the  tenant  to  quit.  This  has  tbe 
appearance,  at  first  sight,  of  generosity  ;  but  it  is,  in 
fact,  mutter  of  necessity.  Exorbitant  rents  are  irre- 
coverable by  driving,  or  by  any  other  means.  How 
much  more  rational  it  would  be  to  lower  rents,  and 
actually  to  receive  the  amounts  of  one's  rent-roll  I  I 
found  at  Sligo  a  considerable  change  in  the  dress  and 
manners  of  people.  Here  I  could  not  discover  any 
traces  of  Spanish  origin.  The  women  were  no 
longer  seen  with  the  hoods  of  their  cloaks  thrown 
over  their  heads,  nor  were  the  men  seen  with 
top-coats,  as  in  tbe  more  south-western 
women  wore  caps  and  bonnets ;  and  tbe  girls  nothing 
on  their  heads.  There  appeared  to  be  much  love  of 
dress  among  all  ranks  ;  and  among  the  lower  classes, 
singular  discrepancies.  A  well-dressed  woman  might 
be  seen  carrying  in  her  arms  a  baby  decked  out  in 
muslin,  lace,  and  ribbons,  and  by  her  side  a  boy  run- 
ning with  bare  feet  and  ragged  clothes ;  or  a  girl 
with  tattered  gown,  and  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, might  display  a  fine  shawl  or  a  handsome  frill. 


Sligo  is  a  cheap  town.  Besides  the  regular  mark 
every  kind  of  meat  is  carried  from  door  to  door ; 
mutton  so  bought,  averages  4d.  per  pound,  beef  6d., 
pork  2d.  ;  flour  was  2s.  6d.  the  first  quality,  and  Is. 
lOd.  second  quality,  when  I  visited  Sligo.  Potatoes 
were  3|d.  per  stone ;  butter  was  7d.  per  pound ;  a  pair 
of  fowls,  lOd. ;  a  good  turkey,  in  the  season,  costs 
2s.;  a  green  goose,  lOd.  Potheen  whiskv  might  be 
purchased  2s.  6d.  under  tbe  price  of  parliament 
whisky.  *  *  The  inhabitants  of  Sligo  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  a  healthy  race ;  I  thought  1  never  saw 
so  many  sickly,  pale-faced  people.  It  is  possible 
that  fancy  may  have  assisted  this  conclusion,  having 
heard  so  much  of  the  extraordinary  visitation  of 
cholera  which  two  years  before  threatened  to  de- 
populate the  town."  Sligo,  we  would  summarily 
say,  is  in  most  respects  a  much  better  conditioned 
place  than  any  other  town  of  Connaught ;  and,  as  to 
at  once  education,  literature,  politics,  manners,  and 
religion,  bears  very  considerably  less  resemblance  to 
that  province  than  to  Ulster. 

Municipal  Affairt.] — Sligo  was  made  a  borough 
by  charter  of  11  James  I.,  and  it  has  also  a  charter 
of  4  James  II.  The  limits  of  the  borough  were  not 
defined  by  charter,  but  were  eventually  understood 
— on  what  authority  is  not  certainly  known — to  de- 
scribe a  circle  upon  a  radius  of  1  mile  from  the  mar- 
ket cross.  Tbe  modern  municipal  borough  is  much 
less  extensive  than  tbe  parliamentary  one,  and  is 
divided  into  three  wards,  northern,  eastern,  and 
western.  Tbe  corporation,  according  to  charter, 
was  entitled,  "The  provost  and  free  burgesses  of 
the  Borough  of  Sligo ;"  and  consisted  of  a  provost, 
12  free  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty.  The  present 
ration  is  styled  "  The  provost,  free 


corporation  is  styled  "  1  he  provost,  tree  burgesses, 
and  commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Sligo ;"  and  con- 
sists of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  elected  in  equal 
numbers  by  the  three  wards.  Under  the  charter,  a 
borough  court  and  a  court  of  record  were  held,  and 
the  corporation  sustained  the  character  of  a  guild 
mercatory.   Under  the  authority  of  letters-patent  of 
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27  Charles  II.,  in  favour  of  William  Ear!  of  Stafford  horse,  surrounded  the  town,  and  were,  with  great 

and  Thomas  RadclifTe,  manorial  courts  were  also  at  slaughter,  repelled  and  defeated  by  the  royalists, 

one  time  held;  but  they  passed  long  ago  into  de-  During  the  general  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera  in 

suetude.    The  town  is  at  present  the  seat  of  the  as-  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sligo  suffered  more  dread- 


present 

sizes  for  the  county,  and  of  district  courts,  of  quarter-  fully  than  any  other  town,  and  seemed  for  a  few  days 
sessions  and  petty-sessions ;  and  it  is  the  residence  as  if  doomed  to  speedy  and  utter  desolation.  Almost 
of  the  county  constabulary  inspector,  and  the  head-  all  families  who  were  able  fled  ;  all  communication 
quarters  of  a  constabulary  district  which  comprises  with  the  surrounding  country  was  cut  off ;  and  the 
the  6  stations  of  Sligo,  Ballysadere,  Cliffonev,  Col-  greater  part  of  not  only  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
looney,  Drumcliffe,  and  Mount-Edward.  The  only  but  the  whole  province  was  seized  with  a  panic, 
property  belonging  to  the  corporation  consists  of  about  i  8LIGUFF.  See  Sltocffe. 
19}  acres  of  land,  which  was  formerly  a  common;  '  SLISH,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Killerry,  barony  of 
and  a  plot  of  about  a  rood  in  area,  formerly  the  site  Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  screens  the 
of  a  pound,  and  now  occupied  by  houses.  The  lands  eastern  part  of  the  south  side  of  Lough  Gill,  rises 
are  let  at  rents  amounting  to  £98  8s.  4d.  a-year ;  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  is  separated  by  a 
and  the  site  of  the  pound  is  let  for  £10.  The  romantic  dell  or  ravine  from  Slieve-Daeane ;  and 
borough  formerly  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  consists  of  a  rugged  mass  of  clay-slate  and  gneiss, 
parliament;  and  it  now  sends  one  to  the  imperial  SLYGUFFL,  or  Sliouff,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
parliament.  Constituency  in  1841,  821 ;  of  whom  :  of  East  Idrone,  3}  miles  north-east  of  Bonis,  co. 
813  were  householders,  and  8  were  free  burgesses.    ■  Carlo w,  Leinster.    Length  of  the  main  body,  north 


Statistic*.! — Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1831,  15,152; 
in  1841,  12,272.    Houses  1,996.    Area  of  the  St. 
John's  section,  308  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  11,411 ; 
in  1841,  9,710.    Houses  1,577.    Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  434;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1.022;  in  other  pursuits,  509.    Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  135;  on  the 
1,047;  on  their  own  manual 
599 ;  on  means  not  specified,  184.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,941 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  555; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,418.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,311  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  871  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,412. — Area  of 
the  Calry  section,  109  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  3,741 ; 
in  1841,  2,562.    Houses  419.    Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  134;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  260;  in  other  pursuits,  127.  Families  depen- 
dent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  45 ;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  252 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
189;  on  means  not  specified,  35.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  512;  who 
ro<i Id  read  but  not  write,  136;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  388.    Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  370;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  2*38 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  633. — Area  of  the  parliamentary  borough, 
2,584  acres.    Annual  value  of  the  property  rated 
the  poor-law,  £145,959.    Total  number  of 
valued,  2,572;  of  which  1,475  were  val- 
ued under  £5,-403,  under  £10,-262,  under  £15, 
—91,  under  £20,-127,  under  £25,-45,  under  £30, 
— 65,  under  £40, — 37,  under  £50, — and  67,  at  and 
sbove  £50.    Area  of  the  municipal  borough,  417 
seres.    Total  number  of  tenements  valued,  2,224 ; 
of  which  1,272  were  valued  under  £5,-368,  under 

£10,-230,  under  £15,-75,  under  £20  110,  under 

£25,-38,  under  £30,-51,  under  £40,-38,  under 
£50,— and  50,  at  and  above  £50. 

//u/ory.1  —  Some  brief  historical  notices  of  the 
town  of  Sligo,  have  already  been  given  in  the  arti- 
cle on  the  county,  and  in  the  remarks  of  this  article 
on  the  abbey  and  other  public  buildings.  In  1270, 
the  town  and  its  castle  were  burned  by  O'Donnel. 
In  1360,  the  town  was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
1^94.  the  town  was  spoiled  and  bumed  by  MacWil- 


westward,  3}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area, 
6,755  acres,  3  roods,  14  perches,— of  which  21 
acres,  17  perches  are  in  the  river  Barrow,  and 
1,513  acres,  3  roods,  34  perches.  The  detached 
district  lies  along  the  Barrow,  a  little  south  of  Bag- 
nalstown  ;  and,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  is  |  a  mile 
west  of  the  north-west  end  of  the  main' body.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,092 ;  in  1841,  2,072. 
Houses  348.  A  large  proportion  of  the  surface  is 
either  mountainous  ground  or  comparatively  poor 
land.  Tomduff  summit,  on  the  south-eastern  bound- 
ary, has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,308  feet. 
The  only  seat  is  Ballinree- house.  The  principal 
antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  White-chapel,  Tcmple- 
Molasha,  Ballinree-castle,  and  Bally  loughin- castles. 
The  road  from  Borris  to  Tullow  traverses  the  main 
body ;  and  that  from  Borris  to  Bagnalstown  traverses 

the  detached  district  This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Lone*  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £98  Is.  6H-,  and  the  rectorial  for  £221 
10s.  9}d. ;  and  the  latter  are  apropriated  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Leighlin  cathedral.  A  schoolhouse 
is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an 
attendance  of  40.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  173,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,108;  and  two 
daily  schools  at  Ballinree  and  Killoughternane  were 
salaried  with  respectively  £25  from  subscription  and 
£10  from  the  National  Board,  and  had  on  their  books 
76  boys  and  66  girls. 

SLYNE-HEAD,  a  reputed  cape,  but  really  the 
outermost  of  a  chain  of  islets,  extending  2  miles 
west-south- westward  from  the  extremity  of  a  penin- 
sula, or  of  the  most  westerly  mainland  ground,  of 
the  parish  of  Ballindoon,  barony  of  Ballinahinch, 
co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Excepting  the  islet  called 
High  Island,  lying  8  miles  to  the  north  and  a  few 
perches  to  the  east,  Slyne-Head  is  the  most  west- 
erly ground  in  Connaught ;  and,  excepting  peninsula 
and  islands  in  co.  Kerry  and  the  barony  of  Here,  it 
is  the  most  westerly  ground  in  Ireland.  It  forms 
the  apex  of  the  great  triangular  projection  of  country 
into  the  Atlantic  between  Clew  bay  and  Galway  bay ; 
and  previous  to  the  recent  erection  upon  it  of  two 
lighthouses,  it  not  only  was  itself  a  perilous  spot  to 
vessels  falling  in  with  the  middle  of  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  but  formed  the  advance-ground  of 


ham  De  Bargo.    In  1424,  the  Lord-deputy  of  Ire-   a  whole  vast  labyrinth  of  dangers.    The  islet  which 
land  was  empowered  to  levy  out  of  the  harbour  cus-  '  constitutes  the  headland  is  about  )  a  mile  in  length ; 
""  of  Sligo  and  Galway,  the  sums  of  £40  and  20  1 


niarks,  to  be  paid  to  respectively  Sir  William  De 
Bunrn  and  bis  brother,  for  aiding  to  repel  the  Irish 
of  Ulster.  In  1588,  three  ships  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada were  stranded  in  Sligo  bay.  In  1645,  an  army 
of  Irish  insurgents,  consisting  of  2,000  foot  and  300 


and  the  chief  of  the  islets,  in  the  chain  between  it 
and  the  mainland,  are  CarrickulHa,  Mullanahona, 
Rapel,  Duck,  and  DoonawauL  The  two  lighthouses 
were  built  in  1840 ;  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
during  the  year  1843  was  £1,381  17«.  lid. 

SMALL  COUNTY,  a  barony  of  the  county  of 
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Limerick,  Munster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by 
t  he  barony  of  Clan  will iain  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  bar- 
ony of  Coonagh  and  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  on 
the  south,  by  the  baronies  of  Coshlea  and  Coshma ; 
and  on  the  west,  by  the  barony  of  Pobblebrien.  Its 
length,  westward,  is  10  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
is  6§ ;  and  its  area  is  44,425  acres.  The  surface  is  a 
rich  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  county,  watered  by 
Lough  Gur  and  the  rivers  Cammogue  and  Morning- 
Star,  and  singularly  opulent  in  the  number,  variety, 
and  diffusion  of  its  antiquities.  The  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  the  townland  of 
Tullabracky  in  the  parish  of  Tullabrockv, 
lands  of  Cappanafaraha,  Cooleen,  East  Di 
West  Dromacummer,  Hardingsgrove,  North  How- 
ardstown,  South  Howardstown,  Kilbreedy,  Knock- 
anacreeva,  and  Lackanogrower  in  the  parish  of 
Bruree,  and  the  townland  of  Ballincolly  in  the  par- 
ish of  Uackmys,  from  the  barony  of  Small  County 
to  that  of  Coshma.  Pop.  of  these  townlands  in  1841, 
874.  Small  County,  as  now  constituted,  contains 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Athneasy,  Ballycahane,  Feda- 
more,  Kilbreedy- Major,  Kilpcacon,  Kilteely,  Mon- 
asternenagh,  Tullabracky,  and  Uregare,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballinard,  Ballinlough,  Bul- 
linamena,  Cahirconiey,  Glenogra,  Hospital,  Kilcol- 
lane,  Kilfrash,  and  Knockeny.  The  principal  vil- 
lages are  Hospital,  Herbertstown,  Fedamore,  Knock- 
any,  and  Six-Mile-Bridge.  Pop.,  in  1831,  22,674; 
in  1841,  21,527.  Houses  3,166.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,776;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,'  485 ;  in  other  pursuits,  210.  Families  depen- 
dent chiedy  on  property  and  professions,  52 ;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  1,114;  on  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 1.2 1 1  ;  on  means  not  specified,  94.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
3,970;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  958;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,442.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1 ,985 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,062;  who 

could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,459  This  barony 

lies  partly  in  the  Poor-law  union  of  Kilmallock,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Limerick.  The  total  number  of 
tenements  valued  is  2,942;  and  of  these.  1.557  were 
valued  under  £5, — 291,  under  £10, — 173,  under 
£15,-141,  under  £20,-127,  under  £25,-92,  un- 
der £30,-164,  under  £40,-103,  under  £50, —and 
294,  at  and  above  £50. 

SMARMORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ardee, 
21  miles  south-south- west  of  the  town  of  Ardee,  co. 
Louth,  Leinster.  It  lies  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  barony,  and  on  the  western  margin  of 
the  county.  Length,  southward,  2}  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  1  mile;  area,  1,595  acres,  3  roods,  27 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  444;  in  1841,  439.  Houses 
70.  The  surface  consists,  in  general,  of  good  land ; 
and  it  is  extensively  adorned  with  the  park  and  plan- 
tations of  Smarmore- castle,  the  beautiful  seat  of 
George  Taaffe,  Esq — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardee  [which  seel,  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  The  whole  of  the  tithes  belong  to 
the  representatives  of  the  late  Lord  Carlingford, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  who  demise 
the  tithes  and  land  together,  without  any  distinction. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

SMERLAGH  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  rises  in  the  barony  of  Trughenackmy, 
at  a  point  2}  miles  north-north-west  of  Cattle- 
Island,  and  runs  between  10  and  11  miles  north- 
ward, chiefly  among  the  Clanruddery  mountains,  and 
within  the  barony  of  Clanmaurioe,  to  a  confluence 
with  the  river  Feale,  at  a  point  I  )  mile  above  Lin- 
towel. 

SMER WICK-HARBOUR,  a  bay  on  the  north 


coast  and  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  per  in. 
sula  and  barony  of  Corkaguinev,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
It  opens  between  Dunourlin  Head  on  the  west  and 
Ballydavid  Head  on  the  east,  measures  1  |  mile  across 
the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  3 
miles  southward,  and  is  overhung  on  the  east  by  the 
stupendous  mountain  of  Brandon.  '1  he  bay  is  ex- 
posed to  north  and  north-west  winds,  yet  contain* 
tolerably  well  •  sheltered  anchoring  -  ground,  on  a 
bottom  of  turf  or  bog;  and  it  may  be  entered  with 
perfect  safety,  being  all  deep  and  free  from  foul 
ground.  Toward  the  coast  is  a  rock  called  Black 
Rock ;  but  it  is  alwavs  above  water,  and  the  ground 
around  it  is  clean.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  »  the 
Cyclopean  fort  of  Cahirdoragan. 

8M1THSBOROUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clones,  and  baronv  and  county  of  Monaghan,  I'lster. 
It  stands  on  the  Ulster  Canal,  and  on  the  road  from 
Monaghan  to  Clones,  5  miles  west-south-west  of 
Monaghan,  and  5|  north-east  of  Clones.  It  has  two 
meeting-bouses  and  a  small  spade  manufactory ;  and 
in  its  vicinity  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  the 
seats  of  Lougbooney,  Lake  vie  w,  and  Snringmount.  In 
1843,  the  Smithsborough  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital 
of  £614.  circulated  £2,627  in  860  loans,  expended 
for  charitable  purposes  £3,  and  had  13  depositors  or 
proprietors  of  its  capital.  A  Mr.  Smith,  who  died 
before  the  close  of  last  century,  founded  the  village, 
gave  to  it  his  name,  and  established  in  it  spirited  sod 
well-attended  monthly  fairs  for  cattle ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proprietorship  of  it  being  disputed  after 
his  death,  the  village  speedily  declined,  and  appeared 
for  a  time  to  be  passing  to  extinction.  Area,  9  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  244 ;  in  1841,  276.    Houses  48. 

SMITH-HILL,  a  residence  in  the  parish  of  Cloon- 
craff,  and  1  mile  east-north-east  of  the  episcopal 
town  of  Elphin.  barony  and  county  of  Roscommon. 
Connaught.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  Rer. 
Oliver  Jones,  curate  of  Elphin,  and  grandfather  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  ;  and,  according  to  some  account*, 
it  was  also  Goldsmith's  birth-place. 

SM1THSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
skvre,  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  " 
Pop.,  in  1831,  122.    Houses  15. 

SNAIVE  (The),  a  rivulet  flowing  i 
bav,  barony  of  Bere.  co.  Cork,  Munster. 

SNAMLUTHER,  the  site  of  an  alleged  ancient 
monastery,  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught.  "  An  abbey,"  says  ArchdaU.  "  was  founded 
here  by  Columban  or  Colman,  the  son  of  Euchodius,  s 
disciple  of  the  great  St.  Colutnb,  and,  as  we  are  told, 
his  charioteer.  We  know  nothing  further  of  this 
abbey." 

SNEEM,  a  rivulet,  a  harbour,  and  a  village, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilcrohane,  barony  of  Dunkerrin, 
co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  rivulet  rises  among  the 
mountains,  and  runs  5  miles  south-south- west  ward 
to  the  head  of  the  harbour,  immediately  below  the 
village.  The  harbour  is  an  estuaria!  bay  of  the  Ken- 
mare  estuary,  1  \  mile  in  length,  extending  southward 
from  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet,  proportionally  verj 
limited  in  breadth,  and  partially  closed  across  the 
entrance  by  Pigeon  Island.  The  principal  part  of 
the  large  bog  of  Bally  [see  Ballt]  is  a  basin  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  around  the  bead  of 
Sneem  harbour,  and  cut  into  two  sections,  as  well  as 
nearly  embraced,  by  the  two  lower  ridges  of  A»ks 
and  Dirreenavurrig.  Clear  and  rapid  stream*  career 
along  the  hollows,  and  are  usually  fringed  or  belted 
along  the  edges  by  a  bttle  green  land.  The  lower 
part  of  the  basin  is  entirely  occupied  by  bog;  round 
the  upper  edge  of  it  is  a  narrow  tone  of  patches  of 
cultivation ;  and  above  that  is  boggy  and  rocky  moun- 
tain. The  village  stands  on  the  road  from  Kenmare 
to  Cahircivecn,  1 1  &  miles  west  by  south  of  Kenmare, 
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and  13  north  by  eaat  of  Watervillc.  It  contains  a 
church,  a  chapel,  schools,  a  dispensary,  a  post-oflioe, 
m  small  court-house,  and  a  small  inn.  "It  is  situ- 
ated," says  Mr.  Fraser.  "  in  a  little  creek  running  off 
Kenmare  bay ;  and  its  picturesque  harbour,  numerous 
coves,  wooded  islet*,  and  indented  shores,  add  much 
to  the  interest  of  this  very  picturesque  part  of  the 
coast."  The  dispensary  is  within  the  Kenmare 
Poor-law  anion,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing 
a  pop.  of  4.5*20;  and.  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £73 
8s.,  and  made  777  dispensations  of  medicine  to  367 
patient*.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  17,  May  20,  June 
♦29.  Aujr.  9,  Sept.  24,  Nov.  18,  and  Dec.  18.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  everv  month.  Area  of  the  village,  12  acres. 
Top.,  in  1841,  217.    Houses  46. 

SOLAR,  a  parish  near  the  centre  of  the  county 
of  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  has  ceased  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  civil  parochial  divisions,  and  is  mixed 
up  with  the  parishes  which  constitute  the  ben- 
efice of  Connor.  Length,  If  mile;  breadth,  7 
furlongs.  Pop.,  in  1831,  259. — This  pariah  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Corror  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition, 
£19  I7i-  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  4 
Churchmen,  163  Presbyterians,  and  104  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

SOLDIERSTOWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Afrhalee,  barony  of  Upper  Massarene>  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Lagan  Canal  and  on  the 
southern  verge  of  the  county,  1  {  mile  north  by  west 
of  Moira,  2  miles  south-east  of  the  village  or  Agh- 
alee,  and  6  west  by  south  of  Lisburn.  It  contains  a 
church;  and  within  a  mile  of  it  are  the  seats  of 
Primrose  -Hill,  Laurel- Grove,  Mount -Prospect, 
Friars'-Hill,  Broom-Mount,  Tullynery-house,  and 
llockhiM.  Limestone  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  and 
.Teat  quantities  of  it  are  quarried,  and  sent  along 
■ie  Lagan  Canal.    Pop.  of  the  hamlet  not  specially 


SOLLOGHODBEG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Cruiwilh'am,  2  J  miles  north  by  west  of  Tipperary, 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  northward,  24, 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  I};  area,  2,210  acres,  1 
rood,  29  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 758  y  in  1841,911. 
Houses  120.  The  surface  lies  on  a  base  of  about 
2*50  feet  above  sea-level,  and  consists,  in  general,  of 

good  land.    The  principal  humlet  is  Boheratreen  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  pact  of  the  benefice  of 
Ci-ll*r  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe 
composition,  £110  8s.  lid. ;  glebe,  £10.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  there 
was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

SOLLOGHODMORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
CUnwilliam,  3J  miles  north-west  of  Tipperary.  co. 

y,  Munster.  Length,  northward,  4J  miles; 
breadth,  2;  area,  6,657  acres,  1  rood,  15 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,791;  in  1841,  2,852. 
372.  The  surface  extends  upon  the  western 
verge  of  the  countv,  lies  on  a  base  of  from  208  to 
373  feet  above  sea-level,  and  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  good  land.  The  road  from  Tipperary  to 
1  .imerick  passes  across  the  interior.    The  chief  resi- 


dence is  Ballykisteen-houfc.  On  the  Limerick  road 
if  a  constabulary  station. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Culler  [which  see],  in 
•he  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe  composition,  £318  9*.  2id. ; 
if  lebe,  £52.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
'  ciidance  of 600.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  13.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,934;  and  5 
<iaily  schools— each  of  which  was  salaried  with  £25 
a- year  from  Lord  Derby — had  on  their  books  178 
>m)vs  and  104  girls. 

SOMERVILLE,  the  demesne  of  Sir  William 
Somerville,  Bart.,  3j  miles  west-south-west  of  the 

Ills  . 


village  of  Didcek,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Skreen, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lower  Dulcek,  co.  Meath. 
Leinster.  The  mansion  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  demesne  are  in  the  parish  of  Kentstown  ;  but  the 
demesne  extends  also  into  the  parishes  of  Ballyma- 
garvey,  Piercetown,  arid  Danestown.  The  house 
occupies  an  elevated  and  commanding  site,  and  is  a 
spacious  and  very  respectable  structure.  The  de- 
mesne is  of  great  extent  and  beauty;  it  presents 
many  inequalities  of  surface  favourable  to  pictur- 
csqueness  of  close  view;  it  is  watered  and  beautified 
not  only  by  the  stream,  but  by  a  lacustrine  expan- 
sion, of  Nanny  Water;  and  its  plantations  contain 
numerous  fine  specimens  of  old  trees,  and  are  so  ex- 
tensive, and  spread  so  far  along  the  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry,  as  to  form  a  striking  and 
very  agreeable  feature  of  scenery  in  a  great  district 
of  country. 

SONNA,  or  Sorraoh,  the  extensive  demesne  of 
H.  M.  Tuite,  Esq.,  in  the  parish  of  Templeoran, 
barony  of  Moygoish,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It 
is  situated  5  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Mullingar, 
and  is  bounded  along  the  north-west  side  by  the 
road  thence  to  Longford.  Its  name  means  the  stone 
castle,  and  indicates  that  the  original  mansion  wa* 
an  edifice  of  military  strength.  The  present  man- 
sion is  a  light  and  elegant  edifice  ;  and  the  grounds 
around  it  are  well  planted,  and  have  on  one  of  their 
borders  a  small  but  charming  lake.  "  This  place," 
said  Mr.  Brewer  in  1826,  "has constituted  the  seat 
of  the  Tuite  or  De  Tuyte  family  for  more  than  600 
years.  Sir  Hugh  De  Lacy.  Lord  of  Meath,  granted  the 
manor  of  the  Sonnagh,  with  other  estates,  to  Richard 
De  Tuyte,  one  of  bis  principal  followers,  about  the 
year  1 180 ;  and  it  must  be  noticed  as  a  rare  circtmi- 
stance  of  good  fortune,  in  this  country  of  political 
troubles,  that  the  manor  has  ever  since  remained 
vested  in  the  descendants  of  the  said  Richard,  with- 
out any  interruption  whatever.  In  a  more  extensive 
work,  "it  might  not  prove  uninteresting  te  trace  the 
annals  of  a  family,  thus  riding  securely  amidst  all 
the  storms  of  state  for  so  many  centuries.  Sir 
Oliver  Tuyte,  of  the  Sonnagh,  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1622,  and  was  progenitor  of  the  present  baronet 
Sir  George ;  and  likewise  of  Hugh  Morgan  Tuyte 
•f  Sonna,  Esq.,  who  served  the  office  of  high-sheriff 
of  Westmeath  in  the  year  1822." 

SORREL- HILL,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual' 
border  of  the  parishes  of  Blessington  and  Boystown, 
3J  miles  east -south- east  of  the  town  of  Blessington, 
barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  Lein- 
ster. It  screens  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  glen 
or  upper  vale  of  the  Liffey ;  and  lifts  its  summit  to 
the  altitude  of  1,915  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SOW  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  nses  en  the  south  side  of  Oulart  HilL 
a  Kttle  north  of  the  village  of  Ballaghkeen,  and  runs 
7  miles  south-westward,  southward,  and  south- 
south -eastward,  through  the  baronies  of  Ballagh- 
keen and  East  Skelmalier,  and  almost  wholly  along 
the  boundaries  of  parishes,  to  the  commencement  of 
an  estuarial  expansion,  or  of  an  arm  of  Wexford  Har- 
bour, at  the  village  of  Castle-Bridge.  The  district 
which  it  traverses  and  drains  is  a  large  basin-ebaped. 
tract  of  country ;  and  a  large  portion  of  it,  usually 
called  Itbybog,  is  an  expanse  of  waste  hut  easily  re- 
claimable  lands,  which  are  expected  to  undergo  the 
improvements  pointed  at  mid  encouraged  by  the  new 
drainage  act. 

SPA,  a  small  village,  and  watering-place,  in  tie 
barony  of  Trughenackmy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It 
is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Tralee  Harbour,  2| 
miles  west-north-west  of  the  town  of  Tralee.  Pop. 
net  specially  returned.    See  Tralee. 

SPANCEL-HILL,  a  village  noted  for  its  horsc- 
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fair*,  in  the  parish  of  Clooncy,  barony  of  Upper 
Bunratty,  ro.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Quin  to  Gort,  near  its  intersection  with 
that  from  Ennis  to  ScarrifT,  34  miles  north-north- 
west of  Quin,  and  3}  north-east  of  Ennis.  Fairs  are 
held  on  June  24,  and  Aug.  20.  Within  a  mile  of  it 
are  the  scats  of  Cranagher-house,  Castletown-housc, 
Durra-cottage,  and  Caharciny-house, — the  first  the 
residence  of  B.  Blood,  Esq.  Area  of  the  village  5 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  169.    Houses  26. 

SPANISH-COVE,  a  tiny  and  open  bay,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmoe,  western  division  of  the  barony  of 
West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated 
between  Crook-  Haven  and  Barley -Cove,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in 
Mizen  Head. 

SPANISH-POINT,  a  headland  in  the  parish  of 
Kilfarboy,  barony  of  Ibrickane,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Liscanor  bay,  5)  miles  south  of  Hagg's  Head,  and  2 
west-south-west  of  the  town  of  Milltown-Malbay. 
At  this  plate  two  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
famous  Spanish  armada  were  wrecked. 

SPERRIN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  It  extends  chiefly  along  the  mutual  border 
of  the  two  counties;  and  forms  the  backbone  or  cul- 
minating part  of  the  Tyrone  and  Londonderry  high- 
lands. It  commences  on  the  west  at  Butterlope 
Glen,  6j  miles  north-east  of  Newtown-Stewart,  and 
8  cast-south-east  of  Strabane ;  and  extends  about  10 
miles  east-north-east  ward  to  the  upper  part  of  Glen- 
roe,  or  the  remotest  sources  of  the  river  Roe.  Its 
principal  summits,  named  from  west  to  east,  are  Mul- 
laghr.irn,  1,701  feet  of  altitude  above  tea-level;  a 
height  east  of  Mullaghcani,  1,890  feet ;  Straw  Moun- 
tain, 2,085  feet ;  Dart  Mountain,  1,612  feet;  a  height 
east  of  Dart  Mountain,  2,037 ;  Sawel,  2,236  feet ; 
Muinard,  1,550  feet ;  and  a  height  on  the  flank  of 
Glenroe,  2,064  feet.  Over  most  of  its  length  it 
screens  the  north  side  of  the  picturesque  highland 
vale  or  defile  of  Glenelly,  whose  south  side  is  screened 
by  the  mountains  of  Munterlony  and  Slievemore,  and 
whose  low  ground  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Newtown-Stewart  to  Drapers  town.  The  range, 
however,  is  often  understood  in  a  sense  much  more 
extensive  than  we  have  assigned  to  it ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Mr.  Frascr's  excellent  Hand- 
Book :  "  They  extend  in  a  curving  line  from  the 
vicinity  of  Strabane  to  within  4  miles  of  Garvagh,  a 
distance  of  36  (statute)  miles,  following  the  outline 
of  the  range,  and  in  that  space  are  intersected  by 
four  glens,  through  which  roads  are  carried.  Sawel 
mountain  may  be  said  to  be  the  centre  and  highest 
point  of  the  range.  It  is  2,236  feet  high ;  and  from 
it  the  chain  gradually  descends,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
1,000  feet  near  Strabane,  and  on  the  other,  to  1,200 
feet  near  Garvagh.  In  this,  however,  there  are  in- 
tennissionj  where  the  hills  do  not  exceed  800  feet. 
The  glen,  which  lies  between  the  Spcrrin  and  the 
Munterlony  mountains,  and  through  which  the  road 
from  Newtown  -  Stewart  to  Draperstown  is  car- 
ried, is  watered  by  the  GleneUy  river,  which  falls 
into  the  Owenkillew  about  4  miles  above  New- 
town-Stewart. For  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
that  is  from  Newtown-Stewart  to  Sperrin,  a  distance 
of  15  miles,  tke  glen  is  thickly  inhabited,  and  con- 
tains various  schools  and  places  of  worship.  And 
from  the  greater  altitude  of  the  mountains  and  the 
depth  of  the  lateral  glens,  the  scenery  in  some  places 
more  striking  than  in  the  more  southerly  and  more 
ramified  glens  connected  with  the  Munterlony  range." 

SPIDDAL,  a  bamlet  and  a  fishing  harbour  in  the 
parish  and  barony  of  Moycnllen,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught.    It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Galway 


bay,  and  on  the  road  from  Galway  to  Costello  bay, 
5J  miles  west  of  Barna,  7  south-west  of  Moycullen, 
and  8J  west  by  south  of  Galway.  A  new  road  has 
been  made  by  government  from  this  place,  across  the 
great  moor  of  lar-Connaught,  to  the  ferry  on. the 
middle  of  Lough  Corrib;  and  connects  the  north 
shores  of  Galway  bay  by  a  direct  route,  with  Ougb- 
terard  and  the  interior  of  Cunnemara.  The  hamlet 
stands  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Comyn  ;  and  is  likely 


to  grow  into  a  village  of 
of  the  best  turbot  banks  of  the  bay'of  Galway  lie  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  harbour  is  a  mere 
cove,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  bay,  and  provided 
from  public  funds  with  a  pier ;  it  is  much  frequented 
by  both  coasting  and  fishing  craft ;  it  is  dry  at  low 
water,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  10  feet  at  high 
water  ;  its  entrance  is  about  150  feet  wide,  between 
rocks,  and  dry  at  low  water ;  and  its  interior,  within 
the  pier-bead,  is  a  clean  sandy  cove  about  U  acre  in 
area.  "The  pier,"  reports  Mr.  Domiell,  "is  216 
feet  in  length  from  the  root.  There  is  a  walling 
surrounding  a  basin  in  different  directions  to  the  ex- 
tent of  770  feet ;  but  there  is  but  little  depth  along 
these  walls,  and  they  are  a  very  inferior  kind  of 
work  that  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  long  without 
repair  and  improvement,  which  their  utility  does  not 
merit." 

SPIKE  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  parish  of  Great 
Island,  barony  of  Barrymorc,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Cork  Harbour,  north  by 
west  of  the  entrance  of  that  harbour,  and  about  halt- 
a-mile  south  of  Cove.  It  has  an  area  of  180  acres  ; 
and  lies  in  such  a  position  as  to  protect  the  deep  and 
capacious  sea-basin  of  Cove  from  southerly  winds 
and  the  fury  of  the  sea,  and  to  contribute  largely  to 
render  that  noble  basin  completely  landlocked.  It 
was  private  property  till  the  commencement  of  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but  was  then  pur- 
chased by  the  British  government  from  Mr.  Nicholas 
Fitton,  and  was  begun  to  be  strongly  fortified  for 
the  defence  of  the  harbour.  In  1791,  Fort  West- 
moreland Battery,  intended  to  mount  100  guns,  was 
commenced  to  be  erected,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Colonel  afterwards  General  Vallanccy ;  in  1806, 
the  barracks  were  built ;  and  since  that  period,  the 
works  intended  for  the  fortification  of  the  island 
have  received  various  accessions  at  very  considerable 
cost ;  yet  they  have  never  been  completed  to  the 
extent  originally  planned.  Colonel  Vallancey,  while 
superintending  the  erection  of  the  battery,  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Irish  language,  under  the  in- 
structions of  one  of  the  stone  masons  employed  upon 
the  works  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  extensive 
philological  knowledge  and  antiquarian  research  in 
Hibernian  matters  which  have  so  singularly  identi- 
fied his  name,  though  an  Englishman,  with'  Irish  or 
rutner  tvrse  literature.  However  tancitul  and 
visionary  the  theories  of  Vallancey  may  be  consid- 
ered," remarks  a  recent  writer,  "no  one  can  deny 
that  his  inquiries  and  learning  have  brought  to  light 
many,  very  many,  verbal  and  other  coincidences  too 
extraordinary  not  to  afford  subject*  for  deep  reflec- 
tion to  an  inquiring  mind."  Pop.  of  the  island,  in 
1831.205.    Houses  40. 

SPIRE-HILL,  a  densely  wooded  hill  in  the  Earl 
of  Portarlington's  demesne  of  Emo,  barony  of  Port- 
nehinch,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  acquires  its  name 
from  being  surmounted  by  a  spire- like  but  rude 
tower ;  and  though  attaining  an  altitude  of  only  423 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  forms  a  very  con- 
spicuous and  noble  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  com- 
mands  a  very  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent region  of  flat  demesnes,  and  dead,  brown 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bel- 
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fast,  barony  of  Upper  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  lister. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base  of  Dam 
Mountain,  2  miles  went  of  Belfast.  Area,  11  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  547.  Houses  66.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  15;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
78 ,  in  other  pursuits,  1.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  1  ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  27  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  66. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  hamlet  and  seat  of  manu- 
facture, in  the  parish  of  Magheralin,  2|  miles  south- 
west of  Moira,  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  A  muslin  manufacturing  and  bleaching  es- 
tablishment here  employed  at  one  time  about  1,000 
persons,  and  annually  finished  and  sent  to  the  Dub- 
lin market  about  15,000  pieces ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  introduction  of  English  cotton 
goods  to  the  Irish  market,  it  suffered  a  fearful  re- 
verse. 

SPRINGFIELD,  co.  Galway.    See  Ardach. 

SPRING  VILLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Burry. 
2  miles  west-south-west  of  Kells,  barony  of  Upper 
Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Pop.,  in  1831,  171. 
Houses  33. 

SQUIRE'S  CARN,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual 
border  of  the  parishes  of  CuldafT  and  Upper  Moville, 
2|  miles  west  by  north  of  the  town  of  Moville,  bar- 
ony of  Innisbowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  attains 
an  altitude  of  1,058  feet  above  sea-level;  and  it 
overhangs  the  west  tide  of  the  cultivated  glen,  whose 
east  side  is  screened  by  the  mountain  of  Craigna- 
maddy,  and  whose  low  ground  is  traversed  by  the 
road  to  CuldafT. 

STABANNON,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ardee, 
co.  Louth,  Leinster.    It  contains  the  villages  of 
Dromgoolestown  and  Stabannon  :  see  Droxiuool.es- 
town.    Length,  ea«tward,  3  miles;  breadth,  from 
1  to  2};  area,  4.376  acres,  8  roods,  11  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,221  ;  in  1841,  1,234.    Houses  402. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,884.  Houses 
324.    The  land  is  of  prime  quality.    The  highest 
pound  is  at  Drumcashel  fort,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
250  feet  above  sea-level.    The  river  Dee  runs  along 
the  southern  boundary.    The  principal  seats  are 
Drumcashel-house,  Mountview,  Roodstown- house, 
Charleville,  and  Braganstown-house  ;  and  the  prin- 
ripal  hamlets  are  Ruthstown,  Pollbrook,  Ballyregan, 
and  Narrowlane.    The  road  from  Ardee  to  Castlc- 
Bcllingham  passes  through  the  interior.    The  village 
of  Stabannon  stands  on  this  road.  Smiles  south-west 
of  Castle- Belli ngham,  and  4$  east-north-east  of  Ar- 
dee.  Area,  17  acres.   Pop.,  in  1831,  279;  in  1841, 
243.    Houses  57. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.    Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £200; 
plebe.  £  1 2  10a.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £296  10s. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  the  vicars 
choral  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.    The  vicarages  of 
Stabannon  and  Richardbtown  [see  that  article], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Stabannon .   Pop . ,  in  1 83 1 , 
2.7.58.    Gross  income,  £212  10s. ;  nett,  £188  6s. 
Patrons  of  Stabannon,  the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, Dublin ;  and  of  Richardstown,  the  archbishop 
of  Armagh.    The  church  was  built  in  1826,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £784  I2s.  3|d.  from  the  late 
Botrd  of  First  Fruita.    Sittings  1 10 ;  attendance  30. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
&J0 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, if  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilsaran.    In  1834. 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  53,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,042 ;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union  to  70,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,53(5; 
fnd  2  hedge-schools  in  the  parish  bad  on  their  books 
(3  boys  and  45  girls. 

STACK  A  LLEN,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Slane,  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.    Length,  south-eastward,  2  miles ; 


bread tb,  from  1  \  t  <  i  1  '  .  area,  2,351  acres,  30  perches, 
— of  which  20  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches  are  in  the 
river  Boyne.  Pop.,  in  1831,  837;  in  1841,  748. 
Houses  137.  The  land  is  aggregately  good;  and 
declines  slowly  south-eastward  to  the  Boyne.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Navan  to 
Slane.  The  seats  are  Hormanstown-house,  Causes* 
town -house,  Firmount  -  house,  and  Stackallen  or 
Bovne-house,— the  last  the  former  residence  of  Vis- 
count Boyne.  "  This  fine  residence  is  situated,  with 
impressive  propriety,  near  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  imparts  a  title  to  its  noble  owner,  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  exploits  which  led  to  the  selection 
of  that  title,  when  his  lordship's  ancestor  was  ad- 
vanced in  the  Irish  peerage.  Gustavua,  first  Viscount 
Boyne,  among  other  important  services  in  the  wars 
consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuart  family, 
headed  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
narrowly  escaped  death,  having  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  He  was  created  Baron  Hamilton  of  Stack- 
alien  in  1715,  and  Viscount  Bovne  m  1717.  His 
lordship  died  September  16th,  1723,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age,  and  is  buried  in  the  church  of  Stackallen, 
where  also  are  interred  his  lady,  and  many  other 
members  of  this  distinguished  family."  The  village 
of  Stackallen  stands  on  a  cross-road,  half-a-mile  north 
of  the  Navan  and  Slane  road,  3J  miles  north-east  of 
Navan,  and  3  J  west-south- west  of  Slane.  It  con- 
tains the  parish-church  and  a  recently  established 
college  for  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
language  to  students  of  divinity  belonging  to  the 

Established  church  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the 

dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £192;  glebe, 
£24.  The  rectories  of  Stackallen,  Gernanbtown, 
and  Dcwmoe  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Stackallen.  Length,  54  miles ;  breadth, 
21.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,874.  Gross  income,  £551 
10s.  4d. ;  nett,  £457  10s.  3d.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  church  was  built  about  200  years  ago.  Sittings 
140;  attendance,  from  40  to  50.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  parish  amounted  to  124;  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  693;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  158,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,731  ; 
two  daily  schools  in  the  parish  were  partially  sup. 
ported  by  respectively  the  rector  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  and  had  on  their  books  45  boys  and  00 
girls  ;  and  there  was  also  a  daily  school  in  Geniaiis- 
town.  In  1843,  a  National  school  at  Stackallen 
was  salaried  with  £12  a-year  from  the  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  76  boys  and  58  girls. 

STACKS  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  bills  on 
the  mutual  border  of  the  baronies  of  Trughenackmy 
and  Clantnaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  commences 
in  the  eastern  vicinity  of  the  old  episcopal  village  of 
Ardfert,  and  extends  6\  miles  eastward,  separating 
the  valley  of  Tralee  on  the  south  from  the  moorish 
country  around  the  sources  of  the  Brick  on  the  north, 
and  connecting  on  the  east  with  the  Clanruddery 
mountains,  and  through  them  with  the  vast  upland 
region  of  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Cork. 

STACUMNEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  South 
Salt,  1  j  mile  south  by  west  of  Leixlip,  co.  Kildare, 
Leinster.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  county, 
and  approaches  within  a  few  perches  of  the  river 
LifTey.  Length,  southward,  1}  mile;  breadth,  i; 
area,  568  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831 . 
1K2;  in  1841,  157.  Houses  23.  Part  of  the  land 
is  poor,  and  part  is  excellent.  The  principal  rc-i- 
dences  are  Stacumney-bouse  and  Stacumney-cottage. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectory,  arid  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Leixlip  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Titha 
composition,  £42  lls.5d.  In  1831.  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  17  Protestants  and  95  Roman  Catholics; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

STAFFORDSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
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Skreen,  4  miles  east-south-east  of  Navan,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  Length,  southward,  I J  mile;  breadth, 
} :  area,  616  acres.  3  roods,  7  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1841.  81.  Houses  0.  The  pop.  of  1831  is  not  ro- 
fumed  in  the  Census,  and  is  mixed  up  by  the  Eccle> 
siastical  Authorities  with  that  of  Follestown.  The 
interior  contains  Staffordstown-housc,  and  is  tra- 
versed  by  the  road  from  Navan  to  Duleek. — This 
parish  iB  wholly  impropriate,  yet  is  attached  to  the 
benefice  of  Skreen,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners,  jointly  with  those  of  Follestown, 
consisted  of  4  Protestants  and  137  Roman  Catholics. 
STAGONIL.  See  Powerscodrt. 
STAGS,  a  cluster  of  rocks  off  the  east  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Cork  Harbour,  barony  of  Imokilly, 
co.  Cork,  Munster. 

STAGS  OF  BROADHAVEN,  acluster  of  seven 
rocky  islets,  1  mile  north  of  Benwee  Head,  and  7| 
miles  east-north-cast  of  Erris  Head,  barony  of  Erris, 
co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  They  rise  precipitously  on 
all  sides  from  the  ocean,  to  the  altitude  of  about  300 
ftct ;  but  in  consequence  of  vicinity  to  the  stupen- 
dous cliffs  of  the  coast,  they  do  not  seem  to  the  eye 
of  a  spectator  on  land  to  be  more  than  one-half  of 
their  real  height, 

STAGS  OF  CASTLEHAVEN,  three  high  rocks 
about  a  mile  south  of  Too  Head,  eastern  division  of 
the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
They  look  like  three  towers,  soaring  sheer  up  from 
the  water;  and  are  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

STAH ALMOC,  or  Stahoi.moc,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Kells,  34  miles  south-south-west 
of  Nobbcr,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
south. cast  ward,  2  miles;  breadth,  1};  area,  2,109 
acres.  12  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  756  ;  in  1841. 579. 
Houses  107.  The  land  in  the  south-west  is  boggy 
and  vcrv  inferior ;  but  that  in  the  other  districts  is 
good.    The  road  from  Nobbcr  to  Kells  traverses  the 

icterior  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition, 
X)  10;  glebe,  £47.  Gross  income,  £157;  nett, 
£145  18*.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  incumbent  is 
non-resident ;  and  the  curate  of  the  adjoining  parish 
is  paid  XI0  a-year  for  performing  the  occasional 
duties.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  cha- 
pel of  Kilbcg.  In  1834.  all  the  parishioners  were 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  there  was  no  school, 

STAIGUE,  or  Staigue-ak-or,  a  very  ancient 
Bnd  curious  Cyclopean  fort  in  the  parish  of  Kilcro- 
hanc,  barony  of  Dunkerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  a  little  north  of  the  road  from  Kenmare 
to  Water ville,  11  mile  north  of  the  shore  of  the  Ken- 
mare estuary,  and  4|  south-west  by  west  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Sneem.  Its  name  means  '  the  staired  place 
of  slaughter.'  The  fort  is  a  circular  stone  structure, 
crowning  a  rising  ground,  within  a  deep  hollow, 
which  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  open  only 
toward  the  sea.  The  area  is  89  feet ;  the  wall  is 
admirably  constructed,  and  has  a  thickness  of  13} 
feet ;  the  periphery  is  divided  into  ten  compartments 
of  steps  or  seats,  ascending  to  the  top  ;  and  the  moat 
which  surrounds  the  whole  is  26  feet  wide  and  6 
feet  deep.  General  Vallanccy  regarded  it  as  an  unique 
structure,  and  pronounced  it  a  Phoenician  amphi- 
theatre ;  but  several  other  erections,  very  similar  to 
it,  or  differ  ing  in  no  characteristic  features,  have, 
since  he  wrote,  been  discovered  in  the  verv  same 
parish,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Windelc  pronounces  it  "a  remain  of  the  primi- 


pnmi- 

tive  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgico- Irish  architecture,  used 
in  the  early  fortresses  of  Ireland,  and  indifferently 
called  Cahir,  Boen,  and  Caisiol."  A  model  of  Staigu'e 
fort  may  be  seen  in  the  Dublin  Society  House. 


STALEEN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Donor*, 
barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It 
stands  near  the  river  Boync,  2}  miles  west -south- 
west of  Drogbeda ;  and  within  a  mile  of  it  are  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  Dowthmoat,  and  the  seats  of 
Staleen-cottage,  Donore-house.  and  Dowth-hou-e. 

ST  AMCARTHY,  Stonecarthy,  or  Sttthcar- 
tv,  a  parish,  21  miles  north  by  west  of  Knocktopher, 
and  partly  in  the  baronies  of  Kells  and  Knocktopher, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Shillelogher,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Length,  south  bv  westward,  2  mile*; 
extreme  breadth,  1  J.  Area  of  the  Kella  aection.  55 
acres,  36  perches  .  of  the  Knocktopher  aection,  210 
acres,  2  roods,  33  perches;  of  the  Shillelogher  ac- 
tion, 1,224  acres,  5  perches.  The  Knocktopher  sec- 
tion is  uninhabited.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  whole, 
355 ;  of  the  Kells  section,  22 ;  of  the  Shillelogher 
section,  333.  Houses  in  the  Kells  section,  4  ;  in  the 
Shillelogher  section,  49.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
is  much  more  extensive  than  the  civil  one  ;  and  is 
returned  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  as  having 
had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  1,066.  The  Census  of  1831 
does  not  notice  the  parish.  The  surface  consists  of 
good  land.  The  highest  ground  is  on  the 
boundary,  and  has  an  altitude  of  490  feet  at 
level. —  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Kells  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £33  3s.  2|d. ;  glebe,  4' I 
Is.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £65 
7s.  lid.  ;  and  are  impropriate  in  the  vicars  choral  of 
Christ- church  cathedral,  Dublin.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  at  the  village  of  Stoneyford — which  i» 
situated  quoad  civilia  in  Church-Jerpoint,  but  quoad 
sacra  in  Stamcarthy — has  an  attendance  of  900 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapels  of  Derrynahinch,  Kilkeasy,  and 
Aughaville.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
65,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,006;  and  2  daily 
schools  and  an  infiuit  school  were  supported  in  • 
great  degree  by  Mrs.  Flood,  and  liad  on  tbeir  book* 
53  boys  and  77  girls. 

STAMULLEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  Gormanstown  and  Stamullen.  See  Goa- 
manstown.  Length,  north-eastward,  44j  miles; 
breadth,  from  A  to  2}  ;  area,  5, 144  acres,  1  rood,  37 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,322;  in  1841,  1,4*4. 
Houses  233.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
1,126.  Houses  185.  The  surface  consists  of  good 
land.  The  eastern  border  touches  the  Irish  sea 
over  a  distance  of  about  4  of  a  mile ;  and  the  southern 
boundary  is  traced  by  the  rivulet  which  here  divide* 
co.  Meath  from  co.  Dublin.  The  summit  of  the 
Four  Knocks  is  on  the  south-west  boundary,  and 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  507  feet.  The 
principal  scats  are  Gormanstown- castle,  Herberts- 
town-bouse,  Moate-hill,  Clonstown-house,  Stedalt- 
house,  Preston-hill,  Balloy-house,  and  Deben-lodgr, 
— the  first  and  the  second  the  beautiful  and  well- 
wooded  residences  of  respectively  Viscount  Gor- 
manstown and  M.  O'Farrell  Caddell,  Esq.  The 
village  of  Stamullen  is  situated  on  the  southern 
verge  of  the  parish,  1 J  mile  west-south- west  of  Gor- 
manstown, 3}  north-west  of  Balbriggan,  and  6  soutb- 
south-east  of  Drogheda.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Drogbeda  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict of  5,144  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  1,322;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £72  13s.  7d.,  and  administered 
to  686  patients.  Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  198.  Houses  37  This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Jouanstokn 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £75;  glebe,  £27  19s.  2d.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  arc  compounded  for  £350 ;  and  arc  in»- 
propriatc  in  George  Pepper,  E*q.     The  Rouia 
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Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  GOO;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Kinnogue.  In  1834,  the  parish- 
ionere  consisted  of  5  Churchmen,  3  Protestant  di*- 
ho nters,  and  1,351  Roman  Catholics;  and  2  daily 
schools  were  partially  supported  by  respectively 
Lord  Gormanstown  and  Mr.  Caddell,  and  had  on 
their  books  (53  hoys  and  S3  girls. 

STAPLESTOWN,  a  benefice  or  parochial  union, 
in  the  barony  and  county  of  Carlow,  Leinster.  Its 
stat  or  centre  is  the  hamlet  of  Staplestown,  situ- 
ate.! in  the  parish  of  Ballinncarrig,  and  on  the  river 
Burren,  2  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Carlow. 
The  benefice  is  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin,  and  com- 
prises the  rectories  of  Ballinacarrio  and  Tul- 
lowmacrinach,  and  the  vicarage  of  Balltcrooce  : 
see  these  articles.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  3. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,796.  Gross  income,  £418  3s.  6d.  ; 
nett,  £374  8s.  8id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  prebend  of  Tullowmagrin- 
a^h,  in  the  cathedral  of  Leighlin.  A  curate  receives 
a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  in  1821,  by 
means  of  a  private  donation  of  £92  6s.  lfd.,  and  a 
loan  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits  of  £830  15s. 
4}<L  Sittings  140;  attendance  60.  There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Tullowmagrinagh.  In 
1N.J4,  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  137  Churchmen, 
7  Frotestant  dissenters,  and  1,599  Roman  Catholics; 
and  4  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  181  boys  and 
I'M  girls.  In  the  viciiuty  of  the  hamlet  of  Staples- 
town  are  the  residences  of  Staplestown  -  house, 
Staplestown-lodge,  Kilmeany-house,  Tinney-park, 
Park-house,  Bennekerrv-house,  Busherstown-house, 
Ballinakill-house,  and  Viewmouut. 

Sl'ARBOG  MOUNTAINS,  a  tract  of  dreary, 
moorish  upland,  in  the  baronies  of  Clogher  and 
Ouiagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  commences  in  the 
northern  vicinity  of  Ballygawley,  and  extends  71 
miles  north-westward  to  the  southern  vicinity  of 
Ouiagh ;  and  it*  highest  ground,  the  summit  of 
Sbantavny,  occurs  near  the  commencement  of  the 
tract,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1.035  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  rock  of  the  region  is  sand- 
stone, and  the  surface  is  a  dismal  sheet  of  heath  and 
shallow  bo£,  occasionally  chequered  with  patches  of 
green  sward  and  arable  land. 
ST  AG  FORT.  See  Staioue. 
STATION-ISLAND,  one  of  the  islets  of  Lough 
Derg,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.    See  Dero. 

STEP-ASIDE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
cnbttin,  barony  of  Ratbdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskerry, 
near  the  base  of  the  Three- Rock  mountain,  2$  miles 
south-south-east  of  Dundrum,  and  5J  south-south- 
east of  Dublin.  It  contains  a  constabulary  barrack ; 
and  within  about  a  mile  of  it  are  a  church,  a  paper- 
mill,  the  hamlet  of  Golden- Ball,  and  the  seats  of 
Kilternan  •  house,  Taylor's -folly,  Kilternan  -  lodge, 
Koekville,  Glenamuc'k,  Jamestown  -  house,  James- 
town-lodge, Kilgobbin-cottage,  Lakefield,  Elmfield, 
Farmyard,  Kilgobbin- house,  Leopardstown,  .Mur- 
phystown,  Rockland,  and  Sandymount.  Area  of  the 
village,  5  acre*.    Pop.,  in  1841,  149.    Houses  26. 

STEWARTSTOWN,  a  small  market  and  post 
town,  in  the  parish  of  Donaghenry,  barony  of  Dun- 
gannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  ou  the  road 
from  Armagh  to  Colerainc,  2 J  miles  west-north- 
west of  the  nearest  part  of  Lough  Neagh,  2}  north 
hy  east  of  Coal  Island ;  4\  south-south-east  of 
Cookstown,  6  north-north-east  of  Dungannon,  8 
south  of  Moneymore,  16$  north  of  Armagh,  35J 
*outh  of  Coleraine,  40  west  of  Belfast,  and  78$  north 
of  Djblin.  The  surrounding  country  is  undulated 
»!'d  fertile,  but  subsides  into  low,  flat,  and  marshy 
Und  toward  Lough  Neagh.    Within  about  2  miles 


of  the  town  are  an  old  burying-ground,  the  site  of  an 
old  monastery,  the  ruins  of  Mount  joy-castle,  the 
church  of  Clonoe,  and  the  residence  of  Mullantain, 
Mrs.  Hall,— Bellmount,  Mr.  Bell,— Stewart  Hall, 
the  Earl  of  Castle-Stewart,— and  Burnhill,  Belle- 
ville,  and  Bloomhill.  The  town  itself  has  a  neat 
and  cheerful  appearance ;  is  a  well-built  and  thriv- 
ing place ;  and  contains  a  church,  two  Presbyterian 
meeting-bouses,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispen- 
sary, a  loan  fund,  and  several  schools.  The  dis- 
pensary is  within  the  Cookstown  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  54,788  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  26,298;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £127  3s. 
6d.,  and  administered  to  1,625  patients.  In  1843, 
the  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £3,389,  circulated 
£15,537  in  4,740  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £157 
10s.  3d.,  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £130,  and 
had  30  depositors  or  proprietors  of  its  capital.  The 
town,  till  a  few  years  ago,  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  union  cloth. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  Wednesday  on  or  after  the  12th 
of  every  month.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held 
on  every  alternate  Tuesday.  In  1838,  the  public 
conveyances  were  a  caravan  to  Armagh,  and  the 
mail-coach  in  transit  between  Armagh  and  Coleraine. 
A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh 
takes  designation  from  Stewartstown,  and  has 
chapels  here  and  at  Coal  Island.  Area  of  the  town. 
31  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,010;  in  1841,  1,082, 
Houses  197.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 55;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  143;  in  other 
pursuits,  21.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  10;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
131  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  73 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  5. 

STICKILLEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ardee, 
l£  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Ardee,  co.  Louth,  Lein- 
ster. Length,  south-south-eastward,  nearly  2  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  1};  area,  1,361  acres,  3  roods, 
10  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  295;  in  1841,  348. 
Houses  54.  The  surface  consists  of  good  land. 
The  river  Dee  flows  along  the  northern  boundary ; 
and  the  road  from  Ardee  to  Duulccr  pusses  through 
the  interior.  The  seats  are  Stickillen-bouse  and 
llarristovvn-house — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardee  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £10 
14s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £1  16s.  lid.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £100;  and  are  impropriate  in 
Viscount  Ferrard.  In  1834,  all  the  parishioners  were 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

STILLOKG  AN,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Ratbdown,  co. 
Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  ea>tward,  1  ■,  mile ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  1  |  .  area,  CS9  acres,  3  roods,  23 
perches, — of  which  7  acres,  4  perches  lie  detached. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,145;  in  1841.  1,550.  Houses  264. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,495;  in  1841, 
939.  Houses  157-  But  these  statements  of  the 
pop.  of  1831,  which  are  those  of  the  Census,  include 
the  parochial  chapelry  of  Kilmacud,  whose  pop.,  in 
1831,  was  144.  The  surface  is  one  of  the  most 
luscious  portions  of  the  southern  sea-board  of  Dublin 
bay,  approaches  within  :>\  furlongs  of  the  shore  iu 
the  vicinity  of  Blackrock,  is  traversed  by  the  west- 
ern and  teemingly  beautiful  road  from  Dublin  to 
Bray,  or  that  by  way  of  Cabinteely,  and  is  very 
nearly  all  occupied  with  villas,  chiefly  of  a  superior 
and  pretending  character.  Slillorgan-park,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  V^erschoylc,  is  one  of  the  oldest  residences 
of  the  district,  and,  when  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Carysfort,  was  one  of  the  most  ornate  in  Ireland  , 
but  the  demesne,  which  even  originally  did  not  com- 
prise 150  acres,  and  displayed  a 
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groves,  and  water,  bas  been  subdivided  into  8  series 
of  villa  grounds,  and  has,  in  consequence,  lost  much 
of  its  former  splendour.  "  In  the  year  1216,  Rey- 
mond  de  Carew,  a  Strongbonian  baron,  was  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Stillorgan,  at  which  time  he  granted 
the  parish-church  and  an  adjacent  town  land  to  the 
prior  and  canons  of  Christ-church.  This  place,  to- 
gether with  other  lands  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Meatb,  passed  into  the  family  of  Plunkett  of  Rath- 
more,  by  the  marriage  of  Marian,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  Christopher  Cruise,  with  Thomas  Plunkett, 
chief-j usti ce  of  the  king's  bench ,  The  family  of  Wol- 
verston  also  were  seated  at  Stillorgan  through 
several  descents,  one  of  which  family  was  indicted 
for  adhering  to  the  rebellious  party  in  1641.  Still- 
organ gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Allen, 
Viscount  Allen.  At  this  place  is  a  square  obelisk 
of  stone,  of  considerable  height,  placed  on  a  rustic 
base.  From  the  platform  which  encompasses  the 
obelisk,  are  obtained  extensive  views,  comprehend- 
ing the  bay  of  Dublin  and  the  Irish  channel.  In  the 
year  1716,  a  curious  sepulchral  work  was  discovered 
at  Stillorgan,  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux  and 
Mr.  Harris  give  the  following  account.  The  place 
of  inhumation  was  '  a  cavity  only  two  feet  long, 
sixteen  inches  wide,  and  about  fourteen  inches 
deep,  the  two  sides  and  ends  whereof  were  lined 
with  four  rude  ag-stoues,  set  edge-ways,  over  which 
to  placed  a  covering  of  one  huge  massy  stone,  that 
ten  men  could  not  lift,  lying  two  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground.'  This  kistaven  contained 
several  fragments  of  human  bones  1  lying  promis- 
cuously dispersed  within  the  hollow  of  the  grave, 
near  which  stood  an  urn,  containing  nothing  but  loose 
earth,  that  accidentally  fell  in  as  the  workmen  were 
opening  the  grave.' " — [Brewer.]  The  principal  re- 
sidences, Additional  to  Stillorgan-park,  are  Rivers- 
dale,  Stillorgan  -  castle.  Obelisk  -  park,  Stillorgan- 
house,  Landsend,  Carysfort,  Marino  -  house,  the 
Cottage,  Riddesdale -  house,  Clanmore  -  house,  and 

Walter's- Land  The  village  of  Stillorgan  stands  on 

the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cabinteely,  and  on  that 
from  Kingstown  to  Dundrum,  l\  mile  south-west  of 
Blackrock,  lfc  east  of  Dundrum,  2£  west  of  Kings- 
town, and  4  south-east  of  Dublin.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Rathdown  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  2,795 ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £67  9s.,  and  administered  to 
1,210  patients.  Area  of  the  village,  6  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831.  650  :  in  1841.  611.  Houses  107.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  74 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  27 ;  in  other  pursuits,  25.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  4;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  28 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  88;  on  means  not  specified,  6. — Stillorgan 
parish  is  nominally  a  perpetual  curacy,  but  practically 
a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £110  10s.  9Jd. ;  and  are  nominally 
appropriated  to  the  dean  of  Christ-church,  but  have 
been  given  as  an  endowment  to  the  curacy.  The 
curacy  of  Stillorgan,  and  the  cbapelry  of  Kilmaccd 
[see  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Stillor- 
gan. Pop.,  in  1831,  2,145.  Gross  income,  £187 
0s.  9Jd. ;  nett,  £164  Ms  Old.  Patron,  the  dean  of 
Christ-church.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  trca- 
surership  of  Kildare  cathedral,  but  is  resident  in 
Stillorgan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built  about  100  years  ago,  at  a  cost  not 
now  known  ;  and  was  enlarged  in  1812  by  means  of 
a  loan  of  £738  9s.  2}d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.    Sittings  600 ;  attendance,  from  400  to  550. 

•  Mr.  TwiM,  in  hut  1  Tour  io  Ireland.'  observe*  that  the  bill 
of  llowth  on  the  opposite  •hore,  when  viewed  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  StUlorgan  obelitk,  appear*  exacUj  like  the  rock 
uf  Uibralur. 


In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  consisted  of 
721  Churchmen,  9  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,271 
Roman  Catholics;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  con- 
sisted of  827  Churchmen,  9  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,309  Roman  Catholics;  and  3  daily  schools 
were  supported  by  subscriptions  and  collections,  and 
had  on  their  books  56  boys  and  90  girls.  In  1843. 
a  male  school  at  Stillorgan.  an  infant  school  at  Still- 
organ, and  a  female  school  at  Redesdale.  were  sal- 
aried with  respectively  £12  13s.  4d.,  £10  13s.  4d., 
and  £15  from  the  National  Board,  and  had  on  their 
books  respectively  94,  100,  and  48  scholars. 

STONECARTHY.    See  Stamcarthy. 

STONEHALL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Cork- 
aree,  5\  miles  north  of  Mullingar,  co.  Westmeatb, 
Leinster.  Length,  north-westward,  3  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  2 ;  area,  3, 106  acres,  16  perches, — 
of  which  106  acres,  36  perches  are  in  Lough  Dere- 
veragh,  and  14  acres,  4  perches  are  in  Lough  Patrick. 
Pop.,in  1831,632;  in  1841,633.  Houses  112  Lough 
Patrick  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  and  sends  its 
superfluent  waters  to  the  rivulet  Oaine,  which  traces 
a  small  part  of  the  southern  boundary.  Only  the 
upper  part  of  Lough  Dereveragh  is  in  contact  with 
the  parish ;  and  it  is  here  extensively  beautified  with 
the  woods  of  Moninton.  The  parochial  surface  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  good  land.  The  highest 
ground  is  on  the  western  border,  and  bas  an  altitude 
of 659  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal 
hamlet  is  Golmoylestown — This  parish  is  a  wholly 
impropriate  curacy,  yet  nominally  a  vicarage,  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  The  vicarage  is  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Taghmon  :  which  see.  The  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £90,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis 
of  Headford.  The  curacies  of  Stonehall  and  Mul- 
tifarnham  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  bene- 
fice or  perpetual  curacy  of  Stonehall.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  2,105.  Gross  income,  £113  2s.  3jd. ;  nett, 
£111  Us.9,d.  Pat  rut  1,  the  incumbent  of  Taghrnon. 
The  church  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Stone- 
hall, and  was  built  in  1809,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100;  attendance,  from  10  to  25.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  and  a  friary  are  in  Multifamham.  In 
1834.  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  31, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  603 ;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union  to  72,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,055 ; 
and  there  was  a  daily  school  in  Multifamham. 

STONEHALL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilcor- 
nan,  barony  of  Kenry,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Kildimo  to  Askeaton,  1  • 
mile  west  of  Kildimo,  2\  south-south-east  of  Pallas- 
kenry,  and  4J  east  by  north  of  Askeaton.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  14  and  Sept.  25.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  seats  of  Curragh  and  Hollypark.  Area  of  the 
village,  12  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841.  187.    Houses  35. 

STONEPOUND,  an  alias  name  of  the  village  of 
Clonroacre  :  which  see. 

STONY  FORD^  a  village  in  the  parish^of  Church- 

ster**  It  stands^tt  the  intersection  oif  the  road  from 
Knocktopher  to  Kilkenny,  with  that  from  Kells  to 
Thomastown,  a  little  south  of  the  King's  river,  1 
mile  west  of  the  river  Nore,  2  miles  east  by  south  of 
Kells,  3  north  of  Knocktopher,  and  7  south  of  Kil- 
kenny. It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
fever-hospital,  a  dispensary,  two  schools,  and  a  run. 
stabularv  barrack.  The  two  medical  charities  are 
within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Kilkenny,  and  serve 
for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  8,790 ;  and,  in 
1839,  they  expended  £131,  admitted  126  intern 
patients,  and  administered  to  2,056  extern  patients. 
In  1843.  a  loan  fund  in  the  village  had  a  capital  of 
£210,  circulated  £625  in  235  loans,  realized  a  nett 
profit  of  £3  5s.  5d.,  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
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£3  5s.  3d.,  and  had  two  depositors  or  proprietors  of 
its  capital.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  every  month.  Within  a  mile  of 
the  Tillage  are  the  seats  of  Johrwwell-house,  Mount- 
Juliet,  and  Kellsborough-house.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage. 16  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  445;  in  1841,  413. 
Houses  72.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 40;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  29;  in  other 
pursuits,  10.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  4 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
37 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  37 ;  on  means  not 
specified.  1. 

STONEYFORD  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  counties 
of  Meath  and  Westroeath,  Leinster.  It  rises  in  the 
Meath  barony  of  Demifore,  a  little  south  of  Slieve- 
Natalliagb,  and  runs  13*  miles  south-south-eastward, 
through  the  Westmeath  barony  of  Delvin,  and  the 
Meath  barony  of  Lune,  to  the  river  Boyne,  at  a 
point  about  41  miles  above  Trim. 

STRABAfi.    See  Strabob. 

STRABANE,  a  barony,  forming  the  north-west 
district  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Londonderry ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Londonderry  and  the 
barony  of  Dungannon  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  barony 
of  Omagh;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the  county  of  Done- 
gal. Its  length,  north  by  westward,  is  19  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  U  18  miles;  and  its  area  is 
240,490  acres,  3  perches,— of  which  636  acres,  3 
roods,  24  perches  are  tideway  of  the  river  Foyle, 
and  1,233  acres,  1  rood,  23  perches  are  water.  The 
north-west  district  is  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  diversi- 
fied portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Foyle ;  the  north 
district  consists  of  part  of  the  Sperrin  mountains,  and 
the  whole  of  the  picturesque  highland  vale  of  Glen- 
elly ;  the  east  district  is  part  of  the  wild  upland  moor 
of  the  central  mountains  of  north-western  Ulster; 
and  the  southern,  central,  and  western  districts  are 
a  series  of  plca»ant  and  often  highly  picturesque 
vale*,  traversed  by  the  numerous  head-streams  of 
the  Foyle,  and  screened  and  separated  by  finely  out- 
lined and  very  diversified  hills  and  mountains.  Two 
heights  in  respectively  the  extreme  north-west  and 
the  vicinity  of  Strabane,  but  both  overhanging  the 
Foyle,  are  called  Dunternon-hill  and  Knockivoe,  and 
have  altitudes  of  respectively  416  and  969  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Slievelcirk,  on  the  north-west- 
ern boundary,  and  near  the  Foyle,  has  an  altitude  of 
1,225  feet.  Four  heights,  eastward  between  St™, 
bane  and  the  commencement  of  the  Sperrin  moun- 
tains at  Buttcrlope-Glen,  have  altitudes  of  severally 
1.094.  1,343,  969,  and  617  feet.  The  principal 
summits  of  the  Sperrin  mountains  in  the  interior 
are  Mullaghcarb,  1,701  feet,  a  height  }  of  a  mile 
east  of  Mullaghcarb  1,890  feet,  and  Straw  mountain 
2.085  feet ;  and  the  principal  summits  of  these  moun- 
tains on  the  boundary,  are  Dart  mountain  1.612  feet, 
a  height  1  mile  east  of  Dart  mountain  2,037,  Sawel 
2,236,  Minard  1,550,  and  a  height  I  j  mile  east  of 
Minard  2,064.  The  principal  summits  of  the  range 
which  flanks  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of  Glenelly  are 
called  Munterlony  and  Slievemore,  and  have  altitudes 
of  respectively  1,432  and  1,262  feet.  Broughderg,  the 
loftiest  summit  of  the  moorlands  in  the  east,  has  an 
altitude  of  1,088  feet.  A  mountain  between  the 
Owenkillew  and  the  Aughnacree  rivulets  has  an  al- 
titude of  1,096  feet.  Two  mountains  in  the  south- 
ern district,  and  from  4  to  5  miles  north-north-east 
of  Omagh,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  1.381  and 
1,778  feet.  Mary  Grey  and  another  height,  in  the  tri- 
angle between  the  Strule  rivulet,  the  Moyle  rivulet, 
and  Atavawn-Glen,  have  altitudes  of  respectively 
826  and  1,370  feet.  The  hills  Bessy  Bell  and 
Meaghy,  west  of  the  Strule  rivulet  and  south  of  the 
Derg  rivulet,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  1,386 


and  808  feet. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Upper  Cumber,  Termonmaguirk,  and  Cap- 
pagh,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ardstraw, 
Lower  Badoney,  Upper  Badoney,  Camus,  Doitagh- 
eady,  Leckpatrick,  and  Umey.  The  towns  and 
chief  villages  are  Strabane,  Newtown-Stewart,  Bal- 
lymagorry,  Gortin,  Ardstraw,  Douglas- Bridge,  Dun- 
namanagh,  and  Clady.  Pop.,  in  1831,  71,625;  in 
1841,71,145.  Houses  12,548.  Famines  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  8,431 .  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  3,976;  in  other  pursuits,  798.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  235 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  3,676 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  9,140;  on  means  not  specified,  154.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
11,328;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  7,165;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  11,775.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
4,979 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  10,966 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  15,985. — Strabane  bar* 
ony  is  distributed  among  the  four  Poor-law  unions 
of  Strabane,  Gortin,  Castle- Derg,  and  Omagh.  The 
total  number  of  valued  tenements  is  8,074 ;  and  of 
these,  3,399  were  valued  under  £5, — 2,210,  under 
£10,-982,  under  £15.-567,  under  £20,-350,  un- 
der £25,-201,  under  £30,-202,  under  £40,-72, 
under  £50,— and  91,  at  and  above  £50.  The  bar- 
ony has  recently  been  divided  into  two  baronies, 
Lower  and  Upper.  The  annual  valuation  of  Lower 
Strabane  for  the  poor-rate  amounts  to  £40,692  9s. ; 
and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of 
spring  and  summer  1840  were  £3,274  5s.  2d.  and 
£3,300  4s.  6d.,  and  under  the  grand  warrants  of 
spring  and  summer  1841,  £3,757  14s.  6d.  and  .£3,249 
13s.  5d.  The  annual  valuation  of  Upper  Strabane 
for  the  poor-rate  amounts  to  £18,300  9s. ;  and  the 
sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and 
summer  1840,  were  £1.890  6s.  Id.  and  £2,393  14s. 
3d.,  and  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  i 
mer  1841,  £2,401  5s.  4d.  and  £2,129  17s.  Id. 

STRABANE, 

A  market  and  post  town,  and  formerly  a  [ 
tarv  borough,  partly  in  the  parishes  of  Leckpatrick 
and  Umey,  but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Camus-juxtu- 
Mourne,  barony  of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Moume,  and  on  the  moil-road 
from  Londonderry  to  Dublin,  j  of  a  mile  south-east 
of  Lifford,  4{  miles  east- north-east  of  Castle-Finn, 
6}  south-west  of  Dunnamanagh,  74  north-north- west 
of  Newtown-Stewart,  8}  north-north-east  of  Castle- 
Derg,  10  north-west  of  Gortin,  10}  east  by  north  of 
Stranorlar,  1  U  south-south- west  of  Londonderry, 
20|  north-north- west  of  Omagh,  20}  west-south- 
west of  Dungiven,  81  west  bv  north  of  Belfast,  and 
102J  north-north-west  of  Dublin. 

Knt  irntf< .  \  —  The  Mourne  river,  on  which  the 
town  is  situated,  and  which  combines  at  Lifford  with 
the  Finn  to  form  the  Fovle,  is,  a«  to  at  once  its  vol- 
ume, its  current,  and  the  natural  character  of  its 
banks,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in  Ireland. 
The  valleys  of  the  Mourne,  the  Finn,  and  the  Foyle, 
vie  with  one  another  in  luxuriance  and  loveliness ; 
and  their  plain  of  convergence  around  Strabane  and 
Lifford  is  environed  with  such  a  cordon  of  mountains, 
at  the  remotest  distance  compatible  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness of  minute  feature,  as  to  form  a  very  noble 
natural  amphitheatre.  The  Sperrin  mountains  con- 
stitute an  imposing  background  on  the  east ;  the 
mountains  which  screen  the  valleys  of  the  Strule  and 
the  Mourne  continue  the  upland  boundary  round  to 
the  south  and  the  south-west;  the  frontier  mountains 
of  Donegal  sweep  round  by  the  towns  of  Stranorlar, 
Letterkewiy,  and  Ramelton,  to  Lough  SwiUy ;  and 
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the  lofty  hills  overhanging  the  Foyle.  and  situated 
on  the  boundary  with  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
dose  up  the  north.  A  perfect  arcle  of  heights,  of  | 
fine  forms,  and  at  most  picturesque  distances,  thus  j 
sweeps  round  the  whole  horizon,  and  renders  the 
rich  valley-ground  in  their  centre  a  brilliant  and  beau-  I 
tiful  region  of  apparent  seclusion  from  the  coldness 
and  coarseness  of  the  common  world.  The  summit 
of  the  bill  of  Knoekivoe,  on  the  nearest  frontier  of 
the  heights  connecting  with  the  Sperrin  mountains, 
commands  an  imposing  view  of  both  the  grand  limits 
of  the  panorama,  and  its  intersecting  and  diversified 
valleys.  In  the  northern  vicinity  of  the  town  is 
Strabane  den;  immediately  beyond  this  glen  is 
Holly-Hill,  the  seat  of  J.  Sinclair,  Esq. ;  at  the  south 
end  of  the  town  is  Milltown-lodge,  the  residence  of 
Major  Humphries,  agent  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn,  the  proprietor  of  the  town ;  and  within  2  miles, 
all  toward  the  south-east,  south,  or  south-west,  are 
the  seats  of  Beechmount,  Millmoant,  Castletown- 
house,  Gallanty-housc,  and  Umey-park. 

The  Interior  »f  the  Town.'] — The  Urney  section 
of  the  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mourne, 
and  connected  with  the  centre  of  the  main  body  of 
the  town  by  a  single  bridge ;  and  it  consists  princi- 
pally of  an  irregular  and  curved  street,  extending 
350  yards  westward,  along  the  road  to  Donegal. 
The  Leckpatrick  section  consists  principally  of  a 
araall  portion  of  the  northern  outskirts,  lying  around 
the  canal  basin,  and  leading  out  the  thoroughfare  to 
Londonderry  and  the  old  road  to  Liiford,  but  no- 
where approaching  within  180  yards  of  the  river. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  Camus  section  or  main 
body  of  the  town,  are  a  street  of  1,200  yards  in 
length,  extending  north-westward  near  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  parallel  to  its  course ;  a  street  of  50 
yards  in  length,  coming  up  north-eastward  from  the 
bridge ;  a  very  spacious  street  of  150  yards  in  length, 
going  off  westward  at  a  point  150  yards  north-west 
of  the  bridge,  and  sending  off  from  its  north  side  two 
other  very  spacious  but  shorter  streets,  toward  re- 
spectively the  north-east  and  the  north,  and  toward 
such  a  mutual  junction  as  to  form  with  itself  a  tri- 
angle ;  and  a  series  of  lanes,  very  narrow  streets,  and  a 
line  open  oblong  to  the  south  and  south-east.  All  the 
older  streets  are  confined,  inconvenient,  and  ill-suited 
to  business ;  but  the  modern  streets  and  openings  are 
airy  and  well-editieed,  and  have  both  good  dwelling- 
houses  and  good  shops.  ' '  Strabane, "  says  Mr.  Inglis, 
"  I  found  a  remarkably  neat  and  pretty  looking  town, 
with  several  streets,  which  contain  excellent  houses 
and  capital  shops.  In  spite  of  the  obstacle  offered 
to  improvement  by  the  refusal  of  the  Marquis  of 
Abercorn  to  grant  good  leases,  the  town  advances 
nevertheless."  But,  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  Though  in 
comparison  with  other  towns  respectably  inhabited 
and  well  circumstanced  in  all  the  localities  apper- 
taining to  a  country  town,  it  is  far  from  being  neat, 
clean,  or  orderly, — circumstances  the  more  remark- 
able, as  there  are  few  existing  leases,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  the  town  is  wholly  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn." — The  public  buildings  are  a 
church,  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Camus  section ; 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  near  the  south  end  of  the 
Camus  section ;  a  Roman  Catholie  chapel,  in  the  Ur- 
ney section ;  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses ;  two 
Methodist  meeting-houses ;  a  number  of  school  - ;  a 
sessions-house,  in  the  Leckpatrick  district;  a  bride- 
well ;  a  fever  hospital,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Camus  section ;  and  the  workhouse  of  a  Poor- 
law  union.  A  Franciscan  friary  at  one  time  Btood  in 
the  town;  but  the  history  of  it  is  lost. 

Poor-law  Union.'] — The  Strabane  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  31st,  and  was  declared  on  April  8,  1839. 
It  lies  partly  in  co.  Tyrone,  and  partly  in  co.  Done- 


gal, and  comprehends  an  area  of  134,209  acres,  which 

contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  62,084.  Its  electoral 
divisions,  together  with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831 , 
are,  in  co.  Tyrone,  Strabane,  5,556, — Camus,  2.870. 
—  Glenraoruan,  1,784,  —  Ballrmagerry,  3,723.  — 
Dunnalong,  3.107,— Mount- Castle,  2,026,— Bally- 
neaner,  1,656, — Dunnamanagh,  2,171.  —  Dougbis- 
Burn,  1,831,— Newtown-Stewart,  2,376,— Baron 's- 
Court,  3,093.  _  Churchlands,  2,975, —  Altaclady, 
2.143, — and  East  Urnev,  2,779;  and  in  co.  Donegal, 
West  Urney,  1,897,— Clogbard,  2,244,—  Castle- 
Finn,  2,993,— Figgert.  1,983,— Raphoe,  2,632.— 
Feddyglass,  1,876,—  Treantaghmucklagb,  1,986, — 
St.  Johnstown.  2,465,— North  Clonleigh,  2,852,— 
and  South  Clonleigh,  3,058.  The  number  of  ex- 
officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  5  and 
25 ;  and  2  of  the  latter  are  elected  by  the  division 
of  Strabane,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  division*. 
All  the  Tyrone  divisions  are  in  the  barony  of  Stra- 
bane ;  and  all  the  Donegal  divisions  arc  in  the  barony 
of  Raphoe.  The  number  of  valued  tenements  in  the 
former  is  3,956,— ^in  the  latter,  2,639, — in  the  entire 
union,  6,595;  and  of  this  total,  2,441  were  valued 

under  £5,-1,487,  under  £10,-833,  under  £15  

624.  under  £20  424.  under  £25,-252,  under  £30, 

—274,  under  £40,-115,  under  £50,— and  145.  at 
and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  is  £80,886  9s.  5d.  ;  the  total  number 
of  persons  rated  is  6,595  ;  and  of  these,  503  are  rated 
for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 736,  not  exceed- 
ing £2 — 499,  not  exceeding  £3,-403,  not  exceed- 
ing £4,— and  366,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  work- 
house was  contracted  for  on  Nov.  4,  1839,—  to  be 
completed  in  June,  1841, — to  cost  £6,885  for  build- 
ing and  completion,  and  £1,355  for  fittings  and  con- 
tingencies,—to  occupy  a  rite  of  9  acres,  1  rood,  11} 
perches,  obtained  as  a  free  gift  from  the  Marquis  of 
Abercorn,  subject  only  to  a  payment  of  £60  ox  com- 
pensation to  occupying  tenant, — and  to  contain  ac- 
commodation for  800  paupers.  The  date  of  the  first 
admission  of  paupers  was  Nov.  18,  1841 ;  the  total 
expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £4,070 
14s.  2j <i. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure  was 
£552  16s.  2d.  The  number  of  pauper  inmates  on 
Dec.  2,  1843,  was  222.  The  medical  charities 
within  the  union  are  the  Donegal  county  infirmary 
at  Lifford,  a  fever  hospital  at  Strabane,  and  dispensa- 
ries at  Strabane,  Clonleigh,  Dunnamanagh,  New- 
town-Stewart, and  Raphoe  ;  and,  in  1839.  they  re- 
ceived £312  10s. 5d.  from  subscription,  £1,273  lis. 
3d.  from  public  grants,  and  £171  9s.  6d.  from  other 
sources, — expended  £680  2s.  in  salaries  to  medical 
officers,  £160  19s.  lOd.  for  medicines,  and  £919  11*. 
9d.  for  contingencies, — and  administered  to  249  in- 
tern and  9,340  extern  patients.  The  fever  hospital 
at  Strabane  is  not  statistically  reported  on.  Tbe 
dispensary  at  Strabane  serves  for  a  district  of  30,240 
acres,  with  a  pop.  of  17,701 ;  and,  in  1839,  it  ex- 
pended £135,  and  administered  to  3,722  patients. 

Trade.] — Strabane  was,  at  one  time,  one  of  the 
best  linen-markets  of  Ireland ;  and  it  will  probably 
reacquire  its  former  prosperity  and  pre-eminence. 
The  export  trade  in  provisions  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  comparatively  extensive ;  and  is  greatly 
aided,  not  only  by  the  town's  advantageous  position 
in  reference  to  the  surrounding  rich  country,  but  by 
a  canal  navigation  connecting  it  with  the  naturally 
navigable  part  of  the  Foyle.  This  canal  commences 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  and  extends  about  3} 
miles  northward,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Foyle,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Donnet  Burn,  and  there,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Leckpatrick,  it 
makes  a  j  unction  with  the  Foyle.  Vessels  frequent- 
ing the  canal  arc  tugged  on  the  Foyle,  by  a  small 
steamer,  between  the  end  of  the  canal  and  the  city 
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of  Londonderry.  "  Strabane,"  says  an  official  report,  I 
"is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  agricultural 
produce,  of  which  a  large  proportion,  purchased  in 
the  Strabane  market,  is  transmitted  by  a  canal  and 
by  the  river  Lough  Foyle,  for  exportation  to  Derry. 
By  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  (31  George  III., 
c.  4*27),  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £3,703  12s., 
bearing  interest  of  four  per  cent.,  were  granted  to 
the  then  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  canal  from  a  place  adjacent  to  Strabane  to  the  river 
of  Lough  Foyle.  The  canal  was  formed.  Complaints 
are  made  of  the  amount  of  tolls  levied  on  the  transit 
of  goods,  which,  according  to  the  statute  above 
referred  to,  and  a  preceding  Act  of  Parliament  (29 
Geo.  III.,  c.  33),  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  was  em- 
powered to  impose  to  the  amount  of  2s.  per  ton. 
The  facilities,  however,  afforded  by  the  canal  for 
conveying  agricultural  produce  to  the  place  of  ex- 
port, have  been  among  the  causes  of  the  remarkable 
improvement  which  has  occurred  in  the  markets  of 
Strabane.  The  town  is  well  situated  for  the  purposes 
of  a  corn-market.    Several  roads,  leading  from  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  tillage  land,  converge  at  Strabane, 
or  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  there  is  no  other  con- 
siderable market  for  corn  within  a  distance  of  many 
miles.*'     The  comparative  local  insignificance  of 
I  afford,  combined  with  its  political  importance  as 
the  county  town  of  Donegal,  and  with  its  almost 
immediate  juxtaposition  to  Strabane,  throws  into  the 
latter  town  very  nearly  all  the  trade  advantages 
arising  from  the  assizes,  general  sessions,  and  county 
meetings  of  Donegal,  and  renders  it,  in  every  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  exceedingly  more  the  county  town 
or  capital  of  Donegal  than  Lifford  itself.  Strabane, 
in  fact,  is  the  grand  emporium  for  all  the  central  and 
south-eastern  districts  of  Donegal,  and  for  most  of 
the  eastern,  south-eastern,  central,  and  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Tyrone ;  and,  even  if  its  strictly  local  ad- 
vantages were  greatly  inferior  to  what  they  are,  it 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  seat  of  much  business  and 
prosperity.    "  There  is,"  said  Mr.  Inglis  in  1834, 
"an  excellent  retail  trade,  and  an  improving  linen 
trade,  which  averages  a  sale  of  about  500  pieces 
weekly.    I  saw  little  or  nothing  of  rags  in  Strabane : 
there  was  a  respectable  look  about  the  people,  and 
every  thing;  else.    The  poverty-stricken  appearance 
of  the  Irish  towns  was  fast  disappearing.  1  perceived 
that  I  was  verging  towards  the  north,  and  getting 
among  a  different  race  of  men.    I  heard  few  com- 
plaints of  want  of  employment  about  Strabane  ;  and 
tennence  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages."  Fairs  are  held 
on  Feb.  1,  May  12,  Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  12.    The  town 
has  two  inns  and  posting  establishments  ;  and  it  has 
branch  offices  of  the  Belfast  Banking  Company,  and 
the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland.   In  1838,  the  public 
conveyances  were  a  mail-car  to  Castle- Derg,  a  mail- 
car  to  Ramelton,  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between 
Londonderry  and  Dublin,  a  coach  between  London- 
derry and  Enniskillen,  a  coach  between  Londonderry 
and  Omagh,  and  a  mail-coach  between  Londonderry 
and  Sligo. 

Municipal  Affairi.]  —  Strabane  was  incorporated 
by  charter  of  10  James  I. ;  and  its  incorporation 
formed  part  of  the  plan  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster. 
The  limits  were  not  assigned  by  charter,  yet  are 
found  recorded  in  a  bye-law  of  1769 ;  and  they  ex- 
tend 3J  statute  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  I  i 
mile  from  east  to  west.  The  corporation  was  styled, 
"  The  Provost,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of 
tke  Borough  of  Strabane ;"  and  consisted  of  a  pro- 
rost,  12  free  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
commonalty.  No  Roman  Catholic  was  permitted  to 
become  a  member  of  the  corporation.  The  freedom 
of  the  corporation  is  of  no  substantial  value,  and  is 
»«»t  an  object  of  ambition.    A  court  of  record  was 


I  created  by  the  charter,  to  he  presided  over  solely  by 
the  provost,  to  be  conducted  in  the  usual  manner  of 
courts  of  record,  and  to  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  to 
the  amount  of  £3  6s.  8d.  Courts  of  quarter-sessions 
and  petty-sessions  are  held  in  the  town, — the  latter 
on  the  second  Monday  of  every  month.  Strabane  is 
the  bead-quarters  of  one  of  the  five  districts  of  the 
constabulary  force  of  co.  Tyrone.  The  property 
of  the  corporation  consists  of  the  toll*  of  the  fairs 
and  markets,  the  town-hall,  and  the  shambles, — 
principally  the  first.  So  great  and  rapid  has  been 
the  recent  increase  in  the  local  sales  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce,  that  a  spacious  market  has  been 
erected  by  the  corporation,  at  the  cost,  including  the 
purchase  money  of  part  of  the  site,  of  no  less  than 
£15.000.  The  annual  income  of  the  corporation 
during  the  years  1823—1833  varied  from  £307  16s. 
7id.  Irish  to  £666  17s.  lid.  British;  and  the  sur- 
plus of  their  annual  income  over  their  annual  expen- 
diture during  these  years  varied  from  £23  16s.  lid. 
Irish  to  £116  I0s.5d.  British.  The  borough,  or 
rather  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  as  its  "  patron,"  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  A  water  cess 
is  levied  upon  each  house  in  the  town,  at  the  rate  of 
3d.  per  £1  upon  houses  of  from  £5  to  £10  of  rent, 
4|d.  upon  houses  of  from  £10  to  £20,  and  6d.  upon 
houses  of  £20  and  upwards. — A  presbytery  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Ireland  has  its  seat  in  Strabane,  exercises  inspection 
over  10  congregations,  and  meets  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.  Two  of  the 
congregations  of  this  presbytery  meet  in  Strabane, 
two  in  Newtown-Stewart,  two  in  Ardstraw,  and  four 
in  respectively  Clady,  Glenelly,  Douglas,  and  Umey. 
— Strabane  gives  the  subordinate  title  of  Baron  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 

Statistic:]— Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1831,  4,700;  in 
1841,4.704.  Houses  776.  Area  of  the  Camus  sec- 
tion, 148  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,701;  in  1841, 
3,611.  Houses  599.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  135;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  460; 
in  other  pursuits,  145.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  31 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  416;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  275;  on 
means  not  specified.  24.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  770;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  304 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  389.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  580 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  531  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
651.  Area  of  the  Leckpatrick  section,  36  acres. 
Pop.,  in  is: j 1 ,  304;  in  1S41,  503.  Houses  86.  Fam- 
ilies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  34 ;  in  menu- 
factures  and  trade.  39 ;  in  other  pursuits,  18.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
8;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  38;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  41 ;  on  means  not  specified,  4.  Malea 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
75;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  42;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  64.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  88 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  68;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  105.  Area  of  the  Urney  section,  69 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  695;  in  1841.  590.  Housea 
91.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  29} 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  57 ;  in  other  pursuits,  21 . 
Famines  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 3 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  59 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  43 ;  on  means  not  specified.  2. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  105;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  54  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  80.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
78 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  80 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  127. 
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STRABAGY,  or  Strabecach.    See  Strabre- 

AOA. 

STRABOE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Rathvilly, 
•'U  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Tullow,  co.  Car- 
low,  Leiiuter.  Length,  east  by  southward,  2  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  1 ;  area,  1,104  acres,  24  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  196;  in  1841,214.  Houses  36.  The 
surface  consists  of  prime  land ;  and  is  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Tullow  to  Castle-Dermot.  Straboe 
rath,  on  the  southern  border,  has  an  altitude  above 
aea-le  vel  of  395  feet.  The  other  antiquities  are  the 
ruins  of  Templeboy  church,  and  the  site  of  a  castle. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Rathvilly  [which  seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin. 
Tithe  composition,  £115  10s.  3d.  In  1834,  all  the 
parishioners  were  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was 
neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

STRABOE,  or  Shane,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
East  Maryborough,  2|  miles  north-east  by  north 
of  the  town  of  Maryborough,  Queen's  county,  I*ein- 
ster.  Length,  south -south -eastward,  4}  miles; 
breadth,  from  |  to  2;  area,  5,757  acres,  2  roods,  31 

Krches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,176;  in  1841,  2,002. 
ouses  341.  The  surface  comprises  a  large  Quantity 
of  bog,  and,  in  general,  consists  of  but  indifferent 
land.  The  road  from  Maryborough  to  Dublin,  and 
that  from  Mountmellick  to  Stradbally,  intersect  each 
other  in  the  interior.  A  chief  object  of  interest  is 
the  castle  of  Shane  :  which  see.  At  Straboe  pro- 
per are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  a  once  celebrated 
well.  The  seats  are  Shane-house  and  Bloomfield- 
house — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Maryborough  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Leighlin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£92  6s.  2d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £184  12s.  3|d. ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  William  Lewes, 
Esq.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  1,600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Dysertenos  and 
Maryborough.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  64,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,175. 

STRABREAGA,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is 
the  most  northerly  bay  in  Ireland,  and,  in  hazy 
weather,  has  frequently  been  mistaken  by  seamen 
for  Lough  S wiily.  Ita  exterior  part  is  an  open 
sweep  of  the  sea,  between  Malin  Head  and  Dunatf 
Head,  measuring  nearly  7  miles  across  the  entrance, 
and  penetrating  the  land  3  miles  east-south-east- 
ward; and  its  interior  part — to  which  the  name  of 
Strabreaga  is  often  restricted — opens  at  the  head  of 
the  former,  with  a  width  of  1 1  mile,  and  penetrates 
the  land  4J  miles  south-eastward,  sending  off  a  small 
ramification  to  the  south,  and  attaining  an  extreme 
interior  width  of  nearly  1|  mile.  The  parish  of 
Cloncha  lies  on  the  north-east  shore ;  the  parishes  of 
Donagh  and  CI  on  many  lie  on  the  south-west  shore ; 
the  village  of  Malin  is  situated  about  the  middle  of 
the  north-east  side;  and  the  town  of  Carndonagh 
stands  within  2  miles  of  the  head.  The  coast  out- 
ward, from  both  sides  of  the  entrance  of  the  inner 
bay,  is  very  rocky,  and  is  swept  by  exceedingly  rapid 
tidal  currents;  the  entrance  itself  is  encumbered 
with  rocks  and  with  a  high  bar,  and  is  considerably 
perilous ;  and  the  interior,  though  offering  accom- 
modation to  vessels  of  150  tons  burden,  has  only  a 
stripe  of  navigable  channel,  and  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  dry  at  low  water.  Strabreaga,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  mistaken  for  Lough  Swilly,  has  been 
the  scene  of  some  melancholy  shipwrecks. 

STRADBALLY,  a  barony  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Queen's  county,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north,  by  the  barony  of  Portnehinch  ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  the  barony  of  Bally- 
adauis;  on  the  south,  by  the  barony  of  Ballyadams ; 


and  on  the  west,  by  the  baronies  of  Cnllinagh  and 
East  Maryborough.  Its  length,  southward,  is  10 
miles ;  ita  breadth  varies  from  a  few  perches  to  5$ 
miles,  and  in  general  is  greatest  in  the  north,  and 
tapers  to  a  point  in  the  south ;  and  its  area  is  27,895 
acres,  3  roods,  34  perches,— -of  which  18  acres,  1 
rood,  30  perches  are  water.  The  northern  district 
is  low,  but  aggregately  ornate  and  beautiful ;  and  the 
southern  district  is  hill  v.  and  contains  two  heights 
of  respectively  783  and'  1,079  feet  of  altitude  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Athy  branch  of  the  Grand 
Canal  connecting  the  Barrow  navigation  with  Dub- 
lin, crosses  the  north-east  wing. — This  barony  con- 
tains part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyadams,  Dysertenos, 
Timahoe,  Kilteel,  and  Tullorooy,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Curraclone,  Killenny,  Moyanna, 
Stradballv,  and  Timogue.  The  only  town  is  Strad- 
bally. Pop.,  in  1831, 8,328;  in  1841,  8,736.  Houses 
1,444.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
1,117;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  280;  in  other 
pursuits,  164.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  40 ;  on  the  directing  ot  labour. 
541 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  929 ;  on  mean* 
not  specified,  51 .  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,502;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  855;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,457.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,036;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,065;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,776. — Stradbally  barony  lies  wholly  within 
the  Poor-law  union  of  Athy.  The  total  number  of 
valued  tenement*  is  1,375;  and  of  these.  746  were 
valued  under  £5,-228.  under  £10,-131,  under 
£15,-63,  under  £20,-49,  under  £25,-22,  under 
£30,-34,  under  £40,-19,  under  £50,— and  83,  at 
and  above  £50. 

STRADBALLY,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Stradbally,  Queen's 
co.,  Leinster.  Length,  south  -  south  -  eastward,  2} 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  1£;  area,  2,466  acres,  3 
rood*,  6  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,392;  in  1841. 
2,588.  Houses  442.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831,  593;  in  1841,  906.  Houses  154.  The  surface 
consists  of  light,  undulated,  arable  land,  wholly  pro- 
fitable ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  occupied  with 
the  demesnes  of  Stradbally-hall  and  Brockley-park, 
the  residences  of  respectively  Thomas  Cosby,  Esq.. 
and  William  D.  Ferrar,  Esq.  These  two  deme>ne*. 
and  that  of  Ballykilcavin  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Curraclone,  are  fused  into  one  another,  and  form  itn 
expanse  of  park  and  forest  scenery,  very  similar  in 
style  and  surface  to  the  best  specimens  or  the  embel- 
lished champaign  grounds  of  England.  The  demesne 
of  Stradbally-hall  is  finely  undulated  and  otherwise 
irregular  in  surface,  and  though  not  very  extensive, 
is  well-wooded  and  beautiful ;  and  the  mansion  is  a 
commodious  edifice,  with  the  style  of  entrance  char- 
acteristic of  the  old  English  hall.  On  this  demesne 
formerly  stood  one  of  the  strongest  castles  of  the 
O'Mores ;  and  much  of  the  property  of  these  ancient 
toparchs,  together  with  their  principal  seat,  was 
granted  to  the  family  of  Cosby.  The  following 
story  respecting  this  property  is  told  by  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  the  statist  of  the  county  :  **  An  Irish  chief, 
envying  that  the  estates  of  the  O'Mores  should  have 
been  transferred  to  English  adventurers,  sent  the 
Cosbys  a  haughty  message,  that  he  on  a  certain  day 
would  cross  the'  bridge  of  Stradbally  with  hit  sol- 
diers, and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  pass ;  which 
was  the  reputed  form  of  a  challenge  in  those  times. 
To  allow  it  would  be  acknowledging  the  inferiority 
of  the  Cosbys,  and  a  mark  of  pusillanimity  which 
never  was  the  characteristic  of  that  race.  They,  of 
course,  prepared  to  give  the  Irish  battle,  and  were 
ranged  to  dispute  the  pass  with  the  enemy,  who  came 
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in  great  numbers  at  the  appointed  time.    The  issue 
of  the  battle  was  long  doubtful,  which  was  fought 
with  great  bravery  and  perseverance ,  and  at  many 
times  each  party  seemed  certain  of  success.  Victory 
at  length  determined  in  favour  of  the  Cosbys ;  but 
amongst  the  brave  men  who  fell  that  day,  were  in- 
cluded the  chiefs  on  both  sides.    With  Cosby,  also 
fell  his  brother,  the  joint  possessor  of  the  estate  ;  and 
each  had  the  benefit  of  survivorship.    Their  deaths 
were  beheld  by  their  ladies  from  a  window  in  the 
castle,  which  overlooked  the  scene  ;  and  one  of  them 
at  tae  instant  her  husband  was  killed,  called  out  to 
other  witnesses,  '  Remember  my  husband  did  not 
fall  first,  consequently  the  estate  descended  to  him, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  my  eldest  son ;'  which 
remarkable  saying  could  not  be  forgot  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  witnesses,  and  determined  the  point 
in  favour  of  the  child  of  this  lady;  whose  wary  pru- 
dence, and  unprecedented  resolution,  showed  a  pre- 
sence of  mind  as  strong  and  superior  to  her  sex,  as 
her  hardness  of  heart  and  want  of  tenderness  were 
unbecoming  of  it."   Brockley-park  mansion  was  for- 
merly a  residence  of  the  Kails  of  Roden,  and  was 
built  in  1768,  on  the  site  of  a  former  mansion,  within 
the  lands  of  Derrybrook,  under  the  direction  of 
Ducart,  an  Italian  architect.    The  rivulet  Straid,  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Barrow,  flows  eastward,  past 
the  town ;  and  the  roads  from  Abbeyleix  to  Dublin, 
from  Maryborough  to  Athy,  and  from  Mountmellick 
to  Carlo w,  intersect  one  another  in  the  interior. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £69  4s.  7*1  - ;  glebe,  £35 
5i.    The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £139 
9s.  7d. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  the  provost,  fellows, 
and  scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    The  vic- 
arages of  Stradbally  and  Motanm a  [see  that  article], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Stradbally.    Length,  4} 
miles;  breadth,  J \.    Pop.,  in  1831,4,031.  Gross 
income,  £242  18s.  9d. ;  nett,  £216  0s.  2d.  Patron, 
Thomas  Cosby,  Esq.   The  incumbent  holds  also  the 
benefice  of  Drumgath,  in  the  dio.  of  Dromore,  but 
is  resident  in  Stradbally.    The  church  was  built 
about  78  years  ago  by  subscription.    Sittings  300 ; 
attendance  250.    The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  1,655;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Timahoe.    In  1834.  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  364,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,982 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  amounted  to  489,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,461 ;  and  9  daily  schools 
in  the  union — 7  of  which  were  in  the  parish — had  on 
their  books  397  boys  and  301  girls.    One  of  the 
schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £10  a-year 
from  the  National  Board. 

STRADBALLY,  a  small  market  and  post-town 
in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Stradbally,  Queen's  co., 
Leinster.    It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  wes- 
tern mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  with  the  road 
from  Mountmellick  to  Carlow,  5  miles  south-south- 
east of  Emo,  5±  east  by  south  of  Maryborough,  6J 
west  by  north  of  Athy,  7a  north-north-east  of  Tima- 
hoe, 18|  aouth  of  Portar  ling  ton,  9  south-south-west 
of  Monaatereven,  9*  north-east  of  Abbeyleix,  154 
north-west  by  north  of  Carlow,  and  40  south-west 
of  Dublin.    The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  on  a 
charmingly  and  softly  picturesque  reach  of  the  rivulet 
Straid,  in  the  midst  of  a  profusely  wooded  plain, 
nearly  surrounded  by  finely  curved  and  warmly  tinted 
"s.    Its  streets  are  spacious;  some  of  its  houses 
respectable ;  and  both  its  outskirts  and  its  in- 
are  shaded  by  rows  of  elms,  and  numerous 
scattered  trees.    Sir  Charles  Coote  asserts  it  to  be 
"  by  far  the  neatest  inland  town  in  this  county,  or 
anywhere  else  be  knows  of ;"  yet  it  strikes  a  stranger 
less  by  its  interior  cleanliness,  comfort,  or  appear- 


ances of  prosperity,  than  by  its  obvious  capabilities 
of  improvement,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
particularly  of  its  environs.  The  bridge  which  here 
spans  the  Straid  has  three  arches.  The  church  is 
an  elegant  and  venerable  edifice,  and  succeeded  one 
which  was  built  by  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Cosby  early 
in  the  17th  century.  The  original  church,  or  that 
in  use  previous  to  the  17th  century,  stood  at  Och- 
mills,  and  was  converted  into  the  cemetery  or  mau- 
soleum of  the  Cosby  family.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  a  spacious  building.  A  monastery  for  con- 
ventual Franciscans  was  founded  at  Stradbally,  in 
the  12th  century,  by  one  of  the  O'Mores ;  and,  in 
granted  to  the  family  of  Cosby.  The 
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is  a  neat  structure ;  and  the  bride- 
well is  a  clean  and  regularly  kept  small  prison,  and 
has  two  day-rooms  to  separate  the  sexes.  Courts 
of  quarter-sessions  and  petty-sessions  are  held  in  the 
town, — the  latter  on  every  Wednesday.  The  town 
is  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  7  districts  of  the 
constabulary  of  Queen's  county,  and  it  has  a  dispen- 
sary and  a  savings'  bank.  The  dispensary  is  within 
the  Poor-law  union  of  Athy,  and  serves  for  a  district 
of  51,142  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  11,343;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  expended  £160,  and  administered  to  2,411 
patients.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  May  6,  July  10,  Aug.  21,  Sept. 

14,  and  Nov.  21.  The  public  conveyances  in  1838, 
were  a  caravan  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Mount- 
rath,  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and 
Cork.  The  main  trunk  of  the  southern  system  of  rail- 
ways projected  by  the  Public  Commissioners,  passes 
within  7  statute  miles  of  Stradbally.  Area  of  the 
town,  79  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,799;  in  1841, 
1 ,682.  Houses  288.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  108;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  162;  in 
other  pursuits,  87.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  21 ;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 176;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  127;  on 
means  not  specified,  33. 

STRADBALLY,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Dunkellin,  3}  miles  south-south-east  of 
Oranmore,  co.  Galwayi  Connaught.  It  contains 
the  villages  of  Stradbally  and  Clarin-Bridge :  see 
Clarin-Bridce.  Length,  south-westward,  4  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  lj  ;  area,  4,167  acres,  2  roods,  I 
perch, — of  which  144  acres,  2  roods,  38  perches  lie 
detached.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,063;  in  1841.  1,264. 
Houses  185.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
784.  Houses  110.  The  surface  descends  to  the 
middle  of  the  head  of  Gal  way  bay,  is  crossed  by  the 
mail-road  from  Gal  way  to  Limerick,  and  consists  of 
light  limestone  land,  much  encumbered  with  naked 
rock.  A  long  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Dun- 
bulcaun  bay,  projects  from  Galway  bay  and  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  north-western  boundary  of 
the  parish.  The  village  of  Stradbally  stands  on  this 
bay,  nearly  a  mile  west  of  the  Galway  and  Limerick 
road  ;  and  it  is  a  fishing  station,  and  has  a  small  pier, 
and  a  few  fishing-boats.  Area  of  the  village,  13  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  280.  Houses  47.  The  hamlets  are 
Gortare,  Taramud,  Kilcornan,  and  Weir.  —  This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ku- 
coloan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmacduagh. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £31  10s., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £118  2s.;  and  the  latter  are 
appropriated  to  the  bishop  and  the  archdeacon  of 
Kilmacduagh.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situ- 
ated at  Clarin-Bridge,  and  has  an  attendance  of 
about  800.    In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 

15,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,124;  a  boarding 
and  daily  school  was  situated  at  the  monastery  of 
the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  was  taught 
by  two  of  the  monks,  was  endowed  with  a  small 
bequest  of  land  by  the  late  Mr.  Redingto^of  Glen- 
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law,  and  partially  aided  by  Mr*.  Redington,  and  had  j 
on  its  books  165  boys ;  a  school  at  Stradbally  for 
girls  was  salaried  with  £25  a-year  and  other  ad  van-  , 
tages  from  Mrs.  Redington  of  Kilcornan,  and  had  on 


its  books  66  girls  ;  atid  a  pay  daily  school  at  Kil- 
usually 

scholars. 


colgan  -  Bridge  was 


attended  by  about  12 


STRADBALLY,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munstcr.  Length,  west- 
ward, 5  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3;  area,  4,103 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,253;  in  1641,  1,202.  Houses 
170.  Area  of  the  village,  23  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
425;  in  1841,336.  Houses  52.  The  surface  ex- 
tendi round  the  greater  part  of  Brandon  bay,  and 
sends  a  narrow  wing  up  the  acclivities  of  this  over- 
hanging  mountain.  See  Brandon — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kii.i  i.ik 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 
The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  com- 
pounded for  £00 ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
the  Earl  of  Cork.  In  1834,  all  the  parishioners  were 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

STRADBALLY,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Decies- 
witbout-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length, 
south  by  westward,  5  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  3J  ; 
area,  10,917  acre*,  1  rood,  2  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census,  3,406,  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  3,642 ;  in  1841, 
4,419.  Houses  626.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831,  2,654;  in  1841,  3,605.  Houses  508.  The 
number  of  townlands  is  35.  About  2  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  surface  is  meadow ;  about  38  per  cent,  is 
arable  land;  and  all  the  remainder  is  pasture  and  bog. 
One  height  in  the  north  has  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  379  feet ;  one  a  little  north  of  the  centre 
has  an  altitude  of  390  feet ;  and  two  summiUclitTs 
on  the  coast  have  altitudes  of  243  and  254  feet.  The 
Tay  and  the  Dalligan  streams  run  through  the  in- 
terior to  the  ocean.  The  coast  or  sea-board  abounds 
with  copper  and  lead  ores ;  and  it  is  indented  by  the 
three  coves  of  Stradbally,  Bally  vish,  and  Bally  voney. 
The  natural  manures  in  use  are  sand  and  sea-weed. 
The  seats  are  Sarahville,  in  the  northern  district ; 
Carrickbarrahane-housc  and  Carrickanna-house,  in 
the  central  district;  and  Woodhousc,  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  south- western  vicinity  of  the  village. 
The  hut  is  the  residence  of  Robert  Uniacke,  Esq.  ; 
and  is  charmingly  situated  amid  a  beautifully  wooded 
demesne,  in  the  sheltered  glen  of  the  Tay.  "  On 
the  sea-coast,  at  the  distance  of  6  miles  from  Kil- 
macthomas,"  says  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Ryland,  in  an 
occasional  notice  of  the  parish,  "is  the  village  of 
Stradbally,  consisting  of  one  long  and  irregularly 
built  street.  The  church,  which  is  a  modern  build- 
ing, stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  ;  near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey  of  Augustinian  friars,  the  last 
of  whom,  called  the  White  1  riar,  is  still  the  hero  of 
many  legendary  tales.  At  Ballyvoney,  the  traces  of 
an  extensive  building  are  still  discernible  ;  the 
length  was  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  breadth 
ninety  feet.  An  open  well  in  front  of  the  building 
communicated  by  a  subterraneous  passage  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  with  another  well  within  the  walls.  The 
water  which  supplied  these  wells  was  brought 
through  an  aqueduct,  extending  nearly  half-a-tnile. 
This  building  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Knights  Templars'  houses,  of  which  establishments 
this  county  oidy  contained  four,  the  kites  of  which 
are  all  known.  •  •  •  Adjoining  the  village  of 
Stradbally,  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the  sea,  u 
Woodhouse,  the  seat  of  Robert  Uniacke,  Esq.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Smith's  History  of  Waterford,  that 


in  the  year  1742,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  proprie- 
tor obtained  a  premium  for  having  planted  152,640 
trees ;  and  it  is  added,  *  were  they  properly  taken  care 
of,  they  would  in  time  make  a  noble  plantation.' 
Notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  the  sea,  these  trees 
have  flourished  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  now  de- 
monstrate the  practicability  of  growing  timber  in 
almost  any  situation,  provided  the  requisite  care 
and  expense  be  afforded.  Woodhouse  was  ancient  y 
called  Torc-Raith ;  it  was  the  residence  of  part  of 
the  sept  of  the  Gcraldines,  and  the  scene  of  much 
valorous  contention.  The  ruins  of  many  castles  are 
still  discernible  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  par- 
ishes. At  Temple  Brie,  a  vast  rock  in  the  sea,  dis- 
tant about  forty  yards  from  the  shore,  there  are 
traces  of  an  ancient  building  supposed  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  O'Bric,  the  chief  of  the  southern 
Decies.  A  species  of  hawk,  remarkable  for  great 
strength  and  courage,  frequented  this  rock,  and  is 
occasionally  seen  there  at  the  present  time.  About 
two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Stradbally,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  called  in  Irish  'the  house  of  fortifi- 
cation ;'  it  is  situated  on  a  very  steep  cliff  which  over- 
hangs the  sea,  and  was  defended  on  the  land  side  by 
a  deep  trench,  over  which  was  a  drawbridge.  This, 
castle  was  built  by  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  was  in- 
habited at  no  very  remote  period.  A  little  beyond 
this,  near  the  river  Dallygan,  there  stood  for  many- 
years  a  representation  of  a  human  figure,  rudely  cut 
out  of  a  rock  ;  it  was  considered  by  the  country 
people  as  the  image  of  a  saint,  and  was  presented  by 
travellers  with  a  green  branch,  a  leaf,  a  flower,  and 
a  heap  of  these  always  lay  before  it.  It  was  after- 
wards removed,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  There  are 
in  this  parish  the  relics  of  Druidical  works,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  appearance.  At  Drumlohan  is  an 
enclosure  of  an  oval  form,  182  feet  in  length  and  13ii 
feet  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large 
stone,  around  which  some  of  smaller  siie  are  raised. 
A  subterranean  circular  chamber,  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  roofed  with  flags  which  met  in  u. 
point  at  top,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  ne.:r 
Woodhouse,  and  in  also  supposed  to  be  of  Druidic 
origin.  Whilst  enumerating  the  wonders  of  this 
neighbourhood,  Clough-lowrish,  or  'the  speaking 
stone,'  must  not  be  omitted.  This  is  an  enormous 
rock  or  mountain  mass,  which  seems  to  have  rolled 
down  from  the  adjoining  hill,  and  is  now  firmly  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  a  stream  near  the  road  from  Water- 
ford to  Dungarvan.  The  stone  is  split  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  the  fissure  dividing  the  mas*  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  There  is  a  tradition  that  some 
person,  as  he  passed  this  rock,  expressed  a  wish  that 
it  might  speak  and  divide  into  two  parts,  if  the  de- 
claration which  he  was  making  were  not  true ;  the 
story  goes,  that  the  stone  did  split  and  also  speak, 
and  the  appellant  was  also  convicted  of  falsehood. 
The  rock  is  a  very  coarse  pudding-stone,  and  might 
have  been  induced  to  convict  the  perjurer,  by  the 
influence  of  frost  upon  water,  which  can  easily  per- 
colate the  mass  :  whether  the  sound  emitted  on 
the  occasion  was  an  articulate  one,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine."  The  village  of  Stradbally  stands  on  the 
road  from  Bonmahon  to  Dungarvan,  3J  miles  west 
by  south  of  Bonmahon,  5  south-south-west  of  Kil- 
macthomas,  and  7  east-north-east  of  Dungarvan.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Friday 
of  every  month  ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  June  1,  and 
Sept.  14.  Area  of  the  village,  42  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  752;  in  1841,  814.  Houses  118.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  62 ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  42;  in  other  pursuits,  21.  Fain- 
ilies  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 8;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  64;  on  their 
78;  on  means  no 
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13. —  Stradbally  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio. 
of  Lismore.     The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £21)5  4s.  4d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £500 ;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire.   The  vicarages  of  Stradbally,  Clone  a,  and 
Baleteaheen  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Stradbally.    Length,  south- westward, 
7  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  41.     Pop.,  in  1831. 
7.990.    Gross  income,  £665  3s.  8d. ;  nett,  £588 
13s.  8d.     Patron,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  A 
curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75.    The  church  was 
built  in  1802,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9*d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits;  and  received 
the  addition  of  a  gallery  in  1830,  at  the  cost  of  £60. 
Sitting*    150 ;  attendance  85.     The  Stradbally, 
Faba,  and  Ballylaneen  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have 
an  attendance  of  respectively  1.500,  800.  and  1,200; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  mutually  united.    There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  also  in  Clones.    In  1834,  the  Protestants  of 
the  parish  amounted  to  112,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic* to  3,676;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  242, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,114;  4  daily  schools 
in  the  parish  had  on  their  books  152  boys  and  106 
'  i ;  and  10  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on  their 
447  boys  and  209  girls.    One  of  the  schools 
in  the  parish  was  in  connection  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society;  and  each  of  two  was  salaried 
with  £15  Irish  a- year  from  a  bequest  by  the  late 
Pierce  Berron,  Esq.    In  1843,  the  National  Board 
had  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Stradhallv. 
STRADBALLY,  co.  Limerick.    See  Castle- 

Coihuh 

STRADE.    See  Straid. 

STRADONE,  a  po>t  village  in  the  parish  of 
Liirab,  barony  of  Upper  Lougbtee,  co.  Cavan,  Ul- 
ster. It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from 
Ballyhaise  to  Virginia,  with  that  from  Cavan  to 
Shercock,  5  miles  south-south-east  of  Ballyhaise,  5 
■  v  ■  t  by  south  of  Cavan,  and  50  north-west  of  Dub- 
lin. Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  7,  March  28,  May  10. 
June  24.  Aug.  16,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  10,  and  Dec.  18. 
A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Cavan;  and,, in  1839-40,  it  expended  £57  15s.  9d., 
and  administered  to  3,245  patients.  Adjoining  the 
Village  on  the  west  is  Stradone  demesne,  the  beauti- 
ful residence  of  Robert  Burrowes,  Esq. ;  and  within 
a  mile  are  the  churches  of  Larah  and  Lavey.  and  a 
Catholic  chapel.  Area  of  the  village,  22 
Pop.,  in  1831,  250;  in  1841,  322.  Houses 

50. 

STRAFFAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  North 
Salt,  24  miles  south-west  of  Celbridge,  co.  Kil- 
dare,  Leinster.  Length,  north-eastward,  24  miles ; 
breadth,  from  $  to  1 1 ;  area,  2,286  acres,  2  roods, 
19  perches, — of  which  24  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches 
■re  in  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831,  727 ;  in  1841 , 
Bouses  122.    The  river  Liffey  describes  the 


834. 


whole  of  the  south-east  boundary.  The  parochial 
surface  is  a  fertile,  beautiful,  and  ornate  portion  of 
tbe  valley  of  the  Liffey ;  and  is  traversed  bv  the 
roads  from  Dublin  to  respectively  Clane  and  Naas. 
1  be  seats  are  Irishtown-house,  Barbers  town-castle, 
Barberstown-cottage,  and  St  ra (Ton- bouse, — the  last 
the  handsome  and  charming  residence  of  Hugh  Bar- 
ton, Esq — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  tbe 
benefice  of  Kild bought  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £50;  glebe, 
£42.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £80 ; 
*nd  are  impropriate,  and  claimed  by  William  White- 
Uw,  Esq.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  about  600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
psrochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of! 
Celbridge.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  I 
*1.  and  tbe  Roman  Catholics  to  702 ;  and  two  pay  [ 


daily  schools  had  on  their  books  46  boys  and  17 

girls. 

STRAID.  or  Straps  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  rises 
on  tbe  north-west  side  of  Scotland-Hill ;  and  rims 
41  miles  north-north-eastward  through  the  baronies 
of  Cullenagh  and  Stradbally,  to  the  village  of  Strad- 
bally, and  about  the  same  distance  eastward  to  the 
Barrow,  at  a  point  4  miles  above  Atby.  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  stream. 

STRAID,  or  Stradb,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ballinure,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road 
from  Ballinure  to  Carrickfergus,  with  that  from 
Carnmoney  to  Lame,  1£  mile  south-east  of  Ballin- 
ure, 4;  north-west  of  Carrickfergus,  and  7  south- 
west of  Larne.  Fairs  are  held  on  Sept.  4  and  Oct. 
23.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

STRAID.  or  Templemors,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony  of  Gallen,  3j  miles  south-south- west  of  Fox- 
ford,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  north-west- 
ward, 4}  miles ;  breadth,  from  A  to  3j ;  area,  9,462 
acres,  3  roods,  36  perches, — of  which  724  acres,  1 
rood,  13  perches  lie  detached,  238  acres,  1  rood,  3 
perches  are  in  Lough  Cullen,  and  146  acres,  1  rood, 
4  perches  are  in  the  river  Moy  and  in  small  lakes. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4,135;  in  1841,  4,251.  Houses  749. 
The  surface  is  low  and  flat,  and  comprises  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  bog.  Lough  Cullen  lies  partly 
within  the  north-west  corner;  the  river  Moy  flows 
across  the  north-west  district ;  and  the  river  Clydagh 
or  Castlebar  describes  the  western  boundary.  Tbe 
road  from  Foxford  to  Castlebar  and  Manilla  passes 
through  the  interior;  and  is  overlooked  by  the  ham- 
let of  Straid.  The  other  hamlets  are  Springhill, 
Doolaina,  Derryneer,  Cullyaun,  and  Bleanmore. 
Tbe  principal  residences  are  Ballyalton-house,  Bur- 
risfield,  Pollagh-house,  Tawnagh-cottage,  Strad- 
lodge,  Fencefield-housc,  Longfield-house,  and  Ash- 
brook-house.  The  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of 
an  abbey  and  of  Ballyalton-castlc.  The  abliey  is 
situated  at  tbe  hamlet  of  Straid,  and  was  founded  by 
the  ancient  family  of  MacJordan  for  friars  of  tbe 
Franciscan  order;  but.  in  1252,  was  given,  by  Jor- 
dan of  Exeter,  Lord  of  Athlethan,  or  by  his  son  Ste- 
phen, to  tbe  Dominicans.  "  A  very  small  part  of 
this  friary  remains,"  says  Archdall,  "  but  the  walls 
of  the  church,  which  was  singularly  beautiful,  are 
still  entire,  and  the  high  altar  is  adorned  with  Gothic 
ornaments ;  in  the  centre  of  the  altar  is  an  image  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  when  an  infant,  in  the  Virgin's 
lap,  and  a  person  in  relievo  within  a  compartment  on 
each  side.  Here  is  also  a  tomb  adorned  with  curi- 
ous relievos  of  four  kings,  in  different  compartments, 
one  of  whom  is  kneeling  before  a  mitred  person ; 
near  to  vvbicb  is  another  relievo  of  the  saints  Peter 
and  Paul."  Fairs  are  held  at  Straid  on  May  31, 
July  30.  Oct.  23,  and  Nov.  27.  The  village  is  a 
constabulary  station. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  dio.  of  Achonry.  The  vicarial  and  tbe  rectorial 
tithes  arc  each  compounded  for  £139  15«.  8d. ;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Sir  William  Henry 
Palmer.  The  vicarages  of  Straid,  K  ielasskr, 
Too  more,  Uucholla,  and  Killed  ax  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Straid.  Length, 
18  miles;  breadth,  6.  Pop.,  in  1831,  23,091. 
Grots  income,  4893  8s.  2d. ;  nett,  £841  14s.  lOd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  One  curate,  employed  at 
Foxford  in  Toomore,  receives  a  salary  of  101);  and 
one,  employed  at  Rallinamore  in  Killedan,  receives 
a  salary  of  £75.  Two  churches  are  situated  at  re- 
spectively Foxford  and  Ballinamore  ;  and  the  former 
has  an  attendance  of  90,  and  the  Utter  of  10.  Six 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  within  the  benefice  have  at- 
of  1,600,  1,700,  1,200,  1,800,  4,000.  and 
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1 .000 ;  and  five  of  these  chapels  are  situated  at  re- 

spectiv.  1  y  Straid,  Foxford,  Bucholla,  Callow,  and 
BalUuaraore.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  18,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,420 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  216,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  25,211 ;  4  hedge-schools  in  the  parish 
had  on  their  books  172  boys  and  69  girls ;  and  20 
daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books  1,313 
boys  and  605  girls.  In  1843,  the  National  Board 
had  a  temporary  school  at  the  village  of  Straid. 

STRAIDKELLY.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tick- 
macrevan,  barony  of  Lower  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  road 
from  Glenarm  to  Cushendall,  I)  mile  north-west  of 
Glenvm.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

STRANCALLY-CASTLE,  a  demesne,  and  an 
old  castle,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcockan,  barony  of 
Coshmore  and  Coshbride,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
The  demesne  is  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
confluence  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Bride.  5  miles 
east- south-east  of  Tallow,  and  7  north  of  Youghal. 
The  Blackwater  here  expunds  into  a  bay,  afford*  an- 
chorage to  sea-borne  vessels,  iB  overlooked  on  both 
banks  by  a  series  of  ornate  demesnes,  and  displays  a 
profusion  of  the  rich  and  lovely  features  which  pre- 
vailingly distinguish  the  whole  of  its  lower  valley. 
Str*ncally-castle  is  the  residence  of  John  Keely, 
Esq. ;  and  is  a  modern  castellated  Gothic  structure, 
built  from  designs  by  G.  R.  Payne,  Esq.  of  Cork. 
The  porch  front  is  high,  and  tastefully  executed, 
and  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  voluminous  and 
sylvan  confluence  of  the  rivers;  and  the  irregular 
embrasure  towers  and  other  ornamental  parts  of  the 
mansion,  soaring  above  the  foliage  of  a  great  expanse 
of  forest,  and  appearing  to  overhang  the  very  edge 
of  the  water,  possess  a  very  picturesque  character, 
and  produce  a  most  imposing  effect.  The  old  castle 
of  Strancally  crowns  a  rock  on  the  edge  of  the 
Blackwater,  3  miles  south  of  the  demesne,  and  adja- 
cent to  a  residence  called  Strancally-house ;  and  it 
was  a  stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  and  ren- 
dered infamous  as  the  scene  of  unwonted  barbarities 
during  their  feudal  wars.  "  The  castle  of  Stran- 
cally," says  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Ryland,  "  is  situated 
on  a  high  rock  on  the  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  which 
is  here  of  considerable  breadth.  The  castle  enjoyed 
a  bold  and  commanding  situation,  was  fortified,  and 
in  every  respect  a  place  of  strength.  From  the  foun- 
dation on  which  it  stood,  an  extensive  subterranean 
cave,  with  a  passage  communicating  with  the  river, 
was  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  thus  provided, 
the  worthy  Lords  of  Desmond  were  no  contemptible 
imitators  of  the  ancient  giants.  It  was  the  custom 
of  these  gentle  lords  to  invite  their  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished neighbours  to  partake  of  the  festivities 
of  Strancally ;  and  having  thus  gotten  them  into 
their  power,  the  victims  were  carried  through  the 
rocky  passage  into  the  dungeon,  where  they  were 
suffered  to  perish,  and  from  thence,  through  an 
opening  which  is  still  visible,  their  corpses  were 
cast  into  the  river;  thus  disposed  of,  their  fortunes 
became  an  easy  prey.  These  practices  continued 
for  a  long  time,  until  at  length,  one,  more  fortunate 
than  his  fellow-prisoners,  escaped  the  final  doom, 
and  gave  information  of  the  facts  to  government. 
The  castle  and  cave  were  immediately  ordered  to  be 
demolished  by  gunpowder.  The  plate  of  Strancally- 
castle  in  Grose's  '  Antiquities  of  Ireland,'  admirably 
displays  the  effect  of  the  explosion  ;  the  cave  is  en- 
tirely laid  open,  and  one-half  of  the  walls  of  the 
castle  removed,  thereby  exposing  to  view  the  entire 
arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  building." 

STR  ANDTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Hol- 
lywood, barony  of  Lower  Castlereagn,  co.  Down, 
UUter.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Holly- 


wood, adjacent  to  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  and 
to  the  east  end  of  Ballymacarret,  \\  mile  east  by- 
north  of  Belfast,  and  2\  miles  south-west  of  Holly- 
wood. Area,  13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  109.  Housse 
24. 

STRANGFORD,  a  small  post,  market,  and  sea- 
port town,  in  the  parish  of  Ballyculter,  barony  of 
Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  we*t 
shore  of  the  sound  or  entrance  of  Lough  Strangford, 
5  furlongs  south-west,  by  water,  of  Portaferry,  6 
miles  north-east  by  east  of  Downpatrick,  7 1  nortb- 
north-east  of  Ardglass,  27  south-east  of  Belfast,  and 
79)  north-north-east  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  neat  little 
town,  ana  occupies  a  Deautuui  situation.  Artjoiriii.jr 
and  almost  embracing  it  is  Viscount  Bangor's  im- 
proved and  charmingly  situated  demesne  of  Castle- 
Ward  [which  see]  ;  and  within  a  mile,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  lough,  are  the  seats  of  Green-bou*e 
and  Templemount.  Of  27  castles  which  were  built 
by  John  De  Courcey  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Strang- 
ford, 4  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, — Kildief- 
castle,  near  the  entrance  of  the  sound, — Portaferrv- 
castle,  at  Portaferry, — A udley's- castle,  half-a-mile 
north-west  of  the  church  of  Strangford, — and  Walsh 
rastle,  a  little  above  Audley's,  and  inhabited  by  the 
family  of  Anderson,  who  have  possessed  it  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  An  interesting  view  of  the  town, 
with  Audley 's-castle  and  Lord  Bangor's  demesne,  ia 
obtained  in  a  slanting  position  from  a  projecting 

Eoint  of  the  south  shore  of  the  sound.  The  public 
uildings  are  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish-church, 
a  small  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  custom-house, 
and  a  quay, — the  last  chiefly  for  the  accommodation 
of  fishing  vessels,  and  of  the  boats  employed  in  the 
ferry  across  the  sound.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  28. 
June  5,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  8.  The  exports  and  im- 
ports of  Strangford  include  those  ot  Portaferry, 
Downpatrick,  and  the  other  seats  of  population  on 
the  shores  of  the  lough  ;  and,  in  1835,  they  amounted 
in  estimated  value  to  respectively  £79,633  6s.  4d., 
and  £20,498  8s.  The  chief  items  of  the  exports 
were  £59,220  16s.  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  £16,641 
13s.  4d.  of  potatoes,  £1,648  of  cows  and  oxen, 
£865  Is.  of  miscellaneous  goods,  £420  of  butter, 
£340  of  horses,  £280  of  kelp,  and  £120  of  linen  ; 
— and  the  chief  items  of  the  imports  were  £9,849 
15s.  of  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  £3,566  8s.  of  mis- 
cellaneous goods,  £2,446  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour, 
£1,815  of  unwrought  iron,  £1,600  of  oak  bark  for 
tanners,  £?20  of  herrings  and  other  fish,  £161  of 
corn  and  malt,  and  £120  of  unwrought  lead.  Strang- 
ford is  alleged  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
strong  ford  or  current  of  the  tide  in  the  sound  ;  and 
it  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land, to  the  noble  family  of  Smythe.  In  1628,  Sir 
Thomas  Smythe  was  created  Viscount  Strangford  ; 
and,  in  1825,  Percy-Clinton-Sydney,  eighth  Viscount, 
who  had  been  ambassador  to  the  courts  of  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  who  published  a 
translation  of  the  smaller  poems  of  the  Portuguese 
poet  Camoens,  was  created  Baron  Pensburst  in  tbe 
peerage  of  Great  Britain.  Area  of  tbe  town,  30 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  583;  in  1841,  571.  Houses 
111.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  28; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  59 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
46.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  pro- 
fessions, 12  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour.  43  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  49;  on  means  not  specified,  29. 

STRANGFORD  (Lough),  a  large  and  long  sen- 
lough  or  lagoon,  in  tbe  county  of  Down,  Ulster.  It 
consists  of  a  sound  or  entrance-channel,  a  main  body 
or  interior  expanse,  and  two  small  offset  bays  or  es- 
tuaries. The  sound  enters  between  Ballyquintin 
Point  on  the  north-east,  and  Killard  Point  on  the 
south-west;  it  has  a  commencing  and  maximum 
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width  of  lj  mile,  a  minimum  width  of  3  furlongs, 
and  a  mean  width  of  about  5  furlongs  ;  it  extends  4} 
miles  north- north- west  ward,  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  main  body  or  interior  expanse ;  it  lies  be- 
tween the  parishes  of  Witter,  Ballyphilip,  and  Ard- 
quin,  in  the  barony  of  Ardes,  and  the  parishes  of 
UaUyculter  and  Kttelief,  in  tbe  barony  of  Lecale ; 
and  it  has  the  town  of  Portaferry  on  its  east  coast, 
and  the  town  of  St  rang  ford  on  its  left  coast,  both 
about  14  mile  from  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  main 
body.    X  tidal  current,  alternately  filling  and  empty- 
ing the  interior  expanse  and  the  estuaries,  sweeps 
the  whole  sound  with  such  rapidity  and  power  as 
sometimes  to  carry  sailing  vessels  against  tbe  wind, 
and  generally  to  force  the  ferry-boats  far  off  the 
straight  line,  or  into  a  diagonal  course  from  shore  to 
shore.    This  current  runs,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
sound,  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour ;  and  is  locally 
but  erroneously  reputed  to  be  the  strongest  in 
Europe.    An  eddy  or  miniature  whirlpool,  called  the 
Ranting  Wheel,  and  occasioned  by  tbe  rush  of  the 
current  over  a  rock  which  is  mostly  under  water, 
occurs  at  the  entrance  near  Ballvquintin  Point,  and 
is  very  dangerous  for  boats.    A  ledge  of  rocks,  J  of 
a  mile  in  length,  stretching  from  south  to  north,  and 
bearing  partly  the  name  of  Garter  Rock,  but  chiefly 
that  of  Angus  Rock,  extends  up  the  sound  from  a 
point  near  the  entrance ;  and  it  is  washed  on  each 
side,  but  particularly  on  tbe  west,  by  a  deep  and 
navigable  current,  and  is  overlooked  by  rocky  and 
somewhat  perilous  shores.    Another  and  smaller 
ledge  occurs  further  up,  and  near  the  east  shore,  and, 
by  a  vessel  entering,  must  be  left  to  the  starboard. 
A  sand  bank,  called  Bankmore,  lies  about  a  mile 
south  of  Portaferry;  and  a  sunk  rock  lies  before 
Hally  ha  ven  road,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Porta- 
. ferry;  and  to  avoid  the  latter  danger,  "tbe  sailor 
must  bring  the  saddle  of  two  hills  which  are  on  the 
west  shore  opposite  to  him,  and  then  he  may  go  in 
boldly,  but  let  him  take  care  to  come  no  nearer  than 
in  4  leet  fathom  water,  tbe  ground  being  everywhere 
foul  and  stony."  The  asylums  or  anchoring  grounds 
within  the  sound,  and  free  from  tbe  careering  sweep 
of  the  tidal  current,  are,  on  the  west  side,  Cross- 
Hood,  Strangford  Harbour,  Audley-Road.  and,  on 
the  east  side,  the  creek  of  Bank  more,  Portaferry 
Harbour,  and  Bally  henry- Road — The  main  bodv  or 
interior  expanse  of  the  Lough  commences  with  a 
width  of       miles,  and  attains  a  maximum  width 
«f  41  i  it  extends  8$  miles  northward  to  Hare- 
Island,  opposite  Greyahbey,  and  4J  north-westward 
from  Hare-Island  to  its  termination  in  the  southern 
ucinity  of  Newtown- Ardes;  and  it  sends  off  the 
larger  of  its  estuarial  creeks  south-westward  from 
its  KMith-  west  corner  to  tbe  vicinity  of  Downpatrick, 
and  the  m  nailer  of  them,  from  its  west  side,  2j  miles 
below  its  head,  west-north-westward  to  tbe  village 
of  Cumber.    The  breadth  of  the  tideway — or  por- 
tion alternately  left  and  covered  by  the  tide— is  in- 
considerable in  all  tbe  lower  parts  except  the  estuary 


rd  Downpatrick,  but  is  so  great  as  to  obtain  in 
al  places  a  breadth  of  two  miles  round  the  head 
and  along  the  upper  part  of  tbe  sides.  The  naviga- 
tion of  moat  of  the  main  body  is  comparatively  facile, 
yet  it  is  so  shallow,  and  so  encumbered  with  islets, 
tboals,  and  sand  banks,  aa  to  be  of  not  much  value, 
but  nevertheless  is  aided  and  accommodated  with 
several  quays  and  numerous  anchoring-grour.ds  and 
landing-places.  The  barony  of  Ardes  extends  along 
the  whole  of  the  east  side,  the  barony  of  Lecale 
along  the  foot,  and  the  baronies  of  Dufferin  and 
Wcr  Castlereagb  along  the  west  side ;  and  the 
parishes  upon  the  shores  are  Ardquin,  Ardkeen, 
biiiishargy,  and  Greyabbey,  in  Ardes,  Saul  and  Inch 
h  Lecale,  Killyleagh  and  Killinchy  in  Dufferin, 


Tullynakill  and  Cumber  in  Lower  Ca-tlereagh,  and 
Newtown- Ardes  in  Lower  Castlereagh  and  in  Ardes. 
The  aggregate  area  of  silty  and  slobby  ground  exposed 
at  low  water,  is  so  great  as  to  give  the  tideway  por- 
tions of  the  lake  a  disagreeable  and  even  very  repul- 
si  ve  appearance.  Six  islands,  varying  in  area  from  1 6 
to  130  acres,  and  bearing  the  names  of  Island-Bawn, 
and  Castle,  Red,  Wood,  Taggart,  and  Magee  island, 
are  inhabited.  The  chief  of  the  numerous  isles,  islets, 
and  rocks,  permanently  surrounded  with  water,  are 
MarCulley's  Rock,  Pig  Island,  North  Rock,  South 
Rock,  East  Boretree  Island,  West  H  ore  tree  Hand, 
West  Boretree  Rock,  Whelp  Rock,  Whaup  Rock, 
Gabbock  Island,  the  Two  Ragheres,  Horner  s  Rock, 
Bird  Island,  Selk  Rock,  Bullock  Rock,  Sheelagh's 
Island,  the  Pound,  Downey's  Rock,  Gull  Rock,  Eel 
Rock,  Strife  Rock,  Long-Skart  Rock,  Newtown 
Rock.  Lithe  Rock,  Calf  Island,  Traanagh  Island, 
Innisaroan,  Craigaveagh,  Michael's  Rock,  South 
Dogherty,  Duliak  Rock,  Washer  Rock,  Bird  Island, 
Woman's  Rock,  Innisanien,  Conly  Island,  Roe  Is- 
land, Part  an  Island,  Drummard  Island,  West  Rock, 
South  Rock,  North-east-Bucky  Rock,  South-west- 
Buck  y  Rock,  Little  Minnis,  Great  Minnis,  Sand 
Rock,  Slave  Rock,  Green  Island,  Castle  Island, 
Dunsy  Island,  Illanmore,  Boyde's  Rock,  Long  Is- 
land, Paul  Island,  Round  Island,  Simmy  Island. 
Dunnyneill  Island,  Green  Island,  Jackdaw  Island, 
Ballyhenry  Island,  Little  Ballvheury  Rock,  John's 
Rock,  Chapel  Island,  and  the  Walter  Rocks;  and 
the  chief  lying  partly  or  wholly  within  tbe  portion 
dry  at  low  water,  are  Black  Island,  Rough  Island, 
Black  Island  Rock,  West  Rock,  Peggy's  Island, 
Chapel  Island,  Hare  Island,  Mid  Island,  South  Is- 
land, Horse  Island,  Calf  Rock,  Duck  Rock,  Crow 
Island,  Roily  Island,  Long  Island,  Wood  Island, 
Watson's  Island,  Magee  Island,  Rainey  Island, 
Skettrick  Island,  Hen  Island,  White  Rock,  Horse 
Island,  Feehary  Island,  Shamrock  Island,  Bush  Is- 
land, Marl  Island,  Black  Rock,  Near-Craiglee  Rock, 
Sconce  Rock,  Pherson's  Island,  Ballvwollen  Island, 
Taggart  Island,  Gibb's  Island,  Castle  Island,  Gore's 
Island,  Shane's  Island,  Long  Launches  Island,  Lit- 
tle Launche's  Island,  and  Shark  Island  "  The 

coast  from  Tara  bay  to  Strangford  Lough,"  says 
Mr.  Nimmo  in  the  official  report  of  his  Coast  Sur- 
vey, "is  rocky  and  dangerous,  and  incapable  of 
affording  any  shelter.  The  south  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Ardes  runs  out  in  low  shares  at  Bally- 
quintin  Point ;  and  beyond  that  the  bar  of  Pladdy  is 
a  sunk  rock,  having  1 1  feet  water  at  spring  ebb,  on 
which  there  is  frequently  a  heavy  breaking  sea.  The 
term  pladdy,  plate,  or  pladdin,  signifies,  on  thia 
coast,  'a  flat  sunk  rock.'  When  the  rock  is  always 
above  water  so  as  to  form  a  low  rocky  island,  it  is 
named  a  skerry ;  and  when  connected  with  the  land, 
so  as  to  form  a  reef  running  out  across  tbe  beech,  it 
is  named  a  share  or  sker.  Between  the  bar  Pladdy 
and  the  skares  of  Ballyquintin,  there  is  a  navigable 
called  Nelson's  Gut.    It  is  rather  dangerous 


for  a  stranger ;  but  having  been  marked  by  Mac- 
kenzie as  the  fair  way,  it  has  in  all  probability  been 
tbe  cause  of  many  shipwrecks.  The  bar  Pladdy  is 
also  very  erroneously  laid  down  by  Mackenzie ;  to 
the  general  accuracy,  however,  of  his  charts  and 
soundings,  I  beg  to  add  my  testimony.  The  fair 
way  into  Strangford  is  on  the  west  of  the  bar 
Pladdy,  and  i<*  much  more  favourable  than  Macken- 
zie has  represented.  Nor  is  the  violent  tide  which 
sets  into  and  out  at  Strangford,  and  which  makes  a 
heavy  swell  when  running  against  the  wind,  attended 
with  much  danger  to  persons  acquainted  with  this 
harbour.  Strangford  is,  besides,  an  important  sta- 
tion ;  for  though  not  much  frequented  bv  strangers, 
it  owns,  including  Portaferry,  Killyleagh,  and  th« 
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other  places  in  the  Lough,  n  greater  quantity  of 
shipping  than  any  of  the  minor  ports  of  Ireland,  and 
is  extensively  engaged  in  the  fishery,  having  80 
smacks,  wherries,  and  cutters,  and  nearly  100  yawls 
and  row-boats  in  the  Lougb.  *  *  In  the  upper 
part  of  this  Lough  there  is  at  times  a  considerable 
herring  fishery ;  there  is  no  need  of  building  piers 
for  the  sake  of  shelter ;  and  there  are  already  small 
landing  quays  at  Strangford,  Portaferry,  Killyleagh, 
the  quay  of  Down,  and  Kirkcubbin." 

STRANOCUM,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
money,  barony  of  Upper  Dunluce,  co.  Antrim,  Li- 
ster. It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from 
Dcrvock  to  Broughshane  with  that  from  Bally  money 
to  Ballycastle,  2}  miles  east- south-east  of  Dervoek, 
and  4J  north-east  of  Bally  money.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Feb.  10,  March  10,  April  20.  June  16,  July  14,  Aug. 
8,  Sept.  28,  Nov.  8,  and  Dec.  29.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  seats  of  Stranocum,  J.  Thompson,  Esq.  ; 
Bushbank;  Clark-hill;  and  (  lover-hill.  Area  of 
the  village,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  132;  in  1841, 
140.    Houses  27. 

STRANORLAR,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ra- 
phoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  towns  of 
STRAMOaXAR  and  Ballvbophet:  which  see.  Length, 
south-westward,  9  miles;  extreme  breadth,  4 J ; 
mean  breadth  over  two-thirds  of  the  length,  about  1 
mile ;  area,  15,508  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches, — of 
which  158  acres,  3  roods.  26  perche*  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831, 6,128 ;  in  1841,  5.061.  Houses  1.073. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  4.613;  in  1841, 
4,994.  Houses  873.  The  vale  of  the  Finn  passes 
through  nearly  the  broadest  part  of  the  parish  ,  and 
exhibits  a  series  of  pleasing  and  even  rich  features, 
from  the  productive  grazing  land  to  the  well-culti- 
vated farm  and  the  beautifully  embellished  demesne. 
The  other  districts  of  the  parish,  excepting  one  in 
the  north-east,  are  prevailingly  moorish,  and  consist, 
in  general,  of  either  waste  ground  or  pasture.  The 
small  lake  Mourne  lies  on  the  south-east  boundary. 
The  seats  are  Tyrcullen,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Henry  Stewart,  Esq.,  situated  1}  mile  north-north- 
east  of  Stranorlar,  in  the  midst  of  a  hilly  and  beau- 
tifully planted  demesne,  and  constituting  a  remark- 
able and  most  refreshing  feature  in  a  great  region  of 
un wooded  country ;  Drumboe-castle,  the  residence 
of  Sir  Edmond  Hayes,  Bart.,  situated  in  the  vale  of 
the  Finn  adjacent  to  Ballybophey,  and  surrounded  by 
ornate  grounds  and  extensive  plantations ;  and  Grove- 
Hill,  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  parish,  3  miles 
west-north -west  of  Ballybophey.  The  principal  vil- 
lage is  Lettermakenny,  situated  1}  mile  north-north- 
west of  Stranorlar.  The  road  from  Strabane  to 
Glenties,  that  from  Londonderry  to  Donegal,  and 
that  from  Lctterkenny  to  Pettigoe,  intersect  one  ano- 
ther in  the  interior  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  Tithe 
composition,  £485:  glebe,  £29  19s.*  Gross  income, 
£514  19s. ;  nett,  £428  14s.  2}d.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  church  is  an  old  building.  Sittings  400 ;  attend- 
ance 430.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  has  an  attendance  of 
300.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Secession  8ynod,  has  an  attendance  of  85. 


•  "Two  perpetual  runt,  one  named  Stranorlar,  and  the 
oUier  Kiltoevock,"  says  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  "had  been  established  within  the 
rectory  and  ricaraire  of  Stranorlar  parish,  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  deanery  of  Raphoe.  but  by  an  order  in  council,  of 
•J  4  th  March,  1835.  the  rectory  and  vfcaraire  of  Stranorlar  were 
disappropriated  from  and  out  of  the  deanery,  and  the  afore 
said  rectory  and  Wcarajre,  with  the  perpetual  cure  of  Btran- 
orlar.  were  erected  into  a  separate  and  distinct  parish  or  bene- 
fice, it  being  provided,  however,  that  the  incumbent  thereof 
shall  pay,  from  and  after  the  24th  March  inst.,  to  the  perpetual 
curate  of  Kltteevock,  the  same  salary  or  allowance  as  fs  now 
payable  by  the  dean  of  lUphoe." 


The  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house  has  an  at. 
tendance  of  30.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  bas  ai 
attendance  of  1,200;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilteevock.    In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 

I,  603  Churchmen,  796  Presbyterians,  and  4,354  Ko- 
inan  Catholics ;  2  Sunday  schools  were  usually  at- 
tended by  about  102  scholars ;  and  8  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  300  boys  and  185  girl*.  One  of  the 
daily  schools  was  salaried  with  £30  a-vear  from  the 
Fund  of  Erasmus  Smith ;  one,  with  £2  frotn  subscrip- 
tion, and  £11  Is.  6d.  from  Robinson's  Benefaction ; 
one,  with  £12  from  subscription,  £12  front  the  Lon- 
uon  Lame*  mnemian  society,  ana  a  gratuitv  irom 
the  London  Hibernian  Society ;  and  three,  with  re- 
spectively £5,  £6.  and  £15,  from  subscription.  In 
1843,  the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Ballybophey, 
Dooish,  and  Meeribane,  salaried  with  respectively 
£12,  £12,  and  £8  a-year,  and  having  on  their  books 
aggregately  137  boys  and  114  girls. 

STRANORLAR,  a  small  market  and  post  town, 
in  the  parish  of  Stranorlar,  barony  of  Raphoe,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Finn,  and 
at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Strabane  to  Glea- 
ties  with  the  mail-road  from  Londonderry  to  Sligo. 
}  a  mile  north-east  of  Ballybophey,  6  miles  wt-t  of 
Castle- Finn,  9  J-  south  of  Letterkenny,  11  west  by 
south  of  Strabane,  13  east-south-east  of  Finntown, 
14  north-north-east  of  Donegal,  22  south-west  of 
Londonderry,  and  113  north-north-west  of  Dublin. 
The  surrounding  country  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved; and  the  estate  of  Cloghan,  in  particular, 
exhibits  features  of  singular  interest  to  a  georgist. 
See  Cloghan.  The  seats  and  demesnes,  noticed  in 
the  preceding  article,  combine  with  the  natural  fea- 
tures and  cultivated  condition  of  Glenfinn.  to  render 
the  immediate  environs  not  a  little  delightful.  Sew 
ral  extensive  bleaching-greens  are  situated  near  the 
town,  and  down  the  vale  of  the  Finn ;  and  at  one 
time,  all  the  linen  cloth  sold  at  the  weekly  markets 
of  the  place  was  delivered  at  the  expense  ot  the  Mar- 
quis of  Conyngbam.  the  proprietor  of  the  town,  to 
purchasers  at  any  distance  not  exceeding  20  mile*. 
Stranorlar  consists  of  one  irregularly  built  street; 
and  contains  a  church,  two  Presbyterian  meetinc- 
ing-houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Poor-law 
workhouse,  and  a  comfortable  little  inn  and  posting 
establishment.    Fairs  are  held  on  March  28,  June 

II,  July  5,  Aug.  12,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  10.  A  court 
of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
every  month.  Ballybophey,  however,  besides  having 
fairs  of  its  own,  is  the  seat  of  most  of  the  business 
which  nominally  belongs  to  Stranorlar,  the  scene  of 
its  weekly  markets,  and  the  source  of  its  retail  sup- 
ply of  miscellaneous  goods  to  the  surrounding  moun- 
tainous country.  Yet  both  towns  have  been  suffered 
to  sink  into  neglect  and  dilapidation  ;  they  experience 
little  or  no  encouragement  from  their  proprietors; 
and  they  acquire  marveUously  little  practical  benefit 
from  great  advantageousness  of  geographical  position 
for  conducting  a  large  inland  trade,  in  1843,  a  loan 
fund  in  Stranorlar  had  a  capital  of  £2,073,  circulate''. 
£9,034  in  2,534  loans,  realised  a  nett  profit  of  £140 
18s.  5d.,  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £100,  and 
bad  35  depositors  or  proprietors  of  its  capital .  Area  of 
the  town,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  641 ;  in  1841,  985. 
Houses  66.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 23 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  41 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  13.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  3;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  44; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  27 ;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied. 3. 

Stranorlar  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  124th,  and 
was  declared  on  Dec.  10,  1840.  It  lies  wholly  in  the 
county  of  Donegal;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  1  1S,9» 
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acres,  which  contained  in  183]  a  pop.  of  23, 450.  The 1 
iminber  of  its  elected  and  its  ex-ofttcio  guardians  w  re- 
spectively 18  and  6.  Its  electoral  divisions,  together 
with  the  number  of  valued  tenements  in  each,  are  Glen- 
ellv.690;  Knock,  312;  KiUygordon,  41 1 ;  Stranorlar, 
929;  Lettermore.268;  Cloghan,  545;  Altnapast,  291 ; 
Dooish,  247;  Goknd,  167;  Convoy,  698;  and  Meen- 
cagagh,  92.  Excepting  part  of  the  last  of  these  divi- 
sions, which  is  within  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan, 
the  whole  union  lies  within  the  barony  of  Raphoe. 
The  number  of  valued  tenements  within  the  Kilma- 
crenan district  is  22, — within  the  Raphoe  districts, 
4,631, — within  the  union,  4,653 ;  and  of  this  total, 
2,948  were  valued  under  £5, — 927,  under  £10,-326, 
under  £15,-167.  under  £20,-107.  under  £25,— 
54.  umlcr  £30.-67.  under  £40.-21,  under  £50,— 
and  36,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual 
value  of  the  property  rated  is  £20,479  17s.  No 
statistics  of  the  workhouse  are  contained  in  even  our 
latest  reports.  The  total  expenditure  up  to  Feb.  6, 
1S43,  was  £310  15s.  5d.  The  only  medical  chari- 
ties within  the  union  are  dispensaries  at  Stranorlar 
and  Killygordon.  The  Stranorlar  dispensary  serves 
for  a  district  of  56,639  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  10,418; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £148  0s.8u)„  and  made 
2,936  dispensations  of  medicine  to  1,085  patients. 

STRATFORD-UPON-SLANEY,  a  small  man- 
ufacturing town  in  the  parish  of  Rathbran,  barony  of 
Upper  Tatbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands 
on  the  river  Slaney,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Newtownbarry,  3  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Don- 
ard,  3J  north-north-east  of  fialtinglass ;  1 1  J_,  south- 
south-west  of  Blessington,  and  204  south-south-west 
of  Dublin.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1790,  by  the 
Earl  of  Aldborough;  and  was  designed  to  contain  4 
squares,  and  12  streets  rectangularly  arranged ;  and  to 
be  both  a  large  and  a  beautiful  seat  of  manufacture. 
But  the  success  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
has  hitherto,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  very  limited; 
and  the  town  has  never  acquired  a  bulk  larger  than  that 
of  a  respectable  village.  The  factory  is  situated  in 
the  valley,  upon  the  Slaney,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
printing  of  calicoes ;  its  tall  chimneys  and  large  out- 
line form  a  feature  in  the  landscape  as  striking  as 
tbey  are  unusual;  it  belongs  to  the  Messrs.  Orr, 
who  leased  from  Lord  Aklborough  upwards  of  300 
acres  of  land,  including  the  site  of  the  town ;  and 
in  prosperous  seasons,  particularly  during  the  Euro- 
pean war,  it  gave  employment  to  about  400  work- 
men. The  town  surmounts  a  beautiful  bank  or  hill 
which  rise*  about  200  feet  above  the  level,  and  from 
the  side,  of  the  site  of  the  factory  ;  and  it  figures  both 
conspicuously  and  charmingly  in  the  scenic  view  of  a 
Urge  stretch  of  the  valley  of  the  Slaney.  '« The 
dubiessand  monotony  of  the  six  miles  to  the  north," 
remarks  Mr.  Fraser,  "are  agreeably  relieved  by  the 
tall  chimneys  and  extensive  buildings  connected  with 
the  calico  printing  works  of  Messrs.  Orr ;  the  work- 
men and  managers'  houses ;  detached  and  grouped 
trees ;  the  square  fields  and  rising  grounds  enclosed 
with  hedge-rows;  the  village  and  parish-church,  and 
its  rude  tower  topping  the  hill  above  the  factory; 
and  the  euphony  of  the  name  St  rat  ford-on- Slaney, 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  earlier  factories  in  the 
rural  districts  of  England."  The  town  contains  a 
fever  hospital,  a  church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  fever 
hospital  is  within  the  Baltinglass  Poor-law  union ;  it 
contains  20  beds,  but  might  accommodate  30  patients ; 
it  is  intended  for  fever  cases  occurring  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  but  admits  some  from  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Carlo w  and  Kildare ;  it  is 
supported  almost  entirely  by  county  grants ;  and,  in 
13.-RM0,  it  expended  £282  3s.  9ii.,  and  admitted  198 
patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  21  and  Sept.  7. 
III. 


Area  of  the  town,  41  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  952; 
in  1841,  618.  Houses  90.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  37;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
72;  in  other  pursuits,  38.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  3 ;  on  the  direct- 
ing of  labour,  61 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  60 ; 
on  means  not  specified,  23. 

STREAMSTOWN,  a  bay  in  the  parish  of  Omey, 
barony  of  Ballinehinch,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It 
opens  between  Innisturk  and  Omey  Island ;  it  pene- 
trates the  land  east-south-eastward,  to  the  extent  of 
3$  miles ;  it  is  broadest  near  the  head,  yet  even  there 
attains  a  maximum  breadth  of  only  half-a-mile ;  and 
it  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  and  possesses  little 
capacity  or  aid  for  navigation.  Near  its  head  are  a 
copper  mine,  a  marble  quarry,  and  the  hamlet  and 
seat  of  Streamstown. 

STREAMSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ardnurcher,  barony  of  Moycashel,  co.  Westmeath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road 
from  Ballymore  to  Kilbeggan,  with  that  from  Muata 
to  Mullingar,  4J  miles  south-east  of  Ballymore,  and 
6  north-east  by  east  of  Moate.  It  contains  a  police 
Wrack  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  Streamstowu-house, 
and  Streamstown-cottage.  Pop.  retunied  with  the 
parish. 

STREET,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Ard- 
agb,  co.  Longford,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Mov- 
goish,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length  of  the 
Longford  section,  south-eastward,  2|  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  2 ,  area,  3,377  acres,  4  perches.  Length  of 
the  Westmeath  section,  south -south- westward,  5 
miles;  breadth,  from  2  to  5;  area,  13,345  acres,  3 
roods,  3  perches, — of  which  390  acres,  3  roods  are 
in  Lough  Dercveragh,  and  156  acres.  2  roods,  32 
perches  are  in  the  river  Inny  and  small  lakes.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,  4,362 ;  in  1841,  3,905.  Houses 
648.  Pop.  of  the  Westmeath  section,  in  1831. 
2,993 ;  in  I  Ml,  2,732.  Houses  450.  The  village  of 
Street  is  situated  in  the  Westmeath  section,  2  miles 
north-north-east  of  Ratho wen,  and  1 1  north-west  of 
MiUlingar.  The  surface  of  the  parish  is  low.  flat, 
and  featureless ;  a  large  tract  of  it  in  the  east  is  bog ; 
and  most  of  the  remainder  is  good  arable  land.  The 
foot  of  Lough  Dercveragh  lies  within  the  eastern 
boundary ;  and  the  river  Inny  traces  the  whole  of 
that  boundary  both  above  and  below  the  lake.  The 
small  lakes  are  Ruddan  and  Doolougban.  The 
rivulet  Riffey  flows  along  the  southern  boundary,  to 
a  confluence  with  the  Liny.  The  hamlets  in  the 
Westmeath  section  are  South  Titiode,  Middle  Tin- 
ode,  North  Tinode,  and  Boberquill ;  the  seats  are 
Kildevin  and  Cool  amber,  the  former  the  residence 
of  Robert  Sproule,  Esq.,  and  the  Utter  of  Philip 
O'Reilly,  Esq.;  and  the  other  objects  of  interest  are 
a  police  barrack,  Moat-Land,  and  the  site  of  Kinard 
nunnery.  Considerable  improvements  have  been 
achieved  on  an  expanse  of  bog  situated  to  the  south 
of  Kildevin-house.  The  Longford  section  is  much 
less  bleak  than  the  Westmeath  section ;  and  it  con- 
tains a  police  barrack  and  Cloonshaiinagh-bouse.  A 
dispensary  in  Street  is  within  the  Granard  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  23,577  acres, 
containing  a  pop.  of  5,941 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £82  10s.,  and  administered  to  758  patients. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  Yicarial  tithe  composition, 
£184  12s.  Sjd.;  glebe,  £16  10s.  Gross  income, 
£201  2s.  3td.;  nett,  £173  15s.  ltd.  Patron.  Fulke 
Greville,  Esq.  The  incumbent  holds  also  a  stipen- 
diary curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Cork,  and  is  non-resident 
in  Street.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s. 
7)d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £184 
12s.  3ld.,  and  are  impropriate  in  Fulke  Greville, 
Esq.   The  church  is  an  old  building.   Sittings  180; 
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attendance  ICO.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  I 
an  attendance  of  from  150  to  2,000.  In  1884,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  454,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  3,613  ;  and  6  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
205  boys  and  163  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was 
salaried  with  £5  a-year  from  Mr.  Blackall,  £2  from 
Miss  Blackall,  and  £3  from  the  Ardagh  Association ; 
one,  with  £5  from  Mr.  Blackall,  and  £3  from  tbe 
Ardagh  Association  ;  and  each  of  t  wo,  with  £8  from 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  £10 
from  subscription.  In  1843,  two  National  schools 
at  Lismacoffrev  were  salaried  with  jointly  £'26  from 
the  Board,  an  J  had  on  their  books  145  boys  and  132 
girls. 

STREEVE,  a  mountain  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  harony  of  Kenaugbt,  and  of  tbe  county  of 
Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  3}  miles  south 
of  Dungiven ;  and  it  lifts  its  summit  to  the  altitude 
of  1,280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

STROKE8TOWN,  a  market  and  post  town, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Kiltrustan,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  Bumlin,  barony  and  county  of  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Elpbin  to  Lancs^ 
borough,  and  on  that  from  Longford  to  Ballagha- 
direen,  5$  miles  south -south -east  of  Elphin,  5$ 
east  of  Tulsk,  7  north-north-west  of  Lanesborough, 
10  north-north-east  of  Roscommon,  10  west-north- 
west of  Longford,  13}  south-east  by  east  of  French- 
park,  and  59  J  north-west  by  west  of  Dublin.  A 
feature  more  conspicuous  than  the  town  itself,  and 
expanding  athwart  the  greater  portion  of  the  en- 
virons, is  Lord  Hurt  land's  demesne  of  Bawn  or 
Strokestown.  This  demesne  closely  adjoins  all  the 
cast  side  of  the  town,  and  spreads  away  eastward 
through  a  large  part  of  the  parish  of  Bumlin  ;  and  it 
comprises  an  area  of  1,456  acres, — 323  of  which  are 
in  the  deer-park.  Though  the  grounds  are  richly 
wooded,  and  appear  as  if  bringing  upon  the  town  an 
enormous  invasion  of  forest,  they  are  less  remarkable 
for  either  the  large  masses,  the  groves,  and  the 
clumps  of  their  wood,  than  for  the  noble  form  and 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  many  of  their  individual 
trees.  A  long  straight  row  of  lime  trees,  richly 
furnished,  and  of  great  height,  separates  the  orna- 
mental part  of  the  demesne  from  some  outlying 
fields  ;  and  the  trees,  in  all  the  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  grounds,  have  been  so  long  and  sedulously  pro- 
tected from  the  approach  of  cattle  as  to  be  free  from 
the  formality  of  the  horizontal  browsing-line,  and 
to  fling  their  broad  branches  in  pendant  and  feathery 
curvatures  down  to  almost  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  mansion  is  situated  a  brief  distance  east  of  the 
town,  and  upon  a  lower  site.  "  Originally,  it  was 
in  the  old  massive  style,  so  common  in  the  country, 
with  wings  advancing  at  right  angles  considerably 
beyond  the  line  of  the  front ;  but  it  underwent  an 
alteration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lyne,  an  Eng- 
lish architect,  who  has  contrived  to  give  a  light  and 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  main  or  central  part  of 
the  edifice ;  but  the  old  wings  with  their  heavy  roofs 
which  still  remain,  detract  from  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole.  Tbe  entrance  in  the  central  compart- 
ment is  composed  of  an  Ionic  portico,  with  a  flat 
roof,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade."— The  principal 
street  of  the  town  commences  at  the  entrance  of 
Lord  Hartland's  demesne,  ascends  with  a  moderate 
slope  westward  to  the  church,  and  is  so  uncommonly 
spacious  and  airy  as  to  have  a  width  of  150  feet. 
The  only  other  street  of  importance  ascends  from 
south  to  north,  crosses  the  principal  street  at  right 
angles,  and  hus  a  width  of  63  feet.  The  broad 
spaces  between  the  carriage-ways  and  the  houses, 
are  either  wholly  waste,  or  occupied  only  at  fitful 
intervals  by  wheel-wrights,  coopers,  and  other  arti- 
ficers who  partially  perforin  their  work  or  deposit 


its  materials  in  the  open  air ;  and  they,  therefore, 
contribute  none  of  the  beauty  and  enjoyments  which 
might  easily  accrue  from  them  were  they  disposed  in 
garden-plots,  or  in  malls.  The  streets,  as  to  edi- 
ficing,  are  much  superior  to  those  of  most  other 
Connaught  towns ;  yet  they  are  far  from  being  un- 
encumbered and  degraded  with  mere  huts  both  frail 
and  filthy.  In  1830,  the  entire  town  consisted 
of  37  slated  two- story  bouses,  63  thatched  two- 
story  bouses,  and  161  thatched  cabins ;  but  several 
houses  of  superior  character  were  in  progress.  Sili- 
ceous sandstone  of  very  beautiful  colour  may  be  ob- 
tained within  a  few  miles  of  the  town;  but  blue 
floctz  limestone  lies  still  nearer,  and,  in  consequence 
of  being  less  expensive,  has  been  in  more  common 
;.    Slates  from  the  celebrated  Killaloe  quarries  in 


Lough  Derg,  might  have  been  brought  to  within  5 
miles  of  tbe  town  by  water-carriage ;  yet  the  slates 
used  in  roofing  the  37  slated  bouses  were  imported 
from  Wales  to  Sligo,  and  brought  thence  a  distance 
of  33  miles  by  land-carriage.  The  public  buildings 
are  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  sessions- 
house,  a  bridewell,  a  dispensary,  and  an  inn  and 
posting  establishment.  The  dispensary  is  within  the 
Roscommon  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  an  unde- 
fined district;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £88  15s. 
6d. ,  and  expended  £96  4s.  2jd.  The  weekly  markets 
are  well  attended,  and  give  the  town  a  lively  and 
bustling  appearance.  "  I  have  never,"  says  Mr. 
Weld,  "  seen  in  Ireland  so  picturesque  a  market  as 
that  of  Strokestown  ;  first,  from  the  ample  space 
which  was  afforded  for  the  detached  grouping  of  the 
people ;  secondly,  from  the  relief  of  the  figures  by 
the  buildings,  and  the  rich  woods  of  Lord  Hartland's 
demesne ;  thirdly,  from  the  colours  of  the  dresses  of 
the  females,  in  which  deep  brown,  almost  approach- 
ing to  black,  and  bright  scarlet,  predominate."  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  ago,  about  7,000  barrels  of 
wheat  were  annually  sold  in  tbe  town,  and  tbe 
markets  were  improving ;  yet  the  artificer  population 
generally  complained  of  paucity  of  employment. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  12th 
of  May,  June,  Oct.,  and  Nov.  Strokestown  is  the 
head-quarters  of  one  of  the  7  districts  of  the  con- 
stabulary force  of  the  county  ;  and  the  seat  of  courts 
of  quarter-sessions  and  petty-sessions, — the  latter 
on  the  2d  Thursday  of  every  month.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  in  1831,  1,547;  in  1841,  1.611.  Houses  250. 
Area  of  the  Bumlin  section,  47  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,1,503.  Hou*es232.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  75 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  144) ; 
in  other  pursuits,  69.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  29 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  141 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  109;  on 
means  not  specified,  II.  Area  of  the  Kiltrustan 
section,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  108.  Houses  18. 
STROKESTOWN,  co.  Meath.  See  Mitchells- 

TOWM. 

STRUEL,  a  townland,  remarkable  for  its  reput- 
edly holy  wells,  in  tbe  parish  of  Downpatrick,  I* 
mile  east-south-east  of  the  town  of  Downpatrick, 
barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Tbe  wells  are 
named  sometimes  after  St.  Patrick,  but  more  fre- 


quently after  the  townland  on  which  they  are  si 
ated  ;  and,  on  Midsummer  Eve,  and  the  Friday  be- 
fore Lammas,  they  are  the  resort  of  great  numbers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry, — some  in  quest  of 
health,  and  others  to  perform  penances.  They  are  4 
in  number,  and  communicate  with  one  another  by 
subterraneous  channels ;  each  is  covered  with  a  vault 
of  stone ;  and  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  ha*  a 
vault  of  16  feet  by  1 1.  The  vaults  appear  to  be  an- 
cient ;  and  near  one  of  tbetn  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
chapel.  The  Struel  Wells,  as  a  resort  of  supersti- 
tion, rank  in  the  same  category  with  Locufl  Dkrg, 
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Ci,o>r*ACKOi8E,  Cboaoiipatbick,  and  Auditors  : 

STRUEL,  or  Steele  (The),  a  river  of  the  co. 
of  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Camowen  and  the  Fairy  Water  rivulets  at  a 
point  1£  mile  north- west  of  Omagh;  and  flown  6} 
miles  north  by  westward,  to  the  influx  of  the  Movie, 
in  the  eastern  vicinity  of  Newtown-Stewart,  ana  2} 
miles  west-north- westward,  past  Newtown-Stewart, 
to  a  confluence  with  the  Derg,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Mourne.  Over  nearly  its  whole  course,  it  is  a 
stream  of  much  beauty. 

STRUVE  POINT,  a  small  projection  of  Innis- 
howen  Head,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster. 

STUMCARTHY.  See  Staxcabthy. 
SUBULTER,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Duhal- 
low,  4}  miles  east-north-east  of  Kanturk,  co.  Cork, 
Muuster.  Length,  1  mile ;  breadth,  | ;  area,  742 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  268;  in  1841,  273.  Houses 
39.  The  surface  consists  of  good  land  This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition  and  gross 
income,  £63  6s.;  nett,  £58  lis.  3d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  united  bene- 
fices of  Kilbrin  and  Liscarrol  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
There  is  no  church.  In  1834,  all  the  parishioners 
were  Roman  Catholics;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had 
on  its  books  4  boys  and  56  girls. 

SUCK  (The),  a  river  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught.    It  belongs  slightly  to  the  county  of  Mayo, 
but  chiefly  to  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Gal- 
way.    It  rises  in  several  head-streams,  among  hilly 
grounds,  in  the  Mayo  barony  of  Costello,  and  the 
Roscommon  baronies  of  Frenchpark  and  Castlerea ; 
yet  it  is  popularly  regarded  as  issuing  from  Lough 
O'Flyn,  situated  several  miles  south-east  and  south- 
west  of  the  sources  of  these  streams,  and  lying  on  the 
western  border  of  the  barony  of  Castlerea.  The 
river  flows  4  k  miles  eastward  from  Lough  O'Flyn  to 
the  town  of  Castlerea,  and  4}  south-south-eastward 
from  the  town  of  Castlerea  to  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Gal  way ;  and  thence- 
forth, excepting  over  a  detour  of  5$  miles  into  the 
county  of  Roscommon  in  the  vicinity  of  Athleague, 
it  (lows  uniformly  upon  that  boundary,  south-south- 
eastward to  Ballinasloe,  and  south-eastward  from 
Ballinasloe  to  the  Shannon,  at  a  point  £  a  mile  be- 
low Shannon-Bridge.    Its  length  of  run,  from  the 
point  of  its  first  contact  with  the  county  boundaries 
down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Shannon,  is  981  miles 
measured  in  straight  lines,  but  at  least  double  that 
distance  measured  along  the  sinuosities  of  its  chan- 
nel.   Some  of  the  river's  windings,  particularly  one 
"ear  Castle-Strange,  and  another  round  the  lands  of 
Curraghmore,  are  very  sweeping  and  not  a  little 
curious.    Though  the  transverse  distance  between 
two  certain  points  near  Castle-Strange  is  only  132 
perches,  the  distance  along  the  course  of  the  stream 
is  no  less  than  936  perches,  or  upwards  of  seven- 
fold ;  and  the  sweep  round  Curraghmore  is  so  great 
that,  but  for  the  antagonist  and  stronger  interests  of 
a  mill  at  Athleague,  a  new  channel  would  have  been 
cut  to  direct  the  waters  away  from  the  enormous 
sinuosity.  The  surface  elevation  of  the  Suck  above 
wa-level  is  255  feet  at  its  debouch  from  Lougb 
O'Flyn,  and  1 15  feet  at  its  embouch  into  the  Shan. 

so  that  the  total  fall  of  the  river  is  140  feet. 
Mr.  Weld,  however,  represents  the  elevation  above 
*ea-level  at  the  embouch  into  the  Shannon  at  104 
feet,  and  the  elevation  at  the  town  of  Castlerea  at 
11*8  feet ;  and  be  computes  as  follows  the  distances 
snd  fall*  of  the  successive  reaches  of  the  river;— 
from  Castlerea  to  the  influx  of  the  Ballyhaigue  river, 
*  distance  of  7  miles,  and  a  fail  of  22  feet ;  from  the 


influx  of  the  Ballyhaigue  river  to  Donamon,  a  dis- 
tance of  7  miles,  and  a  fall  of  6  feet ;  from  Donamon 
to  Castle-Coo te,  a  distance  of  1  j  mile,  and  a  fall  of 
5  feet;  from  Castle-Coote  to  Castle- Strange,  a  dis- 
tance of  2  miles,  and  a  fall  of  10  feet ;  from  Castle- 
Strange  to  Athleague,  a  distance  of  1  £  mile,  and  a 
till  of  1  foot ;  from  Athleague  to  Mount- Talbot,  a 
distance  of  7  miles,  and  a  fall  of  19  feet ;  from  Mount- 
Talbot  to  the  influx  of  the  rivulet  Shivon,  a  distance 
of  2}  miles,  and  a  fall  of  5  feet;  from  the  influx  of 
the  Shivon  to  Ballyforan,  a  distance  of  2  miles,  and 
a  fall  of  4  feet ;  from  Ballyforan  to  Ballinasloe,  a 
distance  of  10$  miles,  and  a  fall  of  17  feet;  and 
from  Ballinasloe  to  the  Shannon,  a  distance  of  8  J 
miles,  and  a  fall  of  5  feet.  The  principal  affluents 
of  the  Suck  are  the  Bally  glass  rivulet  and  5  or  6 
other  tiny  streams  from  the  east,  and  the  Ballyhaigue, 
the  Shivon,  the  Ahascragb,  and  various  smaller 
streams  from  the  west.  Floods  of  great  extent 
occur  upon  several  of  the  reaches  of  the  river,  oc- 
casioned partly  by  artificial  obstructions  and  partly 
by  natural  sluggishness,  and  producing  a  great  aggre- 
gate of  mischief  upon  meadows  and  other  low  lands. 
The  bridges  across  the  river  occur  at  Castlerea, 
Wellsborough,  Ballymoe,  Donamon,  Cartle-Coote, 
Castle-Strange,  Athleague,  Rockwood,  Mount- Tal- 
bot,  Ballyforan,  Hallygill,  aud  Ballinasloe.  "  The 
Suck,"  observes  Mr.  Weld,  "  has  been  described  as 
nearly  analogous,  in  its  character,  to  the  Shannon  ; 
that  is,  the  beds  of  each  river  are  traversed  by  ledges, 
composed  sometimes  of  limestone,  but  more  com- 
monly of  compact  limestone  gravel,  which  damming 
up  the  waters,  divide  the  rivers  into  long  reaches, 
in  many  instances  nearly  on  a  dead  level.  But  al- 
though the  Suck  expands  in  several  places,  more 
particularly  in  the  broad  valleys  where  the  bottoms 
are  boggy  and  marshy,  yet  it  has  no  lakes  like  the 
Shannon.  Over  the  shallows  formed  by  these  bars, 
and  at  the  falls  usually  found  below  them,  the  waters 
run  with  considerable  velocity,  and  in  periods  of 
floods  with  impetuosity ;  but  in  many  of  the  reaches, 
for  several  miles  together,  the  current  is  deep  and 
smooth,  in  some  few  places  almost  imperceptible ; 
in  others  rolling  in  circling  eddies  amongst  the  islands 
with  which  the  river  Suck  abounds.  The  scenery 
amongst  these  islands,  tufted  with  thickets  and  bor- 
dered with  reeds  and  sedge,  is  occasionally  pleasing, 
and  it  is  still  more  so  where  the  river  winds,  as  it 
does  in  several  parts  of  its  course,  under  high  banks 
covered  with  dense  woods,  or  at  the  base  of  gently 
swelling  grounds  clothed  with  rich  verdure,  and  en- 
livened by  herds  of  cattle.  But  where  the  river 
pursues  its  way  through  the  bogs  and  marshes,  no- 
thing can  well  be  imagined  more  ugly  or  dreary. 
Near  its  junction  with  the  Shannon  there  are  bogs 
of  more  than  •  mile  in  breadth,  extending  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  margin  of  the  river. 
The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Suck,  as  it  appear- 
ed to  me,  are  about  Mount  -  Talbot,  Rockwood, 
Castle  -  Strange,  Curraghmore,  where  the  banks, 
occasionally  high,  are  diversified  by  considerable 
reaches  of  woods  and  plantations;  the  river  also 
makes  some  very  beautiful  bends.  Immediately 
above  the  bridge  at  Ballinasloe,  the  scenery  is  also 
pleasing,  the  stream  gliding  amongst  tufted  islands, 
with  a  brisk  current,  and  keening  the  gay  painted 
little  boats,  riding  at  anchor  before  the  town,  in  con- 
stant movement,  swinging  from  side  to  side.  About 
Donamon,  the  breadth  of  the  valley  is  considerable, 
and  the  bottoms  being  overspread  with  marsh  and 
bog,  the  Suck  is  nearlv  lost  to  view,  from  the  Ros- 
common side,  or  is  only  distinguishable  where  it  di- 
lates into  pools,  for  lakes  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
railed.  Donamon-castle,  wlm-h  -tat, (is  on  thv  d.r. 
way  side,  appeurs  surrounded  with  woods,  but  the 
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valley  beneath  is  a  dreary  scene."— The  Suck  has. 
at  its  mouth,  the  appearance  of  a  very  fine  navigable 
river ;  yet,  except  for  row-boats  and  for  rtat.bottoroed 
boat*  of  light  burden,  it  is  not  navigable  even  to 
Ballinasloe.  A  favourite  project  was  long  enter, 
tained  of  opening  a  navigation  upon  it  to  Ballinasloe, 
and  it  occasioned  the  making  of  various  surveys  at 
different  periods  commencing  in  1802 ;  but  it  was,  at 
length,  practically  terminated  by  the  questionable 
measure  of  cutting  a  canal  to  Ballinasloe,  in  exten- 
sion of  the  Grand  Canal.  «'  If,"  says  Mr.  C.  W. 
Williams,  the  active  and  enlightened  promoter  of 
steam  navigation,  "  the  £40,000  granted  for  the  Bal- 
linasloe Canal  had  been  accompanied  by  an  obligation 
to  pay  interest,  it  would  not  hare  been  asked  for 
probably.  The  Company  might  have  expended  the 
money  so  as  to  produce  more  immediate  profit.  The 
Suck,  for  example,  it  is  said,  might  have  been  made 
navigable  to  Ballinasloe  for  half  the  sum."  "  This 
river,  from  its  junction  with  the  Shannon  to  Bally- 
foran  Bridge,"  says  Mr.  Thomas  Rhodes,  "is  for  the 
principal  part  so  fine  a  river,  and  of  such  noble  di- 
mensions, and  so  capable  of  being  made  navigable  at 
all  seasons,  that  it  would  seem  almost  a  perversion 
of  reason  to  think  of  making  canals  in  the  line  of  its 
vicinity,  when  facilities  offer  themselves,  as  tbey  do, 
of  a  much  less  expensive  nature  and  superior  de- 
scription, for  internal  traffic  by  the  river." 

SUGARLOAF.  a  bill  in  the  parish  of  Kilburne, 
barony  of  Middletbird,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
Like  other  bills  and  mountains  of  the  same  name, 
it  has  acquired  its  designation  from  the  circumstance 
of  possessing  an  abrupt  and  conical  outline.  At  this 
hill  is  a  very  noble  cromlech,  the  most  perfect  in  the 
eounty.  "  Four  oblong  masses  of  rock,  elevated 
on  their  extremities,  support  a  table-stone  or  altar 
of  considerable  magnitude,  the  height  of  which  is 
about  20  feet.  The  workmanship  is  altogether  rude 
and  unpretending.  Within  tbe  space  enclosed  by 
the  uprights  or  pillars,  a  single  stone  stands  entirely 
detached  from  the  sides  and  covering  of  the  altar.  ' 
Tbe  cromlech  stands  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west ;  and  its  covering  stone  is  eblorite  slate, — its 
upright  tftones,  siliceous  slate.  Adjacent  to  the 
cromlech  are  the  ruins  of  a  eburcfa,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  county. 

SUGARLOAF,  co.  Cork.    See  Ghoul. 

SUGARLOAF  (Gbbat).  a  mountain  in  tbe 
southern  district  of  tbe  parish  of  Kilmaeanoge,  bar- 
ony of  Ratbdown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinater.  It  is 
situated  2J  miles  south  by  east  of  Ennislurry,  and 
3$  south-south-west  of  Bray  ;  it  lifts  its  summit  to 
the  altitude  of  1,651  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
it  forms  a  noble  background  to  a  series  of  views, 
particularly  to  one  southward  from  tbe  Sealp ;  it 
Las  at  first  a  spreading  outline  beautifully  surfaced 
with  cultivation,  but  eventually  soars  into  a  cone  of 
quartz- rock ;  it  is  of  easy  aseent  from  the  higher 
part  of  the  ro*d  from  Dublin  to  Roundwood  and 
Glendalough  ;  and  it  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean  and  mountain  scenery, 
with  all  the  «liversities  of  glen,  valley,  plain,  forest, 
and  upland,  which  so  powerfully  anil  nchlv  charac- 
terize the  northern  section  of  Wicklow.  The  moun- 
tain, on  a  close  view,  and  seen  out  of  grouping  with 
adjacent  mountains,  loses  much  of  its  su'  " 
seen  at  such  a  distance,  particularly  from  tbe 
as  to  be  tbe  prominent  one  of  various  features  in  a 
general  landscape,  it  makes  a  mighty  display  of  many 
of  the  bast  elements  of  tbe  picturesque.  •*  Looking 
across  a  broad,  deep,  and  shadowy  glen,"  savs  tbe 
author  of  the  '  Guide  to  Wicklow,1  "  the  greater 
Sugarloaf  raises  its  imposing  form  against  the  south. 
As  a  picturesque  object,  it  varies  according  to  the 
position  of  the  sun,  or  the  varying  disposition  of 


the  heavens.  We  have  seen  it  from  this  point, 
upon  a  cloudless  noon,  across  tbe  clear  gray  interval 
of  interposing  air,  vast,  shadeless.  but  clothed  in  its 
garb  of  mountain  hues,  with,  perhaps,  some  three 
or  four  figures  in  the  distance,  toiling  up  its  sultry 
side.  Again  we  have  seen  it  from  the  same  point, 
upon  some  shadowy  day.  standing  like  a  mountain 
monarch  amidst  its  levee  of  subject  bills,  attired  in  a 
splendid  robe  of  beams,  which  seemed  to  fall  down 
over  its  graceful  sboulders,  from  a  superb  tiara  of 
clouds  over  head,  among  which  the  aun  lay  like 
a  chrysolite  of  purest  fire.  For  these  effects  tbe 
pedestrian  must  choose  his  day — we  recommend  the 
shadowy,  as  harmonizing  by  far  the  best  with  the 
general  character  of  the  scenery." 

SUGARLOAF  (Little),  a  mountain  on  the 
mutual  border  of  the  parishes  of  Bray,  Delgany,  and 
Kilmaeanoge,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow. 
Leinster.  Its  summit  is  situated  I  ,J  mile  north-ea*t 
of  the  summit  of  the  Great  Sugarloaf,  I }  west -north- 
west of  Bray  Head,  and  2  south  of  the  town  of  Bray  ; 
it  possesses  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1 , 120  feet ; 
and  it  is  easy  of  ascent,  and  commands  a  better  view 
than  even  that  obtained  from  Bray  Head,  of  the 
Wicklow  coast  and  the  adjacent  country.  The 
mountain  "  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  land, 
scape,  and,  from  its  isolated  position  and  breadth  of 
base,  breaks  and  diversifies  into  the  most  pleasing 
forms  tbe  country  lying  immediatelv  around  it."  In 
a  number  of  views,  it  groups  magnificently  with  tbe 
Great  Sugarloaf;  and,  in  common  with  that  superb 
mountain,  is  seen  to  best  advantage  from  the  Scalp. 
Its  north-east  side  is  steep  and  grandly  featured, 
overhangs  the  richly  wooded  parks  of  the  noble  de- 
mesne of  Kilruddery,  and  is  partly  disposed  in  tbe 
deer-park  attached  to  that  demesne,  and  partly  in 
recently-formed  and  very  beautiful  drives  and  pro- 
menades. 

SUIR  (The),  a  great  and  beautiful  river,  partly 
of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Wexford,  Leinster, 
but  chiefly  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Water- 
tun!.  Munster.  It  rises  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  parish  of  Bourney,  barony  of  Ikerrin.  co*. 


irish  of  Bourney,  barony  oi 
Tipperary,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nore,  and  on  the  mountain  ot  Borresroe,  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  the  Devil's-Bit  range,  2j  miles  south-east 
of  Money  gall.    It  flows  74  miles  eastward,  south- 
eastward, and  southward,  chiefly  through  the  barony 
of  Ikerrin,  but  partly  between  that  barony  and  Elio- 
gurty,  to  Templemore ;  8  miles  southward,  through 
Eliugurty,  to  Thurles;  3}  miles  southward  and  west- 
ward, through  Eliogurty,  to  Holyeross ;  9  miles 
south-south-westward,  through  Khogurty,  between 
Middletbird  and  Kilnemanagh,  and  through  Clan. 
William  to  Golden-bridge ;  8|  miles  south  by  east- 
ward, through  Clanwilliam,  between  Clanwilliam 
and  Middlethird,  and  through  West  Iffa  and  Otfa, 
to  Cahir ;  1  miles  south-south-eastward,  south-east- 
ward, and  eastward,  through  West  Iffa  and  Offa, 
to  the  boundary  with  co.  Waterford ;  6$  miles  north- 
ward, eastward,  and  east-north-eastward,  along  the 
boundary  between  00.  Tipperary  and  co.  Waterford. 
to  Clonmel;  10  miles  eastward,  along  the  boundary 
between  co.  Tipperary  and  co.  Waterford,  to  Car- 
rick-on-Suir  ;  \j  mile  eastward,  along  tbe  same 
boundary  to  the  first  point  of  contact  with  Leinster, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Leenane;  12  miles  eastward, 
south-eastward,  south-south- eastward,  north-east- 
ward, and  south-eastward,  along  the  boundary  be. 
tween  co.  Kilkenny  and  co.  Waterford,  and  through 
the  liberties  or  parliamentary  borough  of  Waterford. 
to  the  city  of  Waterford  ;  3}  miles  eastward  and 
east-north -east  ward,  through  the  liberties  of  Water- 
ford,  and  along  the  boundary  between  co.  Waterford 
and  co.  Kilkenny,  to  Checkpoint,  the 
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influx  of  the  Barrow ;  2}  miles  southward  and  south- 
eastward, along  the  boundary  between  co.  Water- 


ford  and  co.  Wexford,  to  Passage;  and  (14  miles 
southward,  under  the  name  of  Waterford  Harbour, 


and  on  the  boundary  between  co.  Waterford  and  co 
Wexford,  to  the  ocean.    But  all  these  distances  are 
measured  in  a  series  of  straight  linet ;  so  that  the 
sum  of  them  ia  far  short  of  the  distance  actually 
run  by  the  river  along  the  sinuosities  of  its  bed. 
The  principal  affluents  of  the  Suir  upon  its  left  bank, 
are  the  Black  river  above  Thurles,  the  Honor  be- 
tween Clonmel  and  Carrick-on-Suir.  the  Leenane 
1  {  mile  below  Carrick-on-Suir,  the  Pill  1 J  mile  be- 
low the  influx  of  the  Leenane.  the  Black  water  2 
miles  above  Waterford,  and  the  Barrow  at  the 
junction-point  of  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Kil- 
kenny, and  Wexford, — the  hut  so  mighty  a  river  as 
boldly  to  compete  with  the  Suir  in  both  length  and 
volume,  and  considerably  to  excel  it  in  commercial 
importance.    See  Barbow.    The  principal  affluents 
on  the  left  bank,  are  the  Clodiagh  between  Holy- 
cross  and  Golden-bridge,  the  Aherlow  a  little  above 
Cahir,  the  Tar  l|  mile  above  the  first  point  of  con- 
tact with  co.  Waterford,  the  Nier  at  the  first  point 
of  contact  with  co.  Waterford,  the  Clodagh  5}  miles 
below  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  the  St.  John's  at  the 
eity  of  Waterford.    The  fall  of  the  Suir  everywhere 
above  Clonmel  is  sufficiently  great  to  give  the  stream 
a  purling,  trotting,  and  merry  current,  perfectly  free 
from  the  sluggishness  and  stagnancy  of  such  streams 
as  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck,  and  yet  not  so  rapid 
as  to  become  turbulent  or  impetuous.    The  scenery 
of  the  banks  is  everywhere  beautiful,  occasionally 
grand,  sometimes  lusciously  lovely,  often  surpass- 
ingly brilliant,  and  aggregately  replete  with  at  once 
variety,  power,  and  picturesque  composition ;  it  con- 
stitutes a  main  part  of  the  attractions  of  the  four 
very  beautiful  counties  to  which  it  belongs  ;  it  reci- 
procates beauties,  both  rich  and  numerous,  with  the 
principal  towns  upon  its  banks;  and  it  comprises 
most  of  the  gorgeous  expanse  of  the  Golden- Vale, 
and  shares  in  the  magnificence  of  the  Devils-Bit, 
the  Bilboa,  the  Galtees,  the  Knockmeledown,  the 
Cummeragh,  the  Slievenaman,  ami  the  Boley  moun- 
tains.   See  Tipperarv,  Waterford,  Kileennt, 
Wexford,  Thurles.  Templemore.  Uoltcross, 
Golden,  Cahir,  Cjlonmkl,  Carricr,  Galtees, 
Krocrmeledown,  Cummeragh,  and  Slievena- 
mar.    m  When  King  William,  in  his  march  to  Car- 
rick,"  says  Mr.  Tighe,  "  gained  the  summit  of  the 
hilb  that  overlook  Iverk,  and  beheld  the  noble  course 
of  this  river  flowing  through  a  district  emphatically 
«Ued  the  Golden- Vale,  winding  beneath  the  towers 
of  two  ancient  towns,  and  emptying  itself  at  last 
uto  a  capacious  harbour,  where  it  meets  its  brother 
streams ;  when  he  beheld  on  its  opposite  bank  steep 
Wis  presenting  masses  of  foliage,  backed  by  th« 
rocky  summits  of  a  chain  of  mountains  ;  when  he  be- 
held beneath  him  a  country  which  nature  had  partly 
clothed  with  wood,  which  art  bad  embellished  with 
cultivation,  and  crowned  with  castles;  he  is  reported 
hy  tradition,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  the  first  emo- 
tions of  surprise,  to  have  exclaimed.  '  This,  indeed, 
u  *  country  worth  fighting  for.'" — The  navigation 
of  the  Suir  might,  with  the  aid  of  a  series  of  canals, 
be  conducted  for  boats  of  light  burden,  so  far  up 
probably  as  Thurles ;  it  might  also,  without  any 
great  achievement  of  engineering,  be  connected  by 
canals  with  the  navigation  of  the  Black  water  and 
the  Shannon  ;  yet  it  actually  extends,  for  practical 
Purposes,  no  higher  than  to  Clonmel ;  it  is  effected 
even  thither  with  great  difficulty,  the  boatmen  ex. 
Pending  no  small  labour  in  forcing  barges  through 
we  numerous  shallows  and  rapids  ;  and  it  has  drawn 
proportionably  far  less  attention,  and  won  for  its  im 


prove  men  t  a  far  smaller  amount  of  public  money, 
than  most  of  the  other  natural  inland  navigations 
of  Ireland.  Vessels  of  nearly  800  tons  sail  up  to  the 
quay  of  Waterford :  and  vessels  of  120  tons  are  navi- 
gated up  to  Carrick-on-Suir.  In  1838,  the  trade- 
boats  plying  to  Clonmel  belonged  to  10  proprietors, 
averaged  from  20  to  40  tons  burden,  and  usually  car. 


ried,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  about  3,000  tons.  No 
tolls  are  levied  ;  and  the  freights  charged  per  ton  are 
3s.  9d.  for  timber,  4s.  for  salt,  coals,  and  general 
merchandise,  and  4s.  6d.  for  agricultural  produce. 
Most  of  the  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Suir  are  private 
property ;  and  the  fishing  has  greatly  increased,— 
the  fish  greatly  diminished. 

SULLANE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  the  county  of  Cork,  Munster.  It  rises 
among  the  Derrynasaggnrt  mountains,  on  the  west- 
ern verge  of  the  county,  and  rims  10$  miles  east- 
ward to  Maeroom,  $  of  a  mile  eastward  to  the  in- 
flux of  the  Clash  yd  ufT,  and  14  mile  southward  to  a 
confluence  with  the  Lee.  Its  last  stretch  of  1$  mile 
Is  on  the  boundary  between  West  Muskerry  and 
Ea»t  Muskerry  ;  and  the  whole  of  its  previous 
course  is  within  the  former  of  these  baronies.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Foharus  and  the  Glashy- 
duff,  both  from  the  north,  and  the  former  24  miles 
above  Maeroom ;  but  it  receives  also  several  other 
rivulets  from  lateral  glens,  and  numerous  rills  and 
mountain  torrents  from  the  adjoining  uplands ;  and 
it  possesses  a  considerably  larger  volume  than  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  comparative  brevity  of  its 
course.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  was  fought 
and  won  a  fierce  battle  by  Brian  Boromh.  See 
Laney. 

SULL  ATOBBER  f  The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county 
of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
issues  from  beneath  a  limestone  rock  about  I  i  mile 
north  of  the  town,  turns  a  corn-mill  in  its  progress 
to  the  sea,  and  falls  into  Belfast  Lough  at  the  suburb 
called  the  Scotch  Quarters. 

SUMMER  HILL,  a  small  post-town  in  the  parish 
of  Laracor,  barony  of  Lower  Moyfenragb,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.    It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road 
from  Trim  to  Kilcock  with  that  from  Dublin  to 
Mullingar,  5  miles  south -south -east  of  Trim,  5l 
north-north-west  of  Kilcock,  9  east-south-east  of 
Ballivor,  10  west-north- west  of  Dunboyne,  and  18 
west-north- west  of  Dublin.    It  is  a  neat  well-built 
place,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  richest  portions  ot 
the  rich  plain  of  Meath ;  yet  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay. 
The  demesne  of  Summerhill  adjoining  it  on  the 
south,  and  of  great  extent,  was,  not  many  l 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland ;  but  it 
been  nearly  denuded  of  its  venerable  and  magnificent 
woods,  and  is  in  the  fair  way  to  become  a  scene  of  com- 
parative  desolation.     The  mansion  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Grecian  architecture ;  but  is  now  reduced 
to  a  condition  too  sadly  in  keeping  with  the  demesne. 
The  estate  of  Summerhill  was  the  property  of  the 
ancient  and  opulent  family  of  Rowley,  and  still 
belongs  to  their  descendant,  Lord  Longford.  '*  This 
estate,"  says  Brewer,  "  was  possessed,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century,  by  the  baronet  family  ot 
Langford,  from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage,  in  the 
person  of  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
Hercules  Langford,  in  the  year  1683,  to  the  family 
of  Rowley,  ennobled  in  \~t>5.    The  titles  of  Vis. 
count  Langford  and   Baron  8ummerhill  became 
extinct  on  the  decease  of  Hercules,  the  first  Vis. 
count,  whose  mother  had  been  advanced  to  the  peer- 
age  as  ViscounteM  Langford  and  Baroness  Sum- 
merhill, with  Umitation  of  those  honours  to  her  heirs 
male  by  her  husband,  the  Right  Hon.  Hercules  Lang- 
ford Rowley.    This  and  the  other  estates  of  the 
family  of  Rowley,  descended,  on  the  above 
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to  Frances  Rowley,  niece  of  the  deceased  nobleman, 
who  married  her  first  cousin.  Clot  worthy,  third  son 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Bective,  who  has  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  Rowley,  and  was  created  Baron 
Langford  of  Sumroerhill  in  the  year  1800."  Within 
a  mile  of  the  town  are  al«o  the  seats  of  Spring-  val  ley 
and  Ballygortagh ;  and  in  the  near  vicinity  are  the 
vestiges  of  the  interesting  quondam  demesne  of  Dan- 
oak  :  which  see.  Fairs  are  held  at  Summerhill  on 
April  30,  June  9,  Sept.  22,  and  Nov.  25.  A  court 
of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio. 
of  Meath  takes  name  from  Summerhill,  and  has 
Is  here  and  at  Dangan.  Area  of  the  town,  15 
».  Pop.,  in  1831.  331;  in  1841, 287.  Houses46. 
SUMMERS-COVE.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Ringcoran,  east  side  of  Kinsale  harbour,  barony  of 
Kinsale,  eo.  Cork,  Munster. 

SUMMERVILLE,  a  fishing  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Cor  bally,  barony  of  Gualtier,  co.  Waterford, 
Munster.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Tramore 
harbour,  at  the  strait  or  channel  between  Tramore 
bay  and  the  Back  Strand ;  but  though  a  coast-guard 
station,  and  one  of  the  principal  fishing  villages  of 
the  barony,  it  is  a  very  poor  place.  Immediately 
adjoining  it  is  the  villa  of  Summerville,  the  lodge  of 
Earl  Forte  scue. 

SUNDERLIN,  a  lake  in  the  parishes  of  Killare 
and  Ballymore,  haif-a-mile  north  of  the  town  of 
Ballymore,  barony  of  Rath  con  rath,  co.  Westmeath, 
Loins  ter.  It  contains  some  islets.  Its  length  is  } 
of  a  mile  ;  and  its  area  within  Killare  is  49  acres,  3 
roods,  21  perches,— and  within  Ballymore,  91  acres, 
1  rood,  24  perches. 

SUNFISH-BANK,  a  large  and  interesting  fish, 
ing-bank  off  the  west  coast  of  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
Its  centre  is  situated  12  miles  north-west  by  west  of 
Innisboffin,  15}  west-south-west  of  Clare  Island,  and 
24  south-west  of  Slievemore  in  Achill.  "Just 


within  sight  of  the  highland  of  Achill  Island,"  says 
Mr.  Niromo,  "is  the  ground  called  the  Sunfish- 
Bank  ;  we  are  on  it  with  Slievemore-Achill,  about 
east -north -east  per  compass,  70  to  90  fathoms. 
This  bank  is  remarkable  from  the  break  of  the  tide 
on  it,  with  ebb  and  flood,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
ridge  of  land  extending  from  the  Blaskets  to  Erris 
Head,  in  about  70  fathoms.  Half-a-milc  farther  off, 
we  have  15  fathoms  more  water,  and  the  increase  of 
dept  h  is  also  considerable  within  it ;  the  water  out- 
side deepens  quickly  to  100  fathoms  and  upwards; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  this  bank  is  near  the 
edge  of  soundings.  This  place  is  frequented  in 
spring  by  the  sunfish  or  basking  shark,  the  best 
season  being  the  last  week  bi  April,  or  first  in  May ; 
they  come  hither  from  the  north,  and  are  seen  from 
Tory  Island  to  beyond  the  Blaskcts;  in  fine  weather 
they  come  to  the  surface  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, when  they  are  pursued  and  struck  with  har- 
poons, for  the-  sake  of  their  oil,  of  which  one  fish 
will  yield  to  the  extent  of  7  to  10  barrels.  The  fish 
arc  in  considerable  numbers  together,  and  easily  got  at 
in  a  fine  day  ;  but  the  weather  at  this  season  is  very 
uncertain,  and  the  swell  so  great,  that  frequently  there 
are  hardly  any  fish  caught ;  in  1822,  for  example, 
there  were  only  two  killed.  Should  a  fine  day  or 
two  occur,  during  the  season,  there  may,  however, 
be  from  30  to  40  killed  .  but  in  such  a  owe,  the  fish 
make  off  speedily  to  the  south,  as  the  fishermen  say, 
whenever  they  smell  the  blood." 

BUTTONS  and  HORSEWOOD,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns,  and  co.  of  Wex- 
Lei ngter.    Post-town,  Priesthaggard. 
SWANLINBAR,  a  small  post-town  in  the  parish 
of  Kinawley,  barony  of  Tulkgbagh.  co.  Cavan, 
It  stand*  on  the  rivulet  Cloddagh,  and  ou 


the  road  from  Enniskillen  to  Ballinamorc,  5  furlong* 
south  of  the  boundary  with  co.  Cavan,  34  miles 
south  of  Florence-court  Cross-roads,  8  north-west 
of  Ballyeonnel,  and  94  south  by  west  of  Ennis- 
killen. Though  the  country  so  near  as  Florence- 
court  is  lusciously  beautiful ;  yet  the  district  im- 
mediately around  Swanlinbar  is  wild,  mountainous, 
and  almost  savagely  romantic,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected on  the  west  with  the  congeries  of  dreary 
alpine  uplands  which  lie  around  the  sources  of  the 
Shannon.  The  summit  of  C ratty,  1,215  feet  in 
altitude,  is  situated  1 1  mile  west  of  Swanlinbar  ; 
that  of  Lcgavagra,  1,279  feet,  2J  miles  south-east ; 
and  that  of  Cuilcagh,  2,188  feet,  34  miles  west- 
north-west.  The  only  seat  in  the  vicinity,  within 
co.  Cavan,  is  Tireahan-  lodge.  A  chalybeate  spa 
at  Swanlinbar  long  drew  to  the  town  considerable 
numbers  of  invalids  and  eunuyees  in  quest  of  health 
and  recreation.  The  well  is  situated  within  an 
ornamental  enclosure,  laid  out  with  shrubberies  and 
gravel  walks.  The  town  contains  a  church,  a 
Methodist  meeting-bouse,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  dispensary,  and  a  constabulary  barrack ;  and  it  is 
the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  7  districts  of  the  con- 
stabulary of  Cavan.  The  dispensary  is  within  the 
Poor-law  union  of  Enniskillen  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
expended  £128  16s.  5d.,  and  made  3,29(5  dispensa- 
tions of  medicine.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  every  month.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Feb.  2,  March  30,  May  18,  June  29. 
July  27,  Aug.  18,  Sept.  14.  Oct.  13,  Nov.  27,  and 
Dec.  21.  Area  of  the  town,  23  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  398;  in  1841,  492.  Houses  91.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  25;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  52 ;  in  other  pursuits,  27.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  6 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  51  ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  39 ;  on  means  not  specified,  8. 

SWANTONSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Skull,  and  vicinity  of  Ballydebob,  western  division 
of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 

SWAT TER AG H,  or  Swatraoh,  a  village  in 
the  parish  of  Maghera,  barony  of  Loughinsholin,  co. 
Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  stands  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  parish,  on  the  river  Clody,  and  on 
the  mail-road  from  Coleraine  to  Armagh,  3$  miles 
north  of  Maghera,  4  south  by  east  of  Garvagb,  and 
44;  south-west  of  Kilrea.  The  summit  of  Cairo- 
togfaer,  1,521  feet  in  altitude,  is  situated  34  miles  to 
the  west-south- west;  and  the  hill  of  Swatteragh  is 
so  near  as  to  send  down  its  eastern  skirts  to  the  vil- 
lage. Here  is  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  Fairs 
are  held  on  March  5,  May  17,  July  17.  and  Dee.  3. 
Area  of  the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  214  . 
in  1841,  238.    Houses  46. 

SWEEP  (The),  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
madan,  barony  of  Middlethird,  4  miles  south-west 
by  west  of  Waterford,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  In 
I  its  vicinity  are  the  seats  of  Whitfield,  and  Mount- 
|  Congreve,  Butlerstown,  Wood-villa,  and  Ballyduif. 
— the  first  and  the  second  the  beautiful  residences  of 


respectively  W 
Congreve,  'Esq. 

SWILLAN  (Lough).    See  Sillan. 

SWILLY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  baronies  of 
Kilmacrenan  and  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It 
rises  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
Conwal ;  it  runs  10  miles  east-north-eastward,  put 
Letterkenny  to  the  commencement  of  an  estuarial 
expansion  at  Barn-Hill,  3  miles  below  Letterkenny; 
and  it  proceeds  54  miles  north-eastward  as  an  estu- 
ary ,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  I  £  mile,  but  reduced 
at  low  water  to  mere  river  volume,  to  a  full  expan- 
sion into  Lough  S  willy,  2  miles  above  Inch.  The 
basin  of  the  stream,  from  its  source  to  the 
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of  Foxhall,  3  mile*  above  Letterkenny,  is  a  pictur- 
esque mountain  glen ;  and  thence  to  Lough  S willy, 
it  is  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  screened  with  con- 
siderable hills,  whose  heights  and  escarpments  are  a 
brilliant  diversity  of  moorland,  pastoral  verdure, 
tillage-ground,  woodland,  craggy  knoll,  and  rocky 
precipice. 

S WILLY  (Louoh),  a  large,  long,  and  ramified 
inlet  of  the  sea,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It,  in  a  general  view,  extends  southward,  between 
the  peninsula  of  Innishowen  and  the  main  body  of 
the  county ;  and  has  the  barony  of  Innishowen  on 
the  east,  the  barony  of  Raphoe  on  the  south,  and  the 
barony  of  Kilmacrenan  on  the  west.  The  parishes 
of  Innishowen  upon  its  shores  are  Clonmany,  Desert- 
egney,  Lower  Fahan,  Upper  Fahan,  and  Burt,  be- 
sides that  of  Inch,  lying  insulated  in  its  bosom  ;  the 
parishes  of  Raphoe  upon  its  shores  arc  All-Sainta, 
Raymoghy,  and  Leek ;  and  the  parishes  of  Kilma- 
crenan upon  its  shores  are  Aghanunshin,  Aghnish, 
Tullyfern,  Killygarvan,  and  Clondevaddock.  The 
towns  and  principal  villages  upon  its  shores  are  Bun- 
crana, in  Lower  Fahan  ;  Churchtown,  in  Upper 
Fahan  ;  Newtown  •  Conyngham,  in  All  -  Saints ; 
Manor  -Conyngham,  in  Kaymoghv ;  Ramelton,  in 
Aughnish;  and  Rathmullen,  in  Killygarvan.  The 


Lough  enters  between  Dunaff  Head  on  the  east,  and 
Fannat  Point  on  the  west,  and  has  a  width  at  the 
entrance  of  3}  miles ;  and  it  first  extends  5  miles 
southward  to  Dunree-Fort,  with  a  maximum  width 
of  4  miles,  and  a  minimum  width  of  2  miles  ;  it  next 
4  miles  south-east  by  southward  to  Bun- 
with  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  width  of  re- 
spectively 2  miles  and  1|  mile;  it  next  extends  3 
miles  southward  to  Inch  Island,  with  a  maximum 
and  ii  minimum  width  of  respectively  2  miles  and  1) 
mile ;  it  then  sends  off  a  subordinate  branch  round 
the  east  and  south  aidea  of  Inch,  with  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum  width  of  respectively  1}  mile  and  £ 
of  a  mile;  and  it  extends  its  main  body  in  two 
stretches,  the  first  3}  miles  south-westward  and 
southward  to  the  foot  of  the  estuary  of  the  S willy, 
with  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  width  of  respec- 
tively 2  miles  and  1  i  mile,  and  the  second  5  J  miles 
south-westward  up  the  estuary  of  the  S willy,  with 
a  maximum  width  of  1 1  mile.  The  principal  creeks 
or  offsets  are  Bally viesloker  bay.  in  the  parish  of 
Clondevaddock;  Owenamara,  Lamb's- Head,  Mill, 
and  Kerr's  bays,  all  tiny  creeks,  in  the  parish  of 
Killygarvan  ,  Portbane,  a  little  cove,  in  the  parish 
f  Desertegney;  the  si 


comparatively  large  expansion,  of 
the  nature  of  a  lagoon,  opposite  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity of  Inch  Island ;  the  comparatively  large  es- 
tuary of  the  Leenane,  up  to  the  town  of  Ramelton  ; 
a  considerable  expansion  in  All- Saints,  up  to  New- 
town-Conyngham  ;  and  the  navigable  water-way  of 
the  river  Swilly,  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Letterkenny. 
In  the  first  stretch  of  the  Lougfi,  or  between  its  en- 
trance and  Dunree  Fort,  are  the  rocks  called  the 
Five  Fingers,  those  called  the  8 willy  Rocks,  and 
'  tiny  islets  near  the  west  shore.  Between  the 
( and  Buncrana,  are  Dunree  Fort  on  the  east 
two  batteries  on  the  west  shore.  At 
Fannat  Point  is  a  lighthouse  showing  a  fixed  light, 
and  indicating  the  entrance  to  the  Lough  ;  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  this  lighthouse  during  1840,  was 
£428  12s.  2d.,_ during  1843,  £282  17s.  8d.  Spring 
tides  rise  within  the  Lough  to  the  height  of  18  feet. 
The  shores  below  Buncrana  are  prevailingly  bluff 
sum!  cliffy,  and  are  washed  to  the  edge  at  low  water ; 
but  those  above  Buncrana  rapidly  soften  in  feature, 
and  aggregately  glide  off  into  extensive  strands  at 
low  water ;  and  the  bed  of  the  Lough  round  the  east 
and  south  sides  of  Inch,  and  within  the  estuary  of 


the  Swilly.  is  nearly  all  dry  at  low  water.  The 
capucities  of  the  Lough  for  navigation  and  anchorage 
are  singularly  rich,  yet  minister  surpassingly  little 
to  the  purposes  and  prosperities  of  actual  commerce. 
The  immediate  sea-boards  from  the  entrance  up  to 
Inch  Island  are  mixedly  hilly  and  mountainous,  and 
aggregately  grand  and  imposing;  and  those  above  Inch 
Island  exhibit  such  free  and  incessant  inteniuxtures 
of  low  grounds,  undulations,  gentle  hills,  and  the 
diversified  features  produced  by  different  soils  and 
treatments,  as  to  be  of  decidedly  pleasing  character, 
and  to  present  a  considerable  amount  of  middle-rate 
picturesqueness.  The  principal  height*,  from  the 
entrance  to  Inch,  are.  on  the  east  shore,  Raghten- 
more,  1,666  feet  in  altitude,— Milltown,  1, 373  feet, 
— Aghawcel.  1,106  feet,— Clonglash,  855  feet,— 
Craig,  749  feet, — and  Scalp,  1,589  feet;  on  Inch 
itself,  a  height  of  757  feet ;  and  on  the  west  coast, 
Elagh  Hill.  506  feet,— «  height  2}  miles  south  of 
Elagh  Hill.  751  feet,  —  Knockalla,  1,196  feet,— 
Crogban,  1,007  feet,— and  Mass  Hill,  1,152  feet. 
In  1841,  about  2,000  acres  of  the  bed  of  Lough 
Swilly  were  reclaimed  from  the  tide,  embanked,  and 
completely  drained  by  an  English  Company. 

SWINEFORD,  a  small  market  and  post  town  in 
the  parish  of  Kilconduff,  barony  of  Gallen,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaugbt.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Ballina,  by  way  of  Strokestown  and  Ballaghatlireen, 
5|  miles  north  by  east  of  Kiltamagh,  5\  west-south- 
west of  Bellaghy,  9  east-south-east  of  Foxford,  12} 
north-east  by  east  of  Castlebar,  14  west  by  north  of 
Ballaghadireen,  16  south-east  by  south  of  Ballina, 
and  102 J  west-north-west  of  Dublin.  It  is  washed 
by  one  of  the  numerous  small  head-streams  of  the 
nver  Moy ;  and  it  borrows  embellishment  from  the 
adjoining  demesne  of  Brabazon-Park,  the  residence 
of  the  late  8ir  William  Brabazon,  Bart.  This  de- 
mesne is  rather  a  poor  and  ill-conditioned  place  for  a 
baronet  family  ;  yet  it'forms  both  a  conspicuous  and  a 
grateful  feature  in  the  midst  of  a  flat,  tame,  treeless, 
and  dreary  expanse  of  country.  The  town  is  in  an  im- 
proving state ;  and  it  possesses  a  church,  a  parsonage, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  market-house,  a  ses- 
sions-house, a  poor-law  workhouse,  a  dispensary,  a 
constabulary  barrack,  several  good  shops,  and  an  inn 
and  posting  establishment.  Fairs  are  held  on  March 
17,  May  25,  June  12,  July  -J.  Aug.  18,  Oct.  31.  and 
Dec.  18.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  one  of 
the  nine  districts  of  the  constabulary  of  Mayo,  and 
the  seat  of  courts  of  quarter-sessions  and  petty-ses- 
sions,—the  latter  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every 
month.  In  1815,  building  leases  were  granted  in 
the  town  by  it«  proprietor.  Sir  William  Brabazon ; 
and,  previous  to  that  period,  the  place  was  a  miser- 
able village.  Area  of  the  town,  60  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  813;  in  1841,  1,016.  Houses  146.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  50  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  78 ;  in  other  pursuits,  35.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  14;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  84 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  53;  on  means  not  specified,  12. 

The  8wineford  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  23d, 
and  was  declared  on  April  2,  1840.  It  lies  partly 
in  co.  Sligo,  but  chieflv  in  co.  Mayo ;  and  compre- 
hends an  area  of  133,02V>  acres,  which  contained,  in 
1831,  a  pop.  of  65,965.  Its  electoral  divisions, 
together  with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are, 
in  co.  Sligo,  Achonry,  5,119, — and  Kilmacteigue. 
7.620;  and  in  co.  Mayo,  Swineford,  5,951,— Kil- 
lasscr,  6,581.— Tuomore,  3,576, -Meclick.  3,491, 
— Bohola,  3.658,— Killeaden,  5.741,— Knock,  3.036, 

 Aughamore,  7.062, — Kilmovee,  5,491, — and  Kil- 

beagh,  8,639.  The  number  of  ex-oflicio  and  of  elected 
guardians  is  respectively  7  and  21 ;  and  of  the  latter,  3 
are  elected  by  the  division  of  Kilbeagh,  2  by  each 
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of  the  division*  of  Swineford,  Killasser,  Killeaden, 
Aughamore,  Kilmovee,  Aehonry,  and  Kilmaeteigue, 
and  1  by  each  of  the  other  di  visions.  The  two  Sligo 
divisions  lie  within  the  barony  of  Leney ;  the  di vi- 
sions  of  Knock,  Aughamore,  Kilmovee,  and  Kil- 
beagh.  lie  within  the  barony  of  Costello ;  and  the 
remaining  divisions  lie  within  the  barony  of  Gallen. 
The  number  of  valued  tenements  in  the  Leney  dis- 
tricts is  2,657. — in  the  Costello  districts,  4.265, — in 
the  Gallen  districts,  5,273, — in  the  entire  union, 
12,195;  and  of  this  total,  8,949  were  valued  under 

£5  2.647,  under  £10,-316,  under  £15,-99, 

under  £20  50,  under  £25,-36,  under  £30,-30, 

under  £40, — 18,  under  £50, — and  50,  at  and  above 
£50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property 
rated  is  £57.561  15s.  The  workhouse  was  con- 
tracted for  on  Oct.  16,  1840,— to  be  completed  in 
Feb.  1842,— to  cost  £7,100  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £1,300  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — 
to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  obtained  for  an  annual 
rent  of  £18, — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  700 
paupers.  The  total  expenditure  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843, 
was  £615  3s.  The  only  medical  charities  within 
the  union  are  dispensaries  at  Swineford,  Foxford, 
and  Kiltamagh  ;  and,  in  1840-41,  they  expended 
£526  7s. ;  and  administered  to  9,047  patients,  while 
the  Swineford  dispensary  alone  expended  £187  17s., 


and  administered  to  2.974  patients. 

SWORDS  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  counties  of 
Month  and  Dublin,  Leinster.    It  rises  in  two  head- 


streams,  the  one  on  the  south  border  of  the  barony  of 
Ratoath,  the  other  on  the  north  border  of  the  barony 
of  Dunboyne  ;  and  it  runs  74  miles  eastward  to  the 
town  of  Swords  in  co.  Dublin,  and  thence  1  mile 


north  by  eastward  to  a  confluence  with  the 
meadow  river  .  and  the  united  stream  now  turns  east- 
ward, and  falls  almost  immediately  into  the  head  of 
Malahide  bay  or  estuary.  The  Swords  rivulet  some- 
times bears  the  name  of  the  Ward:  and  it  pursues 
part  of  its  way  along  a  beautiful  dell  or  mimic  glen, 
and  is  there  crossed  by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  road 
upon  a  causeway  and  bridge  of  considerable  height. 

SWORDS,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Coo- 
lock,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Nethercross,  eo.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  The  Nethercross  -section  contains  the 
town  of  Swords  :  see  next  artiele.  Length,  south- 
ward, 4]  miles;  extreme  breadth,  :M.  Area  of  the 
Coolock  section,  5  acres.,  3  roods,  20  perches;  of 
the  Nethercross  section,  9,668  acres.  3  roods,  31 
rches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  3,722;  in 
11,  3,638.  Houses  670.  Pop.  of  the  Coolock 
section,  in  1841,  5.  House  1.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Nethercross  section,  in  1841,  1,845. 
Houses  321.  The  Act  5  and  6  Victoria,  cap.  96, 
transferred  the  townland  of  Ballymadrough  from  the 
barony  of  Balrothery  to  that  of  Nethercross,  and 
the  townland  of  Swords  glebe  from  the  barony  of 
Nethercross  to  that  of  Coolock.  The  surface  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  good  land,  lying  low,  yet 
gently  diversified  with  undulations,  considerably  em- 
bellished with  culture,  and  pleasantly  watered  by 
the  Swords  and  Broadracadow  rivulets  to  the  head 
of  Malahide  bay.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the  ex- 
treme north. west,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level 
of  100  feet.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  by 
way  of  Balbriggan,  passes  through  the  interior.  The 
principal  rural  residences  are  Brackenstown-house, 
Richard  Manders,  F.sq  j  Knockscdan-house ;  Rath- 
ingle-house;  Little- Forest-house;  Kilcronan-house ; 
Mount  -  Gamble  ;  Swords  •  house  ;  Mantua  -  house  ; 
Newport  -  house ;  Lissenhall ;  Maiden  -  house  ;  Sea. 
field,  John  Arthur,  Esq.  ;  Little  Lissenhall ;  Ro- 
gaustown-house ;  Saucerstown-house ;  and  Rathheal- 
house.  The  principal  antiquities,  apart  from  those 
in  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  ruins  of  j 


Forest -house,  the  ruins  of  Glasmore-abhey,  St. 
Cronan's-  Well, and  Sunday.  Well.  The  principal  ham- 
lets  are  Sunday- Well  and  Murray 's-bridge. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £67  3s.  10|d. ;  glebe.  £107  5s. 
One  portion  of  the  rectorial  tithes,  compounded  for 
£204  3s.  9dM  are  impropriated  to  the  prebend  of 
Swords;  and  another  portion,  compounded  for  £205 
17s.  4d.,  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The  vicarages  of  Swords 
and  K  use  alt,  and  the  curacies  of  Klllomort  and 
K  i  i.lee k  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Swords.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4.927.  Gross  income, 
£334  6s.  101d. ;  nett,  £311  14s.  4Jd.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7  Id. 
The  church  was  built  in  1818,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£2.307  13s.  10*d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  300;  attendance  150.  Two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels  in  the  parish  have  an  atten- 
dance of  respectively  1,500  and  75;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Malahide.  There  are  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  also  in  Kinsealy  and  KiUossory.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  541,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,712;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union  to  605,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,845; 
3  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their  books  264 
boys  and  218  girls ;  and  a  daily  school  in  Kinsealy 
had  28  boys  and  42  girls.  One  of  the  schools  in 
Swords  parish  was  a  pay  school  held  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel ;  one  was  aided  with  a  grant  of  £15 
a- year  from  the  National  Board ;  and  one  was  a  pub- 
lie  free-school,  for  the  children  of  residents  within 
the  old  borough  of  Swords,  supported  out  of  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  sum  of  £15,000.  granted  as 
compensation  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough 
at  the  Legislation  Union. 

SWORDS, 

A  market  and  post  town  in  the  parish  of  Swords, 
barony  of  Nethercross,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  Swords  river,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
the  road  from  Malahide  to  Ashbourne  with  the  east 
road  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  24  miles  west- north- 
west of  Malahide,  3|  north  by  east  of  San  try,  6} 
south-east  by  east  of  Ashbourne,  7  north  by  east  of 
Dublin,  7i  south  by  west  of  Balrothery,  and  16 
south  by  east  of  Drogheda. 

•l— The  steep  banks  and  lovely 


of  the  dell  of  the  8* 
ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the  dell,  the  rich  soil 
and  fine  cultivation  of  the  surrounding  fields,  and  the 
profusion  and  variety  of  the  neighbouring  villas  and 
villa-demesnes,  render  the  site  and  environs  of  the 
town  more  pleasing  than  those  of  most  in  an  equally 
flat  district  of  country.  "  A  very  interesting  road 
leads  from  Swords  tDBrazeel,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Bolton  family.  It  winds  on  a  terrace  overlook- 
ing the  glen  and  rivulet  which  nm  through  Swords; 
presently  Brackenstown-house  appears  in  view*  on 
the  opposite  descent  of  the  glen,  with  the  mills  in 
the  depth  of  the  valley,  and,  lastly,  the  ruins  of  the 
old  house  of  Brazeel.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  is  a  fine  fort,  about  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  50 
feet  in  height,  with  one  yet  distinguishable  fosse 
which  opened  into  the  river,  whence  it  could  be 
filled  when  its  defence  required  such  a  measure." 
The  group  of  the  principal  public  buildings  of  the 
town,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  and 
consisting  of  the  modern  Gothic  church,  the  massive 
square  of  a  quondam  abbey  church,  and  a  tapering  and 
perfectly  preserved  pillar-tower,  forms  a  picturesque, 
striking,  and  unique  feature  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
region  of  low  rich  country. 
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The  Tovn  and  it*  Public  Building*.]—  The  prin- 
cipal street  of  Sword*  extends  about  half-a-mile 
along  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  road,  and  consists 
chietiy  of  small  bouses ;  and  the  entire  town  has  a 
meagre  and  poor  appearance  as  to  nearly  all  its  mo- 
dern condition,  yet  makes  a  powerful  impression 
upon  a  stranger,  particularly  upon  an  antiauary,  by 
its  ancient  publie  buildings  and  its  many  historical 
association*.  "Like  most  of  our  ancient  towns," 
»*ys  a  writer  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  who, 
however,  adopts  both  the  language  and  the  blun- 
der* of  roost  popular  authors  in  Irish  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  **  Swords  appears  to  be  of  ecclesiastical 
origin.  A  sumptuous  monastery  was  founded  here 
in  the  year  £12,  by  the  great  St.  Columb,  who  ap- 
pointed St.  Finian  Lobair,  or  the  leper,  as  its  abbot, 
and  to  whom  be  gave  a  missal  or  copy  of  the  gospels, 
written  by  himself.  St.  Finian  died  before  the  close 
of  the  6th  century.  In  course  of  time,  this  monas- 
tery became  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and 
the  town  rose  into  much  importance.  It  contained 
within  its  precincts,  in  addition  to  St.  Columb's 
church,  4  other  chapels,  and  9  exterior  chapels  sub- 
servient to  the  mother  church.  Hence,  on  the  in- 
m  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Patrick,  it 
as  the  tint  of  the  13  canonries  attached  to 


that  cathedral  by  Archbishop  Comin,  and  was  subse- 
quently known  by  the  appellation  of  the  golden  pre- 
bend. There  was  also  a  nunnery  here,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown.  To  this  monastery,  the  bodies 
of  the  monarch  Brian  Boromh  and  his  son  Morogh, 
were  conveyed  in  solemn  procession  by  the  monks 
after  the  memorable  battle  of  Clontarf ;  and  after  re- 
maining a  night  were  carried  to  the  abbey  of  Duleek, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Cianan,  by  whom  they  were  conveyed  to  Armagh." 
A  re-edilication  of  the  Culdean  pile  founded  by  St. 
Columb,  and  eventually  devoted  to  the  use  of  monks, 
and  constituted  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  an  ab- 
bey, is  said  to  have  been  a  structure  of  much  archi- 
tectural beauty ;  and  its  church  was  long  used  as  the 
parochial  place  of  worship,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower  or  belfry,  was  all  swept  away  to  make 
place  for  the  present  modern  parochial  church.  The 
tower  stand*  detached  on  the  north  side  of  the  pre- 
sent church  ;  it  presents  no  indications  of  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  14th  or  15th  century ;  and  it  is  a 
massive  and  rather  lofty  square  structure,  undis- 
tinguished by  any  remarkable  architectural  features. 
The  present  church  was  completed  in  1818,  after  a 
design  by  Mr.  Trench  of  Hey  wood,  and  superintended 
by  Mr.  Farrel ;  and  is  a  substantial  edifice  of  cut 
stone,  in  the  modern  pointed  style  of  architecture. 
But  "  though  imposing  in  its  general  appearance," 
remarks  the  writer  already  quoted,  "it  is  but  a 
Kpurious  and  jejune  imitation  of  the  pointed  or  Go- 
thic style  of  architecture,  and  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  minds  so  wanting  in  good  taste 
and  feeling  as  those  which  permitted  the  removal  of 
the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey  to  erect  it  on 
site.  Similar  acts  of  wanton  destruction  are 
unfortunately  of  daily  occurrence,  and  are  any 
thing  but  honourable  to  their  perpetrators,  who, 
though  they  may  regard  such  remains  as  vestiges  of 

tr,  as  Byron 
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We  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  feel  proud 
of  this  pretending  but  tasteless  structure,  and  we 
believe  it  possible ;  but  if  the  principles  of  a  refined 
and  educated  architectural  taste  should  ever  again 
be  generally  disseminated  in  Ireland,  they  will  in- 
dulge in  a  very  different  feeling.   In  this  country,  we 


have  yet  to  learn  that  elegance  of  form  and  correct- 
ness of  design  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  are,  in  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  and  educated  architect,  quite  at- 
tainable even  with  the  limited  means  usually  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose."  The  interior  of  the  church 
has  no  division,  and  is  neat,  but  possesses  no  archi- 
tectural embellishment.  The  west  end  has  a  gal- 
lery or  organ  loft,  and  the  east  window  is  filled  with 
modern  painted  glass,  pleasingly  executed.  Bell 
says,  respecting  the  quondam  monastic  buildings, 
with  their  church,  "  Their  remains  are  chiefly  of  the 
pointed  Gothic  order,  but  from  its  appearance  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  after  its  in- 
troduction into  Ireland.  The  arches,  as  was  usual 
at  that  early  period,  arc  of  a  mixed  style,  some  cir- 
cular, others  pointed,  but  generally  of  rude  work- 
manship. The  present  walls  enclose  an  area  of  great 
extent,  and  several  parts  indicate  that  they  were 
founded  as  much  for  strength  and  protection  as  for 
any  other  purpose.  They  we  re  strongly  fortified 
with  towers,  and  their  exterior  presents  an  embat- 
tled front,  of  an  imposing  appearance,  and  from  the 
constant  ravages  which  this  abbey  suffered  from  their 
Danish  neighbours,  it  is  evident  that  these  fortifica- 
tions were  not  uncalled  for."  A  few  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  tower  of  the  old  church,  and  standing, 
like  it,  in  an  isolated  position,  is  the  pillar-tower  of 
Swords,  one  of  the  plainest  of  the  curious  antiqui- 
ties of  its  unique  class,  but  maintained  in  a  state  of 
high  preservation.  The  tower  is  73  feet  in  height, 
and  terminates  in  a  conical  capping,  which,  at  a  date 
long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  tower's  own  erection, 
came  to  be  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Near  the  sum- 
mit are  four  round-headed  apertures,  facing  the  car- 
dinal points ;  and  in  different  stages  of  the  ascent  are 
four  other  apertures,  small  and  square.  The  door- 
way faces  the  east,  but  is  now  walled  up,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil  round 
the  base  of  the  tower,  is  now  on  a  level  with  the 
surface.  Archdall  says  that  two  of  the  chapels  in 
Swords,  which  stood  apart  from  the  church  of  the 
ancient  monastery,  were  dedicated  to  respectively 
St.  Finian  and  St.  Bridget;  that  the  latter  "  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  gates  of 
the  old  palace ;"  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  it  stood 
an  ancient  cross,  called  4  Pardon  Crosse.'  The 
castle  or  palace  of  Swords  was,  from  an  early  period, 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin ; 
and  Harris  notices  that  Archbishop  Comin  obtained 
from  King  John  a  license  for  an  annual  fair  at  Swords 
during  8  days  after  the  festival  of  St.  Columb.  The 
palace  was  built  in  the  castellated  style  of  architec- 
ture, of  such  strength  and  appearance  as  to  accord 
with  the  turbulence  and  perilousness  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  erected;  but,  though  still  surviving  in 
some  interesting  remains,  it  was  so  freely  used  us  a 
mere  quarry  for  the  general  supply  of  the  population, 
as  to  be  now  reduced  to  mere  ranges  of  embattled 
wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  enclosing  a  court 
is  now  converted  into  a  garden,  but  which 


formerly  contained  the  domestic  palatial  buildings. 
"  Descending  from  the  churchyard,  by  a  fine  old 
village  elm,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Irish  Penny  Maga- 
zine, "and  crossing  the  little  stream  that  waters  this 
town,  the  visitor  approaches  the  embattled  enclosure, 
which  yet  presents  considerable  remains  of  the  arch  i - 
episcopal  palace  and  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Columb, 
as  it  is  popularly  called ;  the  warders'  walk  round 
the  castle  walls,  and  several  watch-towers,  are  still 
traceable.  On  the  line  of  the  walls,  at  one  side,  is 
the  outer  gable  of  a  building  popularly  said  to  have 
been  that  in  which  tbe  parliaments  that  have  met  at 
Swords  were  assembled.  Tbe  window  in  this  is 
very  remarkable  for  the  mullions  and  casements, 
which  are  all  of  a  red  sandstone  unknown  in  this 
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country.  The  whole  interior  of  the  edifice,  as  also 
of  several  others,  which  were  included  in  tbe  exist- 
ing  walk  hare  been  removed,  and  the  circumscribed 
area  cultivated  as  an  orchard.  Here  is  also  a  new 
chapel,  built  about  1827,  with  a  conspicuous  steeple, 
but  not  very  remarkable  either  for  its  beauty  or 
commodiousness."  The  other  public  buildings  are 
an  infantry  barrack,  the  endowed  school,  and  the 
bridge. 

Trade,  y--. 1 — Almost  tbe  only  trade  is  the  retail 
•upply  of  miscellaneous  goods  to  the  surrounding 
country.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  17  and  May  9. 
In  1838,  the  public  conveyances  were  3  cars  to  Dub- 
lin, a  coach,  a  caravan,  arid  a  mail-car,  in  transit  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Drogheda,  a  coach  between  Dub- 
lin and  Belfast,  2  cars  between  Dublin  and  Balbrig- 
gan,  and  a  coach  between  Dublin  and  Armagh.  In 
1843,  the  Swords  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £221, 
circulated  £816  in  281  loans,  realized  a  nett  profit  of 
£8  12s.  9d.,  and  had  two  proprietors  or  depositors 
of  its  capital.  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is  within 
the  Balrothery  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict containing  a  pop.  of  7,063 .  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
expended  £203  10s.,  and  administered  to  1,844  pa- 
tients. 

Municipal  Affair$.~\ — The  town  of  Swords  is  re- 
cognised as  a  borough  by  a  charter  of  Richard  I. ; 
and  it  had  a  previous  charter  of  John,  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, and  a  subsequent  one  of  5  James  II.  The 
borough  limits  extended,  on  the  north,  about  1)  mile 
from  the  centre  of  tbe  town,  to  Balhary ;  on  the  east, 
a  little  less  than  a  mile,  to  Lissenhall  river;  on  the 
south,  about  a  mile,  to  Drinan ;  and  on  the  west, 
about  J  of  a  mile,  to  Moorestown.  The  only  pub- 
lic officers  were  a  portreeve  of  the  borough,  and  the 
seneschal  of  the  manor  of  St.  Sepulchre,  which  is 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  portreeve  was  annually  appointed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  sworn  at  the  Michaelmas  court- 
leet  of  the  manor  of  St.  Sepulchre  in  Dublin.  Two 
commons,  designated  East  and  West,  or  the  Com- 
mons of  Drynan  and  the  Common*  of  Swords,  and 
comprising  respectively  about  20,  and  upwards  of 
100  acres,  were  formerly  maintained  for  the  uses  of 
tbe  inhabitants;  but,  between  the  years  1800  and 
1833,  they  were  so  completely  encroached  upon,  that, 
in  the  latter  year,  only  about  20  perches  remained 
unenclosed.  A  portreeve's  court,  acting  as  a  branch 
of  the  seneschal's  court  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  within  the 
manor,  was  formerly  held  once  a- week,  but  was  dis- 
continued about  the  year  1828.  A  court  of  petty- 
sessions,  presided  over  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
county,  is  held  on  every  Wednesday.  The  public 
peace  is  maintained  by  a  (arty  of  the  county  consta- 
bulary. A  lock-up  place  under  the  police  barrack 
is  the'only  apology  for  a  prison.  The  principal  street 
of  the  town  is  part  of  a  turnpike  road,  and  is  kept 
in  repair  by  the  trustees ,  and  the  other  streets  or 
bye-ways  are  repaired  by  county  presentments.  The 
resident  householders  of  the  borough  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliament ;  and  the  sum  of  £16,000, 
granted  as  compensation  for  disfranchisement  at  the 
Legislative  Union,  was  vested  in  a  body  of  governors, 
to  be  secured  in  the  government  funds,  and  the  in- 
terest of  it  to  be  applied,  "  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
maintenance  of  one  or  more  schools  to  be  established 
within  the  borough,  under  proper  instructors,  and 
the  surplus  of  the  occurring  interest,  after  paying  all 
expenses  of  maintaining  tbe  establishment  for  educa- 
tion, in  apprenticing  tbe  children  educated  in  the  said 
school  to  useful  trades  and  occupations;  and  that  any 
further  surplus  still  remaining  should  be  applied  in 
premiums  for  tbe  general  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  or  in  such  other  maimer  and 


under  such  regulations  as  the  trustees  should  think 
would  most  effectually  tend  to  promote  the  Chris- 
j  tian  religion,  morality,  good  order,  sobriety.' clean- 
liness, industry,  and  wealth,  within  the  said  borough ; 
and  that  a  sum  of  £1,875,  being  the  interest  on  tbe 
said  sum,  due  on  tbe  25th  June,  1803,  should  be  ap- 
plied in  obtaining  ground  for  a  site,  and  in  purchas- 
ing, repairing,  building,  or  filling  up  proper  school, 
rooms  for  the  purposes  of  the  establishment."  Tbe 
surplus  of  the  interest,  after  all  the  expenses  of  the 
schools  are  defrayed,  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
town's  dispensary,  and  of  a  coal  store  for  supplying 
coals  at  a  reduced  rate  to  the  poor.  The  officer*  of 
the  governors  are  a  treasurer,  a  superintendent,  a 
master  of  the  boys'  school,  a  mistress  of  the  girls* 
school,  and  a  physician  for  the  dispensary.  The 
children  admitted  to  the  schools  are  not  limited  ui 
number,  but  they  must  be  the  children  of  parents 
who  have  for  5  years  been  resident  within  the  town 
or  liberties ;  6  boys  and  6  girls  are  apprenticed  out 
every  year,  and  the  sum  of  £12  paid  with  each  ap- 
prentice ;  and  the  children  selected  to  be  apprenticed 
must  be  14  years  of  age,  and  taken  from  the  first 
class  for  best  answering.  Another  public  fund,  aris- 
ing from  lands  called  Economy  lands,  is  applied  in 
repairing  the  parish-church,  and  otherwise  relieving' 
the  parishioners  from  church  rates. 

Statistics.] — Area  of  the  town,  104  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831, 2,537;  in  1841,  1,788.  Houses  348.  Fain, 
ilics  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  210 ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  149 ;  in  other  pursuits,  87.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions-. 
17;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  164;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  255;  on  means  not  specified,  10. 
-Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  358;  who  could  read  but  not  write.  155 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  236.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write. 
282;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  176;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  389. 

HitoryJ] — Swords  was  aucieutly  called  the  City 
of  St.  Columbkille,  and  long  figured  as  a  place  of 
great  importance.  In  1012,  and  again  in  1016,  it  was 
burned  by  the  Danes.  In  1035,  Conor  O'Melaghlin 
laid  waste  Swords,  in  retaliation  of  Sitric,  the  Danish 
king  of  Dublin,  having  devastated  Ardbraccan.  In 
1069,  and  again  in  1130,  1138,  and  1 166,  Swords  was 
greatly  injured  by  tire.  In  1191,  Archbishop  Conun 
granted  to  St.  Patrick's  church  the  tithes  of  all  bia 
mills,  excepting  those  of  Swords,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously granted  to  the  monastery  of  Grace  Dieu.  In 
1336,  the  celebrated  William  of  Wykeham,  famous 
for  his  artistic  achievements  in  architecture,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  held  the  prebend 
of  Swords  along  with  eleven  benefices  in  England. 
In  1423,  the  prebend  of  Swords  was  conferred  by 
tbe  king  upon  Brando.  Cardinal  of  Placentia.  In 
1431,  this  prebend,  hitherto  called  the  Golden  Pre- 
bend, and  now  become  notorious  as  an  object  of 
cupidity  to  cardinals  and  other  favourites  of  the 
Roman  see,  was  divided  into  three  portions,  one 
assigned  to  the  prebendary,  one  assigned  to  the 
perpetual  vicar,  and  one  conferred  on  the  chapter 
of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral  for  the  maintenance  of 
six  minor  canons  and  six  choristers,  and  for  the 
defraying  of  lights,  repairs,  and  other  necessary 
expenses.  In  1474,  an  act  of  parliament  granted 
an  annuity  to  tbe  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Swords, 
and  to  her  successors.  In  1585,  Swords  scut  its 
first  members  to  parliament.  In  1641,  the  first  Irish 
army  of  the  Pale  assembled  at  Swords,  preparatory 
to  the  commencement  of  the  great  civil  war  which 
desolated  the  kingdom ;  and  this  army  was  after- 
wards attacked  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  and  driven 
from  its  intrenchments  with  considerable  loss. 
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SYBIL-HEAD,  or  Cape-Sybil,  a  lofty  and  pic- 
turesque cape,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
screens  the  north  side  of  Ferriters  Cove;  and  is 
situated  21  miles  south-west  of  Dunourlin  Head, 
and  4  north  of  Dunmore  Head.  The  cliff*  of  the 
cape  itself  and  of  the  stretch  of  coast  onward  to 
Dunourlin  Head  are  searing  and  romantic ;  and  on 
their  summit,  near  the  latter  headland,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Fort-del-ore,  which  wm  occupied  by 
the  Spanish  troops,  who  landed  in  the  vicinity,  and 
were  attacked  and  hewn  down  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

STDDAN,  or  Siddan,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Slane, 
4  miles  east-south-east  of  Nobber,  co.  Meatb,  Lein- 
ster.  Length,  eastward,  3  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
2$  ;  area,  5,163  acres,  3  roods,  5  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1.212;  in  1841, 1,357.  Houses  231.  Thesur- 
face  consists  of  good  land ;  and  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Kells  to  Ardee.  The  seats  are  Moore- 
town -house,  Bigstone  -  lodge,  and  Keeran  •  house. 
The  village  stands  in  the  western  district,  and  is  the 
site  of  the  church.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the 
Ardee  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
17,837  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  5,853;  and,  in  1839-40, 


it  expended  £145  8s.  6d.,  and  administered  to  1.2G6 
patients.  Area  of  the  village,  11  acres.  Pop.,inl841, 
121 .  Houses  20. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio. 
of  Meath.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £83  Is.  64d. ; 
glebe,  £30.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £253  16s.  Id. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  J.  P.  Eyton, 
Esq.  The  vicarages  of  Syddan  and  Killeahv,  and 
the  rectory  of  Mitchbllstown  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Syddan.  Length,  4  A  miles ; 
breadth,  4|.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,858.  Gross  income, 
£291  3s.  9d. ;  nett,  £251  3s.  I  id.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  church  was  built  in  1753,  by  means  of 
parochial  assessment.  Sittings  150;  attendance,  from 
40  to  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Syddan, 
Lobbinstown,  and  Heronstown,  have  an  attendance 
of  respectively  from  400  to  500,  500,  and  500 ;  and 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are 
mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  51,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,200;  the  Protestants  of*  the  union  to  123,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,861 ;  2  pay  daily  schools  at 
Newtown  and  Greenhills,  in  the  parish,  were  usually 
attended  by  about  96  scholars;  and  5  other  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books  127  boys 
and  71  girls. 

SYNGENSTOWN.    See  Baldrashase. 
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T  A,  or  Lady's  Island  (Lough),  a  sea-lough  or 
lagoon  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  Lein- 
ster.  It  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a  narrow 
and  brief  strait,  1  i  mile  west-north- west  of  Carn- 
aore  Point;  and  it  penetrates  the  land  nearly  2  miles 
north-north-eastward,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of 
stbout  7  furlongs.  It  has  the  parish  of  Tacumsbane 
on  the  west,  that  of  St.  Iberius  on  the  north-west, 
that  of  Lady's  Island  or  St.  Mary's  on  the  north- 
east, and  that  of  Carne  on  the  east.  Its  shores  are 
all  low ;  and  the  tiny  peninsula  between  it  and  the 
sea  consists  of  sheer  sand.  Near  its  head  is  the 
small  island  or  peninsula  of  Lady's  Island  ;  and  near 
its  centre  are  two  islets  called  Inches. 

TABLE-MOUNTAIN,  one  of  the  central  alps 
of  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Its  summit  forms  part 
of  the  watershed  between  the  river-systems  of  the 
Slaney  and  the  Ovoca;  and  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion-point of  the  three  parishes  of  Hollywood,  Knock- 
rath,  and  Donaghmore,  and  of  the  three  baronies  of 
Lower  Talbotstown,  South  Ballinacor,  and  Upper 
Talbotstown;  and  it  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level 
of  2,312  feet.  But  so  nearly  fused  is  this  cloud- 
cleaving  summit  into  the  great  general  ridge  of  the 
Slaney  and  Ovoca  watershed,  that  the  "  gap  "  which 
affords  a  path  of  communication  between  Glenmalure 
and  the  Glen  of  Imail,  and  which  is  situated  about 
£  of  a  mile  south  of  the  summit,  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  2,266  feet.  The  road  which  climbs 
over  so  enormous  an  elevation  is  of  course  a  mere 
bridle-path,  quite  impracticable  for  wheeled  vehicles; 
yet— excepting  the  road  through  Wicklow  gap,  which 
passes  over  an  elevation  of  1,569  feet,  and  is  only  a 
degree  more  practicable — it  forms  the  only  com- 
munication between  the  western  and  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  within  a  range  northward  and 
southward  of  16  miles. 


TACUMSHANE,  a  parish  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  barony  of  Forth,  2  miles  south-west  of  Broad- 
way,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south  bv  west- 
ward, 3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area,  3, 1  j.j  acres, 
3  roods,  34  perches, — of  which  1 1  acres,  2  roods,  4 
perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  907;  in  1841, 
961.  Houses  146.  The  surface  is  part  of  a  low 
and  flat  expanse  of  rich  land ;  but,  according  to  the 
honest  admission  of  Mason's  statist,  is  "  too  level  to 
admit  of  beauty,  and  is  not  enriched  with  any  natural 
curiosities."  The  lagoon  of  Ta  or  Lady's  Island 
[see  Ta]  bounds  part  of  the  east ;  and  the  strictly 
similar  lagoon  of  Tacumshane  bounds  part  of  the 
west.  The  latter  lagoon  is  connected  with  the  ocean 
by  a  narrow  and  brief  strait  4  miles  west-north- west 
of  Carnsore  Point;  it  penetrates  the  land  \\  mile 
northward,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  2  miles ;  it 
has  within  its  area  two  islets,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
parish  of  Tomhaggard  on  the  west,  the  parishes  of 
Ishartmon  and  Ballymore  on  the  north,  and  the  par- 
ish of  Tacumsbane  on  the  east ;  and,  except  at  the  nar- 
row connecting  strait,  it  is  separated  from  the  ocean 
by  two  tiny  peninsula?  of  sheer  sand.  The  greater 
part  of  the  strand  or  shore  of  the  parish  is  either  a 
firm  sandy  bathing-ground,  very  grateful  in  summer 
for  sea-bathing,  and  in  all  weathers  and  seasons  for 
exercise;  or  a  soft  and  permeable  series  of  low  sand- 
hills, occupied  as  a  vast  rabbit-warren,  and  annually 
producing  an  enormously  large  supply  of  rabbits. 
The  statist  in  Mason,  speaking  of  all  the  parishes  in 
the  benefice  of  Tacumsbane,  says,  "  There  is  not  a 
river  in  this  country;  streamlets  there  are  which 
become  dry  in  summer.  In  tbis  extremity  cattle 
are  driven  for  water  to  marl  pits,  with  which  it 
abounds,  that  are  never  exhausted.  Into  these  many 
sporting  gentlemen  are  unexpectedly  precipitated ; 
and  whether  tbey  will  or  not,  must  submit  to  a  dip 
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into  a  fold  bath,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  their 
comrade*  in  the  field."  Pigeons  abound  and  thrive, 
and  are  a  considerable  source  of  economical  profit. 
Myriads  of  wild  fowl  feed  richly  upon  a  peculiar  grass 
or' sea- weed  found  on  the  coast,  and  have  a  taste 
and  flavour  superior  to  those  of  almost  any  other 
district.  "  To  the  Wexford  oyster,  so  celebrated 
by  travellers,"  says  the  statist,  "  we  should  do  in- 

C;ice  if  we  passed  it  by  in  silence.  The  principal 
which  is  dredged  for  this  fish  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  rector's  house:  the  scene  is  very  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  boats  employed,  the 
dexterity  of  the  men,  and  the  various  changes  in  the 
colour  according  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  bear  upon 
them.  These  oysters  are  to  most  tastes  superior 
to  any  others  in  this  or  the  sister  country,  inasmuch 
as  they  arc  more  salt  and  savoury ;  they  answer  best 
for  pickling  on  this  account,  and  continue  for  weeks 
in  that  state  unimpaired.  In  that  truly  plentiful  and 
most  hospitable  town  of  Wexford,  this  fish  is  pre- 
pared  for  table  in  many  ways  and  relished  in  all." 
"  This  coast  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  lobsters,  the  sale  of  which  produces  a 
good  sum  yearly  to  those  employed,  and  causes  a 
great  supply  of  common  round  fish."  The  only  seat 
in  the  parish  is  Bennetstown-house ;  and  the  chief 
antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  five  castles, 
the  latter  uniform  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
very  numerous  old  castles  of  Forth  and  Bargie. — 
Tacumshane  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
Tithe  composition,  £224  18s.  lljd.  The  purines 
of  Tacumshane  and  Ballymore  constitute  the  per- 
petual  curacy,  and  the  separate  benefice  of  Church- 
town  :  which  see.  The  rectories  of  Tacumshane, 
Ballymore,  Roslare,  Kilscoran,  and  Killi- 
lane,  the  vicarage  of  Kilrane,  and  the  impropriate 
curacy  of  St.  Margaret  [see  these  articles],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Tacumshane,  and  the  corps  of 
the  chancellorship  of  Ferns  cathedral.  Length,  6 
miles;  breadth,  4;  but  these  measurements  are  ex- 
clusive of  an  uninhabited  sand -bank  of  3  miles. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  exclusive  of  the  two  parishes  in  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Churchtown,  2,493.  Gross  in- 
come. XI .036  14s.  7d. ;  nett,  £874  12s.  6d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  Two  curates  are  employed,  each  on  a 
salary  of  £75.  The  church  of  Tacumshane,  situated 
near  the  north-east  extremity  of  Lough  Tacumshane, 
is  the  parochial  place  of  worship  of  the  benefice  of 
Churchtown.  The  church  of  the  benefice  of  Tacum- 
shane is  in  Kilscoran,  and  ho.*  an  attendance  of  200. 
Roslare  Fort,  in  the  parish  of  Roslare,  is  also  used 
as  a  parochial  place  of  worship.  There  arc  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  Roslare,  Kilrane,  Tacumshane, 
and  Ballymore.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  of  Tacumshane  amounted  to  95,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  836 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Tacumshane — exclusive  of  the  parishes  of 
Tacumshane  and  Ballymore — amounted  to  204,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,351 ;  and  4  daily  schools 
in  the  benefice  of  Tacumshane  had  on  their  books 
60  boys  and  56  girls,  and  were  usually  attended  by 
•bout  35  other  children. 

TADON  (LouohJ,  a  lake  in  the  parishes  of 
Ruan.  Rath,  and  Killenaboy,  barony  of  Inchiquin, 
co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  lies  3  furlongs  east  of  the 
village  of  Inchiquin,  measures  8  furlongs  by  5,  and 
is  one  of  a  series  or  cordon  of  lakes. 

TAGGART,  an  inhabited  island  of  Lough  Strang- 
ford,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lough,  on  the  line  between  the  tideway  and  the 
permanent  lough,  nearly  a  mile  north-north-east  of 
the  town  of  Killyleagh ;  it  measures  }  of  a  mile  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  but  is  disproportionately 
small  in  breadth;  and  it  belongs  to  the  parish  ot 
Killyleagh,  and  barony  of  Duuerin. 


TAGGART,  an  islet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmeena, 
barony  of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
lies  near  the  head  of  Clew  bay,  3i  miles  west-north- 
west of  West  port.  It  is  sometimes  called  Illana- 
taggart. 

TAGHADOE,  TEAGHDOE,  or  Taitoo,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  North  Salt,  2  miles  south- 
south  -  west  of  Maynooth,  co.  Kildare,  Leinstcr. 
Length,  northward,  2}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2»; 
area,  4, 1 26  acres,  1  rood,  85  perches.  Pop. ,  in  1831 , 
467;  in  1841.  423.  Houses  64.  The  surface  con- 
sists, in  general,  of  second-rate  land,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Maynooth  to  Naas,  and  watered 
northward  by  the  rivulet  Lyrean.  The  seats  are 
Newtown,  Brook  lawn.  Lady's  -  chapel  -  bouse,  and 
Windgates.  The  hamlet  of  Taghadoe  is  situated 
on  the  north  verge  of  the  parish  ;  and  is  the  site  of 
the  parish-church,  upon  ground  220  feet  in  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  remains  of  a 
pillar-tower,  beautiful  in  situation,  and  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  of  its  unique  class.— This  parish  i*  a 
rectorv,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dub- 
lin. Tithe  composition,  £220;  glebe,  £12  12*. 
Gross  income,  £232  12s. ;  nett,  £220  6s.  5d.  Pa- 
tron, the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  stipendiary  curacy  of  St. 
Andrew's,  in  the  city  and  dio.  of  Dublin,  but  occa- 
sionally visits  Taghadoe.  A  curate  is  employed  upon 
a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7(d.  The  church  was  built  in 
1831,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  -J  id.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  20";  attendance 
15.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  4  Church- 
men, 3  Protestant  dissenters,  and  470  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

TAGHBOY,  or  Tauqhbot,  a  parish  5|  miles 
south  by  east  of  Athleague,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Killian,  co.  Gal  way,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of 
Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  Length,  of 
the  Gal  way  section,  south-south-eastward,  3}  miles  . 
extreme  breadth,  2;  area,  5,134  acres,  2  roods,  9 
perches, — of  which  104  acres,  1  rood,  26  perches  are 
water.  Length  of  the  Roscommon  section,  south- 
ward, 4  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3| ;  area,  8,861 
acres,  3  roods, — of  which  129  acres,  3  roods,  XI 
perches  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
3,306;  in  1841,  3,825.  Houses  676.  Pod.  of  the 
Roscommon  section,  in  1831,  2.564;  in  1841,  3,001. 
Houses  540.  The  river  Suck,  pursuing  a  southerly 
course,  forms  the  boundary-line  between  the  two 
sections;  and  is  here  crossed  by  Ballyforan  bridge. 
Most  of  the  surface  of  the  Galway  section  is  bog  ; 
and  the  remainder  is  light  land.  In  this  section  are 
Muck  loon-house,  and  a  police  barrack.  Most  of  the 
surface  of  the  Roscommon  section  is  profitable  light 
land  ;  yet  a  considerable  proportion,  especially  in  the 
north-west,  is  bog.  The  rivulet  Ballyglass  and  the 
road  from  Roscommon  to  Ballinasloe  traverse  the 
interior.  The  seats  are  Ballina,  Cloouagh-house, 
Claremont-house,  and  Turrock-house  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal hamlets  are  Thomas  -  street,  Commons,  and 
Creekarmore. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Tessarach  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £58  3s.  Id.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £38  15s.  4|<L ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the  Incorporated 
Society.  One  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated 
at  Thomas-street,  and  another  in  the  vicinity  of 
Claremont-house  and  of  the  Suck ;  yet,  though  there 
is  one  also  in  Tessaragh,  only  two  are  returned  as 
within  the  benefice.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  9,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,504  ; 
and  3  hedge-schooU  had  on  their  books  102  boys  and 
39  girls.  In  1843,  a  National  school  at  Ballyforan 
was  salaried  with  £15  a-ycar  from  the  Board,  and 
Lad  on  it*  books  85  boys  and  39  girl*. 
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T  AGHEEN,  or  Tapohken,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony  of  <  la  morris,  2}  miles  north  -  north  -  east  of 
Hnllvmount,  ro.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  south- 
ward', :l«  mile*;  extreme  breadth,  3;  area,  6,837 
acres,  38  perches, — of  which  60  acre*,  32  perches 
are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2^61;  in  1841,  3,084. 
Houses  572.  Part  of  the  surface  is  bog  ;  but  most 
is  very  good  land.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the 
northern  border,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level 
of  212  feet.  The  drainage  is  effected  by  the  river 
and  the  interior  of  the  south-east' district  is 


traversed  by  the  road  from  Hollymount  to  Clare- 
morris.  The  small  lake  Dean  lies  on  the  south-west 
border,  and  has  a  surface-elevation  of  152  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  seats  are  Cappagh-house,  and  Holly- 
brook-house  ;  and  the  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins 
«t"  Tagheen  church  and  Altena-castle. — This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilcommon 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £104  2s.  5d.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  from  1,000  to  1,200;  and.  in  the 
Human  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Cro**boyne.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  6,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2.743 ; 
and  2  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  1 12  boys  and 
32  girle. 

TAGHMACONNELL,  a  parish  in  the  baronv  of 
Athlone.  44  miles  north-north-east  of  Ballinasioe, 
co.  Roscommon,  Counaught.  Length,  south-west- 
ward, 6|  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  4J ;  area,  18,826 
acres,  3  roods,  33  perches, — of  which  215  acres,  1 
rood,  22  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census,  4,445,  but  according  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Authorities,  4,418 ;  in  1841,  4,807.  Houses 
841.  The  surface  comprises  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  bog,  and  contains  very  little  good  land,  and 
no  elements  whatever  of  fine  landscape.  One  height, 
called  Feacle  Hill,  on  the  northern  border,  has  an 
altitude  above  sea-level  of  391  feet;  and  another 
height  on  the  southern  border  has  an  altitude  of  235 
feet.  Lough  Corkip,  a  little  upwards  of  1  mile  in 
length,  lies  on  the  north-eastern  boundary  ;  a  lough- 
let  of  the  name  of  Doo  lies  on  the  southern  border , 
and  the  small  Lough  Gore  lies  in  the  western  dis- 
trict. The  river  Suck  runs,  for  2*  miles,  along  the 
western  bouudarv.  The  road  from  Ballinasloe  to 
Athleague  and  Roscommon  passes  through  the  in- 
terior. The  seats  are  Keogbville,  Feacle-bouse, 
Bellfield-cottage,  Camlagh-house,  Cilenmore-house, 
and  Clooncoran  -  house ;  and  the  principal  hamlets 
are  Ca« tie- Sampson,  Killeglan,  Cregganycavna,  Dun- 
dounel.  Lower  Carrowreagh,  Upper  Carrowrcagh, 
and  Cuilmore  — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Creauh  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Clonfert.  Tithe  composition,  £108 ;  glebe,  £2  18s. 
But  a  portion  of  the  tithes,  compounded  for  £39  13s. 

is  appropriated  to  the  bishop  and  dean  of  Clon- 
fert. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  from  1,000  to  1,200.  In  1834,  the  parishioners, 
with  one  exception,  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
3  pay  daily  schools  were  usually  attended  by  about 
150  scholars. 

T  AGHMON,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Corkaree, 
5  miles  north-north-east  of  Mullingar,  eo.  West- 
tneath,  Leinster.  Length,  north -north -eastward, 
24  miles;  breadth,  from  *  to  2  ;  area,  3,452  acres,  3 
roods,  2  perches, — of  which  14  acres,  3  roods,  10 
perehes  are  in  I,ough  Dereveragh.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
922;  in  1841.  958.  Houses  173.  The  surface  con- 
sists, in  general,  of  good  tillage  land,  declines  to  the 
head  of  Lough  Dereveragh,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Mullingar  to  Oldcastle.  The  hamlet*  are 
Rathckoghrin,  Taghmon  -  Bridge,  and  Crooked- 
Wood  ;  and  the  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a 
«h*pel,  and  of  Tobberallen  church.-TbU  parish  is 


a  rectory,  in  the  dio,  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition, 
£153  16s.  7d. ;  glebe,  £00.  The  rectories  of  Tagh- 
mon and  Moltifarnham,  and  the  vicarage  of 
Stokbhall  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Tafthmon.  Gross  income,  £396  4s. 
I  l|d.;  nett,  £285  2s.  9*d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  benefices  of  Taghmon  and  Multifarnbain  were 
united  by  Act  of  Council  in  1809;  and  the  parishes 
of  Stonenall  and  " 


constitute  the  perpe- 
of  Stonkhall.  The  church  of  Tagh- 
is  an  old  building  of  unknown  date  and  cost. 
Sittings  100 ;  attendance,  about  15.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  situated  at  Mountain ;  and  has  an 
attendance  of  from  500  to  600.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  52,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  875 ;  and  2  pav  dailv  schools  at  Monktown  and 
Tubberyuill,  had  on  their  books  78  boys  and  35 
girls. 

TAGHMON,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Bargie,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  West  Sbelmalier,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  The  Sbelmalier  section  con. 
tains  the  town  of  Taghmon  :  see  next  article. 
Length,  south-south-westward,  4  j  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  3L  Area  of  the  Bargie  section,  1,3841 
acres,  3  roods ;  of  the  Shelinalier  section,  8,738 
acres,  37  perches, — of  which  1,812  acres,  2  roods 
form  a  detached  district  of  about  2  miles  by  U  lying 
a  little  to  the  east.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
according  to  the  Census,  2,803,  but  according  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  3,175;  in  1841,  3,737. 
Houses  602.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Bargie  sectior, 
316;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Sbelmalier  section. 
2,118.  Houses  in  these,  respectively  54  and  362. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  detached  district  is  part 
of  the  Forth  mountains  ;  and  the  western  portion  of 
that  district  has  on  the  boundary  a  water-elevation 
of  245  feet  above  sea-level.  The  main  body  of  the 
parish  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  arable 
land ;  and  has  on  the  south  and  on  the  north  two 
water-elevations  of  respectively  110  and  105  feet 
above  sea-leveL  The  principal  rural  residences  are 
Coolcull  -  house,  Blastknock  -  cottage,  Hullbuni- 
house,  Clover-valley,  and  Slevoy-castle, — the  last 
the  seat  of  Col.  Pigott ;  and  the  other  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  a  woollen  factory,  the  ruins  of  seven 
castles,  the  ruins  of  four  churches,  the  ruins  of  a 
windmill,  and  a  Quakers'  meeting-bouse  and  bury- 
ing-ground.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  Tithe  composition,  £446  13s.  6d.  The  rec- 
tories of  Taghmon,  Balltcomnice,  and  Bally- 
mitt  t  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Taghmon,  and  the  corps  of  the  prebend  of  Tagh- 
mon. Gross  income,  £674  9s.  8jd.  ;  nett,  £506 
18s.  3jfd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  is  em- 
ployed upon  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7|d.  The  church 
was  built  in  1819,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £923  Is.  GJd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  100; 
attendance  80.  The  Quakers'  meeting-house  has 
an  attendance  of  25.  The  Taghmon  and  the  Trinity 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively 1,800  and  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel 
of  kilgarvan.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
also  in  Ballymitty.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  consisted  of  141  Churchmen,  8  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  3,060  Romjin  Catholics ;  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  union  consisted  of  172  Churchmen,  8  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  3,951  Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sun. 
day  school  in  the  parish  was  maintained  by  contri- 
butions from  the  rector,  the  Society  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  and  the  Sunday  School  Society,  and 
bad  on  its  books  15  boys  and  10  girls;  and  7  daily 
schools  in  the  union— 5  of  which  were  in  the  parish 
— had  on  their  books  195  boys  and  99  girls.  One 
of  the  daily  schools  in  the  parish  was  aided  w'" 
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£5  to  £15  a-year,  and  other  advantages,  from  the 
rector ;  and  one,  with  £4  a- year  from  a  local  asso- 
ciation. In  1843,  a  National  school  at  Taghmon 
was  salaried  with  £'20  a- year  from  the  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  68  boys  and  35  girls. 

TAGHMON,  a  small  market  and  post  town,  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of 
Taghmon,  barony  of  West  Shelmalier,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road 
from  Enniscorthy  to  Bannow,  with  the  old  road  from 
Wexford  to  New  Ross,  3 J  miles  cast -north-east  of 
Foulkes'- Mills,  6$  west  by  south  of  Wexford,  9 
north -north -east  of  Bannow,  11  south  by  west  of 
Enniscorthy,  12*  east-south-east  of  New  Ross,  and 
73  south  of  Dublin.  The  town  is  approached  by 
some  of  the  worst  roads  in  Leinster,  and  is  a  decayed 
a  ill  poor  place,  consisting  principally  of  cabins;  yet 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  populous,  fertile,  pleasant,  and 
well-cultivated  country.  It  is  washed  by  a  rivulet, 
tributary  to  the  Slaney  ;  it  stands  not  far  from  the 
west  end  of  the  Forth  mountains ;  and  it  contains 
the  parish-church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  small 
inn  and  posting  establishment,  a  dispensary,  a  loan 
fund,  a  small  court-house,  a  constabulary  barrack, 
an  old  and  curious  stone  cross,  and  some  vestiges  of 
a  monastic  foundation,  and  a  castellated  building. 
The  town  was  anciently  called  Teach  -  Munee  or 
Teagh-Mun;  and  it  is  said  to  have  acquired  this 
name  from  a  St.  Munno  or  Fintan,  the  alleged 
founder  of  its  abbey.  Hagiologists  say  respecting 
St.  Munno  and  his  supposed  monastic  foundation, 
that  he  had  152  disciples  of  great  sanctity,— that  he 
and  they  were  zealously  attached  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  celebrating  Easter, — that  be  died  on  Oct. 
25,  634,  —  that  the  abbey  was  plundered  by  the 
Danes  in  917. — and  that  it  was  given  by  Dermod 
MacMurrough,  king  of  Leinster,  to  the  abbey  of 
Ferns.  The  dispensary  is  within  the  Wexford  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop. 
of  9,863 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £129  2s. 
9|d.,  and  administered  to  1,625  patients.  In  1843, 
the  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £845,  circulated  £4,224 
in  1,1 18  loans,  realized  a  nett  profit  of  £100  9s.,  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes  £206  13s.  2d.,  and 
had  18  depositors  or  proprietors  of  its  capital.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  every  Wednesday. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  2  and  16,  Feb.  1  and  16, 
March  1  and  18,  April  3  and  15,  May  2  and  28,  June 
20,  July  16,  Aug.  2.  Sept.  7.  Oct.  1  and  21,  Nov. 
4,  and  Dec.  1.  One  of  Bianconi's  cars  passes 
through  the  town,  in  transit  between  Wexford  and 
New  Ross.  The  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations report  concerning  Taghmon,  "  There  was 
a  corporation  here  formerly,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  remaining  at  present,  neither  sovereign,  port- 
reeve, burgess,  nor  any  thing  connected  with  a 
corporate  system.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  charter  relative  to  the  borough  of  Tagh- 
mon, but  we  find  mention  in  an  inquisition  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,  bearing  date  the  22d  August,  7 
Charles  I.,  of  land  stated  to  be  in  the  town  of  Tamun ; 
and  within  the  burgages  of  Tamun  ;  atid  a  later  in- 
quisition of  the  25th  April,  1663,  makes  mention  of 
lands  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Taghmon,  within  the 
borough  of  Taghmon  ;  and  in  the  I1  nion  Compensa- 
tion Returns  mention  is  also-made  of  the  portreeve 
and  burgesses  of  Tachmon.  There  is  not  any  pro- 
perty, either  landed  or  other,  belonging  to  this 
borough.  Customs  were  collected  here  until  of  late. 
This  borough  sent  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament, 
to  the  time  of  the  union,  and  the  compensation  of 
£15,000  on  account  of  the  loss  of  its  representative 
franchise,  was  awarded  to  the  portreeve  and  burgesses 
of  the  borough,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  King 
and  Robert  French,  Esq. 


named  in  the  will  of  Henry  Bruen."  Area  of  the 
town,  49 acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,109;  in  1841, 1,303. 
Houses  286.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 142 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1 10;  in  other 
pursuits,  69.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  8 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
124;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  173;  on  means 
not  specified.  16. 

TAGHSHINNOD.    See  Teichshinoo. 

TAGHSH1NNY.    See  Ti 

TAGHSRARA.  See 

TAGOAT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ro*lare, 
barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands 
on  the  southern  verge  of  the  pariah,  1$  mile  west  of 
the  nearest  part  of  St.  George's  channel,  H  mile 
south  of  the  south-east  extremity  of  Wexford  Har- 
bour, and  14  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Broadway. 
It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  constabu- 
lary barrack ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  St.  Mary's- Well 
and  a  parish-church.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Ferns,  takes  designation  from  Tag  oat, 
and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Kilrane. 

TALANSTOWN.    See  Tallaxstowm. 

TALBOT.    See  Dublin  (Citt  of). 

TALBOTSTOWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Talbotstown,  2J  miles  east-south-east  of 
Baltinglass,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  seems  to 
have  anciently  possessed  some  little  importance  ; 
but  it  is  now  notable  only  for  giving  name  to  the 
baronies  of  Lower  and  Upper  Talbot stown. 

TALBOTSTOWN  (Lowes),  a  barony  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Lein- 
ster. It  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by 
the  county  of  Dublin ;  on  the  east,  by  the  baronies  of 
Rathdown  and  North  Ballinacor;  on  the  south,  by 
the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown ;  and,  on  the  west, 
by  the  county  of  Kildare.  Its  length,  south-south- 
westward,  is  14|  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  9 
miles ;  and  its  area  is  83, 964  acres,  1  rood,  22  perche*. 
— of  which  87  acres,  9  perches  are  water.  The 
northern  district,  and  the  northern  and  middle  par  la 
of  the  western  district,  consists  of  the  glen  or  upper 
valley  of  the  Liffey  and  its  mountain-screens ;  and 
the  other  districts  are  a  congeries  of  lofty  heights 
intersected  by  Glen-Bride,  the  glen  of  the  Ring  s 
river,  and  the  small  glens  of  various  tiny  affluents 
of  the  Liffey,  and  head-streams  of  the  Slaney.  The 
principal  summits,  together  with  their  respective  al- 
titudes above  sea-level,  are,  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary, three  heights  of  respectively  1,532,  2,033,  and 
2,364  feet,  and  Kippure,  2,473  feet ;  on  the  eastern 
boundary,  three  heights  of  respectively  2,364,  2,783, 
and  2,307  feet,  and  Thonelagee,  2,683  feet;  on  the 
southern  boundary,  three  heights  of  respectively 
2.095,  1,037,  and  861  feet;  on  the  western  boundary, 
Slieveroe,  1 ,093  feet,  and  Coreen-Hill ;  on  the  north- 
western boundary,  a  height  of  1,308  feet;  and,  in  the 
interior.  Butter  mountain,  1,459  feet, — Sorrel-Hill, 
1,875  feet, — a  height  3$  miles  south-south- west  of 
Sorrel-Hill,  1,551,— and  Slieve-Grmdoe,  1,791  feet. 
The  agricultural  condition  of  the  barony  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  remarks  in  the  following  article  upon 
Upper  Talbotstown. — This  barony  contains  part  of 
the  parishes  of  Dunlavin  and  'J  obber,  and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Blessington,  Bovstown,  Burgage, 
Cryhelp,  Donard,  Hollywood,  ana  Kilbride.  The 
towns  and  chief  villages  are  Blessington,  Donard, 
and  Dunlavin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  14,784;  in  1841. 
14,638.  Houses  2,203.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  1,791  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
443;  in  other  pursuits,  212.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  55 ;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  920;  on  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 1,392;  on  means  not  specified,  79.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
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2.503 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,249  ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2.841.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
I  ,452;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,503;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,215  Lower  Tal- 
botstown lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Baltinglass,  and  partly  within  that  of  Naas.  The 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  2,117;  and  of 
these,  975  were  valued  under  £5, — 417,  under  X 10,  i 
— 234,  under  £15, — 107.  under  £20, — 73,  under 
£25,-46,  under  £30,-84,  under  £40,-49,  under 
£50,— and  132,  at  and  above  £50. 

TALBOTSTOWN  (Upper),  a  barony  in  the 
western  division  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Lein- 
stcr.    It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of 
Lower  Talbotstown ;  on  the  east,  by  the  barony  of 
South  Ballinacor ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of 
Carlow  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  county  of  Kildare. 
It*  length,  south-eastward,  is  111  miles;  its  great- 
en  breadth  is  In,  ;  and  its  area  is  65,403  acres,  3 
roods,  10  perches.    The  eastern  district  is  part  of 
the  alpine  country  around  the  monarch  mountain 
Lugnaquilla;  the  western  district  is  part  of  the  com- 
paratively low  hilly  country,  which  glides  down 
from  the  Wicklow  mountains  to  the  plains  of  Kil- 
dare ;  and  the  central  district  is  part  of  the  upper 
valley  and  hill  screens  of  tile  river  Slaney.  The 
principal  summits,  together  with  their  respective 
altitudes  above  sea-level,  are,  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary, three  heights  of  respectively  861,  1,037,  and 
2.0U5  feet ;  on  the  eastern  boundary,  Lugnaquilla, 
3,039 feet;  on  the  western  boundary,  Timorin,  1,023 
feet  ;  and  in  the  interior,  Mount  Culdeen,  2,143 
feet,  and  a  height  3  miles  west  of  Mount  Culdeen, 
1,256  feet.    The  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown  was 
selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  as  the  most  suitable  specimen- 
ground  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  ;  and  it  figures  in 
their  report,  with  an  interest  and  a  fulness  not  a 
little  instructive.    "  The  dairies  in  this  barony," 
they  say,  "form  the  chief  feature  in  its  rural  economy. 
The  size  of  the  dairies  is  from  5  to  20  cows ;  and 
the  system  adopted  by  different  fanners,  or  in  moun- 
tain and  lowland  farms,  varies  very  little,  although 
the  produce  does  very  considerably.    The  average 
of  the  smaller  dairies  is  not  more  than  1  cwt.  of  but- 
ter (besides  rearing  a  calf)  per  cow  in  the  vear,  and 
that  of  larger  dairies  about  nine  stones ;  while  some 
gentlemen  farmers  average  from      to  I)  cwt.  per 
cow.    The  same  superiority  is  found  in  the  quality 
of  the  butter.    Such  is  the  general  absence  of  the 
accommodation,  cleanliness,  and  system  which  are 
considered  in  all  the  countries  indispensable  to 
s-urccssful  daily ing,  that  it  is  perfectly  unaccount- 
able how  the  farmers  here  can  produce  butter  of 
so  good  a  quality,  and  it  must  arise,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate 
for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  smaller  farmers  churn 
the  whole  milk,  but  the  more  general  practice  is 
to  take  off  the  cream  with  about  one-fourtb  of  the 
whole  depth  of  the  milk  in  the  tub  or  pan;  it  stands 
from  two  days  to  a  week  before  being  dm  rued,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  season,  and  extent  of  the  dairy. 
Some  farmers  put  down  the  butter  in  the  cask  as 
soon  as  it  is  made;  others  wait  until  they  have 
enough  to  fill  the  firkin.    Large  upright  churns  are 
used,  which  are  worked  by  one  or  two  persons,  by 
means  of  a  frame  fastened  to  one  of  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling,  and  in  large  dairies  by  means  of  a  horse- 
mill  in  an  adjoining  room ;  they  are  heavy  machines, 
and  constructed  with  little  regard  to  the  economy 
of  labour.    The  system  of  letting  dairies  is  some- 
times practised  here.    The  owner  provides  every- 
thing,— (arm,  cows,  &c,  the  person  who  hires  the 
diary  having  only  to  manufacture  the  butter,  or 


to  fatten  calves.  The  best  dairies  let  at  £6  per 
cow;  the  usual  ones  at  £5.  Vealing,  or  feeding 
calves  for  veal,  is  practised  by  many  farmers ;  their 
system  is  much  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  England 
for  the  London  market.  The  calves  are  usually 
suckled  on  the  cows  until  12  or  14  weeks  old,  hav- 
ing as  much  milk  as  they  will  take  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  weeks,  and  nothing  else.  They  usually  cost 
12s.  or  15s.,  and  sell  when  tat  for  about  £4.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  exceedingly  good  in  this  barony 
with  all  but  the  holders  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  who 
require  it  all  for  potatoes  and  corn.  This  rotation 
resembles  the  Scotch  system,  except  that  here  the 
land  is  left  longer  under  grass.  The  first  year  they 
grow  oats  after  breaking  up  the  grass  lay  ;  second 
year,  potatoes ;  third  a  corn  crop,  in  which  they 
sow  clover  and  grass  seeds,  leaving  the  land  under 
grass  during  from  4  to  20  years,  according  to  their 
convenience,  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  the  state  of  the 
grass.  They  thus  go  all  through  the  farm,  except 
the  low  and  boggy  lands  which  are  too  wet  for  til- 
lage. Contrary  to  the  effect  generally  experienced 
in  England,  it  is  commonly  found  here  that  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  grass  deteriorate  by  the 
land  remaining  under  it  for  many  years,  although  the 
rapidity  and  kindliness  with  which  the  land  takes  to 
grass  (that  is,  forms  a  thick  natural  sward )  is  truly 
wonderful.  Turnips,  however,  are  scarcely  grown 
at  all  in  this  barony,  though  the  soil,  being  generally 
light  and  dry,  is  extremely  well-adapted  for  them. 
The  farmers  all  plough  with  two  horses,  and  use 
Scotch  ploughs,  or  light  ones  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion. No  other  modern  implements  are  at  all  gen- 
erally used.  The  mountain  *  fack,'  which  is  a  very 
strong  spade,  of  a  long,  narrow,  and  almost  pointed 
shape,  like  an  English  draining  spade,  is,  besides  the 
plough,  almo-t  the  only  other  implement  used  for 
cultivating  the  ground,  and  on  mountain  land  the 
only  one.  It  is  well  calculated  for  strong  and  rocky 
ground.  But  the  long  bandies  of  that  and  of  all  other 
Irish  tools,  though  they  may  relieve  the  back,  cer- 
tainly impede  the  progress,  and  diminish  the  power 
and  celerity  of  the  workmen.  The  only  manure* 
used  besides  animal  manure,  are  lime  and  'bog  stuff' 
(peat).  The  use  of  lime  is  increasing,  although  no 
limestone  is  found  in  the  barony.  There  is  much 
room  for  its  profitable  application  here,  in  reclaim- 
ing bog  and  mountain  land.  Limestone  gravel,  an 
excellent  material  for  improving  bog  soils,  is  easily 
obtained.  The  use  of  '  bog  stuff'  for  mixing  with 
dung,  ashes,  and  other  refuse  of  the  bouse  or  yard, 
is  rapidly  increasing  as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  and 
it  enables  the  poor  who  are  near  enough  to  bogs  to 
double  the  extent  of  their  potato  crop.  This  barony 
presents  an  immense  field  for  increased  cultivation 
upon  its  extensive  range  of  mountains.  Here  are 
thousands  of  acres  capable  of  profitable  cultivation, 
either  by  the  capitalists,  or  by  labourers'  families  for 
their  own  support.  Hundreds  of  those  families  would 
be  found  in  the  barony  itself,  ready  to  undertake 
such  cultivation  for  their  maintenance  even  without 
any  assistance  whatever,  and  only  upon  the  condition 
of  having  it  for  a  certain  number  of  years  rent  free, 
or  at  a  small  annual  payment ;  and  many  more  would  , 
only  require  a  very  small  aid  in  the  commencement 
of  their  labours.  Another  remarkable  feature  of 
this  barony  is  the  great  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  cattle  stock,  by  the 
general  introduction  of  the  Durham  or  short-horn 
breed.  In  most  districts,  good  cattle  are  to  be  found 
on  the  farms  of  gentlemen  and  i  esident  proprietors ; 
but.  here  excellent  half-breed  stock  is  seen  on  the 
smallest  farms,  and  beautiful  thorough  bred  animals 
upon  the  land  of  several  farmers.  The  sheep  kept 
on  the  mountains  arc  of  a  peculiar  breed,  and  cither 
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originally  native*,  or  long  since 
to  these  mountain  ranges.  They  have  of  late  years 
been  improved  in  shape  and  wool,  by  crossing  them 
with  English  breeds.  A  cross  with  South  Downs 
was  tried,  which  turned  out  well  for  meat  and 
shape,  but  the  weight  of  wool  being  now  the  chief 
consideration,  the  Leicester  breed  is  preferred. 
They  weigh  about  15  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  the  fleece 
from  3  to  4  lbs.  The  pigs  generally  seen  in  this 
barony  are  of  a  bad  breed— long-legged,  large-boned, 
and  coarse— but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  very  few  are  bred  here,  almost  all  being 
purchased  out  of  the  Connaught  droves."— The  Act 
6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  one  town- 
land  of  the  parish  of  Baltinglass  from  the  barony  of 
Upper  Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  to  that  of  Rath- 
viily,  co.  Carlow, — pop.,  in  1841,88;  and  10  town- 
lands  of  the  parish  of  Dunlavin,  two  townlands  of 
the  parish  of  Tobber,  and  two  townlands  of  the 
parish  of  Rathtoole,  from  the  barony  of  Uppercross, 
co.  Dublin,  to  that  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  co.  Wick- 
low,— pop.,  in  1841,  978.  The  barony  of  Upper 
Talbotstown,  as  now  constituted,  contains  part  of 
the  parishes  of  Baltinglass,  Dunlavin,  Kilteggan, 
and  Tobber,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Bal- 
linure,  Donaghmore,  Freynestown,  Kilranelagh, 
Rathbran,  Rathsellagh,  and  Rathtoole.  The  only 
towns  or  even  considerable  villages  are  Baltinglass 
and  Stratford-on-81aney.  Pop.,  in  1831,  18,512;  in 
1841,  18.631.  Houses  2,854.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,278;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  603;  in  other  pursuits,  301.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  92  ; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,119;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  1,846;  on  means  not  specified,  125. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  3,539 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,620;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,973. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,245;  who  could  read  but  not  write.  2,345  ; 

who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,578  Upper 

Talbotstown  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union 
of  Baltinglass.  The  total  number  of  tenements 
valued  is  2,761  ;  and  of  these,  1,306  were  valued 
under  £5,-369.  under  £10,— 275,  under  £15,-190, 
under  £20,-152,  under  £25,-106,  under  £80,— 
114,  under  £40,-90,  under  £50,— and  159,  at  and 
above  £50. 

TALL,  or  Tall- Water  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the 
northern  division  of  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  rises 
between  Hamilton's-Bawn  and  Rich-Hill,  and  flows 
past  the  latter  town,  and  through  the  parishes  of 
Kilmore  and  Loughgall,  northward  and  westward, 
to  the  river  Callan,  a  short  distance  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Black  water.  Its  length  of  course, 
exclusive  of  numerous  secondary  sinuosities,  is  about 
9  miles. 

TALLAGHOBIGLY,  a  chapelry  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish  in  the  civil  parish  of  Clondchorky, 
barony  of  Kilmacrcnan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The 
post-town  is  Dunfanaghy.  The  church  was  recently 
built,  by  means  of  a  contribution  of  £619  lis.  4d. 
from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ; 
and  contains  160  sittings.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  situated  at  Gortyhurk. 

TALLAGHT,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper- 
cross,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  villages 
of  Greexhills  and  Tallaght.  See  these  arti- 
cles. Length,  southward,  7$  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
51 ;  area,  21,868  acres,  1  rood,  3  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  4,646;  in  1841.  4,921.  Houses 742.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  4,450.  Houses  668. 
The  northern  district  is  part  of  the  higher  border  or 
hill-screened  region  of  the  great  rich  plain  which 
spreads  away  from  the  metropolis ;  it  comprises  about 


fifth  of  the  whole  parochial  area  ;  it  is 
I  tively  rich  in  soil,  and  poor  in  cultivation ;  it  exhibit*. 
J  like  the  rest  of  the  environs  of  Dublin,  a  profusion 
of  villas,  but  possesses  fewer  of  a  mansions]  or  «umf>- 


tuous  character;  and  it  is  watered  along  the  east  «ide 
by  the  rivulet  Dodder,  and  in  other  parts  by  small 
affluents  of  that  stream.    The  other  districts,  com- 
prising about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  parochial  ares, 
are  mountainous,  pastoral,  arid  grandly  picturesque; 
they  consist  chiefly  of  a  portion  of  the  Kippure  no- 
dule of  alpine  mountains,  the  whole  of  Glenismole 
or  the  upper  and  mountain  valley  of  the  Dodder,  the 
whole  of  the  lofty  dingle  or  defile  called  Ballinaseor- 
ney  Gap.  the  small  glens  of  the  bead-streams  of  the 
rivulet  Slade.  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ea<t 
side  of  Glen-Sag>?art.    See  Sago  art  and  Kippcsk. 
The  principal  summits,  together  with  their  respec- 
tive  altitudes  above  sea-level,  are,  on  the  southern 
boundary,  Kippure,  2,475  feet,  and  Slieve-Bone. 
2, 128  feet ;  on  the  western  boundary,  Mount-Seskin, 
1,049  feet ;  on  the  eastern  boundary,  Killakee  Hill. 
1,271  feet ;  and  in  the  interior,  the  magnificent  pano- 
rama-viewing hill  of  Tallaght,  1,263  feet.  The 
rivulet  Dodder  rises  in  two  head-streams,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Kippure,  at  elevations  above  sea- 
level  of  respectively  1,424  and  1,441  feet ;  it  and  its 
two  earliest  affluents,  Slade  Brook  and  Cot  Brook, 
have  elevations  immediately  below  Heathfield-house 
of  respectively  688,  785,  and  670  feet ;  and  the  united 
and  accumulated  volume,  after  rolling  on  to  near  the 
point  at  which  it  leaves  the  parish,  has  an  elevation 
of  238  feet.    The  Slade  or  Saggart  rivulet  rises  on 
the  south-west  side  of  Tallaght  Hill,  at  an  elevation 
of  900  feet  or  upwards ;  and  it  runs  nearly  3  mile* 
within  the  parish  to  near  the  point  of  departing  into 
Saggart,  and  has  there  an  elevation  of 802  feet.  The 
road  from  Dublin  to  Blessington  enters  the  parish  of 
Tallaght  at  the  hamlet  of  Templeogue,  and  proceeds 
west-south- westward  to  the  village  of  Tallaght,  and 
thence  south-south- west  ward  up  the  east  side  of 
Glen- Saggart,  so  as  to  run  5}  miles  within  the  par- 
ish of  Tallaght,  and  1  £  mile  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween  it  and  the  parish  of  Saggart;  and  the  route 
along  it,  within  these  limits,  is  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing effective  manner  by  Mr.  Fraser:— •*  On  clearing 
the  plantations  connected  with  Terenure  and  Bushy- 
Park,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Dublin  mountain*, 
and  of  the  rich  intervening  country,  is  obtained  on 
the  left,  while  on  the  right  the  view  is  limited  hy 
the  plantations  connected  with  the  numerous  villas 
which  stretch  from  Terenure  '  to  Templeogue ; 
among  which  we  may  notice  the  handsome  residence* 
of  Fortfield  and  Cypress-grove.    Passing  the  planta- 
tions and  church  ruins  of  Templeogue,  the  country  a*- 
sumesadifferent  aspect ;  the  villas  are  of  a  more  bumble 
character,  and  thinly  scattered ;  the  soil,  however,  is 
rich,  and  although  in  the  immediate  ricinity  of  the  city, 
we  regret  to  say,  but  poorly  cultivated.  Templeogue 
is  an  old  residence  of  the  Domville  family,  but  now 
occupied  by  Charles  Lever,  Esq.    On  the  south,  in 
addition  to  the  general  range  of  the  Dublin  moun- 
tains, we  have  a  view  of  Glenismole,  in  the  upper 
end  of  which  the  Dodder  has  its  source,  as  also  of 
Mount- Pellier,  the  Tallaght  hills,  and  the  more  lofty 
mountain  of  Seechen,  all  of  which  respectively  limit 
this  fine  glen,  as  also  of  the  hamlet  of  Fir- House,  sev- 
eral paper  mills  and  villas  in  the  foreground,  the  ro- 
mantic little  hills  around  the  gap  of  Ballinasrorney, 
which  embosom  the  sequestered  hamlet  of  that  name, 
as  well  as  the  commencement  of  the  road  which  at  a 
very  high  elevation  is  carried  across  the  base  of  Sre- 
hngan  mountain  to  the  valley  of  Kippure,  can  also  be 
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traced.  On  the  north  we  have  the  beautifully  undulat-  |  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  ehapeU  of  Rath  fam- 
ing tract  known  as  the  Green-Hills,  in  which  the  old  bain  and  Crutnlin.  The  nunnery  chapel  has  an  at  - 
cattle  of  Tymon,  originally  granted  by  King  John  to  tendance  of  about  150;  and  is  under  the  care  of  a 
Henry  de  Loundres,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  M  a  strik-  !  ipecial  chapUin.  In  is.  14.  the  Protectants  of  Tal- 
ing  feature.  We  now  remark  that  Castle- Kelly,  the  I  laght  amounted  to  3*26,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
romantic  seat  of  G.  Grierson,  Esq.,  is  at  the  head  4,214;  the  Protestants  of  Tallaght  and  Cruagh  to 
of  Glenismole.  and  Friarstown,  P.  Shaw,  Esq.,  at  j  461,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,240;  4  daily 
the  foot  of  it.  *  *  *  About  2  miles  from  Tallaght  schools  in  Tallaght— one  of  which  was  partly  con- 
we  commence  the  ascent  to  the  high  valley  reaching  ducted  and  wholly  supported  by  the  community  of 
from  the  head  of  the  Glen  of  Saggard  to  Baltin-  St.  Anne's  monastery — made  no  proper  returns  of 
glass,  a  stretch  of  26  miles,  and  through  which  our  j  their  attendance ;  and  3  other  daily  schools  in  Tal- 

as  supported  by  £8  a-year 
Discountenancing  Vice,  and 
public  collections,  one  sala- 

plsin  in  the  kingdom.  For  many  miles  from  the  base  I  ried  with  £18  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and 
of  the  hills,  the  more  prominent  features  in  the  Hat  one  chiefly  supported  by  the  nuns  of  Firhouse  Con- 
ran  be  traced.    To  the  east,  overlooking  the  city    vent — had  on  their  books  83  boys  and  200  girls. 


glass,  a  stretch  01  20  miles,  ana  inrougn  wnicn  our  ;  tneir  attendance ;  and  3 
road  lies ;  and  as  we  ascend  we  gradually  obtain  a  <  laght — one  of  which  wt 
viewofthat  vast  champaign  tract  lving  around  Dublin,    from  the  Association  for 
—the  largest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  important  a  sum  not  reported  from 


and  the  bay,  the  view  is  limited  by  the  point  where 
the  sea  and  aky  seem  to  meet;  westward,  the  eve 
ranges  over  illimitable  space  ;  and  on  the  north,  the 
distant  mountains  of  Louth,  Armagh,  and  Down, 
can  be  distinctly  traced.  From  the  heights  adjacent 
to  the  road,  of  course  more  extensive  prospects  of 
this  apparently  boundless  plain  are  obtained ;  but 
from  these  higher  elevations,  this  tine  tract  of  coun- 
try is  not  presented  in  so  favourable  a  point  of  view. 
W  e  may  observe  that  this  magnificent  scene  is  more 
strikingly  displayed  in  approaching  than  in  leaving 
the  city.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  gradually  disclosed ; 
in  the  former,  the  eye  having  been  long  confined  to 
the  mountain  valley,  the  whole  scene  at  once  bursts 
on  the  astonished  sight."  The  quondam  palace  of 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  will  be  noticed,  in  next 
article,  in  connection  with  the  village.  The  other 
principal  residences,  additional  to  those  noticed  in 
the  extract  from  Mr.  Fraser,  are  Mount-Scskin- 
house,  Ballinaseorney-housc,  Heathfield-lodge,  Ann- 
Mount,  Foxball.  Ballymanor-house,  Marlfiefd,  John- 
ville,  Kiltallan-house,  Jobstown-house,  Killinardan- 
house.  Glen vi! Ic,  Bobernabresna-house,  Montpelier- 
house,  Orlagh-house,  Old- Court-bouse,  Ballycullen- 
house,  Allenton-house,  Ellenborough,  Fettercairn- 
house,  Newhall-cottage,  Bellguard-castle,  Newland- 
house,  Whitehall,  Kilnamanagh-house,  Airmount, 
Tymon-castle,  Willington-house,  Balrothery,  Spa- 
well. bouse,  Cberryficld,  Charleville,  Ballvroan- 
house,  Delaford,  Sallypark,  Haerlem,  Knocklyon- 
house,  Sabine-cottage,  Tymon-lodge,  and  Killininny- 
house.  The  other  most  noticeable  objects  are  Fir-  '  Ireland,  and  ha 
house  Convent,  St.  Anne's  monastery,  two  police  niches  for  three  bel 

stations,  various  paper  and  corn  mills,  the  ruina  '  church  to  which  the  tower  properly  belonged,  and 
of  a  sporting  lodge,  the  site  of  St.  Anne's  chapel,  which  stood  till  about  15  years  ago,  says,  "  The 
Cromwell's*  fort,  Oliver's  Corner,  a  cromlech,  the  j  interior  racing  of  the  walls  was  formerly  ornamented 
ruins  of  a  castle,  the  rath  and  old  guard-house  of  {  with  armorial  bearings,  belonging  to  the  archbishops 
Greenhills,  and  the  conspicuous  and  interesting  castle  |  and  to  the  families  of  respected  parishioners  and 
"f  Tymon-  .-  see  that  article. — This  parish  is  a  vicar-  1  benefactors.     But,  with  equal  want  of  reverence 


TALLAGHT,  a  post  village  in  the  parish  of 
Tallaght,  barony  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster.  It  stands  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Dodder, 
and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Blessington,  4_  of  a 
mile  west  of  the  Dodder,  21  south-south-east  of 
Clondalkin,  2|  west-south-west  of  Ratbfarubam,  5 
east  by  north  of  Rathcoole,  and  5  south-west  of 
Dublin.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  Tallagh ;  and 
it  was  anciently  called  Tamlact  or  Taimlact;  aud 
"according  to  fabulous  historians,"  says  Brewer, 
"  it  is  the  Taimlacbt-muinter-Phartholan,  mentioned 
in  Irish  annuls ;  so  called  from  '  the  Phoenician  or 
Grecian  colonv  which  Partholanus  led  into  Ireland  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1956,  where  this  colony  sub- 
sisted 300  years.'  It  was  then  swept  away  by  the 
plague,  and  the  bodies  were  buried  altogether  in  one 
grave  or  tomb,  in  this  neighbourhood;  '  whence,' 
add  these  fanciful  writers,  '  the  village  obtains  the 
appellation  of  the  Taimlacht,  or  tomb  of  the  race  of 
Partholanus ! '  "  Some  sort  of  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion, usually  alleged  to  have  been  an  abbey,  was 
founded  at  Tallaght  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  by  a  St.  Moeluan,  and  was  presided  over 
in  the  year  824,  by  a  St.  vEngus.  The  hut  person 
connected  with  this  institution  who  figures  in  record 
is  the  Professor  Moelsuthumius,  who  died  in  1125. 
The  parish-church  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  abbey ;  and  is  a  neat  building,  in  the 
modern  pointed  stvle  of  architecture,  with  an  an. 
cient  tower  or  belfry.  This  tower  is  square,  of 
greater  height  than  most  country  church-towers  in 
a  curious  embattlement,  and 
Mr.  Brewer,  speaking  of  the 


ace,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Vicarial  tithe  composi- 
tion, £88  St.  Id. ;  glebe,  £42  10s.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £590  15s.  5d. ;  and  nre 
impropriate,  in  the  proportion  of  £3G9  4s.  74d.  to 
the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
£221  10s.  9Jd.  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's. The  vicarages  of  Tallaght  and  Whitk- 
cncacH,  and  the  rectory  of  Croaoh  [sec  these  ar- 
ticles], constitute  the  benefice  of  Tallaght.  Pop., 
in  1831, 5,862.  Gross  income,  £381  17s.  9d. ;  nett, 
£237  lis.  10) d.  Patron,  alternately  the  diocesan 
and  the  Bryan  family.  Within  the  union  is  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Wuitechurch  ;  and  the  following 
statistics  are  all  exclusive  of  that  district.  The 
church  of  Tallaght  was  built  in  1829,  by  means  of  a 
loan  of  £2,770  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  450 ;  attendance,  from  100  to  200.  The 
parochial  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attenda.  re 
of  about  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
III. 


and  taste,  a  coat  of  white- wash  has  been  suffered  to 
obliterate,  or  much  injure,  these  memorials  of  de- 
parted greatness  and  worth.  As  a/i  occurrence  of 
some  antiquarian  interest  connected  with  this  church, 
it  roust  be  recorded  that,  on  removing  the  wainscot 
of  a  pew,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  discovered  a 
cavity  in  the  wall,  containing  a  chalice  of  glass  and 
human  skulls."  The  principal  feature  of  Tallaght, 
during  many  ages,  and  down  to  quite  a  recent  period, 
was  the  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Dublin,  origin- 
ally a  castellated  edifice  of  considerable  strength,  and 
eventually  a  modernized  and  plain  mansion.  "  We 
are  told  by  Ware,"  says  the  writer  already  quoted, 
"  thai  Archbishop  Alexander  dc  Bicknor,  who  died 
in  1349,  'built  the  episcopal  palace  at  Taulaght;' 
but  it  is  not  made  evident  by  any  authority,  that  a 
palatial  residence  was  then  first  erected  on  this  spot. 
The  present  structure  is  a  spacious  but  long  and 

'  of  the  grey  stor  e  of  the 
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country,  and  is  destitute  of  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  interior  contains  many  apart- 
ments of  ample  proportions,  but  none  that  are  highly 
embellished.  The  hall  into  which  the  visitor  is  con- 
ducted by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  measures  "21  feet 
square,  and  is  lighted  by  two  tiers  of  windows. 
The  dining-room  is  25  feet  in  length  by  21  in  width, 
and  is  ornamented  with  the  archiepiscopal  arms,  im- 
paled with  a  shield  quarterly,  charged  in  the  first 
quarter  with  a  pigeon.  The  date  is  1729,  and  above 
is  the  crest,  a  hawk  perched  on  a  round  ball.  Un- 
derneath the  coat  of  arms  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 'Johannes  Hoadly,  hanc  Domum  refecit.'  The 
great  drawing-room  or  saloon,  measures  33  feet 
by  21,  and  contains  the  only  portrait  in  the  palace, 
■ — a  full  length  of  Archbishop  Hoadly,  who  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Dublin  in  January  1729. 
The  library  is  a  small  apartment,  having  a  window 
of  large  dimensions,  from  which,  as  from  all  the 
windows  of  the  reception  -  rooms,  very  fine  views 
are  obtained  of  Montpellier  hill,  and  the  adjacent 
tract  of  captivating  scenery.  The  gardens  are  dis- 
posed with  unpleasing  formality ;  but  the  antiquary 
will  derive  some  gratification  from  finding  here  the 
remains  of  a  tower,  which  constituted  an  integral 
part  of  the  former  palace.  Archbishop  Fowler, 
translated  to  Dublin  in  1778,  surrounded  the  de- 
mesne with  a  wall,  and  bestowed  other  improve- 
ments ;  but  the  situation  of  Tallaght  is  unfavourable 
tu  the  residence  of  the  prelates,  and  the  palace  has, 
in  late  years,  been  forsaken  by  its  dignified  owners. 
In  early  periods  this  place  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  hostile  visits  of  the  native  clans,*  and  the 
■trongbonian  feudal  chiefs.  In  recent  times  it  has  been 
rendered  almost  equally  undesirable  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  outlaws  and  robbers,  who  have  peculiarly  in- 
fested this  neighbourhood."  In  1803,  the  archbishops 
of  Dublin  ceased  to  reside  at  Tallaght ;  and,  in  1822, 
their  quondam  demesne  was  let  to  Mr.  Lenteigne, 
who  has  erected  a  neat  dwelling-house  near  the  site 
of  the  former  mansion.  The  village  is  a  constabu- 
lary station,  and  the  seat  of  a  monthly  court  of  petty- 
sessions.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  South 
Dublin  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
21,799  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  7,940;  and,  in  1839.  it 
expended  £120  lis.  6d.,  and  administered  to  1,000 
patients.  Area  of  the  village,  27  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  359 ;  in  1841,  348.    Houses  57. 

TALLANSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ardee,  2  miles  south  of  Loutb,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
Length,  eastward,  3  J  miles ;  breadth,  from  £  to  2 ; 
area,  3,210  acres,  25  perches, — of  which  15  acres,  3 
roods,  27  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,074; 
in  1841,  933.  Houses  155.  The  surface  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  excellent  land,  and  possesses  a 
large  amount  of  artificial  embellishment.  The  river 
Glvde  traces  the  whole  of  the  northern  boundary ; 
and  the  road  from  Louth  to  Ardee  passes  across  the 
interior.  The  hamlet  of  Tallanstown  stands  on  the 
Glyde,  and  on  the  road  at  the  northern  verge  of  the 
parish ;  and,  in  1831,  it  had  8  houses,  and  60  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  country  residences  are  Arthurs- 
town,  the  seat  of  T.  W.  Filgate,  Esq. ;  Lisrenny,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  W.  Filgate,  Esq. ;  and  Louth  Hall, 
the  baronial  mansion,  and  well-wooded  demesne  of 
Lord  Louth — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Charles-town  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £44  10s.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £215  13s.  8d.; 


•  A*  an  instance  of  the  fidelity  of  thin  remark,  it  may  be 
noticed  that,  in  the  year  13H1,  OToolc,  dvnast  of  Imayle,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  train  of  armed  follower*,  plundered 
the  palace,  carried  away  a  prey  of  300  sheep,  slew  many  of  the 
bishop's  servants,  and  defeated,  in  a  pitched  battle,  Kir  Philip 
Britt,  and  a  body  of  DubUniaas  who  were  sent  against  bun. 


and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Baron  Foster.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  93»; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Reastown.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  195,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  970;  and  two  daily  schools — the  one  of 
which  was  salaried  with  £7  a-year  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  the  other  supported  by  Mrs. 
Filgate  and  the  London  Hibernian  Society — bad  on 
their  books  18  bovs  and  68  girls. 

TALLERATH,  Tellerouoht,  or  Tcixt- 
rath,  a  parish  on  the  northern  border  of  the  barony 
of  Shelbume,  3}  miles  south  -  south  -  east  of  New 
Ross,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  southward. 
2$  miles;  extreme  breadth,  I  {  :  area,  1,653  acres,  3 
roods,  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  468;  in  1841. 
381.  Houses  52.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  New  Ross  to  Fethard ;  and  consists  vari- 
ously of  arable,  pasture,  and  meadow  land.  The  only 
noticeable  objects  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the 
site  of  a  church,  the  hamlet  of  Lookoti,  and  a  con- 
stabulary station. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Mary's  of  New  Ross,  in 
the  dio.  of  Ferns.  See  Ross  (New).  Tithe  com- 
position, £80.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Cu-h- 
instown.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  6. 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  478 ;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  was  usually  attended  by  from  70  to  80  scholars. 

TALLOW,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Coshmore  and  Cosh- 
bride,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  south- 
ward, 3J  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  24- ;  area,  5,026 
acres,  3  roods,  27  perches, — of  which  12  acres  are 
tideway  of  the  river  Bride.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,716; 
in  1841,  4,867.  Houses  725.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831,  1,718;  in  1841,  1,898.  Houses  309. 
The  river  Bride  traces  the  whole  of  the  northern 
boundary  ;  and  is  navigable  for  barges  of  40  tons,  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  northern  district  is 
the  broadest,  and  consists  of  a  beautiful  and  com- 
paratively rich  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Bride  ; 
and  the  southern  district,  to  the  extent  of  1 }  mile 
inward  from  the  apex  or  point  in  which  the  parish 
terminates,  is  upland,  or  poor  hilly  ground,  and  Hfts 
a  summit  to  the  altitude  of  673  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  mail-road  from  Cork  to  Waterford 
traverses  the  interior.  The  principal  rural  residences 
are  Kilbeg- cottage,  Kilmore- house,  Kilmore-cot- 
tage,  Roseville,  and  Kilmore-hill,— the  last  the  seat 
of  the  Rev.  M.  Percival  This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Tithe  composition, 
£369  4s.  7£d. ;  glebe,  £10.  The  rectory  of  Tal- 
low, and  the  vicarage  of  Kilwatermot  [see  that 
article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Tallow.  Length. 
6^  miles ;  breadth,  3L  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,244.  Gross 
income,  £464  0s.  8{d. ;  nett,  £402  13s.  8Jd.  Pa- 
tron, the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  A  curate  is  em- 
ployed upon  a  salary  of  £80.  The  church  is  situated 
at  the  town  of  Tallow,  and  was  built  in  1800,  by 
means  of  private  subscription.  Sittings  300;  attend- 
ance, about  150.  There  is  a  church  also  in  Kit. 
watermoy.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house 
is  attended  by  24 ;  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist 
meeting-house,  by  40;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Tallow,  by  4,000;  and  the  last  has  two 
officiates,  and  is  the  only  chapel  of  its  parish.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in  Kilwatermoy. 
In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  consisted  of 
352  Churchmen,  5  Protestant  dissenters,  and  4,594 
Roman  Catholics  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  con- 
sisted of  448  Churchmen,  5  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  7,124  Roman  Catholics;  and  13  daily  schools  in 
the  union— 11  of  which  were  in  the  parish — had  on 
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their  books  442  boys  and  203  girls.    One  of  tbe 
schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £8  a-year 
from  tbe  National  Board ;  one,  with  £12  from  tbe  \ 
National  Board,  and  £7  10s.  from  Col.  Curry ;  one, 
with  £32  from  the  Fund  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and 
from  the  rector;  and  one,  with  £18  from  subscrip-  ' 
tion,  and  a  sum  not  reported  from  the  London  I 
Ladies'  Hibernian  Society.    In  1843,  the  National 
Hoard  bad  a  school  at  Castle-Richard,  and  a  boys' 
school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Tallow. 

TALLOW,  a  post  and  market  town,  and  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  in  tbe  pariish  of  Tallow, 
harony  of  Cosh  more  and  Cosbbride,  co.  Waterford, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Bride,  and  on  the  mail-road  from  Cork  to  Water- 
ford,  4}  miles  south- west  by  south  of  Lismore,  7i 
south-west  of  Cappoquin,  8  north-north- west  of 
Youghal,  10  east  by  north  of  Rathcormack,  lOj  east 
by  south  of  Fermoy,  and  114J  south-west  by  soutli 
of  Dublin.  Though  usually  stated  to  lie  on  the 
Bride,  it  is  really  balf-a-mile  distant.  The  environs 
are  pleasant ;  and  many  vantage-grounds  command 
views  of  a  long  stretch  of  the  spreading  valley  and 
slowly  ascending  hill-screens  of  the  Bride,  down  to 
the  superb  valley  of  the  Black  water.  The  town 
itself  has  a  common-place  and  decayed  appearance. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  modern  edifice.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  large  but  plain  building. 
Tbe  market-house,  the  session*- house,  and  the  other 
public  structures,  are  sinless  of  any  pleasing  or  re- 
markable architectural  feature.  Here  are  a  small 
convent,  several  schools,  two  small  almshouses,  a 
fever  hospital,  and  a  dispensary.  A  manor  gaol, 
which  disgraced  the  town,  was  noticed  as  follows  in 
1824:  "  The  gaol  consists  of  two  apartments,  each 
20  feet  by  18 ;  it  is  a  manor  gaol,  though  frequently 
u*ed  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  committed 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  county.  There  is  no  day- 
room,  no  classification,  employment,  or  instruction. 
On  some  occasions,  prisoners  committed  by  the  county 
magistrates  are  confined  here  for  many  weeks."  The 
fever  hospital  is  within  the  Lismore  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  7,243 ; 
it  possesses  a  very  indifferent  character  as  to  at  once 
arrangements,  discipline,  and  efficiency;  it  is  not 
made  available  to  near  tbe  extent  of  its  capacity ; 
and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £142  15s.,  and  admitted 
230  patients.  The  dispensary  serves  for  tbe  same 
district  as  the  fever  hospital ;  and,  in  1839,  it  ex- 
pended £85  10s.,  and  administered  to  1,031  patients. 
Many  old  castles  and  fortified  mansions,  chiefly  be- 
longing to  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  formerly  stood  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tallow;  and  some  vestiges  of  one 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  town.  In  1641,  intrench- 
merits  were  thrown  up,  and  regular  gates  erected, 
by  the  great  Earl  of  Cork,  to  protect  the  town  from 

the  rebels  Previous  to  the  Legislative  Union,  when 

it  ceased  to  send  members  to  parliament.  Tallow 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  and  business, 
and  was  for  many  years  tbe  scene  of  singular  elec- 
tioneering contests;  but  ever  since  that  period,  it 
has  sullered  a  steady  decline  in  industry  and  trade. 
Though  the  Bride  is  navigable  to  the  vicinity  for 
barges  of  40  tons,  and  though  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rich,  productive,  and  populous,  yet  almost 
tbe  only  trade  is  some  small  retail  business,  and 
some  unimportant  traffic  in  flour  and  com.  The 
greater  part  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Bride  is  sent  by  water  to  the  markets 
of  Youghal.  Tallow  has  a  flour  mill,  and  a  small 
inn  and  posting  establishment.  Fairs  are  held  on 
March  1,  Oct.  10,  Dec.  8,  and  Trinity  Monday. 
The  only  public  conveyance  is  tbe  mail-coach  in 

transit  between  Cork  and  Waterford  Tallow  was 

incorporated  by  charter  of  1 1  James  I.   The  borough 


limits  were  a  circle  described  upon  a  radios  of  1( 
statute  mile  from  tbe  parish-church.  The  corpora- 
tion consisted  of  a  suffraine,  from  13  to  24  free  bur- 
gesses, and  a  commonalty  ;  and  were  styled,  "  The 
Suffraine,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Borough  of  Tallagh."  This  corporation,  however, 
either  never  existed  or  became  very  early  extinct ; 
and  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament, 
which  was  vested  in  it  by  the  charter,  was  for  very 
many  years  previous  to  the  Legislative  Union,  enjoy- 
ed by  the  resident  householders.  At  the  Union, 
when  the  franchise  was  destroyed,  a  claim  of  com- 
pensation for  it  was  tnade  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  allowed;  and  the  sum  of  £15,IMX)  was 
awarded  to  a  trustee,  to  tbe  use  of  the  Duke  and 
others,  entitled  under  tbe  will  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Burlington.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Tallow ;  and,  till  12  or  14  years 
ago,  appointed  a  seneschal,  who  at  one  time  held  a 
court  of  record,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of 
£15  Irish.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  every  month.  Area  of  the  town, 
78  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,998;  in  1841,  2,969. 
Houses  416.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 147 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  299 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  122.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  26 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
354;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  175;  on  means 
not  specified,  13.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  655 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  178;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
431.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  341 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  283 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  790. 

TALLOW-BRIDGE,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of 
Lismore  and  Mocollop,  barony  of  Coshmore  and 
Cosbbride,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It  stands  on 
tbe  left  bank  of  the  river  Bride,  and  on  the  mail-road 
from  Cork  to  Waterford,  |  a  mile  north-north -ea>t 
of  Tallow,  and  4  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Lis- 
more. About  J  of  a  mile  above  it,  and  on  tbe  margin 
of  tbe  Bride,  is  Lisfinny-castle,  formerly  one  of  the 
numerous  strongholds  of  tbe  Earls  of  Desmond,  and 
now  the  residence  of  Capt.  Croker.  Area  of  tbe 
village,  6  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  258.    Houses  45. 

TALT  (Lodoh),  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Kilmac- 
tcigue,  barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It 
lies  among  the  Ox  mountains,  6£  miles  west-north- 
west of  Tobbercurry ;  and  it  extends  a  little  up- 
wards of  one  mile  south-eastward,  and  has  a  mean 
breadth  of  about  3  furlongs.  Its  surface  elevation 
above  sea-level  is  455  feet.  "  It  is  situated,"  says 
tbe  Rev.  James  Neligan,  ' '  in  tbe  midst  of  high  moun- 
tains, that  seem  to  have  been  thrown  up  from  the 
valley  where  the  bike  lies  by  some  extraordinary 
convulsion  of  nature.  These  mountains  are  very 
rugged,  and  nearly  perpendicular,  presenting,  in  the 
summer  season,  a  most  romantic  and  picturesque 
appearance.  There  may  be  seen  large  herds  of  goat  s, 
some  sheep,  and  a  few  young  cattle,  brousing  on  tbe 
sides  of  the  rocky  precipices,  and  in  continual  danger 
(as  it  would  seem  to  the  anxious  spectator)  of  being 
hurled  headlong  into  tbe  lake  which  washes  their 
base :  accidents  of  this  kind  sometimes  happen.  Tbe 
inaccessible  cliffs  near  the  summit  afford  a  safe  re- 
treat to  the  eagle,  who  nestles  there  every  year,  yet 
without  increasing  his  species,  as  there  is  never  more 
than  one  pair  known  to  breed  there  at  tbe  same  time. 
A  city  alderman  might  envy  this  monarch  of  Crum- 
mus  his  daily  fare ;  his  kitchen  being  well-supplied 
not  only  with  kid,  lamb,  hares,  rabbits,  but  with 
every  species  of  game,  which  is  to  be  found  in  great 
abundance  on  his  ample  demesne,  and  within  his  im- 
mediate grasp.  The  lake  is  well-stocked  with  trout 
of  a  suiall  size,  where  a  tolerably  good  angler,  with 
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the  assistance  of  a  boat,  may  take  five  or  six  dozen 
in  a  part  of  a  day.  There  arc  two  small  rocky  la. 
lands  in  this  lake,  which  in  summer  are  thickly 
covered  with  gulls  of  different  kinds,  that  breed 
there  in  great  numbers ;  and,  from  their  continual 
noise  and  incessant  flying  to  and  fro,  aiford  some 
variety  and  entertainmeut  to  the  passenger,  as  the 
road  from  Ballina  to  Tobbercurry  and  Boyle  passes 
close  to  its  verjfe." 

TAMLAGHT,  a  parish  3}  miles  south-south-east 
of  Moneymore,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Lough- 
insholin,  co.  Londonderry,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.    The  Tyrone  sec- 
tion contains  the  village  of  Coach  :  which  see. 
Length  of  the  Londonderry  section,  south-south- 
eastward, 2}  miles;  breudth,  from  1  to  2;  area, 
2,500  acres,  3  roods,  38  perches.    Length  of  the 
Tyrone  section,   southward,   2  \  miles  ;  extreme 
breadth,  1};  area,  2,447  acres,  3  roods,  17  perches. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,854;  in  1841.  3.000. 
Houses  523.    Pop.  of  the  Londonderry  section,  in  , 
1831,  1,334;  in  1841,  1,433.    Houses  245.    Pop.  [ 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Tyrone  section,  in  1831, 
1,127;  in  1841,  1,185.    Houses  203.    The  river: 
BuUinderry  traces  the  boundary  between  the  two 
sections;  posaesaes  some  celebrity  for  itstrouts;  and  | 
is  spanned  at  Coagh  by  a  good  stone  bridge.    The  ' 
number  of  townlands  t«  twelve.    About  two-thirds 
of  the  surface  are  arable  land  ;  and  the  other  third  | 
is  variously  bog,  meadow,  and  pasture-ground.  There 
are  no  mountains  ;  and  the  bogs  are  of  small  extent. 
The  ash  and  various  kinds  of  fir  trees  nourish  on 
the  soil.     Lime  is  the  principal  manure;  and  is 
manufactured  from  a  yellowish  white  limestone, 
raised  from  several  good  quarries  within  the  parish. 
Numbers  of  neat  bouses,  in  the  cottage  style,  occur 
in  all  the  districts.    The  residences  of  Tamlaght,  J 
Ruskey,  and  Silver- Hill,  are  slated  two-story  houses,  1 
very  neat  and  ornamental.    Six  high  roads  radiate 
from  Coagh.    A  Druidical  ultar,  commonly  called 
Cloghtogel,  stands  on  the  glebe  near  the  public  road ;  ' 
and  consists  of  a  stupendous,  high  stone,  superincum- 
bent  on  six  other  stones.    The  linen-manufacture  is  ; 
carried  on  in  every  townland. — This  parish  is  a  rcc-  1 
tory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Arumch. 
Tithe  composition,  £200;  glebe,  £73   16s.  lid. 
Gross  income,  £273  16s.  lid. ;  nett,  £227  2s.  4d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.    A  curate  is  employed  upon  a 
salary  of  £50.    The  church  was  built  in  1781.  Sit- 
tings 170;  attendance  250.   The  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house is  attended  by  from  200  to  400 ;  the  Baptist 
rneeting-house,  by  40 ;  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
place  of  meeting,  by  from  30  to  40.    In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  615  Churchmen,  1,600  Pres- 
byterians, 9  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  845 
Roman  Catholics ;  one  Sunday  school  made  no  re- 
turn of  its  attendance  ;  3  other  Sunday  schools  were 
Usually  attended  by  about  350  scholars ;  5  daily 
schools  bad  on  their  books  218  boys  and  86  girls"; 
and  one  other  daily  school  was  usually  attended  by 
15  or  16  scholars.    The  parochial  daily  school  was 
salaried  with  £10  10s,  a-year  from  the  rector;  the 
daily  school  at  Coagh  was  wholly  supported  by  Mr.  ' 
Cunningham,  and  restricted  to  the  children  of  his  I 
tenants ;  and  the  daily  school  at  Agharey  was  sala- 
ried with  £4  a-year  from  the  rector,  and  £6  6s.  from 
the  London  Hibernian  Society.    In  1843,  the  Na- 
tional Board  bad  a  school  at  Agharey. 

T  AML  AGHT,  a  quoad  sacra  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Mourne,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  consists  merely 
of  a  small  townland  in  the  quoad  civiha  parish  of 
Kilted ;  and  is  a  chapolry,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Kilkeki.  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  The 
remains  of  the  old  chapel  can  still  be  traced. 

TAMLAGHT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tam- 


laght O'Crilly,  barony  of  Lougbinsholin.  co.  Lon- 
donderry, l  ister.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  l>.  .- 
laghy  to  Coleraine,  3f  miles  south- south- west  of 
Kilrea,  4i  north-east  of  Mughera,  and  5\  nortli- 
north-west  of  Bellaghy.  It  has  a  dispensary,  a  l  n 
the  site  of  the  parish-church.  The  dispensary  i* 
within  the  Ballymoney  Poor-law  uuion,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  14,720  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  8.39U. 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £62  18*  .  and  made 
1 1,140  dispensations  of  medicine  to  1,690  patient... 
Area  of  the  village,  6  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  188; 
in  1841,  211.    Houses  40. 

TAMLAGHTARD.    See  Magiluoait. 

TAMLAGHTFINLAGAN.  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Keenaught,  co.  Londonderry.  Ulster.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Ballykelly,  Crixdle,  and 
Mots:  see  these  articles.     Length,  north-nortb- 
eastward,  8}  miles;  breadth,  from  1  J  to  41 ;  area. 
17.402  acres,  1  perch, — of  which  81  acres,  2  n>A 
37  perches  are  water.   Pop.,  in  1831, 7.356  ;  in  1841. 
7,252.    Houses  1,295.    Pop.  of  the  rural  district*, 
in  1841,  6,616.   Houses  1,173.   The  parish  extends 
from  near  the  summit  of  LcgavAimon  in  the  soutL- 
south-west  to  the  bend  of  the  Roe  at  the  base  of 
Bctiyevenagh  on  the  north-north-east;  it  lies  all 
under  the  eye  of  a  specUtor  on  either  of  these  lofty 
and  panorama- viewing  summits,  or  on  several  of  the 
frontier  declivities  of  the  highland  district  of  the 
county ;  it  possesses  4)  miles  of  coast-line  upon  Lough 
Foyle,  from  near  the  middle  of  Walworth  Wood 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Roe;  it  is  bounded  out 
nearly  all  the  long  east,  and  over  the  whole  of  the 
short  north,  by  that  beautiful  river ;  it  comprises  the 
western  environs  of  Newtown-Limavaddy,  an  ex- 
quisite portion  of  the  vale  of  the  Roe,  a  large  portion 
of  the  rich  low  tract  called  the  Myroe,  and  a  portion, 
amounting  to  about  one-sixth  of  its  own  area,  of  (be 
mountain  region  of  the  county;  it  boasts  a  compara- 
tively large  aggregate  of  demesne  ground  and  wood- 
land ;  and,  in  a  general  view,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
diversified,  beautiful,  and  fertile  parishes,  of  London- 
derry.    See  Roe,  Myroe,  Benyeyexach.  New. 
TowN-LiMAVADDY,and  Foyle  (Lough).  The  road 
from  Coleraine  to  Londonderry  passes  westward 
through  the  interior.     The  seats  north  of  that 
road  are  Finlagan,  Rush-Hall,  Ardinoyle,  Oatland*. 
Wheattield,  Culmore,  and  Walworth,  —  the  l«»t. 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  a»d 
now  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson.  Tbe 
seats  south  of  the  road  are  Shecphill,  Bessbrook, 
and  Roe- Park, — the  last  the  beautiful  and  well- 
wooded  demesne  of  E.  C.  MacNaghton,  Esq.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newtown-Limavaddy,  and  having  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  its  mansion  an  ancient  round  tower. 
A  Culdean  establishment  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed at  Tamlaghtfinlagan,  by  St.  Columb,  and  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  disciple,  St.  Fin- 
lagan  or  Fionlugain,  from  whom  the  place  ha*  it* 
name.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.    Tithe  composition, 
£1.000;  glebe.  £235.   Gross  income,  £1,235;  nctt. 
£1,104  14s.  3d.    Patron,  the  diocesan.    A  curate 
is  emploved  upon  a  salary  of  £75.    Tbe  church  was 
built  in  1795,  by  private  subscription,  principally  of 
the  late  John  Beresford,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Bristol, 
late  bishop  of  Derry.    Sittings  100 ;  attendance  IQft 
Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  have  an  attend- 
ance, the  one  of  150,  and  the  other  of  from  fOO  to 
1,000.    The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend, 
ance  of  400;  and.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Baited 
and  Drumachose.    In  1834,  the  parishioners  comM* 
ed  of  877  Churchmen,  4,(527  Presbyterian*.  » 
1,858  Roman  Catholics;  a  dailv  school  at  Listn'bil 
was  usMHlly  attended  by  about'l55  scholars;  and  1 
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daily  schools  at  Ballykelly,  and  12  at  respectively  j 
Bumally.  Dromore,  Tamlaght,  Tartmahilly.  Ballin- 
arragh,  Drumruglin,  Moys,  Largy,  Shaiireagh,  rt  in- 
die. Carrymenagh,  and  Carryreagh,  bad  on  their 
books  272  boys  and  203  girls.  The  two  schools  at 
Ballykelly  and  that  at  LUtrohil  were  provided  with 
houses  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  supported 
by  school-rates  of  3s.  per  quarter  for  each  scholar, 
one-half  paid  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company  and  one- 
half  by  the  parents  if  able,  and  the  whole  by  the 
Company  if  the  parents  are  not  able  to  pay  part ; 
the  school  at  Tamlaght  was  salaried  with  £8  a- year 
from  the  National  Board,  £4  from  the  rector,  and 
£1  from  the  landlord;  and  the  school  at  Largy  was 
salaried  with  £3  :U.  a-year  from  the  landlord.  In  1843, 
one  National  school  at  Carrymenagh  was  salaried 
with  £7  6s.  8d.,  and  had  on  its  books  50  boys  and 
39  girls;  one  at  Ballinarragb,  with  £15,  and  had  64 
boys  and  50  girls ;  one  at  Largy,  with  £8,  and  had 
33  boys  and  17  girls ;  one  at  Crindle,  with  £8,  and 
had  25  boys  and  16  girls ;  and  one  at  Dromore,  with 
£8.  and  had  43  boys  and  27  girls. 

TAMLAGHT -O'CRILLY,  a  parish,  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Coleraine,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lough- 
insholin,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  The  Loughin- 
sholin  section  contains  the  villages  of  Tamlaght 
ai:d  In  si-Hi  mi,  and  part  of  the  town  of  Pobtglen- 
one  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  nortb-north-west- 
ward.  t>  \  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3J.  Area  of  the 
Coleraine  section,  1,334  acres,  2  roods,  14  perrhes ; 
of  the  Lougb insholin  section,  15,504  acres.  2  roods, 
32  perches, — of  which  46  acres,  3  roods,  23  perches 
are  in  the  river  Bann.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
10.070;  in  1841,  10,460.  Houses  1,888.  Pop.  of 
the  Coleraine  section,  in  1831.  759;  in  1841,  845. 
Houses  153.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Lough- 
insholin  section,  in  1831,  8,684;  in  1841,  8,975. 
Houses  1.615.  The  upper  or  south  end  of  the  parish 
is  bounded,  over  2  miles  of  the  east,  by  the  river 
Bann ;  and  the  whole  parish,  in  a  general  view,  con. 
si*t*  of  part  of  the  west  side  of  the  spreading  valley 
of  that  river,  and  is  an  expanse  of  low,  light,  arable 
land,  with  a  large  aggregate  of  bog  and  morass.  The 
road  from  Maghera  to  Kilrea,  that  from  Armagh  to 
Coleraine,  and  that  from  Antrim  to  Londonderry, 
traverse  the  interior.  The  principal  hamlets  are 
Clady  and  Glenburn;  and  the  chief  country  resi- 
dences are  Glenburn,  Innisrush,  and  Harvey-Hill  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  composition,  £435  19*. ; 
glebe,  £522  2s.  Gross  income,  £956  Is.;  nett, 
.£"786  14s.  3|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  is 
employed  upon  a  salary  of  £92  6s.  Ijd.  The  par- 
ochial church  was  built  in  1815,  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  £923  Is.  6Jd.,  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  170;  attendance  50.  A  perpetual  curacy 
has  been  erected  within  the  parish,  but  is  often  re- 
garded as  a  mere  chapel  ry.  The  church  or  chapel 
of  this  curacy  was  built  about  67  years  ago,  at  the 
private  expense  of  Lord  Bristol,  late  bishop  of  Derry. 
Sittings  180 ;  attendance  70.  Stipend  payable  to  the 
perpetual  curate  by  the  rector,  £92  6s.  4d. ;  glebe, 
£18  I5s.  Gross  income,  £1 15  8s.  lOd. ;  nett,  £1 13 
6s.  lOd.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Tamlaght- 
O'Crilly.  The  Covenanters'  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  360.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
belonging  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  formerly 
Secessional,  has  an  attendance  of  150.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  at  Drumgardner  and  Greenlough 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  1,650  and  1,130; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  united  to  the  chapel  of  Desertoghill.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  877  Churchmen,  4,627 
Presbyte  rians,  and  1,858  Roman  Catholics ;  6  Sun- 
day schouls  in  respectively  Harvey-Hill,  the  paro- 


chial schoolhouse,  Tamlaght  schoolbouse,  the  church, 
Glenone,  and  Tyance  schoolhouse,  were  usually 
attended  by  about  207  scholars ;  a  Roman  Catholic 
Sunday  school  in  Drumgardner  chapel,  was  usually 


attended  by  about  300  scholars;  and  a  parochial 
school,  and  18  daily  schools  at  respectively  Killy- 
mack,  Tamlaght,  Killygullib,  Boveedy,  Lismoyle, 
Drumgardner,  Lisnagrot,  Drumgardner,  Eden,  Innis- 
rush, Druinnicannon,  Tivaconavy,  Tyance,  Glenone, 
Greenlough,  Glenone,  Monysally,  and  Gortnacrane, 
had  on  their  books  705  boys  and  474  girls.  The 
parochial  school  was  salaried  with  £10  a-year  from 
the  rector;  the  daily  schools  at  Tamlaght,  Killy- 
gullib, Eden,  Innisrush,  Drumnicannon,  Tivaconavy, 
Monysally,  and  Killymuck,  and  one  of  those  at 
Drumgardner,  with  graduated  allowances  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society ;  that  at  Boveedy,  with 
a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  £1  from  the  rector ;  that  at  Lismoyle, 
with  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society,  and  £2  from  the  Mercers'  Company ; 
that  at  Lisnagrot,  with  a  graduated  allowance  from 
the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £3  from  the 
Mercers'  Company ;  that  at  Tyance,  with  £8  from 
the  National  Board ;  one  of  those  at  Glenone,  with 
£5  from  subscription ;  that  at  Greenlough,  with  £8 
from  the  National  Board;  and  that  at  Gortnacrane, 
with  £3  from  Mr.  Hyland.  In  1843,  one  National 
school  at  Glenone  was  salaried  with  £17  10s.  a-year 
from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  44  boys; 
another  at  Glenone,  with  £8,  and  had  75  girls ;  one 
at  Tyance,  with  £12,  and  had  60  boys  and  26  girls; 
one  at  West  Tyance,  with  £12,  and  bad  45  boys 
and  42  girls;  one  at  Reastown,  with  £12,  and  had 
60  boys  and  36  girls ;  one  at  Greenlough,  with  £24 
6s.  8d.,  and  bad  80  boys  and  66  girls ,  one  at  Drum- 
gardner, with  £13  10s.,  and  had  58  boys;  and  an- 
other at  Drumgardner,  with  £10  16s.  8d.,  and  had 
62  girls. 

TANDERAGEE — anciently  Tawwatcueb— a 
market  and  post  town  in  the  parish  of  Ballymore, 
barony  of  Lower  Orier,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Cusher,  and  at  the  intersection 
of  the  road  from  Portadown  to  Newry,  with  that 
from  Rich-hill  to  Banbridge,  li  mile  west  of  the 
Newry  Canal,  2  miles  south-west  of  Guilford,  4} 
south-south-east  of  Portadown,  4}  north-west  by 
west  of  Loughbrickland,  4}  east-south-east  of  Rich, 
hill.  4i  north-east  of  Market-hill,  5±  west  by  north 
of  Banbridge,  26  south-west  of  Belfast,  and  63  north 
of  Dublin.  The  immediately  circumjacent  country 
is  rich,  fertile,  lusciously  featured,  and  beautifully 
improved ;  and  lies  in  close  juxtaposition  to  some 
of  the  most  charming  portions  of  the  county  of 
Down.  The  Newry  Canal,  not  alone  offers  all  its 
important  facilities  of  communication  for  trading 
with  the  great  emporiums  of  Newry  and  Belfast ; 
but  brings  up  a  profusion  of  lime,  on  cheap  and  easy 
terms,  for  the  powerful  fertilizing  of  all  the  soil  of 
the  environs.  The  town  stands  on  the  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  and  borrows  great  embellish- 
merit,  not  alone  from  the  georgical  improvements 
athwart  that  estate,  but  especially  from  the  woods 
and  lawns  of  its  immediately  adjoining  demesne. 
"  The  approach  to  Tanderagee  from  the  county  of 
Down."  said  Sir  Charles  Coote  i©  1804,  "  is  really 
charming.  The  neat  appearance  of  the  town,  its 
gradual  elevation  from  a  valley  through  which  a 
beautiful  stream  winds  between  lofty  and  undulating 
banks,  which  are  thickly  wooded  on  the  one  extre- 
mity, and  the  demesne  which,  on  the  other,  erowna 
the 'summit  of  the  hill,  afford  a  pleasing  prepossession 
to  the  traveller ;  nor  are  bis  expectations  balked  in 
viewing  the  town  and  its  vicinity  ;  cverv  place  cor- 
responds with  this  engaging  picture.    'I'he  demesne 
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quantity  of  full-grown 
timber,  which  hus  lately  been  greatly  diminished ; 
but  a  sufficiency  remains  to  decorate  the  bold  and 
abrupt  eminences,  which  it  has  been  justly  celebrated 
for.  Nature  still  triumphs  in  her  display  of  wild 
and  irregular  charms,  which  are  of  that  description 
that,  we  should  suppose,  would  rather  be  injured 
than  improved  by  modem  innovations.  The  present 
proprietor  has  added  some  plantations,  to  supply  the 
timber  he  has  felled,  with  an  infant  nursery  in  good 
management,  and  he  has  already  nearly  completed  a 
very  capital  and  extensive  garden."  The  present 
mansion  or  castle  of  Tanderagce  is  a  large,  modern, 
baronial  pile,  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
when  Viscount  Mandeville,  and  occupying  the  site 
of  an  ancient  castellated  and  fortified  residence 
which,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  forfeited  by  the 
O'llanlons,  and  granted  to  Sir  Oliver  St.  John. 
Other  country  residences  than  the  Duke's  within  l\ 
mile  of  the  town  are  Orange-hill,  Springfield,  Violet- 
hill,  Bunker's-hill,  and  Athole-cottage  ,  and  the  en- 
virons, in  a  general  view,  are  respectably  inhabited, 
and  afford  marked  indications  of  comparative  com- 
fort and  prosperity  in  the  social  condition  of  their 
people.  The  town  itself  has  a  neat  and  creditable 
appearance  ;  and  possesses  a  handsome  church,  a 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  two  small  Methodist 
meeting-houses,  some  well-built  private  houses,  a 
female  orphan  asylum,  a  Mont  de  Piete,  a  loan  fund, 
a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  clothing  fund,  and 
several  schools.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  was  the 
founder,  and  is  the  main  supporter  of  several  of  the 
charitable  institutions;  he  has  various  schools  and 
other  appliances  of  popular  well-being  in  different 
other  parts  of  his  estate;  and  he  gives  annually  at 
his  castle  a  festival  to  all  the  children  in  attendance 
on  his  schools.  In  1843,  the  loan  fund  of  the  town 
— whose  accounts,  however,  were  completely  mixed 
up  with  those  of  the  Mont  de  Piete'— had  a  capital 
of  £4,731.  circulated  £17,075  in  4.521  loans,  and 
realized  a  nett  profit  of  £101  8s.  8d.  The  fever 
hospital  and  the  dispensary  are  within  the  Banbridge 
Poor-law  union,  and  serve  for  a  district  of  1*2,000 
acres,  with  a  pop.  of  10,000;  and,  in  1830,  they  ex- 
pended £85  ISs.,  admitted  42  intern  patients,  and 
administered  to  683  extern  patients.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  are  flour,  meal,  and  flax  mills.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  flax,  and  of  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  are  sold  at  the  weekly  markets. 
The  weekly  sales  of  linens  sometimes  amounted, 
about  the  end  of  last  century,  to  the  sum  of  £7,000 ; 
but  so  early  as  the  year  1804,  it  decreased  to  an 
average  of  only  about  £2,000 ;  and  it  has  since  ex- 

{>erienced  great  fluctuation,  and  is  at  present  much 
ess  inconsiderable  than  it  was  about  8  or  10  years 
ago.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month,  and  on  July  5,  and  Nov.  5.  A  court  of 
petty -sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio. 
of  Armagh  takes  designation  from  Tanderagee,  and 
has  chapels  at  Ballyorgan,  Poyntz-Pass,  and  Mul- 
laghbrack.  Area  of  the  town,  55  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1.559;  in  1841,  1,562.  Houses  265.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  70;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  197  ;  in  other  pursuits,  46. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
16;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  187  ;  on  their 
'  labour,  101 ;  on  means  not  specified,  9. 


•  "  This  Redely."  tar*  the  official  report,  -  Is  worked  In 
connection  with  a  Mont  de  Mote,  and  the  accounts  <»f  the  two 
institution*  are  ao  mixed  up  that  the  managers  state  they  are 
unable  to  render  a  separate  account  fur  each.  The  stock 
account  of  the  loan  fund  fur  lfM3  is  credited  with  an  advance 
to  the  Mint  de  Piete  of  £780  12s.  lOd.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  account*  are  mixed  up,  no  fair  apuroxiuiaUon 
can  be  made  of  the  average 


TANEY,  Tawset,  or  Chitbcbtowk,  •  parish. 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Dublin,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.    It  contains 
the  villages  of  Dundbcm  and  Wikdyjhxui  :  which 
see.  Length,  northward,  41  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
2.    Area  of  the  barony  of  Dnblin  section,  6  acre*. 
17  perches;  of  the  Rathdown  section,  4,556  acre*. 
3  roods,  19  perches.    Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831. 
4,020;  in  1841.  3,848.    Houses  626.    Pop.  of  the 
barony  of  Dublin  section,  in  1841,  81.    Houses  9. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Rathdown  section, 
in  1841,  2.982.    Houses  483.    The  parish  descends 
from  the  summit  of  the  Two-Rock  mountain,  north- 
ward, to  the  river  Dodder,  at  a  point  2§  furlongs  south 
of  the  village  of  Donnybrook.  The  southern  district, 
extending  1 J  mile  in  length,  with  an  extreme  breadth 
of  |  of  a  mile,  is  wholly  mountainous;  and  has  on  its 
southern  boundary  the  summit  of  the  Two-Rock 
mountain,  and  on  its  eastern  boundary  the  snmmit  of 
the  Three- Rock  mountain,  which  command  the  most 
extensive  and  gorgeous  views  of  the  coasts,  bay,  city, 
and  county  of  Dublin,  and  have  altitudes  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  of  respectively  1,763  and  1,479  feet. 
The  central  and  the  southern  districts  possess  some 
agreeable  diversities  of  surface ;  but.  on  the  whole, 
are  a  portion  of  the  rich  and  luscious  plain  of  Dublin, 
profusely  embellished  with  landscape  culture,  very 
thickly  powdered  with  respectable  habitations,  and 
not  a  little  celebrated  for  salubriotisness  of  climate. 
The  river  Dodder  runs  upwards  of  a  mile  along  the 
northern  boundary.    The  summit  of  the  Two-Rock 
mountain  is  crowned  by  a  ruin  called  Fairy-Castle. 
The  road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskerry  traverses  the 
interior,  and  passes  through  the  village  of  Dundmm ; 
and  Mr.  Fraser,  noticing  its  route  southward  from 
that  village,  and  within  the  middle  district  of  the 
parish,  says,  "  Here  we  commence  the  ascent  of  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Three-Rock  mountain,  along 
which  we  continue  till  we  reach  the  Scalp,  a  dis- 
tance of  5  (statute)  miles  ;  and  here  also  the  aspvrt 
and  character  of  the  country  change,  the  surface  lie- 
comes  wild  and  rugged,  and  the  detached  granite 
rocks  of  the  upland,  which  follow  the  limestone 
of  the  plain,  are  protruded  and  strewn  around  ;  the 
villas  become  thinly  scattered ;  and  the  cottage*  of 
the  peasantry  are  of  a  very  humble  and  rural  charac- 
ter; and  nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  the  en- 
virons and  the  adjacent  country  more  sudden  or 
striking  than  here."    The  principal  country  resi- 
dences south  of  Dundrum  are  Annmount,  Eden. 
Rockmount,  Dundrum  -  house,   Fannley,  Runne- 
mcde,  Ballinteer- house,  Taney -lodge,  Bellewly- 
park,  Hilltown,  Ludford-park,  Balally,  Morreeit, 
Pover- house,  and  Kingstown  ;  and  the  principal 
north  of  Dundrum,  are  Churchtown-housc,  Wood- 
ville,  Taney-hill,  Goat-town,  Thornhill,  Mountain, 
ville,  Lyndhurst,  Belfield,  Roebuck  -  park.  Roe- 
buck -hall,  Castleview,  Mount  -  Merrion,  Owens- 
town  -  house.    Roebuck  •  castle,    Mount  -  Dillon, 
Roebuck  -  house.   Roebuck  •  Grove,  Farranbolev- 
cottage,  Woodview,   Richview,   Beech  -  hill,  and 
Springfield.    The  hamlet  of  Clonskeagh  stands  upon 
the  Dodder.    The  old  church  of  Taney  stands  at 
Churchtown,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundrum;  and  it  a 
small  building  of  little  interest.    In  the  adjoining 
churchyard  are  several  monumental  inscriptions  de- 
serving of  notice,  particularly  one  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  William  Halliday,  who  died  in  1816,  and  who, 
although  then  but  24  years  of  age,  bad  acquired 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  most  of  the  European  languages,  and 
had  '  fathomed  all  the  depths,  explored  the  beauties, 
and  unravelled  the  intricacies'  of  the  Hiberno-  Celtic. 
The  modern  church  is  a  spacious  fabric,  surmounting 
elevated  ground,  serving  as  a  landmark  to 
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and  commanding  *  very  fine  view*  over  the  city,  the 
bay,  and  a  lovely  expanse  of  country,  the  numerous 
ornamental  plantations  of  which  combine,  at  this 
point  of  observation,  into  a  massive  richness.'  The 
edifice  itself,  however,  is  as  artistically  defective,  a* 
it  is  pretending  and  substantial.    "  The  plan  is 
cruciform,  and  the  pointed  style  is  adopted  in  the 
detail,  but  without  due  attention  to  any  consistent 
order  of  that  style.    Stone  tinted  in  various  hues, 
is  used  in  different  parts  of  the  structure ;  and,  with 
a  fanciful  effort  towards  novelty,  which  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  imitation,  the  mullions  of  the  windows, 
on  the  exterior,  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  whilst  the 
crocketted  pinnacles  at  the  angles  of  the  tower  are 
black." — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  See 
DriiLiN  (County  of  the  Citt  of).    Tithe  com- 
position, £415  7s.  8id.    A  curate  is  employed  upon 
a  salary  of  £75.    The  church  was  built  in"l818,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £3,969  4s.  7Jd.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.    Sittings  1,200  ;  attendance, 
from  300  to  500.    The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  500.   In  1S34,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted  of  1,059  Churchmen,  4  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  2,957  Roman  Catholics;  and  6  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  193  boys  and  203  girls.  The 
parochial  school  for  boys,  and  that  for  girls,  were 
each  supported  by  a  charity  sermon,  a  grant  from 
the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £2  a-year  from 
the  rector ;  the  two  Roman'  Catholic  free  schools 
were  supported  by  a  charity  sermon,  and  a  grant 
from  the  National  Board,  the  latter  of  which  had 
been  recently  withdrawn ;  the  London  Hibernian 
Society's  school  was  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Society,  private  subscriptions,  and  scholars'  fees; 
and  the  infant  school  was  supported  by  private  sub- 
scriptions and  donations.    In  1643,  a  boys'  school 
and  a  girls'  school  at  Dundrum  were  salaried  with 
respectively  £20  and  £18  from  the  National  Board, 
and  had  on  their  books  191  boys  and  148  girls;  and 
a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Sandyford  were 
salaried  with  £15  a-year  each  from  the  National 
Board,  and  had  on  their  books  162  boys  aud  123 
girl*. 

TANEY,  or  Tawney,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clondevaddock,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Done- 
gal. Ulster.  It  stands  in  the  peninsula  of  Fannat, 
about  5  furlongs  north  by  west  of  Rosnakill,  and  6} 
miles  north  of  Millford.  Adjacent  to  it  are  the 
small  Lough  Taney,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
the  residences  of  Springfield  and  Croghan.  Area,  8 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  128.    Houses  24. 

TANK ARDSTOWN,  a  townland  or  quasi-par- 
ish.  in  the  barony  of  Rathvilly,  2J  miles  north-east 
of  the  town  of  Tullovv,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  It 
figures  in  some  documents  as  a  parish,  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin  ;  and  in  others  as  merely  a  townland  of  the 
parish  of  Tullow.  It  contains  the  hamlet  of  Tan- 
kardstown  Cross-roads  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Tullow  to  Hacketstown.  In  1831,  its 
pop.  was  1,051  ;  and,  in  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  42,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,059; 
and  two  pay  daily  schools  bad  on  their  books  101 
boys  and  72  girls. 

TANK  ARDSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Cosh  ma,  2  miles  west-north-west  of  Kilmallock,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  lj  mile;  breadth,  1; 
area,  1,710  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the 
Census,  613,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Authorities,  523;  in  1841,  660.  Houses  103.  The 
•surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  across,  consists 
wholly  of  profitable  land.  The  river  Maig  effects 
the  drainage  ;  and  the  road  from  Kilmallock  to 
'  Voom  passes  through  the  interior. — Thi«  parish  is 
"  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of"  Lim- 


erick. Tithe  composition,  £125 ;  glebe,  £36. 
Gross  income,  £161 ;  nett,  £143  15s.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.     The  incumbent  holds  also  the  vicar- 


generalship  of  Limerick  ;  and  is  non-resident  in 
Tankardstown.  A  curate  performs  the  occasional 
duties  for  a  salary  of  £5.  There  is  neither  church 
nor  chapel.  In  1834,  all  the  parishioners  were 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  iu 
books  20  bovs  and  15  girls. 

TANKARDSTOWN,  a  parish  3}  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Athy,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Ballyadams,  Queen's  co.,  partly  in  the  baronies  of 
East  Narragh  and  Rheban  and  Kilkea  and  Moone, 
co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length  of  the  Queen's  co. 
section,  south-south-eastward,  2$  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  2;  area,  3,472  acres,  13  perches, — of  which 
26  acres,  1  rood,  34  perches  are  in  the  river  Barrow. 
Length  of  the  Kildare  section,  south-westward,  4 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2J.  Area  of  the  East 
Narragh  and  Rheban  section.  440  acres,  3  roods,  1 7 
perches, — of  the  Kilkea  and  Moone  section,  4,437 
acres,  10  perches, — of  which  40 acres,  3  roods  are  in  tha 
river  Barrow.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,918; 
in  1841,  1,914.  Houses  313.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the 
Queen's  co.  section,  947 ;  of  the  Narragh  and  Rhe- 
ban section,  29 ;  of  the  Kilkea  and  Moone  section, 
938.  Houses  in  these  respectively,  164,  4,  145. 
The  surface  consists  in  general  of  light,  low  land  ; 
and  two  principal  swells  of  it  in  the  Kildare  section 
have  altitudes  of  respectively  239  and  243  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  river  Barrow  traces  the  boundary 
between  the  Queen's  co.  and  the  Kildare  districts ; 
and  a  canal  sweep  of  the  Barrow  navigation  extends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  within  the  Kildare 
district.  The  principal  residences  in  the  Queen's  co. 
district  are  Barrow-lodge,  Money  brook-house,  Mill- 
ford-house,  and  Kilmorany-house  ;  and  the  other 
objects  of  chief  interest  are  a  police  barrack,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  site  of  two  castles,  and 
the  ruins  of  Tankardstown  church,  the  last  situated 
on  the  margin  of  the  Barrow.  The  principal  resi- 
dences in  the  Kildare  district  are  Heath -house, 
Lcinster-lodge,  Dollardstown-house,  Snugborough- 
bouse,  Spring-lodge,  Farmhill,  Grangemellon-house, 
Grangeford,  and  Levitstown-house  ;  and  the  other 
objects  of  chief  interest  are  a  police  barrack,  a  bury- 
ing-ground,  and  the  site  of  St.  Leger's-castle — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Athy  f  which  sec  ].  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
composition,  £325  19s.  4d.  The  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel has  an  attendance  of  from  500  to  600;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Michael's  of  Athy.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  97.  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,866;  and  2  daily  schools— one  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £40  a-year  from  the  National  Board — 
were  usually  attended  by  about  1 1 5  scholars. 

TANKARDSTOWN,  a  small  Umestone  terri- 
tory, near  the  coast  of  the  eastern  district  of  the 
barony  of  Decies-witbout-Drum, — the  district  which 
was  recently  transferred  from  the  barony  of  Upper- 
third,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  The  discovery  of 
limestone  here,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
was  regarded  as  an  event  of  great  moment,  and 
replete  with  promise  of  georgical  improvement,  in  a 
great  tract  of  country  in  which  lime  manures  were 
previously  scarce  and  dear. 

TANKARDSTOWN,  a  demesne  in  the  parish 
of  Gernonstown,  barony  of  Upper  Slane,  3}  miles 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Slane,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster. It  adjoins  the  mail -road  from  Dublin  to 
Londonderry ;  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
F.  Blackbourne. 

TAR  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  West  Iffa 
and  Offa,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.    It  rises  in  the 
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parish  of  Templetenny,  and  on  the  western  border 
of  the  county,  at  an  elevation  of  307  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  it  flows  11  miles  eastward, 
along  the  valley  between  the  Galtee  and  the  Knock- 
me'.edown  mountains  past  the  town  of  Clogheen, 
and  through  the  parishes  of  Templetenny,  Shanra- 
han,  Tullaghoron,  and  Ballybaeon,  to  "the  river 
Suir,  at  a  point  about  1  mile  above  the  village  of 
Newcastle. 

TARA,  a  small  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the  par- 
ish of  Witter,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  opens  \\  mile  north  by  east  of  Ballyquintin 
Point ;  and  though  small  in  capacity,  possesses  much 
comparative  importance  for  both  the  fisheries  and  the 
coasting-trade  of  the  county.  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  the 
report  of  his  Coast  Survey,  says,  ' '  Tara  bay  is  the 
best  situation  for  a  harbour  on  all  this  coast.  It  is 
already  naturally  sheltered  from  all  winds  but  north- 
east ;  and  on  that  side  a  rock  called  Craiganely  may 
be  built  up  in  the  way  of  a  breakwater,  which  would 
make  this,  though  only  a  tide  harbour,  one  of  the  safest 
I  have  seen.  It  is  already  much  frequented  in  bad 
weather  by  the  fishing  vessels,  though  it  possesses 
few  of  its  own,  namely,  five  yawls  and  four  smacks, 
and  when  the  tide  does  not  admit  of  entering  Strang- 
ford,  would  be  a  good  place  of  shelter  for  vessels  in 
the  coasting  trade.  The  inhabitants  teem  to  think 
a  small  pier  from  the  point  next  to  Folly-house  would 
answer  the  purpose ;  but  as  the  bottom  and  depth 
of  water  there  are  not  favourable,  I  would  rather 
recommend  the  plan  annexed,  which,  by  covering 
the  whole  creek  of  about  fifty  English  acres,  would 
upon  occasion  protect  all  the  boats  connected  with 
the  fishery.  The  inside  of  Craiganely  being  deepened 
will  be  a  good  boat- quay  :  but  a  jetty  may  run 
out  in  any  other  plaee  where  a  wharf  is  required. 
Estimated  expense  of  a  breakwater  pier  in  Tare  bay 
£.$,806." 

TARA  (Thb),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Armagh,  Ulster, 
and  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  rises  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Newtown-Hamilton ;  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Newtown- Hamilton  river,  and  about  3  miles  dis- 
tant from  it ;  and  falls  into  the  Castletown  or  Dun- 
dalk  river,  or  rather  is  one  of  the  forming  waters  of 
that  stream,  in  co.  Louth. 

TARA,  a  hill  in  the  parishes  of  Kiltennel  and 
Kilcavan,  barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  co.  Wexford,  Lein- 
ster. Its  summit  has  an  altitude  of  826  feet  above 
sea-level ;  is  situated  l|  mile  west  of  the  nearest 
part  of  the  coast.  2]  miles  nortb-east  of  Gorey,  and 
34  south-west  of  Kilmicbael  Point ;  is  a  conspicuous 
object  from  the  sea;  and  commands  an  extensive  and 
interesting  view  of  the  coast,  awav  to  the  vicinity  of 
Wexford. 

TARA,  Tarah,  or  Tab  ion,  a  parish,  contain- 
ing a  village  and  a  celebrated  hill  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  barony  of  Skreen,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Length,  west-north-westward,  3  miles  ,  breadth, 
from  §  to  2\  ;  area,  3,364  acres,  15  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  641  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  688;  in  1841, 
586.  Houses  100.  A  prominent  feature,  not  only  of 
the  parish,  but  of  the  vast  rich  plain  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  lies,  is  the  far-famed  hill  of  Tara  :  see 
next  article.  All  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  flat,  and 
consists  of  excellent  land.  The  principal  residence 
is  Tara-hall,  a  small  plain  modern  house,  the  seat 
of  Patrick  Lynch,  Esq. ;  the  principal  hamlets  are 
Ro*s  and  Moortown  ;  and  the  principal  antiquities, 
additional  to  those  on  Tara-hill,  are  the  ruins  of 
Odder-nunnery,  Odder- castle,  Riverstown- castle, 
another  castle,  and  the  old  church  of  Tara.  The 
village  of  Tara  stand*  on  the  east  side  of  Tara-hill, 
J  of  a  mile  west  of  the  road  from  Navan  to  Dun- 
shaughlin,  2  west  of  Skreen,  5  north-north-west  of; 


and  5\  south-south-east  of  Navar. 
The  modern  parochial  church  stands  adjacent  to  the 
village,  on  a  shoulder  or  summit  of  the  hill,  and  is  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  views  of  the  hill  from  the 
east.  Area  of  the  village,  5  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
126.  Houses  23. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £200 ;  glebe, 
£22  10a.  The  rectories  of  Tara  and  Duns  ant,  and 
the  vicarage  of  K  illeen  [see  these  articles],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Tara.  Length ,  4  mile*; 
breadth,  2J.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,567.  Groas  income, 
£521  10s. ;  nett,  £413  7«.  Ojd.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  incumbent  bolds  also  the  sinecure  prebend  of 
Yagoe,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's.  The 
church  was  built  in  1823,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £3U0 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  sum  of 
£700  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  110; 
attendance,  from  20  to  30.  There  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapel  at  Dunsany.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  70,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  640;  the  Protestants  of  the  anion  to  128. 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,489;  2  daily  school* 
in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £4 
a-year  from  the  rector — had  on  their  books  17  boys 
and  19  girls ;  and  there  was  also  a  daily  school  in 
Dunsany. 

TARA,  Tarah,  or  Taragh,  a  celebrated  hill, 
the  subject  of  great  antiquarian  and  literary  interest, 
in  the  parish  of  Tara,  barony  of  Skreen,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.    It  is  a  verdant,  moundish,  flowingly-out- 
lined  mass,  about  J  of  a  mile  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  rather  less  than  I  a  mile  in  extreme  breadth, 
— possessing  a  wavy,  tumulated,  tabular  summit, — 
lifting  up  a  large,  solitary  standing  stone  or  monu- 
mental pillar  on  the  crown  of  one  of  its  tumuli, — 
sharing  with  the  hill  of  Skreen,  1}  mile  to  the  east, 
and  507  feet  in  altitude,  the  power  and  interest  of 
relieving  the  monotony  of  the  vast  central  expanse 
of  the  plain  of  Meath, — and  commanding  a  panoramic, 
minutely  featured,  and  warmly  tinted  view  of  that 
brilliant  expanse. -rich,  fertile,  and  as  capable  of 
the  most  finished  culture  and  the  most  ornate  love- 
liness as  a  garden.    Its  original  name  was  Teaghmor, 
'the  great  house,'  or  Teaghmorreagb,  'the  great 
house  of  the  king,'  and  was  abbreviated  or  vulgarized 
into  successively  Teamor  and  Tara.    A  triennial 
convocation  ot  provincial  Kings,  uruius,  ana  oarn», 
is  usually  alleged,  but  on  very  apocryphal  authority, 
to  have  been  held  on  Tara  Hill,  from  an  early  period 
till  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  for  the  election 
of  a  monarch  or  supreme  ruler,  and  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy.    A  supposed  record, 
called  the  Psalter  of  Tara,  or  sometimes  Senacha*- 
more  or  'great  antiquity,'  figures  in  tradition  as  the 
written  depository  of  the  decrees  of  the  convocation, 
but  is  not  known  to  literature  as  an  actual  record. 
The  famous  coronation-stone  which  formed  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  at  Dunstaffnage, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Deticaledonian  sea,  and  after- 
wards  became  the  palladium  of  Scotland  at  that  king- 
dom's coronation-ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  and 
eventually  was  removed  to  Westminster  by  Edward 
I.  to  be  the  coronation-chair  of  the  kings  of  England, 
is  alleged  to  have  been  carried  to  Dunstaffnage  by  way 
of  lona  from  the  bill  of  Tara,  to  have  figured  in 
courtly  belief  at.  Tara  as  the  pillow  of  stoue  on  which 
Jacob  slept  at  Bethel,  and  to  have  found  its  way  to 
Tara  in  the  course  of  the  alleged  Milesian  immigra- 
tions from  Spain.    The  principal  palace  of  the  early 
monarch*  of  Ireland,  and  an  university  or  cluster  ot 
colleges  supported  by  their  munificence,  are  alleged 
to  have  stood  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  and  have  been  the 
topic  alike  of  the  most  maguiloqtient  and  florid  de- 
scriptions by  early  annalists  and  biter  credulous  hi*- 
torians,  and  of  the  most  conflicting  theories,  intricate 
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investigations,  and  antagonist  discussions,  among  the 
majority  of  Irish  antiquaries.    Whatever  structures, 
dignified  with  the  names  of  palaces,  halls,  and  col- 
leges, really  at  any  time  existed,  were  probably  of  a 
temporary  and  fragile  character,  quite  unworthy  to 
be  designated  architectural,  and  have  long  ago  so 
utterly  disappeared,  as  not  to  have  left  a  single  ves- 
tige of  either  wall  or  foundation;  and  the  only  anti- 
quities, additional  to  the  pillar-stone,  which  now 
exist,  are  numerous  circular  earthworks,  possibly 
enough  indicating  quondam  places  of  national  assem- 
bly and  royal  residence,  vet  strictly  resembling  in 
appearance  and  character  the  ordinary  'raths,'  which 
abound  in  most  districts  of  the  kingdom.    At  Tara 
Hill,  in  980,  the  Danes  sustained  a  signal  defeat; 
Roderick,  the  last  native  monarch  of  Ireland,  con- 
centrated his  forces,  preparatory  to  attacking  the 
English  in  Dublin ;  in  1589.  O'Neill  assembled  his 
followers,  after  laying  waste  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  in  1798,  a  skirmish  was  fought  between  the  in- 
surgents and  a  detachment  of  fencibles;  and  in  1843, 
was  held  one  of  the  largest  and  mightiest  of  the  mon- 
ster meetings  of  the  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Legis- 
lative Union.    In  the  skirmish  of  1793,  the  insur- 
gents were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  400  men 
killed  and  wounded,  300  horses,  and  all  their  pro- 
visions, arms,  ammunition,  and  baggage ;  and  the 
royal  forces  had  20  men  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
Reay  fencibles.  and  I  man  killed  and  5  men  wounded 
of  the  Upper  Kells  infentry. 

A  very  long  and  elaborate  paper,  written  by  Mr.  Pe- 
trie,  ami  published  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,'  contains  ample  information  for  such 
readers  as  can  luxuriate  in  the  antiquarian  associations 
of  Tara.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  so  nicely  epitomize 
this  paper,  and  so  agreeably  decorate  their  epitome 
with  original  description  and  remark,  that  most  popu- 
lar readers  will  greatly  prefer  their  brief  essay  to  even 
Mr.  Petrie's  lengthened  dissertation.  *  *  From  Navan," 
say  they,  "  we  proceeded  about  4  miles  on  the  Dub- 
lin road,  to  visit  the  renowned  1  Hill  of  Tara,'  tak- 
ing with  us  the  long  and  elaborate  '  Essay '  of  Mr. 
Pctrie,  and  recalling  the  words  of  one  of  the  sweet- 
est of  the  'Melodies.'*  SVe  were  not  sceptical  enough 
to  throw  aside,  as  fabulous,  the  ancient  histories  of 
Tara;  although  they  may  exist,  exclusively,  in  the 
compositions  of  the  old  bards.  Yet  certainly,  when 
we  ascended  to  the  summit,  after  having  carefully 
perused  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  quarto  pages 
of  Mr.  Petrie,  published  in  the  4  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,'  and  examined  the  maps  and 
plans  by  which  his  essay  is  illustrated,  finding  that 
nothing  met  the  eye  but  a  succession  of  grass-covered 
mounds,  with  a  single  rounded  stone,  of  no  very  great 
size,  planted,  as  it  were,  upon  the  highest  of  them, 
we  were,  for  the  moment,  tempted  to  exclaim  with 
the  •  Critic, '_ 

'  The  Spanish  fleet  thou 
It  is  not  yet  In  tight.' 


•  •  The  harp  that  once  through  T*aVt 
The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  T»ii's 
As  if  tiimt  soul  were  fled. 


Fo  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  floras  thrill  Is  o'er. 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

N"  more  the  chiefs  and  Indie*  bright 

The  harp  of  Tar*  swell* ; 
The  chord  atone,  that  breaks  at  night. 


Thus 

The  only 
It  when 

To 


wake* 


Farther  consideration,  however,  and  farther  reflec- 
tion, even  without  the  aid  of  imagination,  induced  a 
conviction  that  we  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  early 
Irish  city ;  and  a  brief  stretch  of  fancy  might  have 
summoned  around  us  'chiefs  and  ladies  bright,'  and 
awakened  the  echo  of  the  harp  in  'the  halls'  of 
Tara,  in  all  their  pride  of  '  former  days.'  From  the 
main  road  there  is  a  considerable  ascent,  for  about  a 
mile,  before  we  arrive  at  the  commencement  of  the 
mounds,  which  are  evidently  artificial.  It  then 
seems  to  the  superficial  observer,  a  mere  assemblage 
of  hillocks,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  SO  yards 
long,  and  of  an  equal  breadth  ;  upon  this  stands  the 
marvellous  pillar-stone, — to  which  we  shall  refer 
presently, — nearly  in  the  centre.f  There  is,  accord- 
ing to  Cambrensis,  'in  Mieth,  an  hill,  called  the 
Hill  of  Taragh,  wherein  is  a  plaine  twelve  score 
long,  which  was  named  the  Kempe  his  hall,  where 
the  conn  trie  had  their  meetings  and  folkemotes,  as 
a  place  that  was  accounted  the  high  palace  of  the 
monarch.  The  Irish  historians  hammer  manic  fables 
in  this  forge,  of  Fin  MacCoile  and  his  champions.  But 
doubtlesse  the  place  seemeth  to  heart:  the  show  of  an 
ancient  and  famous  monument.'  J    Air.  Petrie,  as  we 


f  "  This  hillock  it  now — alat  for  the  degradation !—  known  as 
'  Croppy  Hill,'  from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  insurgents 
were  buried  there  in  1*93.  The  pillar  originally  stood  upon 
another  and  smaller  hillock  ;  it  wa*  moved  to  its  present  p  ace 
to  mark  the  spot  (and  to  dignify  it)  in  which  so  many  '  slaugh- 
tered patriots'  were  interred.  It  was  fixed  there,  however, 
only  no  recent  as  fifteen  years  ago.  Its  weight  is  prodigious  ; 
ana  it  excited  our  astonishment  how  it  could  have  been  con- 
veyed, without  the  aid  of  machinery,  to  it*  present  destination. 
Upon  this  subject  we  conversed  with  a  peasant,  one  '  Paddy 
Fttisimmons.'  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  He  stated  that 
it  was  effected  by  no  more  than  twenty  men,  w  ho  performed  the 
work  gradually,  an  inch  at  a  time !  they  sunk  it  about  six  feet 
into  the  ground,  directly  over  the  bodies  of  their  ol " 
relations,  or  companions  j  and  perhaps  in  the  world  I 
not  exist  so  singular  a  monumental  stone." 
{  "  sir.  Wright,  to  whose  kindness  we  have  been  so  fre- 
uentlv  indebted,  informs  as  that  the  original  name  of  the 
ill  of  Tara  was  l.iathdruim,  that  is,  '  the  grey  eminence :' 
and  according  to  Keating,  Thea,  the  wife  of  Heremon,  the 
first  monarch  of  Ireland, ordered  a  palace  to  be  built  on  it  for 
heraelf,  whence  it  was  called  Temora  (Temur).  that  is,  'the 
house  of  Thea.'  But  according  to  the  ftinn  Sean r hers,  an 
ancient  Irish  topography,  the  etymon  of  Temur  is  'the  house 
of  music,'  (from  Teadh,  a  musical  chord,  and  Mur,  a  house,) 
and  it  was  to  called,  adds  that  valuable  MS.,  'irum  its  cele- 
brity for  melody  above  ail  places  in  the  world?  The  word 
Tara  (Teamhair),  denotes  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  place  with  a 
covered  or  shaded  walk,  upon  a  hill,  tor  a  convenient  prospect ; 
and  accordingly  tome  tourist  describes  this  hill  as  a  miniature 
resemblance  of  Mount  Tabor.  Its  ancient  magnificence  ha* 
been  the  dream  of  the  Phtlo-Milcsian,  and  has  been  as  sturdily 
denied  by  writer*  of  the  Ledwich  and  Pinkerton  schools,  one 
of  whom  has  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  are  any  archi- 
tectural remains  on  the  Hill  of  Tara.  Feirceartnc  rile,  the 
bard,  who  lived  In  the  first  century,  mentions  that  Ollamb 
Fodhla.  the  21st  monarch  from  Heremon,  erected  at  Tara  tho 
Mur  OUamhain,  or  '  college  of  sages.'  and  also  Instituted  tho 
celebrated  Keis  of  Tara,  which  was  an  assembly  of  all  the 
state*  of  Ireland.  This  assembly,  which  probably  resembled 
the  wittenagemot  of  the  Saxons,  is  described  by  Eochakdh 
(Hector)  O'Fllun,  a  bard  of  the  tenth  century,  a*  meeting  every 
thin!  year.  He  say*  that  it  was  convoked  by  the  monarch 
three  day*  before  the  day  of  Raman,  (answering  to  our  1st  of 
November,)  and  continued  for  three  days  after.  This  weak 
was  spent  in  festivity,  in  making  laws,  and  correcting  the 
annals  and  antiquities  of  Ireland.  The  sAine  author  adds,  that 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Keis,  whoever  committed  murder  or 
theft,  or  was  convicted  of  quarrelling.  Ac,  forfeited  his  life  ; 
although  at  other  time*  these  crime*  were  punished  by  fines. 
In  an  ancient  Irish  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  the  following  curious  description  Is  given 
of  the  Hail  of  Tara.  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  Ulfada,  in  the  third 
century :— •  The  palace  of  Tamor  was  900  feet  square  |  tho 
diameter  of  the  surrounding  rath,  7  din  or  casts  of  a  dart ;  it 
contained  MO  apartments  and  ISO  dormitories  ,  the  height  was 
27  cubit*  ;  there  were  190  drinking  horn*,  12  porches,  lit  door*, 
and  1,000  guests  daily,  beside*  princes,  orators,  and  men  at 
science,  engraven  of  gold  and  tiitxr,  carver*  and  modeller*,  Ac' 
The  truth  of  this  account  is  attested  by  the  number  of  gold 
and  tilrrr  ornament*,  beautifully  tarred  and  modelled,  dug 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tara  and  other  places.  The 
manuscript  goes  on  to  state  that  the  hall  had  twelve  divisions 
on  each  wing  ;  sixteen  attendants  on  each  side,  eight  dstroio- 
gen,  historians,  and  secretaries,  in  the  rear  of  the  ball,  and 


two  to  each  table  at  the  door  ;  100  guests  In  all :  two  oxen,  two 
sheep,  and  two  hog*  at  each  meal,  dirided  equally  to  all.  la 
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have  intimated,  does  not  thus  briefly  dismiss  the  '  an- 
cient and  famous  monument.'  His  authorities  are 
chiefly  the  Bards  and  the  Bardic  traditions.  It 
would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  introduce  even  an 
abridgment  of  the  essay  of  the  learned  antiquarian 
— to  whom  Ireland  is  so  largely  indebted.  He  has 
laboured  to  collect  an  amazing  number  of  facts  in 
support  of  the  theory — borne  out,  indeed,  by  incon- 
testable evidence,  that  Tara  is  the  place  celebrated 
in  Irish  history,  as  having  been  for  ages  the  chief 
seat  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland — whence  their  laws 
were  promulgated  ;  the  resort  of  its  Druids  and 
'musicians,'  and  the  great  stronghold  of  Druidism 
for  centuries;  having  become  the  residences  of  its 
kings  on  the  first  establishment  of  a  monarchical 
government  under  Slanige,  ruler  of  the  Fir-bolgs  or 
Belgne,  and  so  continuing  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century — '  a  period  during  which  reigned  142  mon- 
archs, viz.,  136  Pagan,  and  6  Christian.'  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  work  is  occupied  by  details 
of  the  contests  between  St.  Patrick  and  the  Druids, 
— a  subject  into  which  he  enters  with  singular  mi- 
nuteness; tracing  the  history  of  the  Hill,  down  to  its 
abandonment  in  olio,  as  the  seat  of  monarchy,  '  in 
consequence  of  the  curse  of  St.  Ruadhan,'  who,  '  with 
a  bishop  that  was  with  him,  took  their  bells  that 
they  had,  which  they  rung  hardly,  and  cursed  the 
king  and  place,  and  prayed  God  that  no  king  or  queen 
ever  ufter  would  or  could  dwell  in  Tarach,  and  that 
it  should  be  wast  for  ever  without  court  or  pallace 
— as  it  fell  out  accordingly.'    The  most  interesting 

the  convention  of  Tara,  the  monarch  occupied  an  elevated 
■ent  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  with  hit  face  towards  the  west 
Facing  hint  sat  the  king  of  Leinster,  the  king  of  Ulster  on  hi* 
right,  the  king  of  Munster  on  his  left,  and  the  king  of  Con- 
naught  behind  him.  l>ong-extended  teaU  were  disijoaed  in 
rows ;  In  the  first  of  which  were  the  Druids  and  bards,  or 

other  row*  were  respec- 
gencalogists  (Scanaeh- 
'irridhlgho),  and  after  them  the  chief* 
and  beatachs,  or  representative*  of  the  town*  and  village*. 
The  first  t*o  day*  were  celebrated  in  friendly  intercourse, 
the  third  in  celebrating  the  fea*t  of  Saman,  or  the  moon.  An- 
other interpretation  i*  given  of  tldi  word  iti  I'urt  IX.  of  our 
work.  Hamen  (Hunhcn),  ha*  also  been  rendered  '  heaven,' 
similar  to  the  Shamim  of  the  Hebrew*,  and  the  Onrono*  of  the 
Hamothracians.  The  assembly  was  opened  by  the  chief  bard 
delivering  an  ode  accompanied  by  the  music  of  the  Oirlidh- 
Ighe.  The  Druldlc  rites  being  completed,  the  Are  of  Saman 
was  lighted,  and  the  bleating  of  the  tutelar  divinities  invoked. 
The  three  succeeding  davs  were  spent  in  festivity,  after  which 
the  proper  business  of  the  convention  commenced.  In  that 
part  of  the  palace  of  Tara  already  referred  to,  called  Mur  01. 
lamhain.  or  •  the  House  of  the  Sages,"  the  youth  were  in- 
structed in  poetry  and  music,  and  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of '  the  hidden  harmony  of  the  universe.'  In  further  Illustra- 
tion of  the  custom*  observed  at  the  convention  of  Tara,  we 
may  quote  a  passage  which  may  at  once  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
teresting description,  and  a  most  unquestionable  proof  It  U 
from  the  Tcagasv  Hatha  or  '  Instruction  of  a  I'rince,'  ascribed, 
on  the  most  satisfactory  grounds  t«>  one  of  Uie  very  '  kings  of 
Tetnora'  themselves — Cormac  I'lmdha  (long  beard),  already 
mentioned.  He  says,  *  a  jsrince  on  the  day  of  Saman  should 
light  hit  lampt  and  welcome  his  guest*  with  clapping  of  hands, 
procure  comfortable  seats:  the  clip- 1  w  a  rem  should  be  respect- 
ful and  active  in  distributions  or  meat  and  drink  ;  let  there 
be  moderation  of  music,  short  stories,  a  welcoming  counte- 
nance. •  •  •  Let  the  prince  appear  splendid  at  the  run  In  the 
house  of  Midhehuru  (that  is.  the  middle  houw  of  Tara).'  To 
this  valuable  native  authority,  which  possesses  in  the  original 
internal  marks  of  extreme  antiquity,  we  shall  add  a  foreign 
testimony,  that  of  an  ancient  Scandinavian  manuscript,  tran- 
slated in  Johnson's  Celto-3candinavian  Antiquities :  it  alludes 
to  Tara,  and  is  as  follows.  •  In  tills  kingdom  (Ireland)  there 
is  also  a  place  called  Theroor,  formerly  the  chief  city  and 
royal  retidenee.  •  •  •  In  the  wore  eUntttd  part  of  this  city, 
the  king  had  a  splendid  (splendidum)  and  almost  Mrd.iii.tn 
castle  ;  within  the  precinct*  of  the  castle  he  had  a  palace 
t*p*rb  in  it*  structure  and  splendour  (nitorc).'  And  we  may 
observe  further,  that  none  will  be  surprised  at  such  descrip- 
tions as  those,  when  we  find,  at  a  sUll  earlier  period,  Ptolemy 
noting  on  his  map  of  Ireland  //tan  citiet,  on  two  of  which  he 
'  trt'tUuttnoui'iepusmo*); and  it  U  worthy 
two  cities  in  the  Ore* 


rows  ;  in  me  nrsi  01  wnicn  were  in 
philosophers  (Kilidhr),  and  in  the  o 
lively  placed  the  antiquaries  aud 
aidhe).  the  musicians  (Oirtidhlghe),  a 


of  remark  that  these  two  cities  in  the  Greek  geographer  cor- 
respond (with  the  exception  of  the  error  in  the  assigned  locali- 
ties) to  the  Etnan  and  Tar*  of  the  native  writers.  If  we  admit 
(which  is  extremely  probable),  that  i'tolciny  has  here,  as  else- 
where, mistaken  the  latitudes  for  the  longitude*,  he  has  indi- 
cated the  exact  sites  of  Tara  aud  E mania.'* 


parts  of  Mr.  Pet  He's  book,  however,  are  those 

which  explain  an  accompanying  '  plan  of  the  earthen 
works  still  existing  on  the  Hill  of  Tara.'  The  prin- 
cipal in  extent  is  Rath-Riogh,  the  next  is  RatU- 
Laogaire,  the  next  Rath-na-Seanadh,  the  next  Rath- 
Eachhor,  and  the  next  Rath-Cirainne.  Within  the 
enclosure  of  Rath-Riogh,  are  the  ruins  of  the  house 
of  Cormac,*  the  mound  of  the  Hostages,  the  '  Teach 
Miodhchuarta,'  or  banquetting-houae  *  Tobar  Fiiin, 
the  well,  and  the  two  '  claenferts ;'  of  these  the 
northern  was  famous  for  the  slaughter  of  the  virgins 
by  the  Lagcnians  on  Saman 's  day  ;  and  the  southern, 
for  a  false  sentence  pronounces  there  by  a  king  named 
Lughardh  MacCon,  for  which  be  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed.' Mr.  Petrie's  object  has  been  to  compare 
the  ancient  Bardic  accounts  with  the  existing  evi- 
dence supplied  by  the  remains ;  and  he  has  found 
them  to  agree  with  exceeding  accuracy.  The  most 
singular  of  all  these  ancient  monuments,  however,  is 
that  which  still  exists  comparatively  uninjured  by 
titne — the  pillar-stone  to  which  we  have  already 

e  '•  The  old  bardic  '  historians '  celebrate  the  wisdom  and 
genius  of  Cormac.  the  grandson  of  *  Con  of  the  hundred  bat- 
tles,' the  wisest,  bravest,  and  most  accomplished  of  all  Uw 
Irish  kings.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Ireland  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  centunr.  and  attempted  to  reform  the  re- 


belief  < 

Helng,  who  was  the  author  of  the  universe.  His  subject*,  m 
consequence,  rebelled  against  him  ;  and,  in  one  of  hi*  battlci. 
he  lost  an  eye,  by  which,  being  rendered  unfit  for  government, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Ireland,  be  resigned  the  crown  t>> 
his  son  Cairbre  of  the  Lifty,  and  retired  to  bis  cottage  uf 


Cletty,  near  the  Borne,  where  he  < 
life  to  philosophic  contemplation.  During  this  time  he  wrote 
many  works  for  the  use  uf  hi*  sou  ami  successor  CauUe. 
among  which  may  b«  reckoned  his  Itvyal  PreceytM  and  hutrnf- 
tirmt,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  at  Cairbre'*  request, 
and  to  hare  drawn  up  in  answer  to  different  questions  pro- 
posed by  his  son  upon  various  subjects  relative  to  government 
and  general  conduct  The  Druids  finding  the  son  regulated 
his  conduct  by  the  counsels  of  the  father,  contrived  to  ] 
the  good  monarch.  The  '  Koyal  Precepts  or  Instruc 
have  been  translated  by  J.  O'lMiovan.  They  are  so  full  of 
beauty,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  that  we  cannot  resist  a  desire  to 
extract  some  of  the  passages" — '  O  grandson  «>t"  Con!  0  for. 
mac!'  said  Cairbre,  'what  is  good  for  a  king?'  'That  it 
plain.'  said  Cormac : — 4  It  is  good  for  him  to  have  pntioDce  with- 
out debate  ;  self-government  without  anger  ;  affability  without 


of  covenant*  and  agreements ; 
in  the  execution  of  the  law*  ;  i 


to  history  ;  strict  observance 
trictno*  mitigated  by  mercy 
.  peace  with  his  districts  ;  lawny 
wages  of  vassalage  ;  justice  in  decisions ;  performance  of  pro- 
mise* ;  hosting  with  justice  ;  protection  of  Ids  frontiers,  h<-u- 
ouring  the  itemed*  (nobles) ;  respect  to  the  /leas  (priests; . 
adoration  of  the  great  God'  '  O  grand  son  of  Con,  O  loniuf,' 
said  Cairbre,  '  what  is  good  for  the  welfare  of  a  country  t 
•  That  is  plain.'  said  Cormac :— '  Frequent  convocation  of  sapi- 
ent and  good  men  to  investigate  it*  affairs,  to  abolish  rush 
evil,  and  retain  each  wholesome  institution  :  to  attend  to  the 
precepts  of  the  elder*  ;  let  every  touut  (at*enMy  of  the  tittert) 
be  convened  according  to  law ;  let  the  law  be  iu  the  hands  of 
the  nobles  ;  let  the  chieftain*  be  upright,  and  unwilling  to  op- 
press the  poor  ;  let  peace  and  friendship  reign— merry  and 
good  morals  —  union  and  brotherly  lore;  heroes  without 
haughtiness— sternness  to  enemies,  friendship  to  friend*,  gen- 
erous compensation*  :  Just  sureties  ;  just  decisions  ;  just  wit- 
nesses ;  mild  instruction ;  respect  for  soldier*  ,  learning  every 
art  and  language  :  pleading  with  knowledge  of  the  Itnteha* 

(the  lirthon  law);  decision  with  evidence  ;  giving  alms. 

charity  to  the  poor  ;  sureties  for  covenants ;  lawful  covenant* ; 
to  hearken  to  the  instructions  of  the  wise  ;  to  be  deaf  to  tor 
mob  ;  to  purge  the  laws  of  the  country  of  all  their  evil*.  4c, 
Ac.  All  these  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  a  country.'  O 
grandson  of  Con,  0  Cormac  !'  said  Cairbre,  '  what  are  th* 
qualification*  of  a  prince  T*  '  Let  him  be  vigorous,  easy  of  ac- 
cess, and  affable ;  let  him  be  humble,  but  majestic  ;  let  him  b» 
without  (personal)  blemish ;  let  him  be  a  hero,  a  sage ;  let 
him  be  liberal,  serene,  and  good-hearted  ;  mild  In  peace,  (len  s 


in  war,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  discerning,  faithful,  and  pa- 
tient ;  righteous  and  abstemious ;  let  him  attend  the  sick  ;  M 


him  pass  just  judgments;  let  him  support  each  orphan:  let 
him  abominate  falsehood  ;  let  him  lore  truth  ;  let  him  be  for- 
getful of  evil,  mindful  of  good  ;  let  him  assemble  numerous 
meeting*  ;  let  him  communicate  his  secrets  to  few  ;  let  him  b* 
cheerful  with  his  intimates  ;  let  him  appear  splendid  a*  th* 
sun  at  the  banquet  in  the  house  of  Midhcuurta  (that  is,  Ui. 
middle  house  at  Tarah);  let  him  convene  assemblies  of  the 
nobles  ;  lot  him  be  affectionate  and  intelligent ;  let  hioi  de- 
press evil  ;  let  him  esteem  even-  person  according  to  hsf 
honour— close  sureties  ; — let  him  be  sharp  but  leiucul  iu  hi» 
judgments  and  decisions.  These  are  the  qualifications  by 
which  a  king  and  chieftain  should  be  esteemed.' " 
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made  some  reference.  Thia  is  the  '  Lia  Fail,'  the 
celebrated  coronation-stone  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings. 
It  is  composed  of  granular  limestone,  and  is  at  present 
'about  6  feet  high  above  the  ground,  but  its  real 
height  is  said  to  be  12  feet.'  At  its  base  it  is  per- 
haps 4  feet  in  circumference  ;  but  it  tapers  somewhat 
towards  the  top,  not  unlike  the  round  towers.  Some 
remarkable  relics  of  antiquity  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  grave-yard  of  a  church  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill ;  it  is  modern,  but  occupies  the  site  of  a  very 
ancient  structure,  and  which  was  also  built  upon 
the  spot  on  which  it  is  said  formerly  existed  a 
Pagan  temple.  *  Adamnan's  Cross '  is  still  standing 
here ;  and  it  points  out  the  place  where,  in  the  fifth 
century,  stood  '  the  house  from  which  Benen,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  escaped,  and  in  which  Lucad 
the  Bald,  the  Druid  of  King  Laogaire,  was  burned." 
Whether  we  reject  these  Bardic  histories  as  mere 

—it  is  impossible  to  consider  the^Hill  of  Tara'  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  place  in  which  multitudes 
formerly  assembled ;  there  is  abundant  and  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  this,  apart  from  apocryphal  autho- 
rities, not  alone  in  the  valuable  ornaments  in  gold 
which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  dug  up  in  the 
vicinity,  a  few  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  which  are  rightly 
assigned  to  a  date  long  prior  to  the  sixth  century — 
in  the  existing  names  of  the  several  neighbouring 
localities,  still  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  they  bore 
many  centuries  ago — in  the  various  roads  that  now 
lead  to  the  hill  of  which  distinct  traces  remain ;  but 
the  character  and  appearance  of  the  place  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  its  having  been  the  work  of  human 
hands,  and  not  the  production  of  nature.  The 
4  Halls  of  Tara'  were  composed  of  earth  and  wood  ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Moore  observes  (in  his  4  History  of  Ire- 
land'), '  this  fact  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  either 
against  the  elegance  of  their  structure  or  the  civilisa- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  of  those  who  erect  them. 
It  was  in  wood  that  the  graceful  forms  of  Grecian 
architecture  first  unfolded  their  beauties ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  time  when  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece,  most  of  her  temples  were  still  of 
thia  perishable  material.'  And  so  we  part  from 
Tara;  we  shall  not  easily  forget  the  morning  we 
passed  upon  the  hill,  nor  the  magnificent  prospect  of 
a  fair  country  we  beheld  from  its  summit ; — although 
liately  around  us  we  could  see  only  high  bar- 
without  marble  or  a  name : 

'  — — —  Bat  where  we  sought  for  Dion's  walk 

quiet  sheep  feed*  ami  the  tortoise  crawl* !'  " 


Th 


•  *  The  story  of  this  event  U  very  curious.  AD"  these  things 
being  dune  between  the  magician  and  Patrick,  the  king  says 
t.  them.  •  Cast  your  book*  into  the  water,  and  him  whose 
books  shall  escape  uninjured  we  will  adore.'  Patrick  an- 
swered, '  I  will  do  so ;'  and  the  magician  said. '  I  am  unwilling 
to  come  to  the  trial  of  water  with  this  man  because  he  has 
water  as  his  god  ;'  for  he  had  heard  that  baptism  was  given 
by  St  Patrick  with  water,  and  the  king  answering  said, 1  Allow 
It  by  fire  ;'  and  Patrick  said, 1 1  am  ready  ;'  but  the  magician 
being  unwilling,  said,  '  This  man  alternately  in  each  succes- 
sive year  adores  as  Clod,  water  and  fire.'  And  the  Saint  said, 
'  Sot  ao,  but  thou  thyself  shall  go,  and  one  of  my  boya  «ha!l  go 
with  thee,  into  a  separate  and  closed  house,  anil  my  vestment 
shall  he  on  thee,  and  thine  on  him.  and  thus  together  you 
»!•  >il  I"'  set  "ii  hrc  '  And  this  council  win  approved  of ;  and 
titers  was  a  house  built  for  them,  the  half  of  which  was  made 
of  green  wood,  and  the  other  half  of  dry  ;  and  the  magician 
wai  tent  into  that  part  of  the  house  that  was  green,  and  one 
of  the  boya  of  St  Patrick.  Blneus  by  name,  with  the  vent  of 
the  magician,  into  th<  dry  part  of  the  houae.  The  hotine  then 
being  closed  on  the  outside,  was  set  on  fire  before  the  whole  mul- 
titude ;  ami  it  came  to  pass  in  that  hour,  by  the  prayers  of  I  'at. 
rick,  that  the  name  of  tile  tire  consumed  the  magician,  with  the 
green  half  of  the  house,  while  the  garment  of  St.  Patrick  re- 
mained untouched,  because  the  fire  did  not  touch  it  But  the 
fortunate  Beneu*.  on  the  contrary,  together  with  the  dry  hair 
of  th.  hou.e,  according  to  what  fs  said  of  the  three  children, 
wan  not  touched  by  the  fire,  neither  was  he  annoved.  nor  did 
he  experience  any  inconrenience.  only  the  garment  of  the 


TARBET,  or  Turbot  Island,  a  small  inhabited 
island  in  the  parish  of  Omey,  barony  of  Ballinahinch, 
co.  Gal  way,  <  !<  untaught.  It  lies  off  the  north  side 
of  the  entrance  of  Ardbear  Harbour,  h  a  mile  west 
of  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  4  miles  west  by 
north  of  Clifden,  and  6  north-north-east  of  Slyne 
Head.  It  measures  about  1  mile  in  length,  and  3 
furlongs  in  breadth.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  has 
about  100  inhabitants. 

TAR  BERT,  a  post,  market,  and  sea-port  town, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilnaughtin,  barony  of  Iraghticonner, 
GO,  Kerry,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  coast  road 
from  Limerick  to  Tralee,  3  miles  west  by  south  of 
Glinn,  4  north-east  by  east  of  Ballylongford,  4J 
north  of  Nowtownsandes,  7  south-east  of  Kilrush, 
15  west  by  south  of  Askeaton,  I  si  north-north-east 
of  Listowel,  264  north-north-east  of  Tralee,  29  west 
by  south  of  Limerick,  and  123  south-west  by  west 
of  Dublin.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay,  opposite  Clondcralaw  bay  in  co. 
Clare,  and  within  4  of  a  mile  of  the  boundary  of  co. 
Kerry  with  co.  Limerick.  The  little  bay  at  the 
town  bears  the  name  of  Tarbert  bay ;  it  is  closed  or 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  an  islet  called  Tarbert 
Rock ;  it  unites  with  Clonderalaw  bay  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  an  expanse  or  sweep  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon ;  and,  in  common  with  the  adjacent 
parts  of  that  beautiful  estuary,  it  possesses  intricate 
and  delightfully  picturesque  shores.  Tarbert  Rock 
lies  a  mile  north  of  the  town ;  measures  about  i  a  mile 
in  length  ;  is  separated  from  the  mainland,  only  by  a 
narrow  belt,  which  is  alternately  a  sound  and  an 
isthmus;  and  is  the  site  of  a  lighthouse,  a  battery, 
and  a  coast-guard  station.  The  lighthouse  exhibits 
a  fixed  light,  and,  jointly  with  the  lighthouse  on 
Loop  Head,  is  the  principal  guide  to  the  navigation 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  the  maintaining 
of  it  during  1840,  inclusive  of  the  expense  of  erecting 
an  iron  bridge,  cost  £1,277  19s.  8d., — and,  during 
1843,  cost  £368  9s.  lOd.  About  1  of  a  mile  north 
by  west  of  the  town,  magnificently  situated  on  a 
bold  and  wooded  peninsula  which  screens  the  west 
side  of  Tarbert  bay  and  projects  to  the  isthmus  of 
connection  with  Tarbert  Rock,  are  the  demesne  and 
mansion  of  Tarbert-house,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Leslie, 
the  proprietor  of  the  town.  The  elevated  position 
and  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  demesne  render 
it  a  conspicuous  and  very  ornate  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, and  a  strong  relief  to  an  expanse  of  prevail- 
ing bleakness  .  an. I  many  parts  of  it  command  noble 
and  brilliant  views  of  the  waters,  islands,  peninsula;, 
shores  and  sea-board  of  the  Shannon.  Other  country 
residences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  Ahanna, 
Leslie-lodge,  Shannon-lawn,  Clarevicw,  Ballydon- 
ohue,  and  Carrinakilly.  The  land  throughout  the 
environs  consists,  in  general,  of  good  soil ;  but  dis- 
plays comparative  poverty  and  unskilfulness  of  cul- 
tivation. The  seigniory  of  Tarbert  was  granted 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  towards  the  close 
of  Lord  Chichester's  government,  to  Patrick  Cros- 
bie,  Esq.,  subject  to  the  condition  of  his  keeping  on 
it  several  Irish  families  who  were  transplanted  or 
banished  hither  from  King's  co. ;  it  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Crosbie's  son,  Sir  Pierce  Crosbie,  to  Alderman 
Dominick  Roche  of  Limerick;  it  next  passed  by 
purchase  to  the  family  of  Clare,  who  forfeited  it  in 
consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  James 
II.  ;  and  it  passed,  after  the  Revolution,  to  the 
family  of  Leslie — The  town  of  Tarbert  has  a  much 
more  clean  and  neat  appearance  than  might  be  anti- 
cipated in  so  remote  a  situation ;  and  it  possesses  a 
neat  church,  a  small  Methodist  meeting-house,  a 
commodious  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  several  schools, 
a  bridewell,  a  dispensary,  and  a  small  inn  and  posting 
establishment.    The  bridewell  contains  the  usual 
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i;  and  the  maintaining  of  it  during 
1843  cost  £20  St.  8d.  The  dispensary  is  within  the 
Listowel  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district 
containing  a  pop.  of  4,371 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pendod  £74  8s.  6d.,  and  administered  to  628  patients. 
The  town,  though  very  favourably  situated  for  both 
inland  trade  and  seaward  traffic,  has  hitherto  had 
comparatively  very  little  business ;  but  it  has  strongly 
drawn  the  attention  of  several  most  powerful  public 
bodies  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 

Sromoting  national  prosperity,  and  it  promises  speed- 
y  to  become  a  seat  of  very  considerable  commerce. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  1,  Easter  Monday,  June  22, 
Aug.  12,  and  Dec.  II.  The  steamer*  which  ply 
between  Limerick  and  Kilrush  usually  call  off  Tar. 
bert  both  in  upward  and  in  downward  transit ;  and 
they  achieve  an  average  passage  hence  to  Limerick 
in  4  hours.  See  Kiladsh.  Tarbert  is  the  proposed 
terminus  of  the  great  line  of  railway,  which  the  Pub- 
lic Commissioners  projected  to  connect  Dublin  with 
Limerick,  and  to  extend  thence  down  the  south  shore 
of  the  Shannon.  See  Shannon.  Certain  great  im- 
provements proposed  to  be  made  upon  Tarbert  Har- 
bour by  the  Commissioners  for  improvine  the  Navi- 
gation of  the  Shannon,  are  noticed  as  follows  in  the 
Commissioners'  Report :  "  The  first  anchorage  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  south  side  is  at  Tar- 
bert 7  miles  above  Kilrush.  Here  an  island,  or 
rather  a  peninsula,  (for  it  is  only  separated  from  the 
mainland  for  a  short  time  at  high  tide,)  affords  ex- 
cellent protection  from  the  prevailing  west  and  south- 
west winds ;  but  the  bay  is  open  to  considerable 
reaches  of  the  river  towards  the  north  and  east. 
Tarbert  is  well  situated  for  collecting  and  embarking 
the  produce  of  an  extensive  district,  but  is  without 
any  landing  quay  or  accommodation,  to  which  ves- 
sel* can  approach  to  take  in  cargoes ;  and  it  is  this 
accommodation  which  we  think  it  desirable  should 
be  established.  The  usual  proposition  for  carrying 
that  object  into  effect,  has  been  to  erect  a  stone 
pier  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  would  increase  the  shelter,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  afford  a  shipping  place ;  but,  as  in  several 
parts  of  the  Shannon,  and  particularly  in  the  bay  of 
Tarbert-,  it  may  be  observed  that  all  solid  projec- 
tions, whether  natural  or  artificial,  have  a  tendency 
to  induce  a  deposit  of  mud,  and  thereby  create  shoal- 
water  where  depth  is  most  required,  we  consider 
that  the  erection  of  a  solid  stone  pier  would  even- 
tually prove  injurious  to  the  harbour ;  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  we  recommend  the  construction  of  a  wooden 
pier,  consisting  of  a  union  of  piles  and  timber  frame- 
work, suited  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  bottom, 
which,  in  some  parts,  consists  of  solid  rock.  A  pier 
of  this  construction  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
a  shipping  quay,  and,  at  the  same  time,  (by  affording 
a  free  passage  'for  the  current  of  the  water  through 
the  wooden  frames,)  no  accumulation  of  mud  can 
take  place  within  the  pier-head.  The  plans  and 
sections  of  the  proposed  work  are  given,  and  the 
estimated  cost  amounts  to  £8,600."  Considerable 
quantities  of  pigs,  butter,  and  corn  are  shipped  for 
Limerick.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  every  month.  Area  of  the  town, 
19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  956;  in  1841,  1,024. 
Houses  177.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 62 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  79 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  52.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  20 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  84 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  76 ;  on  means  not  spe- 
cified, 13. 

TARMON  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  counties  of 
Donegal  and  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  rises  on  the 
rorth-west  side  of  the  mountain  Crockinnagoe,  near 
Lough  Derg,  and  flows  about  5  miles  southward, 


past  the  village  of  Pettigoe,  to  Lower  Lough  Erne. 
The  upper  and  chief  part  of  its  course  is  within  the 
barony  of  Tyrhugb  ;  and  the  lower  part  is  on  the 
boundary-line  between  the  two  counties. 

TARMON,  or  Tkbmon,  a  hamlet,  a  hill,  and  a 
fishing  harbour  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoro-Erria,  bar- 
ony of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaugbt.  The  hamlet  is 
a  coast-guard  station,  and  is  situated  at  the  bead  of 
the  harbour,  on  the  west  side  of  Blacksod  bay,  If 
mile  north-east  of  Blacksod  Point,  and  7  south  by 
west  of  Binghamstown.  The  hill  rises  immediaieu 
west  of  the  hamlet,  and  has  an  altitude  of  342  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  harbour  ia  reported 
on  as  follows  by  Mr.  Niramo :  "  Rounding  Blacksod 
Point,  or  Tarmon,  we  have  a  small  bight  within  a 
spit  of  stones  at  the  entrance  of  a  sandy  bay,  where 
a  little  binding  pier  was  begun  in  1822.  The  neigh- 
bouring shore  affords  excellent  blocks  of  granite,  and 
thereby  gave  a  temptation  to  the  superintendent  of 
this  pier  to  form  the  face  of  the  Quay  in  hewn  stone; 
and,  a*  might  have  been  expected,  the  sum  allotted 
for  the  purpose  was  exhausted  ere  the  pier  ve 
made  of  much  use.  I  do  not  approve  of  what  ha* 
been  done  here ;  and  though  this  would  be  a  useful 
place,  it  as  yet  only  admits  boats ;  and  though  the 
work  is  neatly  executed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  for  making  it  a  harbour,  would 
be  to  take  part  of  it  down  and  rebuild  it  according 
to  a  different  plan  at  the  same  place,  and  make  more 
use  of  the  isle  or  spit ;  for  the  present  pier  being 
short  and  with  deep  water  beside  it,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  render  it  tolerably  quiet  without  more 
room  for  the  sea  to  spend  away.  There  ia  a  shallow 
bight  in  the  spit  well  calculated  for  this,  or  for  keep- 
ing boats  in,  but  it  has  been  shut  out  by  the  present 
construction ;  and  the  notion  of  deepening  along  the 
pier,  which  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Bald,  must  be 
given  up  on  account  of  the  expense.  The  present 
jetty,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  being  raised 
to  high-water  mark,  may  stand ;  and  the  back  of  it, 
fourteen  feet  wide,  walled  up  with  rough  stone. 
The  portion  between  that  and  the  isle  is  yet  only 
about  6  to  8  feet  high,  to  be  taken  down  and  relaid 
from  the  extremity  of  the  isle,  at  an  angle  about 
60  degrees  from  the  present  portion,  and  down 
to  low  water,  firmly  paved  on  the  back  and  end. 
The  inner  part  of  the  isle  is  to  be  cut  away  to  the 
same  line,  and  the  materials  laid  across  the  hollow 
between  the  east  end  of  the  Ule  and  the  main  as  a 
rough  mole,  21  feet  broad  at  top,  sloping  three  to  one 
to  seaward ;  a  rough  parapet  walk  similar  to  that  at 
Cleggan,  is  then  to  be  carried  round  from  the  land  to 
the  pier  bead,  and  the  basin  excavated  as  low  a» 
possible.  It  is  chiefly  bog.  Estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense, £674  10s.  This  place  will  then  have  a  tol- 
erable inner  harbour  of  120  feet  square,  and  clean 
ground  along  the  outer  pier,  which  may  be  extended, 
if  thought  proper,  at  any  future  time.  It  will  be  a 
valuable  station  for  the  white  fishery.  There  it  a 
considerable  population  about  Tarmon,  and  the  road 
is  now  extended  to  the  pier,  which  will  alu  a>  a  be  a 
convenient  place  for  crossing  to  Achill  or  Bally  croy." 

TARMONBARRY,  or  Tbumonbamt.  a  parU 
7  miles  east  by  south  of  Strokestown,  and  in  the 
barony  of  North  Ballintobber,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  contains  part  of  the  village  of  Rooskxt  : 
which  see.  length,  southward,  7  miles;  breadth, 
from  3  to  2  j ;  area,  9,296  acres,  12  perches,— of 
which  755  acres,  1  rood,  16  perches  are  in  the  Shan- 
non, and  15  acres,  2  roods,  5  perches  are  in  smalt 
lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831,4,048;  in  1841,4,279.  Houws 
707.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  3,l£6. 
Houses  657.  The  surface  is  bounded  along  the 
whole  of  the  east  by  the  river  Shannon,  and  iu  ex- 
pansion of  Lough  Forbes ;  and  even  in  spite  of  the 
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relief  afforded  by  Castle- Forbes  demesne  on  the 
Longford  bank  of  the  river,  it  has  prevailing  y  a  flat, 
dreary,  repulsive  appearance, — the  whole  of  it  being 
low,  two-thirds  of  it  uncultivated  bog,  and  none  of 
it  ornate  or  good  land.    The  highest  ground  is  in 
the  south-west,  and  has  an  altitude  of  205  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  small  lakes  in  the  interior 
are  two  in  number,  and  bear  the  names  of  East 
Loughan  and  West  Lougban.    The  hamlets  are  Bal- 
linahohill,  Lodgetown,  Shanvally,  Cuilbeg,  Pipers- 
town,  and  Tarmonbarry ;  and  the  other  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  two  police  barracks,  the  parish-church, 
two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  the  bridges  across 
the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarry  and  Rooskey.  The  ham- 
let of  Tarmonbarry  stands  on  the  Shannon,  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  parish,  on  the  road  from 
Strokentown  to  Longford ;  and  in  consequence  of  its 
being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villages  of 
Churchtown,  Cloondrah,  and  Richmond  Harbour, 
and  of  the  western  terminus  of  the  Roval  Canal  on 
the  Longford  bank  of  the  Shannon,  it  often  gives  its 
name  to  all  these  places.  See  Richmond  Harbocti. 
The  hamlet  itself  had  fewer  than  20  bouses  in  1841, 
but  possessed  in  1830,  eight  slated  two-story  houses, 
six  thatched  two -story  houses,  and  seventy -one 
cabins ;  yet  possibly  the  latter  enumeration  included 
the  two  neighbouring  hamlets  of  Ballinahobill  and 
Lodgetown.    Tarmonbarry  lies  so  far  out  of  the 
way  of  the  river  or  canal  tralfic  as  not  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  bustle  and  prosperity  of  Richmond 
Harbour.    The  course  of  the  Shannon  from  Roos- 
key to  Tarmonbarry,  or  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
connection  with  the  pari«h.  is  noticed  as  follows  by 
Mr.  Weld :  "  Height  of  the  river  below  Rooskey,  123 
feet ;  height  of  the  river  at  Lough  Forbes,  122  feet; 
height  of  the  river  below  Tarmonbarry,  116  feet; 
total  fall,  7  feet.    After  passing  the  falls  of  Roos- 
key, the  current  again  slackens,  and  becomes  dull 
and  sluggish,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  navigation 
is  impeded  in  many  places  by  immense  quantities  of 
reeds  and  bulrushes,  which  spring  up  from  the  muddy 
shoals.    The  sandstone  mountains  of  Slieve-bawn, 
and  the  hills  in  continuation  of  the  range,  appear  at 
the  distance  of  some  4  or  5  miles  from  the  river  on 
the  Roscommon  side ;  and  at  their  base  lies  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  bogs  elevated  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Shannon.    These  bogs  are  separated  in 
part  from  the  water  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  sound  land ; 
but  after  the  river  has  dilated  so  as  to  form  what  is 
called  Lough  Forbes,  the  bogs  become  the  immediate 
boundary  of  the  lake  on  the  Roscommon  side.  No- 
thing can  be  more  dreary  than  this  assemblage  of 
bogs,  marshes,  reeds,  and  rushes ;  but  on  the  Long- 
ford side,  the  monotony  of  the  scene  is  somewhat 
broken  by  the  extensive  young  woods  and  plantations 
of  Castle  Forbes,  bordering  upon  the  lough  in  that 
direction.    The  bogs  in  this  district  are  represented 
by  Mr.  Edgeworth  as  easy  to  be  reclaimed  ;  and  there 
are  apparently  few  parts  where  planting  would  be 
more  advantageous,  owing  to  the  contiguity  of  water 
carriage,  either  to  Dublin  or  Limerick.    As  usual, 
at  the  shoals  of  Tarmonbarry,  a  bridge,  or  rather 
two  bridges,  have  been  thrown  across  the  river,  con- 
nected by  an  island,  upon  which  an  elevated  cause- 
way has  been  raised  to  accord  with  the  level  of  toe 
bridges."    The  old  bridge  on  the  Roscommon  side 
was  GO  yards  in  length,  with  seven  arches;  that  on 
the  Longford  or  Leinster  side,  32  yards  long  with 
four  arches ;  the  causeway  extended  34  yards,  the 
whole  together  forming  a  straight  flat  passage  of 
126  yards  in  length  and  16  feet  in  width.  The 
arches  were  all  rounded,  and  nearly  of  uniform  archi- 
tecture, and  between  them  angular  starling*  rose 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  where  the  inner  side 
of  each  starling  was  indented,  to  afford  a  recess 


for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers;  and  alto- 
gether the  structure  had  an  imposing  effect.  The 
commissioners  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Shannon  have  erected  a  new  bridge  here, 
consisting  of  6  arches,  and  a  swivel  bridge.  And 
the  grand-jury  of  county  Longford  have  replaced 
the  old  bridge  from  Castle- Island  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  on  their  side  by  a  new  bridge  of  8  arcbea 
of  uniform  construction  with  that  erected  over  the 
main-stream.  This  bridge,  or  rather  these  two 
bridges,  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  October 
1844.  The  commissioners  are  now  deepening  and 
widening  the  river  so  as  to  produce  an  even  inclined 
plain,  which  will  tend  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the 
flood  waters.  The  navigation  of  the  Shannon  between 
the  extremes  of  the  Tarmonbarry  improvements, 
pusses  into  the  Camlin  river,  and  round  the  island  of 
Cloondrah.  See  Shannon.  The  Tarmonbarry  and 
Rooskey  dispensary  is  within  the  Longford  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  26,264  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  13. 166 ;  and.  in  1839-40,  it  expended 

£82  12*.  51d.,  and  administered  to  1,892  patients  

The  parish  of  Tarmonbarry  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Tithe 
composition,  £228;  glebe,  £16.  Gross  income, 
£244;  nett,  £201  lis.  2*d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  is 
situated  at  Rooskev,  and  was  built  in  1813,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  150;  attendance  55.  The 
two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  650  and  300.  In  1834,  the  Protestant* 
amounted  to  38  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,888; 
a  Sunday  school  in  the  church  was  usually  attended 
by  about  25  scholars ;  two  Sunday  schools  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  were  usually  attended  by 
about  320  scholars;  and  7  daily  schools — one  of 
which  was  salaried  with  £5  10s.  a-year  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £3  3s.  from  the 
rector — had  on  their  books  341  boys  and  192  girls. 

TARTARAGHAN,  a  parish  3}  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Lougbgall,  barony  of  West  O'Neil- 
land,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Machebt  and  Mjlltown  :  which  see.  Length, 
northward,  6  miles,— inclusive  of  2  miles  in  Lough 
Neagh;  extreme  breadth,  3|  miles;  area,  11,612 
acres,  35  perches, — of  which  1,917  acres,  2  roods, 
34  perches  are  in  Lough  Neagh,  and  204  acres,  3 
roods,  21  perches  are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
6,321 ;  in  1841,  7.313.  Houses  1,291.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  6,961.  Houses  1,236.  The 
surface  is  low  and  flat,  consists,  in  general,  of  good 
land,  and  comprises  the  terminating  part  of  the  pen- 
insula between  the  rivers  Bann  and  Blackwater, — 
the  former  running  1  k  mile  on  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  the  latter  24  miles  on  the  western  boundary. 
Coney  island  in  Lough  Neagh  belongs  to  Tartar- 
aghan.  Two  lakes— one  of  them  named  Anagariff— 
lie  in  the  western  district  of  the  parish.  The  prin  ■ 
cipal  hamlets  are  Derrycaveragb,  Cranagill,  Hunt's- 
Corner,  Green- Island,  and  Crow-Hill ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal country  residences  are  Mount-Hall,  Rosemount- 
house,  Cloutylea-house,  and  Crow- Hill-house, — the 
two  hut  the  seats  of  respectively  E.  Obrie,  Esq., 
and  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.  An  ancient  work,  culled  St. 
Patrick's  road,  is  said  to  run  through  Anagariff  lake. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £276 
18s.  6d.  |  glebe,  £50.  Gross  income,  £326  18s.  6d. ; 
nett,  £265  Is.  44<i.  Patron,  successively  the  dio- 
cesan, the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  and  Charles  Brown- 
low,  Esq.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  8d., 
and  has  the  use  of  the  glebe-house  and  10  acres  of 
ylebe  land.  The  church  was  built  in  1816,  partly 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £738  9*.  2<d.  from  the  late 
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Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  partly  by  a  sum  of  un- 
recorded amount  raised  by  subscription.  Sitting* 
450 ;  attendance  430.  A  quondam  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house is  also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  has  an  attendance  of  160.  The  Presby- 
terian meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  150  in 
summer,  and  lOO  in  winter.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  450 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Loughgall.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  3,700  Churchmen,  359  Presbyterians,  1 1 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,100  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  4  Sunday  schools  in  the  church  and  at 
Teague,  Derryard,  and  Derrylard,  were  usually  at- 
tended by  about  515  scholars  in  summer,  and  320 
in  winter;  2  parochial  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  39  boys  and  1G  girls ;  and  7  daily  schools  at 
Derrylea,  Derryagh,  Derrykenip,  Derrycor,  Derry- 
ard, Derrylard,  and  Teague,  had  on  their  books  239 
boys  and  140  girls.  The  parochial  boys'  school  tvas 
salaried  with  £8  a-year  from  the  Society  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice,  £2  from  the  rector,  and  £2 
from  Mr.  Obrie;  the  parochial  girls'  school,  with 
£4  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  sub- 
scriptions from  the  rector  and  Mr.  Obrie ;  the  daily 
school  at  Derrylea,  with  £12  10s.  arid  other  advan- 
tages from  Col.  Verner ;  that  at  Derrylard,  with 
£8  from  subscription ;  that  at  Teague,  with  an  un- 
reported sum  from  subscription ;  and  that  at  Derry- 
ard with  £7  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
and  £5  from  Col.  Verner.  In  1843,  a  National 
School  at  Maghery  was  salaried  with  £12  a-year 
from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  51  boys'and 
41  girls. 

TASCOFFIN,  or  Tiscoffin,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Gowran,  3£  miles  north-north-west  of 
the  town  of  Gowran,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Length,  southward,  6  miles;  breadth,  from  i  to  1J; 
area,  4,708  acres,  2  roods,  5  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,283;  in  1841.  1,314.  Houses  200.  The 
surface  is  undulated  and  hilly,  yet  consists,  in  gen- 
eral, of  good  tillage  land.  A  height  at  the  church 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  477  feet ;  one  on 
the  south-west  border  has  an  altitude  of  404  feet ; 
one  immediately  beyond  the  eastern  boundary,  and 
within  the  parish  of  Gowran,  has  an  altitude  of  710 
feet;  and  one  immediately  beyond  the  north-western 
boundary,  and  within  the  parishes  of  Rathcoole  and 
Kilmadum,  has  an  altitude  of  1,099  feet.  The 
drainage  is  effected  southward  by  the  Gowran  rivu- 
let. The  principal  hamlets  are  Freneystown  and 
Castle- Warren ;  and  the  chief  antiquities  are  the 
ruins  of  Freneystown-castle,  the  ruins  of  another 
castle,  the  site  of  Castle- Warren,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  old  church  of  T  as  coffin.  The  mail-road  from 
Kilkenny  to  Dublin  passes  across  the  interior. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition  and  gross 
income,  £185;  nett,  £156  5s.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Borris- 
o'kane,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe,  and  is  resident  in 
the  village  of  Gowran.  The  church  is  situated  at 
Freneystown,  and  was  built  in  1796,  by  means  of  a 
gift  of  £461  10s.  9*d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  150 ;  attendance,  about  18.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated  at  Beelie,  and 
has  an  attendance  of  956 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Gowran,  and  to  that  of  Pitt  in  the  parish  of  Clara. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  28,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,281  ;  and  3  pay  daily  schools 
bad  on  their  books  82  boys  and  49  girls. 

TASHINNY,  or  Taghshinny,  a  parish  3  miles 
north-east  of  Ballymalion,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Rathcline,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Abbeyshruel, 


co.  Longford,  Leinster.    The  Abbeyshruel  section 
contains  the  village  of  Barry  :  which  see.  Length, 
westward,  :i\  miles;  breadth,  from  1  to  24.  Area 
of  the  Rathcline  section,  409  acres,  3  roods, — of 
which  6  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches  are  in  the  river 
Inny.    Area  of  the  Abbeyshruel  section,  4,470  acres, 
3  roods,  3  perches, — of  which  23  acres,  26  perches 
are  in  the  river  Innv.    Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
2,477;  in  1841,  2,333.    Houses  391.    Pop.  of  the 
Rathcline  section,  in  1831,  181 ;  in  1841,  184.  House* 
33.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Abbeyshruel 
section,  in  1841,  2,024.    Houses  338.    The  surface 
is  low,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  land. 
The  river  Inny  traces  part  of  the  southern  boundary ; 
and  the  Royal  Canal  passes  along  a  large  portion  of 
the  southern  border.    The  village  of  Barry  stands 
on  the  western  border;  the  hamlet  of  Fairfield  about 
i  a  mile  north-north-east  of  Barry ;  the  hamlet  of 
|  Tashinny  near  the  centre  of  the  parish  ;  and  the 
I  hamlet  of  Colehill,  which  has  a  post-office,  about  } 
of  a  mile  north-east  of  Tashinny.    The  principal 
seats  are  Hermitage,  Colehill-house,  and  Door) -hall, 
— the  last  the  handsome  residence  of  F.  Jessop,  Esq. 
The  road  from  Ballymalion  to  Mullingar  passes 
through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in 
the  dio.  of  Ardagh.     Tithe  composition,  £210; 
glebe,  £52  4s.    The  rectories  of  Tashinny  and 
Abbe y sua 1  i  i.  [see  that  article],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Tashinny.    Length,  44  miles  ;  breadth, 
2.4,.   Pop.,  in  1831,  3.708.   Gross  income,  £364  16s. 
lOd. ;  nett,  £297  9s.  1  Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
church  is  situated  at  Tashinny,  and  is  an  old  building. 
Sittings  300 ;  attendance  200.    The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  800.    In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  420,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,899;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  610,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,912 ;  4 
daily  schools  in  the  parish  bad  on  their  books  171 
boys  and  105  girls;  and  7  daily  schools  in  the  union 
had  on  their  books  236  boys  and  169  girls.    One  of 
the  schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  £4 
from  the  Ardagh  Society,  and  £8  and  other  advan- 
tages worth  £4  from  Lady  Rosse ;  one  was  salaried 
with  £20  and  other  advantages  from  Mr.  William 
MacCann  ;  one  was  salaried  with  £10  and  other  ad- 
vantages from  Mr.  W.  MacCann ;  and  one  at  Doory- 
hall  was  supported  with  £45  and  other  advantages 
from  Mrs.  Jessop.  In  1843,  the  National  Board  had 
a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Tenelick. 
TA8SAGGARD.    See  Saqoard. 
TATTYMOLE,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual  bor- 
der of  the  parishes  of  Clogher  and  Donacavey,  3| 
j  miles  south-south-west  of  Fintona,  barony  of  Clogher, 
co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.    It  is  situated  on  the  margin 
of  the  county  ;  and  is  connected  by  hill  ranges  with 
the  great  mountain  group  of  both  Tyrone  and  Fer- 
managh.   Its  summit  has  an  altitude  of  1,031  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  road  from  Fintona 
to  Enniskillen  passes  its  west  base ;  that  from  Fin- 
tona to  Fivemiletown,  passes  its  east  base  ;  and  a 
chalybeate  well  adjoins  the  former  of  these  roads  at 
its  base. 

TAUGHBOY.    See  Tachboy. 

TAUGHBOYNE,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  and  of  the  county  of  Done- 
gal, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  liberties  of  London- 
derry, Ulster.  It  contains  the  villages  of  St. 
Johnstown  and  Creaghdoos  :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  north-east  by  northward,  64  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  34. ;  area,  15,773  acres,  3  roods,  7 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,345 ;  in  1841,  5,882. 
Houses  992.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
5,310.  Houses  907-  The  surface  is  undulated, 
and  partially  hilly  ;  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
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good  land  ;  and  it  is  bounded,  for  4  miles  along  the 
ea»t,  by  tbe  river  Foyle.    The  highest  ground  is 
situated  on  the  southern  border,  bears  the  name  of 
fiimiion,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  629 
feet.    The  road  from  Londonderry  to  Kaphoe  passes 
through  tbe  interior.    The  principal  hamlet*  are 
Carrickroore,  Carrigans,  and  Churchtown  ;  the  prin- 
cipal country  residence  is  Foyleview ;  and  the  other 
chief  objects  of  notice  are  Feddyglass-wood,  Mon- 
gavlin-castle,  and  a  ferry  across  the  Foyle.  Tegh- 
baoithin  was  the  original  or  uncorrupted  form  of  the 
name  Taugbboyne,  and  means  '  the  house  of  Baithen ;' 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally  the  designation 
of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  founded  here  in  the 
Utter  part  of  the  6th  century,  by  St.  Baithen,  the 
son  of  Brendon,  a  disciple  and  kinsman  of  St.  Col- 
umb,  and  his  successor  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Iona  in  the 
Hebrides. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe.    1  ithe  composition, 
£1,569  4s.  7  ...l.  ;  glebe,  £260  6s.  5Jd.    Gross  in- 
come, £1,829  lis.  Id.;  nett,  £1,497  5*.  Patron, 
tbe  Marquis  of  Abercom.    A  curate  is  employed 
upon  a  salary  of  £80.    The  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Taughboyne  includes  also  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
All- Saints:  which  see.    Tbe  church  was  built 
in  1626;  but  the  cost  is  now  unknown.  Sittings 
230;  attendance  215.    The  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses at  St.  Johnstown,  Monreagb,  and  Bally  len- 
nan,  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  450,  256, 
and  184.    The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Secession  Synod  has  an 
attendance  of  150.    Tbe  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  ia  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Raymoghy  and  All-Saints.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  790  Churchmen,  3,318  Presbyterians, 
and  2,207  Roman  Cathohcs;  5  Sunday  schools  at 
St.  Johnstown,  Churchtown,  Ardagh,  Momeen, 
and  Castletown,  were  usually  attended  by  about  339 
scholars ;  and  13  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
271  boys  and  145  girls.    One  of  the  duly  schools 
was  salaried  with  £5  a-vear  from  subscription,  and 
a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society;  one,  with  £15  from  subscription;  one, 
with  £ll  Is.  6d.  from  Robinson's  Benefaction;  and 
one,  with  £3  from  subscription. 
TAUGHBOYNE,  co.  Roscommon.    Sec  Tino- 

BIME. 

TAUGHEEN.    See  Taoheen. 

TAUGHMACONNEL.    See  Taghmaconnel. 

TAUGHSHINOD.    See  Teiqusuinod. 

TAUGHSRARA.    See  Tessabauii. 

TAUNAGH,  or  Tawnach,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Tiraghrill,  5j  miles  south-south-east  of  Col- 
looney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Length,  north-north- 
westward, 3J  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area, 
3,234  acres,  3  roods,  36  perches, — of  which  15  acres, 
2  roods,  10  perches  are  in  Lough  Meenaghcn.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,568;  in  1841,  1,597.  Houses  269.  The 
surface  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  arable 
and  pasture  land;  it  is  traversed  lengthwise  by  tbe 
mail-road  from  Sligo  to  Dublin ;  and  it  is  bounded 
over  a  brief  distance  on  tbe  east,  by  the  river  Ar- 
row or  Unrion. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Botle  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
F.lphin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £38  15s.  4|d. 
The  rectorial  tithes,  jointly  with  those  of  Drum- 
collum,  Ballinakil),  and  Ballysumaghan,  are  com- 
pounded for  £158  15s.  4d.,  and  appropriated  to  the 
prebend  of  Kilmacallanc.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  142,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,504; 
and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its  books  39  boys  and  16 
girls. 

TAVNA,  or  Tawin,  an  island  in  the  parish  of 


Ballinacourty,  barony  of  Dunkcllin,  co.  Galway, 
Connaught.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  Galway  bay,  54 
miles  south  by  east  of  Galway,  and  4{  south-west  of 
Oranmore.  It  measures  about  a  mile  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  terminates  in  Kilcolgan  Point. 

TAWNATCREE.    See  Takderagee. 

TAWNAVELLY,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  co.  of  Donegal,  and  dio.  of  Raphoe,  Ulster.  It 
has  only  one  chapel ;  and  this  is  situated  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  town  of  Donegal. 

TAWNEY.    See  Tanet. 

TAXAX,  or  TAXAXON.    See  Tbiohsa sbon. 

TAY  (Locgh),  a  picturesque  lake  in  co.  Wick- 
low,  Leinster.    See  Ltcuela  w. 

TAY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Deciea.. 
without-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It  rises 
among  tbe  skirts  of  the  Cuinmeragh  mountains,  and 
runs  about  5  miles  south-eastward  to  Blind  Cove, 
near  the  village  of  Stradbally. 

TEACHSCHOT1N,  tbe  site  of  an  old  monastery 
in  tbe  barony  of  Slievemargy,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster. 
Monastic  writers  allege  that  the  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  6th  century  by  a  St.  Schotin. 

TEAGHADOE.    Sec  Taghadoe. 

TEAMPUL.    See  Ixxiscaltiira,  Cloxmac- 

XOISE,  GlENDALOCGH.  JtC. 

TECKMACRAVEN.  See  Tickmackevah. 
TECOLINE,  a  parish  in  tbe  barony  of  Bally- 
adams,  4\  miles  south- south -east  of  Stradbally, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  south-westward, 
14/  mile;  extreme  breadth,  lj;  area,  1,022  acres, 
3  roods,  11  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  228;  in  1841, 
239.  Houses  37.  The  surface  consists  of  excellent 
land  ;  and  is  traversed  by  tbe  road  from  Stradbally 
to  Carlow.  The  principal  residence  is  Corbally- 
house ;  and  the  only  other  noticeable  object  ia  the 
ruin  of  the  old  church. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  dio.  of  Lcighlin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £33  9s.  2jd.,  and  tbe  rectorial  for 
£61  3s.  3jd. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the 
representatives  of  General  Eustace  and  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  Esq.  of  Corbally.  The  vicarages  of  Te- 
coline,  Dysertenos,  and  Kilteale  [see  the»e  ar- 

1  tide*],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Tecoline.  Length, 

!  5  miles  ;  breadth,  4 ;  but  Tecoline  parish  is  situated 
3  J  miles  south-east  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  other 
members  of  tbe  benefice.  Pop.,  in  1831.  2,699. 
Gross  income,  £241  Os.  9}d. ;  nett,  £205  19s.  9jd. 
Patron  of  Tecoline,  the  diocesan ;  of  Dysertenos 
and  Kilteale,  Lord  Carew.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  prebend  of  Tecoline  in  Leighlin  cathedral, 
and  the  united  benefices  of  Killcgney  and  Chapel  in 
the  dio.  of  Ferns ;  but  he  is  resident  in  Tecoline. 
A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7*d.  The 
church  is  situated  in  Dysertenos,  and  baa  an  attend- 
ance of  35.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  also 
situated  in  Dvsertenos,  and  ha-  an  attendance  of 
611;  and,  in  the  Roman  CathoUc  parochial  arrange- 
ment, it  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Straboe  Mid 
Maryborough.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  9,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
231  ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  157,  and  the 

,  Roman  Catholics  to  2,523  ;  and  a  Sunday  school 
and  a  daily  school  were  the  only  schools  in  tbe 
union,  and  were  situated  in  Dysertenos. 

TEDANO,  a  lake  in  co.  Clare.  See  Tadon. 
TEDAVNET,  Tydavnet,  or  Tedonagb,  a 
parish  in  the  baron  v  and  county  of  Monaghan,  Ul- 
ster. It  contains  the  villages  of  Bella  node  and 
Scotstown  :  which  see.  Length,  sou th-east ward, 
S}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  7;  area,  26,502  acres, 
3  perches,  — of  which  163  acres,  12  perches  are 
water.    Pop.,  in  1831,  11,352;  in  1841,  11,645. 

1  Houses  2.067.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
11,220.    Houses  1,993.    Tbe  surface  descends  from 
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the  culminating  point  of  the  Slieve-Beagh  moun- 
tains, on  the  boundary  with  thr  counties  of  Tyrone 
and  Fermanagh,  to  within  half-a-mile  of  the  town 
of  Monaghan ;  and  it  comprises  every  variety  of 
•oil,  from  wild  upland  and  shivering  bog  to  good 
arable  land  and  warm  demesne.  The  western  and 
northern  districts  are,  to  a  large  extent,  identical 
with  a  portion  of  the  Slieve-Beagh  mountains  ;  and 
their  highest  ground  has  an  altitude  of  1,254  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  See  Susve- Beach. 
The  north-eastern  district  is  a  great  tract  of  dismal 
bog  ;  and  the  other  districts  contain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  turbary.  The  annual  rent  of  land  per 
acre,  varies  from  15s  to  50s.  A  principal  head- 
stream  of  the  river  Black  water  issues  from  the 
loughlet  Calluane,  on  the  boundary  with  Tyrone, 
•bout  a  mile  east  of  the  summit  of  Slieve-Beagh 
proper;  and  runs  south-eastward  through  the  in- 
terior of  nearly  the  greatest  length  of  the  parish. 
The  chief  of  about  19  lakes  within  the  limits  are 
Loughs  Meenish,  Mullaghmore,  North  Mullaghin- 
shigo,  South  Mullaghinshigo,  Carrowhatta,  Shee- 
trim.  Lamb,  and  Slack's-Grove.  The  principal  rest, 
deuces  are  Mount  Louise,  Clannamully,  Slack's- 
Grove,  Killater,  Poplar- Vale,  New-Grove,  Drum- 
reask,  Raconnell,  C  Ion  toe,  Carrachor-house,  and 
Gola.  The  roads  from  Monaghan  to  respectively 
Clogber  and  Brookborouph  pass  through  the  in- 
terior ;  and  the  hamlet  of  Tedavnet,  the  site  of  the 
old  church  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  stands 
on  the  former  of  these  roads,  3)  miles  north-north- 
west of  Monaghan.  In  1643,  the  Tedavnet  loan 
fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,440,  circulated  £5,367  in 
1,743  loans,  realized  a  nett  profit  of  10s.  9d.,  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes  £9,  and  had  18 

depositors  or  proprietors  of  its  capital  This  parish 

is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Clogher.  Tithe  composition,  £664  12s.  3Jd. ;  glebe, 
£60.  Gross  income.  £744  12s.  3|d.;  nett,  £623  9s. 
8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary 
of  £15.  The  church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost, 
and  was  enlarged  in  1830,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£471  1*.  5d.,  repayable  by  5  annual  instalmenta  to 
be  levied  off  the  parish.  Sittings  700;  attendance 
650.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  450.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  each  an  attendance  of  1,400  ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutu- 
ally united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
1 ,986  Churchmen,  993  Presbyterians,  and  8,373  Ro- 
man Catholics;  and  14  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  883  boys  and  465  girls.  One  of  the  schools 
'  with  £3  12s.  a-year  from  subscription ; 
one,  with  £20  from  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Society  ;  one,  with  £8  from  the  Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice,  and  £5  and  other  advan- 
tages from  subscription;  two  with  advantages  of 
unreported  value  from  subscription ;  one,  with  £1 
10s.  from  subscription;  one,  with  a  graduated  allow- 
ance from  the  London  Hibernian  Society  ;  one,  with 
£5  and  other  advantages  from  subscription;  one, 
with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  and  £2  from  sub- 
scription; and  one,  with  £15  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £25  from  subscription.  In  1843,  two 
National  schools  at  Knockatallen  were  salaried  I 
with  respectively  £12  and  £8  from  the  Board,  and  j 
had  on  their  books  62  bovs  and  61  girls  ;  one  at 
Cornagilta,  with  £10  13s.  4d.,  and  bad  77  boys;  one 
at  Killecarnane,  with  £15,  and  had  66  boys  and  27 
girls ;  one  at  Tedavnet,  with  £15,  and  had  88  boys 
and  42  girls;  one  at  Tallycrummin,  with  £12,  and 
had  52  boys  and  31  girls;  one  at  Ballyalbaney,  with 
£8,  and  had  78  boys  and  58  girls .  and  one  at  Crble- 
,  with  £10,  and  had  76  boys  and  40  girls. 
"LIN,  a  small  estuarial  harbour  on  the  mutual 


boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Glencar  and  Glrncollumh- 
kill,  barony  of  Rannaffb,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It 
opens  1 J  mile  east  of  Carrigan  Head,  and  penetrates 
the  land  about  1}  mile  northward,  but  has  a  very  in- 
considerable  width,  and  is  properly  the  estuary  of  a 
rivulet  called  the  Glen  river.   It  is  wilder  and  more 

C'cturesque  than  the  harbour  of  Killybegs,  and  can 
t  approached  from  the  east  only  by  a  precipitous 
descent  which  is  very  imposing  in  appearance,  and  » 
quite  impracticable  for  either  vehicle  or  horse.  A 
small  hamlet  of  the  name  of  Teelin  is  situated  near 
the  head  of  the  bay ;  a  coast-guard  station  is  situ- 
ated near  the  west  side  of  the  entrance ;  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Glencar  [which  see]  is  situated  about  1} 
mile  to  the  east. 

TEELIN-HEAD,  a  sublime  cape  in  the  parish 
of  Glencollumbkill,  barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Domv^l. 
Ulster.  It  is  the  most  south-westerly  or  seaward 
portion  of  the  series  of  magnificent  cliffs  which  com- 
mences at  Carrigan  Head,  and  sweeps  round  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  of  Glencollumbkill,  and 
which  will  be  found  noticed  in  our  article  on  Sueve- 
League:  which  see. 

TEHALLON,  Tthallon,  or  Teholuxd,  a 
parish,  2}  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Monaghan,  and 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Cremome,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  Monaghan,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  Length, 
southward,  3$  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3.  Area  of 
the  Cremome  section,  823  acres,  1  rood,  10  perchc*; 
of  the  barony  of  Monaghan  section,  5,126  acre*.  1 
rood.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  4,846;  in  1841. 
4,630.  Houses  837.  Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Mop. 
aghan  section,  in  1831,  4,047;  in  1841,  3.NW. 
Houses  680.  The  land  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
Ulster  Canal  and  the  road  from  Monaghan  to  Armagh 
pass  through  the  interior ;  and  the  river  Black  water 
flows  along  the  north-western  and  the  northern  bound- 
ary. The  principal  residences  are  Dromore-housc, 
Sallymount,  Liscarty,  and  Killymeill- bouse ;  and 
the  only  other  noticeable  objects  are  a  police  station 
and  the"  appliances  of  the  linen  manufacture.  '*  St. 
Killian,"  savs  Archdall,  "  was  bishop  of  Tegtalmri 
or  Teachtally  in  Orgiella ;  and  his  festival  is  holdrn 
on  the  27th  of  May." — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a 
prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Clogb- 
er. Tithe  composition,  £350;  glebe,  £80.  Gross 
income,  £430;  nett,  £377  9s.  lid.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1788,  by  means 
of  a  sum  of  £276  18s.  5|d.  raised  from  parochial 
assessment.  Sittings  160;  attendance  150.  Tbe 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2.000. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  506  Church- 
men, 300  Presbyterians,  and  3,993  Roman  Catholics; 
and  5  daily  schools  bad  on  their  books  291  boys  and 
97  girls.  One  of  tbe  schools  was  salaried  with  XII 
4s.  a-year  and  other  advantages  from  subscription ; 
one,  with  £1  from  subscription;  one,  with  £12  from 
the  National  Board;  and  one,  with  £10  from  sub- 
scription. In  1843,  a  National  school  at  Lei  trim 
was  salaried  with  £23  a-year  from  the  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  107  boys  and  102  girl*;  one  at 
Lappan  with  £15,  and  had  73  boys  and  52  girls ;  and 
one  at  Feedoo,  with  £10  13s.  4d.,  and  had  86  boyi 
and  63  girls. 

TEIGHSASSON,  Tisa  xox,  TtsAssoN,  or  Tax- 
ax.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kinsale,  '2\  miles 
west -north -west  of  the  town  of  Kinsale,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Length,  south-south-eastward,  I J 
mile;  extreme  breadth,  I  mile;  area,  1,347  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  535,  but 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  515 ; 
in  1841,  498.  Houses  75.  The  surface  extendi 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bandon  river,  and  i* 
traversed  by  the  road  from  Kinsale  to  Bandon.  TUe 
land  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  prime  quality,  and  t» 
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rliieflr  disposed  in  pasturage.  The  principal  resi- 
dence is  Ball)  william — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £105;  nett,  £98 
18s.  6d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  chaplaincy  of  Trinity  chapel,  Conduct-street, 
and  the  curacy  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  chapel  at  St. 
Giles,  in  the  city  and  dio.  of  London,  and  it  resident 
in  London.  In  1834,  the  parishioners,  with  two 
exceptions,  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  | 
WJL4  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

TEIGHSH1NOD.  Taghsheenod,  or  Tauch- 
bhtsod,  a  parish,  3$  miles  north  by  east  of  Bally- 
mahort,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Abl>eyshruel, 
but  chicly  in  that  of  Moydoe,  co.  Longford, 
Leinster.  Length,  south-eastward,  4J  miles; 
breadth,  from  -J  to  2.  Area  of  the  Abbeyshruel 
section,  221  seres,  1  rood,  7  perches;  of  the  Moy- 
doe section,  5,491  acres,  3  roods,  26  perches. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,553;  in  1841,  2.533. 
Houses  4is.  Pop.  of  the  Moydoe  section,  in  1831, 
2,490;  in  1841,  2.445.  Houses  412.  The  land  is, 
for  the  most  part,  good  ;  and  it  lets,  on  the  average, 
for  30a.  per  plantation  acre  per  annum.  The  prin- 
cipal residences  are  Loughan-bouse  and  Richmond- 
hill  ;  and  the  other  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the 
hamlet  of  Teighshinod,  a  Roman  Catholic  chape),  a 
constabulary  station,  and  a  loughlet  of  the  name  of 
Murren.  The  road  from  Ballymahon  to  Edgeworths- 

ises  across  the  interior  This  parish  is  a 

md  part  of  the  benefice  of  Moydoe  [which 
el,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.    Tithe  composition. 
£182  15s.  5d. ;  glebe,  £42  15s.  lOd.    A  portion  of 
the  tithes,  compounded  for  £32  5s.  9id.,  is  impro- 
priate in  Messrs.  Ponsonby  and  Palliser.    The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  is  under  the  care  of  two  offi- 
ciates, and  has  an  attendance  of  900.    In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  195,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  2,341  ;  and  2  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  aided  from  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  rector — 
had  on  their  books  67  boys  and  40  girls. 
TEI  LIN.    See  Tbkuh. 
TEIGNAGH.    See  Tywaoh. 
TELLEROUGI1T,  or  Telebath.    See  Tal- 

LERAOHT. 

TELLTOWN,  Tailtkan,  or  Killalton,  a  par- 
ish in  the  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  3}  miles  south- 
east bv  east  of  the  town  of  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster. "  Length,  south-eastward,  3j  miles ;  breadth, 
from  |  to  2| ;  area,  4,266  acres,  34  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,308;  in  1841,  1,613.  Houses  259.  The 
surface,  excepting  a  small  district  in  the  extreme 
north,  consists  of  good  land  ;  and  it  is  drained  by  the 
river  Black  water,  ami  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Kells  to  Navan .  The  principal  hamlet  is  Horan's- 
rros9;  the  principal  seats  are  Hurdlestown-house, 
and  Telltown-house  ;  and  the  other  chief  objects  of 
interest  are  a  police  station,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  ( 
chapel.  The  statists  of  Ardbraccan  in  Mason's  Sta- 
tistical Survey,  noticing  a  patron  held  at  Telltown, 
and  a  fond  tradition  respecting  the  ancient  dignity 
of  the  place,  say,  "  It  is  said  that  Telltown,  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Blackwater,  immediately 
opposite  Martry,  the  place  at  which  the  patron  it 
held,  was  the  royal  residence  of  a  long  line  indeed 
of  Irish  princes,  and  a  celebrated  mart  frequented  by 
merchants,  and  other  persons  distinguished  for  excel- 
lence in  personal  or  mental  endowments ;  even  the 
Irish  fair  condescended  to  display  their  captivating 
charms.  At  this  renowned  emporium,  games  similar 
to  the  Olympian,  were  held  for  fifteen  days  before  and 
fifteen  days  after  the  first  of  August,  and  young  per- 
«ons  were  given  in  marriage.  Taking  this  account 
to  he  true,  it  is  probable,  the  present  patron  may  be 
•  continual  ion  of  this  ancient  custom  ;  but  this  is  a 
111. 


conjecture,  hazarded  merely  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  have  leisure,  opportunity,  and  genius, 
to  prosecute  such  inquiries." — This  parish  is  a 
wholly  impropriate  rectory  and  vicarage,  in  the  dio. 
of  Meath ;  but  it  attached  to  the  benefice  of  Donagh- 
patrick.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  it  situated  at 
Orris  town,  and  has  an  attendance  of  650 


the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  it  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Kil  berry.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  45,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1,306;  and  two  daily  schools— one  of  which  at 
Orris  town  was  salaried  with  £16a-year  from  local  sub- 
scription— had  on  their  books  150  boys  and  72  girls. 

TEMPLEACHALLY.    See  Templekelly. 

TEMPLEADIGAN.    See  Templecdioan. 

TEMPLEBEG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Kilnemanagb,  4]  miles  south-south-west  of  Borris- 
o'-leagh,  co.  Tippcrary,  Munster.  Length,  eastward, 
2  milet ;  extreme  breadth,  1}  ;  area,  3,427  acres,  1 
rood,  22  perches,— of  which  1,221  acres,  2  roods,  I 
perch  form  a  detached  district  of  If  mile  by  lj, 
situated  4}  milet  to  the  west.  Pop.,  in  1831 ,  1 ,064 ; 
in  1841,  1,207.  Houses  188.  The  main  body  or 
eastern  district  is  watered  by  the  Owenbeg  river; 
and  has  an  elevation  of  565  feet  above  sea-level,  at 
the  point  at  which  it  is  first  touched  by  that  stream. 
The  detached  or  western  district  contains  a  police 
barrack  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  is  traversed 
by  the  Anglesey  road,  and  is  washed  by  the  Bilttoa 
rivulet,  from  an  elevation  of  716  to  one  of  less  than 
640  feet  above  sea-level — This  parish  is  a  wholly 
impropriate  rectory  and  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of 
Cashel.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  about  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Toom. 
In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  3,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,116;  and  there  was  neither 
church  nor  school. 

TEMPLEBODANE,  or  Templebodan,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  5  miles  south-east  by 
south  of  Rathcormack,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length, 
eastward,  :H miles;  breadth,  1}  ;  area,  4,73'i.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,337  ;  in  1841,  1,583.  Houses  250.  The 
surface  has  a  southern  exposure,  shakes  down  the 
head -streams  of  the  Middleton  river,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Fermoy  to  Middleton,  and 
by  that  from  Rathcormack  to  Castle-Martyr.  The 
land,  in  general,  produces  good  crops  of  potatoes, 
oats,  and  barley.  A  conspicuous  feature  is  the  de- 
mesne of  Cahirdogan  This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Vi- 
carial tithe  composition,  £174  3s.  8d. ;  glebe,  £10 
14s.  6d.  Gross  income,  £184  18s.  2d.;  nett,  £167 
19s.  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithet 
arc  compounded  for  £174  3s.  8$d. ;  and  are  impro- 
priate in  the  vicars  choral  of  Chritt-church.  The 
vicar  it  non-resident ;  and  a  curate  is  employed  upon 
a  salary  of  £37  10s.  A  private  house  is  used  as  the 
parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of 
5.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  20,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,383  ;  and  a  pay  daily  school 
had  on  its  books  30  boys  and  10  girls. 

TEMPLEBOY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Tyre- 
ragh,  2  miles  east  bv  south  of  Dunmore-Wett,  co. 
Shgo,  Connaught.  Length,  north  by  eastward,  51 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  4\ ;  area,  9,112  acres,  2 


roods,  18  perches, — of  which  384  acres,  3  roods,  33 
perches  lie  detached  on  the  coast,  nearly  a  mile  to 
the  wett.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3J87;  in  1841,  3,812. 
Houses  661.  The  parish  is  broadest  near  the  coast ; 
and  it  thence  ascends  the  skirts  and  acclivities  of  the 
Ox  mountain-,  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth,  and 
terminating  in  a  point  on  the  summit-line  of  the 
mountains.  The  whole  of  the  southern  district  it 
mountainous,  and  either  waste  or  wildly  pastoral , 
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and  a  summit  a  tittle  beyond  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  near  the  southern  extremity,  ha*  an  altitude  of 
1,77ft  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cent  nil 
district  is  mixedly  moorish,  boggy,  and  arable ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  is  repulsive  and  of  small  value.  The 
northern  or  sea-board  district  possesses  a  large  ag- 
gregate of  good  arable  land ;  and  is  embellished  with 
the  demesnes  of  Sea  view  and  Corkbill,  and  enlivened 
with  the  hamlet  of  Aughria,  the  coast-guard  station 
of  Pollbrian,  several  fishing  stations,  and  the  transit 
of  the  mail-road  from  Sligo  to  Ballina.  The  coast 
presents  the  conspicuous  features  of  Aughris  Head 
and  Dunmoran  Strand  [see  Auouhis];  and  is  pre- 
vailingly bluff,  rocky,  and  picturesque. — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kiumac- 
8HAIX3AN  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Killalla.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £210,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £350 ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
Robert  William  Hillas,  Esq.  of  Dublin.  Hut  a 
large  denomination  of  land  in  the  parish,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Cooper  of  Marino-castle,  is  tithe-free.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cha|>cl  has  an  attendance  of  550. 
In  1834.  the  Protectant*  amounted  to  338,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,022 ;  anil  .5  hedge-schools  had 
on  their  books  185  boys  and  07  girls.  In  1843,  a 
National  School  at  Lutjdoon  had  on  its  books  57 
boys  and  20  girls. 

T  EM  PL  KB  RF.  AD  Y.  St.  Matthew,  St.  Brid- 
get, or  Templkdridoet,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Kerryeurnhy,  5&  miles  south-south-east  of  Passage, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Cnoss 
haven  :  which  see.  Length  and  breadth,  each  3 
miles;  area,  2,054  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,789;  in 
1841,  1,013.  Houses  288.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831,  689 1  in  1841.  1,009.  Houses  184. 
The  surface  comprises  all  the  extreme  part  of  the 
peninsula  between  the  Amiabuoy  river  on  the  north 
and  the  entrance  to  Cork  Harbour  on  the  east ;  it  is 
diversified  in  chararter  and  outline,  and  both  contri- 
butes and  commands  tine  features  of  scenery ;  and, 
as  to  soil,  it  is  light  and  middle-rate,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  produces  but  indifferent  crops.  Camden 
Point  forms  the  termination  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
Cauulen  fort,  jointly  with  Carlisle  fort  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  commands  the  entrance  of  Cork  Harbour. 
The  parochial  church,  situated  at  Crosshaven,  sur- 
mounts a  high  ridge,  sends  aloft  a  spire,  and,  being 
whitewashed  and  conspicuous,  forms  a  landmark 
to  mariners,  and  a  curious  feature  to  all  observers. 
Hoddersficld,  the  beautifully  situated  residence  of  the 
Hodder  family,  occupies  high  ground  on  the  shores 
of  the  Annabuov  estuary.  Crosshaven  -  house  and 
several  other  villas  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Crosshaven  village.  The  heights  at  Camden  fort, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  shore  of  the  entrance  of  Cork 
Harbour,  command  interesting  views  of  the  eastern 
headlands,  and  a  brilliant  sweep  of  the  coast  and 
sea-board  of  Imokilly.  Drake's  Pool,  a  little  above 
Crosshaven,  was  the  scene  of  a  curious  naval  inci- 
dent in  the  year  1587  See  Annabuoy. — This  par- 
ish is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition  belonging  to 
the  perpetual  curate,  £39  12s.  KM.;  glebe.  £11  8s. 
Gross  income,  £74  2s.  lOd. ;  itett,  £70  17s.  4ld. 
Patron,  the  dean  of  Cork.  All  the  tithes,  excepting 
those  belonging  to  the  perpetual  curate,  are  appro- 
priated to  the  deanery  of  Cork.  The  church  was 
built  about  87  years  ago.  Sittings  140 ;  attendance 
50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of 500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilmoney,  in  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Tracton.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  101,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1.733;  and  2  hedge-schools  were  usually  attended 
by  about  98  scholars. 


TEMPLEBREDIN.  a  parish,  2,  miles  north  of 
Etnly,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Clanwiliiam,  co. 
Tipperory,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  2}  miles;  breadth,  2. 
Area  of  the  Tipperary  section,  1,040  acres.  2  roods, 
29  perches;  of  the  Limerick  section,  1,408  acre*. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
1,500,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties, 1,353;  in  1841,  1.457.  Houses  208.  Pop.  of 
the  Limerick  section,  in  1831,  829;  in  1841.  992. 
Houses  148.  The  surface  consists  of  excellent 
arable  and  pasture  land;  and  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Emly  to  Pallasgreen.  Within  the  Tip- 
perary section  arc  the  ruins  of  Killeenacalline  abbey. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Vicarial  tithe  composition  and 
gross  income.  £124  10s.;  nett.  £110  lis.  Patron, 
the  Earl  of  Kenmare.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £18;  and  are  impropriate,  and  reputed 
to  belong  to  Mr.  Massie.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Kilcoleinan,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing benefice  of  Killanear,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoc ;  and  is  non-resident  in  Templebredin.  A 
curate  receives  £5  a-yeor  for  performing  the  occa- 
sional duties.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  7tMJ ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Grean.  In  1834,  all  the  parishion- 
ers, with  two  exceptions,  were  Roman  Catholics; 
and  3  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  1 10  boys  and 
74  girls. 

TEMPLEBRICK,  a  small  mineral  field,  in  the 
portion  of  the  hart  my  of  Decies- without- Drum  which 
belonged  till  recently  to  the  barony  of  Upperthird, 
co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Veins  of  copper  ore  are 
known  to  exist  here ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
worked. 

TEMPLEBRIDGET.    See  Tkmplebreadt. 

TEMPLEBRIEN.  or  Tbnplebrtan,  a  parish  in 
the  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  1  mile;  breadth,  $; 
area,  1,189  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,496;  in  1841,  776. 
Houses  137.  The  land  is  tolerably  good.  On  the 
lauds  of  Templcbrien,"  says  Mr.  Brewer,  "  are  some 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  exhibit,  in  a  very  curious 
and  decisive  manner,  the  readiness  with  which  the 
early  teachers  of  Christianity  profited  by  the  prevail- 
ing notions  of  sanctity  attached  to  Pagan  temples  and 
erections,  in  their  endeavours  to  divert  the  super- 
stition of  an  ignorant  people  into  channels  favour- 
able to  the  reception  of  a  more  rational  faith.  In 
our  notice  of  those  vestiges  we  are  indebted,  for  many 
particulars,  to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Townsend, 
whose  opportunities,  and  diligence  of  research,  have 
enabled  him  to  correct  several  errors  in  the  accounts 
published  by  Smith  and  Ledwich.  The  more  ancient 
and  pagan  parts  of  these  remains  consist  of  a  circle 
of  upright  stones;  a  single  pillar-stone,  which  had 
formerly  four  subordinate  stones  in  its  contiguity, 
one  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  a  cave  ot  con- 
siderable extent.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stony  circle,  are  now  intermingled  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  very  old  and  decayed  place  of  Christian 
worship;  and  the  description  will  be  more  clear,  if 
commenced  with  a  notice  of  the  ruined  church.  The 
church  at  Templcbrien  was  evidently  of  very  small 
dimensions,  and,  in  the  greater  part,  built  without 
the  use  of  lime,  or  other  cement.  It  was  placed  in 
a  small  quadrangular  enclosure  ;  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  paces  from  its  northern  side,  stands  a  single 
pillar  of  stone,  from  14  to  15  feet  in  length,  nearly 
five  feet  being  beneath  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  is,  according  to  a  measurement  made 
by  Mr.  Townsend,  about  four  feet  in  circumference, 
at  the  bottom,  and  taper*  gradually  in  rising,  ap- 
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proaching  almost  to*  point  at  the  summit.  The  form 
is  quadrilateral  but  it  has  been  rounded  oif  at  the 
angles ;  and  there  were  formerly  four  stones,  indented 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  exactly  the  four  corners  of 
the  pillar.    One  of  them  is  still  remaining ;  and  on 
one  of  it*  sides  is  the  rude  form  of  a  cross,  super- 
added by  Christian  piety.    Mr.  Townsend  considers 
it  to  be  doubtful  whether  this  stone  were  really 
erected  by  persons  practising  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Druidical  form  of  religion,  as  it  bears,  in 
the  rounding  of  its  angles,  evident  marks  of  the  tool. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  the  tool  was  used  in  parts 
of  Stonehenge,  and  was,  indeed,  frequently  employ- 
ed in  works  rationully  attributed  to  the  Belgte,  in 
the  latter  and  degenerated  times  of  Druidism.  In 
many  instances,  the  cross  is  seen  rudely  engraved 
upou  pillars,  which,  from  situation  and  character, 
were  manifestly  erected  in  pagan  ages.  The  quadran- 
gular area,  within  which  the  church  stands,  is  mere- 
ly a  central  spot  in  a  large  oblong  enclosure,  con- 
taining about  4  acres.    The  whole  of  this  enclosure 
was  once  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch,  of  which  some 
part  is  still  remaining.  *  On  the  north  side,'  observes 
.Mr.  Townsend,  1  is  a  cave  running  from  east  to  west, 
the  sides  bting  supported  by  walls  and  covered  over 
with  coarse  slates,  or  dags,  which  are  so  near  the 
surface  as  to  be  sometimes  disturbed  by  the  plough. 
As  far  as  one  can  see,  it  appears  to  be  low  and  nar- 
row.   Human  bones  are  often  found  within  the  area 
of  this  singular  enclosure.'   Distant  from  the  church 
about  400  yards,  towards  the  south,  is  a  circle  of 
large  stones,  80  feet  in  diameter.  When  the  BUhop 
of  Clogher  visited  this  spot,  in  1742,  the  remaining 
stones  of  the  circle  were  0  in  number ;  but  only  6 
were  left  when  Smith  wrote  his  account  of  Cork, 
about  1748.    No  more  than  5  now  retain  an  upright 
position,  besides  a  central  stone,  round  and  composed 
of  white  quartz,  which  is  at  present  nearly  hidden 
by  a  fence  that  divides  the  circle.  The  stones  in  the 
ring  are  dissimilar  in  size  and  form,  but  have  uniform- 
ly a  dat  side  towards  the  centre.    It  is  observable 
that  the  neighbouring  country  people,  who  entertain 
much  reverence  for  the  ruined  church,  have  no  tra- 
ditional respect  for  the  vestiges  of  this  circular  tern- 

pie."  Templebrien  parish  is  u  vicarage,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Kilnagkohs  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Ross.    The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£60,  and  the  rectorial  for  £74  13s.  lid. ;  and  the 
latter  are  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Ross.    In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  11,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  401  ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 
TEMPLECARNAN.    See  Tempuekiebah. 
TEMPLECARNE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Lurg,  co.  Fermanagh,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Tyrbugh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.    The  Donegal  sec- 
tion contains  part  of  the  town  of  Pettigoe  ;  which 
see.    Length  of  the  mainland  of  the  Fermanagh 
section,  westward,  2J  miles ;  breadth,  from  ^  to  2. 
Length  of  the  whole  of  the  Fermanagh  section, 
westward,  3J  miles ;  breadth,  2| ;  area,  7.719  acre-, 
2  roods,  5  perches, — of  which  4.399  acres,  2  roods, 
3G  perches  are  in  Lower  Lough  Erne,  and  13  acres, 
36  perches  are  in  small  lakes.    Length  of  the  Done- 
gal section,  south-westward,  7j  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  6;  area,  38,149  acres,  1  rood,  20  perches, 
— of  which  2,140  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches  are  in 
Lough  Derg,  1,072  acres,  1  rood,  3  perches  are  in 
small  lakes,  and  1  acre,  22  perches  are  in  Lower 
Lough  Erpe.   Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  5,461  ;  in 
1841,  5,934.    Houses  1,015.    Pop.  of  the  Ferman- 
agh section,  in  1831.  1.088;  in  1841,  1,172.  Houses 
214.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Donegal  sec- 
tion, in  1841,  4,272.    Houses  730.  The  Fermanagh 
section  comprises  3|  miles  of  the  shore  of  Lower 


Lough  Erne,  south-westward  from  the  foot  of  the 
Tarmon  river,  the  western  half  of  the  large  island 
of  Boa,  and  the  whole  of  the  isles  and  islets  of  Lusty- 
more,  Purgatory,  Inniskearagh,  Innismeely,  Innis- 
turk,  Long-Rock,  Round  Island,  and  Shallow  Island ; 
and  it  contains  also  Muckross  wood,  a  small  quay, 
the  hamlet  of  Waterfoot,  and  part  of  the  lake  of 
Lougbawaddy.    See  Ebne  and  Boa.   The  Donegal 
section  touches  Lough  Erne  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rivulet  Tarmon ;  is  bounded  partly  by  that  rivulet 
on  the  east  and  partly  by  the  river  Derg  on  the 
north  ;  and  contains  part  of  the  picturesque  district 
of  the  Pullans,  the  whole  of  the  waters  and  islets  of 
I«ough  Derg,  part  of  the  little  lakes  of  Nearty,  Al- 
lowney.  Acapple,  Lower  Gariaghsmore,  Glaskecr- 
agh,  Nasmuttan,  Natragh,  Noseehoge,  Afue,  Bar- 
derg,  and  Golagh,  and  the  whole  of  the  little  lakes 
of  Dunragh,  Middle  Dunragh,  Unan,  Fad,  Nasoogan, 
Illbooragh,  Naskeagh,  Bannu%  Kip,  Avehy,  Nam- 
namarve,  Vennagreane,  and  Nageage.    See  Debo, 
Pullans,  and   Tabmom.     Several  considerable 
mountains  diversify  the  surface  ;  the  chief  of  which 
arc  Crooknuhuniiy,  Minchifin,  Knocken,  and  Rus- 
harbour.  *'  The  face  of  the  country  here,"  remarks 
Mason's  statist,  "is  wildly  romantic  and  picturesque, 
and  if  well  planted  would  be  extremely  beautiful. 
The  whole  road,  indeed,  from  Pettigoe  to  Roshar- 
bour,  in  the  direction  of  Belleek,  presents  one  of  the 
most  delightful  views  that  can  be  imagined.  Sur- 
rounded by  woods  on  one  hand,  and  hedged  by 
Lough  Erne  on  the  other,  whose  broad  expanse  is 
interspersed  as  far  as  the  eye*  can  reach  with  innu- 
merable islets,  having  in  front  a  view  of  Castle  Cald- 
well, and  the  rising  fane  of  Belleek  church,  with  the 
distant  mountains  in  the  background,  arrayed  in 
purple  blue;  the  whole  presents  to  the  astonished 
stranger  as  grand  a  coup  d'cril  as  is  perhaps  to  be 
met  with  at  the  far  celebrated  Ki Harney."  Only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  land  in  the  parish  can 
be  used  for  tillage ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  enor- 
mous remainder  is  so  upland,  moorish,  and  heathy, 
as  to  be  of  no  other  service  than  for  coarse  summer 
pasturage  to  black  cattle.    Both  the  glebe-house 
and  Waterfoot-house— -the  latter  the  seat  of  Col. 
Barton,  the  proprietor  of  Boa  islard — are  beautifully 
situated.   The  interior  streams  of  the  parish  are  the 
rivulets  Omna,  Rosharbour,  and  Letter;  and  these 
Btreama,  as  well  as  the  Derg,  the  Tarmon,  Lough 
Erne,  Lough  Derg,  and  all  the  mountain  lakes,  abound 
with  trout,  pike,  eels,  perch,  and  other  fish.  The 
woods  of  Muckross  and  Tawnawnaxny  are  the  chief 
yet  comparatively  small  remains  of  forests  which  an- 
ciently mantled  most  of  the  parish.   Iron  mines  were 
formerly  worked;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  timber,  they  were  abandoned.  Chalybeate  and 
sulphureous  springs  are  numerous.    Large  quarries 
exist  of  very  fine  millstones ;  very  good  quarries  are 
worked  of  sandstone  ;  a  species  of  coarse  dark  mar- 
ble is  raised ;  and  very  plentiful  supplies  of  limestone 
are  found.    Turbaries  are  so  numerous  and  so  gen- 
erally diffused,  that  no  fears  can  be  apprehended  of 
any  failure,  for  many  years  to  come,  in  the  local  sup- 
ply of  fuel.    The  shell  of  an  old  castle  stands  near 
the  glebe-house,  about  a  mile  south-west  of  Pet- 
tigoe; it  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
first  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  takes  from  him  the  name 
of  Castle- Magrath ;  and  it  was  battered  by  the  par- 
liamentarian army  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  Sec  Teb- 
monhaorath.    The  remains  of  the  original  parish- 
church,  or  of  a  building  which  succeeded  the  original 
one,  stand  within  the  precincts  of  a  burying.ground 
on  the  townland  of  Carne ;  and  the  position  of  the 
church  in  that  townland  seems  to  have  originated 
the  name  of  Templccarne.    Several  Danish  forts 
occur;  but  none  of  unusual  character.    The  rood 
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from  Ballvshannon  to  Stralwnc  passes  through  the 
interior  of  the  parish.  The  Templecarne  dispensary 
is  within  the  Donegal  Poor-law  union ;  and  in  1839- 
40,  it  expended  £106  7a.  8d.,  and  administered  to 
1,157  patients. — This  pariah  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separ- 
ate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe  com- 
position, £300;  glebe,  £176  16s.  8d.  Gross  income, 
£476  16s.  8d. ;  nett,  £399  6s.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan. 
A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7(d.  The 
church  which  was  recently  in  use  was  built  in  1749, 
at  a  cost  or  with  means  now  unknown ;  and  it  had 
900  sittings.  The  present  church  was  recently 
erected  by  means  of  contributions  of  £1,525  4s.  2d. 
from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  £534  7s.  lOd.  from  other  sources;  and  it  has 
1,000  sittings.  Attendance  at  tbe  previous  church, 
in  1834,  290.  A  school  ho  use  was  also  used  as  a 
parochial  place  of  worship  in  1834,  and  had  an  at- 
tendance of  40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Pet- 
tigoe  and  Lettercarne  have  an  attendance  of  respec- 
tively 700  and  350;  and,  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  tbey  are  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Belleek.  In  1834,  tbe  parishioners  consisted  of 
2,545  Churchmen,  141  Presbyterians,  and  2,992 
Roman  Catholics;  5  Sunday  schools  at  Pettigoe, 
Grouse-lodge,  Durnawick,  Townavenny,  and  Boa 
Island  were  usually  attended  by  about  202  scholars ; 
tbe  parochial  daily  school  had  on  its  books  52  boys 
and  10  girls :  and  8  daily  schools  at  Garden,  Drum- 
ourgue,  Tullylark,  Mellalt,  Townavanny,  Crilleagh, 
BullynmcgHrney.  and  KLshalinriev,  had  on  their  books 
418  boys  and  235  girh.  Tbe  parochial  daily  school 
whs  salaried  with  £4  a-year  from  the  rector;  the 
daily  schools  at  Carden  and  Tullylark,  with  each 
£3  from  subscription,  and  a  graduated  allowance 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ;  that  at  Drum- 
ourgue,  with  £3  from  subscription;  and  that  at 
Townavanny,  with  a  graduated  allowance  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society.  In  1843,  one  National 
school  at  Boa  Island  had  on  its  books  34  boys  and 
1 1  girls ;  and  one  at  Townavanny  had  53  boys  and 
52  prla. 

TEMPLECORRAN.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Belfast,  4)  miles  north-east  of  Carrickfergus, 
eo.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Bal- 
LTCAaar  :  which  see.  Length,  south-south-east- 
ward,  3|  miles;  breadth,  from  J-  to  2\  ;  area,  4,744 
acres,  1  rood,  24  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,338;  in 
1841.  1,428.  Houses  259.  Pop.  of  tbe  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  1,192.  Houses  208.  Tbe  surface 
is  bounded  wholly  on  tbe  south  by  Belfast  Lough, 
and  partly  on  the  east  by  Lougb  Lame ;  it  consists 
of  land  which  is  very  suitable  for  tillage,  and  is  very 
productive  in  meadow  and  pasture;  and  it  is  tra- 
versed by  the  roads  from  Carrickfergus  to  Island- 
Magee  and  Larne.  White  Head,  which  sometimes 
successfully  vies  with  ISUrk  Head  farther  seaward, 
the  nominal  honour  of  marking  the  south  side  of  tbe 
entrance  of  Belfast  Lough,  is  on  the  south ;  Castle- 
Cbicbester  and  Slaughter-bridge  are  on  the  east; 
Bed- Mall,  the  seat  of  G.  Kerr,  Esq.,  commanding  a 
noble  sea»view,  is  in  the  north  ;  and  a  curious  sub- 
terranean stream  makes  its  dive  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  a  little  beyond  Red- Hall.  "  The  ingress 
of  this  stream,"  says  tbe  author  of  tbe  Guide  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  "  takes  place  in  a  small  circular 
pit,  about  40  yards  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  gra- 
dually diminishing  in  breadth  as  you  descend,  at  the 
very  lowest  and  central  point  of  which  the  stream 
enters,  and  is  seen  no  more ;  this  very  curious  na- 
tural basin  is  called  the  *  Salt  Hole.' '  It  was  here 
that  Sir  John  Cbiohcster  the  younger  was  slain,  the 
4tb  November,  1597 ;  be  was  governor  of  Carrick- 
fervus  at  this  time,  when  James  M'Sorlcy  M'Don- 
Bell,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Antrim,)  having  concealed 


a  strong  detachment  of  Highlanders  in  the  Salt  Hole, 
advanced  with  but  a  small  body  towards  Carrick- 
fergus, and,  braving  the  garrison.  Sir  John  was  in- 
duced to  sally  out  against  him.  M'Donnell  pretended 
to  Ay  in  the  greatest  confusion,  nor  halted  till  be 
reached  the  place  of  ambuscade,  when  turning  upon 
Sir  John,  who  was  now  attacked  by  the  Highlanders 
lying  in  ambush,  he  defeated  his  party,  and  took  him 
prisoner  shortly  after :  M'Sorley  cut  off  Sir  John's 
head  upon  a  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  Glynn. 
Here,  also,  in  the  same  year,  another  engagement 
took  place  between  the  M'Quillans  and  M'Donnell*, 
in  which  the  ill-fated  M'Quillans  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter."  The  ancient  church  of  Temple- 
eorran,  now  an  unroofed  ruin,  and  situated  at  the 
village  of  Ballycarry,  is  an  interesting  object.  In 
the  cemetery  of  tbe  church  is  a  tombstone  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Brycc,  who  planted  at 
Ballycarry  in  1613  tbe  first  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  was  minister  of  it  tiU  his  death 
in  1636.  The  tombstone  records  that  be  had  two 
sons,  that  one  of  these  acquired  a  con*idcrul>le  pro- 
perty, and  that  the  son  of  this  one  died  member  of 
parliament  for  Lisburn  in  1697.  A  second  tomb- 
stone summarily  records  tbe  history  of  the  Bryees 
now  called  Bruce*,  down  to  the  present  century. 
A  curious  fact  is,  that  the  Rev.  Edward  Bryce's  suc- 
cessors in  tbe  pastoral  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Ballycarry,  from  16.16  till  after  1836, 
or  upwards  of  two  centuries,  were  only  four  in  num- 
ber, the  average  duration  of  the  ministry  of  each 
being  a  little  upwards  of  50  years.  Tbe  eburch  of 
Templecorran  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
church  of  tbe  first  benefice  to  which  Jonathan  Swift, 
afterwards  Dean  Swift,  was  appointed, — tbe  preben- 
dal  benefice  of  Kilroot.  Swift  was  presented  to  this 
benefice  by  Lord  Capel,  tbe  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland ; 
but  found  the  possession  of  it  so  incompatible  with 
bis  tastes  and  indulgences,  that  he  speedily  resigned 
it  in  the  behalf  of  a  friend.  **  Swift's  life  at  Kilroot. 
so  different  from  that  which  he  bad  led  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  where  he  shared  the  society  of  all 
that  were  ennobled  either  by  genius  or  birth,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "soon  became  insipid.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Temple,  who  had  learned  by  the  loss  of 
I  Swift  his  real  value,  became  solicitous  that  he  should 
return  to  Moorpark.  While  Swift  hesitated  be- 
tween relinquishing  the  mode  of  life  which  be  bud 
chosen,  and  returning  to  that  which  be  had  relin- 
quished, his  resolution  appears  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  a  circumstance  highly  characteristic  of 
his  exalted  benevolence.  In  an  excursion  from 
bis  habitation,  be  met  a  clergyman,  with  whom  be 
formed  an  acquaintance,  which  proved  him  to  be 
learned,  modest,  well-principled,  tbe  father  of  eight 
children,  and  a  curate  at  tbe  rate  of  £40  a-year. 
Without  explaining  bis  purpose,  Swift  borrowed 
this  gentleman's  black  mare,  having  no  horse  of  bis 
own,  rode  to  Dublin,  resigned  the  prebendarv  of 
Kilroot,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  this  'new 
friend.  When  be  gave  the  presentation  to  the  poor 
clergyman,  he  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  old 
man  s  face,  which,  at  first,  only  expressed  pleasure 
at  finding  himself  preferred  to  a  living ;  but  when  be 
found  that  it  was  that  of  his  benefactor  who  bad  re- 
signed in  his  favour,  his  joy  assumed  so  touching  an 
expression  of  surprise  and  gratitude,  that  Swift, 
himself  deeply  affected,  declared  be  had  never  expe- 
rienced so  much  pleasure  as  at  that  moment.  The 
poor  clergyman,  at  Swift's  departure,  pressed  upon 
him  the  black  mare,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  hurt 
him  by  refusing;  and  thus  mounted  for  the  first  time 
on  a  horse  of  bis  own,  with  fourscore  pounds  in  bis 
purse,  Swift  again  embarked  for  England,  and  re- 
sumed bis  situation  at  Moorpark,  as  Sir  William 
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Temple'*  confidential  secretary." — This  parish  is  u 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilroot  or  Bal- 
linure  [nee  Balmnifre],  in  the  dio.  of  Connor. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £115  13s. 
)0d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £231  7s.  8d. ;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate  in  D.  Kerr,  Esq.,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  parish,  and  mixed  up  with  the  rent  of  his 
lands.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  240  to  400.  In  1884,  the  parish, 
ioiters  consisted  of  1  Churchman,  1,373  Presbyte- 
rians, 9  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  22  Roman 
Catholics  ;  and  3  daily  schools — each  of  two  of  which 
was  salaried  with  £8  a-year  from  the  National  Board, 
and  one  of  these  two  with  £4  from  the  interest  of  a 
legacy — bad  on  their  books  74  boys  and  55  girls. 

TEMPLECRONE,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.    It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Dunglo  :  which  see.  length, 
southward,  10}  miles ;  breadth,  exclusive  of  islands, 
8i  ;  area,  52,921  acres,— of  which  4,353  acres,  37 
perches  are  in  the  island  of  Arran,  and  989  acres,  1 
rood,  27  perches  are  tideway  of  the  river  Guidore. 
Pop,,  in   1831,  8,198;   in  1841,  9,842.  Houses 
1,718.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  9,393. 
Hou ses  1 , 640.   The  mainland  district  extends  south- 
ward from  Guidnre  bay  to  Trawenagh  bay,  and  is 
identical,  over  all  the  north  and  the  centre,  with 
the  wild  and  unique  tract  of  country  called  the 
Hosskh  :  which  see.    The  southern  part  of  this  dis- 
trict possesses,  on  the  whole,  both  more  amenities 
and  more  lofty  uplands  than  the  Rosses ;  and  yet  it 
exhibits  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  tract, 
particularly  in  destitution  of  wood,  in  wildness  of 
surface,  in  poverty  of  soil,  in  profusion  of  lough  let  s, 
and  in  intersection  with  bays  of  the  sea  and  imper- 
vious pieces  of  land.    The  highest  ground  in  the 
north,  Anagarrv  hill,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level 
of  338  feet ;  and  the  highest  in  the  south,  Croochy 
mountain,  has  an  altitude  of  1,033  feet.    The  Gui- 
dore river  flows  along  part  of  the  western  and  the 
whole  of  the  north-western  boundary.    The  princi- 
pal lakes  are  Loughs  Fadda,  Fad,  Mullaghderg, 
Fern,  Connell,  Naglagaglary,  Trusk,  Nafullanrony, 
Anura,  Mumaddy,  Woskel,  Meenbannad,  Dunglo, 
Meelagh,  Lackmore,  Crombane,  Adreen,  Croghv, 
Namuck,  Meenlecknalore,  Nageeragh,  Illan,  Aleck- 
more,  Salt,  Aghnish,  Maghery,  Fubrury,  Conny- 
vegle,  Anillanowenamnrve,  Namurrig,  Nanuarragh, 
Camben.  and  A  liar.    The  chief  features  of  the  coast 
are  the  bays  of  Innisfree  and  Maghera,  the  headland 
of  Mullaghderg,  the  hamlet  of  Maghera,  and  the 
strand  of  Cruit.    See  Maghera,  Muxlaghderc, 
and  Iknisfree.    The  principal  islands  belonging  to 
the  parish  are  Arran,  Rutland,  Cruit,  Innis- 
frm  [which  see],  Inniskeeragh,  Innishinny,  Owey, 
Whan,  Fighter,  Illancrone,  Innisheane,  and  Innis- 
hall.    Roads  radiate  from  Dunglo  toward  respec- 
tively Stranorlar,  Glenties,  Maghera,  Rutland,  Mul- 
laghderg, and  Dunfanaghy ;  but  only  the  first  and  the 
second  are  good.    The  Templecrone  dispensary  is 
within  the  Glenties  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for 
s  district  of  52,921  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  8, 198 ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £154  5s.  2d.,  and  adminis- 
tered to  1.736  patients. — Templecrone  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ra- 
phoe.    Tithe  composition,  £235 ;  glebe,  £152  16s. 
2d.   Gross  income.  £387  16s.  3d. ;  nett,  £348  4s. 
3d.   Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham.    The  in- 
cumbent holds  al«o  the  benefice  and  prebend  of  ln- 
v*r,  in  the  dio.  of  R&phoe,  and  is  non-resident  in 
Templecrone.    A  curate  is  employed  upon  a  salary 
of  i'90.    The  church  is  situated  at  Dunglo,  and  was 
built  in  1700,  bv  means  of  a  gift  of  *  369  4s.  7Bd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.    Sittings  200 ; 
attendance  60.    The  Dunglo  Roman  Catholic  chapel 


has  an  attendance  of  COO;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Lettermacward.  The  Bellcrath  and  Arran  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  respec- 
tively 1,100  and  400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  554,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  8,137  ;  and  10  daily  schools  at  Dunglo, 
Carrenbuoy,  Dunglo,  Rutland,  Ranafarcet,  Tubber- 
akcen,  Maghera,  Cloghabilloo,  Cruit,  and  Bellcrath, 
had  on  their  books  197  boys  and  80  girls.  One  of 
the  schools  at  Dunglo  was  salaried  with  £5  10s.  9d. 
a-year  from  Robinson's  fund,  and  £1  10s.  from  the 
rector;  the  other  at  Dunglo,  with  £1  10s.  from  the 
rector ;  that  at  Carrenbuov,  with  £5  10s.  9d.  from 
Robinson's  fund,  and  £2  from  the  rector ;  and  that 
at  Maghera,  with  £1  from  the  rector.  In  1843,  a 
National  school  at  Dunglo  had  on  its  books  46  boya 
and  27  girls. 

TEMPLEDERRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Ormond,  6f  miles  south-east  of  Nenagh*,  co. 
Tipperary,  M  mister.  Length,  north-east  by  east- 
ward, .'"m  miles ;  breadth,  from  |  to  2 ;  area,  6,998 
acres,  1  rood,  9  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,857;  in 
1841,  2,032.  Houses  301.  The  southern  and  the 
central  districts  are  part  of  the  Keeper  congeries  of 
mountains,  poor  in  soil,  and  of  small  value ;  and  the 
northern  district,  comprising  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  area,  is  good  arable  and  pasture  land,  yet  lies 
on  a  mean  basis  of  upwards  of  400  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Much  of  the  northern  district  is  part  of  a  rich 
valley,  beautifully  encircled  with  pleasant  heights, 
and  much  embellished  with  the  demesne  of  Castle- 
Otway,  the  romantic  residence  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Otway  Cave.  Knocknoscraggan  mountain,  in  the 
south,  has  on  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,290  feet ; 
and  a  height  on  the  boundary,  nearly  1}  mile  north, 
east  of  Knocknascroggon,  has  an  altitude  of  1,218 
feet.  A  stream  on  the  south-east  boundary  flows 
there  from  on  elevation  of  968  to  one  of  588  feet 
above  sea-level ;  a  stream  on  the  south-west  boun- 
dary flows  there  from  an  elevation  of  953  feet ;  and 
the  stream  which  flows  along  the  valley  in  the  north, 
has,  about  the  middle  of  that  valley,  an  elevation  of 
437  feet.  The  seats  additional  to  Castle-Otway  are 
Hud's-grove,  Riverfield-house,  and  Outfield-house  ; 
and  the  other  chief  objects  of  interest  are  a  police 
barrack,  a  fair  green,  and  the  site  of  Clongonnan- 
castle.  The  Anglesey  road  passes  across  the  south- 
ern extremity. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sep- 
arate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  KiUaloe.  Tithe  com- 
position, i.157  9s.  Sad. ;  glebe,  £50  6s.  Gross  in- 
come, £207  15s.  3jd. ;  nett,  £160  5s.  0|d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  in  the  north, 
is  of  unknown  date,  and  was  repaired  and  enlarged 
in  1825,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £623  Is.  6jd.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  at- 
tendance, about  80.  The  Templederry  and  Careeny 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively about  850  and  from  300  to  350;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Killaneafe.  In  1834,  the  parish- 
ioners consisted  of  109  Churchmen,  9  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  1,823  Roman  Catholics;  and  6  nay 
daily  schools  bad  on  their  books  169  boys  and  128 
girls. 

TEMPLEDOWNEY,  a  parish  in  the  vicinity  of 
Toomavara,  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  co.  Tippe- 
rary, Munster.  It  consists  of  two  mutually  detached 
districts,  lying  5  furlongs  asunder,  the  larger  one 
north  of  Toomavara,  and  the  smaller  one  south  of 
that  place.  Length  of  the  northern  district, 
south-westward,  If  mile;  breadth,  from  J  to  1}. 
Length  of  the  southern  district,  westward,  1  mile ; 
extreme  breadth,  $.     Area  of  the  whole,  1,850 
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acres,  4  perches ;  of  the  southern  district,  922  acres, 
2  roods,  12  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
475;  i-i  1841,  552.  Houses  97.  Some  of  the  land 
is  good ;  but  most  of  it  is  light.  The  northern  dis- 
trict contains  the  seats  of  Pallas-house  and  Knock- 
ane-house,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle ;  and  the  south- 
ern district  contains  the  seat  of  Garra,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Toomavara  to  Silvertnines. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Baeltmaket  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe. 
Tithe  composition,  £83  Is.  Old.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  35,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  464;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor 
school. 

TEMPLE-ERRY,  or  Templerek,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Ikcrrin,  immediately  east  of  Temple- 
more,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  south-west- 
ward, 3}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area,  4,241 
acres,  10  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,415;  in  1841, 
1,612.  Houses  242.  The  northern  and  north-east- 
ern districts  are  bog,  and  the  other  districts  con- 
sist partly  of  bog,  but  chiedy  of  good  land.  A  stream 
which  flows  on  the  eastern  boundary  has  there  an 
elevation  of  386  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and 
the  river  Suir  traces  the  whole  of  the  western  boun- 
dary ;  and,  about  1  j  mile  before  coming  into  contact 
with  it,  has  an  elevation  of  379  feet.  The  principal 
objects  of  any  interest  are  the  hamlet  of  Strogue, 
the  seat  of  Castle- Eeny,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  the  ruins  of  two  old  castles.  The  roads  from 
Templemore  to  respectively  Templetuohy  and  Dub- 
lin pass  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 
Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £207  13s.  lOd. ; 
nett,  £156  Is.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cumbent holds  also  the  chaplaincy  of  the  military 
station  of  Templemore.  Till  1833.  the  rectory  of 
Temple- Erry  formed  part  of  the  benefice  of  Tem- 
plemore ;  and  it  has  no  church.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  600  to  700 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Loughmoe.  In  1834,  the 
ProteKtants  amounted  to  9,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,480 ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books 
57  boys  and  20  girls. 

TEMPLE-ETNY.    See  Temple-that. 

TEMPLE-EUNNA,  a  ruined  old  church,  3  miles 
cast-south-east  of  Ballycroy  ferry,  parish  of  Kilcom- 
mon,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Ad- 
jacent to  it  are  Temple- Eunna  burying-ground,  and 
the  well  called  Tobber-Eunna. 

TEMPLEF1NLAGAN.     See  Taklaohtfiw- 

LAGAN. 

TEMPLEGA1LE,  Templeyallt.  or  Teach- 
saxon,  an  old  friary  in  the  parish  of  Monivea,  bar- 
ony of  Tyaquin,  3  miles  north-north-east  of  Athcnry, 
co.  Galway,  Connaught.  "  A  friary  of  small  extent"," 
says  Archdall,  "  was  founded  here  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  VII.,  by  one  of  the  family  of  Burgh, 
for  Franciscans  of  the  Third  Order ;  which  friary 
and  its  appurtenances,  together  with  the  abbey  of 
Mayo,  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  Burgesses  and 
Commonalty  of  Athcnry.  Templemovle,  another 
friary,  was  erected  here  some  time  after  the  year 
1441,  for  friars  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
which  was  granted  to  Edmund  Barret."  The  ruins 
of  Templemoyle  stand  about  5  furlongs  south-east 
of  those  of  Templegaile. 

TEMPLEGALL.    See  Whitechprch. 

TEMPLEGOWRAN,  or  Tewplecaprik,  a 
quondam  chapelry  in  the  parish  and  lordship  of 
Newry,  3  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Newry,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  The  grave-yard  still  exists,  adja- 
cent to  the  road  from  Newry  to  Hilltown  ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chape),  Derryleckagh 


lake,  and  the  seats  of  Bonagh-lodge  and 
gowraji-house. 

TEMPLEHADIGAN.    See  Texplecdioah. 

TEMPLEHARRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clonlisk,  2i  miles  north-north-west  of  Moncygall. 
King's  co.,  Lcinster.  Length,  west-north-westward, 
3j  miles ;  breadth,  from  1  to  2 ;  area,  4.589  acres.  2 
rood*.  34  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,156;  in  1841, 
1,137.  Houses  185.  The  surface  consists,  in  gen- 
eral, of  good  tillage  land  .  and  exhibits  a  large  ag- 
gregate of  artificial  embellishment.  A  stream  flows 
along  part  of  the  northern  boundary,  at  an  eleva- 
tion oi  about  300  or  305  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  road  from  Money  gall  to  Cloughjordoii 
passes  across  the  interior.  The  principal  residences 
are  Ballintemple-house,  Foxborough-bouse,  Cloon- 
aloughan-house,  Park-house,  and  Castle-Emmet. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe. 
Tithe  composition,  £141  14s.  9d. ;  glebe,  £18.  The 
rectories  of  Templeharry  and  Ccllkxwaink  [s 


that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Templeharry. 
Length,  5(  miles ;  breadth,  8.  Pop.,  in  1831.  2,809. 
Gross  income,  £387  4s.  71(1. ;  nett,  £325  14s.  34jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in 
1805,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9|d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  repaired  in  1819,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £184  12s.  3|d.  from  that  Board. 
Sittings  400 ;  attendance  100.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  is  situated  at  Moncygall  in  Cullenwaine, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  800;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  two 
chapels  in  the  parish  of  Dunkerrin.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  291,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  896;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  523,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,363 ;  4 
daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their  books  95 boys 
and  48  girls ;  and  6  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on 
their  books  125  boys  and  138  girls.  One  of  the 
schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £3  a- year 
from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  £3 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  £5  from  sub- 
scription, and  £3  from  casual  donations .  and  one, 
with  £8  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society, 
£2  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £3  from 
subscription. 

TEMPLEHAY.  See  Texplethat, 
TEMPLEHOl-SE,  a  hamlet,  a  demesne,  and  a 
lake,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  Connaught.  The  ham- 
let is  in  the  parish  of  Kilvarnet.  and  barony  of  Leney ; 
and  stands  on  the  road  from  Collooney  to  Tobber- 
curry,  3  miles  south  of  Coolany,  3}  north-west  of 
Ballymote,  and  5  south-west  of  Collooney.  It  is 
the  site  of  a  school  and  a  police  barrack  ;  and  fairs 
are  held  at  it  on  May  24,  Julv  30,  and  Nov.  7. 
'*  Here,"  says  Archdall,  "  we  find  Teach- Temple,  or 
the  House  of  the  Temple,  which  was  founded  for 
Knights- Templars  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III. ; 
but,  on  the  final  overthrow  of  this  order,  it  was 
given  by  King  Edward  II.  to  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers." Extensive  ruins  of  the  military -monastic 
establishment  still  exist  near  the  mansion  of  Teni- 
plehouse,  and  impart  a  considerable  interest  to  the 
locality.  The  demesne  is  situated  immediately  south 
of  the  hamlet,  and  principally,  though  not  wholly, 
within  the  parish  of  Kilvarnet ;  and  it  is  the  beauti- 
ful, improved,  and  ornate  residence  of  Alexander 
Perceval,  Esq.  The  lake  extends  along  the  south- 
south-east  side  of  the  demesne,  and  considerably  far- 
ther to  the  south ;  it  lies  within  the  parishes  ot  Kil- 
varnet and  Achonry  in  the  baronv  of  Leney,  and 
within  those  of  Emlaghfad  and  ("loonoghill  in  the 
barony  of  Cor  ran ;  it  is  formed  by  a  natural  expan- 
sion or  damming  up  of  the  waters  of  the  Owemnore 
river;  it  has  a  surface -elevation  of  186  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it  measures  I J  mile  in 
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length  north  by  eastward,  and  has  an  area  of  103 
acres  13  perches  within  the  parish  of  Kilvarnet, 
35  acres,  27  perches  within  the  parish  of  Achonry, 
143  acres.  3  roods,  12  perches  within  the  parish  of 
Emlaghfud,  and  106  acres,  1  rood  within  the  parish 
of  Cloonoghill.  Pop.  of  the  hamlet  not  specially 
returned. 

TEMPLEKELLY,  Templeachallt,  Tesiple- 
Icualla.   or  Templejkhally,  a  parish  on  the 
west  border  of  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra, 
and  of  the   county  of  Tipperary,  Munster.  It 
contains  Ballina,  or  the  eastern  suburb  of  Rillaloe. 
See  Ballina.    Length,  southward,  .V  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  3J  ;  area,  10,038  acres,  3  roods, 
12  perches, — of  which  1,009  acres,  13  perches  are 
in  Lough  Derg,  and  87  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches  are 
in  the  river  Shannon.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,722;  in  1841, 
4,259.    Houses  654.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831,  3,690;  in  1841,  3,485.    Houses  549.  About 
one-half  of  the  length  extends  along  Lough  Derg; 
and  the  remainder  extends  along  the  Shannon.  The 
northern  district  is  mountainous,  and  boldly  over- 
hangs Lough  Derg,  yet  is  separated  from  it  by  a  band 
of  nch  woodland ;  and  both  it  and  the  more  lowland 
districts,  of  the  centre  and  the  south,  make  large 
contributions  to  the  magnificence  and  the  power  of 
the  highly  picturesque  environs  of  Killaloe.  Two 
mountain  summits  on  the  northern  border  have  alti- 
tudes of  respectively  1,206  and  1,517  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    An  indigenous  stream  descends 
from  the  northern  district  to  the  Shannon  at  a  point 
1 4  mile  below  Ballina,  and  has  a  total  fall  of  upwards 
of  800  feet ;  and  a  stream  which  flows  on  the  eastern 
.  boundary  descends  there  from  an  elevation  of  794 
feet.    The  principal  seats  above  Ballina  are  Demy. 
ca*tle,  Alaryville,  and  the  Cottage,— the  first  occu- 
pying a  prominent  and  beautiful  situation  on  the  bold 
and  sylvan  banks  of  Lough  Derg ;  and  the  principal 
below  Ballina  are  Gortna- house,  Bober-cottage,  and 
Fort-Henry, — the  last  the  residence  of  Mr.  White. 
The  roads  from  Killaloe  to  respectively  Nenagh  and 
the  Slate  quarries,  pass  through  the  interior — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kn.. 
mastolla  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe 
composition,  £406  3s.  Id. ;  glebe,  £7.    The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  2,000 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
i«  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilmastulla.    In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  126,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  4,846 ;  a  Sunday  school,  held  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  was  usually  attended  by  about  260 
scholars  ;  and  6  pay  daily  schools  bad  on  their  books 
323  boys  and  218  girls.    In  1843,  a  National  School 
at  Ballina  was  salaried  with  £8  from  the  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  120  boys  and  69  girls. 

TEMPLEKTERAN,  Templereerah,  or  Tem- 
plekerrak,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Skreen,  3} 
miles  south-east  of  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Length,  westward,  1 }  mile ;  extreme  breadth,  1 ; 
area,  1,067  acres,  I  rood,  39  perches, — of  which  162 
acres,  3  roods,  33  perches  lie  detached  about  \  of  a 
mile  to  the  south.  Pop.,  in  1831,  396;  in  1841, 
342.  Houses  48.  The  surface  consists  of  good 
land,  and  declines  westward  to  within  4  a  mile  of 
the  river  Boyne.  The  main  body  contains  the  ham- 
let of  Corballis;  and  the  detached  district  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Navan  to  Dunshaughlin. — 
Th  is  parish  is  a  chapelry,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Skrrem  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe 
composition,  jointly  with  that  of  Lismullen  chapelry, 
£1:30.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  3,  and 
tbe  Roman  Catholics  to  403;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school.  Both  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction  and  those  of  Ecclesiastical 
Ue venues  and  Patronage,  indeed,  return  the  church 


of  tbe  benefice  of  Skreen  as  in  Tcmplekieran  ;  but 
the  Ordnance  Survey  exhibits  it  as  in  Lismullen, 
about  5  furlongs  from  the  nearest  part  of  Temple- 
kieran. 

TEMPLEMACATEER,  a  quondam  abbey  in 
the  parish  of  Ardnurchcr,  barony  of  Moycasbel,  4J 
miles  north-west  by  west  of  Kilbeggan,  co.  West- 
meath,  Leinster.  Adjacent  to  its  site  is  a  small 
iiainiei  oi  ine  same  name. 

TEMPLEMALEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Bunratty,  2  A  miles  north  by  east  of  Enuis, 
co.  Clare,  Munster.  Length,  south  by  westward, 
4}  miles ;  breadth,  from  j  to  2 J  ;  area,  4,648  acres, 
3  roods,  23  perches. — of  which  237  acres,  3  roods, 
1 1  perches  are  in  lakes,  and  7  acres,  5  perches  are 
tideway  of  tbe  river  Fergus.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,554 ; 
in  1841,  1,634.  Houses  251.  The  surface  descends 
from  tbe  east  end  of  Lough  Dromore,  to  a  point  on 
the  river  Fergus  opposite  the  middle  of  Ennis;  and 
it  possesses  a  considerable  variety  of  character,  but 
on  the  whole  consists  of  good  land.  Lough  Dro- 
more lies  on  the  northern  boundary ;  Lough  Bally, 
allia,  on  tbe  south-western  boundary  ;  and  Lough 
Cleggan,  on  the  western  boundary.  The  principal 
residences  are  Edenview,  Newpark-house,  Cappagh- 
ard-house.  Brock ville,  Drumconora- house,  Bally, 
maley- house,  and  Ballvallia-  house, — tbe  hut  the 
residence  of  Andrew  Stack  pole,  Esq. ;  and  the  other 
principal  objects  of  interest  are  Ennis  race-course, 
the  ruins  of  Templemaley  church,  the  ruins  of  three 
castles,  the  site  of  O'Brien's  castle,  three  forts,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  roads  from  Ennis 
to  respectively  Gort  and  Spancel-hill  pass  through 
tbe  interior. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Drumcuffe  [which  see],  in  tbe  dio. 
of  Killaloe.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £55  7s. 
8td.  ;  glebe,  £1.  The  rectory  of  Templemaley 
forms  part  of  the  sinecure  benefice  of  Ooabhin  : 
which  see.  Rectorial  tithe  composition,  £49  IBs. 
lid.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  stands  at  Burr- 
field,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  parish ;  but  is  re- 
turned  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction 
as  within  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kilraohtis  : 
which  see.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
13,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,655;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  60  boys  and  2  girls. 

TEMPLEMARTIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Kinnalmeaky,  3A,  miles  north  of  Bandon,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Length,  3}  miles ;  breadth,  2k ;  area, 
7.515  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,730;  in  1841.  2.362. 
Houses  368.  Tbe  surface  is  part  of  the  north  screens 
of  the  valley  of  tbe  Bandon  river,  and  is  watered 
chiefly  by  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Bandon  a 
little  above  Innisbannon  ;  and  though  of  billy  char, 
acter,  and  on  a  comparatively  high  basis,  it  consists, 
in  general,  of  arable  laud.  Among  the  seats  are 
Mossgrove  and  Mount-Pleasant.  Fairs  are  held  at 
Mossgrove  on  March  17,  June  15,  Sept.  21,  and  Dec. 
8 — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  perpetual  curacy, 
in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  The  rectory  is  part  of  the  bene, 
fice  of  Templedreadt  :  which  see.  Tithe  com- 
position, £500.  The  perpetual  curacy  is  a  separate 
benefice.  Tithe  composition,  £19;  glebe,  £12. 
Gross  income,  £61 ;  nett,  £58  17s.  Patron,  tbe 
dean  of  Cork.  The  church  was  built  in  1797  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9»d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance  60. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1,200.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  233 
Churchmen,  7  Presbyterians,  anil  2,449  Roman 
Catholics;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was  usually 
attended  by  about  12  scholars  ;  and  2  daily  schools 
— one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £7  a-y ear  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  £5  from  the 
1  dean  of  Cork,  £4  10s.  from  other  parties,  and  s«.n« 
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advantages  from  the  Duke  of 
their  books  47  boys  and  14  girls. 

TEMPLEMARTIN,  or  St.  Martin,  a  parish 
on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Gowron,  2J 
miles  east  of  Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Length,  south-westward,  14  mile;  extreme  breadth, 
1 ;  area,  782  acres,  I  rood,  87  perches,— of  which 
4  acres,  20  perches  are  in  the  river  Nore.  The  Cen- 
sus of  1831  does  not  notice  it ;  and  the  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Instruction  return  ite  pop.  of  that  year 
as  17,  and  exhibit  them  as  all  Roman  Catholics. 
Pop.,  in  1841.  306.  Houses  49.  The  river  Nore 
traces  the  whole  of  the  south-western  boundary ; 
and  the  mail-road  from  Kilkenny  to  Dublin  passes 
through  the  interior.  The  most  noticeable  objects 
are  the  seat  of  River  view-house,  the  ruins  of  St. 
Martin's  church,  the  site  of  Ratbeenmore  and  Le vis- 
town  castles,  a  grave-yard,  St.  Martin's  well,  and  a 

constabulary  barrack.    A  fair  is  held  on  Nov.  22  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
St.  Canice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  See  Kilkenny 
(County  of  thb  City  op).  There  is  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

TEMPLEMICHAEL,  co.  Cork.    See  Mocrne 


TEMPLEMICHAEL,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of 
Longford  and  Ardagh,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It 
contains  the  whole  of  the  town  of  Longford, — the 
chief  part  within  its  Ardagh  section,  and  the  remain- 
der within  its  barony  of  Longford  section.  See 
Longford.  Length,  south-eastward,  5  miles ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  24.  Area  of  the  Ardagh  section, 
5,445  aeres,  3  roods,  1  perch;  of  the  barony  of  Long- 
ford section,  3,669  acres,  28  perches.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  8,323;  in  1841,  8,484.  Houses 
1,292.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Ardagh 
section,  in  1831,  2,098;  in  1841,  1,997.  Houses 
329.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  haronv  of 
Longford  section,  in  1831,  1,709;  in  1841,  1,521. 
Houses  262.  The  townland  of  Kiltyreher,  com- 
prising 223  acres,  1  rood,  5  perches,  is  slightly  de- 
tached from  the  west  end  of  the  main  body,  and 
extends  westward  to  within  2  miles  of  the  river 
Shannon  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Camlin.  The 
general  surface  of  the  parish  is  low  and  flat,  and 
constitutes  part  of  an  extensive  plain  of  mixed  bog, 
swamp,  pasture  lands,  and  good  arable  grounds; 
but  though  prevailingly  bleak  and  feat  tireless,  it  pos- 
sesses some  decoration  in  the  plantations  of  the 
glebe-  house,  Clonbally  -  bouse,  and  Carriekglnss- 
bouse,  and  exhibits  comparatively  improved  farming, 
comparatively  good  farm-houses,  and  a  few  small 
villas  or  respectable  country  residences.  The  river 
Camlin  traces  the  mutual  boundary  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  main  body  of  the  parish.  The  principal 
hamlets  are  Straid,  New-Ross,  Near-CIooncoose, 
Far-Clooncoose,  and  DerTyharrow;  and  the  princi- 
pal villas  are  Clonbally  -  house  and  Carrickglass- 
house.  The  Longford  branch  of  the  Royal  Canal 
facilitates  communication  with  Dublin. — This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £369  4s.  Id. ;  glebe,  £307  16s.  The  rectories 
of  Tcmplemichael  and  Ballymacormack,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Killoe  [see  these  articles],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Templemichael.  Length  and  breadth, 
each  upwards  of  7  miles.  Pop.,  in  1831,  13.975. 
Gross  income.  £1,174  15s.  3d.;  nctt,  £1,005  3s. 
Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Each  of  4  curates  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  of  Temple- 
michael was  built  in  1812  bv  means  of  a  loan  of 
£3,221  10s.  lOd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  700 ;  attendance,  from  125  to  450.  There 
are  churches  also  in  Ballymacormack  and  Killoe. 
The  Presbyterian  meeting-bouse  of  Templemichael 
has  an  attendance  of  80 ;  and  there  is  also  a 


byterian  meeting-house  in  Killoe.  Two  Wie«- 
leyan  Methodist  meeting-houses  have  an  attend- 
ance of  respectively  40  and  100.  The  Kouutu 
Catholic  chapels  of  Templemichael  and  Ball yma cor - 
mack  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  900.  ai'd 
from  1,900  to  2.160;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  Tfactoj 
Is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in  Killoe.  In  I8.J4. 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  consisted  of  J,  191 
Churchmen,  109  Presbyterians,  12  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  6,677  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  inhabit 
tantB  of  the  union  consisted  of  1,782 
280  Presbyterians,  12  other  Protestan 
and  12,194  Roman  Catholics;  10  daily  schools  in 
the  parish  had  on  their  books  437  boys  and  200  girls  ; 
and  28  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books 
981  boys  and  552  girls.  One  of  the  schools  in  the 
parish  was  salaried  with  £15  a- year  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  £10  from  the  trustees  of  a  fund 
left  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Beirne,  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  ;  one,  with  £8  from  the  National  Board  ; 
one,  with  £20  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  £10  from  the  representatives  of  the  late  Essex 
Edgeworth ;  and  one,  with  £10  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society. 

TEMPLEMICHAEL,  a  parish  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  barony  of  Slieveardagh,  and 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Ninkmile- 
hodbe:  which  see.  Length,  south-eastward,  3 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area,  2,869  acres,  3 
roods,  14  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  796;  in  1841, 
1,027.  Houses  146.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1841,  867.  Houses  120.  The  surface  consists,  in 
general,  of  good  land.  A  stream  which  traces  the 
southern  boundary  descends  while  there  from  an  ele- 
vation of  435  to  one  of  257  feet  above  the  level  of  tht 
sea.  The  hamlets  are  Mangan  and  Currasilla ;  and 
the  only  other  noticeable  object  is  Castle-John,  oc- 
cupying a  site  of  440  feet  of  altitude  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Cork  by 
way  of  Clonmel  passes  across  the  north-west  corner. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  port  of  the  benefice 
of  Dysert  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore. 
Tithe  composition,  £131  5s.  6d. 
parishioners,  with  two  exceptions, 
tholics ;  and  there  was  neither  cbu 
school. 

TEMPLEMICHAEL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Coshmore  and  Coshbride,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
It  lies  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Blackwater.  and  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county.  2}  miles 
north-north-west  of  Youghal.  I«ength,  south-south- 
eastward, 4J  miles;  breadth,  from  1 :  to  2J  ;  area, 
8,215  acres,  2  roods,  12  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,573;  in  1841,  2,994.  Houses  450.  The  Blark- 
water  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
over  a  distance  of  about  2}  miles.  The  northern 
district  is  separated  from  the  Blackwater  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  parish  of  Kilcockan,  and  is  prevail- 
ingly bleak,  upland,  pastoral,  and  half  waste;  but 
the  southern  district,  though  naturally  rather  poor 
in  soil,  is  profuse  in  artificial  embellishment,  and 
partakes  the  beauty  and  gorgcousness  which  so  ex- 
tensively characterize  the  Blackwater's  valley.  A 
height  on  the  north-western  boundary  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  672  feet ;  and  one  on  the  south- 
western boundary  has  an  altitude  of  457  feet.  A 
stream  which  traces  most  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
eastern  boundary  to  the  Blackwater,  descends  while 
there  from  an  elevation  of  231  feet ;  and  one,  the 
Glendine,  which  comes  in  near  the  middle  of  the 
northern  boundary,  and  bisects  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior southward  to  the  Blackwater,  descends  while 
within  the  parish  from  an  elevation  of  440  feet. 


I  I  1834,  all  the 
rhurch,  chapel,  nor 
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The  vale  of  the  Glendine  is  a  beautiful,  romantic, 
and  thiekly  wooded  little  glen  ;  and  takes  up  a  rood 
from  Youghal  to  Cappoquin  and  Li»more.  The 
ruins  of  Rincrew-eastle  crown  an  eminence  over- 
hanging the  Black  water,  at  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  parish,  and  can  be  distinctly  seen  from 
Youghal.  This  castle  is  reputed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ecrlesiastico-military  association  of  Knights- 
Templars  ;  and,  having  become  a  forfeit  to  the 
Crown,  it  was,  with  Ballinatra,  Strancally,  and 
other  lands,  granted,  in  1586,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
— and  afterwards  passed  by  purchase  from  him  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Cork.  The  castle  of  Templemiehael,  at 
present  a  complete  section  of  a  heavy  square  tower,  and 
abo  the  mansion  and  the  church  of  Templemiehael, 
stand  on  the  peninsula  between  the  south  side  of  the 
Gh-ndine  and  the  Blackwater.    The  ruins  of  Castle- 


>  stand  near  the  south-eastern  border.  The  ruins 
of  an  old  abbey  stand  on  the  Glendine  rivulet,  a  little 
above  Templemiehael  church.  The  principal  seats 
are  Cherrymount-house,  Ballinatra-house,  Temple- 
miehael -  house,  Ballydasoon  -  house,  Springmount, 
Tourig-Hall,  Newt  own- house,  Rincrew-cottage,  and 
Killea-house. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio. 
of  Lismore.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £2-20  4s.  lOd. ;  and  the  rectorial  for  £440  9s. 
M. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Richard  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Ballinatra.  The  vicarages  of  Temple- 
miehael and  Kilcockam  [see  that  article],  consti- 
tute the  benefice  of  Templemiehael.  Length,  5 
miles;  breadth,  2.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,034.  Gross 
income,  £317  19s.  7id.  ;  nett,  £265  19s.  7*d.  Pa- 
tron, the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  church  was 
built  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £461  10s.  9Jd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  60. 
ittendance  90.  The  Templemiehael  and  the  Kil- 
coekan  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  euch  an  attend- 
ance of  from  700  to  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Kilwatermoy.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  178,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2.496 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  200,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,991  ;  a  Sunday  school  in  the 
parish  was  usually  attended  by  from  20  to  25  scho- 
lars ;  and  2  daily  schools  in  the  parish — the  one  of 
which  was  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  ami 
the  other  supported  with  £25  a-year  to  the  teacher 
and  clothes  for  the  children  from  Richard  Smith,  Esq., 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith— had  on  their  books  102 
boys  and  69  girls. 

TEMPLEMICHAEL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Arklow,  2|  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Arklow,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster,  Area,  1,325  acres,  3  perches. 
Fop.,  in  1831,  360.  It  is  regarded,  quoad  civilia,  as 
part  of  the  parish  of  Kilbride ;  and,  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  identical  with  the  northern  district  of  that 

parish.    The  ruins  of  the  church  still  exist  This 

parish  is  a  curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kil- 
bride [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  200  at 
one  service,  and  from  700  to  800  at  another  service ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
i*  united  to  the  chapel  of  Castle-Macadam.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  167,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  212. 

TEMPLEMICHAEL,  or  Tkmplemichafx-De- 
Dcach,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kinnalea,  2}  miles 
east  by  north  of  Innishannon,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
I<ength,  1{  mile  ;•  breadth,  \  [  ;  area,  2,064  acres. 
Fop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  437,  but 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  764 ;  in 
1K41,  711.  Houses  125.  Some  parts  of  the  surface 
«e  prime  land;  but  other  parts  are  bad.  The 
drainage  it  southward,  by  the  streamlet  which  fulls 
into  the  head  of  Oyster  Haven. — This  parish  is  a 


reetorv,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Tithe  composition,  £230  15s.  4}d.  ;  glebe,  £8  15s. 
l|d.  Gross  income.  £239  10s.  6jd.  ;  nett,  £200 
3a.  lfd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was 
built  in  1812,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  16s.  lid. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruita.  Sittings  100 ; 
attendance  60.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  58,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  809 ;  and  a  daily 
school  was  partially  supported  by  the  rector,  and 
had  on  ita  books  17  boys  and  18  girls. 

TEMPLEMOLOGGA,  Mowmjoa,  or  Nohanb, 
a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon, 
3}  miles  north-west  of  Mitchellstown,  and  on  the  east- 
ern verge  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Munster.  Length, 
6  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  4,396  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,876  ;  in  1841,  1,951.  Houses  300.  The 
small  parish  of  Ahacross  is  merged  in  Templemo- 
logga,  and  included  in  the  above  statistics.  Much 
of  the  parochial  surface  consists  of  Leaderry  moun- 
tain and  other  lofty  ground  belonging  to  the  Galtees; 
and  the  remainder  is  chiefly  arable  and  pasture  land. 
The  declination  is  to  the  river  Funeheon.— Thia 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Clem- 
ore  [which  seej,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe 
composition,  £l<9  14s.  5d.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,933  ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor 
school. 

TEMPLEMORE,  a  parish,  containing  the  chief 
part  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  identical  with 
the  North-west  Liberties  of  the  City  of  Londonderry, 
co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  See  Londonderry  (City 
and  Libertiea  on .  Length,  north-eastward,  8  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  nearly  3;  area,  12,615  acres,  2 
roods,  8  perches, — of  which  3  acres,  3  roods,  27 
perches  are  water,  and  1,062  acres,  2  roods,  27 
perchea  are  tideway  in  the  river  Foyle.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census,  19,620,  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  18.972;  in  1841. 
20,379.  Houses  3,017.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1831.  9.490;  in  1841,  5.849.  Housea  1,012.* 
The  ancient  name  of  the  parish  wns  Derry,  or  Derry- 
Columbkill,  and  continued  to  be  in  use  in  ecclesias- 
tical records  till  recent  times ;  and  its  modern  name 
of  Templemore  signifies  the  'great church,'  and  ori- 
ginally designated  the  cathedral  church  of  the  city 
as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  churches  in  its 
vicinity.  The  perpetual  curacies  of  Muff,  Burt,  and 
Inch,  in  the  barony  of  Innisbowen  and  county  of 
Donegal,  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  parish  of 
Templemore,  but  are  now  almost  always  treated  as 
constituting  three  separate  and  distinct  parishes. 
The  present  parish  of  Templemore  is  bounded  along 
the  whole  of  the  east  by  the  river  Foyle,  on  part  of 
the  north  by  Lough  Foyle,  and  everywhere  else  by 
the  county  of  Donegal.  Its  townlands  lying  upon 
the  Foyle,  named  in  an  order  from  south  to  north, 
are  Mullennan,  Balloughry,  Termonbacca,  Ballyma- 
gowan,  Edenballymore,  Pennyburn,  Ballinashallog, 
Ballinaguard,  and  Culmore  ;  and  ita  landward  town- 
lands,  or  those  in  the  ceutrol  and  western  districts, 
named  also  in  the  order  from  south  to  north,  and 
occasionally  from  east  to  west,  are  Lower  Creevagh, 
Upper  Creevagh,  Killca,  Springhill,  Creggan,  Sher- 
ritf's  mountain,  Whitebousc  or  Ballymagrorty, 
Cloughglass,  Springtown,  Ballvmagrorty,  Coshquin, 
Shantallow,  BallinagaUiagh,  Elaghroore,  and  Bally- 


•  The  Ordnance  Memoir  of  the  Parish  of  Templemore  U  a 
Uiye  and  intereetin*  volume,  publlihed  In  183? >  and  was 
composed  aa  a  model  of  similar  memoirs  of  all  Ireland.  But 
the  plan  wiu  judged  far  too  roetly,  and  wai  parsimonious  y 
abandoned.  We  nave  made  large  use  of  the  volume  la  our 
General  Introduction  to  the  Oaaettecr,  and  particularly  la  our 
article  on  the  City  of  Londonderry  ;  and  we  shall  also  use  it 
as  our  principal  authority  in  writing  the  present  article. 
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arnet.  Tlic  surface  of  the  parish  is  undulated,  and  j 
f  xhibiU  a  series  of  nwelb,  hills,  and  mimic  moun-  , 
tons,  most  of  which  are  cultivated  or  under  pasture. 
The  hills  are  separated  into  two  irroups  or  systems 
In  a  wide  valley  which  extends  north- westward  from 
the  Foyle  at  Pennvburn.  The  southern  group  is 
MM  prominent  ana  lofty  than  the  northern  one ;  it 
rises,  at  the  western  extremity,  into  Holywell  hill, 
the  loftiest  ground  in  the  parish,  and  attaining  an 
altitude  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is 
subdivided  into  two  portions,  by  the  intersection  of 
a  remarkable  vallev,  which  appears  to  insulate  the 
hill  of  Derry  ;  and  it  is  farther  diversified  and  sliced 
down  into  redivisions  by  ravines,  dells,  or  tiny  glens, 
which,  similarly  to  the  valley  just  referred  to,  con- 
form in  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Foyle.  The 
northern  hill  group  attains  its  highest  point  in  the 
summit  of  Kluuhinore,  whose  altitude  above  sea- 
level  is  only  354  feet ;  it  is  subdivided  into  low  but 
distinct  ridges  by  vales  extending  parallel  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Foyle ;  and  one  of  these  vales— that  of 
Hullvarnet — assumes,  in  some  position",  an  impor- 
tance little  inferior  to  that  of  the  valley  of  Penny- 
bum.  This  tract,  as  seen  from  the  road  to  Culmore, 
combines  the  characters  derived  from  moderate  height 
anil  frequent  subdivision,  and  appears  a  wide  and 
undulated  plain,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  hills 
of  the  southern  divisions  of  the  parish,  and  on 
the  west  and  north-west  by  the  hills  of  Innisbowen. 
"The  parish,"  says  the  Ordnance  Memoir,  "gen- 
erally presents  the  appearance  of  a  rich  and  culti- 
vated country,  eminently  diversified  in  its  pictur- 
esque features,  and  imposing  from  the  grandeur  of 
its  undulating  outlines.  Its  chief  beauties  are, 
however,  connected  with  the  broad  and  navigable 
Foyle,  whose  decorated  shores  present  in  succession 
the  cheerful  cottage  and  the  wooded  pleasure- 
ground,  backed  by  the  distant  mountains  of  Innis- 
bowen and  Benycvenagh,  and  who«e  sheltered 
waters  are  enlivened  by  the  stately  merchant  vessel, 
and  the  element-conquering  steamer — objects  no  less 
pleasing  to  the  philanthropist  than  to  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque.  Still,  supereminent  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, the  city  itself  is  the  great  central  object  { 
of  attraction.  Viewed  from  whatever  side,  its  | 
elevated  and  nearly  insulated  position,— its  ranges 
of  buildings,  ascending  above  each  other  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  terminated  by  its  lofty  spire, — its 
time-worn  battlements, — its  long  connecting  line  of 
bridge,— all  combine  in  composing  pictures  at  once 
novel  and  striking." 

Ballyarnet  Lake,  comprising  an  area  of  3  acres,  3 
roods,  27  perches,  and  possessing  a  surface-elevation 
of  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  in  a 
shallow  and  bog-girt  basin  around  the  junction-point 
of  the  townlands  of  Ballyarnet,  Ballinashallog,  and 
Ballinagard.  The  Foyle,  while  in  contact  with  the 
parish,  flows  in  a  deep  and  tranquil  bed;  and,  except 
at  Pennvburn,  where  it  is  met  by  a  transverse  val- 
ley, it  luxuriates  beneath  bold  banks  and  umbra- 
geous woods,  which  in  many  places  sweep  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  Its  greatest  breadth,  above  the 
citv,  is  nearly  half-a-mile,  and  occurs  opposite  New- 
buddings  in  the  parish  of  Clondermot ;  its  greatest 
breadth  below  the  city  is  U  mile,  and  occurs  in  a 
sort  of  lacustrine  expansion  called  Rosse's  bay ;  and 
its  least  breadth  is  1,068  feet,  and  occurs  at  the 
bridge  which  spans  it  at  the  city.  Its  depth  at 
high  water  is  22  feet  near  the  point  of  its  entering 
the  county,  24  feet  opposite  Prebcn,  and  43  feet  at 
the  bridge  of  Derry.  All  the  rivulets  are  small ; 
and,  excepting  one  which  runs  to  Lough  S willy,  they 
How  into  either  the  river  ir  the  estuary  of  the 
Foyle.  Springs  are  everywhere  numerous,  and  not 
fewer  than  8  occur  within  a  tract  of  not  more  than  j 


20  acres  in  Springhill  and  Creggan  ;  but  as  thev  per- 
colate through  the  detritus  of  rocks  which  abound 
in  oxide  of  iron,  they  are  fiequently  charged  with 
ochreou*  particles,  and  sometimes  become  slightly 

chalybeate  Bogs  occur  throughout  the  parish  in 

isolated  patches ;  and  though  only  relics  of  a  much 
more  extensive  tract,  they  continue  to  be  of  great  local 
importance.    In  several  townlands,  they  supply  the 
inhabitants  both  with  fuel  and  with  an  important  in- 
gredient  in  in  ami  rial  composts ;  and  in  other*,  the 
surface  of  some  portions  is  occasionally  reclaimed  for 
cultivation,  and  the  subsoil  of  others  which  have 
been  exterminated  is  readily  subjected  to  tillage.— A 
small  patch  of  wood,  apparently  natural,  occurs  in 
Ballinagalliagb ;  and  some  more  natural  wood  may 
probably  have  been  preserved  within  the  richly  and 
beautifully  planted  demesnes  upon  the  Foyle.  The 
shore  of  the  small  portion  of  Lough  Foyle  which 
washes  the  parish  is  low  and  flat. — The  geognosy  of 
the  parish  is  simple  and  without  any  exact  bound- 
ary,—the  rocks  which  constitute  it  extending:  both 
eastward  across  the  Foyle,  and  westward  into  the 
county  of  Donegal.    The  principal  rocks  in  $itu  are 
mica  slate  passing  into  gneiss,  mica  slate  passing  into 
clay  slate,  and  mica  slate  passing  into  quartz  slate. 
Quartz  veins  are  common  in  the  first  or  gneiss 
variety,  rare  in  the  second,  and  not  very  common  in 
the  third ;  and  all  are  characterized,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  by  the  appearance  of  small  specks  of 
oxide  of  iron  on  the  cross  fracture.    Beds  of  lime- 
stone and  greenstone  exist,  but  are  much  subordi- 
nate in  prominence  to  the  schistose  rocks.   The  lime- 
stone appears  only  on  the  east  of  Mulleimaii,  in  a 
small  excavation  at  the  base  of  a  limekiln;  it  is  dark 
in  colour,  finely  granular,  and  analogous  in  struc- 
ture to  the  schists, — thin,  white,  crystalline  stripes 
luring  visible  on  the  cross  fracture,  though  they  are 
not  sufficiently  continuous  to  affect  the  cleavage. 
The  greenstone  is  met  with  only  at  Conn's  Hill 
quarry,— rather  beyond  the  parochial  boundary  than 
within  it ;  it  is  dense,  close-grained,  and  homogene- 
ous ;  and  it  is  traversed  by  several  grains  of  quartz 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  metalliferous,  yet 
do  not  exhibit  any  important  metallic  ore.    A  small 
pendicle  of  new  red  sandstone  is  seen  on  the  stream- 
let which  traces  the  northern  boundary.  Detritus 
of  distinctive  character  forms  a  tiny  flat  district  in 
the  extreme  north,  and  also  several  small  patches  of 
clay  on  the  margin  of  the  Foyle  ;  and  though,  in 
other  parts  of  the  paris.li.  it  hug  not  assumed  the 
arrangement  of  a  distinct  formation,  it  claims  atten- 
tion as  having  an  evident  bearing  on  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  district.    The  detritus  "may  be 
noticed  as  gravel  and  sand,  heaped  on  the  sides  of 
the  principal  valleys, — or  as  clay  spread  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  plains  and  hollows,  which 
either  were  formerly  or  are  now  covered  with  bog. 
The  union  of  these  two  forms  of  detritus  impresses 
strongly  on  the  present  surface  the  character  of 
ancient  water-courses,  cither  lakes  or  rivers.  The 
detritus  of  gravel  narrows  and  defines  the  bound- 
aries, while  the  level  clay  base  contributes  to  give 
the  boggy  covering  that  uniformity  of  surface  which 
characterizes  the  tranquil  waters  of  a  lake.  Along 
the  valley,  which  now  contains  the  bog  of  Sbantal- 
low,  and  the  bog  and  lake  of  Ballyarnet.  a  chain  of 
isolated  sand-hills  may  be  traced,  appearing  above 
the  bog,  while  opposite  to  one  of  them  a  remarkable 
pinnacle  of  rock  also  rises  above  its  surface,  and 
another  at  no  great  distance  is  seen  just  level  with 
it.    Up  the  sides  of  these  sand-hills  the  bog  is  seen 
to  have  crept,  and  as,  within  the  memory  of  tbe 
existing  generation,  it  has  covered  the  summits  of 
some  of  them,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  sand-bills 
were  prior  in  origin  to  the  bog.    In  the  still  more 
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marked  depression,  which,  constituting  the  valley  of 
Pennyburn,  extends  with  little  variation  of  level 
towards  Lough  S  willy,  the  appearances  are  equally 
illustrative;  for,  in  aavancing  towards  the  west,  the 
valley  is  narrowed  between  two  beds,  or  islands  of 
rocks,  and  exhibits  a  channel  so  natural  and  well 
defined  that  it  i*  impossible  to  resist  the  feeling 
of  being  in  a  river,  or  Btrait  —  an  effect  which  is 
greatly  heightened  by  the  level,  smooth,  and  now 
grassy  bog,  which  lines  the  bottom.  The  channel 
again  swells  into  an  open  basin,  and  is  again  for  a 
short  distance  contracted,  as  it  winds  round  some 
projecting  rocks,  which,  like  those  previously  de- 
scribed, seem  to  attest  by  their  isolated  position, 
limited  extent,  and  low  level,  that  some  powerful 
agent,  such  as  water,  had  long  exercised  on  them 
it«  abrading  influence."  The  schistose  rocks  of  the 
parish  are  extensively  quarried  for  use,  as  building 
stones,  but  are  not  available  as  roofing  slates ;  the 
limestone  quarry  has  been  abandoned,  and  limestone 
burnt  at  the  kilns  of  the  city  is  brought  down  the 
Foyle  from  beyond  the  parish  ;  the  greenstone  is 
quarried  for  use  in  making  and  repairing  roads  ; 
and  the  new  red  sandstone,  though  rather  soft  for 
the  purpose,  is  occasionally  used  for  grindstones. 
B  rick-yards,  which  at  one  time  existed  on  the  Foyle, 
were  abandoned  about  37  years  ago,  in  consequence 
of  the  growing  scarcity  of  fuel.  The  soils  of  the 
parish  have  much  uniformity  of  composition  and 
appearance ;  yet  those  on  the  higher  grounds  are 
the  most  siliceous,  and  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
stony,  sandy,  and  meagre ;  those  of  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  area  are  light  and  fertile  clays  or 
loams ;  and  those  of  the  very  low  grounds  are  the 
most  argillaceous  and  retentive,  yet  are  never,  to  an 
injurious  degree,  stiff  or  adhesive.  The  natural 
vegetation  throughout  the  parish  is  various;  yet, 
excepting  some  marine  plants  along  the  side  of  the 
Foyle,  it  presents  no  peculiarly  marked  features. 
The  zoology  of  the  district  may  have  been  interest- 
ing before  the  period  of  georgy ;  but  it  is  now  of 
altogether  commonplace  character. 

The  principal  country  residences  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Foyle.  The  villa  called  the  Farm 
is  the  first  which  occurs  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
a: id  is  the  property  and  seat  of  Sir  R.  A.  Ferguson, 
Bart.  Boom-Hall  adjoins  the  Farm ;  has  its  name 
from  the  well-known  boom  which  was  here  thrown 
across  the  river  during  the  siege  of  Derry  ;  and  is  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  and  the  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe.  Brook  Hall, 
adjacent  to  Boom- Hall,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir 
George  Fitzgerald  Hill,  Bart.,  and  is  now  that  of 
Henry  Barre  Beresford,  Esq.  Thomhill,  next  in 
topographical  order,  is  the  property  of  Cant.  Hart, 
and  the  residence  of  W.  Letham,  Esq.  Ballinagard, 
about  3i  miles  from  the  city,  and  adjacent  to  the  old 
fort  of  Culmore,  is  the  property  of  Capt.  Hart,  and 
the  residence  of  W.  Campbell,  Esq.  Belmont,  near 
the  Farm,  is  the  seat  of  James  Beggs,  Esq. ;  and  the 
Cottage,  near  Belmont,  is  the  sent  of  Charles 
O'Dogherty,  Esq.  Foyle  Hill,  nearly  1  mile  south 
of  the  city,  and  200  yards  to  the  right  of  the  Lifford 
road,  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Scott.  Milltown- 
]'"<:ni',  about  a  mile  beyond  Foyle  Hill,  ami  nl-o  dear 
the  road  to  Lifford,  is  the  seat  of  Capt.  Henry  Lecky. 
Brandy  well-  cottage  and  the  Grove,  still  further 
south,  are  the  seats  of  respectively  Mrs.  Watt  and 
Patrick  Gilmour,  Esq.  The  Casino  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  city,  close  to  one  of  the  Episcopal  gardens  ;  it 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  river  and  the  opposite  bonk  .  it  is 
irregular  in  its  architecture,  yet  presents  a  handsome 
front;  and  it  was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  when 
bishop  of  Derry,  and  in  1837  was  the  residence  of 


Ross  T.  Smyth,  Esq.  The  bishops  demesne  makes 
a  prominent  figure  1  \  mile  west  of  the  city,  but  does 
not  contain  any  residence.  The  seats  additional  to 
those  noticed,  together  with  their  respective  oeeu- 
pants  in  1837.  are  Ballougry,  Capt.  MacNeill ;  Green- 
haw  house.  Wm.  K.  MaeClintock,  Esq. ;  Miilleniuiu, 
William  Moore,  Esq.  ;  Mullennan,  Richard  Harvey, 
Esq. ;  Creevagh,  Anthony  Babington,  Esq.  ;  Cul- 
rnore-Point,  Anderson  MacAusland,  Esq. ;  i  U  1  view, 
Hans  Riddall,  Esq. ;  Pennyburo,  William  D.  Smith, 
Esq. ;  Pennyburn,  Andrew  Bond,  Esq. ;  Troy-bouse, 
John  Munn,  Esq. ;  and  Foyle-eottage,  William  Scott, 
Esq — A  very  remarkable  antiquity  connected  with 
Templemore,  though  not  within  the  present  parish, 
is  that  called  the  Grianan  of  Aileach :  see  Ailkacm. 
St.  Columb's  stone,  situated  in  Belmont  garden, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Green- 
castle,  is  marked  on  Neville's  map  of  the  siege  of 
Derry,  and  is  not  improbably  the  stone  which  was 
used  for  the  inauguration  of  the  kings  of  Aileach, 
from  a  period  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity ;  it  has  an  irregular  outline,  approaching  to  be 
quadrangular,  and  measuring  7  i  feet  in  diameter  ,  it 
of  gneiss ;  and  it  exhibits  the  sculptured  ii 


pression  of  two  feet,  right  and  left,  each  10  inches 
in  length,  but  is  otherwise  unmarked  by  the  chisel. 
The  old  church  of  Killea  gives  name  to  the  town- 
land  on  which  it  stands,  was  an  oblong  building  of 
GO  feet  hv  30,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  five 
cbapels-of^ease  of  the  original  parish  of  Templemore, 
but  it  has  not  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship 
the  Reformation,  and  is  now  reduced  to  its 
foundations.  The  grave-yard  around  it  continues  to 
be  in  use,  and  is  enclosed  with  an  excellent  stone 
wall,  7  feet  in  height,  which  appears  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  foundation-  of  the  church.  The  church  of 
Culmore  was  built  a  little  before  the  wars  of  the 


Revolution,  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant  garrison 
of  Culmore  fort ;  it  was  used  as  an  hospital  by  the 
Jacobite  army,  during  the  siege  of  Derry,  and 
accommodated  at  one  time  400  wounded  persons ; 
it  was  eventually  destroyed  by  the  Jacobite  army, 
and  has  never  since  been  repaired ;  but,  except- 
ing the  west  end,  it  continues  entire  in  its  walls, 
and  proves  itself  to  have  been  a  structure  of  no 
mean  character,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  transept 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  square  steeple  at  the 
west  end.  The  castle  of  Aileach  or  Elagh — a  to- 
tally different  object  from  the  Grianan  of  Aileach, 
though  often  confounded  with  it — is  situated  in  Elagh- 
more,  on  the  verge  of  the  parish,  about  2  miles  from  the 
Grianan  of  Aileach,  and  surmounts  a  gentle  but  com- 
manding eminence,  whose  summit  has  on  altitude  of 
248  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  castle,  and 
the  neighbouring  ones  of  Burt  and  Inch,  are  tradi- 
tionally asserted  to  have  been  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  15th  century  by  Neactan  O'Donnell,  for  his 
father-in-law  O'Dogherty ;  and  seem  to  have  been 
obviously  designed  for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula 
of  Innishowen.  Each  of  the  castles  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  a  lofty  square  keep,  with  semicircular 
towers  projecting  from  two  of  the  angles,  and  strength- 
ened bv  an  outward  balliumj  but  the  greater  part  of 
that  of  Aileach  has  been  used  as  building  material  in 
the  adjacent  village,  and  what  remains  is  principal  I  v 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  semicircular  towers.  "  It  is 
certain  that  the  peninsula  of  Innishowen  was  an- 
ciently the  original  territory  of  the  Kinel-Owen ;  and 
that  after  the  O'Neills,  the  chief  family  of  this  race, 
had  forced  their  way  by  conquest  into  the  more 
southern  territory,  called  after  them  Tir  Eogbain, 
or  Tyrone,  this  original  district  formed  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  O'Gormlys,  chief  of  the  Kinel- 
Moen,  a  branch  of  the  same  stock.  After  the  full 
of  the  monarchy  in  the  12th  century,  however,  the 
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increasing  power  of  the  Kinel-Connel  enabled  them, 
after  much  contention,  to  add  this  district  to  their 
ancient  possesions,  and  place  the  O'Dogbertys,  a 
distinguished  family  of  that  race,  over  it  as  tributary 
chiefs.  And  though  there  ia  no  very  exact  account 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  occupation 
by  this  family,  the  Irish  annals  afford  such  evidences 
as  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  about 
the  commencement  of  the  15th  century ;  for  it  is  at 
this  period  that  they,  for  the  tirst  time,  add  the  title 
of  4  Lord  of  Innishowen '  to  that  derived  from  their 
more  ancient  patrimony."  The  earliest  notice  in  the 
annals  of  the  Four  Masters  of  an  O'Dogherty  as  Lord 
of  Innishowen,  occurs  under  the  year  1413;  accord- 
ing also  to  the  tradition  of  his  descendants,  Conor 
O'Dogherty,  whom  the  annals  then  mention,  was 
the  first  of  his  name  who  was  lord  of  the  peninsula, 
and  henceforward  the  O  Doghertys  appear  to  have 
held  it  as  tributary  lords,  sometimes  under  the 
O'Neill,  but  usually  under  the  O'Donnell,  till  it  was 
confiscated  in  the  17th  century.  "  It  appears  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  castles  of  Elagh,  Burt,  and 
Inch,  were  not  erected  before  the  15th  century ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  they  were  built  at  a  more  recent 
period,  as  such  fortresses  were  then  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  territory ;  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  contested  fiercely  and  with 
great  loss  of  life  by  the  O'Neill  and  the  O'Donnell, 
the  rival  chiefs  of  the  great  races  of  Kinel-Owen  and 
Kinel-Connel,  till  the  commencement  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  when  the  O'Neill  was  obliged  to  make 
a  formal  surrender  of  his  right  to  it."  The  forts  of 
Culmore  and  Dunnalong  were  highly  distinguished 
in  the  Irish  history  of  the  17th  century  as  '  fortresses 
of  Lough  Foyle;'  but,  in  their  existing  state,  they 
possess  little  interest  except  that  of  association  with 
their  former  celebrity.  That  of  Culmore  is  noticed 
under  the  word  Culmorb  [which  see];  and  that  of 
Dunnalong  exhibits  no  distinctive  feature  worthy  of 
beinK  mentioned. 

The  agricultural  condition  of  the  parish  possesses 
much  interest  from  the  relative  importance  of  Tem- 
plemore  to  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  of  the 
county  of  Londonderry  to  Ireland ;  and  it  is  some- 
what fully  exhibited  in  the  following  extracts : — "  In 
farms,  the  small,  as  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  greatly 
preponderate  over  the  large.  Manures  are  readily- 
attainable  :— dung,  either  resulting  from  the  home- 
keep  of  cattle,  or  bought  in  Derry  ;  the  spent  wash 
from  the  distilleries,  which  is  thus  used  as  well  as 
for  feeding  hogs ;  lime,  burned  in  the  city,  the  stone 
having  been  brought  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
parish ;  shells,  procured  at  Shell  Island  in  Lough 
Foyle;  and  occasionally  kelp,  purchased  in  Derry. 
With  several  of  these,  namely,  dung,  lime,  and  shells, 
bog  earth  is  mixed,  and  forms  a  compost  in  general 
use.  •  •  *  The  quantity  of  manure  applied  is 
considerable,  though  by  the  length  of  the  rotation, 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  grain  crops  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  parish,  its  good  effects  are  not 
rendered  permanent.  Lime,  from  its  comparatively 
small  bulk,  is  less  augmented  in  price  by  transport 
than  other  manures,  and  deserves,  therefore,  if  fitted 
for  the  soU,  a  preference ;  in  this  parish  it  is  chietiy 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  composts.  Shells,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lime,  have,  from  their  small  original  cost, 
an  advantage  wherever  they  can  be  conveyed  by 
water;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  case  of  extensive 
land-carriage,  the  advantage  is  evidently  in  favour  of 
lime.  Compost*  are  very  general,  bog  being  mixed 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  with  dung,  and  also  with 
lime  and  shells;  these  mixtures  are  indeed  more  com- 
mon than  the  separate  use  of  either.  The  rotations 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  combinations,  partly  due 
to  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  poorer  farmers 


regulate  their  field  operation*  or  take  account  of 
their  results,  and  partly  to  the  distrust  which  un- 
fortunately still  leads  them  to  imagine  that  every 
inquiry  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  augmentation  of 
their  burthens.    The  same  causes  render  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  with  precision  the  amount  of  crops ;  but, 
allowing  for  some  uncertainty,  improvement  in  farm  - 
injr  may  still  be  deduced.     Wheat,  for  instance, 
which  formerly  was  considered  unsuited  to  the  soil 
and  climate — the  one  being  considered  too  light,  and 
the  other  too  cold  for  its  growth — has  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  the  parish,  and  is  advancing  in  estimation, 
whilst,  green  crops  are  also  occasionally  adopted. 
The  improvement,  however,  of  cottage  husbandry 
is  still  a  desideratum ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  tend 
to  promote  it,  were  the  agricultural  societies  to  keep 
in  view  that  the  great  majority  of  farms  are  small, 
and  that  premiums,  to  affect  them,  should  be  such 
as  would  apply  to  very  small  spaces.    •    •    •  The 
natural  meadows  are  few.     Pasture  is  limited. 
Forced  or  sown  meadows  are  far  from  general ;  when 
intended  to  be  cut  the  first  year,  they  are  sown 
perennial  rye-grass  and  red  clover — 1  bushel  of  | 
seed  and  12  lbs.  of  clover  being  generally  i 
each  Cunningham  acre  ;  when  intended  for  grazing, 
white  grass  and  white  clover  are  sown — 4  bushels 
of  the  white  grass  seeds  and  6  lbs.  of 
being  allowed  for  each  acre." 

The  manufactures  of  the  city  and  suburb*  i 
donderry,  and  of  the  townland  of  Edenballymore.  ore 
exhibited  in  the  article  Londonderry  (City  of). 
The  appliances  of  manufacture,  together  with  the 
estimated  annual  value  of  their  produce,  in  the  other 
townlands,  are,  in  Ballougry,  53  tan-pits,  £3,516, — 
12  linen  looms,  £549 ;  in  Ballyarnet,  3  linen  looms, 
£168,-2  cotton  looms,  £146;  in  Ballymagowan,  3 
linen  looms,  £78 ;  in  Ballymagrorty,  2  cotton  loom-. 
£146;  in  Ballinagalliagh,  3  linen  looms,  £168, —  I 
cotton  loom,  £73;  in  Ballinagard,  3  linen  looms, 
£136 ;  in  Coshquin,  12  linen  looms,  £672, — 3  cotton 
looms,  £219;  in  Lower  and  Upper  Creevagh,  1  wool- 
len loom,  £25, — 6  linen  looms,  £328  ;  in  Culmore. 
3  cotton  looms,  £219;  in  Elagh  more,  7  linen  looms, 
£391,-4  cotton  looms,  £292;  in  Mullennan,  12 
linen  looms,  £354 ;  in  Shantallow,  4  linen  looms, 
£-200 ;  in  Sheriffs  Mountain,  2  linen  looms,  £112;  in 
Springtown.  2  linen  looms,  £110,-2  cotton  looms. 
£146;  in  Termonbacca,  1  rope  walk,  £93,-3  cot- 
ton looms,  £219;  and  in  Whitehouse,  I  linen  loom, 
£12.  The  quarries  within  the  parish,  together  with 
the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  each,  the  total 
aggregate  of  working  days,  and  the  uses  of  the  pro- 
duce, are,  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  2  quarries,  9  men, 
513  days,  for  roads  and  ballast ;  in  Ballougry,  1 
quarry,  6  men,  100  days,  for  roads  ;  in  Ballyarnet,  1 
quarry,  not  in  use,  for  flags  and  building;  in  Bally- 
magowan. 1  quarry,  not  in  use,  for  nags  and  build- 
ing: in  Ballvmagrorty,  1  quarry,  seldom  used,  for 
building;  in  Bnlliuagalliagb,  2 quarries,  seldom  used, 
for  building ;  in  Ballinagard.  5  quarries,  not  in  use, 
for  dags  and  building ,  in  Clougbglass,  1  quarry,  oc- 
casionally used,  for  building ;  in  Coshquin,  1  quarry, 
seldom  used,  for  building;  in  Lower  and  Upper 
Creevagh,  2  quarries,  4  men,  156  days,  for  building ; 
in  Creggan,  2  quarries,  seldom  used,  for  building ;  in 
Edenballymore,  I  quarry,  not  in  use,  for  building  , 
in  Mullennan,  I  quarry  limestone,  not  in  use ;  in  Shan- 
tallow, 1  quarry,  2  men,  156  days,  for  building ;  in 
Termonbacca,  4  quarries,  not  in  use,  for  flags  and 
building ;  and  in  Whitehouse,  1  quarry,  occasionally 
used,  for  roads,  &c.  The  mills  in  the  parish,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  their  produce,  are,  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  3  grain  steam  mills,  22,668,800 
lbs.  of  oatmeal,  and  15.142,400  lbs.  of  flour, —  I 
14  cwt.  raw  quantity  in  11 
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m  Ballymagrorty,  1  grain  water  mill,  107,520  lbs. 
of  oatmeal ;  in  Ballinagalliagh,  1  flax  water  mill, 
82.040  lbs.  raw  quantity,  and  20.160  tow  quantity; 
in  Ballinagard,  1  flax  water  mill,  60.480  lbs.  raw 
quantity,  and  15,120  tow  quantity ;  in  Coshquin,  1 
flax  water  mill,  90.840  lbs.  raw  quantity,  and  24,060 
tow  quantity;  in  Edenballymore,  1  grain  water  mill, 
322,500  lbs.  of  oatmeal ;  in  Killea,  1  flax  water  mill, 
m,  120  lbs.  of  raw  qnantity,  and  17,280  of  tow  quan- 
tity ;  in  Mullennan,  1  flax  water  mill,  54.720  lbs.  of 
raw  quantity,  and  13,680  of  tow  quantity;  in  Penny- 
born,  1  wind  mill, — 1  grain  water  mill,  1,164,800 
lb*,  of  oatmeal,  and  1,513,200  lb?*,  of  flour;  in  Ter- 
monbacca,  1  flax  water  mill,  25,272  lbs.  of  raw 
quantity,  and  6,318  of  tow  quantity  :  and  in  White- 
house,  'I  grain  water  mill,  112,900  lbs.  of  oatmeal. 
— 1  flax  water  mill,  84,480  lbs.  of  raw  quantity,  and 
21 , 120  of  tow  quantity.  The  grand  total  of  clays  of 
Ubour  employed  by  all  classes  of  persons  in  farming 
operations,  are,  in  Ballougrv,  35,667 ;  in  Ballyarnet, 
13.948;  in  Ballvmagowan,  16.773;  in  Ballymagrorty, 
32.520;  in  Ballinagalliagh,  21,734;  in  Balhnagard, 
10.662;  in  Ballinaahallog,  21,542;  in  Cloughglass, 
3,270;  in  Cosbquin,  27.791;  in  Lower  and  Upper 
Oeevagb,  25,256;  in  Creggan,  13,506;  in  Culmore, 
41,828;  in  Edenballymore,  18,802 ;  in  Elaghmore, 
13,912;  in  Killea,  8,34)  ;  in  Mullennan,  33,717;  in 
,4,706;  in  Shantallow,  50,032 ;  in  Sheriffs 
1,075 ;  in  Springhill,  3,210 ;  in  Spring- 
I ;  in  Termonbacea,  23,915 ;  and  in 
Whitebouse,  21,465.  The  road  from  Londonderry 
to  Greencastle  runs  44  miles  within  the  parish ;  and 
that  to  Bunerana  branches  off  this  at  Pennyburn-mill, 
and  runs  ||  miles  within  the  parish.  The  road  from 
Londonderry  to  Letterkenny  runs  about  3  miles 
within  the  parish,  but  is  uneven  and  hilly  ;  and  that 
to  Lifford  branches  off  from  this,  and  runs  about  2J 
miles  within  the  parish.  In  1837,  a  new  line  of  road 
to  Letterkenny  was  projected,  and  a  new  road  to 
Sligo,  through  St.  Johnstown,  was  in  contemplation. 

Templemore  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of 
Deny.  Tithe  composition,  £1,627  Os.  Id.;  glebe, 
X0.  The  rectories  of  Templemore,  Glsndbrmot, 
and  Faoohanvalb  [see  these  articles],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Templemore,  and  the  corps  of  the 
deanery  of  Derry  cathedral.  Gross  income,  £3,224 
7a.  Hid.;  nett,  £2,445  8s.  7fd.;  but  these  two 
»ums  are  exclusive  of  respectively  £446  Is.  lid.  and 
£402  15s.  lid.  specially  connected  with  the  deanery. 
Patron,  the  Crown.  The  rectory  of  Templemore 
includes  the  perpetual  curacies  of  BcRT,  Inch,  and 
Mcrr,  and  the  chapelry  of  Londonderry  ;  and  the 
union  oi  1  eropiemore  includes  also  tne  perpetual 
curacies  of  G  lender  mot  and  Faughanvale  :  see 
all  these  articles.  The  following  statistics  refer 
only  to  the  quoad  civilia  parish  of  Templemore,  or 
to  that  described  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
artiele ;  and  tbey,  in  consequence,  exclude  all  the 
districts  and  churches  of  the  union,  except 
in  the  city  of  Londonderry  and  the  townlands 


in  the  city 

of  Templemore- proper.  Bach  of  three  curates  re- 
reives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7M.  The  parochial  church 
is  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese.  Sittings  1,000;  at- 
tendance, from  300  to  800.  The  free  church  of 
I^Mulonderry  was  built  in  1830,  at  the  cost  of  £613 
Pis.  4d.,  all  defrayed  by  Bishop  Knox  ;  and  enlarged 
in  1832,  by  the  erection  of  a  gallery,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  vestry-room,  cost  £126  9*.  6d.,  provided 
by  private  subscription.  Sittings  384  ;  attendance, 
from  250  to  300.  The  chapel-of-ease  in  London- 
derry was  built  at  the  private  expense  of  Bishop 
Bernard,  between  1747  and  1768.  Sittings  240; 
attendance  200.  See  Derhv  (Ciiaprlry  of).  The 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Synod  of  Meter,  is  attended  by  from  900  to 


1,000 ;  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  formerly  be. 
longing  to  the  Secession  Synod,  by  from  200  to  500 ; 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  meeting- house,  by  about 
250;  the  Independent  meeting-house,  by  from  150 
to  200;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house,  by 
from  80  to  250;  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist 
meeting-house,  by  from  200  to  250 ;  and  the  Horn  an 
Catholic  chapel,  by  from  1,600  to  4,000, — and  the 
last  is  the  cathedral  chapel  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
dio.  of  Derry,  and  has  4  officiates.  In  1834.  I  he 
parishioners  consisted  of  3,314  Churchmen,  6,083 
Presbyterians,  164  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
10,299  Roman  Catholics;  9  Sunday  schools  were 
usually  attended  by  about  1,053  scholars;  and  30 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  1,054  boys  and  710 
girls.  Fovle  College,  one  of  the  daily  schools,  had 
on  its  books  00  boys,  admitted  20  scholars  free,  and 
was  supported  by  between  £400  and  £500  a- year 
from  the  several  London  Companies,  £100  from  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  and  fees  of  from  £4  4s.  to  £7  7». 
from  each  of  the  pupil*  not  admitted  free.  Gwyn'a 
school  had  on  its  books  81  boys,  educates,  boards, 
and  clothes  its  scholars,  and  is  supported  by  an 
annual  income  of  about  £1,882  from  a  bequest  of 
£41,757  by  Mr.  John  Gwyn.  Erasmus  Smith's  male 
school  hail  on  its  books  108  boys,  admits  20  scholars 
free,  and  was  salaried  with  £30  a  year  from  Erasmus 
Smith's  fund.  Erasmus  Smith  s  female  school  had 
on  its  hooks  97  girls,  and  was  salaried  with  £15 
from  Erasmus  Smith's  fund,  £40  Irish  currency  from 
the  Irish  Society,  and  £10  Irish  from  the  Bishop  of 
Derry.  St.  Coiumb's  male  and  female  school  bad 
on  its  books  143  boys  and  166  girU,  and  was  salaried 
with  £30  from  the  National  Board,  £10  from  the 
Irish  Society,  and  generally  £30  from  collection  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel."  The  Presbyterian  male 
school  had  on  its  hooks  100  boys,  and  was  salaried 
with  £10  from  the  Presbyterian  congregation,  and 
£20  from  the  Irish  Society.  The  Presbyterian 
female  school  had  on  ita  books  96  girls,  and  was 
salaried  with  its  chief  means  of  support  from  ladies' 
subscriptions,  and  £10  Irish  from  the  Irish  Society. 
The  London  Hibernian  Society's  school  had  on  its 
books  85  girls,  and  was  salaried  with  about  £4  from 
ladies'  subscriptions,  £5  from  the  Irish  Society,  and 
about  £9  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society.  The 
Ballyoughry  school  had  on  its  books  24  hoys  and  4 
girls,  and  was  aided  with  £20  of  salary,  £10  for 
stationary  to  the  scholars,  6  acres  of  ground  and  a 
house  from  the  Irish  Society.  All  the  other  daily 
schools  were  supported  wholly  by  fees.  In  1843, 
the  St.  Coiumb's  National  male  school  was  salaried 
with  £15a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and  had 
on  its  books  172  boys;  the  St.  Coiumb's  female 
school,  with  £15.  and  bad  295  girls :  the  Shantallow 
male  school,  with  £12,  and  had  80  boys;  the  Shan- 
tallow female  school  with  £12,  and  had  70  girls ;  the 
Sheriff's  Mountain  male  school,  with  £K,  and  had  55 
hoys;  the  Sheriff's  Mountain  female  school,  with  £12, 
and  had  73  girls  ;  the  Mullennan  male  school,  with 
I  £8,  and  had  75  boys ;  the  Mullennan  female  school, 
not  salaried,  and  had  22  girls ;  the  Racecourse  school, 
with  £15,  and  had  72  boys  and  52  girls ;  the  Derry 
male  school,  with  £15,  and  bad  156  boys  ;  the  Derry 
female  school,  with  £10,  and  had  88  girls  ;  the  Great 
James'  Street  female  school,  with  £12,  and  had  55 
girls;  the  Groarty  school,  with  £8,  and  had  43  boys 
and  18  girls  ;  and  the  Ballyoughry  school,  with  £8, 
and  had  35  boys  and  48  girls. 

TEMPLEMORE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Ikerrin,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Eliogurty,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  The  Eliogurty  section  contains 
the  town  of  Templemore:  see  next  article.  Length, 
south-south-westward,  5  miles ;  breadth,  from  I  j to 
2|.    Area  of  the  Ikerrin  section,  1,607  acres;  of 
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the  Eliogurty  section,  6,864  acres,  2  roods,  9  perches, 
— of  which  16  acres,  16  perches  are  in  Lough  Tem- 
ple more.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  according  to 
the  Census,  4,583,*  but  according  to  the  Ecclesias- 
t  iriil  Authorities,  5,218;  in  1841,  5,966.  Houses 
825.  Pop.  of  the  Ikerrin  section,  in  1841,  743. 
Houses  1 18.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Elio- 
gurty section,  in  1841,  1,538.  House*  228.  The 
northern  district  is  bleak  and  boggy  ;  but  the  south, 
em  district  is  fertile,  warm,  ornate,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  villas.  The  river  Suir  describes  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  boundary  ,  and  a  small  affluent 
of  it  flows  on  the  southern  boundary,  and  has  there 
an  elevation  of  358  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  height  at  the  church,  or  west  end  of  the  town, 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  402  feet.  The 
principal  country  residences  are  Springmount-cof- 
tage,  Woodville-house,  Belwood-housc,  Eastwood- 
house,  Manna -cottage,  Belville- house,  Butler's- 
lodgc,  Old  town-house,  Lloydsborough-house,  and 
the  Priory,— the  last  the  handsome  scat  of  Sir  H. 
K.  Carden,  Bart.,  the  proprietor  of  the  town.  "  Con- 
nected with  the  Priory,  is  the  old  residence  of  this 
family.  The  old  castle  bus  been  abandoned  as  a 
' ;  but  the  well- wooded  demesne  hinds  have 
I  to  those  of  the  Priory.  One  of  the  en- 
to  the  old  demesne  is  a  picturesque  remnant 
of  the  castle  of  the  Knights  Templars,  from  which 
the  town  takes  its  name.  The  grounds  of  the  de- 
mesne are  open  to  the  public  ;  and  the  neat  manner 
in  which  the  place  is  kept,  and  the  hedge-rows  around, 
give  to  that  side  of  the  town  a  very  rural  and 
pleasing  appearance."  The  road  from  Roscrea  to 
Cashel,  and  that  from  Tipperary  to  Dublin,  inter- 
sect  each  other  at  the  town  This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£221 ;  glebe,  £60.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £420  ;  and  are  impropriate  in  John 
Lloyd,  Esq.  The  vicarage  of  Templemore,  and  the 
rectories  of  Killea,  and  Kii.ua venaoh  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Templemore. 
Length,  5J  miles ;  breadth,  5.  Pop.,  in  1831.  9,709. 
Gross  income,  £924  10s.  4jd ;  nett.  £776  8s.  3jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
£75.  The  church  stands  at  the  ea*t  end  of  the  town, 
and  was  built  in  1790,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461 
10s.  9id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit* ;  and 
enlarged  in  1820,  by  means  partly  of  an  unreported 
amount  of  private  subscription,  and  partly  of  a  loan 
of  £553  16s.  1  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  550 ;  attendance,  about  300.  Two  private 
houses  in  killea  are  used  as  parochial  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Templemore, 
Killea,  and  Killavenagh,— the  first  of  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  town  of  Templemore — have  an  attendance 
of  respectively  about  3,000,  about  800,  and  about 
1,500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, they  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  parish  amounted  to  636,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  4,590;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  711.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  9,241  ; 
and  7  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
£40  a-year  from  the  fund  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and 
one  was  a  mathematical,  one  a  classical  school,  and 
one  a  ladies*  honttn*  school— had  on  their  books 
184  boys  and  112  girls;  and  10  daily  schools  in  the 
union  had  on  their  books  338  boys  and  205  girls. 
In  1843,  a  male  school  at  Templemore  was  salaried 
with  £20  from  the  National  Board,  and  bad  on  its 
books  227  boys;  a  female  school  at  Templemore, 
with  £18,  and  had  222  girls ;  and  a  school  at  College 
J  i  , ;,  with  £12,  and  had  65  boys  and  62  girls. 
TEMPLEMORE,  a  post  and  market  town,  and 

•  The  Ccusus  of  1KU  doc*  not  notice  the  Ikcrria  section. 


a  large  military  station,  in  the  parish  of  Temple- 
more, barony  of  Eliogurty,  co.  Tipperary,  Minuter. 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Suir,  on  tbe 
road  from  Roscrca  to  Cashel,  on  that  from  Rath, 
downey  to  Borrisleagh,  and  on  that  from  Dublin  to 
Tipperary,  _  ■  miles  west  of  the  nearest  point  of  the 
proposed  railway  from  Dublin  to  Limerick  and  Cork, 
3}  west-north-west  of  Templetuoby,  4 '  north-east 
by  east  of  Borrisleagh,  9  north  of  Tburles,  9  south- 
west by  west  of  Rathdowney,  1 1 1  south  by  west  of 
Roscrea,  KIJ  south-west  of  Mountrath,  and  Got 
south-west  by  west  of  Dublin.  The  immediate  en- 
virons are  pleasant  and  ornate  ;  and,  though  not  pos- 
sessing any  very  marked  natural  feature,  they  bor- 
row character  and  considerable  interest  from  the  ad- 
jacency of  the  Devil's-Bit  mountains.  The  town 
itself  has  an  airy  and  comparatively  clean  and  agree- 
able appearance ;  and  consists  principally  of  one  long 
and  spacious  street  extending  along  the  conjoint  bkfl 
of  highway.  The  church  is  a  handsome  edihee .  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  capacious  structure ;  and 
j  the  Methodist  meeting-house  is  a  neat  building.  The 
*  district  bridewell  in  the  town  is  in  good  condition ; 
and,  during  1843,  it  cost  £20  for  salary  to  the  keeper, 
and  £28  18s.  6d.  for  other  expenses.  The  infantry 
barracks,  situated  in  the  south-western  outskirts  of 
|  the  town,  are  a  large,  neat,  and  imposing  series  of  build- 
ings, capable  of  accommodating  1,500  men.  The 
Templemore  fever  hospital  is  within  the  Tburles 
Poor-law  union  ;  it  contains  14  beds,  but  is  capable 
of  containing  20 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £2tf 
13s.  6ftd.,  and  admitted  253  patients.  The  dispen- 
sary is  also,  of  course,  within  the  Tburles  Poor-law 
union ;  it  serves,  jointly  with  the  dispensary  of  Teiu- 
pletuohy,  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  8,5^7 ; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £50,  and  administei  cd 
to  2.504  patients.  In  1843,  the  Templemore  loan 
fund  possessed  a  capital  of  £56,  circulated  £2GU  in 
245  loans,  and  had  only  one  depositor  or  proprietor- 
Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  30,  March  30,  May  17,  June 
28,  July  31,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  21,  and  Dec.  7.  A  court 
of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  every  Wednesday,  b 
1838,  the  public  conveyances  were  a  car  in  transit 
between  Roscrea  and  1  buries,  a  car  between  Ro*- 
crea  and  Clonmcl,  and  a  coach  between  Thurles  and 
Dublin.  Area  of  the  town,  137  acres.  Pop.,  in  ISJl, 
2.936;  in  1841,  3,685.  Houses  479.  Families  vis- 
ployed  chieflv  in  agriculture,  255 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  274;  in  other  pursuits,  219.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions.  oj ; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  282  ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  371  ;  on  means  not  specified,  GO.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  writ*. 
594 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  213 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  704.  Females  at  and  shore 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  383 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  328;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  984. 

TEMPLEMORE,  co.  Mavo.  See  Stiiadk. 
TEMPLEMOYLE,  a  hamlet,  and  a  celebrated 
agricultural  school,  in  the  parish  of  Faughanvale, 
barony  of  Tyrkeeran,  co.  Londonderry,  lister. 
The  hamlet  stands  I A  mile  south-west  by  south  of 
Muff,  on  the  road  thence  to  Strabane ;  and  the  agri- 
cultural school  stands  7  furlongs  south-south-west 
of  Muff,  and  5  miles  east-north-east  of  Londonderry. 
The  school  stands  upon  a  farm  of  172  acres,  closely 
adjoining  Grocers'  Hall,  and  rented  from  the  Grocer* 
company.  It  was  founded  through  the  joint  exer- 
tions of  the  country-gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, different  London  companies,  and  a  few  distant 
subscribers.  It  was  first  connected  with  another 
school  for  the  upper  classes  at  Fallowlee.  contipiouJ 
to  Templemoyle,  on  the  plan  of  the  Felhr.h^S 
schools  at  Hofivyl ;  but  whether  the  country  »« 
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not  yet  ripe  for  such  an  experiment,  or  that  some  flaw 
existed  in  the  constitution  or  management,  the  Fal- 
li>wlee  institute  does  not  nppear  to  have  succeeded. 
— and  was  given  up.  The  Tcmplerooyle  school — 
which  was  specifically  the  farmers'  school — con- 
tinues to  flouri-h.  The  first  outlay  was  consider- 
able.  The  buildings  cost  £'2,400 ;  and  are  capable 
of  accommodating  not  less  than  70  boarders.  1  hese 
expenses  were  met  by  the  contributions  of  1 12  share- 
holders, and  of  a  certain  number  of  annual  sub- 
scripts at  40s.  a-year.  The  annual  expense  of  board 
and  instruction  amounts  to  £10  a-year.  Parents  or 
landlords  pay  this  for  the  largest  proportion  (the 
parents  paying  for  about  one-third),  the  Drapers' 
and  Grocers'  companies,  the  Irish  society,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  for  the  re- 
mainder. The  lowest  age  for  admission  is  14;  it  is 
better  they  should  come  at  the  age  of  17.  The 
whool  is  open  to  all  classes  and  persuasions,  and  is 
frequented  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  school  is 
divided  into  two  equal  divisions;  one  remains  in 
school,  while  the  other  is  occupied  abroad.  The 
class  in  school  pursue,  under  the  bead-master,  read- 
ing English,  English  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  construction  of  maps,  book-keeping  in 
reference  to  their  special  occupations,  farmers'  ac- 
counts, kc  Euclid's  Elements,  trigonometry,  in 
its  application  to  heights  and  distances,  land-survey- 
ing, together  with  the  use  of  the  water-level,  theo- 
dolite, chain,  kc.  The  other  division  works  the 
farm  and  garden,  under  the  head-farmer,  divided  into 
b-ituK.  each  superintended  by  its  respective  monitor, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  band.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1835  was  39.  Of  the  students 
who  had  left  previous  to  Sept.  1843,  93  bad  emi- 
grated, 36  were  employed  as  land-stewards,  and  the 
great  majority  were  occupied  in  agriculture.  The 
committee  propose  extending  the  accommodations. 
TEMPLEMOYLE,  co.  Galway.    See  Temple- 

CATf.K. 

TEMPLEMURRIG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Tyrawley,  2,  miles  north-north- west  of  Killalla,  co. 
Mayo.  Counaught.  Length,  north-north-eastward. 
2j  miles;  extreme  breadth.  2;  area,  2,240  acres,  3 
roods,  25  perches,  —of  which  5  acres,  15  perches  are 
water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
1 ,328,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties, 1,868;  in  1841,  1,291.  Houses  233.  The 
Loonalaghan  rivulet,  on  its  way  to  Lackan  bay,  runs 
across  a  western  wing  of  the  parish  ;  and  RathtVan 
bay,  an  offshoot  or  creek  of  Killalla  hay,  forms  most 
of  the  eastern  boundary.  See  Rathpran.  The 
surface  is  bleak,  yet  consists  principally  of  arable 
land.  The  principal  hamlets  are  Mullaghnacross, 
Stonybutter,  Palmerstown,  and  Rathnashaurath. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Lackan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Killalla.  The 
vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded 
for  £54 ;  and  the  latter  arc  appropriated  to  the 
deanery  and  the  precentorship  of  Killalla  cathedral. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  31,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,903;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

TEMPLENECARRKJ  A,  or  Templenacarrig, 
a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  4J  miles  north 
by  west  of  Middlcton,  co.  Cork,  Mtinster.  It  con- 
tains the  village  of  Walsiitown:  which  see. 
Length,  4  miles;  breadth.  2J ;  area,  5,208  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,602;  in  1841.  1,574.  Houses248. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841.  1,322.  Houses 
2**5,  The  surface  consists  variously  of  arable,  pas- 
toral, and  mountainous  land,  yet,  in  a  general  view, 
is  tolerably  productive  ;  and  it  is  watered  southward 
by  the  head-streams  of  the  Middlcton  river,  and  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Middlcton  to  Rathconnack. 


— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  •  separate  benefice,  ami 

the  corps  of  the  treasurership  of  Cloyne  cathedral, 
in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £498  8s. 
8d.;  glebe,  £21.  Gross  income,  £519  8».  8d. ; 
nett,  £41 1  5s.  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  school- 
house  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and 
has  an  attendance  of  17.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  27,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,650; 
a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was  usually  attended  hv 
about  6  scholars  ;  and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  salaried  with  £15  from  subscription — bad  on 
their  books  14  boys  and  6  girls. 

TEMPLENECRY.    See  Templeneirt. 

TEMPLENEIL  AN,  the  former  name  of  the  par- 
ish of  Roscommon,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
See  Roscommon. 

TEMPLENEIRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clauwilliam,  3}  miles  east-south-east  of  Tipperary. 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Bansba:  which  see.  Length,  south-south-west- 
ward^ miles;  extreme  breadth.  3* ;  area,  12,840 
acres,  1  rood,  8  perches, —of  which  25  acres,  2 
roods,  32  perches  are  in  Lough  Muskerrv.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,961 ;  in  1841,  3,700.  Houses  537.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 2,680  .  in  1841,  3,322. 
Houses  473.  The  southern  district  consists  of  a 
portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  Galtee  mountains ; 
the  central  district  is  a  beautiful  portion  of  the  pic- 
turesque vale  of  Aherlow ;  and  the  northern  district 
is  a  warm,  fertile,  and  aggregately  embellished  tract 
round  the  village  and  mansion  of  Ban*ha.  See  Gal- 
tee, Aherlow,  and  Bansha.  Five  summits  on 
the  southern  boundary  have  altitudes— noticing  them 
in  the  order  from  east  to  west— of  re*pectivcly  1,782, 
1,553,  2,376.  2,630,  and  2,588  feet  of  altitude  above 
sea-level.  Four  indigenous  rivulets,  all  northerly  in 
course,  and  falling  into  the  Aherlow,  rise  among  the 
Galtees  at  elevations  above  sea-level,  of  respectively 
896,  912,  1.224.  and  1,765  feet.  The  Aherlow 
stream,  while  within  the  parish,  flows  in  an  oast- 
ward  direction,  and  descends  from  an  elevation  of  198 
to  one  of  177  feet.  The  lake  Musketry  lies  among 
the  mountains  in  the  south-western  district.  All  the 
gentlemen's  seats  are  situated  north  of  the  Aherlow, 
and  are  Castle-Mary,  Asbgrove-bouse,  Ballydavid- 
house,  Lismacue- house,  and  Bansha-castle, — the  two 
last  the  beautiful  and  well-wooded  residences  of  re- 
spectively William  Baker,  Esq.,  and  E.  O'Ryan 
Esq.  The  other  chief  objects  of  interest  are  a  con- 
stabulary barrack,  the  site  of  St.  Berrahert's  church, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  an  old  castle.  The 
road  from  Tipperary  to  Cahir  passes  through  the  in- 
terior This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Ca- 

shel.  Tithe  composition,  £230  15s.  ;  glebe,  £27. 
The  rectories  of  Teiupleneiry  and  Gravstowm,  and 
the  vicarage  of  Donohiu.  [see  these  articles],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Templeneiry,  and  the  corpi 
of  the  precentorship  of  Cashel  cathedral.  The  par- 
ishes arc  not  mutually  contiguous.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
9,473.  Gross  income,  £702  7s.  4d. ;  nett,  £606  lis. 
2d. ;  but  these  sums  are  exclusive  of  respectively 
£21  10s.,  and  £15  8s.  6d.  specially  belonging  to  the 
precentorship.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Two  curates 
are  employed  for  the  occasional  duties  of  Donohill 
and  Graystown  on  salaries  of  respectively  £10  and 
£5.  The  church  of  Templeneiry  is  situated  at  Ban- 
sha, and  was  built  at  a  date  and  cost  now  unknown, 
and  was  repaired,  and  received  the  accession  of  a 
steeple,  in  1814,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £692  6s.  2d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  75 ; 
attendance,  from  20  to  45.  The  Templeneiry  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  is  situated  at  Bansha,  and  has 
an  attendance  of  from  1, 400  to  1,500.  There  are 
two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  also  at  Donohill  and 
Aiuwcsrthy,  both  in  the  jiarish  of  Donohill.  Iii 
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1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  of  Templeneiry 
amounted  to  61,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,0GB; 
ths  Protestants  of  the  union  to  126,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  9,605;  4  daily  schools  in  the  parish 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees,  and  had  on  their 
books  95  boys  and  101  girls ;  and  14  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  on  their  books  532  boys  and  361  girls. 

TEMPLENOE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Dun- 
kerrin,  5|  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Kenmare,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  34; 
area,  82,428  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3.882;  in  1841, 
4,189.  Houses  711.  The  limits  include  the  three 
small  islands  of  Dunkerrin,  Cappanacoss,  and  Gren- 
ane,  near  the  head  of  the  Kenmare  estuary.  The 
mainland  is  bounded,  on  the  north-east,  by  the  Fi ri- 
ch v  rivulet ;  on  the  south-east,  by  the  Kenmare  es- 
tuary ;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  romantic  river 
Black  water ;  and  on  the  north-west,  by  the  alpine 
abutments  of  MacGillicuddy  s  Reeks.  The  surface 
is,  for  the  most  part,  mountainous  and  comparatively 
barren  ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  is  rocky,  and 
a  large  proportion  is  boggy;  and  "the  few  spots 
of  tillage  and  potatoe  culture"  which  were  to  be 
seen  when  Dr.  Smith  wrote,  ' '  were  scattered  about 
here  and  there  among  the  rocks,  and  were  most  mis- 
erably secured  from  the  depredations  of  cattle,  so 
that,  for  want  of  hedges  and  other  fences,  tbey  were 
obliged  to  keep  people  in  them,  when  the  corn  was 
near  ripe,  to  drive  them  out."  Limestone  is  found 
on  the  sea-board ;  and  a  tolerable  kind  of  grey  mar- 
ble, a  considerable  quantity  of  which  was  at  one  time 
quarried  and  polished  at  the  charge  of  Sir  William 
Petty,  occurs  in  the  island  of  Cappanacoss.  Dun- 
kerrin-castle,  situated  on  the  shore  1}  mile  west- 
south- west  of  Kenmare,  gives  name  to  the  barony, 
and  was  formerly  the  chief  residence  of  O'Sullivan- 
More.  "  According  to  Camden,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
"this  castle  was  anciently  built  by  the  Carews  of 
England ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  is  like- 
wise his  saving  that  it  was  possessed  by  Donald 
MacCarty-^iore,  for  it  was  always  accounted  the 
principal  residence  of  the  O'Sullivans,  and  probably 
erected  by  an  ancestor  of  that  house.  This  place, 
from  its  name  and  other  circumstances,  seems  to  be 
of  great  antiquity ;  for,  in  the  ancient  British  lan- 
guage. Dun  or  Tun,  as  also  in  the  Phoenician  and 
Irish,  signifies  an  hill.  The  Gauls,  according  to  a 
learned  antiquary,  also  called  an  hill  by  the  same 
name.  The  word  Korn  or  Kern,  in  the  ancient 
British,  signifies  an  horn;  which  etymologists  de- 
rive  from  the  Phoenician  Cberen,  signifying  the  same ; 
and  they  named  any  corner  or  angle  of  land  by  that 
name,  as  Cyprus  was  Cerastis,  and  Cornwall  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  Camden,  and  several  other  places 
too  tedious  to  mention.  There  are  still  to  be  seen 
between  the  remains  of  the  castle  and  the  sea,  the 
foundation- walls  of  several  old  buildings,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  antiquity  of  the  name,  and  its  being 
mentioned  in  some  copies  of  Ptolemy's  maps,  besides 
the  tradition  of  the  country,  all  seem  to  point  out 
its  having  been  anciently  a  place  of  some  note. "  The 
castle  of  Cappanacoss  or  Cappanacushy,  situated  in 
the  south-western  district  of  the  parish,  was  the  seat 
of  a  junior  branch  of  the  family  of  O'Sulli  van- More, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  MacCrath,  the 
brother  of  O'SulIivan-More ;  and  from  the  O'Sulli- 
vans, both  the  MacCraths  of  this  place,  and  the 
MaeCrehans  of  Iveragh,  had  their  name.  The  O'Sul- 
livans are  traditionally  said  to  have  come  hither  from 
Knockgraffon  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ;  and  they 
are  said  also  to  have  built  the  old  church  of  Tem- 
plenoe,  which  very  long  ago  became  a  ruin.  The 
Teinplenoe  dispensary  is  within  the  Kenmare  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop. 
of  5,462;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £79  lis., 


and  administered  to  1.321  patients.— This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kuxrohjxk 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 
Tithe  composition,  £122  6s.  Id. ;  glebe,  £40.  The 
church  was  built  in  1826,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £563 
16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Beard  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 100;  attendance  30.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  400 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Kilcrohane  and  Kenmare.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  107,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  4,037  ;  and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  wholly  supported  by  Mr.  Longford,  and  one  bv 
the  Rev.  Denis  Mahony— had  on  their  books  fio 
boys  and  85  girls. 

TEMPLENOE,  or  Lmji  a  villa,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Clanwilliam,  2J  miles  north-east  of  Tip- 
perary, co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  length,  souik- 
south-eastward,  2j  miles;  breadth,  from  }  to  2; 
area,  2,729  acres,  3  roods,  S3  perches.  Pop.,  in 
18."H,  according  to  the  Census,  1,158,  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  1,089  ;  in  1841, 
1,154.  Houses  149.  The  surface  consists  of  prime 
land  ;  and  is  traversed  bv  the  roads  from  Tipperary 
to  respectively  Cashel  and  Tburles.  A  stream  which 
flows  upon  the  south-west  boundary  has  there  an 
elevation  of  282  feet  above  sea-level.  The  principal 
objects  of  any  interest  are  Greenane-house  and  de- 
mesne,  Newtown  hamlet,  a  constabulary  barrack, 
the  glebe-house,  and  the  site  of  a  church. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Tip- 
perary [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe 
composition,  £184  12s.  3|d. ;  glebe,  £27.  In  1884. 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  23,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1.128  ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  79  boys  and  40  girls. 

TEMPLEOGUE,  a  hamlet  on  the  north-eastern 
verge  of  the  parish  of  Tallaght  and  barony  of  Fpper- 
cross,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Dodder,  and  on  the  road  from  Dub- 
lin to  Blessington,  about  7  furlongs  west-south- w»t 
of  Rathfarnham,  and  3  miles  south-west  of  Dublin- 
castle.  Adjoining  it  are  Templeogue-bridge,  and 
the  ruins  of  Templeogue  church,—  the  former  arrow 
the  Dodder ;  and  in  the  south  -  western  vicinity  « 
Templeogue-house,  formerly  and  for  a  long  period  s 
residence  of  the  Domville  family,  but  now  the  test 
of  Charles  Lever,  Esq. 

TEMPLEOMALUS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ibane  and  Barryroe,  2)  miles  south-east  by  east  of 
Clonakilty,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  part  of 
the  village  of  Arckoelmiuls  :  which  see.  Length, 
2  miles;  breadth,  1  ;  area,  1,931  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,352;  in  1841,  1,612.  Houses  275.  P«P 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,521.  Houses  258. 
The  surface  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Clonakilty  bay. 
and  consists,  in  general,  of  good  land. — This  parUb 
is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  oio-  of 
Ross.  Tithe  composition,  £200  5s.  4d. ;  glebe.  £8 
Os.  4d.  Gross  income,  £208  5s,  fid. ;  nett,  £174 
17»-  5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  licensed  hou«e 
is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  ha«  an 
attendance  of  20.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
on  attendance  of  1,500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilgarriffe.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,354  ;  and  2  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £5  a-yesr 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman — were  usually 
attended  by  about  105  scholars. 

TEMPLEORAN,  or  Foran,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Moygoisb,  5|  miles  north-west  of  Mullinpu, 
co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  north-nof.b- 
westward,  44  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  2} ;  sre*, 
5, 188  acres,  3  roods,  33  perches,-of  which  \bv*h 
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J  rood,  24  perrhes  are  in  Lough  Iron.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,298;  in  1841,  1.895.  Houses  234.  The 
surface  extends  from  a  point  3J  miles  west  by  south 
of  Mullingmr  to  the  foot  of  Lough  Iron  ;  it  contains 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  province,  and  is  largely 
embellished  by  the  well-wooded  demesne  of  Sonna, 
the  fine  residence  of  M.  H.  Tuite,  Esq. ;  and  it  is 
traversed  by  the  Royal  canal  and  the  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Sligo.  The  summit  of  Frewin-hill,  on 
the  eastern  boundary,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level 
of  508  feet.  The  chief  antiquities  arc  Piereefield- 
castle,  and  the  ruins  of  Templeoran  church — This 
parish  ia  an  impropriate  rectory,  and  part  of  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Lknkt  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  The  tithes  Rre  compounded  for  £137  3s., 
and  belong  to  Sir  John  Bennet  Piers,  Bart,  of  Tris- 
ternagh -abbey.  The  Sonna  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  about  700;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  cha- 
pel of  Kilbixy.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  62,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,260;  and  one 
pay  daily  school  was  usually  attended  by  about  2C 
scholars. 

TEMPLEORUM,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Fid- 
down,  barony  of  Iverk,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It 
stands  2$  miles  north-north-east  of  Pilltown,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Knocktopher.  In  the  vicinity  arc 
Oldcourt-house,  Tinnakelly-wood,  and  the  ruins  of 
Templeorum-castle.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Ossory  takes  designation  from  the  village, 
and  has  rhapeU  here  and  at  Pilltown  and  Owning. 

TEMPLEOUGHTER,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  so  inter- 
laced and  completely  consolidated  with  the  parish  of 
Ticmaerevan,  that  its  boundaries  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, and  its  separate  statistics  cannot  be  given. 
It  therefore  has  only  a  nominal  existence ;  and  figures, 
in  documents,  as  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Ticmaerevan,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.    See  Tic- 

MACKKVAN. 

TEMPLEOUTRAGH,  or  Uppebchurch,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Kilnemanagb.  (»}  miles 
north-west  by  west  of  Holyeross,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length,  eastward,  6|  miles;  breadth, 
from  1  to  34 ;  area,  12,902  acres,  3  roods,  29  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831, 2,035 ;  in  1841,  3,147.  Houses  447. 
The  western  district  is  part  of  the  Bilboa  mountains; 
and  even  the  eastern  district  contains  some  rather 
lofty  ground,  and  lies  upon  a  comparatively  high  basis. 
The  summit  of  Knocknascriggan,  a  few  chains  be- 
yond the  north-western  boundary,  has  an  altitude  of 
1,290  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  summits  of  Foiuiaman 
and  Knockaviltage,  in  the  interior  of  the  western 
district,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  1,205  and 
1,216  feet.  Moher-hill,  adjoining  the  hamlet  of 
Uppercburch,  in  the  eastern  district,  ha<*  an  altitude 
of  987  feet ;  two  affluents  of  the  Bilboa  rivulet  rise 
in  the  western  district,  at  elevations  of  respectively 
1,098  and  1,021  feet;  a  headstream  of  the  Cloddiagh 
rivulet  rises  in  the  western  district  at  an  elevation 
of  9G8  feet;  two  affluents  of  the  Cloddiagh  rise  in 
the  central  district  at  elevations  of  respectively  762 
and  817  feet ;  one  affluent  of  the  Cloddiagh  rises  on 
the  east  side  of  Moher-hill  at  an  elevation  of  604 
feet ;  and  a  beadstream  of  the  Owenbcg  rivulet  rises 
in  the  south-eastern  district  at  an  elevation  of  678 
feet.  The  Anglesey  road  passes  across  the  western 
district;  and  the  road  from  Holyeross  to  Nenagh 
traverses  the  east  and  the  centre.  The  principal 
hamlet  ia  Upperchurch  ;  the  principal  seats  are 
Gortkelly-house  and  Mount-  Prospect ;  the  principal 
antiquities  are  four  cromlechs,  the  site  of  Cashla- 
castle,  and  the  ruins  of  another  castle — This 
parish  is  a  wholly  impropriate  rectory  and  vicarage, 
■  the  dio.  of  Cashel.    The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 

111. 


is  situated  at  the  hamlet  of  Upperchurch,  and  hss  an 
attendance  of  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Movaliffe.  In  1834,  the  parishioners,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  5  pay  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  202  bovs  and  100  girls. 

TEMPLEPATRICK,  a  parish  in  the  baronies 
of  Lower  Belfast  and  Upper  Belfast,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  The  Upper  Belfast  section  contains  the 
village  of  Templtpatrick.  Length,  west  -  north- 
westward, 7|  miles;  extreme  breadth,  4i;  but  these 
measurements  include  the  parish  of  Ballymartin,  and 
the  granges  of  Molusk,  B  ally  robe  rt.  and  Umgall, 
which  are  often  regarded  as  portions  of  the  parish  of 
Tetnplepatrick.  Area  of  the  Lower  Belfast  section, 
5,220  acres,  2  roods,  30  perches,— of  which  383 
acres,  2  roods  are  in  the  parish  of  Ballymartin,  928 
acres,  3  roods,  33  perches  are  in  the  grange  of  Mo- 
lusk. anil  883  acres,  2  roods,  17  perches  are  in  the 
grange  of  Ballyrobert.  Area  of  the  Upper  Belfast 
section,  8,969  acres,  3  roods,  9  perches, — of  which 
253  acres,  2  roods,  19  perches  are  in  the  grange  of 
Umgall.  Pop.,  in  1831,  exclusive  of  the  parish  of 
Ballymartin  and  the  grange  of  Molusk,  4,217.  Pop., 
in  1841,  exclusive  of  every  thing  not  belonging  to 
Templepatrick-proper,  3,559.  Houses  583.  Pop.  of 
the  Lower  Belfast  section,  in  1841,  1,544.  Houses 
255.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Upper  Bel- 
fast section,  in  1841,  1.821.  Houses  291.  The 
surface  comprises  much  upland,  and  is  very  diversi- 


fied in  character.  The  land  varies  in  annual  value 
from  5s.  to  £3  per  plantation  acre,  but 
about  25s.  The  road  from  Antrim  to  Belfast, 
the  mountain-road  from  Antrim  to  Carrickfergus, 
pass  through  the  interior.  Hyde-park  demesne  is  in 
the  grange  of  Molusk.  Castle-Upton  demesne,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Templetown,  is  in  the  north-west 
district  of  Templepatrick-proper,  near  the  village  of 
Temple  pat  rick.  The  original  and  venerable  man- 
sion of  Castle- Upton,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
by  Sir  Robert  Norton,  has  been  repaired  ;  and  the 
grounds  and  landed  property  around  it  have  been 
much  improved.  See  Templetown.  The  village 
of  Roughfort  is  in  the  Lower  Belfast  section,  and 
had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  195.  The  village  of  Tern- 
pie patrick  stands  4  miles  east-south-east  of  Antrim, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Carrickfergus.  Fairs  are  held 
on  May  11,  July  10,  and  Oct.  31.  The  Presby- 
terian congregation  of  Templepatrick  was  one  of  tbe 
earliest  formed  in  Ireland  ;  and  Josias  Welsh,  a 
grandson  of  the  Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox,  is 
said  to  have  been  its  minister;  though,  according 
to  Dr.  Seaton  Reid,  he  succeeded  Robert  Blair  of 
Bangor  at  Olds  tone.  A  presbytery  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland  has 
its  seat  at  the  village,  exercises  inspection  over 
eleven  congregations,  and  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Nov.  The  congre- 
gations under  this  presbytery  are  two  at 
town,  two  at  Donegore,  and  seven  at  i 
Templepatrick,  Killead,  Lyle-hilL  Cr«. 
trim,  Dunderod,  and  Muckamore.  Area  of  the  vil. 
lage,  22  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  314 ;  in  1841,  194. 

Houses  37  Templepatrick  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 

a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £295;  nett, 
£264  12s.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  adjoining  benefice  of  Bel- 
fast, and  is  non-resident  in  Templepatrick.  The 
rectorial  tithes  of  7  of  the  13  townlands  of  which 
the  parish  consists,  belong  to  tbe  incumbent ;  the 
rectorial  tithes  of  the  remaining  6  townlands  are  im- 
propriate in  the  Marquis  of  Donegal;  those  of  two 
of  these  6  townlands  are  leased  in  perpetuity  by  Lord 
|  Templetown,  and  included  in  the  rent ;  and  those  of 
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the  remaining  4  of  thcve  to>vnia.nds,  arc  compounded 
for  £70.  and  held  hi  lease  by  the  incumbent.  A 
curate  receives  a  salary  of  £G9  4*.  7)d.  The  church 
was  built  in  1827,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s. 
4Jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting* 
1*20;  attendance,  from  50  to  f!5.  Two  Preibyterian 
meeting-houses,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  have  each  on  attendance  of  '200 ;  and  a  Pres- 
byterian meeting-bouse,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Secession  Synod,  has  an  attendance  of  from  200  to 
300.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  194 
Churchmen,  4,025  Presbyterians,  63  other  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  147  Roman  Catholics:  and  9 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  221  boys  and  208 
girls.  One  of  the  schools  was  salaried  with  £10 
a-year  from  the  National  Board  ;  one,  with  £8  from 
the  National  Board,  £2  2s.  from  Mr.  J.  Temple- 
town,  and  £1  from  the  vicar;  one,  with  £20  from 
the  fund  of  Erasmus  Smith,  liesides  £15  in  gratuities 
from  that  fund  ;  and  one,  with  £22  from  the  fund  of 
Erasmus  Smith.  In  1813,  one  National  school  at 
Lyle-hill  was  salaried  with  £15  from  the  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  44  boys  and  22  girls  ;  one  at  Bal- 
linteagh.  with  £12,  and  bad  55  boys  and  55  girls ; 
one  at  Molusk,  with  £12  13s.  4d.,  and  had  50  boys 
and  13  girls;  one  at  Clackandufi",  with  £12,  and  had 
41  boys  and  24  girls ;  and  one  at  Carnanee,  with 
£12.  and  had  49  hoys  and  27  girl*. 

TEMPLEPATRICK,  a  quondam  ebapelry  in  the 
parish  of  Donagbadee,  l»  mile  south-south- west  of 
the  town  of  Donagbadee,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  The  grave-yard  still  exist* ;  and  beside  it 
is  a  spring  called  St.  Patrick's- Well,  remarkable  for 
the  hmpidness  of  its  water,  and  for  its  ancient  fame 
of  imputed  efficacy  in  relieving  headache. 

TEMPLEPATRICK,  co.  Westtneath.  See 

MOTVORK. 

TEMPLEPETER,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Forth,  4*  miles  south- west  of  Tullow,  co.  Carlow, 
Leinster.  Length,  west-south- westward,  I J  mile ; 
extreme  breadth,  14;  area,  1,045  acres,  3  roods,  6 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  349;  in  1841,  317.  Houses 
50.  The  surface  consists,  in  general,  of  prime  land ; 
and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Tullow  to  Leighlin- 
B ridge.  The  only  noticeable  objects  are  a  grave- 
yard, the  ruins  of  the  church,  the  site  of  Ballymogue- 

castle,  and  the  ruins  of  Graiguenaspiddoge  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Leigblin.  Titbe  composition  and  gross  in- 
come, £04  10*.;  nett,  £58  5s.  6d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  aUo  the  united 
benefices  of  Augba  and  Dunleckny,  in  the  dio.  of 
Leigblin ;  and  is  non-resident  in  Templepetcr.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  27  Churchmen,  4 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  253  Roman  Catholics ;  a 
hedge-school  had  on  its  book  56  boys  and  41  girls ; 
and  there  was  neither  church  nor  chapel. 

TEMPLEPLACE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Donaghcumper,  barony  of  South  Salt,  co.  Rildare, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  I  he  river 
Liffey,  and  on  the  road  from  Celbridge  to  Oughter- 
ard,  5  furlongs  south  by  west  of  Celbridge.  It  has 
a  school.  Area  of  tbe  village,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  279.    Houses  44. 

TEMPLEPORT.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Tul- 
laghagh,  3J  miles  west-south-west  of  Ballyconnel, 
co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  villnge  of  Bawn- 
boy:  which  see.  Length,  south-eastward,  14A 
miles;  breadth,  from  J  to  5;  area.  42,171  acres,  3 
roods,  31  perches — of  which  1.532  acres,  2  roods,  39 
perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10,758;  in  1841, 
12.100.  Houses  1,91*.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1841,12,004.  Houses  1,980.  The  north-  western  and 
the  central  districts  are  mountainous,  wild,  and  to  a 
great  extent  wa*te  ;  but  the  south-eastern  district 


contains  a  large  proportion  of  profitable  land,  and  is 
beautified  with  several  demesnes  ai:d  extensive  sheets 
of  cultivation,  and  much  diversified  with  hikes  aitd 
other  pleasant  natural  features.    Tbe  summit  of 
Slievenakilla,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
I  north-western  district,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-lev* I 
of  1,793  feet;  the  summits  of  Moneei^auran  ojtd 
IScnbrack,  on  the  south-western  boundary,  hare  an 
altitude  of  respectively  1,533  and  1,648  feet;  the 
summit  of  Tiltinbane,  on  the  north-eastern  boun- 
dary, near  the  north-eastern  extremity,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  1,949  feet  ;  the  summit  of  Cuilragb,  two  or 
three  chains  beyond  the  north-eastern  boundary  of 
the  north-western  district,  has  an  altitude  of  2,188 
feet ;  and  tbe  summit  of  Legavogra,  a  few  chains  be- 
yond the  northern  boundary  of  the  south-eastern  di«- 
trict,  has  an  altitude  of  1 ,279  feet.  Legnashinin,  the 
magnificent  source  of  the  river  Shannon,  occurs  near 
tbe  northern  extremity  of  the  north-western  district 
[see  Shahwon]  ;  the  Owcnmore  rivulet  waters  tbe 
central  portion  of  that  district,  to  a  confluence  with 
the  Shannon ;  and  the  Blackwater  and  other  rivulets 
within  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Erne,  water  the 
central  and  the  south-eastern  districts.    The  prin- 
cipal lakes  on  tbe  boundaries  are  Loughs  Derryeasse. 
Itiillymagouran,  Glebe,  K  illy  van,  and  Murrtereoliis. 
— the  first  having  a  surface  -  elevation  of  172  feet 
above  sea-level ;  and  tbe  principal  in  the  interior  are 
Loughs  Bonerky,  Bellaboy,  Brackley,  and  Temple- 
port, — the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  having  sur- 
face-elevations  above  sea-level  of  respectively  182, 
179,  and  197  feet.    The  principal  hamlets  are  Bally- 
magouran  and  Kilsub ;  and  these  bad,  in  1831,  a  pop. 
of  respectively  89  and  60.    Tbe  principal  country 
residences  are  Brackley-lodge,  Springhill,  Corville, 
Lissanover,  Rosehall,  Lakefield,  the  Cottage,  Gleo- 
gavlen,  and  Bawnboy-house, — the  last  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Hassard.    The  roads  from  Swanlinbar  to  Kil- 
leshandra  and  Ballinamore,  pass  through  the  interior. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.    Tithe  composition,  £278; 
glebe,  £388  9s.  9d.    Gross  income,  £666  9s.  9d. ; 
nett,  £585  17s.  3d.    Patron,  the  diocesan.  An 
order  in  Council  of  March  24,  1635,  dissolved  tbe 
union  of  the  benefices  of  Drumreilly  and  Temple- 
port  as  then  existing,  erected  each  into  a  separate 
benefice,  and  permanently  transferred  from  Drum- 
reilly to  Templeport  the  piebe-lands  of  Tomlucky 
and  Knoi,  the  former  comprising  101  acres,  and  the 
latter,  70  acres,  37  perches.    A  curate  receives  a 
salary  of  £73.    The  church  was  built  in  1815,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £1,384  12s.  3)d.  from  tbe  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.    Sittings  200;  attendance 
ISO.   The  Trinity,  Kilnevat,  Ardent,  and  Temple- 
port  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  900,  800.  800,  and  400 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  all,  except 
the  last,  are  mutually  united.    In  1834,  the  parish- 
ioners consisted  of  1,271  Churchmen,  2  Presby- 
terians, and  9,922  Roman  Catholics;  and  14  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £4  from 
subscription,  one  with  £3  3s.  from  subscription,  and 
a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  one  with  £10  from  subscription — had 
on  their  books  517  boys  and  365  girls.   In  1843,  one 
National  school  at  Currin  was  aided  with  £21  a-year 
from  the  Board,  and  hod  on  it*  books  62  boys  and 
57  girls;  one  at  Bawnboy,  with  £12,  and  bad  "H 
boys  and  52  girls ;  one  at  <  "ren,  with  books  only,  and 
had  t>4  boys  and  36  girls  ;  one  at  Tullybrack,  with 
£7  6s.  8d.,  and  bail  163  boys  and  94  girls;  one  at 
Dminloher,  with  £4,  arid  had  92  boys  and  66  girls ; 
and  one  at  Garvolt,  with  £12,  and  bad  70  bovs  and 
23gi.ls. 
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TEMPLEQUINLAN,  m  parish,  2}  miles  east, 
north-east  of  Clonakilt y.  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
lbane  and  Barryroe,  partly  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Length,  1}  mile  ;  breadth,  from  }  to  |.  Area  of  the 
Ibane  and  Darryroe  section,  1,346  acres;  of  the  East 
Carbery  section,  923.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
1,042;  in  1841,  1,247.  Houses  225.  Pop.  of  the 
lb«ne  and  Barry  roe  section,  in  1831,  821  ;  in  1841, 
923.  Houses  166.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  south 
side  of  the  basin  of  the  Arrigadecn  river.  A  portion 
of  the  land  is*  good  ;  and  the  remainder  is  of  indiffer- 
ent or  only  tolerable  quality  This  parish  is  a  vic- 
arage, and*  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ross. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £115 
Oh.  10(1. ;  nett,  £109  5s.  9jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
But  the  benefice  has  been  suspended  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act ;  and  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  adjoining  benefice  performs  the  occa- 
sional duties  for  a  salary  of  £25.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £115  Os.  10d.,  and  are 
impropriate  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  A  licensed 
room  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and 
has  an  attendance  of  3.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  40,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1, 156; 
and  there  was  no  school. 

TEMPLEREE.    See  Temple-Errv. 

TEMPLEROAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Fer- 
moy,  3  miles  east  of  Doneraile,  co.  Cork,  "Munster. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Shaxballymorb  :  which 
see.  Length,  2{  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  3,866 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,778 ;  in  1841,  1,802.  Houses 
292.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,373;  in 
1841,1.831.  Houses  207.  The  surface  consists  of 
part  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  valley  of  the 
Aw  beg  [which  see] ;  and,  excepting  about  450  acres 
of  mountain,  it  is  everywhere  arable.  The  road 
from  Doneraile  to  Mitchells  to  wn  passes  through  the 
interior;  and  the  route  of  the  Dublin  and  Cork  rail- 
way,  as  proposed  by  the  Public  Commissioners,  ap- 
proaches closely  upon  the  south  This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Doneraile 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composi- 
tion. £250.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  about  1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  I 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Doneraile.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
67,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,788;  and  2  pay  j 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  100  boys  and  45 
girls. 

TEMPLEROBIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Barryroore,  co.  Cork,  Munstcr.  It  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  of  Cove  [which  see] ;  and 
it  consists  of  the  islands  of  Spike  and  Hawlbow-  I 
i  in i..  and  the  eastern  division  of  Great  Island, 
all  in  the  upper  part  of  Cork  Harbour:  see  these 
articles.  Length,  44  miles  ;  breadth,  3 ;  area,  3.594 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,8.220;  in  1841,  7,391.  Houses  ; 
875.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,462. 
Houses  363.  The  surface  is  much  diversified,  and 
not  a  little  beautiful ;  but  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently noticed  in  the  articles  on  Cove  and  the  islands. 
The  aoil  of  the  loftier  grounds  is  in  general  poor  ; 
and  that  of  the  lower  grounds  is  in  general  of  medium 
quality. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  | 
benehce  of  Clonmkl  [which  see},  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £323  Is.  6$d. ;  glebe, 
£11  5s.  The  church  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Cove,  and  was  built  in  1812,  hv  means  of  a  loan  of 
£1,846  3s.  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
and  the  sum  of  £923  Is.  6td.  raised  by  subscription. 
Sittings  750;  attendance  700.  The  General  hospi- 
tal at  Cove  is  attended  by  6;  the  Military  chapel  at 
Spike  Island,  hv  150;  and  the  Hospital  at  Spike 
Liaiid,  by  25.    the  Methodist  chapel  has  an  attend- 


ance of  160.    The  Cove  and  the  Bally  more  Roman 

Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
3,950  and  480 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  1,044,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  6,960;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was 
usually  attended  by  about  130  scholars;  and  15  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  568  boys  and  181  girls. 
Three  of  the  schools  were  parochial  for  respectively 
males,  females,  and  infants  and  were  salaried  with 
respectively  £60.  £40,  and  £35,  from  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  a  charity  sermon  .  and  another  of  the 
daily  schools  was  salaried  with  £25  a- year  from  be- 
quest by  Mr.  William  Lynch,  and  £5  from  collec- 
tions at  chapel.  In  1843,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school  at  Cove  were  salaried  with  respectively  £25, 
and  £15  6s.  8d.,  and  had  on  their  books  217  boys 
and  190  girls.  ' 

TEMPLESCOBBIN.  or  Tbmplescobt,  a  par- 
ish on  the  northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Bantry, 
1 i  mile  west-south-west  of  Enniscorthy,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length,  eastward,  2  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  lj;  area,  1,707  acres.  1  rood,  12  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  405  ;  in  1841,  495.  Houses  78.  The 
surface  consists,  in  general,  of  amble  land  of  a 
middle-rate  quality ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Enniscorthy  to  New  Ross.  The  river  L'rrin 
traces  the  northern  boundary.  The  seats  are  Dun- 
sinane,  Jamestown-cottage,  Bloomfield,  and  Verona- 
house  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition, 
£135.  Gross  income,  £158  2s.;  nett,  £105  lis. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  waa  built  in 
1817,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2|d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  95  ;  attendance 
47.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  46,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  379 ;  and  2  hedge-schools 
had  on  their  books  17  bovs  and  7  girls. 

TEMPLESHAMBO.'or  Tkmpleshakbouoh.  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Scarewalsh,  4)  miles  south 
by  west  of  Newtownbarry,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
Length,  eastward,  5}  miles  ;  breadth,  from  2  to  51; 
area,  19.516  acres,  1  rood,  8  perches.  Pop.,  ui 
1831,  4,198;  in  1841,  5,178.  Houses  861.  The 
western  district  is  part  of  the  western  verge  of  the 
county,  and  consists  wholly  of  a  portion  of  the 
Mount  Leinster  and  Blackstairs  mountains  and  the 
intervening  wild  and  savRge  alpine  defile  railed  Scul- 
logc  Gap;  and  even  the  eastern  district,  though  pre- 
vailingly champaign,  arable,  and  tufted  with  wood, 
possesses  some  loftily  hilly  ground,  and  lies  on  a  com- 
paratively high  base.  The  summit  of  Mount  Lein- 
ster, at  the  north- western  extremity  of  the  parish,  has 
an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  2,610  feet ;  the  sum- 
mit of  Blackrock  mountain,  on  the  northern  bound- 
ary, has  an  altitude  of  1,971  feet;  and  a  height  on 
the  eastern  border,  near  the  boundary,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  723  feet.  Two  head-streams  of  the  t'rrin 
river  rise  in  the  western  district  at  elevations  of  800 
and  839  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  two  bead-streams 
of  the  Glasha  rivulet  rise  in  the  central  district  at 
elevations  of  upwards  of  319  and  384  feet.  The 
principal  hamlets  are  Kiltkklv  [which  see],  Ballin- 
daggan,  and  Currughgraigue  ;  the  principal  seats  are 
Coolyearncy,  Willmount  -  house,  Duffry-hull,  and 
Ballychristal,  —  the  third  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and  the 
fourth,  the  residence  of  Mr.  James,  romantically 
situated  on  the  acclivity  of  Blackrock  mountain ; 
and  the  other  principal  objects  of  interest  are  a  con- 
stabulary station,  the  site  of  an  old  church,  and  the 
loads  from  Newtownbarry  to  New  Ross  and  from 
Enniscorthy  to  Goresbridge, — the  latter  up  Sculloge 
Gap. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice, 
anil  the  corps  of  the  precei-torship  of  Ferns  cathedral, 
in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.    Tithe  composition,  £1,200; 
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glebe,  £78.    Grot*  income,  X  1,278;  nett,  £1,070 
fj«.  l't-ii .    Patron,  the  diocesan.   A  curate  receives 
a  salary  of  £75.  The  civil  parish  of  Templeshambo, 
or  that  from  which  the  tithe  composition  is  levied, 
includes  also  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Mom  art  i 
which  see.     The  church  of  Templeshambo  was 
built  in  1815,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £923  Is.  6Jd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  sum  of 
£276  18s.  5jd.  raited  by  parochial  assessment ;  and 
enlarged  in  1826,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £300  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit*,    Sittings  300 ;  at- 
170.    The  Ballindaggan  and  the  Kilteely 
Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively 900  and  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapels 
of  Cairn  and  New  town  lurry.    In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  438,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
4,059 ;  and  10  daily  schools  were  usually  attended 
in  summer  by  about  403  scholars.     One  of  the 
schools  was  salaried  with  £20  certain  and  £10  con- 
ditional from  the  fund  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  some 
advantages  from  the  rector ;  and  one  with  £8  from 
the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  and  pay- 
ments, to  an  amount  not  recorded,  from  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  foundling  children.     In  1843,  a 
National  school  at  Kilteely  was  salaried  with  £8 
a-year,  and  had  on  its  books  93  bovs  and  63  girls. 
TEMPLESHANNON,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
of  Scarewalsh.  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Bal- 
Wexford,  Leinster.    The  Ballagh- 
contains  part  of  the  town  of  Ennis- 
coktht  :  wbich  see.    Length,  south  -  south  -  west- 
ward. 3{  miles;  breadth,  from  1£  to  21.    Area  of 
the  Scare  walsh  section,  1,381  acres,  2  roods,  24 
perches,— of  which  1  acre,  3  roods.  20  perches  are 
in  the  river  Slaney.    Area  of  the  Ballaghkeen  sec- 
tion. 3.601  acres,  36  perches,— of  which  11  acres, 
3  roods,  16  perches  are  in  the  Slaney.    Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  2,743;  in  1841.  3.232.  Houses 
001.  Pop.  of  the  Scarewalsh  section,  in  1841,  181.* 
Houses  30.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Bal- 
laghkeen section,  in  1841.  1.154.     Houses  208. 
The  surface  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Slancv  both  above  and  below  Enniseorthy  ;  and  is 
strictly  identical  with  the  eastern  half  of  the  environs 
of  that  town.    Vinegar-bill — a  height  of  389  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  closely  adjoining  the  town — 
has  a  most  lugubrious  association  with  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  a  great 
extent  of  circumjacent  country,  and  commands  a 
brilliant  panoramic  view  of  the  river  and  basin  of  the 
Slaney.  See  Vinegar- Hill.  The  principal  country 
residences  are  Yorkville,  Greenmount-house,  Ballina- 
Clonhasten-house,  Charlcville-house. 


Bclgrovf-house,  Aughnagally-house,  Salville-house, 
and  Rosgrove-  house.  The  principal  hamlets  are 
Coolgarrow  and  Kilpicree,  and  are  situated  in  the 
east.  The  east  road  from  Enniseorthy  to  Wexford, 
the  east  road  from  Enniseorthy  to  Gorey,  and  the 
road  from  Enniseorthy  to  Oulart,  pass  through  the 
interior — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benelice  of  St.  Mary's  of  Enniseorthy,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  Tithe  composition,  £470  2s.  3d. ;  glebe, 
£69.  The  Quakers'  meeting-bouse  has  an  attend- 
ance of  30.  The  other  places  of  worship  attended 
by  the  parishioners  are  within  the  adjoining  parish 
of  St.  Mary's.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  399  Churchmen,  26  Protestant  dissenters,  and 


Clogheen,  on  the  western  verge  of  the  barony  of 
West  IrTa  and  OflTa,  and  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Munster.  It 
contains  the  village  of  Balltporees  :  which  see. 
Length,  in  the  direction  of  south  by  ea«t.  91  miles ; 
breadth,  from  '  to  4]  ;  area,  18,181  acres,  2  roods, 
28  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
5,786,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties, 3.786 ;  in  1841,  6,907.    Houses  1,120.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  6,135.    Houses  995. 
The  surface  extends  southward  from  the  summit- 
line  of  the  Galtee  mountains,  across  the  valley  of 
the  Tar  rivulet  and  the  Mitchellstown  Caves,  up 
and  over  the  Knockmeledown  mountains  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vale  or  to  the  stream  of  the  Arraglin. 
See  Arraglin,  Mitchellstown,  and  Tar.  The 
central  or  valley  district  contains  the  greatest  breadth 
of  the  parish,  and  consists  in  general  of  good  land. 
The  summit  of  Galteemore,  }  of  a  mile  wot- 
south-west  of  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
parish,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  3,015  feet; 
a  summit  of  the  Galtees  in  the  interior  of  the  north- 
ern district,  has  an  altitude  of  1,977  feet ;  and  Car- 
ron-hill,  a  summit  of  the  Knockmeledown  mountains 
in  the  interior  of  the  southern  district,  has  an  altitude 
of  1.189  feet.    The  Arraglin  rivulet,  at  the  middle 
of  the  line  of  its  contact  with  the  parish,  has  an  ele- 
vation above  sea-level  of  320  feet ;  and  a  bead-stream 
of  the  Tar  rivulet  rises  on  the  western  border  of 
the  central  district  at  an  elevation  of  307  feet. 
The  scenerv  of  the  parish,  particularly  among  the 
gorges  of  the  Galtees,  is  replete  with  power  and 
character ;  and  the  Earl  of  Kingston's  mountain- 
lodge  is  romantically  nestled  in  one  of  its  ravines. 
See  Galtee.    The  other  seats  arc  Dangan-house 
and  Bally william-houte ;  the  principal  hamlets  are 
Carrigavisteal  Hiid  Cooladerry,— the  former  of  w  hich 
had  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  58;  and  the  principal  anti- 
quities are  the  ruins  of  two  churches.  Both  the  east- 
ern and  the  western  mail-roads  from  Cork  to  Dub- 
lin pass  down  the  valley  between  the  Galtees  and 
Knockmeledown  mountain*. — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Shanrahan  [which 
see],  in  the  din.  of  Lismore.    Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £184  12s.  3jd. ;  glebe,  £6  17s.  6d.  The 
rectorial  tithes,  jointly  with  those  of  Shanrahan, 
are  compounded  for  £820,  and  are  impropriate  in 
Viscount  Lismore,  and  Csesar  Sutton,  Esq.  The 
church  was  built  in  1827.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830 
15*.  4ld.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 50  ;  attendance  1 1 .     The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  two  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  about 
1,500.    In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  15, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,969 ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  multitudinousness  of  the  population, 
there  was  no  school.    In  1843,  a  boys'  school  and  a 
girls'  school  at  Templetenny  were  salaried  with 
respectively  £15  and  £8  a-year  from  the  National 
Board,  and'  had  on  their  books  71  boys  and  57  girls. 

TEMPLETHAY.  Tewplkhay,  or  Temple- 
Etney,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East  IrTa  and  Otia, 
4  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Clonmel,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length, eastward, 31  miles;  breadth, from 
2  to  2}  ;  area,  6,677  acres,  »5  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831 , 
1 .437 ;  in  1841 ,  1 ,500.  Houses  233.  The  northern 
district  is  boldly  upland,  and  is  wbollr  occupied  with  a 
portion  of  the  Slievenaman  group  of  mountains  ;  ami 
the  southern  district  is  champaign,  and  consists  in 


2.494  Roman  Catholics;  and  3  daily  schools— one   general  of  good  land.    The  summits  of  Slievenan  an. 


of  which  was  salaried  with  £52  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  £20  from  Lord  Portsmouth — 
had  on  their  books  87  boys  and  44  girl*. 

TEMPLETENNY,  a  parish  5  miles  west  of 

•  T  lis  section  in  not  noticed  iu  the  (>n»u»  ot  Itfcll. 


Carrickahrock,  an.,  another  height,  all  on  the  north- 
ern  boundarv.  have  altitudes  of  respectivelv  2,3r4, 
1,859.  and  1,589  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  'a  he,p,  t 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish  has  an  altitude  of 
1.096  feet.  The  principal  scats  are  Graigue-hou«e 
and  Ballyknockane-cottage ;  the  principal  hamlets 
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■re  Killurncy,  Graigue,  and  Ballypatrick ;  and  the 
other  noticeable  objects  are  the  ruuis  of  a  church  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  rond  from  Fethard 
to  Carrick-on-Suir  pastes  through  the  interior ;  and 
the  mail-road  from  Clonmel  to  Dublin  approaches 

▼ery  close  to  the  south-east  corner  This  parish  is 

a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kii.cash 
[which  tee],  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £9*2  10s.  9}d.,  and  the 
rectorial  for  *  119  19s.  lid.,  and  the  latter  are  im- 
propriate in  Lord  Lismore.  In  1884,  the  Protes- 
tant* amounted  to  11,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,501;  and  a  daily  school  was  salaried  with  £14 
a- year  from  the  National  Board,  and  had  on  its  books 
105  boys  and  47  girls. 

TEMPLETOGHER,  a  parish  3j  miles  west  by 
north  of  the  village  of  Ballymoe,  and  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  barony  of  Ballymoe,  and  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  Connaught.  Length,  south- 
westward,  6  miles;  extreme  breadth,  4};  area, 
13,705  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches, — of  which  70 
acres,  23  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,881  ; 
in  1841,  4,976.  Houses  937.  The  surface  is  pre- 
vailingly low,  flat,  bleak,  and  without  character;  it 
consists  partly  of  bog,  and  chiefly  of  poor  land ;  and 
it  is  traversed  by  the  road  from*  Ballymoe  to  Dun- 
more.  The  principal  residence  is  Springfield-hou*e, 
and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border.  The  hamlets 
are  numerous  and  poor ;  two  of  the  principal,  Pul- 
shasy  and  Ball y pur u if.  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  respec- 
tively 35  and  7*2;  and  the  chief  of  the  others  are 
Briarford,  Pollymoon,  West  Island,  East  Island, 
Letters,  Forty  Acres,  Knockanarry,  Moneenally, 
Gloryford,  Derrywode,  Williamstown,  Monaster- 
own,  Lower  Castletogher,  Middle  Castletogher, 
Upper  Castletogher,  Gapteen,  Ballaghgar,  Middle 
Cloonaghaura,  Keelogue,  West  Curragh,  Kildarc, 
North  Polleagh,  Pollremon,  Kilnalug,  and  Corra- 
lough. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Kiltlli.agh  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Tuam.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£29  13s.  9d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £37  13s.  lOd. ; 
and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Tuam.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  about  2,500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  it  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Glenamadda,  in  the  parish  of  Boyannagh.  In  1834, 
all  the  parishioners  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  3 
hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  151  boys  and  43 
girls. 

TEMPLETOHY,  or  Templetochy.  See  Tem- 

PLETCOBT. 

TEMPLETOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Shcl- 
burne,  21  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Fethard,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south-eastward, 
3|  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area,  4.156  acres,  3 
roods,  11  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,387;  in  1841, 
1,426.  Houses  242.  The  surface  extends  south- 
ward along  Waterford  Harbour  from  Duncannon 
Strand,  and  includes  also  about  2  miles  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  east  coast  of  Hook  peninsula.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  land  arc  good ;  and  the  other  third 
i«  of  indifferent  quality.  The  highest  ground,  Brown 
Hill,  is  in  the  Routh,  has  an  altitude  of  214  feet  above 
the  level  of  tbe  sea,  and  commands  a  pood  view  of 
Waterford  Harbour,  Hook  peninsula,  Bannuw  bay, 
and  the  circumjacent  country.  Tbe  little  bays  or 
covet  of  Booley,  Dollar,  Broomhil),  Stonewall, 
Tcmpletown,  Harrylock,  and  Oldtown,  slightly  in- 
dent or  undulate  the  west  coast ;  and  those  of  Sand- 
eel  and  Woarwoy  occur  in  the  east.  The  chief 
hamlets  are  Templetown,  Harrylock,  Little  Graigue, 
and  Large  Graigue, — the  first  of  which  had,  in  1831, 
a  pop.  of  50.  The  principal  seats  are  Prior-hill  and 
Graigue.  house;  and  the  other  chief  objects  of  interest 


are  the  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  coast- 
guard station,  and  the  mint  of  tbe  Templars'  church, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  two  castlet.  The 
Templars'  church  gives  name  to  the  parish,  and  be- 
longed to  a  preceptory  for  Knights  Templars,  which 
which  was  founded  by  O'More,  and  which,  on  the 
suppression  of  the  order  of  Templars,  passed  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers. — This  parish  is  an  impropriate 
curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Hook  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £123  17«.  Id.,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ely.  Tbe  church  was  built  in  1828,  by 
meant  of  a  gift  of  £800  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  40.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ;  and.  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  it  united 
to  Poulfar  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Fethard,  and  Rams- 
grange  and  Duncannon  chapelt  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  58, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,290;  a  Sunday  school 
was  usually  attended  by  about  17  scholars;  and  a 
pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  69  boys  and  34 
girls. 

TEMPLETOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
lingford,  barony  of  Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth, 
Leinster.  It  is  situated  near  tbe  extremity  of  Car- 
lingford  peninsula,  |  of  a  mile  north-west  of  Cooley 
Point,  2  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Bcllagan  Point, 
and  3j  south-south-east  of  the  town  of  Carlingford. 
At  the  village  is  an  old  church  ;  and  within  a  mile 
are  a  coast-guard  station,  and  the  seats  of  Wilville, 
Ballug-house,  Ballug-castle,  and  Mount  -  Dobbin. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

TEMPLETOWN,  a  locality  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  which  gives  the  title  of* Baron  and  Viscount 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  to  the  noble  family  of  Up- 
ton. Henry  Upton,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  this  family, 
was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in 
1598,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy. 
In  1776,  Clotworthy  Upton,  E>q.,  was  created 
Baron  Tcmpletown ;  and  in  1806,  John  Henry,  tbe 
second  baron,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Vis- 
count Tcmpletown.  The  family-seat  is  Castle- 
Upton,  in  the  parish  of  Templepateick  :  which 
see. 

TEMPLETRINE,  a  parish  5  miles  south-wett 
of  Kinsale,  and  partly  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
barony  of  East  Carbery,  partly  in  tbe  barony  of 
Courceys,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  3)  miles ; 
breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Carbery  section,  2,328 
acres ;  of  tbe  Courceys  section,  2,456  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,2,020;  in  1841.2,149.  Houses 
348.  Pop.  of  the  Courceys  section,  in  1881,  1,310; 
in  1841.  1,128.  Houses  189.  The  surface  lies  on 
Court macsherry  bay,  eastward  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale.  The  land  is  very  variable  in  quality;  but  most 
of  it  is  good,  and  tome  is  excellent.  The  principal 
features  of  both  the  coast  and  the  interior  belong  to 

the  demesne  of  Garrktstown  :  which  see  This 

parish  it  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition,  £477 ;  glebe, 
£26.  Grost  income,  £503;  nett,  £422  Is.  lljd. 
Patron,  Thomas  Cuthbert  Kearney,  Esq.  of  Gar- 
rets town.  The  church  was  built  in  1821,  by  meant 
of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4^d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  180;  attendance  40.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  34,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,049;  and  3  daily  schools—one  of 
which  was  salaried  with  £16  a-year  from  the  Na- 
tional Board-had  on  their  books  326  boys  and  145 
girls. 

TEMPLETUOHY,  or  Ha  llinmn.  a  parish,  partly 
in  the  baronv  of  Eliogiirtv,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Ikerrin,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.    The  Ikerrin  sec 
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tion  contains  the  village  of  Templetuohy.  Length 
of  the  whole,  south  hy  westward,  4j  miles ;  breadth, 
from  ]  to  3f.  Area  of  the  Eliogurty  section,  1,226 
acres,  2  roods,  5  perches;  of  the  Ikerrin  section, 
7,234  acres,  I  rood,  24  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1631,  2,653;  in  1841,  3,194.  Houses  516.  Pop., 
in  1841,  of  the  Eliogurty  section,  39;  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Ikerrin  section.  2,762.  Houses  in 
these  respectively  7  and  '437.  The  surface  lies  along 
the  eastern  verge  of  the  county  and  province  ;  and 
about  one-half  of  its  area,  comprising  all  the  east, 
the  extreme  north,  and  the  extreme  south,  is  bog. 
Carrick  Hill,  on  the  southern  boundary,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  452  feet  above  sea-level.  The  principal 
residences  are  Cranagh- house,  Crawford -lodge, 
Long- Orchard-house,  and  Lissanure-house;  the  chief 
antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  Tullow-castle,  of  Lis- 
dallcn- castle,  of  another  castle,  and  of  a  church. 
The  road  from  Thurles  to  Borris  -  in  -  Ossory,  and 
that  from  Templemore  to  Castle-Durrow,  intersect 
each  other  in  the  interior.  The  village  of  Temple- 
tuohy stands  at  the  intersection  of  these  roads,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  about  4  miles  east 
of  Templemore.  It  is  the  site  of  the  parochial 
church,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National 
school,  two  grave-yards,  a  dispensary,  and  the  ruins 
of  Lisdallcn-castle.  A  height  at  the  village  has  an  j 
altitude  above  eca-level  of  455  feet.  The  dispen- 
sary is  within  the  Tburles  Poor-law  union,  and, 
jointly  with  the  dispensary  of  Templemore,  serves 
for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  18,597 ;  and,  in 
183*MO.  it  expended  £106  17s.  lUd.,  and  made 
3,542  dispensations  of  medicine.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 21  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  602;  in  1841,  393. 

Houses  72  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of 

Cashel.  Tithe  composition,  £510  10s.  Ijd. ;  glebe, 
£13  15s.  The  rectories  of  Templetuohy  and  Cal- 
labeos  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Templetuohy.  Length,  south-westward,  7  miles ; 
breadth.  4.  Pop.,  in  1831.  4,253.  Gross  income, 
£764  9*.  9Jd. ;  nett,  £671  15s.  9jd.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  sinecure 
prebend  of  Kilbragh,  in  the  cathedral  of  Cashel. 
The  church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost.  Sittings 
200;  attendance,  about  20.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,500;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Moyne.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of 
the  parish  amounted  to  73,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  2,718 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  86,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,388;  and  5  daily  schools 
in  the  union — 4  of  which  were  in  the  parish — had  on 
their  books  243  boys  and  133  girl*.  One  of  the 
schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £15a-year 
from  subscription  ;  and  the  other  three,  with  respec- 
tively £5.  £9,  and  £10  from  the  National  Board. 

TEMPLEUDIGAN,  or  St.  Peter's,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Bantry,  5  miles  north-north-east  of 
New  Ross,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
south- westward,  5  miles ;  breadth,  from  i  to  3^ ; 
area,  8, 177  acres,  1  rood,  30  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831 , 
2,434;  in  1841,  2.151.  Houses  358.  The  north- 
western  district  is  part  of  the  lofty  upland  range  of 
the  Blackstairs  mountains;  but  the  other  districts 
are  champaign,  and  consist,  in  general,  of  good  til- 
lage land.  White  mountain,  and  two  other  summits 
on  the  western  boundary — the  former  on  the  boun- 
dary with  the  parish  of  St.  Mullins,  and  the  latter 
two  on  the  boundary  with  the  county  of  Carlow — 
have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively  1,259, 
1,679,  and  1,627  feet.  The  rivulet  Boro  flows  along 
most  of  the  northern  and  the  whole  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary.  Coolbawn,  the  fine  seat  of  Fran. 
ci<  Bruen,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  this  stream,  and  in 
the  north-eastem  corner  of  the  parish  ;  the  mansion 


is  a  handsome  edifice,  in,  the  enriched  Tudor  style 
of  architecture ;  and  the  surrounding  grounds  are 
extensively  and  tastefully  planted.  "  Coolbawn, " 
remarks  Mr.  Fraser,  "  is  seen  in  its  best  point  of 
view  from  the  high  grounds  adjacent  to  the  road 
leading  from  Toroanino  to  Meara's-  bridge,  and  which 
road  also  connects  Castleboro  with  Coolbmwn ;  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  park  scenery  will  not  re- 
gret this  slight  detour,"  from  the  Dublin  and  New 
Ross  road  by  way  of  Newtownbarry,  "  to  command 
the  beauties  of  this  interesting  place."  The  prevail- 
ing scenery  of  the  parish,  particularly  among  the  de- 
clivities and  skirts  of  the  Blackstairs  mountains,  and 
along  the  vale  of  the  Boro,  possesses  a  large  aggre- 
gate of  beauty  and  power.  The  village  of  Bally- 
willtam,  situated  near  the  southern  boundary,  }  of  a 
mile  south-south-west  of  the  church,  is  the  site  of 
a  constabulary  barrack,  and  the  vestiges  of  War- 
rett's  castle ;  and  about  A  a  mile  south-east  of  it  are 
the  parochial  school  and  Templeudigan  dispensur*. 
The  only  other  objects  which  challenge  special  no- 
tice are  Ballybawn  -  house,  Aughteigcinore  hanil«-t. 
and  the  site  of  two  churches.  The  road  from  New- 
townbarry  to  New  Ros*  passes  through  the  interior. 
The  Templeudigan  dispensary  is  within  the  New 
Ross  Poor-law  union  ;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  received 
£63  Is.  9d.,  and  expended  £78  lis.  5d.  In  1843, 
the  Templeudigan  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,083, 
circulated  £4,194  in  913  loans,  realired  a  nett  profit 
of  £38  9s.  6d.,  expended  for  charitable  parpen 
£10,  and  had  19  depositors  or  proprietors  of  ita  capi- 
tal.— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  perpetual  cu- 
racy, in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  vicarapt  is  part  of 
the'  benefice  of  St.  Mary's  of  New  Rots.  See  Ross. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £204  4s.  5d., 
and  have  been  transferred  to  the  uses  of  the  per- 
petual curacy ;  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £188  12s.  8d.,  and  are  impropriate  in 
the  Frizzel  family.  The  perpetual  curacy  is  a  se- 
parate benefice  endowed  with  the  vicarial  tithes. 
Gross  income,  £204  4s.  5d. ;  nett,  £191  16s.  2jd. 
Patron,  the  incumbent  of  New  Ross.  The  incum- 
bent is  non-resident ;  and  a  stipendiary  curate  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £75,  and  an  allowance  of  £25  for 
lodging-money.  The  church  was  built  in  1808,  by 
of  a  gift  of  £553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance,  from  30 
to  40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Clonleigh. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  90  Churchmen, 
3  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,732  Roman  Catholics; 
and  a  bedge-school  had  on  its  books  15  boys  and  15 
girls. 

TEMPLEUSQUE,  Templeisrv,  or  Temple- 
asquk,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  5  miles 
north-east  of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Riverstown:  which  see.  Length, 
5  miles ;  breadth,  lj;  area,  4,003  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,289;  in  1841,  1,429.  Houses  209.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,048;  in  1841,  1,295. 
Houses  186.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  east  side  of 
the  catchment  basin  of  the  Glanmire  rivujet,  is 
watered  westward  by  two  small  affluents  of  that 
rivulet,  possesses  great  variety  and  much  aggregate 
beauty  of  feature,  and  is  traversed  by  the  mail-road 
from  Cork  to  Dublin. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Killaspucmcllane  [which 
sec],  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition,  £3 1 6. 
In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  63,  and  tLe 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,263;  and  a  daily  school  was 
salaried  with  £25  a-year  from  subscription,  and  bad 
on  its  books  2  boys  and  48  girls. 

TEMPLKV  ALLEY.    See  Tkmpleoaii.e. 

TEMPO  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  eastern  division 
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i  Ciiaru,  h  village  111  me 
barony  of  Tyrkennedy,  co.  F 
stands  on  the  Tempo  rivulet,  i 
of  the  road  from  Lisbellaw 


of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  rises  among 
the  mountains,  on  the  mutual  boundary  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  and  runs  about  10 
miles  within  the  latter  county,  past  the  village  of 
,  Tempo,  and  through  the  parishes  of  Enniskillen, 
Aghavea,  and  Aghalurcher,  south-south- west  ward 
and  southward,  to  a  confluence  with  the  Colebrook 
river,  at  a  point  1  \  mile  south  of  Maguire's-bridge. 
TEMPO,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Enniskillen, 

Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It 
and  at  the  intersection 
to  Fintona,  with  that 
from  Enniskillen  to  Clogher,  4)  miles  north-east  by 
north  of  Lisbellaiv,  4i  north-north- west  of  Brook- 
borough,  5}  west  bv  south  of  Fivemiletown,  6J  east- 
north-east  of  Enniskillen,  8^  south-west  bv  south  of 
Fintona,  and  W\  north-west  by  north  of  Dublin. 
Adjacent  to  it  is  Tempo-house,  the  seat  of  Emer- 
sou  Tennent,  Esq.    The  immediately  circumjacent 
country  is  tumulated,  hill  v.  partially  mountainous, 
everywhere  much  diversified,  and  prevailingly  of 
agreeable  appearance.    The  village  itself  is  a  clean 
and  comparatively  comfortable  place ;  and  it  contains 
a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  a 
loan  fund,  a  post-office,  and  a  small  inn.    The  church 
is  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  parochial  church  of  Ennis- 
killen, and  was  built,  not  very  many  years  ago,  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish.    It  contains  500  sittings,  is 
served  bv  a  perpetual  curate,  who  has  a  salary  of 
£75,  and  ha*  an  attendance  of  about  450.    The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  BOO,  is 
served  by  two  officiates,  and  is  the  only  chapel  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  Tempo,  in  the  dio.  of 
Clogher.     The  ruins  of  the  old  parish-church  of 
Enniskillen  are  situated  a  little  west  of  the  village. 
The 

Poor-law 
17» 

In  1843,  the  Tempo  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £7*23, 
circulated  £2,U4U  in  1,218  loans,  realized  £24  4s. 
lid.  of  nett  profit,  expended  £5  4s.  8d.  for  chari- 
table purposes,  and  had  14  depositors  or  proprietors 
of  its  capital.  A  fair  is  held  at  Tempo  on  the  28th 
of  every  month.  Area  of  the  village,  11  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,422.  Houses  78.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  18;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
65 ;  in  other  pursuits,  10.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions.  4;  on  the  direct- 
ing of  labour,  58 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  27 ; 
on  means  not  specified,  4. 
TERELLA.  See  Tyrella. 
TERMON.  See  Tarmom. 
TERMON  AMUNG  AN,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Omagh.  3}  miles  south-west  of  Castle- Derg,  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  Length,  east-south-eastward,  10 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  7±  ;  area,  45.399  acres.  13 
perches,— of  which  288  acres,  34  perches  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  7,253:  in  1841.  7.561.  Houses  1,310. 
The  parish  forms  the  extremity  of  the  western  wing 
of  the  county,  is  bounded  on  all  sides  except  the 
east  by  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  approaches  on 
the  south-west  to  within  3  furlongs  of  Lough  Derg. 
The  whole  of  the  surface  is  part  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  vast  congeries  of  mountains  which  spreads 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
and  large  part*  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Ty- 
rone, and  Fermanagh ;  it  i<  prevailingly  wild,  rocky, 
heathy,  sterile,  and  repulsive ;  it  is  diversified  prin- 
cipally by  the  glen  of  the  river  Derg,  cleaving  it 
from  end  to  end  nearly  along  the  centre  ;  and  it  thus 


imsKiuen  are  situated  a  little  west  ot  the  village, 
le  Tempo  dispensary  is  within  the  Enniskillen 
•or-law  union  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £106 
i.  Id.,  and  made  2,000  dispensations  of  medicine. 


mainly  of  the  mouutain-vale  and 
hill-screens  of  the  Derg,  yet  contains  various  subor- 
dinate glens  and  defiles,  both  parallel  and  lateral. 
Brandy-hill,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  summits, 
is  situated  on  the  western  border,  and  has  on  alti- 


tude of  1,024  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
rivulet  Mournebcg  flows  partly  along  the  northern 
boundary,  and  partly  through  the  north- eastern  in- 
terior.   The  principal  of  numerous  loughlets  and 
ponds,  locally  dignified  with  the  name  of  lakes,  are 
Loughs  Tusker,  Bradon,  Ahull,   Doo,  Sallagh, 
Nakinroey,  Apoldoo,  Chill,  Ayelvin,  Mullin,  Any, 
and  Lack.    The  hamlet  of  Kitletter  is  situated  in 
Glenderg,  and  on  the  road  from  Castle -Derg  to 
Pettigo,  3)  miles  south-west  of  Castle-Derg ;  and  is 
the  site  of  a  school  and  of  the  parish-church.  The 
chief  of  the  other  hamlets  are  Breanletter,  Lena- 
more,  Tullyred,  Ballymaskeagy,  Ballyettra,  Bally- 
claber,    Loughbary,   Seskinawaddy,  Meenaraorun, 
and  Croagh.    The  principal  antiquities  are  a  stand- 
ing-stone and  a  Druidical  altar.    The  roads  from 
Pettigo  and  Donegal  to  Strabane  pass  through  the 
interior — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.    Tithe  composition, 
£438  9s.  3d. ;  glebe.  £10.    Gross  income,  £448  9s. 
3d. ;  nett,  £368  18s.  5d.    Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  was  built  in  1822,  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  £553  16s.  1  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  350 ;  attendance,  from  100  to  200.  The 
Presbyterian  meeting -bouse  has  an  attendance  of 
from  100  to  200.    The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  from  700  to  1 ,000 ;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  place  of  meeting  in  the  open  air  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  500  to  600.    In  1834  the  parish- 
ioners consisted  of  1.695  Churchmen,  768  Presby- 
terians, and  5.148  Roman  Catholics;  2  Sunday 
schools  were  usually  attended  by  about  114  scholars  , 
and  9  daily  schools  at  Altamullen,  Mngherakill,  Kil- 
letter,  Aughnahoo,  Lisnacloon,  Carrickoghan,  A 1  r  - 
goland,  Laught,  and  another  locality,  had  on  their 
books  369  boys  and  162  girls.    The  daily  school 
at  Altamullen  was  salaried  with  £8  a-year  from  the 
National  Board,  and  £2  from  Sir  Robert  Ferguson ; 
that  at  Magherakill,  with  £8  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £1  Is.  from  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  that  at 
Killetter,  with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  £2  2s. 
from  the  rector,  £2  from  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  and 
£1  Is.  from  Mr.  Smith;  that  at  Aughnahoo,  with 
£8  from  the  National  Board,  and  £3  3s.  from  Sir 
J.  Stronge ;  and  that  at  Lisnacloon,  with  £8  from 
the  National  Board,  and  £2  from  Sir  R.  Ferguson. 
In  1843,  there  were  National  schools  at  Altamullen, 
Magherakill,  Lisnacloon,   Aughnahoo,  Carrickou- 
gan.  Laught,  and  Maghernageeragh. 

TERMON  BARRY.  See  Tarmokbarry. 
TERMONCARRA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmore-Erris,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  stands  about  half-a-mile  east  of  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  5  furlongs  north  of  the  marine  inlet  of 
Portnafranka,  and  nearly  4  miles  north-west  by  west 
of  Belmullet.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a 
church  and  Burke's  castle.  Area  of  the  village,  10 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  192.    Houses  37. 

TERMONEENY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Loughinsholin,  2  miles  south-east  of  Maghera,  co. 
Londonderry,  Ulster.    Length,  south-eastward,  4 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  9$ ;  area,  4,773  acres,  2 
hes.    Pop.,  in  1831,  2,551 ;  in  1841,  2,539. 
ises  438.    The  whole  of  the  surface,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion,  consists  of  very  fine 
land.    The  principal  residence  is  Clover-hill.  The 
road  from  Magherafelt  to  Coleraine,  and  that  from 
Belfast  to  Londonderry  by  way  of  Toome-bridge, 
intersect  each  other  in  the  interior. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Derry.    Tithe  com  position,  £220;  glebe,  £158. 
|  Gross  income,  £378 ;  nett,  £343  4s.  7?,<1.  Patron, 
i  the  diocesan.    The  church  was  built  in  1801,  by 
•  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  16s.  lid.  from  the  lute 
Board  of  First  Fruits.   Sittings  230 ;  attendance  4U. 
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A  "Presbyterian  meeting-house  was,  in  1834,  occu- 
pied on  alternate  Sabbaths  by  Seceders  and  Cove- 
n« Titers,  and  had  an  attendance  of  GO  Seceders  and 
90  Covenanters.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  473  Churchmen,  1,284  Presbyterians,  125  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  771  Roman  Catholics; 
and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
£6  a-year  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
one  with  £12  from  that  Society  and  £2  2s.  from  the 
rector— had  on  their  books  1G5  boys  and  109  girls. 
In  1843,  one  National  school  at  Derganagh  was  sala- 
ried with  £8  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books 
67  boy*  and  50  girls ;  a  male  school  at  Leranaroy, 
with  ill.  and  had  70  boys  ;  and  a  female  school  at 
Lemnaroy,  with  £\0  10s.t  and  had  66  girls. 

TERMONFECKAN,  or  Torfecean,  a  parish 
on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Ferrard,  and  of  the 
county  of  Louth,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  villages 
of  TuiiiuM  i;i  k  as  and  Baltray  :  which  see. 
Length,  eastward,  1  ^  mile  ;  breadth,  from  1  to  2}  ; 
area,  6,382  acres,  4  perches, — of  which  77  acres,  3 
roods,  32  perches  are  tideway  of  the  river  Boyne. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census.  4, 784, "'but 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  3,39.'{ ; 
in  1841,  3,344.  Houses  614.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  2,509.  Houses  440.  The  coast  is 
the  broadest  district,  and  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Boyne  to  within  1 }  mile  of  Clogber  Head  ;  but 
the  southern  district  is  bounded  only  over  half-a-mite 
by  the  Boyne.  An  extensive  rabbit-warren  stretches 
along  part  of  the  coast.  The  prevailing  surface  of 
the  parish  is  low,  and  consists  of  excellent  land.  The 
Termonfeckan  rivulet,  a  stream  of  about  5  miles  in 
length  of  run,  flows  through  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
parish  and  past  the  village  of  Termonfeckan.  The 
principal  residences  are  Black-hall,  Barn-bill,  Cars- 
town-house,  Bel  view,  Kath-house,  and  Newtown- 
house, — the  two  last  the  seats  of  respectively  W. 
Brabaxon,  Esq.,  and  J.  MacClintock,  Esq.  Other 
interesting  objects  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with 

the  village  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of 

Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £432;  glebe,  £46. 
The  rectories  of  Termonfeckan,  Cloorer,  and 
Maine  [sec  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Termonfeckan.  Length  and  breadth,  each  4j 
miles.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,145.  Gross  income,  £675 
16s.  JOJd.;  next,  £497  18s.  9Ad.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  The  church  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1792  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish  of  Termonfeckan,  but  at 
what  expense  is  not  known.  Sittings  200;  attend- 
ance 89.  The  Termonfeckan  and  Sandpit  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
about  900  and  about  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Hacketscross  has  an 
attendance  of  about  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  Walshestown 
in  the  benefice  of  Rathdrummin.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  parish— inclusive  of  4  Protestant  dis- 
senters-amounted to  141,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  3  228;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  169,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,809 ;  4  daily  schools  in 
the  parish — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £12 
a-year  from  the  National  Buard,  and  one  with  £10 
from  the  rector — had  on  their  books  150  boys  and 
63  girls ;  and  8  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on 
their  books  288  boys  and  98  girls. 

TERMONFECKAN,  or  Torfbckah.  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  Termonfeckan,  barony  of  Ferrard, 
co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  Termonfeckan 
rivulet,  and  on  the  road  from  Drogheda  to  Clogher, 
i  of  a  mile  west  of  the  shore  of  the  Irish  sea,  1* 


•  This,  however,  appears  lo  Include  the  adjoining  parish  of 


north  of  Baltray,  2  south-south-west  of  Closrber. 
and  4  north-east  of  Drogheda.    The  Teraonfeekan 
rivulet  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  t  wo-arrhed 
bridge  of  cut  stone ;  and  the  village  itself  is  a  neat 
and  pleasant  seat  of  population,  frequented  in  aura-  , 
mer  as  a  sea-bathing  resort,  formerly  celebrated  a» 
the  site  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  one  of 
the  residences  of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  and 
boasting  a  creditable  parochial  church  and  the  pic- 
turesque remains  of  an  ancient  castle.    "  The  name 
Termonfeckan,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Dublin  Penny 
Journal,  "  signifies  the  Sanctuary  of  St.  Fecban,  who 
was  abbot  of  Fowre,  in  the  county  of  West  meat  h  , 
of  whom  Colgan  says  that  he  founded  the  noble  mon- 
astery of  Esdara,  which  the  lord  of  the  territory  of 
Leney  endowed  with  great  possessions,  and  with  the 
tract 'of  land  extending  from  the  river,  which  leaves 
the  monastery,  to  the  sea ;  and  we  learn  from  Ware 
that  there  was  here  an  abbey  of  regular  canonesses, 
the  possessions  of  which  were  con  tinned  by  Pope 
Celestine  the  Third,  a.d.  1195.    In  former  time* 
the  founder  of  a  church  was  obliged,  prior  to  its  con- 
secration by  the  bishop,  to  endow  it  with  certain 
properties  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  connected 
with  the  Establishment.  To  these  lands,  which  were 
denominated  Erenach  or  Termon  lands,  various  pri- 
vileges were  annexed ;  they  were  exempt  from  all 
lay  charges,  and  became  sanctuaries,  and  strictly 
'territonum  Ecclesiasticum, '  and  were  in  some  re- 
spects equivalent  to  our  glebe  lands,  and  hence  the 
name  Termonfeckan.     The  parish-church  of  St. 
Fechan  is  handsomely  situated  on  a  rising  ground  over 
the  river,  and  is  a  neat  commodious  structure,  hav- 
ing a  good  steeple  and  spire,  but  cannot  boast  of 
much  antiquity.    In  the  chancel  some  of  the  arch- 
bishops are  interred.    In  the  churchyard  is  an  antique 
stone  cross,  about  six  feet  high,  with  bas-reliefs  of 
the  usual  description,  but  much  defaced  ;  the  church 
also  contains  some  handsome  mural  monuments.  A 
short  distance  from  the  church,  and  commanding  the 
road  to  the  sea-shore,  is  a  lofty,  square,  embattled 
tower,  apparently  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in 
very  good  preservation.    It  consists  of  three  stories, 
having  a  parapet  at  the  top,  with  a  look-out  tower, 
and  a  platform  on  the  side  naxt  the  coast.    From  its 
situation  and  appearance  it  has  evidently  been  intend- 
ed as  a  defence,  and  even  yet  might  be  used  as  such  to 
advantage,  being  very  strong,  and  commanding  the 
country  all  round.    It  is  now  inhabited  by  mendi- 
cants, and  is  called  the  curate's  house ;  for  what  reason 
I  could  never  learn.    Termonfeckan  has  been  the  re- 
sidence of  two  remarkable  characters, — Doctor  James 
Usher,  and  Doctor  Oliver  Plunkett, — the  one  cele- 
brated for  his  learning,  the  other  for  his  misfortunes. 
Of  the  latter  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  he  was  char- 
acterized by  Bishop  Burnet  as  a  wise  and  sober 
man,  who  was  for  living  quietly,  and  in  due  submis- 
sion to  the  government.    He  was  convicted  of  an 
impossible  crime,  and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious 
death.    He  was  dragged  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  and 
executed  on  the  1st  of  July,  1681,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  number  of  spectators.    After  his  execu- 
tion his  head  was  severed  from  bis  body,  which  was 
divided  into  quarters,  and  buried  in  St.  Giles'  church- 
yard in  the  fields.    At  the  end  of  two  years  it  was 
raised  and  conveyed  to  a  monastery  of  English  bene- 
dict ines  at  Lambspring,  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
territories  in  Germany,  and  reburied  there  with  much 
pomp.    The  head,  however,  even  yet  adorned  with 
silvery  hair,  is  preserved  in  a  monastery  of  Dominican 
nuns  at  Drogheda,  in  an  ebony  casket,  in  very  good 
preservation  ;  and  even  yet  retains  in  its  features  the 
benign  and  peaceable  character  of  the  archbishop's 
countenance."    The  dispeusarv  of  Termonfeckan  is 
within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Drogbeda,  and  serves 
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and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £57  6s.,  and  expended 
£W  Is.  Ares  of  the  village,  50  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  470;  in  1841,  412.  Houses  86.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  37  ;  in  manufactures 
it  rid  trade,  34 ;  in  other  pursuits,  18.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  4 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  36;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  45 ;  on  means  not  specified,  4. 

TERMONMAGRATH,  an  old  fortalice  in  the 
pariah  of  Templecrone,  barony  of  Tyrbugh,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.    It  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  Pet- 

of  Lough  Erne.  Sec  Templecrone.  "  The  foun- 
dation of  this  castle,  according  to  popular  tradition," 
aay  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  is  ascribed  to  the  cele- 
brated Malmurry,  or,  as  he  was  usually  called,  Myler 
the  rirst  Protestant  bishop  of  Clogher; 
is  every  reason  to  believe  this  tradition 
The  lands  on  which  the  castle  is  situated, 
anciently  constituted  the  Termon  of  St.  Daveog  of 
Lough  Derg,  of  which  the  Magraths  were  heredi- 
tarily the  termonere  or  church-wardens;  and  of  this 
family  Myler  Magrath  was  the  head :  so  that  these 
properly  belonged  to  him  anteriorly  to  any 
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with  a  pop.  of  6,672  ; 


was  originally  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  being  a  man  of 
distinguished  abilities,  was  advanced  by  Pope  Pius 
V.  to  the  see  of  Down ;  but  having  afterward*  em- 
braced Protestantism,  he  was  placed  in  the  see  of 
Clogher  by  letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  18th 
Alay,  1570.  and  by  grant  dated  the  18th  September, 
in  the  same  year." 

TERMONMAGUIRK,  a  parish  4}  miles  west  of 
Pomeroy,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Strabane,  but 
in  that  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  The 
section  contains  the  villages  of  Sixmile- 
i  a;  u J  Tesnonroce  :  which  see.  Length  of  the 
whole,  southward,  8}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  8; 
but  these  measurements  include  a  detached  district  of 
Cloghemey,  2}  miles  by  1 J .  which  lies  isolated  a  little 
west  of  the  centre  of  Termonmaguirk.  Area  of  the 
Strabane  section,  1,352  acres,  3  roods,  6  perches, — 
of  which  3  acres,  1  rood,  19  perches  are  water.  Area 
of  the  Omagb  section,  39,725  acres,  2  roods,  15 
perches, — of  which  271  acres,  58  perches  are  water- . 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1631,  10,307;  in  1841,  12,098. 
Houses  2,143.  Pop.  of  the  Strabane  section,  in 
1831 ,  569 ;  in  1841,  541 .  Houses  90.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Omagh  section,  in  1841,  11,089. 
Houses  1,961.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface  lies 
among  the  central  moorlands  pf  the  county ;  and, 
but  for  its  being  intersected  by  some  pleasant  vales. 


everywhere  present  n  bleak,  wild,  and  sterile 
,    About  one-third  of  the  entire  area  is  arable 


land;  about  2,000  acres  are  reclaimable  upland;  and 
all  the  remainder  is  either  deep  bog  or  sheer  moun- 
tain, partly  pastoral  but  chiefly  waste.  The  rivulet 
Cloghfin  runs  across  the  western  district.  The  lakes 
Fingrean,  Macrovy,  Cam,  and  Meenadooey,  he  in 
the  north-west ;  and  the  loughlets  Lily,  Black,  and 
White,  lie  on  the  eastern  border.  The  principal 
residences  are  Ninemilehouse,  and  Hazel-hill, — the 
latter  amidst  wooded  and  ornate  grounds,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  parish.  The  roads  from  Omagh  to 
Moneyroore  and  Dungannon  pass  through  the  Ulte- 
rior. The  chief  hamlet  is  Athenry;  and  a  principal 
antiquity  is  the  ruin  of  the  old  parish-church.  The 
Termonmaguirk  dispensary  is  within  the  Omagh 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  strictly 
identical  with  the  parish  |  and,  in  1839.  it  expended 
£60.  and  administered  to  1,792  patients.— This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £803  Is.  7id. ; 
glebe,  £680  13s.  4d.    Gross  income.  £1,483  14s. 


1 1  Jd. ;  nett,  £1,267  6s.  I0*d.  Patron,  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  bene- 
fice of  Killasher,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore,  but  is  resi- 
dent in  Termonmaguirk.  Two  curates  have  each  a 
salary  of  £75.  The  church  is  situated  at  Tennon- 
roek.  and  was  built  in  1787  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£461  10s.  9«d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings 200;  attendance  128.  A  chapel-of-ease  was 
built  about  10  years  ago  at  Sixmilecross ;  and  while 
it  was  in  the  course  of  erection,  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  was  used  in  the  early  part  oi  every 
Sabbath  as  a  cbapel-of-ease,  and  had  an  attendance 
of  158.  This  Presbyterian  meeting-house  belonged 
to  the  Secession  Synod,  and  bad  a  Presbyterian  at- 
tendance of  from  200  to  280.  A  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist place  of  meeting  has  an  attendance  of  about  80. 
The  Carrickmore,  Loughmacrory,  and  Creggan  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  respec- 
tively from  664  to  880,  560,  and  263 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  arc  mutually 
united.  An  out-of-door  place  of  meeting  was  also 
used  in  1834  for  Roman  Catholics;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  was  conjoined 
to  a  similar  place  in  the  parish  of  Clogharney.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1 ,722  Churchmen, 
941  Presbyterians,  and  8.249  Roman  Catholics ;  2 
Roman  Catholic  Sunday  schools,  held  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  were  usually  attended  by  about 
136  scholars ;  11  other  Sunday  schools  at  Terra  on- 
rock,  Benchran,  Loughmacrory,  Brackcy,  Ballin- 
trane,  Cloghfin,  Sixmilecross,  Innishatrive,  Tonagon, 
Trimogue,  and  another  locality,  were  usually  at* 
tended  by  about  533  scholars ;  2  parochial  daily 
schools,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  had 
on  their  books  65  hoys  and  44  girls;  and  2  daily 
schools  at  Sixmilecross,  and  11  daily  schools  at 
Benchran,  Loughmacrory,  Trimogue,  Brackey,  Bal- 
lintrane,  Cloghfin,  Creggan,  Agheogan,  Innishatrive, 
Latin,  and  Remakin,  had  on  their  books  734  boys 
and  343  girls.  The  parochial  male  school  was  sup- 
ported principally  by  the  rector  ;  the  parochial  female 
school  was  salaried  with  £6  a- year  from  the  London 
Ladic*'  Hibernian  Society,  and  £2  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society ;  the  daily  school  at  Benchran, 
with  £6  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society  ;  that 
at  Loughmacrory,  with  £7  10s.  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  £1  Is.  from  Sir  Hugh  Ste- 
wart ;  that  at  Trimogue  was  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board ;  that  at  Brackey  was  aided  with 
gratuities  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society  ;  that 
at  Ballintrane  was  salaried  with  from  £7  to  £7  10s. 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society  ;  that  at  Clogh- 
fin, with  £7  and  other  advantages  from  Col.  Verner  { 
that  at  Creggan,  with  £8  from  the  National  Board ; 
that  at  Agheogan,  with  £10  from  the  National  Board ; 
and  one  of  those  at  Sixmilecross,  with  about  £3 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £9  from 
the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society.  In  1843, 
one  National  school  at  Agheogan  was  salaried  with 
£12  a-year  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  78 
boys  and  42  girls;  one  at  Creggan,  with  £10  8s. 
4d.,  and  had  79  boys  and  30  girls ;  one  at  Tander- 
agee,  with  £15  IBs.  4d.,  and  bad  74  boys  and  53 
girls ;  one  at  Trimogue,  with  £15,  and  bad  71  boys 
and  35  girls  ;  and  one  at  Remakin,  with  £8,  and  had 
57  bovs  and  49  girls. 

TERMONROCK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ter- 
monmaguirk, barony  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster. 
It  stands  on  the  north  road  from  Pomeroy  to  Omagh, 
3f  miles  north-cast  of  Six-mile-cross,  44  west  of 
8}  east  of  Omagh.  In  the  soutfa- 
/  is  the  demesne  of  Hazel-hill;  and 
at  the  village  ore  the  present  parish-church,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  former  one.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  last 
Friday  of  every  month.   In  1843,  the 
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loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,445,  circulated  £7,254 
in  1,915  loans,  realised  a  nett  profit  of  £49  15*.  2d., 
expended  for  charitable  purpose*  £49  15s.  2d.,  and 
had  14  proprietors  of  its  capital.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, II  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841.  113.    Houses  24. 

TERRIL'S-PASS.    See  Tyrrrl's-Pass. 

TEBROIG,  or  Aterick,  a  lake  on  the  mutual 
border  of  the  county  of  Gal  way,  Connaught,  and  of 
the  county  of  Clare,  Muoster.  It  lies  among  the 
Slieve-Baughta  mountains,  6  miles  north  of  Scariff, 
lid*  a  surface-elevation  above  sea-level  of  4M  feet, 
in  ca«ure»  about  1 J  mile  in  length,  and  sends  off  its 
superfluent  waters  in  a  bead-stream  of  the  Scarilf 
river. 

TERRYGL  ASS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Ortnond,  4h  miles  north-west  of  Borris-o'-kane,  co. 
Tipperary.'Munster.  Length,  north-westward,  4i 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  3f ;  area,  9,761  acres,  3 
roods,  27  perches, — of  which  1,969  acres,  2  roods, 
7  perches  are  in  Lough  Derg.  Pop.,  in  1831, 2,573 ; 
in  1841,  2,963.  Houses  452.  The  surface  derives 
much  scenic  power  and  beauty  from  the  intricate 
shore-line  of  Lough  Derg;  and  it  possesses  a  consider- 
able amount  of  interior  pleasantness  and  decoration; 
yet  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  light  and  in- 
different land.  The  principal  seats  are  Dromina- 
lodge,  Dromina- house,  Aahgrove,  Shannon- view, 
Finnount-house,  and  Slievoir-bouse.  The  principal 
hamlet*  are  Terryglass  and  Hullinderry ;  the  former 
is  situated  near  Lough  Derg,  is  the  site  of  the  church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  bad,  in  1631,  a 
pop.  of  48 ;  and  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern verge  of  the  parish,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop. 
of  j4.  A  Culdean  establishment  seems  to  have  been 
early  founded  at  Terryglass ;  and  a  fountain  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hamlet  is  still  called  St.  Columb's 
Well— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  vicarage,  and  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  The  rec- 
tory is  a  sinecure  benefice,  held  now  or  recently  by 
the  incumbent  of  Ahoghill,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor. 
Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £20fc>  12s.  3jfd. ; 
nett,  £186  12a.  5*d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
vicarage  is  part  of  the  benefice  of  Baixinaclough  : 
which  see.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £100 ;  glebe, 
£18  15s.  The  perpetual  curacy  is  a  separate  bene- 
fice. Glebe,  £22  10s.  Gross  income,  £114  17*.; 
nett,  £85  19s.  2d.  Patron,  the  dean  of  Killaloe. 
The  church  was  built  in  1801),  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  attendance  60.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  400;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Finoe  and  Kilbarron.  In  1834.  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  171,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2,536;  and  2  hedge-schools  bad  on  their  books 
50  boys  and  32  girls. 

T  ESS  AH  AG  H,  Tisrara,  or  Taii;ii«uara,  a 
pari*h  on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Ath- 
Jone,  2  mile*  south-south-west  of  A th league,  co. 
Ro*common,  Connaught.  Length,  north-westward, 
4}  miles ;  breadth,  from  1  j  to  24 ;  area,  8,482  acres, 
1  rood,  4  perches,— of  which  135  acres,  3  roods,  30 
perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,492;  in  1841, 
3,356.  Houses  602.  The  surface  is  low,  and  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  light  land.  The  river  Suck 
traces  the  western  boundary,  and  divides  the  parish 
from  co.  Galwav ;  and  the  loughlets  Aneally  and 
Lusmaba  lie  in  the  interior.  The  small  post- village 
and  the  pleasant  demesne  of  Mocnt-Talbot  [which 
»ee],  are  situated  upon  the  Suck.  The  chief  resi- 
dence*, additional  to  Mount- Talbot,  are  Bushy- 
park,  Bellgrove-bouse,  and  Woodbine-cottage;  and 
the  other  principal  objects  of  interest  are  Clouncah. 
Wood  and  a  constabulary  barrack. — This  parish  is  a 
in  the  dio.  of  Elphui.    The  vicarial  tithe* 


are  compounded  for  £61  16s.  ltd.,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £41  4s.  7«d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
the  Incorporated  Society.  The  vicarages  of  Tessa. 
ragh,  Desert,  and  Tauhbot  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Tessaragb.  Length,  7 
miles;  breadth,  5.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,459.  Gross  in- 
come, £138  9s.  2d. ;  nett,  £100  2s.  2d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  a  little  north  of 
Mount-Talbot,  on  the  road  to  A  th  league,  and  was 
built  in  1766,  by  means  partly  of  a  gift  of  £415  7*. 
84d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  partiy 
of  an  unreported  sum  obtained  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. Sittings  200;  attendance  55.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  within  the  benefice  have  each  an 
attendance  of  about  700 ;  and,  in  the , 


parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834 . 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  52,  and  tbe 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,667 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  75,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,91 1 ;  6 
daily  schools  in  the  parish— one  of  which  was  sala- 
ried with  £5  from  the  Elphin  Diocesan  Society, 
about  £3  from  a  charity  sermon,  and  about  £4  from 
tbe  London  Hibernian  and  the  Irish  Societies,  and 
one  with  £4  from  the  Elphin  Diocesan  Society,  and 
£7  10s.  from  tbe  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society 
— bad  on  their  books  250  boys  and  85  girls ;  and  10 
daily  schools  in  the  union,  had  on  their  books  357 
boys  and  124  girls. 

TESSAURAN,  Tuerak,  or  Kilgaiat,  a  parish 
in  tbe  barony  of  Garry  castle,  2j  miles  north-west 
by  west  of  Clogban,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  Length, 
south-westward,  3 J  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2$  ; 
area,  7,316  acres,  2  roods,  12  perches,— of  which 
106  acres,  3  roods,  38  perches  are  in  the  river  Shan- 
non. Pop.,  in  1831,  2,032;  in  1841.  2,029.  Houses 
346.  The  north-western  boundary  is  traced  by  the 
Hlackwaterj  tbe  south-western  boundary,  by  the 
Shannon;  and  the  south-eastern  boundary,  by  the 
Brosna.  All  the  northern  district,  part  of  tbe  east- 
ern, and  most  of  that  along  the  Black  water,  are  bog; 
much  of  that  along  the  Shannon  is  lowland  meadow ; 
and  most  of  the  remainder  is  dry  limestone  land, 
pleasant  in  appearance,  and  possessing  a  consjderabu 
agirregate  of  embellishment.  The  principal  artificial 
feature*  are  the  mutually  adjacent  demesnes  of  Moys- 
town  and  Hunstanton,  tbe  residences  of  tbe  Messrs. 
L'Estrange,  situated  on  the  Brosna.  *'  Though 
Moystown,"  remarks  Mr.  Fraser,  "has  not  exten- 
sively diversified  park  scenery  to  boast  of,  and  is  en- 
vironed by  deep  brown  bog,  there  is,  in  the  style  of 
the  bouse,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plantations, 
and  in  the  beautiful.evergreen  oaks  and  other  orna- 
mental trees  which  adom  the  lawn,  a  character 
which  carries  us  back  to  the  gentlemen's  seats  of  the 
olden  times.  This  demesne  is  watered  by  tbe  Brosna. 
which  pays  its  ample  tribute  to  the  Shannon  at  the 
termination  of  the  grounds,  and  where  also  the  Grand 
Canal  crosses  the  river  in  it*  progress  to  Halliiiajloe." 
The  other  principal  residences  are  Woodbine-bouse, 
Bill  mount -house,  Kilcummin-  house,  and  Bleach- 
hill.  The  chief  hamlet*  are  High-street,  Bellmount, 
Lisdaly,  and  Newtown.  Tbe  other  cbief  objects  of 
interest  are  a  constabulary  barrack,  the  church,  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  rums  of  Lisclooney- 
castle,  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  the  sites  of  Bell- 
mount  and  Faddanmore  castles.  Tbe  road  from 
Cloghan  to  Shannon  -  bridge  passes  through  the 

interior  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of 

Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £200 ;  glebe,  £250  10*. 
The  rectory  of  Tcssauran  and  tbe  vicarage'  of  Fbr- 
bane  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Tessauran.  Length,  9  miles;  breadth,  7.  Gross 
income,  £676  19*.  2Jd.;  nett,  £ri5rt  lis.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  tbe  benefice 
of  Kilnagarenagh,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Meath ,  but  is  re- 
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sident  in  Tessnuran.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
£69  4a.  T-j  <J -  The  parish  of  Ferbane  is  also  a  per- 
petual  curacy;  and  the  following  statistics  refer 
wholly  to  the  parish  of  Tessauran.  The  church  was 
built  in  1605,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9*d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits ;  and  enlarged  in 
1831,  by  means  of  private  subscription,  and  a  loan  of 
£300  from  the  late  Board.  Sittings  200;  attendance, 
from  140  to  200.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  about  800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Ferbane.  In  1834,  the  Protectants  amounted  to 
343,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,607 ;  and  4  daily 
schools— one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £10  a- year 
from  the  National  Board,  and  £6  from  a  local  fund, 
one  with  £4  12s.  3d.  and  other  advantages  from 
the  rector,  and  one  with  some  advantages  from  Mrs. 
L"  Estrange — had  on  their  book*  151  boys  and  110 
girls. 

THE  ROWER.    See  Rower  (The). 

THOMAS-STREET,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Taghboy,  barony  of  Atblone,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road 
from  A  th  league  to  Ballinasloe,  with  the  direct  road 
from  Athlone  to  Westport,  6J  miles  south  of  A th- 
league,  and  10  west-north-west  of  Athlone.  It  con- 
tains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel;  and  in  its  vicinity 
are  the  hamlet  of  Commons,  and  the  small  demesnes 
of  Cloonagh  and  Ballina.  Pop.  returned  with  the 
parish. 

THOMASTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East 
Ophaly,  2  miles  south-east  of  Rathangan,  co.  Kil- 
dare,  Leinster.  Length,  south-eastward,  14  mile; 
extreme  breadth,  1 ;  area,  853J  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
139;  in  1841,  119.  Houses  17.  The  land  is  good. 
The  highest  ground  is  at  the  church,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  310  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
road  from  Rathangan  to  Kildare  passes  along  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe 
composition,  £58  Is.  The  rectories  of  Thomas- 
town,  Pollardstow.h,  and  Dum MiTRRY  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Thomastown. 
The  parishes  are  not  mutually  adjacent.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  572.  Gross  income,  £219  16s.  7d.;  nett, 
£201  2s.  7d.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  A 
curate  receives  a  salary  of  £50.  The  church  was 
built  in  1827,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £1,122  9s.  2]d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  120; 
attendance  50.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  par- 
ish  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
120;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  33,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  550 ;  a  daily  school  in  the  par- 
ish was  wholly  supported  by  the  rector,  and  bad  on 
its  books  10  boys  and  10  girls;  and  there  was  also 
a  daily  school  in  Pollardstown. 

THOMASTOWN,  a  hamlet  and  a  demesne  in 
the  parish  of  Relickmurry  and  Athassel,  barony  of 
Clanwilliam,  co.  Tipperary,  Minister.  The  hamlet 
stands  2  miles  west  by  south  of  Golden- Bridge,  on 
the  road  thence  to  lipperary.  It  has  a  National 
school;  but,  though  formerly  a  pleasant  place,  it 
a  dilapidated  aspect.  A  dispensary  here 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves 


is  within  the  Tipperary 
for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  18,282 ;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £175  12a.  5d.,  and  made  4,728 
dispensations  of  medicine  to  2,730  patients.  Area 
of  the  village.  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  155;  in 
1841,  139.  Houses  22.  The  demesne  is  in  the 
southern  vicinity  of  the  village ;  and  formerly  was  the 
residence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Llandaff.  but  now  of 
Viscount  Chabot.  The  mansion  is  a  superb  edifice, 
in  the  pointed  and  castellated  style  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture ;  the  close-views  luxuriate  among  the  rich 
woods  of  the  demesne  itself,  and  the  opulent  grounds 


of  the  Golden  Vale,  and  the  valley  of  the  Suir ;  and 
the  perspectives  are  identified  with  the  curvatures, 
the  tints,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Bilboa  moun- 
tains in  the  north,  and  especially  the  Galtec  moun- 
tains in  the  south.  44  The  fine  castellated  i 
the  extent  of  grounds,  surrounding 
richness  of  the  soil,  the  age  and  quantity  of  timber,"' 
remarks  Mr.  Eraser,  44  entitle  this  demesne  to  rank 
with  the  first  in  the  kingdom." 

THOMASTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gow- 
ran,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  contains  very  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  town  of  Thomastown  :  see  next  article. 
Length,  southward,  3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  I}; 
area,  2,041  acres,  3  roods,  33  perches, — of  which  28 
acres,  8  perches  are  in  the  river  Nore.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census,  3,182,  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  3,054;  in  1841, 
2,744.  Houses  499.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district*,  in 
1831,  311 ;  in  1841,  409.  Houses  74.  The  larger 
district  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nore,  and  the 
smaller  district  on  the  right  bank ;  and  the  latter 
formerly  constituted  the  parish  of  Greenan.  The 
land  is  generally  of  a  light  yet  good  quality.  The 
principal  rural  residences  are  Abbey  view,  Greenan. 
lodge,  and  Greenan-house  ;  and  the  other  chief  ob- 
jects of  interest  not  in  the  town  are  the  ruin*  of  a 
castle  and  of  Templeingham.  The  road  from  Dub- 
lin to  Waterfurd,  by  way  of  Gowran,  passes  through 

the  interior  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio. 

of  Oasory.  Tithe  composition,  £248;  glebe,  £17 
10s.  The  rectories  of  Thomastown  and  Colvmb- 
kill,  and  the  impropriate  curacy  of  Famaoh- 
Chcrcu  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Thomastown.  Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2}. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,959.  Gross  income,  £548  10*. ; 
nett,  £488  6s.  5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
receives  a  salary  of  £80.  The  church  was  built  in 
1817,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,168  12s.  3}d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  120;  at- 
tendance, from  75  to  80.  The  Roman  Catholic 
rbapcls  of  Thomastown  and  Mung  have  an  attend- 
ance of  respectively  about  4,000  and  500;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are 
united  to  the  chapel*  of  Kilfane  and  Kilmanogue. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
145,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,909;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  153,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  3,806 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  in  the 

Eirish  was  usually  attended  by  about  20  scholars;  a 
oman  Catholic  Sunday  school  in  the  parish  was 
usually  attended  by  about  300  scholars  in  winter  and 
1.000  in  summer;  5  daily  schools  in  the  parish— one 
of  which  was  supported  chiefly  by  the  rector  and 
Lord  Carrick,  and  one  was  aided  with  subscriptions 
from  the  parochial  Roman  Catholic  clergyman — bad 
on  their  books  184  boys  and  118  girls;  and  there 
were  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school  and  two  daily 
schools  in  Columbkill.  In  1843,  one  National  school 
in  Thomastown  bad  on  its  book*  S56  boys ; 
at  Thomastown  had  246  girls ;  and  one  at 
kill  had  1 07  boys  Bnd  78  girl*. 

THOMASTOWN,  a  market  and  post  town,  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  partly  in  the  par- 
iah of  Columbkill,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Thomas- 
town, barony  of  Gowran,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Nore,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  road  from  Kilkenny  to  New  Ross  with  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Waterford  by  way  of  Gowran,  3f 
miles  north-west  of  Innistioguc,  3|  north-east  of 
•,  64  south-south-west  of  Gowran,  8J 
*st  of  Kilkenny,  12  north-west  by 
north  of  New  Ro»s,  17  north  of  Waterford,  19*1 
south-south-west  of  Carlow,  and  60  south-west  bv 
south  of  Dublin.  The  immediate  environs  are  rich 
and  beautiful;  tbey  comprise  some  of  the  finest 
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rctthN  of  the  river  Nore,  and  some  of  the  most 
sumptuous  portions  of  us  banks  and  its  valley ;  and 
they  contain,  amidst  a  profusion  of  interesting  ob- 
jects, the  exquisite  ruins  of  Abbky-Jbkpoint,  and 
the  handsome  or  brilliant  demesne,  of  Mount- 


Juliet,  the  Court,  Coolmore-house,  Uonnybrook, 
Brown's  -  Barn  -  house,  Ballyduff -  house,  Kilfane- 
house,  Kilmurry -house,  Jerpoint- Church- house, 
Annamult- bouse,  and  John's -Well- house.  See 
Abbky-Jbrikjint  and  Mount -Juurt  Qreenan- 
adjacent  to  the  southern  outskirts  of  the 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Anglo- Nor* 

family  of  Denne  or  De  Den  The  town  itself, 

though  very  favourably  situated  as  to  at  once  scenery, 
cleanliness,  the  various  appliances  of  comfort,  and 
the  best  facilities  for  trade,  has  a  comparatively  poor 
appearance,  and  challenges  attention  more  by  its 
memorials  of  quondam  importance  than  bv  its  indi- 
cations of  present  prosperity  or  taste.    The  river 

the  larger 
on 


Nore  divides  it  into  two  sections,  placing 
section  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  smaller 


the  right.  The  streets,  in  a  general  view,  are  very 
irregularly  aligned ;  and  render  the  town  incompact 
and  comparatively  straggling.  The  total  length  of 
the  streets  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  about  1$ 
statute  mile ;  and  the  total  length  of  those  on  the 
right  bank  is  about  800  yards.  A  light  and  hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  5  arches  connects  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  and  was  built  in  179*2,  by  means 
of  a  county  subscription,  and  after  a  design  by  Mr. 
B.  Brophy.  At  each  end  of  the  bridge  stands  an 
ancient  square  lower,  wnicn  was  lormeriy  conneeteu 
with  the  fortifications  of  the  town  ;  in  various  places 
are  vestiges  of  the  walls  by  which  the  town  was 
surrounded ;  and  in  the  interior  are  several  private 
houses  of  antique  character,  yet  of  not  very  consider- 
able age.  '*  It  is  evident,"  says  Mr.  Brewer,  "  that 
the  principal  houses,  in  past  "times,  partook  of  the 
Castellated  character,  even  down  to  ages  not  far  dis- 
tant. The  most  ancient  domestic  building,  in  fair 
preservation,  has  door  and  window  cases  of  stone, 
square  and  canopied.  Over  the  door  is  inscribed 
•  Owen  Fennell  and  Ellen  Tobin,  a.  d.  1646.'  " 

The  town  was  founded  by  Thomas  Fitz- Anthony 
Walsh,  an  Anglo-Norman,  and  seneschal  of  Lein- 
ster ;  and  it  received  from  him  both  its  Saxon  name 
of  Thomas  town,  and  its  Irish  name  of  Ballymacan- 
don, — the  latter  meaning  the  town  of  Anthony. 
"  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Archdall,"  says  Mr. 
Brewer,  "that,  according  to  tradition,  there  was  a 
Dominican  convent  at  this  place,  concerning  which 
foundation  the  reverend  author  of  the  Monasticon 
could  not  find  any  authentic  account.  This  page  of 
the  Monasticon,  as  is  observed  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Chevalier  De  Montmorency,  is  of  a  very  sur- 
prising character,  since  Mr.  Archdall  must  have  bad 
before  him  the  authority  of  Dr.  Burke,  bishop  of 
Ossory  (Iliber.  Dominicana,  p.  337),  exhibiting  the 
fact  of  such  an  institution  at  Tbomastown.  But, 
if  lettered  information  were  not  sufficient,  a  visit  to 
the  place  in  question  could  not  have  failed  to  remove 
the  scepticism  of  this  author.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  comprise  five  beautiful  pointed  arches,  form- 
ing one  side-aisle,  together  with  several  windows. 
The  chancel  constitutes  the  present  church,  and  is 
far  from  being  an  inelegant  specimen  of  the  pointed 
style  of  design.  The  pillars  are  quadruple,  each 
capital  varying  from  the  other  in  its  ornamental  par- 
ticulars. The  door  is  of  a  correspondent  likeness 
with  the  arches,  and  more  than  usually  lofty.  The 
west  window  is  of  the  narrow  style  that  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Beneath  the  building  is 
a  crypt  or  subterranean  chapel.  There  are  many 
sepulchral  monuments  among  the  remains  of  the 
abbey,  including  the  part  now  used  as  a 


church.  Several  of  these  are  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries ;  but  such  as  bear  any  pretensions  to  anti- 
quity are  so  shamefully  mutilated  that  they  could 
not  be  described  without  great  difficulty  and  labour. 
The  most  curious  monumental  relic  consists  of  the 
figure  of  a  man,  represented  in  gigantic  proportion*. 
This  figure  was  dug  from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
church,  and  is  believed  to  have  formed  part  ot  mi 
ancient  tomb  belonging  to  the  family  of  Denne  of 
Grenane,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tbomastown.  Several 
of  the  monumental  stones  appear  to  have  comment- 
orated  priorB  or  superiors  of  the  convent. — Here  is 
a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  built  about  15 
years  since ;  and  the  examiner  will  find,  with  con- 
siderable interest,  that  the  great  marble  altar  in  this 
chapel  was  removed  to  its  present  situation  from  Ihe 
fine  and  venerable  ruins  of  Jerpoint  abbey.  George 
|  Berkeley,  D.  D.,  the  learned  and  very  eminent 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  the  son  of  William  Berkeley 
I  of  Thomastown.  This  celebrated  prelate  was  bum 
|  on  the  12th  of  March.  1684,  at  Kilerin.  say  hi* 
biographers,  but  we  believe  at  Kilkerril  near  the  i.a- 
tive  town  of  his  father." 

Though  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  country, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  roads  from  Waterford.  Kilken- 
ny, New  Ross,  and  Dublin,  on  one  of  the  fine»t 
rivers  in  Ireland,  and 


5  miles  of  the  point  to 
which  that  river  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  consid- 
erable burden,  Thomastown  enjoys  comparatively 
little  trade,  and  is  a  place  of  much  poverty.  Even 
the  retail  shops  are  of  nearly  the  meanest  descrip- 
tion ;  and  two  large  flour-mills  constitute  almost  the 
whole  appliances  of  manufacture.  Trilly's  inn, 
though  a  small  establishment,  furnishes  post-horses 
and  carriages.  Cullen's  inn  is  also  a  small  estab- 
lishment.   The  town  has  a  branch-office  of  the  Tip- 

Crary  Joint-stock  Bank.  In  1843,  the  Tbomastown 
it i  "fund,  No.  1,  had  a  capital  of  £795,  circulated 
£4,042  in  921  loans,  realized  a  nett  profit  of  £13 
15s.  2d.,  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £13,  and 
had  23  proprietors ;  and  the  loan  fund.  No.  2,  had  a 
capital  of  £878,  circulated  £3,406  in  970  loans,  re- 
alized a  nett  profit  of  £83  8s.  lid.,  expended  for 
charitable  purposes  £42  14s.  7d.,  and  had  13  pro- 
prietors. Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  6,  March  17,  Apnl 
30,  May  25,  June  29,  Aug.  19,  Sept.  15,  and  Dec. 
16.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  mail- 
car  to  New  Ross,  and  a  coach  and  a  mail-coach  in 
transit  between  Waterford  and  Dublin.  A  picture 
of  the  poverty  of  Thomastown,  in  contrast  to  the 
wealth  of  its  environs,  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Inglis  with 
such  iutrinsic  truth  and  power,  and  with  such  rela- 
tive design  to  represent  the  general  poverty  of  Ire- 
land, that  we  should  be  guilty  of  great  dereliction 
of  duty  did  we  not  present  it  to  our  readers:— 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thomastown.  The  country  is  extremely 
pretty;  there  are  a  number  of  fine  and  extensive  do- 
mains at  no  great  distance;  and  several  ruins  are 
scattered  here  and  there,  the  most  interesting'  ot 
which  is  at  Jerpoint,  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
Lord  Carrie k  has  a  pretty  park  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  with  Kilfane,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Power,  I 
was  particularly  pleased.  At  Kilfane  I  saw  some 
excellent  pictures;  and  amongst  them  the  celebrated 
portrait  of  Napoleon  by  Gerrard.  There  must,  I 
think,  be  a  drawback  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest 
domain  in  Ireland.  All  that  the  heart  can  desire 
may  be  concentrated  within  its  walls;  nay,  even  the 
subject  village  may  own  the  fostering  protection  of 
a  kind-hearted  resident  landlord.  But  beyond  all 
this  disappears:  private  wealth  and  humanity  can 
extend  their  influence  only  to  a  limited  distance, 
and  beyond  the  circle  of  that  influence,  rag*  and 
beggary  are  found.    I  am  led  to  make  this  obserrs- 
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tion  here,  because  there  are  several  resident  land- 
lord*  about  Thomastown;  and  because  there  is  but 
one  opinion  round  the  country,  M  to  the  worth  of 
Mr.  Power,  as  a  resident  landlord ;  and  yet  I  found 
the  condition  of  the  people,  generally,  to  be  wretch- 
ed.    1  met  in  my  walks,  wives  and  mothers  begging 
about  the  country;  carrying  their  sacks  home  witn 
a  few  potatoes,  and  under  their  arms  a  little  bundle 
of  sticks, — the  only  firewood  they  could  afford, — 
picked  up  by  the  roadside.    These  were  not  com- 
mon mendicants;  but  as  I  personally  ascertained, 
were  the  wives  and  daughters  of  labourers  who 
could  find  no  employment:  many  bad  not  even  the 
means  of  obtaining "  seed  to  put  into  their  little 
patches  of  potato-ground.     The  cabins  1  found 
wretched  in  the  extreme; — many  without  even  a  pig 
in  them.    This,  I  put  in  italics;  for  a  new  lipht  had 
now  begun  to  dawn  upon  me.    I  used  to  be  shocked 
at  seeing  a  pig's  snout  at  a  cabin  door,  and  looked 
upon  such  a  spectacle  as  a  proof  of  wretchedness; 
but  I  now  began  to  bless  the  sight,  and  to  pity  more 
the  poor  wretches  who  possessed  no  pig.    It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  things  were  still  better  when  a  pig's 
sty  was  visible;  for  that  gave  evidence  both  of  the 
existence  of  the  pig,  and  of  the  superior  comfort  of 
its  owner ;  but  still  it  was  always  to  me  a  pleasant 
sight  where,  if  no  pig  sty  was  visible,  I  saw  him 
that  pays  the  '  rint'  walk  leisurely  in  and  out  of  the 
cabin  door,  or  beard  his  comfortable  grunt  within. 
The  greatest  example  of  individual  prosperity  I 
observed  among  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thomastown,  was  finding  three  pigs  resident  in  one 
cabin.    It  must  be  recollected  that  at  the  time  when 
these  observations  were  made,  labour  ought  to  have 
been  particularlv  in  demand,  for  it  was  just  the  sea- 
son for  potato  planting.    I  remained  longer  in  Tho- 
mastown than  the  importance  of  the  place  itself 
demanded;  but  being  a  central  point  in  Kilkenny, 
and  having  introductions  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
availed  myself  of  my  position,  to  add  to  my  own 
iieraonal  observations,  the  results  of  others'  expe- 
rience.    I  particularly  inquired,  of  persons  of  all 
conditions  and  opinions,  as  to  whether  any  improve- 
ment was  discernible  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years ;  and  I  regret 
to  say.  that  I  heard  but  one  opinion, — that  a  visible 
deterioration  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  and  of  the  smaller  farmers.  How 
often  do  we  bear  the  question  mooted,  Is  Ireland  an 
improving  country  ?  The  reply  ought  to  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  meaning  we  affix  to  the  word  improve- 
ment.   If  by  improvement  be  meant  more  extended 
tillage,  and  improved  modes  of  husbandry, — more 
commercial  importance,  evinced  in  large  exports,— 
better  roads, —better  modes  of  communication, — 
increase  of  buildings,— then  Ireland  is  a  highly  im- 
proving country ;  but,  up  to  the  point  at  which  1  have 
arrived,  I  have  found  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief, 
that  any  improvement  has  taken  place  in  tbe  condi- 
tion of  the  people.    I  passed  a  Sunday  in  Thomas- 
town; and  had  of  course  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  population  of  a  Kilkenny  country  parish,  throng- 
ing to  the  Catholic  chapel.    Even  woman  wears  a 
cloak,  and  the  hood  of  every  cloak  is  thrown  over 
the  head,  an  lea*  the  cap  underneath  be  an  extreme!  v 
smart  one ;  in  which  ease,  the  hood  is  allowed  to  fall 
a  little  back ;  or  if  tbe  cap  be  a  none-such,  it  is  altoge- 
ther exposed.  The  habit  of  covering  the  bead  appears 
to  be  universal.    If  a  girl  is  not  possessed  of  a  cloak, 
she  will  borrow  tbe  shelter  of  an  apron,  or  even  of 
a  petticoat,— like  the  woman  of  La  Mancha ;  and  in 
the  dre*s  of  the  men,  I  remarked  also  a  resemblance 
to  Spanish  eostume:  notwithstanding  that  tbe  wea- 
ther was  dry  and  mild,  almost  every  man  wore  a 
great  coat.    The  shops  were  crowded  after  mass. 


AH  tbe  countrv  people  who  had  monev  flocked  into 
the  'stores'  to  buy  some  little  thing,— the  village 
dealers,  to  supply  their  retail  trade,— and  othwrs,  to 
buy  a  little  tea,  sugar,  or  any  thing  else  that  domes- 
tic use  required." 

The  town  of  Thomastown,  originally  Greenan, 
was  incorporated  by  charter  of  its  founder,  Thomas 
Fits- Anthony;  and  it  had  also  charters  or  kindred 
documents  of  20  Edward  III.,  49  Edward  III.,  28 
Henrv  VI.,  1  Mary,  13  James  I.,  and  5  James  II. 
The  borough  limits  are  now  imperfectly  understood : 
the  charter  of  James  I.  ordained,  "  that  the  towns  or 
townlands  of  Brownesbarne  and  Fflos  MacCody,  and 
the  other  towns  and  hamlets,  narcel  of  the  rectorv 
of  Thomastown  and  Columbkill,  be  reputed  to  be 
within  tbe  bounds,  metes,  and  franchises  of  Tho- 
mastown;" and  about  200  acres  of  land  around  the 
town,  besides  about  10  acres  within  the  walls,  are 
called  "corporation  lands;"  yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  ever  belonged  to  the  corporation,  but  appear 
to  have  acquired  their  designation  from  their  con- 
stituting the  precincts,  or  part  of  the  precincts,  of 
the  corporate  jurisdiction.  The  corporation  was 
styled,  ••  The  Sovereign,  Provost,  and  Burgesses  of 
the  Town  of  Thomastown ;"  and  consisted  of  a  sov- 
ereign and  burgesses,— the  latter  unlimited  by  char- 
ter, but  limited  to  12  by  practice.  The  corporation 
was  still  in  existence  at  tbe  date  of  the  public  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  the  municipal  corporations 
of  Ireland,  and  then  consisted  of  a  provost  and  0 
burgesses;  but  it  was  so  nearly  nominal  that  even 
the  provost  had  little  acquaintance  with  its  affairs. 
A  local  court,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of 
40s.  Irish,  was  formerly  held  by  the  provost,  but 
fell  into  disuse  about  the  year  1831.  The  town  is 
a  seat  of  courts  of  quarter-sessions  and  petty-sessions, 
— the  latter  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month; 
it  possesses  a  district  bridewell;  and  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  8  constabulary  districts  of  the 
county.  The  streets  are  kept  in  repair  by  county 
presentment.  The  borough  sent  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament;  and  the  sum  of  £15,000,  voted 
as  compensation  for  disfranchisement  at  the  I  legis- 
lative Union,  was  wholly  awarded  to  Viscount  Clif- 
den.  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  tbe  Kil- 
kenny Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  con- 
taining a  pop.  of  5,917;  and,  in  1839,  it  received 

£128  4s..  and  expended  £130  10s  Area  of  tbe 

parish  of  Thomastown  section  of  tbe  town,  115 
acres;  of  the  Columbkill  section,  12  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,871 1  in  1841,  2,348. 
Houses  429.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 166;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  249;  in  other 
pursuits,  92.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  16;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
259;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  213;  on  means 
not  specified,  18.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  parish  of 
Thomastown  section,  2,335;  of  the  Columbkill  sec- 
tion, 13.    Houses  in  these  respectively,  425  and  4. 

THOMOND  —  originally  Tuaidh-  MutK,  or 
North  Muxstkr — an  ancient  district  of  fluctuating 
extent  and  changeful  political  character,  identical, 
in  a  general  view,  with  the  present  north-west  of 
the  province  of  Munster.  Both  its  extent  and  its 
character  at  various  periods,  are  noticed  in  tbe  his- 
torical section  of  our  article  on  the  county  of  Cxaik  : 
which  see.  Thomond  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland  to  the  lineal  representatives 
of  the  ancient,  illustrious,  and  regal  family  of  O'- 
Brien. "  The  O'Briens,"  says  Mr.  T.  Crofton 
Croker,  "are  one  of  the  few  original  Irish  families, 
that  a  series  of  revolutions  have  not  entirely  de- 
prived of  possessions  in  their  native  country.  Until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  they  were  distinguished 
as  kings  of  Thomond,  when  the  hereditary  heir  to 
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the  title,  being  a  child,  wm  dispossessed  by  hit  I 
uncle  Murrough,  according  to  on  ancient  and  bar- 
barous Irish  custom  named  Tannistry,  a  species  of  : 
popular  election  of  leaders  or  chiefs,  that  gavethe  right  ' 
of  possession  to  the  strongest;  as  a  living  poet  has 
lit: 

'  Oie  simple  plan, 


That  they  *hmihUake,  who  hnd  the  power. 


a  custom  finally  abolished  by  James  I.,  in  1605. 
From  this  event  perhaps  the  present  Irish  motto 
of  the  O'Briens  originates,  literally  in  English,  *  The 
strong  band  uppermost;'  which  has  been  absurdly 
enough  rendered  4  Vigueur  du  dessus.'  King  Mur- 
rough, feeling  the  insecurity  of  the  title  he  had 
usurped,  when  his  nephew  Donough  arrived  at  years 
of  maturity,  determined  on  surrendering  it  to  the 
king  of  England,  and  of  securing  a  lesser  dignity, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  English  governor 
of  Ireland,  who  wa*  anxious  to  destroy  the  feeling 
of  monarchical  independence.  M  urrough  accordingly 
sailed  for  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  June, 
1  J4.'>,  and  waited  upon  Henry  VIII.  at  his  palace  at 
Greenwich,  to  whom  he  formally  resigned  his  pre- 
tensions to  royalty,  and  received  in  lieu  the  title  of 
Karl  of  Thoroonu.  for  his  own  life,  and  Baron  of 
Inchiquin  for  his  descendants,  by  letters-patent  dated 
the  1st  July  following,  at  the  same  time  covenant- 
ing to  assimilate  to  English  manners,  to  obey  the 
English  laws,  and  to  cause  his  children  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  English  language.  Donough,  the 
nephew  of  Murrough,  was  also  created  by  Henry, 
to  prevent  any  future  disputes,  Baron  of  Ibrackan 
for  himself  and  male  issue,  and  Earl  of  Thomond 
for  life  on  the  decease  of  his  uncle.  After  some 
severe  family  feuds,  which  were  suppressed  by  the 
interference  of  Lord  Sussex,  Donough,  Baron  of 
Ibrackan,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  Earl  of  Thomond, 
and  received  a  new  patent  of  nobility  from  Edward 
VI.,  continuing  the  title  of  Thomond  to  his  heirs, 
whilst  that  of  Inchiquin  remained  to  the  descendants 
of  his  uncle.  The  illustrious  actions  and  descent  of 
the  O'Briens  have  been  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
bards  of  Ireland.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  most  of  the  senacbies  in  the 
kingdom  were  engaged  in  a  poetical  controversy  re- 
specting the  claims  to  superiority  between  the  great 
northern  family  of  O'Neal  and  the  great  southern 
one  of  the  O'Brien,  a  subjeet  on  which  several  thou- 
sand verses  were  employed.  These  have  been  col- 
lected, and  are  termed  by  Irish  scholars,  1  The 
Contention  of  the  Bards;'  the  contest  arose  out  of 
a  composition  of  Tiege  MacDaire's,  who  was  retained 
as  poet  by  Donagh  O'Brien,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Tho- 
mond, and  was  answered  by  Louis  O'Clery,  poet  to 
O'Neal.  Bcjoir.der  and  reply  almost  innumerable 
ensued ;  and  the  majority  of  the  bards  of  that  period 
became  involved  in  the  dispute.  The  most  promi- 
nent member  of  the  O'Brien  family  in  Irish  history 
since  the  conquest  by  England,  was  Murrough,  the 
sixth  baron  of  Inchiquin;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  so  ambitious,  selfish,  and  time-serving  a  char- 
acter, that  it  is  impossible  either  to  admire  him,  or 
become  interested  in  his  fortunes.  Lord  Inchiquin 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  St.  Leger,  the 
president  of  Monster,  whose  attachment  to  the  un- 
fortunate Charles  I.,  and  stability  of  principle,  is  a 
noble  contrast  to  the  veering  conduct  of  Lord  Inchi- 
quin. On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  Lord 
Inchiquin,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
succeeding  to  the  presidency,  declared  for  the  par- 
liamentary party,  and  accepted  an  important  com- 
mand under  them,  meanly  endeavouring  to  conceal 
and  account  for  the  change  of  his 


political  creed,  by  a  variety  of  insignificant  excuse*. 
From  what  can  be  collected.  Lord  Inchiquin's  career 
during  the  civil  war  was  intemperate  in  the  highest  de- 
gree,— '  Not  sparing  his  own  kindred,'  says  Ludlow. 
'  but  if  he  found  them  faulty,'  (that  is,  in  arms  for 
the  cause  he  had  abandoned,)  '  hanging  them  up 
without  distinction.'    His  'memorable  service'  at 
Cashel  partakes  of  the  same  spirit,  where,  regarding 
neither  sex  nor  age,  3,000  were  put  to  the  sword 
by  his  orders;  and  the  priests,  literaUy  torn  from 
the  altars  of  God,  were  butchered  before  them  in 
the  cathedral.    Had  Lord  Inchiquin  acted  from  the 
enthusiastic  feeling  of  the  times,  his  character  would 
have  retrieved  itself  on  the  page  of  history,  for  be 
was  personally  brave  and  frequently  victorious;  but 
he  seems  to  have  studiously  corrupted  the  well-in- 
clined, and  endeavoured  to  elevate  himself  by  under- 
mining the  nobleness  of  others.    The  parliament  of 
England,  feeling  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed 
on  such  a  man,  voted  him  a  traitor  on  tbe  14tk 
April,  1649;  and  Charles  II.,  with  a  view  of  creat- 
ing a  revolution  in  his  favour,  immediately  by  letter* 
from  the  Hague  appointed  him  President  of  M  mister; 
but  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  disgusted  by 
the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct,  revolted.  Lord 
Inchiquin,  for  safety,  fled  to  France,  and  was  soon 
after  raised  by  Charles  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl ;  on 
whose  restoration,  when  the  claims  of  unbroken  alle- 
giance were  unrewarded,  the  sum  of  £8,000  wa* 
bestowed  on  Lord  Inchiquin — '  as  a  mark  of  hi* 
majesty's  favourable  and  gracious  consideration  of 
his  losses  and  sufferings.'  "    In  1800,  Murrough, 
fifth  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  was  created  Marquis  of  Tho- 
mond, in  the  peerage  of  Ireland;  in  1801,  he  «a* 
made  Baron  Thomond  of  Taplow,  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  in  1808,  he  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  Irish 
honours  by  his  nephew ;  and,  in  1826,  the  latter,  the 
second  Marquis  of  Thomond,  was  created  Baron 
Tad  raster  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain. 

THONLAGEE,  or  Tonlagee,  a  mountain  on 
the  mutual  border  of  the  parishes  of  Boystown  and 
Derrylossory,  and  of  the  baronies  of  Lower  Talbots- 
town  and  North  Ballinaeor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
Its  summit  is  situated  2}  miles  north  of  Wicklow 
Gap,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea- level  of  2,307 
feet.     An  official  report  on  the  mountain  bog*  of 
Wicklow  and  Dublin,  treats  TbonVagee  as  only  tbe 
central  summit  of  a  group  of  mountains,  and  says. 
'*  This  group  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  vak 
of  tbe  river  Liffey,  and  the  vale  of  Lough  T<iy;  on 
the  south,  by  the  broad  valley  of  the  King's  river, 
and  Oltnanasane;  and  on  the  west  and  east,  by  an  in- 
habited and  cultivated  country.    If  we  except  very 
small  and  detached  patches  of  arable  land  in  Glen- 
macanass  and  the  valley  of  the  King's  river,  the 
surface  of  the  whole  country,  within  the  above 
boundaries,  is  composed  either  of  shallow  bog  or  of 
a  moory  soil.    In  this  latter  cuse  it  is  covered  by 
heath,  "with  coarse  grass  growing  amongst  it;  like 
the  mountains  contained  in  the  groups  already  de- 
scribed, nearly  the  whole  surface  is  capable  of  im- 
provement ;  and  many  parts,  particularly  tbe  valleyi. 
may  be  rendered  highly  productive.    The  valley  of 
the  King's  river  is  on  an  average  about  2  miles  wide 
and  8  miles  long,  and  may  fairly  be  estimated  to  con- 
tain 10.000  Irish  or  16,247  English  acres;  in  several 
parts  of  this  fine  valley,  cottages  are  scattered,  each 
possessing  a  small  field  in  tillage,  and  the  scanty 
stock  of  cattle  belonging  to  its  poor  inhabitants  are 
suffered  to  range  almost  wild  about  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains;  but  no  rigorous  attempts  tow*rd» 
reclamation  have  yet  been  made,  which  is  tbe  more 
to  be  lamented,  as  this  valley  offers  even  greater 
to  improvements  than  that  of  tbe  river 
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Liffey.  But  the  idea  of  draining  either  the  side  of 
a  mountain,  or  the  flat  land  contained  in  the  valley, 
does  not  appear  to  huve  entered  into  the  contempla- 
tion of  any  of  the  mountain  farmers.  About  one- 
third  part  of  the  valley  of  the  King's  river  is  covered 
with  shallow  bog;  the  remainder,  excepting  the 
small  portion  that  has  been  cultivated,  is  moory, 
and  the  surface  covered  by  a  coarse  sedgv  grass,  in- 
termixed with  heath:  this  part  is  highly  improve- 
able." 

THREE-ROCK  MOUNTAIN,  a  mountain  on 
the  mutual  border  of  the  parishes  of  Kilgobbin  and 
Taney,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Its  summit  U  situated  5  furlong*  north-north-east  of 
the  summit  of  T  wo-  Rock  mountain,  and  2  J  miles  south 
of  the  village  of  Rathdrum;  and  it  has  an  altitude  of 
1.479  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands 
a  brilliant  view  of  the  country  around  the  city  and 
the  bay  of  Dublin. 

THREE-TROUTS*  STREAM  (The),  the  riv- 
ulet which  traverses  the  glen  of  the  Downs,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  See  Downs  (Gi  t  s  or  the). 
"  The  brook  which  rises  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
glen,  where  it  separates  the  Downs  mountain  from 
the  Sugarloaf,  and  brawls  over  its  rocky  bed.  in  con- 
tinuation, steals  softly  under  the  shrubs,  which  adorn 
the  dark  narrow  glade;  and  onwards  gladdens  the 
'  gay  sunny  valley,'  which  spreads  near  to  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  Delgany ;  where,  under  the  name  of 
the  Three-trouts'  stream,  it  pays  its  tiny  tribute  to 
the  main."  [Fraser.] 

THURLES,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Eliogurty,  co.  Tipper- 
ary,  Munster.  Length,  west -north- westward,  4| 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  area,  8,268  acres,  3 
roods,  24  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the 
Census,  10,459,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Authorities,  10.031 ;  in  1841,  10.284.  Houses  1.667. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  3.375;  in  1841, 
2.761.  Houses  445.  The  surface  is  watered  south- 
ward through  the  centre  by  the  river  Suir,  and  con- 
sists wholly  of  a  section  of  the  rich  and  beautiful 
valley  of  that  river.  The  land,  in  a  general  view, 
is  excellent,  and  lets  at  high  rents.  The  roads  from 
Tipperary  to  Dublin,  from  Clonmel  to  Roscrea,  and 
from  Tburles  to  Two-Mile-Borris,  traverse  the  in- 
terior. The  demesne  of  Brittas-castle,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Langlcy,  is  situated  nearly  2  miles  north  of 
the  town,  and  contains  the  foundations  of  an  exten- 
sive mansion  which  was  commenced  several  years 
ago.  The  other  chief  country  residences  are  Lis- 
cahill -  lodge,  Kilrush -house,  Liscabill- house,  and 
Ballycarrane-house.  The  other  principal  objects  of 
interest  in  the  rural  districts  are  the  hamlet  of 
She <kin,  and  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  Killinane- 

eastle  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of 

Cashel.    Tithe  composition,  £860;  glebe,  £160. 
The  rectory  of  Thurles,  and  the  vicarages  of  Ra- 
hf.ltt,  Shtajtb,  and  Adnitr  [see  these  articles!, 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Thurles.    Length,  6} 
miles;  breadth,  nearly  4.    Pop.,  in  1831,  11,771. 
Gross  income,  £1,206  Us.  2d.;  nett,  £995  lis.  9jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.    A  portion  of  the  tithes  of 
Thurle/r  parish,  compounded  for  £135.  is  impropriate 
in  the  representatives  of  Nathaniel  Taylor,  Esq.  of 
Noan    The  incumbent  holds  al«o  the  benefices  of 
Croune,  Lismullin,  Modeshill,  and  Mownev,  forming 
thfvnrps  of  the  archdeanery  of  Casbel ;  and  likewise 
J#  sinecure  treasure  rship  of  Christ-church,  Dublin. 
A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £90.    The  church  is 
situated  at  Tburles,  and  was  built  in  1812,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £1,846  0s.  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.    Sittings  300;  attendance  120.  The 
Baptist  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  from  25 
to  30.    The  Thurles  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  4 


officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  1 1 ,000.*  The  chapels 
of  the  Ursuline  convent  and  the  Presentation  con- 
vent, arc  jointly  under  the  care  of  one  officiate,  and 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  from  80  to  90  and 
30.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish,  inclu- 
sive of  19  dissenters,  amounted  to  289,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  10,349 ;  the  Protestant*  of  the 
union  to  313,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  12,155; 
and  20  daily  schools  in  the  union — 17  of  which  were 
in  the  parish — had  on  their  books  794  boy*  and  773 
girls.  One  of  the  schools  in  the  parish  was  an  en- 
dowed school,  salaried  with  £53  1  Is.  9d.  a- year  from 
the  late  Dr.  Bray ;  one  was  a  school  conducted  by 
the  Presentation  nuns,  and  attended  by  300  girls ; 
one  was  a  boarding  school,  conducted  by  the  Ureuline 
nuns;  two  were  classical  boarding  and  daily  schools, 
conducted  by  private  enterprise ;  and  all  the  rest 
were  common  pay  daily  school*. 

THURLES,  a  post  and  market  town  in  the  par- 
ish of  Thurles,  barony  of  Eliogurty,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Suir,  and  at  the 
intersection  of  the  road  from  Clonmel  to  Roscrea, 
with  that  from  Tipperary  to  Dublin,  3  miles  north- 
east by  north  of  Holycross,  3}  north-west  of  Little- 
ton, 44  west  of  Two-Mile-Borris,  8  soutb-west  by 
west  of  Johnstown,  9  south  of  Templemore,  10 
north- north-east  of  Ca*hel,  17  north-east  of  Tipper- 
ary, 18}  south  of  Roscrea,  and  70  south- west  of 
Dublin.  The  Suir  is  here  a  small  and  sluggish 
stream ;  and  the  surrounding  country  is  fiat  and  fer- 
tile. The  town  is  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  and 
has,  of  late  years,  greatly  increased  in  both  trade  and 
extent.  The  ruins  of  several  ecclesiastical  and  cas- 
tellated buildings  are  both  object*  of  interest  in 
themselves,  and  monuments  of  the  town's  antiquity 
and  comparatively  early  importance,  particularly  the 
remains  of  a  Carmelite  monastery,  founded  in  1300, 
by  the  family  of  Butler,  and  now  conri-ting  of  a 
tower  and  part  of  the  cross-aisle  of  the  church  ;  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  founded  also  by  the  family  of  But- 
ler ;  and  the  remains  of  a  smaller  building,  called 
the  Knights  Templars'  castle.  Among  the  modern 
public  edifices  are  a  neat  church,  an  infantry  barrack, 
a  bridge,  a  bridewell,  a  court-house,  a  market-bouse, 
a  fever-hospital,  and  a  poor-law  union  workhouse. 
But  Thurles  derives  its  distinguishing  character, 
both  architectural  and  social,  from  it*  being  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Galway,  the  most  decidedly 
Roman  Catholic  town  in  Ireland.  "  The  eye,"  ob- 
serves the  Catholic  Directory  for  1838,  "  is  struck 
with  the  number  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  edifice* 
sacred  to  religion  and  to  education.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  how  so  many  houses,  upon  such  a 
scale,  would  have  arisen  from  means  so  scanty,  and 
in  times  so  little  auspiciou*  to  the  growth  of  Catho- 
licity. In  the  midst  of  a  large  group  of  building* 
stands  the  archbishop's  residence,  which,  without 
being  a  costly,  is  yet  a  beautiful  and  commodious 
dwelling.  It  was  built  by  Dr.  James  Butter,  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Laffan,  at  his  private  expense.  The  cathedral  is  a 
simple  structure,  yet  noble  in  it*  simplicity,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  from  7,000  to  8,000  persons, 
with  a  magnificent  altar,  and  an  organ  second  to  none 
in  the  kingdom.  At  either  side  of  the  cathedral 
stands  a  convent,  one  of  Ursuline,  and  the  other  of 
Presentation  nuns,  both  very  prosperous  establish- 
ments. The  Ursuline  convent  was  founded  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Bray  in  the  year  1787.  Where  there 
was  at  first  but  a  "thatched  cottage,  you  may  now 
tee  more  than  one  range  of  large,  well  built  houses. 
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with  garden*  tastefully  laid  out.  stretching  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sair.  *  *  The  Presentation  con- 
vent is  a  very  fine  house.  You  do  not  know  which 
to  admire  most,  its  commanding  exterior,  or  the  sim- 
ple elegance  of  its  well-arranged  interior.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  specimen  of  the  purest  taste,  blended  with 
the  unostentatious  simplicity  of  religion.  The  con- 
vent chapel  is  Gothic,  and  very  beautiful."  Con* 
nected  with  the  convents  are  the  schools  noticed  in 
our  article  on  the  parish  ;  a  large  and  commodious 
schoolhouse  was  alto  erected  in  1815.  by  tbe  "  Re- 
ligious Brothers  of  tbe  Christian  Schools; "  and  there 
is  now,  in  addition,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  college. 

Thurles  is  the  market  for  tbe  sale  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  an  extensive  circumjacent  district 
of  country;  and  the  depot  for  the  supply  of  that 
district  with  all  the  innumerable  goods  of' a  general 
retail  trade.  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter- Monday,  Sept. 
21,  Dec.  21,  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month. 
Tbe  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts of  the  constabulary  of  tbe  north  riding  of  Tip- 
perary;  it  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  quarter-sessions 
and  petty-sessions,— the  latter  held  on  every  Satur- 
day,— and  it  has  two  loan  funds,  a  savings'  bank,  and 
branch-offices  of  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Tipperary  Joint  -  8toek  Bank.  In  1843.  the 
Thurles  loan  fund.  No.  1,  had  a  capital  of  £783, 
circulated  £5.374  in  2.434  loans,  realized  a  nett 
profit  of  £8  7«.  5d.,  and  bad  6  proprietors  of  its 
capital;  and  the  Thurles  agricultural  loan  fnnd  had 
a  capital  of  £1,292,  circulated  £5,727  In  2,223  loans, 
realized  a  nett  profit  of  £23  13s.  6d.,  and  had  27 
proprietors  of  its  capital.  The  public  conveyances 
in  1838  were  a  coach  to  Dublin,  a  mail-car  to'Kille- 
naule.  a  mail-ear  to  Kilkenny,  a  mail-car  to  Roscrea, 
a  car  to  Clonmel,  and  a  car  in  transit  between  Clon- 
incl  and  Roscrea.  The  main  trunk  of  the  Cork  and 
Limerick  Railway  from  Dublin,  as  projected  by  the 
Public  Commissioners,  passes  within  1  statute  mile 
of  Thurles.  Area  of  the  town,  321  acres.  Pop., 
in  1881.  7.084  ;  in  1841.  7,523.  Houses  1.222. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  527 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  001 ;  in  other  pursuits,  427. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 65  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  702 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  748;  on  means  not  specified, 
40.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  1,415;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  424;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,192. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  832 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  760 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,014. 

The  Thurles  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  23d ; 
and  was  declared  on  March  28,  1839.  It  lies  wholly 
within  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  comprehends  an 
area  of  125,139  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop. 
of  64,237.  The  number  of  its  ex-officio  and  its 
elected  guardians  is  respectively  10  and  31 .  Its  elec- 
toral divisions,  together  with  the  number  of  valued 
tenements  in  each,  is,  in  the  barony  of  Kilnemanagh, 
Moyaliffe,  446, — Templebeg,  400, — and  Borriso- 
leagb,  1,109;  in  the  barony  of  Ikerrin,  Temple- 
tuohy,  437, — and  Templeree,  251  ;  in  the  barony  of 
Slieveardagh,  Buolick,  193.— Kileooley.  486,— and 
Fennor,  230;  and  in  the  baron v  of  Eliogurty,  Thurles, 
2, 258, —Holy  cross,  309  Moycarkv.  354,— Bally- 
moreen,  143, — Borris,442, — Moyne,534, — Raheaity, 
534, — Templemore,  1,013, — East  Loughmore,  269, 
—West  Loughmore,  377,-Drom,  457,— Inch.  212, 
—and  Ballycahill,  193.  The  number  of  valued 
tenements  within  the  Kilnemanagh  districts  is  2,015, 
— within  the  Ikerrin  districts,  6H8, — within  the 
Slieveardagh  districts,  938, — within  the  Eliogurty 
districts,  6,730,— within  the  entire  union,  10,371 "; 
and  of  these,  5,670  were  valued  under  £5,— 1.N73, 


under  £10,-932,  under  £15.-603.  under  £20.— 

356,  under  £25.-219,  under  £30  241,  under  £40. 

—137,  under  £50,— and  340.  at  and  above  £50. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£1 10.473  6s.;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is 
10.895;  and  of  these.  1,716  were  rated  for  a  valua- 
tion not  exceeding  £1,  — 1,6.32,  not  exceeding  £2, — 
1,1 35  not  exceeding  £3, — 770,  not  exceeding  £4, — 
and  594,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was 
contracted  for  on  July  6,  1840, — to  be  completed  in 
June,  1841,— to  cost  £5.840  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £1,260  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — 
to  occupy  a  site  of  6|  acres,  purchased  for  £1,000, 
— and  to  contain  accommodation  for  700  paupers. 
The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Nov. 
7.  1842;  tbe  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6. 
1843,  was  £208  16s.  7*d.  |  and  the  total 
expenditure  was  £1,030  10s.  Id.  During  the 
year  ending  on  Sept.  29,  1843,  tbe  amount  of  poor- 
rate  collected  was  £278  lis.,  tbe  other  receipts  were 
£1  Is.  8d.,  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  union  at  the 
commencement  of  the  half  year  was  £348  6s.  2 Id., 
the  balance  against  the  union  at  the  close  of  tbe  half 
year  was  £94  3s.  3Jd.,  the  amount  of  expenses  on 
account  of  electoral  division  paupers  was  £476  17s. 
8d.,  the  amount  of  expenses  on  account  of  union 
paupers  was  £2  12s.  10d.,  and  the  proportion  of 
establishment  charges  was  £242  lis.  8d.  The  num- 
ber of  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  217. 
The  medical  charities  within  the  union  are  fever 
hospitals  at  Thurles  and  Templemore,  and  dispen- 
saries at  Thurles,  Borrisoleagb,  Littleton,  Temple- 
more, Templetuohv,  and  Ballinontv  and  Kilcoolev, 
and,  in  1839-40,  they  received  £526  7s.  Hd.  from 
subscription,  £715  its.  8d.  from  public  grants,  and 
£14  3s.  9\d.  from  other  sources,  and  expended  £594 
I9s.  1 1  jd.  in  salaries  to  medical  officers,  £203  9s. 
!>;•).  for  medicines,  and  £508  18s.  5\d.  for  contin- 
gencies. The  Thurles  fever  hospital  contains  52 
beds,  but  could  accommodate  from  70  to  80  patients ; 
It  is  attended  bv  4  physicians,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £17  10s. ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
ponded  £360  10s.  5d.,  and  admitted  504  patients. 
The  Thurles  dispensary  serves  for  a  district  con- 
taining a  pop.  of  15,658;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex; 
£162  9s.  lid.,  and  made  15,140 
medicine  to  2,133  patients. 

TIAQUIN.    See  Tyaqcyn. 

TIBBERAGHNY.    See  Tippkrachsey. 

TIBOHINE,  or  Taugiiboyne,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Frenchpark,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
It  contains  the  town  of  Frenchpark  and  the  vilbge 
of  Lopchclynn  :  see  these  articles.    Length,  east- 
north-eastward,  12£  miles;  extreme  breadth,  5(; 
area,  44,092  acres.  3  roods,  3  perches, — of  which 
867  acres,  1  rood,  19  perches  arc  water.    Pop.,  in 
1831.  16,460;  in  1841,  17,804.  Houses  3,214.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  15.759;  in  1841. 
16,987.    Houses  3,071.    One  half  or  upwards  of 
the  whole  surface  is  bog ;  most  of  the  remainder  con- 
sists of  inferior  land,  and  has  a  bleak  and  haggard 
appearance ;  and  almost  the  only  spots  of  pleasant 
character  are  tbe  immediate  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Loughglynn,  and  especially  the  demesne  an?  imme- 
diate environs  of  Frenchpark.    The  highest  ground, 
Buckhill,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  parish,  am  has 
an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  416  feet.  Thel»ke 
of  Loughglynn  is  the  largest  sheet  of  water,  ananas 
a  surface-elevation  above  sea-level  of  284  feet ;  a?, 
the  other  lakes  are  Loughs  Cloonagh,  Errit,  «ui< 
Cloonacally, — tbe  last  of  which  has  a  surface-eleva- 
tion above  sea-level  of  270  feet.  The  river  Breeogue 
flows  along  (tart  of  tbe  eastern  boundary,  and  recei  ves 
from  the  interior  the  rivulets  of  Carricknabraber  and 
Annageeragh.    Loughglynn  commm  ieates  both  with 
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the  rivulets  of  Francis  and  Cloonard,  and  with  the 
;  and  the  last  of  these  streams  waters 


river  Lung 

most  of  the  western  district,  and  receives  the  tri- 
bute of  the  Annaderryboy.  The  principal  residences, 
additional  to  French  park -house,  are  Sheepwalk- 
bouse,  French's-lodge,  Ratra,  Mullen,  Cloonshan- 
ville-cottage,  Lougbglynn-house,  Rook-Island,  Kil- 
tymaine,  Silverfield,  Cahir,  Derry-lodpe,  and  Errit- 
lodge.  The  road  from  Boyle  to  Tuam,  and  that 
from  Roscommon  to  Swineford,  intersect  each  other 
in  the  interior.  In  1849,  the  Tibohine  Loan  Fund 
I  capital  of  £616,  circulated  £3,193  in  1,168 
realized  a  nett  profit  of  £42  7s.  7d.,  expended 
for  charitable  purposes  £40  10s.  10d.,  and  belonged 

wholly  to  one  proprietor  This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Titfie 
composition,  £347  Is.  6,d. ;  glebe,  £29  15s.  4d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectory  of  Tibohine 
constitutes  the  corps  of  the  prebend  of  Artaugh; 
and  the  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Lisron- 
agh,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore,  but  is  resident  in  Tibo- 
hine. The  perpetual  curacy  of  Loughglynn  is  within 
the  parish  and  benefice  of  Tibohine ;  and  the  follow- 
ing statistics  are  all  exclusive  of  the  district  assigned 
to  that  curacy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,336.  The  church 
is  situated  about  2  miles  west-north- west  of  French- 
park,  and  was  built  about  a  century  ago,  at  a  cost 
now  unknown.  Sittings  150 ;  attendance  40.  Three 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively 900.  700,  and  500;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  167,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  6,552 ;  and  14  daily  schools — 
one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £10  a-year  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  advantages  worth 
about  £10  from  Mr.  French,  and  two  with  respec- 
tively £8  and  £20  from  Lord  Dillon— had  on  their 
books  719  boys  and  401  girls. 

TIBRACH.  See  Tipperachney. 
TICKILLEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East 
Shelmalier,  3ft  miles  north-west  of  Wexford,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south-eastward,  2 J 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  1ft;  area,  2,866  acres,  2 
roods,  37  perches, — of  which  799  acres,  2  roods,  6 
perches  form  a  detached  district  of  1ft  mile  by  ft, 
situated  2ft  miles  to  the  east.  The  detached  dis- 
trict contains  part  of  the  village  of  Castle-Bridge  : 
which  see.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,185;  in 
1841,  1,260.  Houses  198.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  1831,  1,015  ;  in  1841,  1.112.  Houses  172. 
The  main  body  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Slaney,  down  to  a  perch  or  two  below  Ferry- 
Carrig ;  and  the  detached  district  extends  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sow,  down  to  the  vicinity  of  its 
embouchure,  and  of  the  village  of  Castle- Bridge. 
The  banks  of  the  Slaney  within  the  main  body  are 
powerfully  picturesque;  and  the  whole  parochial 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  some  sandy  and  un- 
profitable ground,  consists  of  good  land,  and  possesses 
a  large  aggregate  of  artificial  decoration.  "  There 
■re  few  views  more  striking  than  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  bridge  of  Ferry-Carrig,  nor  do  we 
remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  a  more  striking 
combination  of  objects.  Above  the  bridge,  the 
windings  of  the  broad  tidal  river,  with  it*  high  and 
partially  wooded  banks  j  below,  the  expanded  estu- 
ary, with  its  cultivated  slopes;  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  the  roads  which  have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  exhibiting  the  manifold  contortions  and  dis- 
ruptions of  the  schistose  strata ;  the  long  and  simple 
timber  bridge,  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
connecting  the  above  roads ;  the  grey  and  time-hon- 
oured walls  of  the  castle  of  Ferry-Carrig,  which 
crowns  the  steep,  and  presides  over  the  romantic 
scene— all  combine  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even 
111. 


The  principal  residences 
body  of  the  parish  are  Killowen- 
house,  Newtown -house,  Moat-park,  and  Percy- 
lodge, — the  last  the  seat  of  Mr.  Trake;  and  the 
principal  within  the  detached  district  are  Seaview, 
Edenvale-house,  and  Ballvbeggan-house.  The  ruins 
of  two  churches  stand  in  respectively  the  main  body 

and  the  detached  district  This  parish  is  a  vicarage 

of  two  parts,  or  rather  a  double  vicarage,  in  the  dio. 
of  Ferns.  The  larger  vicarial  section  is  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Kilpatricr  :  which  see.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £00;  plebe.  £9.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £63  7s.  9*1. ;  and  Bre  impropriate 
in  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants 
consisted  of  71  Churchmen,  3  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  (>60  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school.  The  smaller  vicarage 
section  is  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardcolme  :  which 
sec.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £29 
19s.  4d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £28  13s.  6d.;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate  in  Lord  Portsmouth.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Castle-Bridge,  but 
not  within  the  Tickillen  part  of  that  village.  In 
1834,  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  32  Churchmen,  12 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  455  Roman  Catholics. 

TICKMACREVAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  contains 
the  town  of  Glenarm,  and  part  of  the  village  of 
Carnlough  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  south- 
ward, 8  miles ;  breadth,  from  1  ft  to  41  ;  area,  20.500 
acres,  3  roods,  22  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,859; 
in  1841,  4,443.  Houses  720.  But  these  measure- 
ments and  statistics  include  also  the  parish  of  Tem- 
pleocghter  :  which  see.  The  surface  extends 
southward  from  the  village  of  Carnlough,  yet  is 
bounded,  over  scarcely  4  miles,  bv  the  north  chan- 
nel ;  and  it  consists  principally  of  a  section  of  the 
mountains,  escarpments,  and  glens,  upon  the  abrupt 
eastern  face  of  the  great  tabular  trap  district  of  An- 
trim, and  of  the  portion  of  superb  sea-coast  which 
lies  round  the  head  of  Glenarm  bay,  and  is  adorned 
with  the  woods  and  other  embellishments  of  the 
demesne  of  Glenarm  castle.  The  summit  of  Collin- 
Top,  a  little  beyond  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  parish,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,419 
feet.  The  hamlet  of  Straidkelly,  on  the  coast  be- 
tween Glenarm  and  Carnlough,  had,  in  1831,  a  pop. 
of  172.  The  fine  new  coast  road,  from  Larne  to 
Cushendall  and  Ballycastle,  passes  along  the  sea- 
board This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and,  together  with 

the  included  rectory  of  Templcoughter,  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition, 
£240 ;  glebe,  £46  7s.  6d.  Gross  income,  £286  7s. 
6d. ;  nett,  £267  12«.  9d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
church  is  situated  at  Glenarm,  and  was  built  about 
62  years  ago,  at  the  private  expense  of  the  Antrim 
family,  and  enlarged  in  1822,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£276  18s.  5}d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  400;  attendance,  from  100  to  150.  The 
two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  have  an  attendance 
of  respectively  150and90.  The  Methodist  meeting- 
house has  an  attendance  of  30.  The  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
250  and  335 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  499  Churchmen,  1,622  Pres- 
byterians, and  1,930  Roman  Catboucs;  4  Sunday 
schools  were  usually  attended  by  about  172  scholars ; 
and  7  daily  schools— one  of  which  at  Glenarm  was 
salaried  with  £10  a-year  from  a  legacy,  one  with  £8 
from  the  National  Board,  and  one  with  £1  from  the 
rector— had  on  their  books  200  boys  and  114  girls. 
In  1843,  one  National  school  at  Fayatown  was  sal- 
aried with  £8  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  34  boys  and  26  girU ;  one  at  Harp 
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hall,  with  £8  13*.  4d.,  and  had  60  boys  and  37  girls; 
one  at  Knockstaken,  with  £8  6s.  8d.,  and  had  22 
boys  and  15  girls  ;  one  at  Cornalbana,  with  £7  6*. 
8d.  and  had  29  boys  and  17  girls;  and  one  at  Au.h- 
agasb,  with  XI 2,  and  had  42  boy*  and  42  girl*. 

TIDAVNET.    See  Tbdavket. 

TIELLIN.    See  Teeun. 

TIERKELLY,  a  chalybeate  well  in  the  parish  of 
Drumballyroney,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  near  Drumballyroney  church, 
and  near  the  road  from  Rat  hfri  land  to  BalUnahinch, 
2  mile*  north-north-east  of  Rathfriland.  "  Tier- 
kelly  water,"  say*  Mr.  Atkuison,  "is  a  very  strong 
chalybeate,  a*  appear*  from  its  thick  blue  scum,  from 
its  striking  a  claret  colour  with  galls,  and  a  durable 
blue  from  log-  wood.  Whilst  it  appears  by  these  trials 
to  be  well  saturated  with  iron,  it  is  otherwise  ex- 
ceedingly light,  and  free  from  any  considerable  mix- 
ture of  heteroi 
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water  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  used ;  but  from  several 
casual  trials,  has  been  etfectual  for  the  scurvy,  both 
internally  and  externally  used." 

TIERSHAN  AGHAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ballyheigue,  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster.   Area,  19  acres.   Pop.,  in  1841,  222.  Houses 
34.    It  is  a  very  poor  place,  containing  not  one  tol- 
erably good  house,  and  only  three  houses  above  the 
class  of  the  most  miserable  cabins. 
TIFFERNAN.    See  Tvfkrnan. 
TIHALLEN.    See  Tehallon. 
TIKILLEN.    See  Ticbullen. 
TILLEN.    See  Teeliw. 

TIMAHOE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clane,  3) 
miles  north  by  west  of  Robertstown,  co.  Kildare, 
Leinster.  Length,  southward,  4}  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  3 ;  area,  9,896  acres,  39  perches, — of  which 
10  acres,  30  perches  are  reservoir  for  the  supply  of 
the  Grand  Canal.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,527;  in  1841, 
1,680.  House*  276.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
surface,  comprising  very  nearly  all  the  western  and 
the  northern  districts,  is  part  of  the  bog  of  Timahoe 
[see  next  article] ;  but  the  remainder  consists,  in 
general,  of  good  land.  The  highest  ground,  Drum- 
achon,  situated  in  the  north-west,  and  surrounded 
with  bog,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  311  feet. 
The  Grand  Canal  draws  supply  from  the  interior, 
and  passes,  on  it*  summit-level,  very  near  the  south- 
ern boundary,  yet  does  not  come  within  the  parochial 
limits.  Timahoe  hamlet  and  Timahoe-house  are 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre.  The  other  chief  ham- 
lets are  Skeagbard  and  Cappagh  ;  the  other  chief 
residences  are  CordurT-house,  Hodgestown-house, 
and  Coolcarrigan-house  ;  and  the  principal  antiquity 
is  the  ruin  of  Black  wood-castle.  The  road  from 
Robertstown  to  Enfield  passes  through  the  interior. 
— This  parish  is  a  rcctorv,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  composition,  £238; 
glebe,  £10.  Gross  income,  £248;  nett,  £231  17*. 
6d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  two  chaplaincies  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Grangegorman  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin,  and  is  non-resident  in  Timahoe.  A  curate 
receives  a  salary  of  £75.  There  i*  no  church  ;  and 
the  Protestants  attend  the  church  of  Ballinafogh. 
In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  14,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,541  ;  and  3 
on  their  books  44  boys  and  22  girls. 

TIMAHOE.  a  bog  in  the  parishes  of  Timahoe 
and  Ballinafagh,  barony  of  Clane,  in  the  parish  of 
Srullogestown,  barony  of  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilmcaguc,  barony  of  Connell,  and 
in  the  parishes  of  Kilpatrick,  Ardkill,  Mylarstown, 
nnd  Dunfierth,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Kildare, 
Leinster.  Its  length,  southward,  is  5|  miles;  its 
breadth  is  4}  ;  and  its  area  is  12,878  ac 


It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  an 
gravel  hills,  which  separates  it  from  the  ] 
and  which  extends  from  Muckland-hill  by  Dunfort  to 
Kilmurry ;  on  the  east,  by  the  high  ridge  which  ex- 
tends from  Graigue  by  Timahoe  and  Staplestown  to 
Doneda ;  on  the  south,  by  the  island  of  Allen  ;  and 
on  the  south-west,  and  west,  by  a  gravel  ridge, 
which  separates  it  from  the  large  bog  of  Lulliainorr. 
Its  highest  point  has  an  elevation  of  25  feet  above 
the  summit-level  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  280  ttet 
above  the  level  of  high  water  in  Dublin  bay,  and 
its  lowest  point  is  an  elevation  of  32  feet  below 
the  summit-level  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  232  feet 
above  the  level  of  high  water  in  Dublin  bay.  Its 
average  depth  is  about  25  feet ;  and  almost  every- 
where below  it  is  a  bed  of  tenacious  blue  clay,  vary- 
ing from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  superin- 
cumbent on  a  mass  of  mixed  clay  and  limestone  gravel 
of  unknown  depth.  Its  surface  is,  in  general,  ex- 
cessively wet;  and  in  some  places,  quagmires,  occa- 
sioned by  springs,  extend  a  mile  in  length.  The  esti- 
mated expense  of  reclaiming  the  bog  is  £21,470  2s. 

TIMAHOE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Foasy  or 
Timahoe,  barony  of  Cullenagh,  Queen's  co..  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from 
Maryborough  to  Leighlin-Bridge.  with  that  from 
Stradbally  to  Ballinakilly  and  Abbeyleix,  4  mile* 
south-south-west  of  Stradbally,  5}  south-soutb-ea-t 
of  Maryborough,  6}  north-north-east  of  Ballinakill, 
and  6|  north-east  of  Abbeyleix.  Its  uncorrupted  or 
original  name  was  Teach-Mocboe,  'the  house  of 
Mochoe  ;'  and  arose  from  the  foundation  of  a  monas- 
tic establishment,  which  monkish  annalists  date 
high  as  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century,  and  i 
to  a  St.  Mochoe.  The  actual  monastery,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  founded  by  O'More  of  Leix, 
probably  in  the  10th  century,  and  merely  dedicated 
to  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears  The  pile  is  said 
to  have  been  burned  in  1 142 ;  its  property  was  grant- 
ed, in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  family  of  Loftus; 
and  some  unimportant  remains  of  the  structure  still 
exist.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  are  a  pillar-tower, 
and  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  the 
family  of  Loftus;  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
is  an  ancient  rath  or  fort.  In  1642,  the  Irish  under 
General  Preston  were  defeated  near  Timahoe  by 
General  Monk.  Fairs  are  held  at  the  village  on 
April  5,  July  3,  and  Oct.  18.  Pop.,  in  1831,  96. 
Houses  9. 

TIMOGUE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Stradbally, 
2  miles  south-south-west  of  the  town  of  Stradbally. 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  northward,  2i  milei; 
extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area,  2,490  acres,  3  roods,  32 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  300;  in  1841,  367.  House* 
56.  The  land  is,  in  general,  very  good.  The  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  on  the  east  has  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  783  feet.  The  Straid  rivulet  runs  along  the 
west,  and  has  there  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of 
321  feet.  The  road  from  Stradbally  to  Timahoe 
passes  along  the  western  border.  The  only  other 
noticeable  objects  are  Timogue-house,  the  parisb- 

church,  and  the  site  of  a  castle  This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leigh- 
tin.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £158  19*. 
9d. ;  nett,  £115  3*.  lOd.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.  The  church  is  an  old  building,  of  un- 
known date  and  cost.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance  50. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  39,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  280 ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  w»< 
salaried  with  £6  a-year  from  subscription,  and  hsd 
on  its  books  18  boys  and  18  girls. 

T I  MO  LEAGUE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  but  chiefly 
in  the  barony  of  Ihane  and  Barryroe,  co.  Cork, 
r.    The  Ibanc  and  Barryroe  section  contains 
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the  small  town  of  Timolkaqck  :  see  next  article. 
Length  and  breadth  of  the  parish,  each  2  miles. 
Area  of  the  Carbery  section,  70S  acres ;  of  the  Ibane 
and  Barryroe  section,  2,165  acres.    Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  1,824;  in  1841,  1,686.  Houses 
904.    Pop.  of  the  Carbery  section,  in  1831,  286  ;  in 
1841.  292.    Houses  44.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Ibane  and  Barryroe  section,  in  1831,  818;  in 
1841.  759.    Houses  133.    Part  of  the  land  is  of  in- 
different  quality;  and  the  remainder  is  excellent. 
The  stream  and  the  little  estuary  of  the  Arigadeen, 
"  the  little  silver  river,"  wash  all  the  north  and  the 
east ;  and  a  tiny  affluent  of  the  estuary  waters  the 
interior.    Over  a  mile  before  reaching  the  town,  the 
Arigadeen  flows  in  a  serpentine  course,  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill ;  at  it*  reaching  the  town,  it  washes  the  walls 
of  an  ancient  castle,  flows  past  the  verge  of  the 
churchyard,  and  glides  beneath  the  walls  of  an  an- 
cient abbey;  and  it  then  expands  into  increased 
width  on  its  way  to  Courtmacsherry  bay,  and  woos 
the  eye  down  to  a  prospect  of  its  agreeable  sea- 
banks.    Among  the  seats  are  Umera-bouse,  Ti mo- 
league-house,  and  Barry's. Hall — the  second  the  re- 
sidence of  Colonel  T ravers,  and  the  third  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Lucas,  noticed  as  follows  by  Dr. 
Smith :  "  To  the  south-west  of  the  town,  on  a  ris- 
ing ground,  is  Barry's- Hall,  built  by  the  Hon.  Capt. 
Barry,  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Lord  Barrymore ;  it 
bas  a  prospect  of  part  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
comes  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
forming  an  handsome  basin,  interspersed  with  small 
islands." — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ross.    Tithe  com- 
position, £413  8s.  8|d. ;  glebe,  £15.   Gross  income, 
£428  8s.  8\d. ;  nett,  £367  7s.  7d.    Patron,  the 
diocesan.    The  church  was  built  in  1810,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £461  10s.  9*d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.    Sittings  110;  attendance  120.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  900 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilmaloda.    In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  161,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  1 ,545 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  had  on 
its  books  9  boys  and  31  girls  ;  and  5  daily  schools- 
one  of  which  was  about  to  become  connected  with 
the  National  Board,  one  was  salaried  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  and  £7 
from  subscription,  and  another  with  £6  from  sub- 
scription—were usually  attended  by  about  239  scho- 
lars. 

TIMOLEAGUE,  an  ancient  and  once  important, 
but  now  decayed  and  small  market  town,  in  the 
parish  of  Timoleague,  barony  of  Ibane  and  Barryroe, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arigadeen  estuary.  3  miles  above  its  expansion 
into  Courtmacsherry  bay,  4  miles  cast- north-east  of 
Clonakilty,  5  south-west  by  west  of  Kilbrittain,  7 
south -south- west  of  Bandon,  22}  south-west  by 
south  of  Cork,  and  148)  south-west  of  Dublin. 
**  The  former  eminence  of  this  place  chiefly  pro- 
ceeded from  a  religious  foundation,  whose  ruins  still 
exist,  and  are  worthy  of  the  traveller's  attention. 
The  abbey  of  Timoleague  has  been  attributed  to 
various  founders,  but  may  be  confidently  ascribed, 
on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  formerly  reposited 
in  its  archives,  to  William  Barry,  lord  of  Ibaun,  who 
died  on  the  17th  of  December,  1373.  The  establish- 
ment was  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  county,  to  which 
its  buildings  lent  an  ornament,  and  was  founded  for 
friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  Provincial  chap- 
ters of  the  order  were  held  within  its  walls  in  1536 
and  1563,  and  several  persons  of  distinction  were 
here  interred.  It  shared  the  common  fate  at  the 
date  of  the  suppression  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
but  was  repaired  in  the  year  1604,  and  restored,  for 


a  short  time,  to  purposes  of  secluded  piety,  by  some 
fervid  adherents  of  the  old  religion.    These  remains 
occupy  a  low,  but  lovely  and  peaceful  station,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Silver  stream,  whose  tide  laves  the 
ancient  but  still  firm  walls.    The  buildings  have 
been  long  since  deprived  of  their  rooting,  but  in 
other  respects  present  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
arrangements  that  prevailed  in  a  monastic  structure. 
They  comprise  the  principal  walls  of  the  abbey- 
church,  with  an  attached  cloister,  and  several  apart- 
ments, including  the  refectory.    In  the  choir  of  the 
church  are  the  fragments  of  monuments  erected  to 
members  of  several  ancient  families,  among  which 
have  been  noticed  those  of  MacCarty  Reagh  (placed 
near  the  centre  of  the  choir),  the  O'Cullanes,  and 
the  Lords  Courcey.    It  appears  from  the  obitual 
book  of  this  convent,  as  cited  by  Sir  James  Ware, 
that  the  steeple,  dormitory,  infirmary,  and  library 
were  rebuilt,  about  the  year  1500,  by  Edmond 
Courcey,  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  bad  been  a  friar  of 
this  house,  and  was  buried  here  in  1518.    The  choir 
is  of  an  earlier  date,  and  is  in  a  respectable,  but  not 
elaborate  or  costly  style  of  pointed  architecture.  The 
arcnes  ot  me  doors  ana  windows  are  ot  Drown  irec- 
stone  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  place  at 
which  this  stone  was  procured  is  probably  far  distant, 
it  not  being  known  that  any  similar  stone  exists  in 
the  neighbourhood.    It  appears  to  be  likely  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  place  was  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
fortunes  of  its  abbey ;  but  that  it  was  once  a  town  of 
considerable  notoriety  is  unquestionable.  At  the  end 
of  the  village  opposite  to  that  enriched  by  the  ruins 
of  the  monastery,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  sept  of  O'Shaughnessy.  It 
is  recorded  by  Smith  that  Timoleague  was  formerly 
much  frequented  by  Spaniards,  who  here  found  a  ready 
market  for  large  quantities  of  wine.    He  adds  that 
there  were,  in  those  busy  days,  no  less  than  fourteen 
taverns  in  this  town,  at  which  sack  was  sold.  What 
fertile  materials  are  afforded,  by  these  details,  for 
the  retrospective  fancy  of  a  writer  prone  to  people 
a  ruined  town  and  deserted  strand,  with  the  tenants 
of  a  past  day  1   What  mingled  scene?  of  ecclesiastical 
pomp  and  laical  merriment  1   A  stately  abbey,  with 
friars  of  the  grey  order,  clothed  in  their  gowns  and 
cowls ;  a  shore  crowded  with  Spaniards,  bearing  the 
produce  of  a  favourite  vintage  ;  and  fourteen  houses 
for  the  sale  of  sack  1 " — [Brewer's  Ireland.]  The 
modern  parish-church  is  a  neat  and  commodious  edi- 
fice.   Sloops  can  sail  up  the  estuary  of  the  Ariga- 
deen to  the  town,  and  lighters  can  sail  past  it.  Yet 
the  town,  though  advantageously  situated  for  trade, 
and  fitted  to  command  a  considerable  extent  of  cir- 
cumjacent country,  is  swamped  by  the  two  more 
eminent  towns  of  Clonakilty  and  Bandon,  and  has 
utterly  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance. 
Fairs  are  held  on  March  26,  July  5,  Aug.  21,  and 
Dec.  6.    A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the 
second  Monday  of  every  month.    A  dispensary  in 
the  town  is  within  the  Bandon  Poor-law  union; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £119  10s.  8d.,  and 
administered  to  3,018  patients.    Area  of  the  town, 
31  acres.   Pop.,  in  1831,  720;  in  1841,  635.  Houses 
127.    Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  50 ; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  59;  in  other  pursuits,  25. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 6;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  55;  on  their 
own  manual  labour.  70 ;  on  means  not  specified,  3. 

TIMOLIN,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
barony  of  East  Narragh  and  Rheban,  and  of  the 
county  of  Kildurc,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  villages 
of  Ballytori  and  Timolin  :  which  see.  Length, 
eastward,  •J\  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area,  2,289 
acres,  2  roods,  31  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census,  2,941,  and  according  to  the  Ert  le- 
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■iastical  Authorities,  3,139;  but  both  the  latter  of 
these  authorities  certainly,  and  the  former  proba- 
bly, include  the  parishes  of  Moome  and  BelaN  : 
which  see.    Pop.,  in  1841,  1,611.    Houses  256. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  998.  Houses 
159.    The  land  of  the  parochial  union  to  which  the 
parish  of  Timolin  belongs  varies  from  very  good  to 
very  bad ;  but,  in  a  general  view,  is  of  a  light  arable 
quality,  and  averages  in  annual  value  about  26s.  per 
plantation  acre.    The  rivulet  Qriese  flows  along  the 
western  boundary.    A  cavern  occurs  in  the  north- 
eastern district.    The  road  from  Castle-I>ermot  to 
Leighlin-bridge  passes  through  the  interior.  The 
principal  residences  are  Ballytore-hill,  Griesemount, 
Griese-park,  Retreat-house,  the  Cottage,  and  Bal- 
lytore-house. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio. 
of  Dublin.    The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
4*63  15s.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £127  10s. ;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate  in  the  vicars  choral  and  chair- 
man of  Christ-church.    The  vicarages  of  Timolin, 
Moohe,  Rathtoole,  and  Killklan,  and  the  rec- 
tory of  Belan  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Timolin.    Length,  7  miles  ;  breadth,  3. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4,426.    Gross  income,  £458  15s.; 
nett,  £401  17s.  1  Ad.    Patron  of  Killelan,  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Bart. ;  of  the  other  parishes,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  hold*  also  the  benefice  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  the  city  and  dio.  of  Dublin,  and  the  sinecure  and 
unendowed  prebend  of  Timothan  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick's ;  but  he  is  resident  in  Timolin.  The 
church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost  of  erection ;  and 
was  repaired  and  new-roofed  in  1816,  at  the  cost  of 
£349  3s.  4|d.,  raised  by  parochial  assessment;  and 
enlarged  in  1823,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £415  7s.  ft  Id. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.    Sittings  300 ; 
attendance  110.    The  Quakers'  meeting-house  has 
an  attendance  of  from  50  to  60.    The  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  700 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Castle- Dermot.    In  1831,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  consisted  of  311  Churchmen,  47 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,781  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  those  of  the  union  consisted  of  360  Churchmen, 
47  Protestant  dissenters,  and  4,019  Roman  Catholics. 
In  1834,  one  daily  school  in  the  parish  made  no  re- 
turn of  its  attendance  ;  and  4  other  daily  schools  in 
the  parish  had  on  their  books  213  boys  and  204  girls. 
The  school  which  made  no  report  was  a  Quakers' 
school,  chiefly  for  boarders  ;  one  of  the  other  schools 
was  parochial,  and  aided  by  the  vicar  and  by  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice ;  and  another 
was  partially  supported  by  subscription. 

TIMOLIN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Timolin, 
barony  of  East  Narragh  and  Rheban,  co.  Kildare, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Castle-Der- 
mot  to  Leighlin-bridge,  lj  mile  south  of  Ballytore, 
and  4  it  miles  north  by  east  of  Castle- Dermot.  Its 
original  or  uncorrupted  name  is  T  each-Moling ;  and 
arose  from  a  monastic  establishment  which  is  alleged, 
though  on  no  very  clear  or  credible  authority,  to 
have  been  founded  here,  in  the  seventh  century,  by 
a  St.  Moling  of  Ferns.  The  alleged  monastery  does 
not  pretend  to  be  known  to  record  subsequent  to 
the  year  927;  yet  the  monkish  chronicler,  Friar 
Clynn,  narrates, — according  to  the  Montmorency 
MSS.  quoted  by  Mr.  Brewer, — "  that,  during  the 
Easter  holidays,  anno  1323,  Philip  O'Callan,  to 
whom  Timolin  then  belonged,  his  son,  and  many 
persons  of  his  sept,  were  slain  by  Edmond  le  Botiller, 
rector  of  Tullow.  and  the  cantons;  who  afterwards 
set  fire  to  O  Callan's  church  of  Thamolyn,  which 
they  burned  to  ashes,  with  the  men,  women,  and 
children  therein,  not  sparing  the  relics  of  St.  Moling." 
In  the  reign  of  John,  anunnery  was  founded  at  Timo- 
lin, by  Robert  Fitz-Richard,  lord  of  Narragh.  About 


the  same  period,  and  by  the  same  person,  a  castle 
was  erected  at  the  village  ;  it  was  a  military  post  of 
some  consequence  in  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing that  of  its  erection,  and  continued  to  be  so  down 
to  modern  times ;  and,  in  the  17th  century,  it  wa* 
taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  and  in  spite  of 
Commissioners,  named  by  the  contending  parties, 
being  actually  engaged  in  adjusting  terms  of  peace— 
its  garrison  were,  by  order  of  the  Lords -justice* 
Parsons  and  Borlace,  put  to  the  sword.  In  1843, 
the  Timolin  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £287.  cireu- 
£2,129  in  967  loans,  and  belonged  to  30  proprie- 
tors. Fairs  are  held  on  Easter-Monday,  and  June 
28.  Area  of  the  village,  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
228;  in  1841,  172.    Houses  26. 

TIMON.    See  Ttmon. 

TIMOOLE.    See  Ttmole. 

TIMOTHAN.    See  Timouw. 

TINEHELY.  a  small  market  and  post  town  in 
the  parish  of  Kilcommon,  barony  of  South  Ballina- 
cor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  rivulet 
Derry,  and  on  the  road  from  Shillelagh  to  Wicklow, 
which  is  that  also  from  Carnew  to  Rathdrum,  5* 
miles  north  by  east  of  Carnew.  6J  south-west  of 
Aughrim,  141  south-west  of  Rathdrum,  and  44* 
south-south-west  of  Dublin.  It  occupies  a  romantic 
site  among  the  broken  grounds  skirttng  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  which  extend  from  Glen- Aughrim  to 
the  vicinity  of  Newtownbarry ;  and  it  is  overhung, 
on  the  west,  by  a  summit  which  has  an  altitude  of 
1,312  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Both  this 
summit  and  others  nearly  as  high  in  the  vicinitr, 
command  extensive  views  of  the  valley  toward  Augh- 
rim, the  mountain  ranges  which  flank  it,  various  ad- 
jacent heights,  and  the  comparatively  low  tract  of 
country  which  extends  to  the  west.  The  town  was 
entirely  destroyed  during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  but 
was  soon  after  rebuilt  in  an  improved  manner  under 
the  encouragement  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  lord  of  the  manor;  and  it  now  pre- 
sents  a  neat  and  agreeable  appearance,  and  ha*  a 
rather  handsome  market-house  and  sessions-house,  a 
dispensary,  a  soap  manufactory,  a  tan-yard,  a  few 
retail  shops,  an  extensive  flour-mill,  and  a  comfort- 
able little  inn  and  small  posting  establishment.  The 
dispensary  is  within  the  Shillelagh  Poor-law  union; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £111  2s.  4d.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  1,409  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  Jan.,  Feb.  7,  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  March,  the  second  Wednesday  of  April,  May 
8,  June  4,  the  Wednesday  after  June  24,  the  third 
Wednesday  of  July,  Aug.  7,  the  first  Wednesday  of 
Sept.  and  Oct.,  Nov.  7,  and  the  second  Wednesday 
of  Dec.  The  town  is  a  constabulary  station,  and 
the  seat  of  courts  of  quarter-sessions  and  petty-ses- 
sions,— the  latter  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  The  Earl  of  Strafford,  usually  designated 
"the  unfortunate,"  was  proprietor  of  the  manor  of 
Tinehely,  in  common  with  a  vast  extent  of  adjacent 
estate  ;  and  he  commenced  at  Coolrus,  about  4  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  the  erection  of  a  splendid  man- 
sion closely  similar  to  that  of  Jegginstown  Palace, 
also  begun  by  him,  in  the  vicinity  of  Naas.  Some 
ruins  of  the  mansion  still  exist  and  bear  popularly 
the  name  of  Black  Tom's  Buildings;  and  the  por. 
tions  of  the  ruins  which  have  disappeared  supplied 
stones  and  bricks  for  the  construction  of  many  of  the 
town's  private  houses.  Closely  adjoining  the  town 
is  the  villa  of  Townview,  the  residence  of  Lieut. 
Moreton ;  and  about  3}  miles  distant  is  Cooiattii;- 
Park,  the  interesting  and  only  Irish  seat  of  Esri 
Fitzwilliam.  Area  of  the  town,  26  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  575;  in  1841,  640.   Houses  99.   Families  en» 

I ployed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  44;  in  manufacture* 
and  trade,  61 ;  in  other  pursuits,  16.    Families  dt- 
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pendent  chiefly  on  property  and  profession*,  7 ;  on 
tiie  directing  of  labour,  64 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour.  50. 

TINNEHINCH,  or  Tinnahinch,  a  barony  in 
the  extreme  north-west  of  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It 
it  bounded,  on  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  north- 
east, by  King's  county ;  on  the  south-east,  by  the 
barony  of  Portnebinch ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the 
baronies  of  West  Maryborough  and  Upperwoods. 
Its  length,  eastward,  is  llj  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  7;  and  its  area  is  54, 187  acre*,  15  perches, 
— of  which  108  acres,  2  roods,  20  perches  are  water. 
The  south-west  district  is  occupied  by  a  portion  of 
the  Slievebloom  mountains ;  a  large  proportion  of 
the  other  districts  is  unprofitable  bog ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, though  generally  arable  and  tolerably  fer- 
tile, is  too  minutely  subdivided  into  small  farms,  and 
does  not  produce  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  the  local 
use  of  the  population.  The  "water-shed  of  the  Slieve- 
bloom mountains,  called  the  Cones,  forms  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  southern  boundary ;  and  the  water- 
shed, called  the  Ridge  of  Cappard,  ranges  within 
the  interior.    Baunreaghcony,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Cones,  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
1,676  feet;  the  Antonian,  the  loftiest  summit  of  the 
Ridge  of  Cappard,  has  an  altitude  of  1,114  feet ,  and 
three  summits  in  the  interior  of  the  south-western 
district,  and  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Ridge  of 
Cappard,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  1,054,  1.261, 
and  1,359  feet.    Lough  Annaghmore  lies  on  the 
north-western  boundary  ;  and  the  rivulets  Clodiagh, 
Oorragh,  Glenlahan,  Glenbarrow,  Murglasb,  and 
Owenass—  all,  except  the  first  and  the  second,  afflu- 
ents or  rather  head-streams  of  the  Barrow,  effect  the 
drainage  of  most  of  the  barony, — while  the  Barrow 
itself,  after  being  formed  by  two  of  the  streams, 
flows  eastward  through  the  interior. — This  barony 
contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Castlebrack, 
Kilmanman,  Rearymore,  and  Rosenallis.    The  only 
town  is  part  of  Mountmellick ;  and  the  principal  vil- 
lages are  Clonaslee  and  Rosenallis.    Pop.,  in  1831, 
17,113;  in  1841.  17,910.    Houses  3,011.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,126;  in  manufac- 
tures  and  trade,  880 ;  in  other  pursuits,  332.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
83;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,247;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  1,887;  on  means  not  specified,  121. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  3,545;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,701;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,640. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,067 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 

2.826;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,051  

Tinnehinch  barony  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law 
union  of  Mountmellick.  The  total  number  of  tene- 
ments valued  is  3,749;  and  of  these,  2,749  were 
valued  under  £5.— 503,  under  £10,-181,  under 
£15,— 109,  under  £20,— 65,  under  £25,-31,  under 
£30,-35,  under  £40,-26,  under  £50,— and  50,  at 
and  above  £50. 

TINNEHINCH,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Reary- 
more, barony  of  Tinnehinch,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  rivulet  Barrow  or  Glenbarrow,  and 
on  the  road  from  Mountmellick  to  Frankford,  2  miles 
east  by  south  of  Clonaslee.  The  Barrow  at  the  point 
of  passing  below  Tinnehinch  Bridge,  has  an  eleva- 
tion above  sea-level  of  352  feet.  Pop.  of  the  hamlet 
not  specially  returned. 

TINNEHINCH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mullins,  barony  of  Lower  St.  Mullins,  co.  Carlow, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  western  verge  of  the 
county,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Barrow, 
directly  opposite  to  Graiguenamanagh,  so  as  to  form 
a  suburb  of  that  town,  5  miles  south  by  west  of 
Borris.    The  ruined  castle  of  T 


seat  of  the  Butlers,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
river's  banks  adjacent  to  the  village ;  and  the  ruins 
of  St.  Michael's  church,  St.  Michael's  burying- 
ground,  and  St.  Michael's  Well,  are  in  the  near 
vicinity.  A  fair  is  held  on  Sept.  29.  Area  of  the 
village,  16  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  221.    Houses  40. 

TINNEHINCH,  the  secluded  but  beautiful  seat 
of  James  Grattan,  Esq.,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
parish  of  Powerscourt,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Bray,  adjacent  to  the  glen  of  the  Dargle  and  to  the 
demesne  of  Powerscourt,  *  of  a  mile  south-south- 
west of  Enniskerry.  See  Dargle  and  Powers- 
court.  It  possesses  surpassing  interest  as  the  place 
where  the  celebrated  orator  Grattan  composed,  and 
often  recited,  the  speeches  which  have  immortalized 
his  name  in  literature.  "  The  house  is  of  moderate 
dimensions,  and  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill, 
richly  wooded  through  its  whole  ascent.  A  lawn 
extends  to  the  silver  bosom  of  the  river,  and  the 
grounds  attacneu  to  Hie  resiaence  were  ornameniaiiy 
planted  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Grattan.  But 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  demesne  are  borrowed 
from  the  splendid  improvements  of  Powerscourt,  the 
whole  charms  of  which  territory  conduce  towards  its 
decoration.  At  this  place— on  a  spot  thus  deeply 
retired,  amidst  some  of  the  most  captivating  scenery 
of  a  country  he  truly  loved — the  late  admired  orator, 
and  venerated  friend  of  mankind,  passed  the  evening 
of  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  public.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  expatiate  on  the  interest 
which  Tinnehinch  must  retain  with  a  very  distant 
posterity  from  its  connection  with  a  man  so  illus- 
trious. The  refinements  of  mental  pleasure  blend 
with  each  inanimate  object ;  and  when  the  feelings 
of  party  shall  have  subsided  in  utter  coldness,  and 
his  name  be  no  longer  hailed  with  popular  acclama- 
tion, this  spot  must  remain  consecrated  to  genius 
and  patriotic  benevolence."    [Brewer's  Ireland.] 

TINTERN,  or  Kikneagh,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Shelburne,  3  miles  north  of  Fethard,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Salt- 
mills  :  which  see.  Length,  southward,  3|  miles; 
extreme  breadth.  3;  area,  6,863  acres,  39  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,602;  in  1841.  2,680.  Houses  421. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,509.  Houses 
394.  The  surface  slowly  declines  to  the  north-west 
side  of  Bannow  bay  ,  and  is  not  diversified  with 
either  mountain  or  remarkable  hill.  The  rivulets 
Tintern  and  Black  water  effect  the  drainage  south- 
ward to  Bannow  bay.    About  one-half  of  the  land 


south  by 
In  neb  inch, 


bay 

is  arable ;  and  the  remainder  is  chiefly 
pasture.  The  number  of  townlands  is  32.  Tur- 
baries are  abundant.  The  climate — in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  general  dryness  of  the  soil — is 
healthy.  A  few  quarries  of  building  stone  are 
worked.  Sea-sand,  of  a  kind  suited  to  manurial 
purposes,  is  abundant.  The  bay  of  Bannow  pro- 
duces plenty  of  shell  and  other  fish ;  and  is  remark- 
able, in  particular,  for  large  cockles  and  oysters.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  at  Tintern ;  and  fairs  are  held 
on  May  12.  and  Sept.  21.  The  principal  hamlets 
are  Ballycullane,  Taylorstown,  Burkestown,  and 
Poundtown;  and  the  principal  residences  are  Tin- 
tern-abhey,  St.  Kieran's-house,  St.  Martin's  Villa, 
Tamlaght-house,  and  Ballinraun-house.  Ruins  of  a 
church  or  a  castle  exist  on  almost  every  townland ; 
and  Danish  raths  or  forts  are  numerous.  The  super- 
eminently interesting  objects,  however,  are  the  abbey, 
the  mansion,  the  demesne,  and  the  church  of  Tin- 
tern ;  which,  in  combination  with  Bannow  bay  and 
the  immediately  adjacent  coast,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  scenes  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford. "  Tinteni-abbey,  a  monastic  ruin  of  consider- 
able interest,  was  founded  by  Wiluam,  Earl  Marshal 
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of  England,  and  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  wedded  the 
lady  Elizabeth  de  Clare,  daughter  of  Earl  Strong- 
how  by  his  second  wife,  the  Prince**  Eva  Macmur- 
rough,  in  whose  right  he  claimed  the  lordship  of 
Leinster.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  when  in  great 
danger  at  sea,  made  a  vow  that,  in  case  he  escaped, 
he  would  found  an  abbey  on  the  spot  where  he  landed 
in  safety.  His  bark  found  shelter  in  Bannow  Bay, 
and  he  religiously  performed  his  vow  by  founding 
this  abbey,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  filled  with  Cistercian  monks,  whom  he  brought 
from  Tintern  in  Monmouthshire,  a  monastery  that 
owed  its  foundation  to  the  house  of  de  Clare.  The 
new  abbey  of  Tintern  was  richly  endowed  by  the 
founder,  but  experienced  some  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Archdall  that,  in  the  year 
1447.  '  the  lands  belongir  g  to  it  being  very  much 
wasted,  and  the  abbot  having  rebuilt  the  bouse  at 
his  own  particular  cost  and  charge,  it  was  enacted 
by  parliament  that  the  abbot  of  Tintern  should  not 
in  future  be  compelled  to  attend  parliaments,  or  other 
great  councils.'  After  the  dissolution  of  religious 
Douses,  the  buildings  and  appurtenances  of  this  mon- 
astery were  granted  bv  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Anthony 
Colclough  (afterwards  Sir  Anthony  Colclough, 
knight),  to  hold  in  capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of  26s. 
4.1.  Irish  money.  By  the  Colclough  family  a  part 
of  the  structure  was  converted  into  a  mansion,  still 
their  residence ;  and  many  of  the  dependent  chapels 
and  outer  buildings  were  removed  at  different  times, 
the  stone  being  used  in  erecting  the  parish-church, 
and  a  neat  bridge  thrown  over  the  meandering  river 
that  waters  the  demesne.  The  abbey,  which  still 
constitutes  a  commanding  and  picturesque  object, 
stands  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  near  the 
stream  above  noticed,  which  falls  into  the  hay  of 
Bannow.  The  abbey  church  was  a  handsome  build- 
ing, in  the  pointed  style,  designed  after  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  Dunbrody  Abbey,  but  not  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale.  The  walls  are  still  entire,  with  a 
square  tower  rising  from  the  centre ;  but  scarcely 
any  traces  of  architectural  ornament  are  now  to  be 
discovered.  The  present  mansion  is  chiefly  formed 
from  the  chancel  of  the  ancient  church,  and  is  not 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  liberal  domestic 
establishment.  Considerable  improvements  were 
projected,  and  many  were  commenced,  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Colclough,  who,  amongst  other  alterations, 
intended  to  restore  the  roof  of  the  venerable  abbey. 
The  gardens  are  extensive  and  are  entirely  enclosed 
with  long  ranges  of  substantial  wall."  [Brewer's 
Ireland.  J  Several  monuments  to  members  of  the 
Colclough  family  occur  in  the  parish-church ;  and 
the  chief  of  them  is  a  large  table  monument  of  black 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Anthony  Colclough. 
The  farm-houses  in  the  parish  usually  present  a  neat 
appearance,  being  white- washed,  covered  with  slate, 
and  Bhaded  with  trees — This  parish  is  an  impropri- 
ate rectory,  and  part  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Owehtduff  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £300,  and  belong  to  Cesar 
Colclough,  Esq.  The  church  was  built  in  1810,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £333  16s.  lid.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  sum  of  £369  4s.  7Jd. 
raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  130 ;  attend- 
ance 180.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an 
attendance  of  respectively  1,000  and  1,400;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Owenduff  and  Clongeen.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  244,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2.396 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  had 
on  its  books  23  boys  and  13  girls ;  and  7  daily  schools 
— one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £8  a-year  from 
Mr.  Colclough— were  usually  attended  by  about  198 
scholars. 


TIPPER,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  North  Na*«, 
1}  mile  east  by  south  of  the  town  of  Naas,  co.  K  l- 
dare,  Leinster.  Length,  west-south -westward,  21 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  24 ;  area,  3.288  acre*.  I 
rood,  27  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831.  821;  in  1841. 
661.  Houses  114.  The  surface  is  low;  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  land  below  medium  quality  ■ 
and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Kill  to  Bally  more- 
Eustace.  The  seats  are  Craddockstown  •  house. 
Tipper-house,  and  Newtown-house.  The  principal 
hamlet  is  Beggar's- End. — This  parish  is  a  rectorv,  a 
prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dub- 
lin. Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £132; 
m  ft.  £136  13s.  6*d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  adjoining  benefice  of  Naas, 
in  the  dio.  of  Kildare,  and  is  resident  in  that  bene- 
fice. There  is  neither  church  nor  chapel.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  31,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  808 ;  and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  supported  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Wolf  and  Miss 
Wolf— were  usually  attended  by  about  103  children. 

TIPPERAGHNEY,  Tibbbiughney,  Tibri.ch. 
or  Tybuboughney,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Iverk, 
\]  mile  west-south-weat  of  Pilltown,  eo.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Length,  south-south-eastward,  ljraile; 
extreme  breadth,  lj  ;  area,  1,147  acres,  2  roods,  18 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 283  ;  in  1841.  278.  Houses 
33.  The  parish  lies  on  the  margin  of  the  county,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Lingay  and  the  Suir,  and  is 


versed  by  the  road  from  Waterford  and  Pilltown  to 
Clonmel.  "  Tybroughny  or  Tipperaghney  church." 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sandy*,  "seems  to  he  a  ruin  of 
great  antiquity,  from  Tiobar,  *  a  well,'  and  Eocba,  a 
name  formerly  very  common  among  the  Irish,  both 
forming  now  the  modern  name  of  Tybroughny. 
Here  also  Btands  a  stately  castle,  supposed  by  son* 
to  have  been  built  by  King  John,  while  living  at 
Waterford.  Another  account  is  that  it  was  built, 
or  at  least  inhabited,  by  some  of  the  Walshes  of  the 
mountains,  who  were  once  the  proprietors  of  this 
entire  parish ;  and  this  latter  tradition  derives  the 
name  of  Tybroughny  from  the  words  Tih-Branagh, 
literally  meaning  in  the  Irish  language  Walsh's 
House."  A  town  of  some  importance  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  stood  at  Tipperaghney,  about  the  period 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  hamlet  of 
Knockvoe  now  stands  on  the  northern  boundary — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Ftddowm  [which  seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Titbe 
composition,  £90.  In  1834,  all  the  parishioners 
were  Roman  Catholics ,  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

TIPPERARY, 

An  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Munster.  It 
constitutes  all  the  north-eastern  and  the  middle- 
eastern  portion  of  that  province,  and  ranks  with 
Cork  and  Gal  way  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  coun- 
ties of  Ireland.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north-west, 
by  the  county  of  Galway ;  on  the  north,  by  Kinr'< 
county;  on  the  east,  by  Queen's  county  and  the 
county  of  Kilkenny ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of 
Waterford ;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  county  of 
Cork  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Clare.  All  its  boundary  with  Galway  and  Clare 
is  formed  by  the  river  Shannon  and  Lough  Derr; 
9  miles  of  its  boundary  with  King's  county,  by  the 
Little  Brosna ;  respectively  4  J .  7,  Bnd  3  miles  of  its 
boundary  with  Kilkenny,  by  a  head-stream  of  the 
Suir,  by  the  Munster  river,  and  by  the  Lingay  riv- 
ulet; about  18  miles  of  its  boundary  with  Water- 
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ford,  by  the  river  Suir ;  most  of  the  remainder  of  its 
boundary  with  Waterford,  by  the  Knockmeledown 
mountains  ;  probably  8  or  10  miles  of  its  boundary 
with  Limerick,  at  fitful  intervals,  by  several  stream- 
lets, particularly  the  Bilboa ;  and  all  the  remainder 
of  its  boundaries,  or  rather  the  lines  of  interval  be- 
tween these  natural  limitation!,  by  the  mere  artificial 
boundaries  of  estates  or  farms.  Its  outline  is  an 
irregular  oblong,  extending  from  north  to  south, 
slowly  and  gradually  expanding  in  its  progress  south- 
ward, and  suffering  an  indentation  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  north  from  Ring's  county,  and  another 
on  the  middle  of  the  west  from  the  county  of  Lim- 
erick. Measured  along  a  series  of  straight  lines,  or 
exclusive  of  all  minor  sinuosities,  it  has  a  contact  of 
17  A  miles  with  Galway;  of  14}  miles  with  King's 
county,  across  the  indentation  of  that  county,  or  94 
miles  round  the  outline  of  that  indentation;  of  11| 
miles  with  Queen's  county ;  of  23$  miles  with  Kil- 
kenny ;  of  29i  miles  with  Waterford  ;  of  5J  miles 
with  Cork ;  of  28  .miles  with  Limerick,  across  the 
indentation  of  that  county,  or  of  42  miles  round  the 
outline  of  that  indentation ;  and  of  9i  miles  with 
Clare.  Its  greatest  length,  southward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Brosna  to  the  Knockmeledown 
mountains  at  the  junction  point  with  tbe  counties  of 
Waterford  and  Cork,  is  50  miles  ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  westward  in  a  line  about  2  miles  north  of 
Fcthard,  is  29}  miles ;  but  its  breadth,  over  10  miles 
at  the  northern  extremity,  nowhere  exceeds  9]  miles ; 
in  a  line  eastward  from  tbe  end  of  the  Limerick  in- 
dentation, is  16}  miles, — and,  in  a  line  eastward, 
falling  upon  the  end  of  the  King's  county  indenta- 
tion, is  21}  miles.  Its  area  comprises  843,887  acres 
of  arable  land,  178,183  of  uncultivated  land,  23,779 
of  continuous  plantations,  '2,359  of  towns,  and  13,523 
of  water, — in  all,  1,061,731  acres.  In  proportion  to 
its  extent,  this  county  contains  less  unimproved  land 
than  any  other  in  tbe  south  of  Ireland.  The  uncul- 
tivated land  is  situated  partly  on  the  tops  and  de- 
clivities of  mountains,  particularly  on  the  range  of 
the  Devil's  Bit  and  Keeper  mountains,  and  partly  as 
bogs,  in  low  valleys  near  tbe  margins  of  rivers  and 
streams.  Mr.  Griffiths  reports  that  about  30,000 
acre*  might  be  reclaimed  for  cultivation,  and  60,000 
drained  for  pastures. 

Surface.'] — The  south-eastern  termination  of  the 
Slievebloom  mountains  slightly  touches  the  extre- 
mity of  the  wing  or  born  of  the  county  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  King's  county  indentation  ;  and 
all  the  adjoining  part  of  that  great  range  of  uplands 
contributes  its  scenery  to  the  landscape  around  Ros- 
crea.  The  Devil's  Bit  mountains,  rising  speedily  up 
from  the  dingle  or  defile  of  Rose  res  which  separates 
them  from  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  extend  15 
miles  south-westward  to  the  vicinity  of  Borrisleagh ; 
and  they  form  a  continuous  ridge  of  considerable 
variety  of  outline,  force  of  character,  and  extensive- 
ness  of  view ;  but  they  partially  belong,  over  8  miles 
of  their  extent,  to  the  indenting  district  of  King's 
county, — they  have  nowhere  a  basis  breadth  of  more 
than  4  miles, — and  they  send  up  their  principal  sum- 
mits. Borrisnoe,  Devil  s  Bit,  Kilduff,  Knoekanarra, 
and  Latteragh,  to  tbe  altitudes  of  respectively  1,471. 
1,462.  1,583,  1,429,  and  1 ,257  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  A  bisectional  congeries  of  mountains 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  south-west  end  of 
tbe  Devil's  Bit  range;  sends  one  mass  southward, 
with  a  length  of  9 J  miles  and  a  breadth  of  7},  under 
tbe  name  of  the  Bilboa  mountains,  and  another  mass 
westward,  with  a  length  of  9|  miles  and  a  breadth  of 
74,  under  tbe  name  of  the  Keeper  mountains ;  stands 
immediately  connected,  at  the  west  side  of  the  former 
mass  and  the  south  side  of  the  latter  one,  with  the 
Slieve-Phelim  mountains  of  Limerick ;  and  consti- 


tutes, jointly  with  these  mountains,  a  region  of 
thickly-packed,  many-summited,  variously-outlined, 
metalliferous,  and  magnificent  uplands,  intersected 
with  beautiful  and  romantic  glens,  and  powerfully 
characterized  with  escarpments,  abrasures,  and  grassy 
acclivities.  Tbe  principal  summits  of  the  congeries 
within  Tipperary,  together  with  their  respective  al- 
titudes above  sea-level,  but  named  without  reference 
to  a  minute  distinction  between  its  two  sections,  are 
Foilnamai),  1.205  feet;  Knockaviltage,  1,216;  Mo- 
her-Uill,  987;  Knock  bane,  1,188;  a  height  3  miles 
north- west  of  Knockbane,  1,501  ;  a  height  3  miles 
north-west  by  west  of  Knockbane,  1,295;  Knock  - 
nascreggan,  1,296;  Knockteigue,  1,312;  a  height 
2}  miles  north  of  Knocknascreggan,  1,543  feet  ;  a 
height  If  mile  north-east  of  Knocknascreggan, 
1,218;  Keeper  mountain,  2,268;  a  height  of  1} 
mile  north-north-west  of  Keeper  mountain,  1,607; 
Moher-Slieve,  1,783  ;  and  a  height  4  miles  east  of 
Newport-Tip.  1,204.  A  narrow  but  beautiful 
ridge,  called  the  Slievenamuck  mountains  or  the 
Tipperary  hills,  extends  in  the  direction  of  east 
by  north  from  within  |  of  a  mile  of  the  boundary 
with  Limerick,  past  the  southern  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Tipperary,  and  along  the  north  side  of  the 
picturesque  glen  of  Aherlow;  and  it  has  a  mean 
basi-^breadth  of  less  than  a  mile,  exhibits  in  its  de- 
clivities a  profusion  of  wood  and  cultivation,  and 
sends  aloft,  as  its  principal  summits,  Moanour  moun- 
tain, Slievenamuck,  and  a  height  2]  miles  east  by 
north  of  Slievenamuck,  to  the  altitude  of  respective- 
ly 1,103,  1,215,  and  1.000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  magnificently  grand  mountain-range 
of  the  Gal  tees  come  in  from  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  extend, 
within  Tipperary,  9  miles  eastward  to  the  valley  of 
the  Suir,  at  a  point  about  2  miles  west-north- west 
of  Cahir ;  they  have  their  culminating-point  in  Gal- 
teemore,  3,015  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level,  on 
the  boundary  with  Limerick ;  tbey  possess,  within 
Tipperary,  an  extreme  basis-breadth  of  51  miles, 
and  everywhere  a  basis-breadth  of  considerable  ex- 
pansion ;  they  rise  steeply  and  in  some  places  inac- 
cessibly up,  in  their  northern  acclivities,  but  descend 
more  shelvingly  and  slopingly  on  the  south;  they 
constitute  both  a  museum  of  brilliant  highland  land- 
scapes, and  a  mighty  and  most  beautiful  perspective 
to  far-away  scenes,  particularly  athwart  '  the  Golden 
Vale,'  and  down  the  windings  of  the  Suir;  and  they 
send  aloft,  as  their  principal  summits,  along  their 
watershed,  7  heights  of  respectively  2,588,  2,(>3fl, 
2.378,  1,969,  1,577.  1.487.  and  1,476  feet  of  alti- 
tude above  sea-level, — on  the  north  side  of  their 
watershed,  two  heights,  of  respectively  2,166  and 
2,109  feet  of  altitude, — and  on  the  south  side  of 
their  watershed,  three  heights  of  respectively  1.977, 
1,591,  and  856  feet  of  altitude.  The  Knockmele- 
down mountains  extend  strictly  parallel  with  tbe 
Galtees,  and  belong  rather  more  to  Waterford  than 
to  Tipperary,  and  partially  also,  under  the  name  of 
the  Kilworth  mountains,  to  Cork.  See  Knock- 
meledown. The  portion  or  rather  side  of  these 
mountains  within  Tipperary  has  a  basis-breadth  of 
from  1}  mile  to  3}  miles ;  it  is  cloven  along  tbe  west- 
ern part  of  tbe  boundary  with  Waterford,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  3}  miles  by  the  mountain  vale  of  Arraglin ;  it 
possesses  on  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  boundary  with 
Waterford,  tbe  summits  of  Sugarloaf-hilL  Knock- 
meledown-proper,  and  two  other  heights  to  the  east 
of  the  latter,  with  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  re- 
spectively 2,144.  2,609,  2,101,  and  1,846  feet;  and 
it  lifts  up,  wholly  within  Tipperary,  the  summits  of 
Cornan-hill,  Knockanard,  frarbreaga,  Knockshana- 
hullian,  and  West  Crogban,  with  altitudes  of  respec- 
tively 1,189,  1,337,  1.703,  2,150,  and  1,718  feet. 
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A  atnall  but  acclivitous  and  lofty  group,  that  of 
Slievenaman,  soars  up  from  the  plain  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  county ;  and  its  principal  summits, 
together  with  their  respective  altitude*  above  sea- 
level,  are  Slievenaman,  2,364,  —  Carrickabrock, 
1,859,— Knockanauna,  1,054,— a  height  nearly  l< 
mile  north-east  of  Knockanauna,  1,088,— a  height 
l\  mile  west  of  Ninemile-house,  852, — and  a  height 
nearly  1  mile  south-west  of  Carrickabiock,  1,589. 
Another  small  but  picturesque  group,  occupying  an 
area  of  3j  miles  by  2J,  overhangs  the  lower  part 
of  Lough  Derg,  contnbuting  some  features  to  the 
scenery  of  that  lake,  and  blending  from  many  points 
of  view  with  the  great  congeries  of  the  Keeper 
mountains,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the 
valley  or  dingle  which  takes  along  the  mail-road 
from  Limerick  to  Nenagh;  and  its  four  principal 
summits  have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respec- 
tively 1,083,  1,127,  1,206,  and  1,517  feet.  These 
various  groups,  and  ridges,  and  congeries  of  moun- 
tains, impart  strength  and  brilliance  to  the  landscapes 
of  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  afford  noble  perspec 
tives  to  even  the  most  distant  portions  of  its  plains ; 
and  other  heights,  though  rarely  acquiring  the  lofti- 
ness of  hills,  and  generally  consisting  of  mere  swells 
and  undulations,  serve  to  relieve  the  interior  of  the 
champaign  grounds  from  monotony,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  lift  the  eye  round  panoramic  scenes  of 
great  extent  and  uncommon  beauty.  The  broad, 
spreading,  fertile,  and  lusciuus  valley  of  the  Suir 
flunks  all  the  east  side  of  the  Devil  s  Bit  and  the 
Bilboa  mountains;  the  broad,  beautiful,  and  most 
fructiferous  dingle,  called  the  Golden  Vale,  extends 
from  the  valley  of  the  Suir  eastward  to  the  Slieve- 
naman mountains,  and  westward  between  the  Bilboa 
and  the  Slievenamuck  mountains,  away  into  the 
county  of  Limerick  ;  the  picturesque  and  lovely  vale 
of  Aberlow  extends  westward  from  the  valley  of  the 
Suir,  between  the  Slievenamuck  and  the  Galtees 
mountains  ;  the  limestome  valley  of  the  Tar  extends 
westward  from  the  valley  of  the  Suir,  between  the 
Galtees  and  the  Knockmeledown  mountains;  part 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  surpassingly  rich  valley 
of  the  Suir,  after  the  river  assumes  an  easterly 
course,  forms  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  southern 
border  of  the  county ;  and  the  opulent,  lovely,  and 
luxuriant  plain  of  Ormond  constitutes  all  the  narrow 
district  lying  north  of  the  Keeper  and  the  Arra  or 
Lough  Derg  mountains.  The  low  grounds  of  the 
county  are  thus  a  gorgeous  assemblage  of  wealth,  bril- 
liance, and  beauty.  Yet  the  district  which  constitutes 
the  north-eastern  and  the  eastern  borders,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Boscrea  all  the  way  south  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Slievenaman  mountains,  are  first  a  sheet  of 
sheer  bog  about  23}  miles  in  length,  and  next  an 
expanse  of  low,  spreading,  moorish  hills,  whose 
loftiest  summits  acquire  an  altitude  of  from  300  to 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plain. 

Waters. ]— All  the  lakes  of  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary,  excepting  its  portion  of  Lough  Derg,  are  small 
and  unimportant.  The  principal,  together  with  their 
respective  area,  are  Loughs  Curra,  Diheen,  and  Bo- 
heen,  21  acres,  35  perches,  in  the  parish  of  Clonbeg, 
and  barony  of  Clanwilliam ;  Muskerry,  25  acres,  2 
roods,  32  perches  in  the  parish  of  Templeneiry,  and 
barony  of  Clanwilliam;  Carrownreddy,  14  acres,  2 
roods,  28  perches,  in  the  parish  of  Tipperary,  and 
barony  of  Clanwilliam ;  Bockwell,  20  acres,  2  roods, 
8  perches  in  the  parish  of  Knockgratfon,  and  barony 
of  Middlethird ;  Nahincb,  22  acres,  38  perches  in  the 
parish  of  Ballingarry,  and  barony  of  Lower  Ormond  ; 
Ounitt,  31  acres,  1  rood,  28  perches,  and  Claree,  19 
acres,  1  rood,  38  perches  in  the  parish  of  Cloghprior, 
and  barony  of  Lower  Ormond;  Avon,  15  acres,  19 
perches  in  the  parish  of  Finwoe,  and  barony  of  Lower 


Ormond  ;  Ballinagrass  and  other  loughlrta,  38  acre*. 
3  roods,  24  perches  in  the  parish  of  Kilbarran,  and 
barony  of  Lower  Ormond ;  Paulawee,  Clareen,  and 
Black,  54  acres,  3  roods,  28  perches  in  the  parish  of 
Killodiernan,  and  barony  of  Lower  Ormond  ;  Ourna, 
37  acres,  3  roods,  4  perches  in  the  pariah  of  Knigh, 
and  barony  of  Lower  Ormond ;  Friar's,  10  acres,  3 
roods,  3(>  perches  in  the  parish  of  Lorrha,  said  barony 
of  Lower  Ormond ;  Teroplemore,  16  acres,  16  perches 
in  the  parish  of  Templemore,  and  barony  of  Elio- 
gurty ;  and  several  loughlets,  60  acres,  2  roods,  36 
perches  in  the  parish  of  Corbally,  and  barony  of 
Ikerrin.    Excepting  these  lakes,  and  a  few  acres  of 
water  in  the  parishes  of  lutiisloiuiaght  and  Kilcooley. 
all  the  13,600  acres  of  water  exhibited  in  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  as  belonging  to  Tipperary,  are  in 
Lough  Derg,  and  the  rivers  Suir  and  Shannon.  All 
the  district  west  of  the  summit-line  of  the  Devil  s 
Bit  and  the  Bilboa  mountains,  and  also  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Golden  Vale  around  the  episcopal  village 
of  Emly,  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  and 
are  drained  to  that  monarch  river,  or  to  its  great 
expansion  of  Lough  Derg,  by  a  number  of  inconsid- 
erable rivulets,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Bro*na, 
the  Nenagh,  the  Kilmastulla,  and  the  MuUcern.  A 
tiny  district  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  great  Blaci 
and  is  drained  by  the  Arraglin  rivulet,  and  one  or  I 
rilly  headst reams  of  the  Funcheon.    Another  tiny 
district,  in  the  vicinity  of  Koscrea,  constituting  the 
north  end  of  the  county's  region  of  bog.  gives  birth  to 
the  Nore,  and  is  drained  for  a  brief  distance  by  its 
nascent  stream.     A  third  inconsiderable  district, 
though  larger  than  the  two  preceding,  and  not  very 
far  from  being  identical  with  the  hilly  and  moorUh 
little  region  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  is 
drained  by  the  King's  river  and  the  Munster  nver, 
confluent  tributaries  eastward  to  the  central  Nore. 
All  the  vast  remainder  of  the  county  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Soia:  which  see.  The  only  navigations 
of  the  county  are  that  of  the  Shannon  along  all  the 
boundary  with  Clare  and  Galway,  and  that  of  the 
Suir  up  the  southern  boundary  to  Clonmcl. 

Mineral*.} — A  formation  of  clay  slate,  greywacke, 
and  greywacke  slate,  constitutes  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Keeper  mountains,  the  Bilboa  mountains,  and 
the  Lough  Derg  mountains,  a  small  part  of  the 
Knockmeledown  mountains,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Galtees  mountains,  the  Devil's  Bit  mountains, 
and  the  Slievenamuck  mountains.  A  formation  of 
old  conglomerate,  with  red,  purple,  and  grey  clay 
slate,  constitutes  most  of  the  Knockmeledown  moun- 
tains, rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  Galtees,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Slievenamuck  group. 
A  formation  of  yellow  sandstone  and  sandstone  con- 
glomerate constitutes  the  northern  part  of  the 
Devil's  Bit  range,  a  broad  belt  round  the  Keeper 
and  Bilboa  congeries,  and  narrow  belt 
Lough  Derg  mountains,  the  Galtees,  the 
meledown  mountains,  and  the  Slievenamuck 
tains.  A  formation  of  old  red  sandstone  and 
stone  conglomerate,  constitutes  a  portion  of  tbe 
centre  of  tbe  Keeper  mountains,  tbe  western  decli- 
vities of  these  mountains,  tbe  district  around  New- 
port-Tip. and  thence  to  the  Shannon,  a  narrow  belt 
between  tbe  clay  slate  and  the  yellow  sandstone  of 
the  Lough- Derg  mountains,  and  the  central  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  Slievenamuck  range.  A  coal 
formation,  partially  containing  workable  seams  of 
coal,  constitutes  the  district  of  moorish  hill  on  tbe 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  the  district  westward 
thence  till  within  a  few  miles  of  Cashel,  a  tiny  dis- 
trict closely  adjacent  to  Cashel,  and  another  tiny 
district  a  little  north-north-west  of  Clonmel.  Wings 
and  ramifications  of  the  great  central  floats  limestone 
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plain  of  Ireland  constitute  verv  nearly  all  the  vast 
remainder  of  the  county. — "  The  position  of  the 
randstone  on  the  flanks  of  the  Knockmeledown  moun- 
tains,  is  generally  conformed  to  the  inclination  pre- 
tented  by  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  clay  slate,  but 
the  masses  on  the  higher  grounds  approach  more  and 
more  to  a  horizontal  arrangement.  "  The  strata 
of  the  sandstone  in  the  upper  region  of  the  Galtees, 
are  almost  horizontal,  yet  gently  curved,  following 
the  form  of  the  summit,  and  precipitously  broken 
off  on  the  sides,  where  they  frequently  crop  out. 
On  the  flanks  where  they  are  not  abruptly  broken 
off,  they  become  more  inclined,  and  appear  to  be 
conformed  to  the  surface  of  the  clay  slate  on  which 
they  rest.  The  sandstone  varies  much  in  character ; 
but  in  general  it  is  a  fine-grained  rock,  composed  of 
grains  of  quartz  closely  aggregated.  The  sandstone 
of  Slievenamuck  yields  excellent  flags."  "  The 
direction  of  the  strata  of  the  clav  slate  of  the  Keeper 
and  Bilboa  mountains  varies,  the  sandstone  in  one 
part  near  Newport  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  is 
a  coarse  red  conglomerate,  and  rests  unconformably 
on  the  clay  slate.  Copper  was  formerly  dug  in  these 
mountains,  at  Lackaraore,  5  miles  east  of  Newport. 
There  are  three  veins,  one  of  them  thicker  than  the 
rest,  and  bearing  rich  copper  ore  in  bunches.  The 
workings  in  this  vein  extended  above  700  feet  in 
length,  and  150  feet  in  depth.  An  attempt  was  made 
early  in  the  present  century  to  renew  the  works, 
but  the  machinery  was  insufficient  to  keep  the  mine 
free  from  water.  Considerable  quantities  of  lead 
mixed  with  silver  were  obtained  last  century  in  an 
opening  at  the  junction  of  the  clay  slate  with  the 
floet*  limestone,  near  the  village  of  Silvermines. 
This  opening  had  been  filled  with  clay,  sandy  clay, 
sand,  decomposed  slate,  ai>d  scattered  blocks  of 
limestone,  Lydian  stone,  and  sandstone,  the  whole 
mass  being  penetrated  or  cemented  by  metallic  de- 
positions of  various  kinds;  and  in  this  '  softness,'  as 
tbe  miners  termed  it,  the  operations  were  con- 
ducted." '•  The  rtoetz  limestone  of  the  county  pre- 
sents, in  its  connection  with  other  rocks,  and' in  its 
organic  remains,  several  features  similar  to  those  of 
the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire  and  the  north 
of  England,  but  differs  in  this,  that  the  tract  occu- 
pied by  it  forms  an  extensive  plain,  marked  only  by 
slight  undulations."  "The  coal-field  forms  a  low 
range  of  hills,  placed  upon  tbe  floetz  limestone,  and 
elevated  above  it.  It  varies  in  its  elevation,  being 
highest  and  most  abrupt  on  the  north-western  side, 
where  the  hills  rise  from  300  to  000  feet  above  the 
limestone  plain.  On  this  side  the  dip  both  of  the 
limestone  and  superincun  bent  coal  strata  is  greater 
than  on  tbe  other  side.  Towards  the  south-east  the 
surface  declines  gradually,  and  the  streams  which 
water  the  tract  mostly  flow  in  that  direction.  The 
strata  are  more  gently  inclined  here.  Tbe  aspect  of 
the  hills  varies,  but  they  are  commonly  rounded  with 
intervening  hollows.  The  junction  of  tbe  limestone 
with  the  coal  formation  is  generally  at  the  foot  of 
the  bills,  but  sometimes  half  way  up  their  side.  Im- 
mediately above  tbe  limestone,  shale  and  grit  stone 
alternate,  there  being  two  beds  of  each :  tbe  upper 
gritstone,  when  not  covered  by  the  superior  beds,  con- 
stitutes the  main  body  of  tbe  elevated  part  of  the  coal 
;  hills :  it  is  marked  by  repeated  undulations,  forming 
unequal  ridges,  with  intervening  hollows  or  troughs, 
having  their  greatest  extension  or  length  generally 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  In  these  troughs,  the 
coal  beds  are  found  resting  upon  fire-clay,  which  in- 
tervenes between  them  and  the  grit  stone,  and  forms 
tbe  floor  of  the  coal,  and  covered  by  shale,  grit,  and 
then  shale  again.  Sometimes  this  series  is  repeated 
so  as  to  give  two  seams  of  coal.  The  troughs  are 
generally  from  50  to  "0  yards  deep  from  the  surface 


to  the  coal,  near  the  centre  of  the  trough,  and  from 
500  to  700  yards  wide  at  tbe  surface." 

Agriculture.]  —  The  barony  of  Middlethird  was 
selected  by  the  Irish  Poor  Commissioners  as  the  field 
of  inquiry  into  the  agricultural  and  economical  con- 
dition of  Tipperary ;  and  it  may  probably  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  county.  Bog  is 
scarce  in  the  barony;  and  the  paucity  of  fuel  is 
severely  felt  in  its  southern  districts.  Commonage 
is  unknown ;  and  woodlands  occur  only  within  gen- 
tlemen's demesnes.  About  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  barony  is  pasturage ;  and  most  of  tbe  remain- 
der is  tillage, — principally  with  a  rich  deep  loam,  on 
a  substratum  of  limestone.  Tbe  proportion  of  grazing 
land  increased  during  the  five  years  preceding  theCom. 
missioners'  inquiry ;  but  previous  to  these  years  it  had 
decreased.  Grazing  farms,  in  a  general  view,  are  few, 
and  large,  and  held  by  gentlemen.  Fences  separating 
farms  usually  consist  of  double  ditches,  and  those  sepa- 
rating fields  usually  consist  of  single  ditches ;  and  both 
classes  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  such  good  condition 
that  only  very  trivial  loss  is  sustained  from  the  tres- 
passing of  cattle.  Rents  were  supposed  to  have 
fallen  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  during  tbe  12  years 
preceding  the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners.  Leases 
are  much  less  in  use  now  than  at  a  recent  period; 
and  such  as  still  exist  are  usually  for  SI  years  or 
three  lives  in  the  case  of  farms,  and  for  21  years  in 
tbe  case  of  cottage  and  glebe  lands.  Tbe  system  of 
sub-letting  is  falling  into  desuetude ;  yet  at  tbe  period 
of  the  Commissioners'  inquiry  about  one-fourth  ot 
the  barony  continued  to  be  held  by  middlemen.  At- 
tempts  to  consolidate  small  farms  have  frequently 
been  made  by  landlords,  but  have  usually  been  re- 
sisted or  violently  resented  by  the  ejected  tenants 
and  the  general  body  of  the  peasantry.  Competition 
for  small  holdings  is  so  great  that,  on  occasion  of 
almost  every  vacancy,  persons  offer  more  than  the 
land  is  worth,  and  enter  on  its  possession  on  terms 
quite  incompatible  with  their  obtaining  more  from  it 
than  the  most  miserable  subsistence.  This  competi- 
tion has  been  a  prolific  source  of  crime  ;  and  it  usu- 
ally incapacitates  the  small  tenant  from  paying  his 
rent  in  any  way  but  by  labour  to  his  landlord.  "  The 
course  of  cropping  is  uniformly  very  severe.  Pota- 
toes, wheat,  and  oats,  form  the  series,  and  it  is  re- 
peated if  tbe  land  will  bear  it.  The  potatoes  are 
manured,  or  perhaps  limed  ;  they  are  still  generally 
cultivated  by  the  spade,  and  set  in  beds  called  lazy- 
beds,  having  the  earth  out  of  the  trenches  thrown 
over  the  manure,  which  is  spread  on  the  ground,  and 
the  seed  is  then  planted.  This  system  requires  more 
manure  than  setting  potatoes  in  drills  with  a  plough, 
which  is  every  year  becoming  more  common,  and  its 
advantages  in  saving  labour  and  manure,  and  its  supe- 
rior facilities  of  killing  the  weeds  among  the  crops  when 
growing,  are  becoming  more  known."  Stall-feeding 
as  ancillary  to  manuring  is  unknown ;  town  manure 
is  in  smart  request  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  15 
cwt. ;  furze,  bog-earth,  and  weeds  are  sedulously 
stored  up  in  the  dung-yard ;  and  other  practices  pre- 
vail which  indicate  scarcity  and  dearth  of  manure. 
The  common  white  potatoes  are  preferred  as  crops 
to  all  the  better  varieties,  by  both  the  cottiers  and 
the  farmers,  on  account  of  their  making  a  remune- 
rating return  on  more  exhausted  land,  and  yielding  a 
more  abundant  return  on  good  land.  Wheat  is 
grown  more  commonly  after  potatoes  than  after  fal- 
low; the  seed  is  steeped  in  brine  as  a  preventive  of 
smut ;  the  growing  crop  is  usually  rolled,  and  twice 
weeded ;  none  of  the  produce  is  of  prime  quality ;  and 
much  of  the  portions  raised  by  the  small  farmers  is 
thrashed  immediately  after  harvest  in  order  to  pay 
debts  or  rent.  Tbe  potato  is  in  general  use  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle;  clover,  rye-grass,  and  vetche*. 
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have  of  late  been  increasingly  cultivated  ;  but  turnips 
and  mangel-wurzel  are  not  in  use.  "  After  the  com- 
mon rotation  of  crops  has  been  taken  once  or  twice, 
or  on  some  of  the  best  lands  three  or  four  times,  the 
left  to  grass  for  6  or  8  years.  Grass  or 
ids  are  usually  sown  with  the  oats,  the  last 
i  of  the  tillage  course  ;  and  for  the  two  following 
years,  the  produce  is  mown  and  then  grazed,  until 
the  land  is  again  broken  up  by  the  plough.  Small 
farmers  frequently  do  not  sow  any  grass  seeds,  nor 
mow  the  crop ;  they  also  break  up  the  ground  after 
a  shorter  interval.  Owing  to  the  warmth  and  moist- 
ure of  the  climate,  and  from  the  late  period  (the 
month  of  August)  at  which  they  are  cut,  the  crops 
of  hay  are  heavier  than  would  be  produced  by  land 
of  equal  goodness  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  from  its  more  succulent  nature,  the  hay  will 
not  support  or  fatten  cattle  better  than  a  smaller 
quantity  of  English  hay."  The  old-fashioned  plough 
has  been  generally  superseded  by  an  iron  plough  of 
similar  construction  to  the  Scotch  one.  The  har- 
rows in  use,  though  not  of  the  best  description,  do 
effective  execution  upon  the  friable  soil  of  the  coun- 
try. Rollers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  request.  The 
carts  are  drawn  each  by  one  horse,  and  have  narrow 
wheels  and  low  rail-formed  sides ;  and  they  carry  but 
•  small  load.  When  straw  is  wanted  for  thatching, 
the  corn  is  often  knocked  out  against  a  board  by 
the  hand ;  but  when  the  straw  is  wanted  for  other 
purposes,  the  corn  is  usually  thrashed  with  the  flail. 
The  con-acre  system  is  prevalent ;  and  the  quantity 
of  land  usually  taken  by  a  family  is  from  a  rood  to 
an  acre.  Very  little  cheese  is  made ;  and  even  but- 
ter is  not  produced  in  large  quantity,  hut  is  gene- 
rally of  good  quality. — In  1841,  there  were,  within 
the  civic  districts,  of  the  county,  230  farms  of  from  1 
acre  to  5  acres,  110  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  '22  of  from 
15  to  30  acres,  and  21  of  upwards  of  30  acres;  and 
within  the  rural  districts,  13,032  of  from  1  acre  to  5 
acres,  12,787  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  4.938  of  from  15 
to  30  acres,  and  2,960  of  upwards  of  30  acres.  In 
the  same  year,  there  were,  within  the  entire  county, 
25,630  male  farmers  of  upwards  of  15  years  of  age, 
122  male  farmers  of  less  than  15  years  of  age,  1,585 
female  farmers  of  upwards  of  15  years  of  age.  7  fe- 
male farmers  of  less  than  15  years  of  age,  64,370 
male  servants  and  labourers  of  upwards  of  15  years 
of  age,  3,647  male  servants  and  labourers  of  less 
than  15  years  of  age,  9,963  female  servants  and 
labourers  of  upwards  of  15  years  of  age,  1, 135  female 
servants  and  labourers  of  less  than  15  years  of  age. 
467  ploughmen.  398  gardeners,  18  graziers.  1,216 
male  herds.  11  female  herds,  150  care-takers,  5  land- 
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agents,  408  land- 
dairy  keepers. 

Sociml  Condition.'] — The  article  '  Tipperary,'  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  contains  the  following  in- 
tive  digest  of  the  information  relative  to  the 


condition  of  the  people  elicited  by  the  Poor  Inquiry 
Commissioners : — "  The  demand  for  labour  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  was  considered  to  have  decreased, 
while  the  population  had  increased.  Wage-,  which 
had  in  the  course  of  10  years  undergone  a  diminution 
of  about  2d.  per  day,  were  usually  for  men  6d.  a-day, 
with  food,  and  in  harvest  Is.  a-day  with  food,  or 
when  hired  for  a  whole  year  7*d.  a-day  in  summer, 
and  6d.  a-day  in  winter  without  food.  Boys  under 
sixteen  received  8d.  a-day  in  harvest  time,  or  if  hired 
by  the  year  15s.  per  quarter,  or  in  some  baronies, 
20s.  per  quarter.  If  a  labourer  worked  250  days  in 
the  year,  at  8d.  a-day,  he  received  £8  6s.  8d.,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  full  average  of  the  yearly 
of  the  class.  In  the  seasons  when  work  is 
"mid- winter,  and  a  month  before  harvest,  many 
of  them  resort  to  begging.    To  this  the  labourer 


may  add  a  little  by  eggs,  and  about  £3  by  his  pigs. 
When  food  is  dear,  the  labourer  has  to  work  some- 
times for  six  weeks  in  July  and  August,  merely  for  his 
food,  consisting  generally  of  potatoes  and  i 
a  farmer  feeds  his  labourer,  he  gives  him  i 
better  food  than  he  would  have  at  borne . 
has  a  cottage,  potato  garden,  and  milk  from  his  em- 
ployer, as  is  usual,  these  are  considered  equivalent 
to  a  third  or  a  half  of  his  wages.  The  labourers  in 
the  richest  grazing  districts  are  the  worst  off.  The 
labourers,  when  they  obtain  permanent  employment 
at  fixed  wages,  exhibit  generally  increased  cleanli- 
ness and  decency  of  appearance,  and  their  cabins  are 
better  furnished.  There  is  no  employment  for  women, 
except  in  some  of  the  baronies  in  harvest  time,  and 
perhaps  in  the  potato  planting  and  digging  seasons, 
when  they  earn  about  6d.  a-day.  Formerly  they 
spun  wool  for  their  own  clothes,  but  this  practice  has 
ceased  for  several  years,  probably  because  the  manu- 
factured article  can  now  be  purchased  cheaper.  The 
rearing  of  fowls  i«  the  source  of  some  profit ;  ami  a 
couple  of  pigs  will  bring  in  about  £3,  which  is  de- 
pended upon  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  potato  garden. 
There  is  no  work  for  children  under  14  years  of  age ; 
they  are  not  employed  in  hoeing  or  weeding  com  or 
other  crops.  The  cottier  tenants,  occupiers  of  less 
than  10  acres  of  land,  are  enabled  to  feed  and  clothe 
their  families  better  than  a  labourer,  but  are  them- 
selves worse  fed  than  the  labourers  who  are  dieted  by 
the  farmers.  Cottiers  seldom  keep  a  cow ;  they  hold 
their  land  from  year  to  year,  and  are  generally  in  arrear 
for  rent,  which  is  always  (if  a  man  holds  5  acres  or 
more)  expected  to  be  paid  in  money.  The  potatoes 
which  the  labourer  or  small  cottier  grows  constitute 
the  food  of  his  family ;  he  himself  is  frequently  fed 
by  his  employer.  Milk  is  not  used  in  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  families.  The  greatest  expenditure  on 
tobacco  is  6d.  a- week.  Candles  for  6  months 
amount  to  3d.  per  week ;  and  other  necessaries,  under 
the  general  designation  of  'kitchen,'  cost  from  i-'l 
10s.  to  £2  10s.  for  the  year.  The  labourers  do  not 
consume  any  description  of  groceries.  The  fees  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  form  an  important  item 
in  a  labourer's  outlay.  The  fee  for  marriage  is  25*., 
for  churching  a  woman  2s.  6d.,  and  for  blessing  the 
clay  and  saying  mass  at  a  funeral  5s. ;  at  confession 
at  Easter  and  Christmas,  Is.  is  expected  ;  but  these 
fees  are  often  remitted.  The  dwellings  of  the  la- 
bourers are  of  the  most  wretched  description  ;  nor 
has  any  perceptible  improvement  taken  place  of  late 
years.  During  the  alarm  of  cholera,  tbey  were 
"whitewashed,  but  that  is  now  neglected.  They  are 
generally  20  feet  long  by  12  broad,  with  walls  from 
7  to  8  feet  high,  divided  into  2  or  perhaps  3  very 
small  apartments,  and  never  having  a  second  story ; 
covered  only  with  a  thatch  of  straw,  and  having 
nothing  but  the  bare  ground  for  the  floor,  and  that 
often  full  of  holes,  which  in  wet  weather  become 
little  pools  of  water.  A  hole  in  the  roof  allows  the 
escape  of  the  smoke;  and  their  windows,  15  inches 

|  square,  are  more  commonly  without  glass  than  with  it, 
and  almost  universally  destitute  of  shutters;  they  have 

I  rarely  any  out-house  except  a  pig-stye,  and  in  many 
cases  where  they  have  not  even  that,  the  pig  sleeps 
in  the  house.  These  wretched  hovels  usually  cost 
in  erection  about  £10,  and  the  tenant  pays  from  20>. 
to  30s.  a-year  as  rent,  with  a  rood  of  land ;  the  rent 
is  near  £2  10s.  The  cabins  are  always  kept  in  repair 
by  the  tenant ;  they  are  usually  built  separate,  not 
grouped  in  villages  or  hamlets,  and  for  convenience 
near  the  road-side.  It  rarely  happens  that  there  is 
more  than  one  bed  for  the  whole  family ;  a  F 
a  dresser,  two  chairs,  a  large  iron  pot,  and 
crockery,  all  of  the  worst  description,  usually 
plete  the  catalogue.  In 
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these  are  not  found,  and  the  family  lie  on  the  floor. 
The  chief  article  of  food  it  the  potato ;  the  peasantry 
grow  this  in  preference  to  com,  because  it  yields 
a  more  abundant  supply  with  less  care  and  less  man. 
ure.     A  labourer,  when  employed,  gets  three  meals 
of  potatoes  a-day, — his  wife  and  children  only  two. 
In  July  and  August,  when  the  old  potatoes  have  be- 
come unfit  for  food,  and  the  new  crop  is  not  ready, 
cholic  or  other  bowel  complaints  are  produced  by 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  diet ;  and  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  is  always  productive  of  great  dis- 
tress ;  the  labourer  is  then  obliged  t  o  procure  provi- 
sion upon  credit,  which  he  obtains  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  by  paying  double  the  market  price.  In 
respect  of  clothing,  considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place,  though  the  peasantry  are  still  very  in- 
differently clad.     No  material  tor  clothing  is  of 
home  manufacture,  but  the  women  generally  make 
up  their  own  dresses;  sometimes,  however,  they  are 
unable  to  do  this,  and  have  to  pay  for  getting  them 
made.    The  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  increasing. 
Old  clothes,  brought  from  London  and  Liverpool, 
are  much  worn ;  the  yearly  expenditure  of  a  labour- 
er's family  on  clothes  is  seldom  less  than  £1.  The 
ordinary  fuel  is  turf ;  near  the  bogs  this  is  cheap,  but 
to  one  living  at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  miles  from  a  tur- 
bary the  coat  is  doubled.   When  fuel  is  scarce,  pilfer- 
ing and  the  destruction  of  woods  and  fences  are  com- 
mon.   Straw  and  dried  cow  dung  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  turf.    The  county  has  always  been  one 
of  the  roost  disturbed  in  Ireland ;  1  although  there  is 
an  ebb  and  flow  of  crime  in  other  counties,  Tipperary 
ha*  always  kept  up  steadily  to  high- water  mark,' — 
this  was  the  statement  of  the  resident  police  magis- 
trate of  Cashel." 

Live  S/ocA.j-Stock  of  all  kinds  are  good.  The 
Limerick  or  common  Irish  breed  of  black  cattle  are 
the  most  common,  in  consequence  of  being  thought 
the  most  hardy.  The  Durham  and  Hereford  breeds 
are  in  considerable  request ;  and  the  long-horned 
Leicester  breed  was  long  ago  introduced,  but  has 
never  acquired  much  favour.  The  Kerry  and  Ayr- 
shire cows  are  little  in  request  except  on  the  farms 
of  gentlemen.  Fawcr  cattle  are  now  fattened  for 
exportation  than  at  a  former  period ;  yet  some  are 
still  sent  to  Waterford  for  exportation  to  Liverpool. 
Young  bullocks  for  grazing  are  bought  at  Ballinasloe 
or  nearer  markets ;  and  many  of  a  year  old  are  sold 
to  purchasers  from  the  counties  of  Gal  way  and  Ros- 
common. Most  of  the  sheep  within  the  county  arc 
a  cross  of  the  Leicester  breed,  and  are  large  and 
well-shaped.  Two  or  three  sheep  are  kept  on  many 
a  small  farm  for  the  sake  of  the  wool ;  some  sheep 
are  mixed  with  black  cattle  on  the  pastures  of  many 
dairy  farms ;  but  no  sheep  are  kept  in  folds,  or  fed 
in  large  flocks.  Most  of  the  horses  are  of  a  light 
boned  and  active  description,  well  adapted  to  the 
varied  labours  of  the  farm.    The  pigs  are  of  an  im- 

? roved  breed,  and  are  continuing  to  improve. — In 
841,  there  were,  within  the  civic  districts  of  the 
county,  on  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  1,657 
horses  and  mules,  324  asses,  660  cattle,  203  sheep, 
5,660  pigs,  and  7.346  poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  1 
acre  to  5  acres,  181  horses  and  mules,  18  asses,  158 
cattle,  46  sheep.  297  pig*,  and  817  poultry ;  on  farms 
of  from  5  to  15  acres,  177  horses  and  mules,  12 
asses,  273  cattle,  107  sheep,  203  pigs,  and  734  poul- 
try ;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  SO  acres,  1 1 1  horses  and 
mules,  5  asses,  80  cattle,  85  sheep,  40  pigs,  and  127 
poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  73 
horses  and  mules.  1  ass,  413  cattle,  894  sheep,  127 
pigi.  and  390  poultry.  The  totals  of  these  classes 
of  live  stock,  together  with  the  estimated  value  of 
each,  were  2,199  horses  and  mules,  £17,592;  360 
I;  1,585  cattle,  £10,303;  1,335  sheep, 


£1,469  ;  6.327  pigs,  £7.909;  and  9,414  poultry. 
£235.  Total  estimated  value  of  live  stock  in  the 
civic  district*  of  the  county,  £87,868.  In  the  same 
year  there  were,  within  the  rural  districts,  on  hold- 
ings not  exceeding  1  acre,  2,959  horses  and  mules, 
2,540  asses,  3,134  cattle,  3.571  sheep,  19,892  pigs, 
and  118,197  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5 
acres,  3,350  horses  and  mules,  1,941  asses,  5,763 
cattle,  7,601  sheep,  14.523  pigs,  and  103,706 
try;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  10.514  1 
and  mules,  757  asses,  17,856  cattle,  19,586  sheep, 
27,676  pig*,  and  177,444  poultry  ;  on  farms  of  from 
15  to  30  acres,  7.320  horses  and  mules,  892  asses, 
19,984  cattle.  20,209  sheep.  22.293  pigs,  and  106.151 
poultry  ;  and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  9.072 
horses  and  mules,  946  asses.  40,425  cattle,  78.881 
sheep,  20,949  pigs,  and  81,285  poultry.  The  totals 
of  these  classes  of  live  stock,  together  with  the  es- 
timated value  of  each,  are  33,215  horses  and  mules, 
£265,720;  7.076  asses,  £7.076;  87.162  cattle, 
£556,553  ;  129,848  sheep,  £142,833  ;  105,333  pigs, 
£131,666;  and  586,783  poultry,  £14,669.  Total 
estimated  value  of  the  live  stock  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  £1,128,517. 

Woodt.l— The  continuous  plantations  within  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  in  1841,  consisted  of  1,520 
acres  of  oak,  353  of  ash,  74  of  elm,  949  of  beech, 

3.679  of  fir,  14,811  of  mixed  trees,  and  2,193  of  or- 
chards,—in  all,  23,779  acres ;  and  detached  planta- 
tions consisted  of  45,833  trees  of  oak,  219.304  of 
ash.  87.131  of  elm,  86.749  of  beech,  121,838  of  fir. 
357,043  of  mixed  trees,  and  13,149  of  orchards, — in 
all,  931,647  trees,  equivalent  to  5,823  acres; — so 
that  the  total  of  plantations  was  29,602  acres.  Of 
the  continuous  plantations,  there  were  planted,  pre- 
vious to  1791,  1.147  acres  of  oak,  114  of  ash,  25  of 
elm,  59  of  beech,  153  of  fir.  3,012  of  mixed  trees, 
and  904  of  orchards;  from  1791  to  1800.  84  acres  of 
oak.  121  of  asb,  6  of  elm,  29  of  beech,  96  of  fir, 
1.047  of  mixed  trees,  and  225  of  orchards;  from 
1801  to  1810,  15  acres  of  oak.  29  of  ash,  9  of  elm, 
24  of  beech,  689  of  fir,  2,027  of  mixed  trees,  and 
257  of  orchards  ;  from  181 1  to  1820.  21  acres  of  o«k. 
18  of  ash,  14  of  elm,  30  of  beech,  652  of  fir,  2,396 
of  mixed  trees,  and  284  of  orchards ;  from  1821  to 
1830,  169  acres  of  oak,  11  of  ash,  9  of  elm.  523  of 
beech,  1,167  of  fir,  3,649  of  mixed  trees,  and  342  of 
orchards;  and  from  1831  to  1840,  86  acres  of  oak, 
60  of  ash,  11  of  elm,  284  of  beech,  1.120  of  fir, 

2.680  of  mixed  trees,  and  181  of  orchards. 
Trade.']— A  digest  of  the  statistics  of  personal  in- 
dustry, or  of  occupations,  as  furnished  by  the  Cen- 
sus of  1841,  appears  to  us  the  best  means  of  afford- 
ing both  a  minute  and  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
classes  and  comparative  amounts  of  trades  and  manu- 
factures:— Millers,  208;  maltsters,  4;  brewers,  22; 
distillers,  1 1 ;  barm-maker,  1 ;  bakers,  402 ;  confec- 
tioners, 62 ;  saltsters,  12 ;  salt-manufacturer,  1  ;  to- 
bacco-twisters, 32 ;  fishmongers,  5 ;  egg-dealers,  2 ; 
fruiterers,  7;  cattle-dealers,  40;  horse-dealers,  6; 
pig-jobbers,  147,  corn-dealers,  53;  seedsmen,  10; 
butter-merchants,  5 ;  huxters  and  provision-dealers, 
147;  butchers,  174;  poulterers,  2 ;  victuallers,  338; 
grocers,  39  ;  tea-dealers,  2  ;  tobacconists,  16;  wine- 
merchants,  4 ;  flax-dressers,  47 ;  carders,  94 ;  spin- 
ners of  flax,  924 ;  spinners  of  wool,  2,676 ;  spinners 
of  unspecified  classes,  4,286;  factory-workers,  35; 
winders  and  warpers,  14;  wool-dressers,  42;  wea- 
vers of  cotton.  39  ;  weavers  of  linen,  169 ;  weavers 
of  woollen,  107  ;  weavers  of  unspecified  classes.  871 ; 
manufacturers  of  lace,  5 ;  manufacturers  of  thread, 
2;  dyers,  38;  clothiers,  17;  cloth-finishers,  6; 
skinners,  15 ;  curriers,  38 ;  tanners,  20 ;  brogue- 
makers,  739 ;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  2,371  ;  tailors, 
2,125;  sempstresses,  1.022;  dress-makers,  1,943; 
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135;  .tay-makers.  21  ;  comb-makers  13; 

knitters  717;  hatter*.  131;  bonnet-makers,  254; 
straw-workers,  14;  cap- makers, 6;  glovers,  10;  wig- 
makers,  3  ;  hairdressers  and  barbers,  32 ;  umbrella- 
makers,  3;  blacking- maker,  1  ;  leather-dealers,  14; 
hosiers,  14 ;  haberdashers,  12 ;  drapers,  8 ;  linen-dra- 
pers, 20 ;  woollen-drapers,  53 ;  silk-mercer,  1 ;  venders 
of  soft  goods,  23 ;  dealers  in  old  clothes,  5 ;  rag  and 
bone  dealers,  31 ;  architects,  13;  builders,  18;  brick- 
makers,  14;  potters,  5;  stone-cutters,  130;  lime- 
burners,  48;  bricklayers,  6;  stone-masons,  092;  sla- 
ters, 270  ;  t  batchers,  61  ;  plasterers,  59;  paviers,  9; 
quarrymen,  93 ,  sawyers,  162 ;  carpenters,  2,693 ; 
coffin-makers,  2;  undertakers,  2;  cart-makers,  2; 
cabinet-makers,  78 ;  french-polishers,  4 ;  coopers, 
595 ;  turners,  24  ;  mill-wrights,  33  ;  wheel-wrights, 
22;  ship- wrights,  6;  saddletree-maker,  1  ;  boot-tree 
and  last  makers,  4  ;  puinpborers,  8;  reed-makcrs,  4 ; 
card-makers,  6;  brush-makers,  15;  basket-makers, 
50;  broom- makers,  8;  miners,  439;  iron-founders,  7 ; 
blacksmiths,  1,614;  farriers,  2;  whitesmiths,  42; 
nailers,  457  ;  cutlers,  20 ;  tool-maker,  1  ,  gunsmiths, 
13;  braziers  and  coppersmiths,  61 ;  wire- workers,  9; 
bell-hangers,  5 ;  coachsmiths,  5 ,  plumbers,  3  ;  tin- 
plate-  workers,  42;  tinkers,  36;  machine-makers,  25 ; 
clock  and  watch  maker,  1;  watchmakers,  19;  musi- 
cal instrument-maker,  1  ;  goldsmiths,  silversmiths, 
and  jewellers,  7  ;  coach  and  car  makers,  59 ;  carver 
and  gilder,  1  ;  saddlers,  101  ;  harness-makers,  87 ; 
whip-inakers,  3 ;  rope-makers,  18;  letter-press  print- 
ers, 45 ;  copperplate-printer,  1  ;  bookbinders,  4 ;  pa- 
per-stainer, 1  ;  chandlers  and  soap-boilers,  87 ;  blue- 
makers,  6 ;  painters  and  glaziers,  222 ;  net-maker, 
1;  toy-maker,  1;  sieve-makers,  10;  tobacco-pipe- 
maker,  1  ;  upholsterers,  12  ;  bellows- makers,  3 ; 
statuaries,  3;  land-surveyors,  96;  measurers,  8; 
road  contractors  and  makers,  15;  feather-dealers,  46; 
(lelph-deuler.-.  3;  stationer,  1;  bookseller*  and  *ta- 
tioners,  5;  timber-merchants,  4;  coal-merchants, 
4 ;  ironmongers,  14 ;  turf-dealers,  4 ;  merchants  of 
unspecified  classes,  130;  dealers  of  unspecified 
classes,  1,644 ;  shopkeepers  of  unspecified  classes, 
822 ;  shop-assistants,  460  ;  tradesmen  of  unspecified 
classes,  39;  and  apprentices  of  unspecified  classes, 
84.  Two  of  the  principal  markets  of  the  county, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  chief  outlets  to  its  produce, 
are  Clonmel  and  Carrick-on-Suir  :  which  see,— 
and  see  also  Cashel.  In  Cahir,  23,662  barrels  of 
wheat  were  sold  in  1826,  and  56,131  in  1835;  and 
37,000  barrels  of  oats  both  in  1826  and  1835.  In 
CloKbeen,  42,125  barrels  of  wheat  were  sold  in  1826, 
and  62,824  in  1835;  and  3,200  barrels  of  barley  in 
1826,  and  2.224  in  1835.  In  Nenagh,  upwards  of 
45,000  barrels  of  wheat  were,  on  the  average,  annu- 
ally sold  in  the.  years  1826—35;  about  4,500  barrels 
of  oats;  and  1,300  barrels  of  barley;  while  about 
1,000  barrels  of  Iwre  were  sold  iu  1826,  and  none 
whatever  in  1835.  In  Roscrea,  4,140  barrels  of 
wheat  were  sold  in  1826,  and  6,700  in  1835 ;  18,500 
barrels  of  oats  in  1826,  and  22,100  in  1835;  and 
13,000  barrels  of  barley  both  in  1826  and  1835.  In 
Templeinore,  30,400  barrels  of  wheat  were  sold  in 
1824,  and  50.000  in  1835 ;  9.400  barrels  of  barley  in 
1826,  and  11.000  in  1835  ;  and  3,000  barrels  of  oats 
in  1826,  and  4.000  in  1835.  In  Tipperary.  1,125 
barrels  of  wheat  were  sold  in  1826,  and  3.160  in 
1835 ;  7.708  barrels  of  oats  iu  1826,  and  10,675  in 
1835 ;  and  610  barrels  of  barley  in  1826,  and  256  in 
1835. 

Fain.'] — The  following  are  the  principal  fairs  of 
the  North  Hiding  of  Tipperary :  — Ballina,  March  28  ; 
Borris-o'-kanc,  April  26,  June  26,  Sept.  26,  and 
Dec.  15;  BorrUoleagh,  June  9,  Aug.  6,  and  Nov. 
27;  Castle-Otway,  April  5,  and  Sept.  18;  Clogh- 
jordan,  Jan.  1,  May  12.  Aug.  12,  and  Dec.  1 ;  Clon- 


oulty,  July  5  and  Nov.  12;  Holycrost,  May  II  and 
Sept.  24;  Lorrha,  Feb.  18,  May  19,  Sept.  23,  and 
Nov.  19;  Nenagh,  April  24,  May  29.  July  4,  Aug. 
1,  Sept.  4,  and  Oct.  10;  Newport,  March  25,  April 
27.  Corpus-Christi  day,  July  21,  Oct.  23.  and  Dec 
27;  Portroe,  Feb.  26.  March  22,  May  14,  June  19, 
July  4,  Nov.  11.  and  Dec.  20 ;  Roscrea,  March  25, 
May  7  and  13,  June  21,  Aug.  8.  Oct.  9,  and  Nov. 
29;  Silvermines,  May  1,  Jan.  8,  and  Sept.  12  ;  Tern- 
plemore,  Jan.  30,  March  30,  Mav  17,  June  28,  July 
31,  Sept.  4.  Oct.  21.  and  Dec.  7;  Thurles.  Easter 
Monday.  Sept.  21.  Dec.  21,  and  the  first  Tuesday 
of  every  month ;  Toomavara,  June  5.  July  23,  Sept. 
29,  and  Nov.  4 ;  and  Williams  town,  March  9,  and 
No*.  28.  The  principal  in  the  South  Riding  are 
Ardtinnan,  Feb.  2  ;  Ballingarry,  Wni t- Monday,  Jul r 
23,  Nov.  12,  and  Dec.  11;  Rail  vporeen,  May  12, 
Aug.  21,  and  Dec.  19;  Ballysheehan,  May  6,  Aur. 
15,  and  Dec.  4;  Ban*hane,  Feb.  19,  April  16,  Aut;. 

17,  and  Nov.  30  ;  Cahir.  May  26,  July  20,  Sept.  18. 
and  Dec.  7;  Cappaghwhite,  Feb.  14,  April  16.  June 

4,  July  27,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  16.  and  Dec.  21  ;  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  the  last  Thursday  of  Jan.,  Feb.,  March, 
April,  May,  July,  Sept.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  and  June 

6,  Aug.  15,  and  Oct.  11  ;  Cashel,  March  26,  Aug. 

7.  and  the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month ;  Clogbeen, 
Whit-Monday,  Aug.  1,  Oct.  28;  and  Dec.  11 ;  Clon- 
mel.  May  5,  Nov.  5,  and  the  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month ;  Cloneen.  Jan.  1,  June  29,  and  Nov. 
1 ;  Cullen,  May  25.  and  Oct.  18;  Dundrum,  May  9. 
and  Nov.  9;  Drangan,  March  18,  July  18,  Oct.  18, 
and  Dec.  18;  Emly,  May  21,  and  Sept.  22;  Fethard, 
April  20,  Sept.  7,  and  Nov.  20;  Glynn,  Ascension- 
day;  Golden,  May  18,  Aug.  26,  Oct.  26,  and  Dec. 
15 ;  Graystown,  July  12,  and  Dec.  6 ;  Kilcash,  April 

18,  and  Aug.  5;  Killenaule,  Jan.  1,  March  25,  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  11th  of  May,  June  24,  Aug. 
14,  and  the  first  Thursday  after  the  11th  of  Oct.  | 
Kilfeacle,  July  10;  Kilrockin,  June  22;  Knockarden, 
Nov.  7 ;  Knockeevan  or  Clerihan,  Sept.  29 ;  Mullin- 
ahone,  May  1,  the  first  Thursday  of  July,  Sept.  14, 
and  the  first  Thursday  of  Dec. ;  Newcastle,  Feb.  12; 
New-Inn,  March  17;  Ninemilehouse,  March 25,  May 
20.  and  Nov.  1  ;  Rosegreen,  Aug.  2,  and  the  second 
Thursday  after  the  9th  of  Oct. ;  and  Tipperary,  Aprd 

5,  June  24,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  10. 
Communication*.]  —  The  Public  Commissioners' 

proposed  line  of  railway  from  Dublin  to  Limerick 
and  Cork  comes  in  from  Queen's  county,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Templetuoby,  passes  south-westward 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thurles  and  Holycross,  and  forks 
into  the  two  lines  toward  respectively  Limerick  and 
Cork,  in  the  southern  vicinity  of  Holycross;  the 
Limerick  line  curves  slowly  round  from  a  south- 
westerly, to  a  westerly  direction,  and  leaves  the 
county  of  Tipperary  in  the  southern  vicinity  of  Cap- 
pagh ;  and  the  Cora  line  proceeds  southward,  past 
Cashel,  to  the  north-western  vicinity  of  Cahir,  and 
then  deflects  to  the  west-south-west,  and  ascends 
the  limestone  valley  between  the  Galtees  and  the 
Knockmeledown  mountains.  The  Commissioner*' 
proposed  line  from  Limerick  to  Waterford  branches 
off  from  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  line  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cappagh,  proceeds  south-eastward  past  Golden- 
bridge  to  a  point  2  or  3  miles  above  Clonmel,  and 
then  passes  eastward  down  the  valley  of  the  Suir, 
and  in  the  northern  vicinity  of  Clonmel  and  Carrick- 
on-Suir.  A  proposed  railway  from  Dublin  to  Lim- 
erick, the  survey  of  which  was  laid  before  the  Pub- 
lic Commissioners,  follows  very  nearly  the  course  of 
the  present  mail-road,  passes  across  the  north-out 
wing  of  Tipperary  in  the  vicinity  of  Roscrea,  tra- 
verses the  indentation  upon  Tipperary  by  King* 
county,  and  proceeds  south-westward  past  Nenagh 
to  the  Shannon  at  a 
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Killaloe  and  Limerick. — The  principal  ro^ils  which 
traverse  the  county  are  the  Dublin  and  Limerick 
mail-road,  by  Roscrea  and  Nenagh  ;  the  Dublin  and 
Cork  west  mail-road  by  Littleton,  Cashel,  and  Cabir ; 
the  Dublin  and  Cork  east  mail-road  by  Clonmel  and 
Clogheen;  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  mail-road, 
by  Tipperarv,  Cahir,  Clonmel,  and  Carrick-on-Suir ; 
the  Clonmef  and  Bullinasloe  mail -road,  by  Fethard. 
Cashel,  Thurles,  Templemore,  and  Roscrea;  and 
the  Birr  and  Limerick  post-road,  by  Borris-o-kane 
and  Nenagh.  The  road-surveyor  of  the  north  riding 
was  appointed  in  May  1839;  he  constructed,  between 
that  date  and  the  close  of  1841,  9  miles  of  new  road; 
and,  at  the  latter  date,  he  had  under  his  charge  9*27 
miles  of  road,  and  had  made  a  survey  for  a  new  tine 
of  road.  The  surveyor  of  the  south  riding  was  ap- 
pointed in  1834;  he  constructed,  between  that  date 
and  the  close  of  1841,  18  miles  of  new  road  ;  and. 
at  the  latter  date,  be  bad  under  his  charge  2,089 
miles  of  road. 

£hvi%ions  and  Towns. ~\ — The  county  was  recently 
divided  into  two  ridings,  north  and  south;  and  is 
now,  in  assise  affairs  and  other  departments  of  county 
business,  practically  treated  as  if  it  were  two  coun- 
ties. Its  baronies  are  Lower  Ormond,  in  the  north- 
ern part  upon  the  Shannon ;  Upper  Ormond,  in  the 
central  part  upon  the  Shannon ;  Owney  and  Arra, 
in  the  southern  part  upon  the  Shannon ;  Ikerrin,  in 
the  north-east;  Eliogurty,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  central  east ;  Slieveardagh,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  central  east ;  East  Iffa  and  Offa.  in  the  south- 
east; West  Iffa  and  Offa,  in  the  south-west ;  Clan- 
william,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  central  west ; 
Lower  Kilnemanagh,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
central  west;  Upper  Kilnemanagh,  in  the  north-west 
centre,  between  Lower  Kilnemanagh  and  Upper  Or- 
mond; and  Middlethird,  in  the  south-east  centre, 
between  Slieveardagh  and  Clanwilliam.  The  Act 
6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  the  town- 
lands  of  Kilshenaue  and  Pubblehill,  in  the  parish  of 
Oughterleague,  and  the  townland  of  Clonbunane.  in 
the  parish  of  Clonoulty,  unitedly  containing  a  pop. 
of  484,  from  the  barony  of  Lower  Kilnemanagh  to 
that  of  Clanwilliam.  Lower  Ormond  contains  15 
whole  parishes,  and  part  of  4  other  parishes ;  Upper 
Ormond  contains  12  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  two 
other  parishes ;  Owney  and  Arra  contains  9  whole 
parishes,  and  part  of  2  other  parishes ;  Ikerrin  con- 
tains 7  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  8  other  parishes ; 
Eliogurty  contains  16  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  5 
other  parishes;  Slieveardagh  contains  IS  whole  par- 
ishes, and  part  of  A  other  parishes;  East  Iffa  and 
Offa  contain*  10  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  8  other 
parishes  ;  West  Iffa  and  Offa  contains  14  whole  par- 
ishes, and  part  of  1  other  pariah  ;  Clanwilliam  con- 
tains 23  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  7  other  parishes ; 
Lower  Kilnemanagh  contains  6  whole  parishes,  and 
part  of  3  other  parishes;  Upper  Kilnemanagh  con- 
tains 4  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  3  other  parishes; 
and  Middlethird  contains  30  whole  parishes,  and  part 
of  7  other  parishes.  The  towns  and  chief  villages 
are  Borris-o'-kane,  Goatstown,  Puskawn,  Lorrha, 
Ballyloughnane,  Cloghjordan,  and  part  of  Nenagh, 
in  Lower  Ormond;  Toomavarra,  Silvermines.  and 
part  of  Nenagh,  in  Upper  Ormond ;  Portree,  New- 
port, and  Battina,  in  Owney  and  Arra;  Roscrea  and 
Templetuohy,  in  Ikerrin  ;  Thurles.  Moyne,  Lough- 
moc,  Templemore,  Littleton,  and  Two-mile- Borris, 
in  Eliogurty;  Mullinahone,  Killenaule,  Ballingarry, 
New  Birmingham,  Nine-mile-house,  and  Marudyke, 
in  Slieveardagh ;  Carrick-on-Suir,  Abbey,  Bally- 
clarahan,  Kilcasb,  Tobberaheena,  Kilsheelan,  and 
the  chief  part  of  Clonmel,  in  East  Ufa  and  Offa ; 
Cahir, Clogheen,  Ardfinnan.  Ballvporcen,  Newcastle. 

in  West  Iffa  and  Offa;  Tipperary, 


Emly,  Cullen,  Golden,  Tbomastown,  and  Banshaw, 

in  Clanwilliam ;  Ballagb,  in  Lower  Kilnemanagh ; 
Borris-o'-leagh  and  Cappiigh  white,  in  Upper  Kilne- 
managh ;  and  Cashel,  Fethard,  Drangan,  Holycros*, 
and  New-bin,  in  Middlethird.— Dr.  Beaufort  states 
the  number  of  parishes  and  churches  within  the 
county  of  Tipperary  at  respectively  186  and  46;  and 
assigns  94  parishes  and  22  churches  to  the  diocese  of 
Cashel,  20  parishes  and  4  churches  to  the  diocese  of 
Emly,  31  parishes  and  8  churches  to  the  diocese  of 
Lismore,  and  41  parishes  and  12  churches  to  the 
diocese  of  Killaloe. 

SlatUtie*.] — In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  within  the  county  of 
Tipperarv  was  657,  of  scholars  33,676,  of  male  scho- 
lars 20,941,  of  female  scholars  12,188.  of  scholars 
whose  sex  was  not  specified  547.  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  the  Established  church  2,871,  of  scho- 
lars connected  with  Presbyterian  communities  4,  of 
scholars  connected  with  other  communities  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  80,  of  scholars  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  30,407,  and  of  scholars 
whose  religious  connection  was  not  ascertained  314; 
and,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  was  657,  of  scholars  34.599,  of  male 
scholars  21,786,  of  female  scholars  12,588,  of  scho- 
lars whose  sex  was  not  specified  225,  of  scholars 
connected  with  the  Established  church  2,762,  of 
scholars  connected  with  Presbyterian  communities 
13,  of  scholars  connected  with  other  communities  of 
Protestant  dissenters  77,  of  scholars  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  community  31,321,  and  of  scho- 
lars whose  religious  connection  was  not  ascertained 
426.  At  the  close  of  1843,  the  National  Board  had 
in  full  operation  within  the  county  1 18  schools,  con- 
ducted by  95  male  and  47  female  teachers,  and  at- 
tended by  9,288  male  and 7,129 female  scholars;  and, 
during  the  year  1843,  these  schools  received  from 
the  Board  £1,428  18s.  4d.  in  salaries,  £151  6s.  in 
free  stock,  and  £183  7s.  4,d.  in  school-requisites  at 
half-price. — In  the  north  riding  of  the  county,  during 
1843,  the  number  of  persons  committed  on  charges  of 
felony  was  836;  the  number  of  cases  before  magis- 
trates and  petty-sessions  was  424 ;  and  the  number 
of  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  under  the  Aet 
6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  38,  was  61.  Of  the  836 
committed  on  charges  of  felony,  165  were  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person,  60  with  offences 
against  property  committed  with  violence,  187  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  vio- 
lence, 16  with  malicious  offences  against  property, 
10  with  offences  against  the  currency,  and  448  with 
offences  not  included  in  these  categories;  2  were 
sentenced  to  death,  37  were  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation, 263  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  8  were 
sentenced  to  pay  line*,  20  were  either  not  sentenced 
or  were  discharged  on  sureties,  48  received  respites 
of  sentence,  234  were  found  not  guilty  on  trial,  180 
had  no  bill  found  against  them,  and  44  were  not 
prosecuted.  In  the  south  riding,  during  the  same 
year,  the  number  of  persons  committed  on  charges 
of  felony  was  834.  the  number  of  cases  before 
magistrates  and  petty  •  sessions  was  524,  and  the 
number  of  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  tinder 

the  Act  6  and  7  William,  C«lp.  tl$t  WAS  413.     Of  the 

884  committed  on  charges  of  felony,  1 36  were  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person,  56  with  offences 
against  property  committed  with  violence,  225  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence, 
9  with  malicious  offences  against  property,  4  with 
offences  against  the  currency,  and  454  with  offences 
not  included  in  these  categories ;  1  was  sentenced  to 
death,  44  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  289 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  8  were  sentenced 
to  pay  fines,  27  were  either  not 
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1  WHS  Acquitted  M  insane, 
311  were  found  not  guilty  on  trial,  142  bad  no  bill 

found  against  them,  and  62  were  not  prosecuted  

On  Jan.  1,  1844,  the  constabulary  force  of  the  north 
riding  consisted  of  1  second-rate  county  inspector, 
1  first-rate  sub-inspector,  4  second-rate  sub-inspec- 
tors, 1  third-rate  sub-inspector,  1  first-rate  head- 
countable,  7  second-rate  bead-constables,  73  con- 
stables, 365  first-rate  sub-constables,  18  second-rate 
tub  -  constables,  and  17  mounted  police;  and  the 
constabulary  force  for  the  south  riding  consisted  of 
1  second-rate  county  inspector,  2  first-rate  sub- 
inspectors,  3  second-rate  sub-inspectors,  2  third-rate 
sub-inspectors,  1  first-rate  head- constable,  8  second- 
rate  head-constable*.  74  constables,  349  first-rate 
sub-constables.  21  second-rate  sub-constables,  and 
10  mounted  police.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
entire  constabulary  force  of  the  county  during  1843, 
amounted  to  £39,577  0s.  8)d.  The  constabulary  of 
the  north  riding  hare  their  bead-quarters  at  Nenagh, 
and  are  distributed  among  66  stations,  in  the  6  dis- 
tricts of  Nenagh,  Borris-o'-kane,  Borrisoleagh,  New- 
port, Roscrea,  and  Thurles ;  and  those  of  the  south 
riding  have  their  head-quarters  at  Clonmel,  and  are 
distributed  among  75  stations,  in  the  seven  districts 
of  Clonmel,  Bansbaw,  Carrick  -  on  -  Suir,  Cahir, 
Cashel,  Killenaule.  and  Tipperary.  The  staff  of 
the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Cahir ;  and  there  is 
a  station  of  the  revenue  police  at  Cappagh  white. 
Two  stipendiary  magistrates  for  the  north  riding  re- 
side at  Nenagh,  and  one  at  Borris-o'-kane  ;  and  four 
for  the  south  riding  reside  at  respectively  Cahir, 
Carrick  -  on  -  Suir,  Thurles,  and  Tipperary.  The 
county  prison  for  the  north  riding  is  at  Nenagh; 
that  for  the  south  riding  is  at  Clonmel ;  and  bride- 
wells are  at  Nenagh,  Clonmel,  Borris-o'-kane,  Cahir, 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel,  Clogbeen,  New  Birming- 
ham, Newport,  Roscrea,  Templemore,  Thurles, 
and  Tipperary.  The  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Clonmel. 
The  assizes  for  the  north  riding  are  held  at  Nenagh, 
and  those  for  the  south  riding  at  Clonmel.  Quarter- 
sessions  for  the  north  riding  are  held  at  Nenagh, 
Roscrea,  and  Thurles;  quarter-sessions  for  the  south 
riding  are  held  at  Clonmel,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel, 
Clogbeen,  and  Tipperary;  and  petty  -  sessions  are 
held  at  Ardfinnan,  Ballinouty,  Ballyporeen,  Ban- 
shaw,  Borrisoleagh,  Borris-o'-kane,  Cahir,  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  Cashel,  Clogbeen,  Clonmel,  Dundrum, 
Fethard,  Golden,  Mullinahone,  Nenagh,  New-Inn, 
Newport,  Roscrea,  Templemore,  Thurles,  and  Tip- 
perary. Workhouses  are  at  Clonmel,  Nenagh, 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel,  Clogheen,  Roscrea,  Tip- 
perary, and  Thurles;  infirmaries  are  at  Clonmel  and 
Cashel ;  fever  hospitals  are  at  Borris-o'-kane,  Cahir, 
(Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel,  Clogheen,  Clonmel,  Cas- 
tle-Jordan, Nenagh,  Roscrea,  Thurles,  and  Tipper- 
ary ;  and  dispensaries  are  at  Ballingarry,  Ballinouty, 
Ballyporeen,  Birdhill,  Borris-o'-kane,  Borrisoleagh, 
Bourncy,  Cahir,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Castle-Bridge, 
Clogheen,  Clonmel,  Clonoulty,  Cloghjordan,  Dor- 
rha,  Drangan,  Dundrum,  Fethard,  Grangemackler, 
Kilcooley,  Killenaule,  Killusty,  Kilsheclan,  Little- 
ton, Mullinahone,  Nenagh,  Newcastle,  Newport, 
Portroe,  Foulmucka,  Roscrea,  Silvermines,  Tem- 
plemore, Templetuoby,  Thoroastown,  Thurles, 
Tipperary.  and  Toomavarra.  Savings'  banks  are  at 
Clonmel,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel,  Nenagh,  Roscrea, 
Thurles,  and  Tipperary  ;  and  loan  funds  are  at  Bal- 
lingarry, Borris-o'-kane,  Cahir,  Carrick  on-Suir, 
Clerihan,  Clogheen,  Clonmel,  Drangan,  Glenview, 
Kilbarron,  Moyglasa,  Moyne,  Mullinahone,  Nenagh, 
Slieveardagh,  Templemore,  and  Tipperary.  The 
annual  amount  of  property  valued  for  the  poor-rate 
is  £867,678.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
is  55,888;  and  of  these,  29,843  arc  valued  under  £5,_ 


9.450.  under £10.-4,81 4,  under  £15,-3,076.  under 
£20,-2,058,  under  £25,— 1,332,  under £30,— 1.674, 
under  £40,-977.  under  £50, — and 2,664,  at  and  above 
£50.  The  grand-jury  presentments  for  1840  consisted 
of  £3,165  13s.  for  new  roads,  bridges,  4c,  £24,831 
8s.  Id.  for  repairs  of  roads,  &c,  £6,093  10a.  for  the 
erection  and  repairs  of 
houses,  £4.698  0s.  lid.  for  the 
of  gaols  and  bridewells,  £8,001  13s.  2d.  for  main- 
tenance of  gaols  and  bridewells,  £302  13s.  for  sal- 
aries of  officers  of  gaols,  £17,537  15s.  4d.  for  sup- 
port of  constabulary,  payments  to  witnesses,  ac, 
£5,548  6s.  Id.  for  salaries  to  county  officers,  collec- 
tors, poundage.  &c,  £7,423  18s.  Id.  for  public 
charities,  £2,307  Us.  9d.  for  repayments  to  govern- 
ment, and  £2,338  13s.  6d.  for  miscellaneous  expenses 
—in  all,  £82,249  2s.  1  Id.  The  total  of  the  grand- 
jury  presentments  for  the  year  1839  was  £67,527  3*. 
lOd. ;  and  for  the  year  1842,  £69.429.  The  coanty 
sent  8  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  or  2  from 
the  county  at  large,  and  2  from  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  Clonmel,  Cashel,  and  Fethard  ;  and  it  sends  4  to 
the  imperial  parliament,  or  two  from  the  county  at 
large,  and  one  from  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Clonmel 
and  Cashel.  County  constituency  in  1842,  2,602; 
of  whom,  148  were  in  Owney  and  Arra,  185  in  Iker- 
rin.  140  in  Upper  Ormond,  314  in  Lower  Ortnond, 
323  in  Eliogurty,  230  in  Kilnemanagh,  227  in  East 
Iff  a  and  Offa,  197  in  West  Iffa  and  Offa,  263  in 
Clanwilliam,  272  in  Middletbird,  and  303  in  Slieve- 
ardagh. The  number  of  electors  registered  to  Feb. 
1,  1835,  was  2,485 ;  of  whom  660  were  £50  free- 
holders, 361  were  £20  freeholder.,  2  were  £20 
leaseholders,  1,459  were  £10  freeholders,  2  were 
£10  leaseholders,  and  1  was  a  rent-charger.  The 
number  of  electors  registered  to  Feb.  1,  1837,  was 
3, 135 ;  of  whom  854  were  £50  freeholders,  437  were 
£20  freeholders,  15  were  £20  leaseholders,  1,773 
were  £10  freeholders.  51  were  £10  leaseholder*, 
and  5  were  rent-chargers.  The  number  of  electors 
registered  from  Feb.  1,  1836,  to  Feb.  1,  1844,  was 
2,674 ;  of  whom  814  were  £50  freeholders,  244 
were  £20  freeholders,  36  were  £20  leaseholders, 
1,336  were  £10  freeholders,  201  were  £10  lease- 
holders, and  43  were  rent-chargers. 

Population  of  the  county,  in  1792,  169.000;  in 
1821,  346,896;  in  1831,  402,363;  in  1841.  435.553. 
Houses,  in  1792,  30,703;  in  1821.  55.297;  in  1831. 
60, 204;  in  1841,  66,384.  The  following  statistics 
are  all  of  the  year  1841 :— Males,  216.650;  females, 
218,903 ;  families,  74,570.  Inhabited  houses,  66,384 ; 
uninhabited  complete  houses,  2,020 ;  houses  in  the 
course  of  erection,  246.  First-class  inhabited  bouse.*, 
1,722;  second-class,  13,653;  third-class,  28,190; 
fourth-class,  22,819.  Families  residing  in  first-class 
houses,  21,123;  in  second-class  houses,  16,69^;  i" 
third-class  houses,  30,869 ;  in  fourth-class  houses 
24,879.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
52,805 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  13,512  ;  in  other 
pursuits,  8,253.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  1,607 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  25,978 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  45,034'; 
on  means  not  specified,  1,951.  Males  at  and  abore 
15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  94,360;  to 
clothing,  6,599 ;  to  lodging,  8.939 ;  to  health,  181 ; 
to  chanty,  5 ;  to  justice,  1,062 ;  to  education,  666; 
to  religion,  280 ;  unclassified,  8,030 ;  without  any 
specified  occupations,  12,349.  Females  at  and  abo»e 
15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  12,181;  to 
clothing,  1 1 ,850 ;  to  lodging,  68 ;  to  health,  209 ;  to 
charity,  4 ;  to  justice,  5 ;  to  education,  235 ;  to  re- 
ligion,* 50 ;  unclassified.  18,401 ;  without  any  spec- 
tied  occupations,  95,572.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  75,383 ;  wbo 
read  but  not  write,  31,052 ;  who  could  ncith* 
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read  nor  write,  81,800.  Females  at  and  shove  5 
yean  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  96,256 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  43,640;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  11*2,140.  Males  above  4  year*  of 
age  attending  primary  schools,  16,253;  attending 
superior  schools,  825.  Females  above  4  years  of  age 
attending  primary  schools,  1 1,105;  attending  superior 
schools,  372.  Per-centage  of  males  at  and  above  17 
years  of  age  unmarried,  48 ;  married,  48 ;  widowed, 
4.  Per-centage  of  females  at  and  above  17  years  of 
age  unmarried,  40;  married,  47;  widowed,  13 — 
Physicians,  57;  surgeons,  52;  dentist,  1;  apotbe- 
canes,  63;  druggist,);  midwivea,  58;  nurse-tenders, 
158;  judges,  2:  coroners,  2;  barristers,  9;  proctor, 
1 ;  attorneys,  59 ;  excise-officers,  51 ;  bailiff's,  109  ; 
gaol-keepers,  26;  city  constables,  19;  law-clerks, 
5 ;  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  1 ;  school- 
teachers, 423  males  and  1 16  females ;  ushers  and 
tutors,  232  males  and  40  females  ;  governesses,  79 ; 
teachers  of  music,  4;  dancing-masters,  7.  Clergy- 
men of  the  Establishment,  64 ;  Methodist  ministers, 
5 ;  Presbyterian  ministers,  3;  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
ti,  137 ;  minis 


ministers  of  religi  on  whose  denominational 
connection  was  not  specified,  36 ;  monks,  2 ;  nuns, 
40;  sextons,  15  males  and  10  females;  Scripture- 
readers,  2 ;  and  parish  clerks,  16.  The  newspapers 
published  within  the  county  in  1843,  were  the  Nenagh 
Guardian  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturday!*,  the  Tipper- 
ary  Free  Press  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and 
the  Tipperary  Constitution  on  Tuesday*  and  Fridays, 
— the  first  at  Nenagh,  and  the  other  two  at  Clonmel. 

Antiquitie$.~) — Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
extant  antiquities  of  the  county,  are  the  various 
buildings  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  the  church  of  St. 
.Mary's,  and  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  Clon- 
mel, the  walls  and  gates  of  Fethard,  the  castle  of 
Cahir,  the  bridge  and  round  tower  of  Golden,  the 
moat  of  KnockgraiTen,  the  priory  of  Atbassel,  the 
abbey  of  Holycross,  the  pillar-tower  of  Roserea,  the 
castle  of  Nenagh,  and  the  monastic  ruins  of  Mon- 
aincha;  and  all  these  will  be  found  noticed  in  the 
articles  on  the  localities  to  which  they  belong.  By 
far  the  richest  natural  curiosity  in  the  county — 
one  of  the  richest,  in  fact,  in  Europe — is  the  caves  of 
Mitch ei. i.stown  :  which  see.  The  ancient  monas- 
tic institutions,  known  or  asserted  to  have  stood 
within  the  county,  including  those  which  are  com- 
pletely extinct,  and  of  which  no  certain  record  exists, 
as  well  as  those  which  survive  in  ample  ruin  and 
make  a  prominent  figure  in  history,  are  an  abbey  of 
regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  at 
Athassel,  granted,  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond ;  a  second  abbey  of  this 
order  at  Cahir-  Duneah,  granted  to  Sir  George  Sher- 
lock ;  a  third  abbey  of  this  order  at  Carrick-on-Suir, 
subjected  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thoma*  of  Aeon  in 
London  ;  a  fourth  abbey  of  this  order  at  Inchinemeo; 
a  fifth  abbey  of  this  order  at  Lorrha,  granted  to  Sir 
Richard  Nugent,  Baron  of  Delvin ;  a  fifth  abbey  of 
this  order  at  Oliver-Grace ;  a  sixth  abbey  of  this 
order  at  Tirdaglass ;  a  seventh  abbey  of  this  order 
at  Thome,  secularised  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  after- 
wards dissolved  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  an  eighth  but 
merely  supposed  abbey  of  this  order  at  Emly,  alleged 
to  have  afterwards  become  the  cathedral  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Emly  ;  a  ninth  abbey  of  this  order  at  Ard- 
fimian  ;  a  tenth  abbey  of  this  order  at  Roserea ;  an 
eleventh  abbey  of  this  order  at  CI  uain- Comb  ruin  ;  a 
twelfth  abbey  of  this  order  at  Eimchmidbrenin ;  a 
thirteenth  abbey  of  this  order  at  Innislonaght,  a 
parish  now  frequently  called  Abbey;  a  convent  of 
eanonesses  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Moy- 
lagh,  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Sir  H.  Radcliife ; 
an  establishment  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  enjoying  the  lands  prcvi- 


ously  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars,  at  Clonaul, 
granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Richard  Harding;  an 
abbey  of  the  Benedictine  order  at  Kilcummin ;  an 
nbbey  of  the  Cistercian  or  Bernardine  order,  at 
Hoare- Abbey,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cashel ; 
a  second  abbey  of  this  order  at  Holycross,  granted 
at  the  dissolution  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Ormond;  a 
third  abbey  of  this  order  at  Innislonaght  or  Abbey, 
granted  to  Sir  Cormac  MacTeigh  MacCarthy;  a 
fourth  abbey  of  this  order  at  Kilcoole,  granted  to 
Thomas.  Ear!  of  Ormond  ;  a  friary  of  the  Dominican 
order  at  Cashel,  granted  to  Walter  Fleming ;  a  second 
friary  of  this  order  at  Lorrha ;  a  third  friary  of  this 
order  at  Clonmel ;  a  friary  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
at  Cashel,  founded  in  the  13th  century  by  Sir  William 
Hackett,  reformed  to  the  Observantine  rule  in  1538, 
and  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Edmund  Butler, 
archbishop  of  Cashel;  a  second  friary  of  this  order 
at  Ardrimian  ;  a  third  friary  of  this  order  at  Clon- 
mel, founded  in  1269,  reformed  to  the  Observantine 
rule  in  1536,  and  granted  at  the  dissolution  partly  to 
James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  partly  to  the 
townsmen  of  Clonmel ;  a  fourth  friary  of  this  order 
at  Galbally,  granted  to  John  Desmond  ;  a  fifth  friary 
of  this  order  at  Killincnallagh,  granted  to  Dermod 
Ryan  ;  a  nixth  friary  of  this  order  at  Nenagh,  founded 
in  the  13th  century,  and  granted  at  the  dissolution 
to  Sir  Henry  Wallop ;  a  seventh  friary  of  this  order 
at  Roserea,  founded  in  1490,  by  Bibiana  O'Dempsey, 
and  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond;  a  friary  of  eremites  of  the  Augustinian  order 
at  Fethard,  founded  in  1306,  by  Walter  Mulcot.  and 
granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Edmund  Butler,  Lord 
Dunboyne ;  a  second  friary  of  this  order  at  Tipper- 
ary, founded  in  the  13th  century,  and  granted  at  the 
dissolution  to  Dermod  Ryan ;  and  a  fnary  of  the 
Carmelite  order,  founded  in  the  13th  century  by  the 
Butlers. 

History.']  The  Coriondi  and  the  Udi«  or  Uodian 
of  Ptolemy  are  supposed  by  Sir  James  Ware  to  have 
occupied  the  country  which  now  constitutes  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  the  counties  adjoining  it 
in  the  west  and  south-west.  Sir  James  thinks  also 
that  the  ancient  territory  of  Aradh-Cliach  corre- 
sponded to  the  Arra  or  western  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent barony  of  Owney  and  Arra;  that  the  ancient 
territory  of  Corca-Enthrach  comprehended  the  por- 
tions of  the  Golden  Vale  which  lie  around  Cashel ; 
that  the  ancient  territory  of  Eoganacht  was  a  dis- 
trict occupied  by  a  sept  of  its  own  name  around 
Thurles;  that  the  ancient  territory  of  Hy-Fogarty 
was  a  district  occupied  by  the  sept  of  O'Fogarty 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tburles;  that  the  ancient  territory 
of  Hy-Kerin,  the  country  of  the  sept  of  O'Miagher, 
was  quite  or  nearly  identical  with  the  present  barony 
of  Ikerrin,  which  retains  the  ancient  name  with  only 
an  alteration  in  its  spelling;  and  that  the  ancient 
territory  of  Muscraige-Tbire  or  Muscraighe-Tbire, 
the  country  of  the  sept  of  Kennedy,  was  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  present  baronies  of  Lower  Ormond 
and  Upper  Ormond.  These  territories  seem  to 
have  been  divided,  during  the  early  periods  of  Irish 
history,  between  the  princes  of  the  Dalcassian  race 
who  governed  Thomond  or  North  Munster,  and  the 
princes  of  the  Eoganacht  or  Eugenian  sept  who  gov- 
erned Desmond  or  South  Munster.  These  two  sets 
of  princes  alternately  possessed  the  paramount  sov- 
ereignty of  all  Munster;  and  soon  after  the  landing 
of  the  Danes  or  Ostmen,  Feidlim  MacCrimtham, 

Erince  of  Desmond,  was  king  of  all  Munster,  and 
eld  his  court  at  Cashel.  This  prince  was  at  onee 
a  tyrant,  a  warrior,  and  a  conqueror;  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  wars,  he  subi  uguted  the  princes  of  Con- 
naught  and  the  king  of  Meath,  who  then  wielded 
the  paramount  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland.    At  the 
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commencement  and  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  10th 
century,  Cormac  MacCutlinan,  of  the  Eoganarht 
race,  was  both  king  of  Mu miter  and  bishop  of  Cashel ; 
in  907,  he  fought  and  defeated,  on  a  battle-field  in 
King's  county,  Flann-Sioun,  King  of  Meath  and  mon- 
arch of  Ireland ;  at  Home  period  during  his  episcopate, 
he  built  at  Ca-hcl  a  chapel  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  is  alleged  to  have  written  tbe  history 
which  is  usually  called  the  Psalter  of  Cashel ;  and 
in  908,  in  consequence  of  his  having  attempted  the 
forcible  exaction  of  tribute  from  Lcinster,  he  was 
assailed,  defeated,  and  slain  by  an  army  of  the  men 
of  that  country,  supported  by  the  princes  of  Ulster 
and  the  king  of  Meath.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
10th  century,  Callachan,  king  of  Cashel,  desolated 
the  country  and  exacerbated  the  people  by  unprin- 
cipled and  scourging  wars;  and  his  own" subjects 
rose  against  him,  defeated  him,  captured  him,  and 
gave  him  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Murkertach,  tbe  heir- 
apparent  to  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  10th  century,  Brian  Boromh,  prince  of 
the  Dalrassian  family,  king  of  Thomond,  and  after- 
wards monarch  of  Ireland,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Munster.  In  1101,  Murkertach.  king  of  Mini- 
ster, consigned  the  city  of  Cashel  to  the  cburcb,  or 
rather  to  the  bishops  of  Cashel,  who  are  usually 
alleged  to  have  at  this  period  obtained  the  rank 
of  archbishops.  In  1 17*2.  a  celebrated  assembly  of 
Irish  princes  and  prelates  was  held  at  Cashel,  under 
summons  of  Henry  II.,  the  Anglo-Norman  conqueror 
of  Ireland ;  and  this  assembly  recognised  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  English  king  over  Ireland,  and  made 
various  laws  for  assimilating  the  Irish  to  the  English 
church,  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  Irish  clergy. 
In  tbe  settlement  which  followed  tbe  Anglo-Norman 
conquest,  a  principal  part  of  the  territory  which  now 
constitutes  the  county  of  Tipperary  seems  to  have 
continued  as  a  tributary  toparchy,  in  the  possession 
of  Donald  O'Brien,  tbe  native  prince  of  Thomond 
and  Ormond.  In  1174.  an  Anglo-Norman  force, 
under  Earl  Stronghow  and  Hervey  of  Mount- Norris, 
advanced  to  Casbel  with  the  view  of  attacking  Don- 
ald O'Brien,  and  expected  to  be  there  joined  by  a 
detachment  of  Ostmen  from  the  garrison  of  Dublin ; 
but  learning  that  this  detachment  were  intercepted 
by  Donald  near  Thurles,  and  driven  back  with  the 
slaughter  of  about  400  of  their  number,  they  turned 
suddenly  round,  arid  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
Waterford,  there  to  learn  that  the  Irish  chieftains, 
including  the  hitherto  sycophantish  Donald  Kav- 
anagh,  were  rushing  to  arms  against  tbe  Anglo-Nor- 
man authority.  In  1175,  an  army  under  Raymond 
le  Gros,  marched  across  Tipperary  to  the  city  of 
Limerick,  which  also  belonged  at  that  time  to  Don- 
ald O'Brien;  and,  with  mingled  stratagem  and  brav- 
ery, they  speedily  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  "  In 
11*76,  Limerick  was  besieged  by  O'Brien  of  Tho- 
mond, who,  on  the  march  of  Raymond  for  its  relief, 
took  post  with  his  army  to  intercept  him  in  a  defile 
near  Cashel.  With  a  force  of  80  knights.  200  infe- 
rior cavalry,  and  300  archers.  Ha  vtnond  forced  the 
intrenebments  of  the  foe,  while  his  Irish  confederate* 
of  Kinsella  and  Oasory  stood  spectators  of  the  com- 
bat, ready  to  rush  with  slaughter  on  whichever 
should  prove  the  defeated  party.  When  the  victo- 
rious leader  had  received  hostages  from  O'Brien  who 
submitted,  and  from  O'Connor  who  had  promised 
such  pledges  to  Henry,  he  led  bis  forces  into  Des- 
mond at  tbe  invitation  of  MacArthy,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  by  his  own  son,  the  usurper  of 
his  principality.  Raymond,  who  received  a  tract  of 
land  in  Kerry  for  the  service  performed  on  this  occa- 
sion, restored  the  injured  prince  to  his  dominion, 
who  requited  his  son's  unnatural  conduct  with  im- 
prisonment and  death.     The  English 


hud  scarcely  accomplished  this  laudable  achievement, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  wife  Basilia,  in- 


forming him  that  '  her  great  tooth 
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Understanding  the  death  of  Strongbow  to  be  thus 
mysteriously  expressed,  to  prevent  the  bad  eonse 
quences  which  would  arise  from  tbe  news  of  the 
event  in  case  of  the  letter's  interception,  be  hasted 
to  Dublin,  committing  tbe  custody  of  Limerick  to 
O'Brien,  since  be  was  unable  to  alford  any  EngUsh 
troops  for  its  garrison.  The  Irish  chieftain,  hav- 
ing taken  a  solemn  oath  to  guard  tbe  city  for  the 
English  monarch,  and  to  restore  it  at  tbe  royal  plea- 
sure, set  fire  to  it  in  four  quarter*,  a*  soon  a>  he 
perceived  tbe  departure  of  Raymond's  army,  declar- 
ing that  this  town  should  no  longer  continue  to  be 
the  nest  of  strangers."  Thomond,  inclusive  proba- 
bly of  the  greater  part  of  what  now  constitutes  tbe 
county  of  Tipperary,  was  granted  in  1177  to  Philip 
De  Braosa;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  or 
disinclination  of  that  person  to  take  possession,  it 
still  continued  under  the  power  of  Donald  O'Brien. 
In  1185,  during  the  Irish  administration  of  John, 
Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  King  John,  castles  were 
erected  at  Ardfinnan  and  Tipperary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  defence  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power;  but 
in  1190,  Donald  O'Brien  captured  the  castle  of  Ard- 
finnan, and  defeated  near  Thurles  an  Anglo- Norman 
army,  under  William.  Earl-marshal,  the  soo-in-Uw 
and  successor  of  Earl  Strongbow.  In  1 194.  Donald 
O'Brien,  who  had  figured  so  conspicuously  in  re- 
sisting the  Anglo-Norman  power,  and  who  is  usually 
said  to  have  built  the  oldest  existing  portion  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cashel.  died.  In  1210,  Tipperary  was 
erected  into  a  county  by  King  John,  during  his  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army;  and  previous  to  that  year,  therefore,  it  pro- 
bably was  entirely  subjugated  to  tbe  Anglo-Norman 
authority.  In  1274 — 1277,  tbe  northern  district  of 
the  county  was  probably  part  of  the  seat  of  war  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  De  Clare  and 
tbe  descendants  of  tbe  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  who 
still  retained  possession  of  a  portion  of  their  ancient 
principality.  In  1317.  some  portion  of  tbe  county 
was  probably  traversed  and  scourged  by  tbe  invading 
army  of  Edward  Bruce  of  Scotland,  in  their  desolat- 
ing progress  from  Kilkenny  to  Limerick.  In  1328, 
the  royal  privileges  in  the  county  were  granted  to 
James  Butler,  Earl  of  Carrick  and  Ormond;  and 
during  a  very  long  subsequent  period,  they  continued 
to  be  possessed  by  the  Earls  of  Ormond.  In  1330, 
Bricn  O'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond,  ravaged  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  burned  tbe  towns  of  Tipperary 
and  Athassel  to  the  ground,  and  conducted  a  trouble- 
some and  disastrous  though  petty  war  against  tbe 
English  authority.  "This  war,"  says  Gordon,  "ended 
with  some  dishonour  to  the  English  government,  ard 
might  have  been  attended  with  still  worse  consequen- 
ces, if  the  cruelty  of  the  insurgents  had  not  excited  a 
desperate  spirit  of  defence.  About  80  persons  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry,  surprised  in  a  church  at  tbe  time  of  Di- 
vine service,  in  utter  despair  of  mercy  to  themselves 
attempted  only  to  supplicate  for  the  priest's  life,  who 
in  vain  presented  tbe  consecrated  wafer.  Tbe  host was 
furiously  snatched  from  bis  hand,  himself  transpierced 
with  weapons,  and  the  miserable  congregation  con- 
sumed in  tbe  church,  which  was  set  on  fire  over 
them.  The  enemy  received  many  severe  checks 
defeated  by  the  citizens  of  Wexford,  harassed  by  the 
exertions  of  James  Butler,  lately  created  Earl  of 
Ormond,  and  attacked  by  the  irregular  troops  of 
Maurice,  the  chieftain  of  Desmond.  But  the  forces 
of  Maurice,  with  whom  Darcy,  the  chief  governor, 
treated  as  an  independent  prince,  were  more  hurtful 
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than  serviceable  in  the  field:  and  as  the  foe  continued  I 
still  formidmble,  and  appeared  on  certain  information 
to  be  privately  abetted  by  some  lords  of  English  race, 
a  new  chief  governor,  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  took  mea- 
sures the  most  vigorous,  the  execution  of  which  was 
facilitated  by  the  expectation  of  a  visit  of  the  king 
in  person  with  an  army.    Issuing  summonses  for  a 
parliament  to  be  held  at  Dublin,  and  afterwards  at 
Kilkenny,  without  being  obeyed  in  the  attendance 
of  the  lords,  be  seised  the  persons  of  Maurice,  who 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Desmond,  Mandeville,  Wal- 
ter De  Burgo,  and  bis  brother,  and  William  and  Wal- 
ter Bermingbam.  William  Bermingbam,  found  guilty, 
was  executed,  and  Desmond  long  imprisoned :  but  as 
the  declaration  of  an  intended  visit  to  Ireland  by 
the  king,  whose  warlike  preparations  were  intended 
really  against  Scotland,  was  only  a  feint,  the  war 
with  the  Irish  clans  was  no  otherwise  terminated 
than  by  precarious  treaties  with  their  chiefs,  for  the 
negotiation  of  which  the  prior  of  Kilmainham  was 
charged  with  a  commission."    Almost  at  the  first 
blush  of  the  great  rebellion  of  1642,  Cashel,  Clon- 
rael,  Fethard,  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  all  the  other 
towns  of  Tipperary,  were  seized  by  the  insurgents. 
Some  murders  were  perpetrated  at  Cashel  by  the 
relatives  of  persons  whom  Sir  W.  St.  Leger,  presi- 
dent of  Munster.  had  put  to  death;  and  various  mur- 
ders were  committed  at  Fethard,  Silvermines,  and 
other  places,  by  other  parties.    In  1647,  the  Earl 
of  Inchiquin,  who  acted  as  parliamentarian  com- 
mander in  Minister,  overran  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary, took  Cahir  by  capitulation,  took  Cashel  by 
storm,  slaughtered  in  the  latter  place  20  priests  and 
a  multitude  of  the  people  who  had  taken  shelter  in 
the  cathedral  as  an  asylum,  levied  contributions 
throughout  all  the  circumjacent  country,  and  was 
prevented  from  capturing  Clonmel  only  by  the  failure 
of  provisions  for  his  army.     In  1649,  after  Lord 
Inchiquin,  in  horror  at  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
had  made  common  cause  with  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
and  when  Cromwell  invaded  Ireland,  and  found  him- 
self opposed  by  both  royalists  and  confederates,  a 
detachment  of  bis  army  captured  Carrick-on-Suir, 
and  be  himself  crossed  the  Snir  at  that  place  to  lay 
siege  to  Waterford.  In  the  month  of  October,  Lords 
Inchiquin  and  Taafe,  at  the  head  of  a  royalist  force, 
inarched  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  Carrick-on- 
Suir;  *'  and  Ormond,  confident  of  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  was  preparing  to  march  thither  after  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  reinforcement  of  Waterford. 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  attempt  had 
miscarried,  and  that  the  discomfit  ted  troops  bad  re- 
tired to  Clonmel.    Thither  also  retired  the  marquess 
with  his  few  remaining  forces  in  a  circuitous  and 
harassing  march,  through  a  country  which  had  ex- 
hibited a  gloomy  scene  of  terror,  where  persons  of 
all  descriptions  were  collecting  their  miserable  effects 
and  flying  in  confusion  different  ways  to  escape  the 
English  army."    The  Earl  of  Ormond,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  remained  at  Clonmel  and  its 
vicinity  watching  Cromwell,  till  sickness  and  the 
approach  of  winter  drove  the  siege  of  Waterford  to 
bji  abortive  termination ;  and  then,  after  having  posted 
a  large  body  of  Ulster  men  at  Clonmel,  he  withdrew 
to  Kilkenny.     About  the  end  of  next  February, 
Cromwell  opened  the  campaign  of  1650,  by  taking 
Cashel,  Fethard,  Cahir,  Clogheen,  and  other  places 
in  the  vicinity;  and  in  the  course  of  April,  he  com- 
menced the  troublesome  and  disastrous  siege  of  Clon- 
mel.   "  At  Clonmel,  his  next  object  of  attack," 
says  Gordon,  "garrisoned  by  1,200  northerns  under 
Hugh  O'Neal,  Cromwell  met  so  obstinate  a  resist- 
ance, that  he  lost  2,000  men  in  the  first  assault,  and 
found  the  expediency  of  depending  chiefly  on  a  block- 
ade.   Lord  Roche,  with  a  bodv  of  troops  hastening 
HI. 


to  relieve  the  garrison,  was  totally  defeated  by  Lord 
Broghill,  who  advanced  to  assist  the  besiegers.  The  ^ 
Romish  bishop  of  Ross,  a  most  active  partisan,  was 
taken  in  this  battle,  and  offered  his  life  on  condition 
of  his  prevailing  on  the  garrison  of  a  neighbouring 
fortress  to  surrender:  but  the  heroic  prisoner,  when 
conducted  within  hearing  of  the  garrison,  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  courageously  their  post  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country  and  religion,  and  with  un- 
daunted spirit  resigned  himself  to  death.  O'Neal, 
after  a  siege  of  two  months,  despairing  of  relief, 
when  his  ammunition  and  provisions  were  exhausted, 
contrived,  by  a  masterly  piece  of  conduct,  to  with- 
draw his  garrison  secretly  from  Clonmel,  and  to  lead 
them  safely  to  Waterford,  leaving  the  citizens  of  the 
former  to  treat  with  the  English  general,  who  granted 
them  an  honourable  capitulation,  as  bis  presence  was 
importunately  demanded  elsewhere."  In  1651,  Ire- 
ton,  who  succeeded  Cromwell  as  generalissimo  of 
the  parliamentarian  array  in  Ireland,  concentrated 
his  forces  at  Cashel,  preparatory  to  his  marching  to 
the  west  and  forcing  a  passage  across  the  Shannon 
at  Killaloe.  At  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  Clon- 
mel was  one  of  the  towns  in  possession  of  the  royal- 
ists. In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  Clonmel  was  abandoned  by  the 
Jacobites  on  the  advance  of  William;  and  it  formed 
the  retreat  and  asylum  of  the  latter 's  army,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  relinquishing  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and 
embarking  at  Duncannon  for  England.  The  county 
of  Tipperary  was  not  involved  in  the  rebellion  of 
1796;  and  though  it  has  figured  with  painful  and 
ignominious  prominence  in  many  an  agrarian  disturb- 
ance, it  has  not  been  the  theatre  of  any  modern 
insurrection  or  other  movement  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  be  a  proper  topic  for  history. 

TIPPERARY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
william,  co.  Tipperary,  Munstcr.  It  contains  part 
of  the  town  of  tippebart  :  see  next  article.  Length, 
north-eastward,  3}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2$  ; 
area,  4,362  acres,  2  roods,  10  perches, — of  which  14 
acres,  2  roods,  26  perches  are  in  Lough  Carrown- 
reddy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
7,096,  hut  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties, 7,959;  in  1841.  7,311.  Houses  1,040.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1.936;  in  1841,  1,668. 
Houses  241.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  district  or 
strath  called  the  Golden  Vale,  and  consists  of  prime 
land.  The  rivulet  Arra,  an  affluent  of  the  Suir, 
runs  eastward  along  the  southern  border;  and  de- 
scends there  from  an  elevation  of  334  feet  above 
sea-level  at  the  point  of  entering  the  parish,  to  an 
elevation  of  301  feet  at  a  point  about  4  a  mile  above 
the  town  of  Tipperary.  The  principal  country  resi- 
dences are  Pegsborough-house,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw ;  Sadleir's  Wells,  the  scat  of  William  Sadleir. 
Esq.;  Roesborough-house,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Roe; 
I lallinillard- cottage  ;  Rosanna-house ;  and  Spring- 
vale-cottage.  The  principal  antiquities  in  the  rural 
districts  are  the  site  of  a  castle  and  the  site  of  a 
church.  The  roads  from  Tipperary  to  Limerick  and 
Nenagh  traverse  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Titbe  composition, 
£276  18s.  5,d. ;  glebe,  £20.  The  rectories  of  Tip- 
perary, Tej*im.exoe,  Kilfeacle,  and  Clo>wullooe 
[see  tbsse  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Tip- 
perary. Length.  6  miles;  breadth.  3.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  12,538.  Gross  income,  £1,052  7s.  8d.;  nett, 
£903  8s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  One  curate  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £100 ;  and  another  receives  a  salary 
of  £75,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house  and  9  acres 
of  land.  The  church  is  situated  in  the  town,  and 
was  built  in  1830,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £2,584  12s. 
4<1.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  sum 
of  £300  raised  by  subscription.    Sittirgs  GOO;  at- 
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tendance,  from  300  to  500.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Tipperary  has  4  officiates,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  about  7.000.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  also  in  Kilfeacle.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  590,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  7,583 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  G30, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  12,361 ;  19  daily  schools 
in  the  parish  had  on  their  books  581  boys  and  364 
girls;  and  6  daily  schools  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
union  had  on  their  books  217  boys  and  113  girls. 
One  of  the  schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with 
£92  3s.  6d.  a-year  and  other  advantages  from  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith ;  one,  with  from  £32  to  £64 
from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith;  and  two,  with 
sums  not  reported  from  the  National  Board,  and  re- 
spectively £20  and  £25  from  subscription. 

TIPPERARY, 

A  post  and  market  town  in  the  parishes  of  Tipperary, 
Cordangan,  and  Corrogc,  barony  of  Clan  will iam,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  rivulet  Arra, 
ana  on  the  mail-road  from  Limerick  to  Waterford, 
it;  miles  west-south-west  of  Golden,  74  south  of 
Cappaghwhite,  7f  east  by  north  of  Emly,  8  south- 
east by  east  of  Pallasgreen,  10  west  by  south  of 
Cashel,  13}  north-west  of  Cahir,  14  south-west  of 
Holycross,  17  south-west  of  Thurles,  and  87  south- 
west of  Dublin. 

Environs.] — The  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  eastward  and  westward  strath 
called  the  Golden  Vale, — probably  the  most  fertile 
and  luxuriant  tract  of  country  under  the  dominion  of 
the  British  crown.    This  gorgeous  dale  of  almost 
perpetual  soil  is  everywhere  rich,  everywhere  beau- 
tiful, everywhere  picturesque  and  exultant ;  yet  it  is 
specially  sparkling  and  magnificent  immediately 
around  Tipperary, — powdered  with  pleasant  villas, 
gemmed  with  garden,  orchard,  and  mimic  grove, 
and,  above  all,  powerfully  and  most  picturesquely 
foiled,  first  by  the  verdant  slopes  and  gentle  sky-line 
of  the  Slievenarouck  hills,  and  next  by  the  sublime 
escarpments  and  the  cloud-cleaving  summits  of  the 
Galtee  mountains.     The  luscious  sweetness,  the 
brilliant  beauty,  and  the  thrilling  power  of  the  scen- 
ery of  the  environs,  have  occasioned  the  town  to 
become  the  chosen  home  of  several  families  of  annui- 
tants.   The  exquisite  vale  of  Aherlow,  between  the 
Slierenamuck  mountains  and  the  Galtees.  though 
not  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  landscapes 
seen  from  the  town,  belongs  strictly  to  the  environs, 
and  is  sufficiently  near  to  be  within  the  scope  of 
easy  drives  or  stout  perambulations.    Even  in  a  so- 
cial and  economical  point  of  view,  the  district  imme- 
diately around  the  town,  though  closely  associated 
in  name  with  the  very  quintessence  of  predial  dis- 
turbance, and  very  near  in  position  to  the  scenes  of 
some  of  the  most  barbarous  deeds  of  recent  riot  and 
insubordination,  is  far  from  being  as  unpleasant  as 
many  districts  of  better  name  and  more  peaceful 
neighbourhood.    "  The  con-acre  system,"  says  Mr 
Inglis,  "is  very  general  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tipperary,  and  very  popular.    They  looked  upon  it 
as  the  only  refuge  which  many  a  man  had  against 
starvation.    The  rents  paid  were  at  the  rate  of  from 
£10  to  £12  an  acre,  and  a  guinea  per  quarter  was  gen- 
erally paid  in  advance.    Here,  therefore,  the  system 
is  on  a  more  unfavourable  footing  for  the  renter  of 
the  con-acre ;  for  before  he  can  avail  himself  of  it, 
he  must  be  possessed  of  a  little  capital ;  and  the  far- 
mer has  security  against  his  tenant  relinquishing  his 
possession.     The  number  Of  wMeBl  in  ntrv  HMMtl 
Tipperary  is  considerable ;  though  some  of  the  largest 
proprietors  are  absent, — I  will  not  say  absentees, — 
tor  that,  I  think,  is  not  the  term  to  apply  to 
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proper  resident  agents,  and  occasionally  to  visit  their 
properties.  Many  absentee  properties  are  quite  as 
well  managed  a*  if  the  proprietors  were  resident; 
and,  as  one  example  of  this,  I  may  name  the  large 
estates  of  Lord  Stanley,  in  this  neighbourhood.  I 
found  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  excellent  manage- 
ments of  these  estate* ;  rents  are  moderate,  and  the 
tenantry  well  treated ;  and  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, I  can  speak  to  the  generally  comfortable  condi- 
tion of  things  upon  this  property.  A  reading  society, 
of  which,  I  believe,  the  agent  upon  the  property  is 
librarian,  has  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  Lord 
Stanley's  tenantry  ;  and  the  project  I  understood  to 
be  perfectly  successful.  I  found  everything  perfectly 
quiet  and  orderly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tipperary. 
The  very  name  forces  to  our  recollection  images  of 
shillelaghs,  and  broken  heads,  and  turbulence  of 
every  kind ;  and  I  found  it  readily  admitted  that  the 
fighting  propensities  of  the  Tipperary  boys  are  some- 
what remarkable." 

The  Town.] — "  Tipperary,"  remark:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  "is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Irish  Tobsr- 
a-neidth,  which  signifies  '  the  well  of  the  plains,' 
from  its  situation  at  the  base  of  the  Slievenamuck 
hills.  Other  etymologists  derive  it  from  Teobred- 
aruin,  that  is,  'the  fountain  of  Ara,'— an  ancient 
chief  whose  name,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  ano- 
ther chief,  Owney,  is  now  given  to  one  of  the  baro- 
nial divisions  of  the  county."  A  castle  was  built  at 
Tipperary,  soon  after  the  Anglo- Norman  conquest, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
Anglo-Norman  power ;  but  it  was  very  speedily  cap- 
tured by  the  prince  of  Thomond,  the  descendant  of 
the  ancient  toparchs  of  the  county.  A  monastery 
for  eremites  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
was  founded  at  the  town,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  modern  public  buildings  are  a  large  and  hand- 
some church,  a  very  capacious  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  small  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  large 
endowed  school,  a  bridewell,  a  sessions  -  bouse,  a 
poor-law  union  workhouse,  a  fever  hospital,  and  two 
inns  and  posting  establishments.  Though  the  sub- 
urbs ana  outskirts  contain  some  very  miserable 
abodes,  the  general  appearance  of  the  town — espe- 
cially if  the  remoteness  of  its  situation  be  taken  into 
account — is  comparatively  clean  and  agreeable. 

Trade.] — "  Tipperary,  though  inconsiderable  in 
size  to  bear  the  name  of  the  county,"  observes  Mr. 
Inglis,  "  if  rather  a  flourishing  town ;  and  is  what  a 
mercantile  traveller  would  call  'a  good  little  town.' 
There  is  no  town  westward  nearer  than  Limerick; 
and  there  is  consequently  a  busy  retail  trade,  the 
result  of  country  wants.  There  is  also  a  good 
weekly  market,  which  makes  Tipperary  the  depot 
of  agricultural  produce  for  a  range  of  12  or  15  miles 
round.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  the  retail  trade  was  somewhat  dull  when  I 
visited  Tipperary,  but  it  was  supposed  it  < 
vive  the  ensuing  winter.  Notwitk 
circumstances  of  the  tradesmen,  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  I  found  little  better  than  elsewhere. 
Not  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  were  out  of  em- 
ployment here  as  in  some  other  places,  but  wages  were 
only  8d.  a- day,  without  diet;  and  I  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  constant  employment  for  all,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  all,  the  population.  I  certainly  observed 
fewer  ragged  people,  and  fewer  beggars  in  Tipperary 
than  in  Casbei  and  many  other  towns ;  but  in  search- 
ing the  suburbs,  I  found  many  cabins  wretched 
enough,  and  enormous  rents  paid  for  them.  Some 
paid  £4,  none  less  than  £2  10s.,  and  the  average 
rent  might  be  £3."  Fairs  are  held  on  April  5,  Jw* 
24,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  10.    The  town  has  branch- 
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i  of  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Tippe- 
rary Joint-stock  Bank ;  it  b  the  seat  of  courts  of 
quarter-sesaiana  and  petty-sessions,— the  latter  held 
every  Thursday;  it  is  the  residence  of  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a  district  of  the 
constabulary  of  the  South  Riding  of  the  county ;  and 
it  possesses  a  loan  fund  and  a  savings'  bank.  In 
1 843,  the  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £  1 ,088.  circulated 
£5.101  in  2,563  loans,  realised  a  nett  profit  of  £109 
10s.  6d.,  and  belonged  to  1 1  proprietors.  The  pub- 
lic conveyances  in  1838  were  a  car  to  Cashel,  a  coach 
to  Cork,  two  cars  to  Limerick,  a  mail-car  in  transit 
between  Limerick  and  Clonmel,  and  a  car  and  mail- 
roach  in  transit  between  Limerick  and  Waterford. 
The  Dublin  and  Limerick  line  of  railway,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Public  Commissioners,  passes  within 
5  statute  miles  of  the  town,  at  a  point  in  the  vicinity 
of  Donoghill. 

StatutictA—Vop.  of  the  town,  in  1831,  6,972; 
in  1841,  7,370.  Houses  1,097.  Area  of  the  parish 
of  Tipperarv  section,  127  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
6,060;  in  1841,5,643.  Houses  799.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  253 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  593;  in  other  pursuits,  286.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  57; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  563 ;  on  their  own  man- 
ual labour,  474  ;  on  means  not  specified  38.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,299;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  290; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  730.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
804 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  473 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,35*2.  Area  of  the  Cordan- 
gan  section,  64  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  769 ;  in  1841, 
1,572.  Houses  277.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  122;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  132; 
in  other  pursuits,  129.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  15  ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  116;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  240;  on 
means  not  specified,  12.  Males  stand  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  202 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  114;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  314.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  82;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  113;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  537.  Area  of  the  Corroge  section,  8  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  143;  in  1841,  155.  Houses  21. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  17;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  9;  in  other  pursuits,  12. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 2  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  6 ;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  26  ;  on  means  not  specified,  4.  Tip- 
perary  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  His  Royal  Highness 
Adolph  us- Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  fifth  son 
of  George  III. 

Poor-law  Union.']— The  Poor-law  union  of  Tip- 
perary  ranks  as  the  10th,  and  was  declared  on  Jan. 
30,  1839.  It  lies  partly  in  co.  Limerick,  but  chiefly 
in  co.  Tipperarv ;  and  comprehends  an  area  of 
185,561  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
70,853.  The  number  of  elected  guardians  is  32.  and 
of  ex-ofBcio  guardians  10.  The  electoral  divisions, 
together  with  the  number  of  valued  tenements  in 
each,  are,  in  co.  Limerick,  Doon,  665, — Grean,  621 , — 
TUla,  403, — and  Kilted  v,  215  ;  and  in  co.  Tipperary, 
Tipperary,  1,079,— Clonbeg,  372,— Emly,  476,— 
Lattin,  89,— Cullen,  283,— Shronehill,  117,— Bruis, 

315,— Solloghed,  537,— Rathlincy,  326  Cordan- 

gan,  329,— Kilfeacle,  270,— Golden,  850,— Killal- 
<iriif,  507, — Banshaw,  392, — Donoghill,  445, — and 
Toem,  558.  The  co.  Limerick  divisions  lie  within 
the  barony  of  Coonagh ;  the  division  of  Toem  lies 
within  the  barony  of  Kilnemanagh ;  the  division  of 
Donoghill  lies  partly  within  the  barony  of  Kilne- 
maiiagh  and  partly  within  that  of  Clanw'illiam  ;  and 


all  the  other  divisions  lie  within  the  harony  of  Clan- 
william.  The  number  of  valued  tenements  in  the 
Coonagh  districts  is  1.904,— in  the  Kilnemanagh  dis- 
tricts, 801,— in  the  Clanwilliam  districts,  6,294;  in 
the  entire  union,  8,999 ;  and  of  this  total,  4,434  are 
valued  under  £5, — 1,262,  under  £10, — 724,  under 
£15,-603,  under  £20,— 409,  under  £25,— 291,  un- 
der £30,-437,  under  X 40,— 259,  under  £50,— and 
580  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £148.297  Is.  7»d. ;  the  total 
number  of  persons  rated  is  10,042;  and  of  these, 

1,978  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,  

1,205,  not  exceeding  £2, — 734,  not  exceeding  £3, — 
482,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  419,  not  exceeding  £5. 
The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Aug.  12, 
1839.— to  be  completed  in  Sept.  1840,— to  cost 
£6,240  for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,110  for 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  6 
acres,  procured  for  £150  of  compensation  to  occu- 
pying tenant,  and  an  annual  rent  of  £25  4s., — and  to 
contain  accommodation  for  700  paupers.  The  date 
of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  July  3,  1841  ; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£5,848  9s.  5d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £1,647  0s.  2d.  The  number  of  pauper  inmates 
on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  409.  The  medical  charities 
within  the  union  are  a  fever  hospital  at  Tipperary, 
and  dispensaries  at  Tipperary,  Pallasgreen,  and 
Thomastown ;  and,  in  1839-40,  they  received  £367 
5s.  7d.  from  subscription,  and  £501  18s.  7d.  from 
public  grants,  and  expended  £100  in  salaries  to 
medical  officers,  £172  18s.  3d.  for  medicines,  and 
£311  2s.  lid.  for  contingencies.  The  fever  hospital 
is  a  commodious  and  recently-erected  building,  cap- 
able of  containing  40  beds ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £385  14s.,  and  admitted  530  patients.  The 
Tipperary  dispensary  serves  for  a  district  containing 
a  pop.  of  21,992;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £175 
12s.  5d.,  and  made  4,728  dispensations  of  medicine 
to  2,730  patients. 

TIPPERKEVIN,  a  parish  2  miles  north  by  west 
of  Ballymore-  Eustace,  and  formerly  in  the  barony  of 
Uppercroas,  co.  Dublin,  but  now  in  that  of  South 
Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north-west  by  west,  .'It  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  3,751  acres,  2  roods,  15  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  791 ;  in  1841,  744.  Houses  111.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface,  particularly  in 
the  east,  is  mountainous ;  a  small  portion  is  waste ; 
and  the  remainder  consists,  in  general,  of  light  gra- 
velly land.  A  height  in  the  north-western  district 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  358  feet ;  Donode 
Moat,  on  the  south-western  boundary,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  570  feet ;  Bishop's  Hill,  on  the  south-eastern 
boundary,  has  an  altitude  of  935  feet ;  and  Slieveroe, 
on  the  north-eastern  border,  has  an  altitude  of  1 ,094 
feet.  The  chief  objects  of  artificial  interest  are  the 
church,  a  grave-yard,  and  the  ruins  of  Eustace- 
house.    The  road  from  Ballymore- Eustace  to  Rath- 

coole  and  Leixlip  passes  through  the  interior  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £1 17 
16i.  8d.  ;  glebe,  £80.  Gross  income.  £197  16s. 
8d. ;  nett,  £172  7s.  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  usually  resides  in  Dublin.  A  curate  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £96  18s.  lOd.  The  church  was 
built  in  1830,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15*.  4Jd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  100 ; 
attendance  24.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  43,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  723 ;  and  there 
was  no  school. 

THREE-CASTLES.    See  Odaoh. 

TIRAGHRILL,  a  baruny  in  the  south-east  of 
the  county  of  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Carbery  j  on  the  east, 
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by  the  county  of  Lei  trim ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
rounty  of  Roscommon ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  bar- 
onies of  C'orran  and  Leney.  Its  length,  north-north- 
westward,  is  14  miles  ;  its  breadth  is  from  t  to  9 ; 
and  its  area  is  79,596  acres,  9  perches, — of  which 
4.397  acres,  1  rood,  31  perches  are  water.  The 
south-eastern  district  contains  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Brahlieve  mountains,  is  a  portion  of  the  great 
mineral-field  of  Arigna  or  Connaught,  and  sends  up 
a  summit  to  the  altitude  of  1,346  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  the  extreme  south-west  contains  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Curlew  mountains,  and  sends  up  a 
summit  to  the  altitude  of  1,062  feet ;  and  part  of  the 
northern  district  contains  a  portion  of  the  south  hill- 
screens  of-  Lough  Gill,  and  sends  up,  on  the  boundary 
with  Carbcry,  the  summit  of  Slicve-Daeane  to  the 
altitude  of  900  feet.  The  larger  portion  of  Lough 
Arrow  lies  in  the  south;  a  portion  of  Lough  Gill 
lies  in  the  north ;  Lough  Skeen  lies  on  the  southern 
boundary ;  and  Loughs  Tobberscanavan,  Ballylaw- 
ley.  Ho,  and  Naseool,  lie  in  the  interior.  The  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Arrow  or  Uncion  river  forms  a 
principal  portion  of  the  western  district,  and  con- 
Uin*  some  land  of  prime  quality — This  barony  con- 
tains part  of  the  parUh  of  Ballysadere,  and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Aghanagh,  Ballinakill,  Ballysum- 
maghan,  Drumcollumb,  Killadoon,  Killcry,  Kilmac- 
allane,  Kilmactraney,  Kilross,  Shancough,  and  Taw* 
i>agh.  The  towns  and  principal  villages  are  Hal- 
linafud,  Collooney,  Tobberscanavan,  Ballintogher, 
ltiverstown,  and  part  of  Ballvsadere.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  28,736;  in  1841.  31.739.  Houses  5,470. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,583;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  736 ;  in  other  pursuits,  384. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 109;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,394;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  4,050  ;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied, 150.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  3,959 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  2,163;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
7.535.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  1 ,580  ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  2,290;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
9,892.— Tiraghrill  lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law 
union  of  Sligo,  and  partly  within  that  of  Boyle.  The 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  4,621  ;  and  of 
these,  2,378  are  valued  under  £5, — 1,398,  under 
£10,-403,  under  £15,— 100.  under  £20.-79.  un- 
der £25,-52,  under  £30,— 49.  under  £40,— 24.  un- 
der 50.— and  78,  at  and  above  £50. 

TIRAGHT,  a  remarkable  rock  in  the  barony  of 
Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry.  Minister.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  westerly  islets  of  the  Blasquet  group ;  and  lies 
off  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dingle  bay,  1} 
mile  north-north-east  of  the  Foze  Rock,  1$  west  of 
Innisnabro,  2}  west-south-west  of  the  seaward  end 
of  the  Great  Bia*quet.  6}  *outh-west  by  west  of 
Dunmore  Head,  and  8|  south-west  by  south  of  Cape 
Sybil.  It  enjoys  the  popular  but  erroneous  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  western  land  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  snaring,  acclivitous,  and  sublime  mass  of  naked 
rock,  ascending  steeply  up  from  the  ocean  in  a  series 
of  most  imposing  cliffs,  and  very  nearly  rivalling  the 
Great  Skellig  in  wild  and  savage  magnificence.  See 
Skellig. 

TIRANASCRAGH.    See  Tyrenabcrach. 
TIR  ANN  Y.    See  Tdraney. 
T1RAWLEY.    Sec  Tyrawlky. 
TIRERAGH.    See  Tyreragh. 
TIRERRILL.    See  Tiraghrill. 
TIRHUGH.    See  Tvrhuoii. 
TIRKEERAN.    See  Tyrkeerax. 
TIRKENNEDY.    See  Tyrkennbdy. 
TISAXON.    See  Teiohbabbon. 
TISCOFFIN.    See  Tascoffin. 


TISRARAOH.    See  Tf.hsaragh. 

TESSAR1N.    See  Tessacras. 

TISSASSON.    See  Tbighsabsok. 

TITESKIN.    See  Kiltebkin. 

TOBBER,  a  parish  1*  mile  north-east  of  Dunls- 
vin,  and  formerly  in  the  barony  of  Uppercrosa,  co. 
Dublin,  but  now  in  the  baronies  of  Lower  TalboU- 
town  and  Upper  Talbotstown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Its  outline  is  almost  exactly  that  of  an  equilateral 
triangle  of  nearly  2  miles  each  side.  Area  of  the 
Lower  Talbotstown  section,  1 .029  acres,  1  rood,  1 1 
perches;  of  the  Upper  Talbotstown  section,  393acTf*. 
3  roods,  4  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  ac- 
cording to  the  Census,  104,  and  according  to  tbe 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  1 10;  in  1841 , 576.  Hows 
91.*  Pop.  of  the -Lower  Talbotstown  section,  in 
1841,  479.  Houses  77.  The  general  quality  of  tie 
land  is  good.  A  height  on  the  north-east  boundary 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  842  feet.  The 
road*  from  Dunlavin  to  Hollywood  and  Ballymorr- 
Eustace  pass  through  the  interior.  The  only  other 
objects  of  any  interest  are  Tobber- house,  a  poLee 
station,  Tobber  Cross-roads,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
church — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Dcklavin  [which  see],  in  tbe  dio.  of 
Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £88  12s.  8d.  In  1851, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  19  Protestants,  and  91 
Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

TOBBER,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmanaclui. 
barony  of  Kilcoursey,  King's  co..  Leinster.  It  standi 
3  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Clara,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Moate.  It  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  constabulary  barrack ;  and  within  s 
mile  of  it  are  Tobber-house,  Balliruuninton-hou*?, 
Tullv-house,  Primrose-lodge,  Moyally-houae,  Holly- 
wood, (  lover- park,  Greenville  -  bouse,  Kilfoykuv 
house,  a  woollen  factory,  and  the  ruins  of  •  church. 
Gorteen-castle,  Moyally-ca-tle,  Lab  ee  run- castle,  and 
the  former  mansion  of  Tully.  A  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Meath  takes  name  from  tbe 
hamlet,  and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Bcllagh. 

TOBBER,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilcrosn. 
barony  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
stands  adjacent  to  the  road  from  Ballymoe  to  Bil- 
linasloe,  1  mile  west  of  the  river  Suck,  and  1  j  south 
of  Ballymoe.  In  its  vicinity  are  Turlough-hou.»e, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  church.  Area  of  tbe  village,  7 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  149.  Houses  30.  Fairs  are 
held  on  Whit-Mondav  and  Oct.  26. 

TOBBERAHEEXA.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Abbey,  barony  of  East  Iff*  and  Offa,  co.  Tippersry. 
Munster.  It  stands  near  the  river  Suir,  2j  mile* 
south-west  of  Clonmel.  Area,  32  acre*.  Pop.,  i" 
1841.453.  House*  75.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  62;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  23; 
other  pursuits,  10.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  2;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  26 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  63 ;  on 
means  not  specified.  4.    A  fair  is  held  on  Oct.  2 

TOBBERBRACHEN.  See  Tobber,  co.  Gal- 
way. 

TOBBERCLARE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Ballymore,  2  miles  from  the  village  of  Bally 
barony  of  Rathcotirath,  co.  Westmeath. 
A  Dominican  friary  was  founded  here  in  1438. 

TOBBERCURRY,  asmall  market  and  post  town 
in  the  parish  of  Achonry,  barony  of  Leney.  co.  Sligo. 
Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Bovle  to 
Ballina,  3  miles  east-north-east  of  Banada,  8  west- 
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south- west  of  Ballymote,  16  east  bv  south  of  Bailing, 
1(3  we*t-north-we-t  of  Boyle,  and  100  west-north- 
west of  Dublin.  The  surrounding  country  is  bleak, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  rocky  and  waste 
ground.  The  town,  though  small,  is  improving; 
and  it  possesses  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  market  -  house,  a  sessions  -  house,  a  constabulary 
barrack,  a  small  inn  and  posting  establishment,  a 
loan  fund,  and  a  dispensary.  The  church  is  a  chapel- 
of-ease  to  Achonry  ;  arid  was  built  in  1830,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
The  chaplain  is  appointed  by  the  incumbent  of  Ach- 
onry, and  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  In  1843,  the 
loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £2,396.  circulated  £10,313 
in  3,266  loans,  realized  a  nctt  profit  of  £145  5s.  9d., 
expended  for  charitable  purposes  £45,  and  belonged 
to  24  proprietors.  The  dispensary  is  within  the 
Sligo  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
99,033  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  24,259;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  expended  £134  3s.  Id.,  and  administered  to  1,527 
patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  8,  March  25,  May 
24,  June  28,  July  27.  Aug.  16,  Sept.  15,  Oct.  4, 
and  Nov.  29.  A^ourt  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on 
the  second  Thursday  of  every  month.  Tobbercurry 
is  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  five  districts  of  the 
county  constabulary  of  Sligo.  Two  old  castles  are 
in  the  vicinity.  Area  of) the  town,  27  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  210;  in  1S41,  783.  Houses  135.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  46 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  66 ;  in  other  pursuits,  33.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  14;  on 
tbe  directing  of  labour,  64;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  53;  on  means  not  specified,  14. 

TOBBERDONY,  or  Tobberebxdoxet,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  parish  of  Beagh,  barony  of  Kiltartan, 
co.  Galway,  Connaugbt.  It  stands  on  the  southern 
verge  of  the  province,  and  on  the  road  from  Galway 
to  Ennis,  4 1  miles  south- south-west  of  Gort.  It  has 
a  fair  green  and  a  constabulary  barrack.  Fairs  are 
held  on  July  12  and  Sept.  20.  Area,  10  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  167.    Houses  32. 

TOBBERFUDDER,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Isertkelly,  barony  of  Loughrea,  6  miles  north-north- 
east of  Gort,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 

TOBBERGRIEVE,  or  Tobberquan,  an  ancient 
and  picturesque  well,  in  the  parish  of  Mothell,  bar- 
ony of  Upperthird,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  ft  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  Mothell,  near  the 
noble  demesne  of  Curraghmore,  2$  miles  south  of 
Carrick-on-Suir,  and  is  in  high  repute  among  the 
peasantry  as  '  a  holy  well.'  Adjacent  to  it  are  some 
Druirfrcal  remains  and  the  ruins  of  a  church. 

TOBBERMORE,  a  small  post  town  in  the  parish 
of  Kfleronaghan,  barony  of  Loughinsbolin,  co.  Lon- 
donderry, Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Coleraine,  24,  miles  south-south- west  of 
Maghera,  3  north -north -east  of  Desertmartin,  5 
north-west  of  Magherafelt,  7  north  by  west  of 
Moneymore,  19  south  of  Coleraine,  76  west-north- 
west of  Belfast,  and  98  north  by  west  of  Dublin.  It 
contains  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  an  anti- 
paHlobaptist  Independent  meeting-hcise, — the  latter 
officiated  in  till  his  death  by  the  recently  deceased 
and  well-known  Dr.  Carson,  the  author  of  numerous 
controversial  writings  on  theology.  Fairs  are  held 
on  the  second  Monday  of  every  month.  Area  of  tbe 
town,  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  672 ;  in  1841,  525. 
Houses  110.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 25;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  79;  in  other 
pursuits,  15.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  8 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  55 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  54 ;  on  means  not  spe- 
cified, 2. 

TOBBERQUAN.    See  Tobbekgrieve. 
TOBBERSCANAVAN,  a  village  in  the  parish 


of  Ballysadere,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  on  the  mail-road  from  Sligo  to 
Dublin,  1  §  mile  south-south-east  of  Collooney,  and 
3  south-south-cast  of  Ballysadere.  Tobberscanavan 
lake  lies  in  the  southern  vicinity  of  the  village,  and 
is  about  half- n-  mi  le  in  length.  A  spacious  castellated 
gateway,  in  the  vicinity,  forms  the  entrance  to  Mr. 
Cooper's  extensive  and  beautiful  demesne  of  Mark- 
ree.  Fairs  are  held  in  the  village  on  May  17,  June 
30,  Sept.  18,  and  Oct.  31.  Area  of  the  village,  9 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  259.    Houses  51. 

TOBBERVILLE.    See  Trpbly. 

TODD'S-LEAP.    See  Erriqal-Kerooue. 

TOE-HEAD,  a  cape  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
projects  southward  from  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Castlehaven,  toward  the  rocks  called  the 
Stags  of  Castlehaven;  and  is  situated  1H  miles 
north-east  of  Cape  Clear,  and  12  south-west  by  west 
of  Gully  Head.  It  forms  a  lofty  promontory,  and  it 
subtended  toward  Castlehaven  by  a  bold  and  loftv 
coast.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  islets  of  Black-Rock 
and  Horse- Island,  and  the  coves  of  Ardgehan  and 
Torbay. 

TOEM.    See  Toom. 

TOG  HER,  co.  Wicklow.    See  Roowdwood. 

TOGHER,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of  Clonmore, 
barony  of  Ferrara,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  stands 
at  tbe  intersection  of  the  road  from  Dunleer  to  Dun- 
any  with  that  from  Termonfeckan  to  Anagasson,  3 
miles  south -south-east  of  Anagasson,  4J  east  by 
north  of  Dunleer,  4$  north-west  by  north  of  Clogher, 
and  7t  north  by  east  of  Drogheda.  It  contains  the 
parish-church  of  Clonmore ;  and  in  Hs  vicinity  are  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Sally-cottage,  Seafield,  and 
Weaver's-hall.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

TOGHER,  a  bog  in  the  parish  of  Clonenagh  and 
Clonagheen,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  East  Mary- 
borough, partly  in  that  of  West  Maryborough, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  measures  2|  miles  in 
length  ;  and  extends  to  within  1 J  mile  of  the  south- 
west side  of  the  town  of  Maryborough.  Its  area  it 
2,129  acres.  It  lies  high;  and  forms  one  of  the 
principal  summits  of  tbe  champaign  districts  of  the 
county.  *'  The  several  streams  which  issue  from  it 
on  the  north  and  east,"  reports  Mr.  Aber,  "are  ul- 
timately conveyed  into  the  river  Barrow,  and  those 
on  the  south  and  west  into  the  Nore.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  south  by  rising  grounds  having  low 
passes,  through  which  the  water  is  discharged  ;  but 
on  the  east  and  west,  the  adjoining  lands  are  gener- 
ally lower  than  the  surface  of  the  bog.  It  ha*  two 
summits,  one  at  the  north-east  and  the  other  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  bog;  several  streams  proceed 
from  the  springs  at  these  summits  ;  the  opening  and 
deepening  of  which  would  materially  contribute  to- 
wards draining  the  bog.  *  *  This  bog  is  extremely 
wet,  notwithstanding  its  elevation  above  the  adjoining 
country ;  its  summits  consist  of  quagmire,  and  are 
almost  impassable  in  dry  weather  ;  the  remaining  part 
of  the  bog  is  wet  fibrous  peat,  except  towards  the 
border,  where  it  is  compact  and  used  as  turbary.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  this  bog  is  covered 
with  grass,  but  not  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the 
weight  of  cattle,  even  in  the  driest  seasons,  except 
on  the  sloping  banks  formed  by  the  streams  which 
have  the  effect  of  consolidating  a  small  portion  of  it. 
Several  acres  at  the  edge  of  this  bog  have  been  cut 
away  for  fuel,  leaving  a  new  surface  with  a  few  feet 
of  peat  in  depth  under  it  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  yet  very  little  has  been  done  to  reap  any  profit 
from  the  advantages  it  ofTers,  except  in  a  tew  «ie- 
t ached  places  where  good  crops  of  potatoes,  oats, 
rape,  and  turnips,  have  been  produced.  The  highest 
part  of  this  bog  is  400  feet  above  high  water  r - 
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In  Dublin  bay.  and  the  lowest  part  of  it*  base  or 
bottom  is  352  feet ;  itsjrreatest  depth  is  24  feet,  and 
its  average  depth  is  If  feet."  The  estimated  cost 
of  reclaiming  the  bog  is  £2,285  16s.  4td. 

TOOHEHT  V,  a  hamlet  in  the  oafish  of  Killer- 
eran,  barony  of  Clare,  south-east  of  Tuam,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught. 

TOLKA  (Thk),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, Leinster.  We  have  already  noticed  it  under  its 
alias  name  of  Ballybouoh  :  which  we. 

TOLKA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Finglass,  bar- 
ony of  Castleknock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands 
on  the  Tolka  rivulet,  |  of  a  mile  south-south-east  of 
the  village  of  Finglass,  and  2  miles  north-north-west 
of  Dublin.  In  its  vicinity  are  a  lunatic  asylum, 
Farnham-house,  Relville,  Clonmel-cottage,  Johns- 
town-house, the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
Claremont- house,  Westpark-  house,  Rivermount- 
house,  the  botanic  garden,  Glasnevin-bouse,  Tolku- 
park,  Violet-IIill-house,  and  Tolka-lodge.  Area  of 
the  village.  8 acres.   Pop.,  in  1841 ,  275.   Houses  52. 

TOLLYMORE-PARK,  or  Tullamore-Parr, 
the  superb  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilcoo,  barony  of  Upper  Ivcagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  rivulet  Shirana,  at 
the  north-west  base  of  Slieve-Donard,  adjacent  to 
the  south  side  of  the  village  of  Briansford,  2|  miles 
south  by  east  of  Castlewellan,  and  2}  north-west  by 
west  of  Newcastle.  See  Shimna,  Slieve-Donard, 
Briansford,  Castlewellan,  Newcastle,  Kil- 
coo, Mourne,  and  Suete-Snatan.  The  mansion 
is  a  plain  though  commodious  building ;  yet  the  de- 
mesne, in  consequence  partly  of  its  artificial  decora- 
tions, but  chiefly  of  its  natural  character,  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificently  picturesque  within  the 
British  dominions.  Its  woods  extend  about  2  miles 
along  the  base  of  Slieve-Donard,  and  contain  some 
of  the  finest  larch  in  the  kingdom.  "  Tullamore- 
Park,"  observe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "is  a  place  which 
nature  had  prepared  to  receive  the  improvements  of 
art.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  most  sublime  scen- 
ery, with  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  open  before  it ; 
yet  nowhere  do  the  trees  grow  with  greater  luxuri- 
ance. Through  this  delicious  spot  rush  the  assembled 
mountain  rivulets,  creating  in  their  passage  cascades 
of  every  variety  of  force  and  form.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  imagine  a  scene  where  natural  beauties  and  ad- 
vantages have  been  turned  to  more  valuable  account 
by  judgment,  skill,  and  taste,  than  this,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Slieve-Donard,  and  almost  on  the 
brink  of  the  ocean."  "Entering  the  grand  gate," 
says  Mr.  Atkinson,  "  we  proceeded  by  a  row  of  ex- 
cellent offices,  with  a  tower,  clock,  and  spire,  to  in- 
spect the  demesne.  The  lofty  mountains  of  Mourne, 
with  Sliebgh-Donard  in  the  rear  of  this  grand  group, 
and  an  extensive  green  mountain,  richly  planted, 
that  skirts  the  lawn,  bear  full  upon  your  view  as 
you  enter  the  grand  gate.  In  your  descent  from  this 
gate  to  the  lawn,  you  not  only  pass  by  the  spire  and 
offices  attached  to  the  house,  but  also  a  small  plea- 
sure garden ;  and  after  moving  20  or  30  paces  to- 
wards the  lawn,  a  landscape  inconceivably  grand  pre- 
sents itself.  In  your  approach  through  the  gate, 
you  are  entertained  with  a  grand  mountain- view 
through  a  defile ;  but  here,  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Mourne  mountains,  which  overhang  the  landscape 
in  front,  and  the  planted  mountain  of  more  modest 
altitude  that  bounds  the  lawn,  with  a  most  interest- 
ing cottage  on  its  declivity,  are  added  the  varie- 
gated beauties  of  an  open  country,  and  the  entire 
rich  and  picturesque  group  of  features  that  charac- 
terize the  home-view.  Among  the  former  may  be 
included,  as  of  prime  importance  to  the  general 
scene,  the  Irish  channel  on  the  left  hand,  with  Felix 
Magennis'  famous  castle  on  the  sea- shore.  Among 


the  Utter,  tbe  woody  hills  and  glens  of  the  demesne, 
extending  to  the  right  in  front  of  the  lawn ;  the  inter- 
esting  cottage  on  the  declivity  of  the  planted  moun- 
tain ;  and  on  tbe  lawn  itself,  a  beautiful  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  James  Jocelyn, 
R.  N.,  second  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Roden.  *  1  Tul- 
lamore-Park is  reputed  to  contain  1,200  Irish  acres; 
and  we  may  truly  say,  that  such  a  combination  of 
wood  with  water,  of  lofty  mountains  with  lowly  val- 
leys, and  of  all  which  is  necessary  to  fill  the  vastness 
of  the  imagination  with  an  impression  of  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  a  perfect  scene,  we  have  seldom 
witnessed  in  our  travels  through  this  country." 

TOMACORK,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Ferns,  and  on  the  mutual  confines  of  the 
counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  Leinster.  Its 
post-town  is  Camew ;  and  it*  chapels  are  situated  at 
Tomacork  and  Coolafancy. 

TOMACURRY.    See  Moccrry. 

TOMB,  Toomb,  or  Toome,  a  parish,  5J  miles 
south-west  of  Gorey,  and  partly  in  the  bar  on  v  of 
Gorey,  partly  in  that  of  Sarewalsb,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  The  Scarewalsh  section  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  Camolin  :  which  see.  Length,  southward, 
3 J  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Gorey 
section,  3,500  acres,  1  rood,  34  perches ;  of  tie 
Scare  walsh  section,  3,479  acres,  28  perches.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831.  1,905;  in  1841, 2.087.  Houses 
340.  Pop.  of  the  Gorey  section,  in  1831,  891;  in 
1841,  1,064.  Houses  172.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dit- 
tricts  of  the  Scare  walsh  section,  in  1831,  375;  in 
1841,  462.  Houses  75.  Some  of  the  surface  is 
pastoral;  but  most  is  good  arable  land.  The  river 
Bann  runs  sou  th-south-  west  ward  through  the  inte- 
rior ;  and  descends,  while  there,  from  an  elevation 
above  sea-level  of  152  feet  to  one  of  96  feet.  The 
principal  seats  are  Newbridge  -  lodge,  Ballinclare- 
house,  Norrismount,  and  Mcdop-baU;  tbe  principal 
hamlet  is  Ballyoughter,  situated  in  the  extreme  east ; 
and  the  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  twochurches, 
— one  of  them  that  of  the  old  church  of  Tomb,  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  north-east.  The  road  from 
Gorey  to  Ferns  passes  through  the  interior. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  com- 
position, £276 ;  glebe,  £30.  The  rectories  of  Tomb, 
Kilcomb,  and  Rosminocce  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Tomb.  Length.  6  miles ; 
breadth,  4.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4.263.  Gross  income, 
£686  13s.  Id.  ;  nett,  £639  19s.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan.  Tbe  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Kilteunel,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns,  and  is  non-resider.t 
in  Tomb.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £100.  Tbe 
church  is  situated  at  Camolin,  and  was  built  in  1772, 
by  means  of  an  unknown  sum  of  money,  partly  raited 
by  subscription  and  partly  gifted  by  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits ;  and  was  enlarged  in  1820,  by  mean* 
of  a  loan  of  £553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  280;  attendance  250.  Tbe 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Camolin  and  Ballyougb- 
ter  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  1,300  md 
1,700;  the  Rosminogue  Roman  Catholic  chapel  hsi 
an  attendence  of  1,600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  these  chapels  are  united  to 
that  of  Kilnehue.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
also  in  Kilcomb.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  500,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1,440;  the  Protestants  of  tbe  union  to  808,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,569;  a  Protestant  Sunday 
school  in  the  parish  had  on  its  books  85  boys  and  &) 
girls ;  5  daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which 
was  salaried  with  £7  from  the  Society  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  and  £5  from  subscription,  and  one 
with  £5  from  subscription — were  usually  attended 
in  summer  by  about  35  scholars ;  and  there  were  4 
daily  schools  in  tbe  other  parts  of  the  union. 
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TOMBEOLA,  an  extinct  village,  and  a  quondam 
monastery,  at  the  head  of  Roundstone  bay,  barony 
of  Ballinahineh.  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  "  A  mon- 
astery for  Dominican  friars,"  says  Archdall,  "  was 
founded  here  about  1427,  by  the  O'Flahertys,  dy- 
nasts of  Eir  Connaught,  in  which  elevated  station 
they  continued  till  the  arrival  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  this 
building  was  wholly  demolished,  and  even  the  stones, 
those  of  the  church-walls  not  excepted,  were  made 
use  of  to  build  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
few  ruinous  remains  are  scarcely  visible,  and  very 
imperfectly  mark  the  traces  of  this  ancient  village." 

TOMDEELY.    See  Drohdeklt. 

TOMEENS  (The),  a  small  head-stream  or  afflu- 
ent  of  the  river  Rine,  in  the  south-western  district 
of  the  barony  of  Upper  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
It  passes  about  1 }  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Tulla, 
and  has  a  singular  subterranean  course. 

TOMFINLOUGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Bunratty,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  contains 
the  town  of  Newmarket-on- Fergus,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Bohererroan  :  see  these  articles.  Length, 
south-south-westward,  4  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
3} ;  area,  6,736  acres,  2  perches,— of  which  613  acres, 
I  rood,  32  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831, 4,053; 
in  1841,  4,401.  Houses  694.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1841,  2,630.  Houses  410.  The  sur- 
face,  in  a  general  view,  is  low,  and  consists  of  poor  laud. 
The  highest  ground  is  on  the  southern  boundary,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  159  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Lough  Rosree  lies  on  the  eastern  boundary;  and 
Loughs  Fin,  Ballycar,  Cahirkine,  and  Teregheen,  lie  in 
the  interior.  Within  the  parish  is  a  silver  mine.  The 
principal  seats  are  Rathlaheen-cottage,  Rathlaheen- 
house,  Craglough-house,  and  Bally  car-house, — the 
last  the  residence  of  Mr.  Colpoys.  The  chief  antiqui- 
ties are  the  ruins  of  Moghan-castle  and  of  five  other 
castles.    The  road  from  Ennis  to  Limerick  passes 

through  the  interior  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilfinagbtt  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Vicarial  tithe  composition. 
£30  18*.  6jd. ;  glebe,  £5.  Part  of  the  rectorial 
tithes,  compounded  for  £61  16s.  Ojd.,  is  impropriate 
in  the  Earl  of  Egremont;  and  part,  compounded  for 
£50,  is  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Killaloe.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,200; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Bunratty  and  Kilconry. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  138,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,214 ;  and  4  daily  schools— one 
of  which  was  salaried  with  £14  a- year  from  the  Bap- 
tist Society,  and  one  with  an  unreported  sum  from 
Mrs.  Studard — bad  on  their  books  248  boys  and  176 
girls. 

TOMGRANEY,  or  Toxoreki,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  SearitF  and  Tomgruney.  See 
ScARirr.  Length,  in  the  direction  of  south  by  east, 
74  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2|;  area,  14,181  acres, 
12  perches,— of  which  22  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches 
are  in  Lough  Derg,  and  2118  acres,  2  roods,  *6  perches 
are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,568;  in  1841, 
6,113.  Houses  1,022.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1831,  4,407;  in  1841,  5,086.  Houses  861.  The 
surface  extends  from  a  point  within  1 J  mile  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county,  at  the  sources  of 
the  Scariff  river,  to  a  point  within  4}  miles  of  the 
city  of  Killaloe;  and  its  most  easterly  district  in- 
cludes a  small  portion  of  the  head  of  Scariff  bay. 
A  considerable  aggregate  of  the  area  is  mountainous 
and  pastoral;  and  the  remainder  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  tolerably  good  arable  land.  One  sum- 
rait  on  the  southern  boundary  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  1,019  feet;  one  on  the  north-eastern 


boundary  has  an  altitude  of  1,126  feet;  and  one  in 
'  the  interior  of  the  northern  district  has  an  altitude 
of  944  feet.  The  head-streams  of  the  Scariff  river 
drain  the  northern  and  the  central  districts;  and  the 
accumulated  volume  of  that  river  runs  eastward  from 
Lough  O'Grady  to  Scariff  bay.  The  greater  part 
of  Lough  O'Grady  lies  within  the  parish;  and  the 
surface-elevation  of  this  lake  has  a  height  of  122 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Loughs  Keel  and 
Fir  lie  in  the  interior.  The  principal  hamlets  are 
Derrywalter,  Ballymore,  Derrymore,  and  Knockat- 
;  tagh.  The  principal  rural  residences  are,  Ballyvan- 
non-house,  Cullahy- house,  Drewsborough-bouse,  and 
Ratteen-house, — the  third  the  seat  of  Mr.  Drew,  and 
the  fourth  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  B.  Brady.  The  pa- 
tent by  which  the  lands  of  Raheen  are  held  of  the 
Crown,  requires  that  a  certain  number  of  deer  be 
kept  on  the  estate.  The  other  chief  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  rural  districts,  are  three  grave-yards, 
O'Connor's  Rock,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  The 
village  of  Tomgraney  stands  on  the  road  from  Sca- 
riff to  Killaloe,  1  mile  south-south-west  of  Scariff, 
1 }  west-south-west  of  the  head  of  Scariff  bay,  and 
6$  north-north-west  of  Killaloe.  It  contains  the 
parish-church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  glebe- 
house,  a  grave-yard,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle;  and 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  O'Connor's  Rock  and 
Scariff  Poor-law  union  workhouse.  An  abbey  is 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  at  the  village  at  an 
early  period.  Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  5,  Feb.  1  and 
27,  March  4  and  17,  April  3,  May  1,  June  3  and  17, 
July  5,  Aug.  3.  14,  and  27,  Sept.  6,  Oct.  4  and  10, 
Nov.  4,  and  Dec.  9.  Area  of  the  village,  24  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  400;  in  1841,  371.  Houses  G2.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £415  7s. 
8Jd.;  glebe,  £30.  Gross  income,  £445  7s.  Bid.; 
nett,  £369  19s.  8fcd.  Patron,  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Brady.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The 
church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost.  Sittings  120; 
attendance  30.  The  Scariff,  Tomgraney,  and  Clon- 
eskie  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  1,000,  450,  and  500;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Kilnoe.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  87.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,893;  a  classical 
daily  school  had  on  its  books  25  boys;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  60  boys  and  20  girls.  In 
1843,  a  National  school  in  Scariff  workhouse  bad  on 
its  books  17  boys  and  14  girls. 

TOMHAGGARD,  a  parish  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Bargie,  4$  miles  west  by 
south  of  Broadway,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length, 
south-south-eastward,  2}  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
If;  area,  2,180  acres,  16  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
723;  in  1841,  774.  Houses  126.  The  southern 
boundary  is  the  ocean,  and  the  south-western  boun- 
dary is  the  lagoon  of  Tacuhshane:  which  see.  A 
small  district  on  the  coast  is  sterile  sand;  but  all  the 
other  districts  consist  of  good  land,  very  fertile,  and 
in  a  state  of  thorough  cultivation.  The  seats  are 
Mount- Acton  and  Jenstown-house ;  the  principal  an- 
tiquities are  Bargie  castle  and  the  ruins  of  a  church ; 
and  the  principal  hamlet  is  Tomhaggard,  the  site  ot 
the  ruined  church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe 
composition,  £203  2s.  6d.;  glebe,  £5  9s.  7d.  The 
rectory  of  Tomhaggard,  and  the  vicarages  of  Kll- 
more  and  Kilt uk k  [see  these  articles],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Tomhaggard.  Length,  4}  miies; 
breadth,  2*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,336.  Gross  income, 
£448  2s. ;  nett,  £420  9s.  9d.  Patron,  the  dioce- 
san. The  incumbent  holds  also  the  adjoining  bene- 
fice of  Mulrankin,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  A  curate 
for  Tomhaggard  receives  a  salary  of  £83  Is.  Cjd 
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The  church  is  in  Kilturk.  The  Tomhaggard  and  I 
Kilmore  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  1 
of  respectively  TOO  and  2,000;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  | 
chapel  of  Mulrankin.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of 
the  parish  amounted  to  '26,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  750;  the  Protestant*  of  the  union  to  130.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,252 ;  a  parochial  daily  school, 
and  two  National  schools  in  the  parish,  had  on  their 
hooks  101  boys  and  71  girls;  and  there  was  also  a 
daily  school  in  Kilturk.  One  of  the  National  schools 
was  salaried  with  £8  from  the  Board,  and  £12  from 
subscription;  and  the  other,  with  £8  from  the  Board, 
and  £10  from  subscription. 
TOMIES.  Sec  Toomies. 
TOMREGAN,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Knockninny,  co.  Fermanagh,  but  chiefly  in  the  bar- 
onies of  Tullaghagh  and  Lower  Loughtee,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  The  Tullaghagh  section  contains  the  small 
town  of  Ballyconnel:  which  see.  Length  of  the 
Fermanagh  Bection,  eastward,  3  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  2.  Length  of  the  Cavan  sections,  south- 
eastward, 5f  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2|.  Area  of 
the  Fermanagh  section,  3,200  acres,  2  roods,  39 
perches, — of  which  23  acres,  3  roods,  23  perches 
are  water.  Area  of  the  Tullaghagh  section,  5,221 
acres,  12  perches,— of  which  89  acres,  2  roods,  39 
perches  are  water.  Area  of  the  Lower  Loughtee 
section,  2,256  acres,  I  rood,  22  perches, — of  which 
161  acres,  1  rood,  38  perches  are  water.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831,  4,118;  in  1841,  4,212.  Houses 
735.  Pop.  of  the  Fermanagh  section,  in  1831,  1,062; 
in  1841,  1,224.  Houses  216.  Pop.  of  the  Lower 
Loughtee  section,  in  1831,  668  ;  in  1841,  638.  Houses 
106.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Tullaghagh 
section,  in  1831,  1.935;  in  1841,  1,963.  Houses 
350.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  surface  is 
either  pastoral  or  waste ;  and  the  remainder  consists 
in  general  of  gravelly  land,  only  second-rate  in  qua- 
lity. The  summit  of  Legavagra,  immediately  be- 
yond the  northern  boundary  of  the  Tullaghagh  sec- 
tion, has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,279  feet. 
A  ridge  of  sandstone  hills  which  acuminates  in  Le- 
gavagra, occupies  most  of  the  northern  district  of 
the  parish,  sends  down  its  skirts  to  the  romantic 
site  of  Ballyconnel,  and  constitutes  a  remarkable 


feature  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively  great  expanse 
of  country.  The  small  lakes  Cloncoboy  and  Drum- 
derg  lie  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Fermanagh 
section;  the  Woodford  river  runs  along  the  southern 
boundary ;  and  the  other  chief  objects  in  that  section 
are  the  grove,  the  school,  and  the  village  of  Oak- 
wood.  The  considerable  lakes  Armagh  and  Kil- 
willy  lie  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Cavan  sec- 
tion ;  Lough  Togher  lies  on  the  southern  boundary ; 
and  two  or  three  small  lakes  lie  in  the  interior.  The 
principal  residences  are  Cranaghan  -  house,  Berry- 
mount,  Sandy  wood-house,  and  Ballyconnel-castle, — 
the  last  the  seat  of  Mr.  Enery,  amidst  a  wooded  and 
rather  large  demesne. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Tithe 
composition,  £129  14s.  4d.;  glebe,  £381  13s.  3d. 
Gross  income,  £511  7s.  7d.;  nett,  £422  0s.  lOd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
£75.  The  church  is  situated  at  Ballyconnel;  it 
was  built  about  88  years  ago,  at  the  private  cost  of 
the  late  Col.  Montgomery ;  and  it  was  enlarged  in 
1820,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10*..  and  a  loan 
of  £461  10s.  9R.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  450;  attendance  340.  The  Pri- 
mitive Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  120.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kildallen.    In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 


1,075  Churchmen,  11  Presbyterians,  and  2.675 
man  Catholics;  and  2  daily  schools  at  Ballycor 
and  8  at  Doon.  Carramore,  Kilwilly,  Torn 
Gortneddin,  Mullanagorman,  Cranaghan,  and  another 
locality,  bad  on  their  books  371  boys  and  279  girls. 
The  two  schools  at  Ballyconnel,  and  the  four  at 
Kilwilly,  Gortneddin,  MulUnagorman,  and  Crana- 
ghan were  in  connection  with  the  Kildare  Place  So- 
ciety, and  were  salaried  with  respectively  £15,  £7. 
£5  5s.,  £14,  £7,  and  £3  from  subscription  ;  the 
school  at  Carramore  was  connected  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  salaried  with  £2  from  sub- 
scription ;  and  the  school  at  Tomregan  was  salaried 
with  £8  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  £2  from  subscription.  In  1843,  two  Na- 
tional schools  at  Ballyconnel  had  on  their  book*  99 
boys  and  104  girls. 

TONAGHTY.    See  Towaohtt. 

TONDUFF,  a  bog  in  the  western  district  of  the 
barony  of  Cullinagb,  1  mile  east  of  the  river  Nore, 
and  1T  north  of  Abbey leix,  Queen's  co.,  Leinater. 
Area,  460  acres.  "  This  bog,"  reported  Mr.  Aher 
in  1814,  "is  bounded  by  rising  grounds,  divided  by 
valleys,  which  admit  of  a  free  passage  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  waters  into  the  Nore  with  a  consider- 
able fall.  Its  summit,  which  is  central,  hag  a  fall  of 
surface  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  stream  of  42 
feet ;  and  a  fall  of  7  feet  for  its  base  or  bottom,  the 
distance  being  4  furlongs,  20  perches;  and  a  fall  from 
the  surface  of  said  summit,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
to  the  Corbally  stream,  of  22  feet,  the  distance  being 
3  furlongs,  20  perches.  The  interior  of  this  bog 
consists  of  fibrous  peat,  in  which  rise  several  springs; 
but  the  edges  being  of  compact  firm  peat,  have  been 
long  used  as  a  turbary,  in  consequence  of  which 
much  has  been  cut  away,  but  no  attempts  have  been 
made  towards  its  cultivation,  except  at  the  south- 
west verge,  where  some  fir  trees  have  been  lately 
planted,  which  are  thriving  extremely  well.  The 
highest  part  of  the  surface  of  this  bog  is  332  feet 
above  the  sea  at  high-water  mark,  and  the  loivest 
part  of  its  surface  is  292  feet ;  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  bog  is  35  feet,  and  its  average  depth  is  22  feet." 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £542  Is.  3d. 

TONELAGEE.    See  Thonelacee. 

TONE  ROE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ballins- 
courty,  barony  of  Dunkellin,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Galway  to  Gort.  1  mile 
north-north-west  of  Clareen- Bridge,  and  2|  south- 
east of  Oranmore. 

TONLAGHNEIVE.    See  SAnrrrreLD. 

TOOM,  Toew,  or  Toemverio,  a  parish  6  miles 
north  by  west  of  Tipperary,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Clanwilliam.  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper  Kilne- 
managh,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  The  Kilnerna- 
nagh  section  contains  the  village  of  Cappachwhite: 
which  see.  Length,  south-south-westward,  8}  miles; 
breadth,  from  1  to  2\.  Area  of  the  Clanwillum  sec- 
tion, 610  acres,  3  roods,  20  perches;  of  the  Kilne- 
managh  section.  1 1 ,666  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  3,566;  in  1841,  4,277. 
Houses  629.  Pop.,  in  1841 ,  of  \he  Clan william  sec- 
tion, 352 ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Kilnemanairh 
section,  2,879.  Houses  in  these,  respectively  54 
and  409.  The  northern  and  the  central  districts 
entirely  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  Bilboa  mountains, 
lofty,  wild,  and  waste,  but  very  improvable;  and 
the  southern  district,  or  that  around  Cappaghwhite, 
is  a  portion  of  the  northern  border  of  the  Golden 
Vale,  fertile,  ornate,  and  beautiful,  borrowing  great 
picturesqucness  from  the  overhanging  mountains,  and 
forming  part  of  the  frontier  of  Tipperary  toward  the 
county  of  Limerick.  The  whole  of  the  mountain 
districts  has  a  very  considerable  altitude ;  a  summit 
on  the  north-western  boundary  has  a  height  above 
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sea-lerel  of  1,501  feet;  and  the  source  of  a  rivulet 
on  the  western  boundary  has  an  elevation  of  1,446 
feet.    The  streams  of  the  southern  or  champaign 
district  flow  at  elevations  above  sea-level  of  from 
208  to  about  300  feet.    Copper  mines  exist  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  central  district.    The  Angle- 
sey road  impinges  on  the  northern  district.  The 
seats,  and  other  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  south- 
em  district,  are  High-park,  Cappagh-house,  Cahir- 
mahilla-lodge,  a  church,  the  site  of  a  castle,  and 
the  accompaniments  of  Cappaghwhite.    "  Here,"  at 
Toons,  says  Archdall,  "was  a  priory  of  regular 
canons,  dedicated  to  St.  Donan,  although  others 
give  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    St.  Donan  was  for- 
merly honoured  here,  as  patron  of  the  place,  and 
was  probably  the  founder.    This  monastery  was  a 
cell  to  Inchnemeo." — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in 
the  dio.  of  Cashel.    Tithe  composition,  £215  8s. 
4|d.    The  tithes  were  formerly  appropriated  to  the 
see  of  Casbel;  but  about  the  year  1833,  they  were 
disappropriated  thence,  and  attached  to  what  had 
previously  been  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Toom;  and 
that  perpetual  curacy  included,  not  only  the  parish 
of  Toom,  but  also  the  parishes  of  Cabtletowh  and 
Auohacrew:  which  see.     Pop.,  in  1831,  5.011. 
Gross  income,  £92  6s.  ljd.;  nett,  £62  6s.  Ijd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.    A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
£46  3s.  Id.  The  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  edifices 
of  its  class  in  use  in  Ireland,  and  was  repaired  about 
38  years  ago  by  means  of  private  subscriptions  and 
parochial  assessments,  but  was  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition in  1832.    Sittings  130;  attendance  70.  The 
Cappaghwhite  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  offi- 
ciate for  itself,  and  an  attendance  of  about  1,500. 
The  Cuanavccraha  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situ- 
ated among  the  mountains,  and  has  an  attendance  of 
about  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Templebeg. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
76,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,661 ;  a  Protestant 
Sunday  school  had  on  its  books  21  boys  and  24  girls ; 
and  4  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£8  from  the  National  Board,  and  some  advantages 
from  subscription,  one  with  some  advantages  from 
Lord  Lismore,  and  one  with  £20  from  the  incum- 
bent— were  usually  attended  by  about  202  scholars. 
TOOM,  co.  Cork.    See  Toomb. 
TOOM,  co.  Antrim.    See  Toome. 
TOOMAVARR  A,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Agh- 
barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  co.  Tipperary, 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Roscrea  to 
Silvermines,  and  on  the  direct  road  from  Nenagh  to 
Maryborough,  3}  miles  south-west  of  Moncygall,  6 
east  of  Nenagh,  and  8  north-east  by  east  of  Silver- 
mines.    It  is  the  site  of  a  church,  a  glebe-house,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  grave-yard,  a  schoolhouse, 
a  dispensary,  and  the  ruins  of  a  preceptory  of  Knights- 
Templars  ;  and  within  a  mile  of  it  are  rallas-house, 
Knockane  house,  Blane-house,  Garron-house,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  and  the  ruins  of  Blane  and 
Knockane  -  castles.    The  dispensary  is  within  the 
Nenagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district 
containing  a  pop.  of  7,633 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  re- 
ceived £95  18s.,  and  expended  £96  18s.    Fairs  are 
held  on  June  5,  July  23,  Sept.  29,  and  Nov.  4. 
Area  of  the  village,  26  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  790; 
in  1841,  885.    Houses  156.    Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  81 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
75 ;  in  other  pursuits,  29.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  9 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  82;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  86;  on 
means  not  specified,  8. 

TOOMB-BRIDGE,  a  long  communication  across 
a  swampy  portion  of  the  course  of  the  river  Lee,  a 
brief  distance  above  the  influx  of  the  river  Sullane, 


barony  of  West  Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Minister.  ««  Not 
far  distant  from  Drumcaragh  castle,"  says  Mr.  Croker, 
"is  Toomb- Bridge,  a  long  and  narrow  pass  over  an 
extensive  and  swampy  fiat,  through  which  the  Lee 
meanders,  embracing  numerous  little  islands  covered 
with  the  bog  myrtle  and  stunted  Umber.  Rising 
above  Toomb-Bridge  is  a  steep  and  considerable  hill, 
on  the  top  of  which  stands  Dundarerk-castle,  built 
by  the  MacCarthys,  and  forfeited  by  Dermot  Mac- 
Cart  hy  in  1641 .  It  commands  a  view  of  an  immense 
tract  of  country,  in  which  the  appearance  of  cultiva- 
tion is  scattered  and  unequal. 

—  '  To  the  extended  (faite 
I»  seen  the  river  wandering  far  away 
Through  sun  and  thade,  with 


Verdaut,  or  browu.'- 

TOOME,  co.  Wexford.    See  Tomb. 
TOOME,  co.  Tipperary.    See  Too*. 
TOOME  (Lower),  a  barony  on  the  western 
border  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ulster.     It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Kilconway ;  on  the  east 
and  south-east,  by  Lower  Antrim ;  on  the  south,  by 
Upper  Toome ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  county  of 
Londonderry.    Its  length,  west-south-westward,  is 
8J  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth  is  6j  ;  and  its  area  is 
36,259  acres,  2  roods,  33  perches,— of  which  129 
acres,  2  roods,  37  perches  are  in  the  river  Bann. 
The  eastern  district  consists  of  part  of  the  western 
abutments,  vale-cleft  declivities,  and  slowly  descend- 
ing slopes  of  the  great  tabular  region  of  trap ;  the 
western  district  is  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  low 
and  spreading  valley  of  the  Lower  Bann  ;  and  the 
central  district  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  river  Maine,  and  a  picturesque  part  of  the  vale 
of  the  rivulet  Braid.    The  whole  of  the  western 
boundary  is  traced  bv  the  Bann.    Among  the  moist 
pleasing  features  of  the  interior  are  the  beautiful  en- 
virons of  Ballymena,  the  Moravian  settlement  of 
Gracehill,  and  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel's  demesne  of 
Galgorm-castle. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the 
parish  of  Ahoghill,  and  the  whole  of  the  parish  of 
Kirkinriola.    Its  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Ahog- 
hill, Cullybackey,  Galgorm,  Gracehill,  part  of  Bally- 
mena, and  part  of  Portglenonc.     Pop.,  in  1831, 
26,254;  in  1841,  29,056.    Houses  4.973.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,058 ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  2,851  ;  in  other  pursuits,  362.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
131  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  2,895 ;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  2,193;  on  means  not  specified,  52. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  5,629 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
4,153;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,533. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,719;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
7,078;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,138. — 
Lower  Toome  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union 
of  Ballymena.     The  total  number  of  tenements 
valued  is  3,617 ;  and  of  these,  1,918  are  valued  under 
£5,-907,  under  £10,-372,  under  £15,— 189,  under 
£20,-83,  under  £25,-47,  under  £30,-60,  under 
£40,-16.  under  £50,_and  25,  at  and  above  £50. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£1,982  17s.  9d. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the 
grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1840,  were 
£1,982  17s.  9d.  and  £1,967  7s.  5d.,— and  under  the 
grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1841,  £2,071 
0s.  4d.  and  £1.649  lis.  " 


lOd. 

TOOME  (Upper),  a  barony  on  the  western 
border  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Lower 
Toome  ;  on  the  north-east,  by  the  barony  of  Lower 
Antrim ;  on  the  east,  by  the  baronies  of  Lower  An- 
trim and  Upper  Antrim;  on  the  south,  bv  Lough 
Neagh ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Lower  Bann  and 
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Lough  Beg,  which  separates  it  from  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  Its  length,  west-north- westward,  is 
10  miles ;  its  breadth,  exclusive  of  Lough  Neagh, 
and  measured  in  the  direction  of  south  by  west,  is 
81  miles  ;  its  breadth,  if  measured  inclusively  of  the 
barony's  portion  of  Lough  Neagh,  becomes  the  length, 
and  is  10*  miles ;  and  its  area  is  64,963  acres,  3 
roods,  28  perches,— of  which  18,204  acres,  3  roods, 
35  perches  are  water  in  Loughs  Neagh  and  Beg,  and 
the  rivers  Bonn  and  Maine.  The  surface  is  nearly 
all  low;  and  consists  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Maine,  all  the  north  shore  of  Lough 
Neagh,  all  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Bann  down  to  the  foot  of  Lough  Beg,  and  a  portion 
of  the  pleasant  district  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Braid  rivulet  and  the  Maine.  Its  district  upon 
Lough  Neagh  extend  eastward  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Antrim,  and  boasts  the  Earl 
O'Neill's  extensive  and  superb  demesne  of  Shane- 
castle  ;  its  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Maine  exhibits 
•  aeries  of  close  scenes  of  considerable  beauty ;  and 
its  central  and  north-eastern  districts  form  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  "a  bleak,  and  in  the  arable  parts, 
thickly  inhabited  tract  of  country,  which  is  greatly 
cut  up  into  small  farms,  diversified  with  low  hills 
and  isolated  patches  of  marsh  and  bog.  This  un- 
dulating plain  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  chain  of 
low  mountains  which  stretch  along  the  coast  from 
Carrickfergus  to  Bally  castle,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
hills  which  form  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  vallcv 
of  the  Bann ;  and  bleak  and  dreary  though  many 
parts  of  this  district  be,  it  everywhere,  as  regards 
civilization  and  all  the  blessings  which  follow  m  its 
train,  exhibits  a  pleasing  contrast  to  some  similar 
divisions  in  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the  king- 
dom." [Fraser.l — This  barony  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Ahoghill,  Antrim,  and  Ballyscullion,  the 
whole  of  the  granges  of  Ballyscullion  and  Shilvodan, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Cranfield,  Drum- 
maul,  and  Duneane.  The  only  town  is  Randals- 
town,  and  the  principal  village  is  Toome.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  23,912;  in  1841.  24,246.  Houses  4,175. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,525 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,596;  in  other  pursuits, 
187.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  56;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,799; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  2,418 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  33.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
w  ho  could  read  and  write,  4.190;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  3,109;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  3,147.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,894;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  4,665;  who  could  neither  read  nor 

write,  4,324  Upper  Toome  lies  partly  within  the 

Poor-law  union  of  Antrim,  and  partly  within  that  of 
Baliymena.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
is  4,028;  and  of  these,  2,135  are  valued  under  £5, 
—874,  under  £10,-439,  under  £15,— 232,  under 
£20,-114,  under  £25,-79.  under  £30,-81,  under 
£40,-31.  under  £50,— and  45,  at  and  above  £50. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£26,027  17s.  2d.;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the 
grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1840,  were 
£2.040  15s.  3d.  and  £2.125  2s.  8d.,— and  under  the 

rid  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1841,  £2,105 
and  £2.064  12s.  4d. 

TOOME,  or  Toome  -  Bridge,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Duneane,  barony  of  Upper  Toome,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  western  verge  of 
the  county  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bann,  on 
the  isthmus  between  Loughs  Neagh  and  Beg.  and 
on  the  direct  road  from  Belfast  to  Londonderry,  3£ 
miles  east -south -east  of  Castle- Dawson,  4  south- 
south-east  of  Bellaghv,  5  west  by  north  of  Randals- 
town,  5  cast  of  Mughe'rafelt,  8  south  of  Portglenone, 


and  22  west-north-west  of  Belfast.  In 
of  its  position  at  the  north  end  of  Lough  Keagh  and 
above  Lough  Beg,  it  is  a  very  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry  ; 
yet,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  anticipated, 
it  has  a  very  trivial  amount  of  population,  and  is  not  a 
place  of  any  trade.  A  noble  bridge  of  9  arches,  built 
at  the  expense  of  Earl  O'Neill,  takes  the  thorough- 
fare across  the  Bann,  and  gives  the  village  its  name 
of  Toome- Bridge.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  this 
structure,  the  communication  across  the  river  was 
maintained  by  a  ferry.  A  large  inn  was,  a  consider- 
able period  ago,  built  at  the  village.  A  castle,  to 
defend  the  pass  of  the  river,  formerly  stood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village,  but  on  the  Londonderry  tide 
of  the  river,  and  within  the  parish  of  Artrea;  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  situation  between  the  two 
lakes,  it  must  have  been  a  military  station  of  con- 
siderable importance.  In  1650.  this  castle  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Clogher.  and  re- 
taken by  Col.  Venables.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  Antrim  side,  are  St.  Helena  and  Drum- 
raymond,  the  former  the  residence  of  Mr.  Reford, 
and  the  latter  a  cottage  of  Earl  O'Neill.  Fairs  arc 
held  at  Toome  on  April  20,  and  Dec.  4.  The 
Toome- Bridge  dispensary  is  within  the  Baliymena 
Poor-law  union;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £78,  and 
administered  to  288  patients.  Area  of  the  village,  S 
acres.   Pop.,  in  1831,  122;  in  1641.  95.   Houses  17. 

TOOMIES.  or  Toxics,  a  mountain  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  barony  of  Dunkerrin,  co.  Kerry, 
'Munster.  It  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  western 
screen  of  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killarney,— the  cen- 
tral and  southern  parts  of  that  screen  being  formed 
by  the  Glena  and  the  Purple  mountains ;  it  spreads 
from  the  edge  of  the  lake  westward  to  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe,  so  as  to  form  part  also  of  the  eastern  screen 
of  that  savagely  and  sombrely  picturesque  defile; 
and  it  topographically,  though  not  nominaUy,  in. 
eludes  Glena  mountain, — the  separation  between  the 
two  consisting  of  only  a  ravine  or  gorge  far  up  the 
acclivities,  and  tumultuously  washed  by  a  cascade. 
This  mountain  rises  precipitouslv  up  from  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  is  clothed  over  the  base  and  the  lower 
declivities  with  noble  masses  of  wood,  presents 
an  imposing  intricacy  and  magnificence  of  outline, 
shakes  down  from  one  of  its  sides  the  superb  water- 
fall called  O'Sdluvan'b  Cascade  [which  see],  and 
forms  a  prominent  and  powerful  portion  of  the  back- 
grounds of  almost  all  the  good  groupings  of  the 
Lower  Lake's  scenery.  "  Leaving  Ross  bay,"  ssv» 
the  author  of  the  Guide  to  Killarney,  "  the  Lower 
Lake  expands  itself  in  glorious  majesty;  the  promon- 
tories of  Ross-castle  to  the  left  of  the  foreground, 
O'Donoghoe's  Prison  and  Innisfallen  to  the  right; 
and  immediately  opposite,  but  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles,  Tomies  and  Glena  mountains  rise,  in  the 
most  abrupt,  bold,  precipitous  manner,  from  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  having  their  bases  thickly 
wooded  with  oaks  and  hollies. ,r  "  Leaving  the  island 
of  Innisfallen,  and  sailing  out  into  the  broad  expanse 
of  waters,  a  grand  mountain- view  presents  itself; 
Tomics  and  Glena  directly  opposite,  the  group  of 
hills  closing  up  the  entrance  to  the  Upper  Lake  ad- 
jacent  to  them,  and  Turk  and  Mangerton  to  the 
south.  *  *  Steering  towards  Tomies  mountain, 
which  is  about  1  mile  from  Innisfallen,  the  eye  is 
delighted  by  the  never-ending  variety  and  change  of 
scenery,  momentarily  occurring;  at  first,  Tomies 
and  Glena  appear  rising  abruptly  from  the  water, 
half-clothed  with  hanging  woods,  and  rearing 
naked  summits  to  the  skies ;  upon  a  near 
they  hide  their  rugged  beads,  and  present  a  range  or 
forest  nearly  6  miles  in  length,  and  apparently  occu- 
pying the  entire  face  of  the  i 
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TOOMNA.    See  Tc 
TOOMORE.    See  To 
TOOMVARA.    See  Toomavara. 
TOO  RIG  (Thk).  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Imo- 
killy.  co.  Cork,  Munster.     It  rises  4  or  5  miles 
north  of  the  parish  of  Ardagh,  runt  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  the  centre  of  that  pariah,  and 
thence  flowi  in  an  eastward  direction  through  Two- 
Mile-Bridge  to  the  Black  water,  at  a  point  about  a 
mile  above  Youghal.    The  stream  is  very  much  sub- 
ject to  high  and  sweeping  freshets  from  the  moun- 
tains.    Mason's  statist  notices  as  follows  a  rude 
wooden  bridge,  which  spanned  it  at  Inchinrinka,  and 
formed  the  only  practicable  communication  between 
the  western  and  the  eastern  districts  of  the  parish  of 
Ardagh  in  wet  weather.    "It  is  formed  of  two 
planks,  supported  by  wooden  legs,  witb  an  abut- 
ment on  each  side  of  the  river  for  the  ends  of  the 
planks  to  rest  on ;  the  two  planks  are  formed  of  a 
i  of  about  40  or  50  feet  long,  sawed  through  the 
i;  of  course  it  is  very  strong,  and  has  an  iron 


it  is  very  strong,  s 
side  for  the  hand." 
TOPPIT  MOUNTAIN,  a  mountain  in  the  par- 
ish of  Enniskillen,  barony  of  Tyrkennedy,  5  miles 
east  by  north  of  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  co.  Fer- 
managh, Ulster.  Its  summit  has  an  altitude  of  909 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  soars  com  picuoutly 
above  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone.  The  mountain 
is  easy  of  ascent. 

TOR  ALA  YD  AN,  an  islet  in  the  parish  of  Glen, 
collumbkill,  barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ul- 
ster. It  lies  within  |  of  a  mile  of  the  nearest  part 
of  the  mainland,  3  miles  north-east  of  the  entrance 
of  Glen  bay,  and  5f  west-south- west  of  the  head- 
land between  Lough  rusmore  and  Loughrusbeg.  It 
is  a  mere  rock,  but  gigantic  in  dimensions,  and  both 
and  verv  curious  in  appearance.  Its 
an  altitude  of  350  feet  above  sea-level ; 
and  aU  its  sides  fall  down  in  sheer  cliffs  to  the  ocean. 
TORC.    See  Turk. 

TOR  FECK  AN.     See  TeRMONFECRA". 

TOR-HEAD,  a  headland  in  the  parish  of  Cul- 
feightrin.  baronv  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
screens  the  south  side  of  Murlough  bay,  is  situated  5 
miles  north  of  Cushendun,  and  is  the  point  of  the 
Irish  mainland  nearest  to  Scotland,  being  directly 
opposite  the  Mull  of  Kintyre.  It  consists  of  mica 
slate,  with  subordinate  beds  of  limestone,  sienite, 
and  felspar  porphyry ;  but  in  the  bay  to  the  north  of 
it  are  most  interesting  columnar  formations  of  trap, 
and  on  the  loftier  portions  of  the  hills  behind  it  are 
beds  of  sandstone  and  chalk,  capped  in  some  instances 
with  basalt.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  projec- 
tion of  the  cliffs  of  Cushleak ;  and  it  is  immedi- 
ately overhung  by  the  hill  of  Camlea,  whose  summit 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1.250  feet.  The 
of  the  headland  itself  and  of  the  bay  which 
is  singularly  grand,  yet  very  little  known. 


i  after  we  turned  from  the  main  road  towards 
the  coast,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  we  entered  a 
wild  district,  walked  along  a  barren  heath,  looked 
upon  Tor- Point,  stood  above  the  several 
gazed,  until  we  became  giddy,  upon  giant 
from  the  summits  of  terrific  cliffs,  and  comi 
a  descent  into  the  bay  of  Murlough.  There  are 
spots — small  unrecorded  places — nooks  hid  beneath 
cliff  or  mountain,  mere  corners  of  the  island,  that 
altogether  escape  the  tourist  who  bowls  along 
the  splendid  roads  which  render  the  great  leading 
of  the  scenery  of  the  county  of  Antrim 
of  examination.  Let  the  visitor  on  no  ac- 
omit  to  inspect  this  bay, — a  scene  of  unspeak- 
and  beauty."    Tor-Head  is  a 


ion;  and  the  fisheries  within  its  district 
were  worked  by  73  men,  with  one  open  sail-boat  and 
17  row-boats. 

TORMORE,  an  island  in  the  parish  of  Glencol- 
lumbkill,  barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  within  3  furlongs  of  the  nearest  part  of 
the  mainland,  1  mile  north-east  of  Toralaydan,  and 
4}  miles  west-south-west  of  the  peninsula  betv 
Loughrusmore  and  Loughrusbeg.  It  strictly  rest 
bles  Toralaydan  [which  see]  in  both  character 
and  appearance,  and,  like  it,  flings  down  its  whole 
periphery  in  sheer  cliffs  to  the  sea ;  but  it  is  loftier, 
more  gigantic,  and  more  imposing,  and  lifts  its 
summit  to  the  altitude  above  sea-level  of  about  500 
feet. 

TORY,  Torry,  or  Troree,  an  island  in  the 
parish  of  Tullaghobegley,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan, 
co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  4  miles  north 
by  west  of  Innisbomn,  6  north  by  east  of  Bloody- 
Foreland,  and  7  west -north -west  of  Horn  Head. 
It  extends  2 }  miles  north-westward,  with  a  max- 
unum  Dreantn  ot  j  ol  a  mile,  ana  comprises  an 
area  of  7H5  acres,  1  rood,  16  perches.  Its  south- 
east end  is  called  Port-Doon;  its  north-west  end 
is  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse ;  a  tiny  peninsula 
projecting  northward  from  Port-Doon  is  called 
Tormore;  and  two  hamlets  in  the  interior  are 
called  East  Town  and  West  Town.  Its  surface 
consists  principally  of  mountain  and  rock ;  and,  as 
seen  from  lofty  ground  on  the  mainland,  is  described 
by  the  late  Rev.  Cesar  Otway  as  "rising  out  of 
the  deep  like  a  castellated  and  fortified  city, — lofty 
towers,  church-spires,  battlements,  bastions,  batter- 
ies, presenting  themselves, — so  strangely  varied  and 
so  fantastically  deceptive  are  its  cliffs."  The  north- 
eastern coast  presents  to  the  ocean  a  range  of  cliffs, 
of  from  100  to  300  feet  in  height ;  the  south-western 
coast  is  low  and  flat ;  and  the  intermediate  surface, 
in  a  general  view,  slopes  from  the  former  coast  to 
the  latter.  The  inhabitants  are  a  semi-barbarous 
race,  about  500  or  700  in  number ;  and  they  support 
themselves  by  husbandry  and  by  fishing.  The  light- 
house on  the  island  was  erected  in  1632 ;  its  lantern 
has  an  altitude  of  122  feet  above  high-water  sea- 
level  ;  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  during  1840  was 
£852  17s.  6d.,_ and  during  1843,  £813  Is.  5d.  On 
the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  within  about  3  fur- 
longs from  the  shore,  vessels  have  shelter  in  18  fath- 
oms of  water ;  but  a  pier  is  greatly  needed  for  the 
accommodation  of  fishing-boats.  Ruins  exist  upon 
the  island  of  a  round  tower, — of  some  crosses, — of 
several  ecclesiastical  buildings,  which  are  fondly  al- 
been  seven  churches, — and  of  an  old 


leged  to  have 

military  structure,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Ballas- 
castle.  "  Off  this  island,"  says  the  late  Rev.  Cesar 
Otway,  in  bis  interesting  Sketches  in  Ireland,  "  Sir 
John  B.  Warren,  in  1798,  encountered  a  French  fleet, 
with  troops  and  rebel  chieftains  on  board,  and  cap- 
turing them  all,  he  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  French 
army  that  landed  at  Killalla,  and  broke  the  spirits 
and  the  cause  of  the  rebels  who  had  joined  them.  I 
was  sorry  that  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  visit 
Tory  Island.  It  is  about  12  miles  from  shore; 
and  I  am  informed  that  it  is  an  interesting  spot. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  erected  by  Erick  of 
the  red  army,  one  of  the  Norwegian  sea  kings,  whose 
roving  rule  extended  around  these  isles  and  coasts. 
The  name  of  the  island  is  of  Runick  etymology,  and 
Thor-Eye,*  now  corrupted  into  Torry,  denotes  that 
it  was  consecrated  to  Thor,  the  Scandinavian  deity, 
that  presided  over  stormy  and  desolate  places.  Here 
a  tower  and  church,  built  by  St.  Collumbkill, 


•  The  tinpularij  lofty  and  tower-like  rooks  of  this 
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and  a  portion  of  the  church  yard  is  dedicated  to  some  an- 
cient saints,  hi*  follower*,  who  are  there  interred ; 
wherein  if  any  one  presumed  now  to  burv  a  corpse, 
the  following  night  it  would  be  cast  with  violence 
out  of  the  ground.  *  *  A  foreigner,  who  is  not 
more  remarkable  for  his  attainments  in  mineralogy 
and  natural  history  than  he  »  for  his  agreeable  and 
amiable  manners,  went  lately  to  this  island;  I  am 
not  informed  whether  his  exploring*  were  attended 
with  satisfactory  results ;  but  as  bodies  do  not  rest 
in  their  graves,  no  more  could  the  carcase  of  this 
philosopher  rest  in  his  bed ;  yet  it  was  not  owing  to 
the  intervention  of  angry  saints,  hut  to  the  assaults 
of  h  ungry  vermi  n .  We  are  informed  that  this  learned 
zoologist,  on  his  return  to  the  continent  of  Ireland, 
was  so  anxious  to  divest  himself  of  the  sundry  genera 
and  species  that  attached  themselves  to  him  as  by  a 
kind  of  electrive  attraction,  that,  divesting  himself 
of  his  integuments,  he  was  seen  through  a  telescope 
wading  into  the  sea,  armed  with  scrubbing-brushes, 
resolutely  intent  on  expelling,  destroying,  drowning 
all  the  specimens  of  entomology  that  were  inclined 
to  attend  on  the  professor,  even  as  far  as  the  museum 
of  the  Dublin  Society.  The  people  of  Tory  Island 
seldom  come  to  the  mainland.  A  tishing-boat,  con- 
taining seven  or  eight  men,  was  lately  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  into  Ards  bay,  and  the  wind  for  some 
days  continued  so  directly  contrary  that  they  could 
not  venture  to  return  to  their  island.  Mr.  Stewart 
of  Ards  gave  these  poor  people  shelter  in  a  large 
barn,  and  supplied  them  with  plenty  of  food  and 
fresh  straw  to  lie  on ; — not  one  of  these  people 
were  ever  in  Ireland  before  ;  the  trees  of  Ards  actu- 
ally astonished  thera, — they  were  seen  putting  leaves 
and  small  branches  in  their  pockets  to  show  on  their 
return.  Mr.  Stewart  bad  the  good  nature  to  pro- 
cure a  piper  for  their  amusement ;  and  all  the  time 
the  wind  was  contrary  these  harmless  people  continued 
dancing,  singing,  eating,  sleeping, — a  picture  of  savage 
life  in  every  age  and  clime.  There  are  about  500 
inhabitants  on  the  island,  and  these  poor  creatures 
have  been  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer  (1827) 
visited  by  a  great  calamity.  In  the  month  of  August 
last,  a  strange  and  unforeseen  storm  set  in  from  the 
north-west,  which  drove  the  sea  in  immense  waves 
over  the  whole  flat  part  of  the  island ;  the  waves 
even  beat  over  the  highest  cliffs, — all  their  corn  was 
destroyed,  their  potatoes  washed  out  of  the  ground, 
and  all  their  springs  of  fresh -water  Ailed  up;  no- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  deplorable  than  this. 
The  island  is  part  of  the  estate  of  the  see  of  Raphoe. 
On  this  occasion  Dr.  Bisset,  the  excellent  bishop, 
did  much  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  this  wretched 
people." 

TORY-HILL,  a  high  conical  hill  in  the  parish 
of  Rossinan,  north-western  verge  of  the  barony  of 
Ida,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  1J  mile 
south-east  of  the  village  of  Mullinavat,  and  5  north 
by  west  of  the  City  of  Waterford.  Its  name  in  an- 
cient times  was  the  Hill  of  the  Sun,  and  this  is  its 
name  still  in  the  Irish  language ;  and  trudition  asserts 
that,  during  the  remote  ages  in  which  the  people  of 
the  town  ot  Waterford  were  worshippers  of  the  Sun, 
they  marched  in  procession,  on  solemn  days,  to  this 
bill,  and  offered  sacrifice  on  its  summit  to  their  god. 

TOUGH,  Tuogh,  or  Titoraoii.  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Owneybeg,  3|  miles  north  by  east  of  Pal- 
lasgreen,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  contains  the 
village  of  Cappamore  :  which  see.  Length,  4  miles ; 
breadth,  2  ;  area,  6,519ncrcs.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,534 ; 
in  1841,  3,753.  Houses  599.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831,  2,823  ;  in  1841,  3,202.  Hou*es  498. 
About  161  acres  are  mountain,  480  acres  are  red 

•  The  Indlridual  alluded  to  was  Sir  Charles  L  M.  Gietockt. 


bog,  and  the  remainder  consists,  for  the  most  pare, 
of  good  arable  land.  The  northern  district  comprises 
a  small  portion  of  the  skirta  of  the  Sbevt-Phchni 
mountains  j  and  the  southern  district  spreads  away 
into  the  Golden  Vale.  The  liilbua  or  Little  Mul- 
kern  rivulet  effects  the  drainage  westward ;  and  the 
route  of  the  Limerick  railways  to  Dublin  and  Water- 
ford, as  proposed  by  the  Public  Commissioner*, 
passes  near  the  southern  boundary.  The  principal 
seat  is  Tower-hill,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  from  Cappamore.  The  demesne 
which  surrounds  this  seat  is  elevated  in  site,  has  ex- 
tensive plantations,  and  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
a  great  expanse  of  country. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Abisctox  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe  composition,  £2jil. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates,  aid 
an  attendance  of  about  1,800.  In  1834.  the  Pro- 
tenants  amounted  to  I7»  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  3,636  ,*  and  4  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  bock* 
125  boys  and  53  girls.  In  1843,  a  National  school 
at  Tower  Hill  was  salaried  with  £18  from  the 
Hoard,  and  had  on  its  books  194  boys  and  120  girl*. 

TOUGHCLUGGIN,  or  Chvoavt,  a  parish  m  the 
barony  of  Coonagh,  2$  miles  east-north-east  of  Pal- 
lasgreen,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles; 
breadth,  }  ;  area,  2,094  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  "217; 
in  1841,  822.  Houses  107.  The  land  is  of  good 
quality,  forms  part  of  the  Golden  Vale,  lies  on  tke 
eastern  verge  of  co.  Limerick,  and  ia  drained  by  one 
of  the  head-streams  of  the  Little  Mulkern.  Tke 
road  from  Limerick  to  Tipperary  passes  through  the 
interior ;  and  the  route  of  the  railway  from  Limerick 
to  Dublin  and  Waterford,  as  proposed  by  the  Public 
Commissioners,  passes  near  the  northern  boundary.— 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  ot 
Cullen  [which  seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £40 ;  glebe,  £13  10s.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £40  Is.  6d.;  snd 
are  impropriate  in  Mr.  Wilson.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  7,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  226;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor 
school. 

TOURIN,  the  delightfully  situated  demesne  of 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart.,  in  the  parish  of  Li*- 
more  and  Macollop,  barony  of  Cosh  more  and  Cosh- 
bride,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It  occura  on  the 
right  bank  of  .the  Black  water,  2  miles  south  of  Cap- 
poquin,  nearly  opposite  Dromana,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Stewart  De  Decies,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Drum  roc, 
the  seat  of  Sir  William  Jackson  Homan,  Bart.  On 
this  demesne  may  be  observed  the  junction  of  the 
limestone  and  the  schistose  formations  of  the  western 
district  of  tbe  county ;  and  the  summit  of  an  ancient 
castle  within  the  park,  commands  a  view  of  the 
mineralogical  divisions,  as  well  as  of  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  country. 

TOURO  (Tde),  a  rivulet.    See  Toomio. 

TOWAGHTY.  or  Tosaohtt,  a  pariah  in  the 
barony  of  Carra,  6  miles  north-north-west  of  Holly- 
mount,  co.  Mayo,  Connaitght.  Length,  southward. 
3  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area,  3,067  sere*,  1 
rood,  38  perches, — of  which  109  acres,  1  rood.  £ 
perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,258;  in  1841. 
1,297.  Houses  230.  The  surface  consists,  in  em- 
eral.  of  good  land  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Balla  to  Ballinrobe,  and  by  the  mail-road  from  West- 
port  to  Dublin.  Carcownaron  lake  extends  akicjf 
the  western  boundary,  and  contains  the  greater 
of  the  water  area  ;  Ball  vglass  lake  lies  on  the  eastern 
boundary ;  and  two  or  three  loughlets  lie  in  tbe  in- 
terior. *  The  hamlet  of  Ballvglast  stands  on  tb< 
Westportand  Dublin  mail-road,  and  contaitrs  »  P*1' 
office  and  a  constabulary  barrack.  The  seats  are 
Mount-pleasant  and  Tower-hill,_the  latter  the  «• 
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sidence  of  Valentine  Blake,  Esq  Thin  parish  is  a 

wholly  impropriate  rectory,  and  vicarage,  in  the  dio. 
of  Tuain.  The  tithes  belong  to  the  vicars  choral  of 
Dublin.  The  clerical  duties  of  the  parish  are  per- 
formed, without  emolument,  by  the  ricar  of  Drcm- 
mokacran  :  which  see.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  13,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,336; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

TOWMORE,  Toomore,  or  Tcomorb,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Gallen,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Foxfobd  :  which  see.  Length, 
southward,  6  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2 ;  area,  6,787 
acres,  1  rood,  29  perches,— of  which  102  acre*,  3 
rood*,  28  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,676; 
in  1841,  3,744.  Houses  673.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831,  2.506;  in  1841,  3,064.  jHouses  554. 
The  river  Moy,  here  a  stream  of  very  considerable 
volume,  touches  the  south- western  boundary,  makes 
e  detour  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south,  touches 
the  south-western  boundary,  makes  a  second  detour 
at  no  great  distance  to  the  west,  8nd  after  receiving 
the  influx  of  the  superflucnt  waters  of  Loughs  Conn 
and  Cullen,  returns  to  trace  northward  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  boundary.  A  height  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  southern  district  has  an  altitude  of  642 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  western  abut- 
ments of  the  Lurgan  Hills  or  Slieve-Gamph  moun- 
tains, form  a  natural  strength  and  a  very  prominent 
feature  along  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  border. 
The  southern  district  of  the  parish  is  hilly,  pictur- 
esque, and  romantic;  the  western  district 'is  princi- 
pally a  morassy,  or  at  least  wet.  flat,  and  tame  plain ; 
and  the  eastern  district  is  a  tame  slope  from  the 
skirts  of  the  Lurgan  Hills.  The  village  of  Church 
is  situated  in  the  north-east.  The  principal  country 
residences  arc  Moorbrook-house,  near  that  village, 

and  Dove-hall,  close  to  the  town  of  Foxford  This 

parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Strato  [which  seej,  in  the  dio.  of  Achonry.  The 
vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded 
for  £104  7s.  lOd. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
Sir  William  Henry  Palmer.  A  curate  for  Towmore 
receives  a  salary  of  £100.  The  church  is  situated 
in  Foxford,  and  was  built  in  1801,  by  means  of  a 
loan  of  £300  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
and  the  sum  of  £400  raised  by  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  200 ;  attendance  90.  There  is  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  Foxford  ;  but  the  attendance  on 
it  is  not  sufficiently  distinguished  in  the  report  from 
that  on  the  other  Roman  Catholic  chapels  within  the 
benefice.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
158,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,080 ;  and  3  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £12  from 
the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  one  with  £10 
from  the  National  Board— had  on  their  books  203 
bovs  and  126  girls. 

TOWN  EY\  a  cove  or  small  fishing  harbour  in  the 
parish  of  Kilcar,  barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  is  situated  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Teelin  bay,  2  miles  east  of  Carrigan  Head.  It 
ha*  a  depth  of  only  6  feet  at  high  water ;  and  its 
small  pier  is  in  bad  repair. 

TOWNLEY-HALL,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of 
Tullyallen,  barony  of  Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
It  iB  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Boyne,  3 
miles  west  by  north  of  Drogheda ;  and  is  the  residence 
of  B.  T.  Balfour,  Esq.  It  possesses  a  comparatively 
large  area,  pleasant  natural  feature-,  a  profusion  of 
sylvan  embellishment,  a  full  participation  in  the 
beauties  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Boyne,  and  in- 
timate historical  association  with  the  memorable 
battle  which  broke  the  power  of  Jacobitism  in  Ire- 
land. See  Boyne.  Its  lands  formerly  bore  the 
iiiune  of  Belt  umber,  and  were  part  of  the  scene  of 
action  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.    On  these  lands 


there  was  found,  some  years  ago,  a  very  curious 
wooden  ball  or  bullet,  of  oval  outline,  and  hirsute 
with  lead  spikes.  A  flattened  space  at  its  broader 
end  *'  bad  an  iron  staple  driven  into  it,  and  the  whole 
surface  was  unevenly  studded  over  with  clumsy  blunt 
spikes  of  lead,  which  projected  from  the  surface  of 
the  ball  about  1 J  inch  ;  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
ball  was  about  7  inches.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  ball 
of  the  antique  and  well-known  weapon  called  the 
*  morning  star.'  Whether  this  weapon  was  ever 
used  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  or  not  may  be  a 
question  which  the  mere  finding  it  on  the  field  of  the 
battle  will  not  answer.  It  is  probable  that  the  por- 
tion of  King  James's  army  which  were  but  indiffer- 
ently armed  may  have  boasted  of  some  man  who 
adopted  this  antique  weapon." 

TR  ABOLG  AN,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Cork- 
beg,  barony  of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Cork  Harbour,  6|  miles 
south-west  of  Cloyne.  It  is  an  old  seat  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Roche, — who  gave  name  to  the  bead, 
land  of  Roche  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Cork  Harbour ;  and  it  is  at  present  the  residence 
of  Edward  Roche,  Esq.,  M.  P.  North-north-east 
of  it,  toward  the  village  of  Aghada,  is  Rochemount, 
the  seat  of  J.  W.  Roche,  Esq. ;  and  a  little  north- 
west of  it  is  Carlisle  Fort, — one  of  the  two  military 
strengths  for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  of  Cork 
Harbour.  The  natural  scenery  around  the  demesne 
is  superb. 

TRACTON,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kinnalca, 
3  miles  south  of  Carrigaline,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Mittane  and  Tracton.  See 
Mjnane.  Length,  southward,  21  miles;  breadth. 
Hi  area,  5,862  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,838;  in 
1841,  2,959.  Houses  474.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  2,627.  Houses  413.  Area  of  tlie 
village  of  Tracton,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841.  115. 
Houses  25.  A  stream  runs  through  the  parishes  of 
Tracton  and  Clontead,  and  falls  into  a  navigable 
estuary  at  Minane- Bridge,  3  miles  from  the  south  of 
Ringnbella  bay.  The  interior  of  Tracton  contains 
neither  lake  nor  mountain.  The  surface,  in  a  general 
view,  is  considerably  diversified,  consists  of  tolerably 
good  arable  land,  and  possesses  only  such  bigh 
grounds  as  are  broad-bared,  tabular,  and  cultivated 
to  the  summit.  The  number  of  townlands  or  plough- 
lands  is  eleven, — ten  of  which  belong  to  the  Earl  of 
Shannon,  and  one  to  Mr.  Hodder.  A  few  native 
oaks  and  hazels  in  the  demesne  of  Gurljgrcnnan  are 
the  principal  apology  for  woods.  A  vein  of  galena 
intermixed  with  quartz  and  pyrites  was  at  one  time 
worked  in  the  east,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  small* 
ncss  of  the  quantity  of  ore  obtained,  was  speedily 
aban  doned .  T  be  remarkable  mineral  substance  cal  led 
wavellite  or  hydragillite,  which  had  previously  been 
discovered  only  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  was  found,  about  30  years  ago  or  upwards, 
in  the  vicinity  of  M inane- Bridge.  It  occurs  in  a  bill 
of  flinty  slate,  both  adhering  to  that  rock  and  in  de- 
tached nodules, — the  latter  spherical  or  hemisphe- 
rical, and  composed  of  acicular  four-sided  prisms, 
diverging  fiom  a  common  centre,  and  in  general  ad- 
hering laterally  to  one  another.  The  nodules  vary 
in  size  from  the  diameter  of  a  pea  to  a  diameter  of 
nearly  two  inches.  The  lustre  is  splendent;  the 
colour  is  bluish  green,  passing  into  yellow, —also 
white,  black,  and  greyish  black  ;  and  the  specific 
gravity  i*  2*7.  A  fine  series  of  specimens  of  both 
the  wavellite  of  Minatte-Bridge  and  that  of  Devon- 
shire is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Cork  Insti- 
tution. Calcareous  sand  from  Ringabella — or  line 
sea-sand,  containing  a  large  intermixture  of  commi- 
nuted shells — is  a  principal  and  very  fertilizing  manure. 
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The  only  seats  axe  those  of  Mr.  H odder  and  Mr. 
Daunt.  The  principal  antiquity  is  the  once  cele- 
brated abbey  of  Tractor  ;  but  the  only  existing  ves- 
tiges of  this  are  a  few  fragments  of  pillars,  some 
blocks  rudely  carved  to  represent  human  faces,  and 
scattered  quoin  stones,  partly  athwart  the  church- 
yard and  partly  in  the  walls  uf  the  church.  "  St. 
Mary's  Abbey  of  True  ton  was  founded  by  the  Mac- 
Cartys  in  the  year  1224,  a.  p..  and  supplied  with 
Cistercians  from  the  monastery  of  Alba  Landa,  at 
Maridun  in  Wales ;  the  possessions  were  confirmed 
by  Edward  III.  The  Abbey  of  Tracton,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  *  Alba  Tractus'  or  fair  tract 
of  country  surrounding  it,  stood  two  miles  south  of 
Carrigaline ;  and  the  abbots  formerly  sat  in  parlia- 
ment. The  monks  pretended  to  have  a  piece  of  the 
cross,  which  they  said  '  Barry  Oge '  had  purchased 
for  them  at  a  great  price.  1  his  was  so  tirmly  be- 
lieved that,  on  every  Holy  Thursday,  vast  multi- 
tudes resorted  thither  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the 
supposed  relic.  This  Abbey  was  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Henry  Guilford  and  Sir  James  Craig 
(March  20,  A.  D.  1568),  upon  their  paying  before- 
hand the  sum  of  £7  15s.  Sir  Janu  s  Craig  assigned 
it  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  passed  a  patent  to  the 
Abbev  (March  23d,  7th  of  James  I.),  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  son  Francis,  Lord  Shannon.  The 
Abbey  is  now  (a.  o.  1749)  demolished." — This  par- 
ish is  an  impropriate  rectory,  and  vicarage,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cork.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £463 
15s.,  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  The  im- 
propriate parishes  of  Tracton,  Kilpatbjck,  Kil- 
mony,  Ballyfoyle,  Kinm  uk.  and  Clontead  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  perpetual  curacy  and 
the  benefice  of  Tracton.  The  parishes  are  not  quite 
contiguous.  Length  of  the  union,  1 1  miles  ,  breadth, 
7.  Pop.,  in  1831, 8,419.  Gross  income,  £71  3s.  Id. ; 
nett,  £69  19s.  Id.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 
The  church  was  built  in  1819,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£923  Is.  6Jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  20U  ;  attendance  45.  The  Tracton  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  450;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Nohoval.  There  are  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapels  also  in  Kilmony  and  Clontead.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  52,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,899 ;  the  Protestant*  of 
the  union  to  270,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,421 ; 
a  Protestant  Sunday  school  in  the  parish  had  on  its 
books  5  boys  and  6  girls  ;  3  daily  schools  in  the  par- 
e  of  which  was  salaried  with  £10  a-year  from 


cummin  Head,  we  find  the  sand  has  blown  to  »(_ 
extent  over  the  western  slope,  and  forms  a  line  off 
downs,  and  a  broad  strand  across  the  inlet  between  it 
and  Rat  blacken  Point  j  behind  the  sands  is  an  exten- 
sive but  shallow  lagoon,  dry  at  low  water.  The  chan- 
nel being  in  the  middle  of  the  strand,  is  too  precarious 
to  be  of  much  use  in  navigation,  or  to  admit  of  im- 
provement, although  the  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  fertile.  This  bay  is  called  Trahel  or  the 
White  Strand,  and  affords  good  supplies  of  rtat  fish. 
Several  yawls  are  kept  on  the  western  shore  below 
Castle  Lacken,  but  they  mu*t  be  hawled  up  a  steep 
cliff  into  a  paddock  near  Mr.  Burke's  house;  nor  does 
there  seem  any  method  of  forming  a  harbour  at  any 
reasonable  expense.  We  are  now  in  a  district  of 
limestone,  alternating  with  sandstone,  of  consider- 
able fertility  and  great  population.  The  roads  ter- 
minate at  Castle  Lacken,  which  is  also  the  last  noat- 
oflice  on  this  side,  and  from  hence  round  to  Dun- 


the  Diocesan  Society — were  usually  attended  by 
about  128  scholars  ;  and  there  were  7  daily  schools 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  union.  In  1843,  a  male 
National  school  and  a  female  National  school  at 
Knockiiamanna,  were  salaried  with  respectively  £12 
and  £8  a-year  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  their 
books  244  boys  and  154  girls. 

TR ADDER V,  a  sinecure  benefice  in  the  diocese 
of  Killaloe,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
of  Clare,  Munster.    It  comprises  the  rectories  of 

KlLMAaOOLAOH,    KlLMALEEBY,    BUBBATTY,  FlM- 

ooh,  Clonlooham,  Kilconby,  ToMFtNLOtoH,  and 
Dromuhe  :  see  these  articles.  Gross  income,  £678 
14s.  6|d.;  nett,  £641  8s.  8jd.  Patron,  the  Earl  of 
Egrcmont.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice 
of  Clare-Abbey,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe. 

TRAKEL,  Lacker,  or  White  Strand,  a  small 
bay,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  barony  of 
Tyrawley,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  washes  the 
parish  of  Lacken  at  its  head  and  the  two  divisions 
of  the  parish  of  Kil cummin  at  its  sides ;  and  has 
already  been  partially  noticed  under  the  word 
Lacken  :  which  see.  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  the  official 
of  his  Coast  Survey,  says,  "  Rounding  Kil- 


finny  bay,  the  coast  is  a  precipitous  cliff  of 
tal  beds  of  limestone,  black  slate,  and  sandstone." 

TRALEE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Trugben- 
ackmy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  contains  the  chief 
part  of  the  town  of  Tbaleb  :  see  next  article. 
Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  1* ;  area,  4,605  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  11,021;  in  1841,  12,534.  Houses 
1,619.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,453; 
in  1841,  1,944.  Houses  295.  The  parish  comprises 
a  small  part  of  the  Stacks  mountains,  and  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  strath  or  valley  of  the  little  river 
Lee  [which  see] ;  and  it  has  its  name  from  the  latter 
of  these  districts,  the  word  Tralee  originally  mean- 
ing the  strath  or  strand  of  the  Lee, — or  as  it  was 
anciently  written,  the  Leigh?  The  scenery  of  the 
parish  itself  is  charming ;  and  that  of  the  parish  in 
grouping  with  the  circumjacent  country,  and  the 
mountain  and  marine  perspectives,  is  singularly  bril- 
liant and  fuU  of  character  and  power.  A  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  land  consists  of  a  dark  limestone  soil, 
suitable  alike  for  tillage  and  for  pasturage,  and  baa 
long  been  reputed  the  richest  in  the  county.  Some 
good  quarries  exist  of  a  dark-coloured  marble,  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Kilkenny,  but  more  indurated, 
and  less  profuse  in  fossil  shells,  and  capable  of 
being  raised  in  blocks  of  any  reasonable  siae.  The 
principal  villas  and  mansions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  are  Belmont,  Ballard,  Spring-Lodge,  Magh, 


Lower  Cannon,  Chute-hall,  Springbill,  Arabella, 
Plover-hill,  Frogmore-lodge,  Oakfield,  and  Bally- 
seedy,— the  two  hut  the  residences  of  respectively 
Mr.  Bateman  and  Arthur  Blennerhasslet,  Esq.  A 
vantage-ground  above  Ballyseedy-bouse,  upwards  of 
2  miles  south-east  of  the  town,  commands  a  delightful 
prospect  of  a  number  of  the  country  residences,  and 
a  Urge  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  strath  and  screens 
of  the  Lee. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Tithe 
composition,  £408  7s.  7«1. ;  glebe,  £46.  Gross  in- 
come, £454  7s.  74d. ;  nett,  £377  16s.  Patron,  Sir 
Edward  Denny,  Bart.  A  curate  receives  a  salary 
of  £75  as  curate  of  the  parish,  and  a  salary  of  £50 
as  chaplain  to  the  military  of  the  town.  The  church 
was  built  in  1817,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £2,261  10s. 
9*d.  from  the  bite  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
500;  attendance  700.  The  Independent  meeting- 
house has  an  attendance  of  45.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  250. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
3.000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Ratass  and  Annagh. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,055  Church- 
men, 22  Protestant  dissenters,  and  10,590  Roman 
Catholics,  two  free  daily  schools  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  rector,  were  supported  with  jointly 
£60  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  and  from 
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clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  and  had  on 
their  books  47  boys  and  28  girls ;  two  free  school*, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  were  salaried  with  each  £25  a-year,  and 
had  on  their  books  320  boys  and  260  girls ;  and  5  pay 
daily  schools  were  usually  attended  by  about  175 
scholars.  In  1843,  a  male  National  school  and  a 
female  National  school  in  the  town  were  salaried 
with  respectively  £16  and  £20  from  the  Board,  and 
had  on  their  books  300  boys  and  437  girls. 

TRALER, 

A  post  and  market  town,  a  sea-port,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  assize  town  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  Kerry,  in  the  barony  of  Trughenackiny,  and  partly 
in  the  parish  of  Rata**,  but  chiedy  in  that  of  Tralee, 
co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  rivulet  Lee,  and 
at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Ardfert  to  Mill  town 
with  that  from  Dingle  to  Limerick,  1)  mile  east- 
north- east  of  the  head  of  Tralee  Harbour,  \\  north- 
east of  Blennerville,  2$  east  by  south  of  Spa,  4  south- 
east  of  Ardfert,  6  north  of  Milltown,  7  east-north- 
east of  Kilgobbin,  8]  west  by  north  of  Castle-Island, 
10  south  of  Abbey-Odorney,  16  north-east  by  east 
of  Annascull,  16*  north-east  by  north  of  Killarney, 
18  south-south-west  of  Listowel,  20 J  east-north-east 
of  Dingle,  24ft  soutb-south-west  of  Ballylongford,  26 
south-south- west  of  Tarbert,  55  south-west  by  west 
of  Limerick,  and  143$  south-west  by  west  of  Dublin. 

Environ*.] — The  site  and  the  immediate  environs 
of  the  town  are  low,  flat,  and  subject  to  inundations 
from  freshets  of  the  Lee ;  but  the  middle  grounds  and 
the  backgrounds  of  the  scenery  around  it  are  so  com- 
posed as  to  form  a  complete  panorama,  at  on  re  bril- 
liant, beautiful,  and  comparatively  unique.    "  There 
is,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  something  very  striking  in 
the  scenery  around  Tralee,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
very  different  from  what  is  generally  met  with  around 
this  part  of  the  coast.    In  front  of  the  town,  the 
vast  expanse  of  waters  and  accompanying  range  of 
mountains  which  rise  boldly  from  the  shores  of  the 
bay,  and  run  westward  to  Brandon,  where  they  dip 
into  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  broad  fer- 
tile valley  stretching  eastward  to  Castle  -  Island, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Stack  hills, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  higher  range  of  Slieve-Mish ; 
the  latter  range  is  not  more  than  14  miles  in  ex- 
tent ;  it  springs  from  the  valley  of  Castle- Island,  and 
is  terminated  by  the  valley  along  which  the  road 
from  Tralee  to  Dingle  by  Annascall  is  carried.  Bau- 
tregaun,  the  highest  point  of  the  range,  attains  an 
elevation  of  2,796  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  from  it  or  from  any  other  summit  of  Sueve- 
Mish  which  are  nearer  Tralee,  good  views  are  ob- 
tained of  the  vast  assemblage  of  mountains  lying  to 
the  south  and  west  of  Dingle  bay,  of  the  town,  and 
generally  of  the  country  lying  around." 

Interior  of  the  Town.] — Several  of  the  streets  are 
»|*rious,  well-built,  regularly  laid  out,  and  aggre 
gaudy  neat  or  even  handsome ;  the  southern  out- 
skirts embrace  a  large  expanse  of  demesne-grounds, 
belonging  to  T rake-castle,  but  now  disposed  in  pub- 
he  promenades,  or  at  least  made  fully  accessible  to 
the  townspeople ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  both 
interior  and  outskirts,  as  to  at  once  architecture, 
cleanliness,  order,  and  indications  of  prosperity,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  delightful  character  of  the  environs, 
*nd  exceedingly  superior  to  what  any  reasonable 
•'ranger  would  anticipate  in  so  remote  a  situation. 
The  rivulet  Lee  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
town ;  and  is  spanned  in  its  progress  by  several  small 
bridges.  A  sort  of  square— scarcely  large  enough, 
however,  to  bear  that  designation  in  an  urban  sense, 
•JmI  decidedly  too  small  to  harmonize  with  the  spa- 


ciousness of  the  principal  streets— marks  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  was  formerly  the  focus  of  both  pub- 
lic architecture  and  public  business.  One  spacious 
street,  380  yards  in  length,  extends  eastward  from 
the  square;  sends  off  rectangularly  from  its  south 
side  to  the  Castle-Green  another  spacious  street  of 
about  180  yards  in  length  ;  and  forks  at  its  termina- 
tion into  two  cabin-edificed  streets,  the  one  extending 
in  the  direction  of  east  by  north  along  the  road  to 
Killarney,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  couth- 
east  toward  the  gaol  and  the  barrack,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  1,000  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
One  brief  but  spacious  street  goes  northward  from  the 
square,  and  another  brief  but  less  spacious  one  goes 
westward,  the  latter  to  send  off  a  ramification  north- 
westward ;  and  both  the  former  street  and  this  rami- 
fication lead  to  a  large  suburb  of  cabins,  consisting 
of  several  Btreets,  ana  constituting  all  the  north-west 
wing  of  the  town.  A  street  altogether  one-sided  in 
its  good  edifices,  but  partly  built  on  the  other  side 
with  cabins,  extends  300  yards  southward  from  the 
square,  and  leads  out  to  the  west  side  of  the  castle 
grounds.  Another,  a  longer,  a  more  spacious,  and 
a  somewhat  fully  editiced  street,  yet  far  from  being 
uniform  in  either  width  or  character,  extends  parallel 
to  the  preceding  at  the  distance  of  50  or  60  yards  to 
the  west,  and  eventually  becomes  a  terrace  over- 
looking the  canal ;  and  a  rather  spacious,  and  nearly 
straight  street,  goes  off  from  the  west  side  of  this, 
extends  about  380  yards  west-south-westward,  and 
is  both  prolonged  at  its  termination  and  winged  along 
its  south  side  by  lines  and  streets  of  cabins.  The 
town,  in  a  general  view,  is  thus  a  comparatively 
compact  main  body  of  good  and  spacious  streets, 
with  cabins  fringing  it  slightly  on  the  south,  and 
forming  three  large  suburbs  on  respectively  the  east, 
the  north-west,  and  the  south-west.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  somewhat  large  aggregate  of  inferior  houses, 
the  town  as  a  whole,  and  as  compared  to  most  towns 
of  its  size  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  except  the  north, 
possesses  a  decidedly  respectable  character.  *  *  I  have 
no  hesitation,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "in  pronouncing 
Tralee,  the  county  town  of  Kerry,  to  be  altogether 
the  most  thriving  town  I  have  seen  since  leaving 
Clonmel,  and  in  some  respects  it  leaves  Clonmel  be- 
hind it.  Tralee  has  streets  that  would  not  disgrace 
the  best  quarters  of  any  city ;  and  these  not  streets 
of  business — which  it  also  has — but  streets  contain- 
ing gentlemen  s  houses,  or,  at  all  events,  houses 
which  no  gentleman  might  be  ashamed  to  live  in. 

*  •  The  indications  of  prosperity  visible  in  the 
outward  appearance  of  Tralee,  I  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, to  be  just  indications.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Tralee  was  little  else  than  a  congregation  of  cabins  , 
and  within  a  far  shorter  period  it  has  received— as  a 
merchant  of  the  town  expressed  it — its  new  face. 

*  *  House  rent  in  Tralee  is  high, — higher  than 
in  any  English  county  town ;  but  a  little  way  out  of 
Tralee  it  is  moderate  enough.  A  gentleman,  whom 
I  visited,  had  an  excellent  house,  somewhat  more 
than  two  miles  from  Tralee,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  bay,  with  spacious  out-bouses,  and  with  10  Eng- 
lish acres  of  good  land,  for  which  he  paid  £45.  Es- 
timating the  land  at  £2  10s.  per  acre,  (for  land 
around  Tralee  lets  high,)  he  paid  £20  for  his  house 
and  its  accommodations.  The  town  of  Tralee  is  the 
property  of  Sir  Edward  Denny ;  be  grants  leases  on 
lives,  renewable  forever;  but  it  is  not  in  bis  power  to 
let  ground  at  a  lower  rate  than  £  10 an  acre.  He  is  also 
the  chief  proprietor  of  the  surrounding  county ;  but 
the  occupying  tenants  chiefly  bold  under  middlemen, 
who  extract  the  utmost  rent  that  competition  can 
produce." 

Public  Buildings] — A  Dominican  friary  was  found- 
ed at  Tralee,  either  in  1243  or  1260,  by  John,  sou 
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of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  who,  with  his  son  Maurice, 
was  slain  at  Callan  by  MacCartv-More.  The  edifice 
had  a  good  steeple,  and  was  the  burial-place  of  several 
of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  and  persons  of  other  distin- 
guished families ;  but  it  was  long  ago  destroyed.  In 
1627,  Sir  Edward  Denny,  on  condition  of  his  having 
the  appointment  and  the  profits  of  the  town-clerk, 
granted  to  the  provost  and  burgesses  of  Tralee  the 
circuit  and  liberty  of  the  abbey,  and  all  other  privi- 
leged places  in  the  borough. — Four  castles  formerly 
stood  in  the  town;  but,  previous  to  the  middle  of 
last  century,  three  of  them  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  fourth  castle,  or  that  which  was  per- 
mitted to  remain,  was  originally  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Desmond  ,  and,  along  with  a  large  estate, 
which  formed  part  of  the  enormous  forfeited  patrimony 
of  the  Desmonds,  it  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Sir  Edward  Denny,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  propri- 
etor and  recent  improver  of  the  town.  In  this  castle 
was  perpetrated  hi  1579  the  horrible  assassination  of 
Sir  Henry  Dan  vers,  the  Justices  Meade  and  Charters, 
and  all  their  servants,  while  asleep  in  their  beds,  by 
Sir  John  of  Desmond,  the  brother  of  the  Earl, — an 
event  which  was  provoked  merely  by  Sir  Henry  Dan- 
vers  having  held  session  of  gaol  delivery  within  Des- 
mond's palatinate,  and  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
speedy  destruction  of  all  the  power,  honours,  and 
opulence  of  the  Desmond  family  The  present  par- 
ish-church is  a  handsome  modern  edifice.  The  two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  spacious.  The  Inde- 
pendent, the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Methodist  meet- 
ifig-houses  are  small  and  unimposing.  The  infantry 
barrack  stands  within  a  large  area,  and  contains  ac- 
commodation for  GOO  men.  The  county  court-house 
is  a  chaste,  classical  edifice,  erected  after  designs  by 
Morrison.  The  county  gaol  adjoins  the  court-house, 
and  is  remarkable  for  cleanliness  and  good  order,  but 
docs  not  contain  a  sufficiency  of  cells  and  work-rooms 
to  permit  the  adoption  of  modern  improvements  in 
prison  discipline.  The  total  number  of  cells  is  79; 
and  there  are  no  other  rooms  containing  beds  for  the 
use  of  prisoners.  In  1843,  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  was  107);  the  maximum  number  was  138; 
the  total  number,  inclusive  of  debtors,  was  839;  the 
number  of  recommittals  was  77;  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure during  the  year  was  £2,008  4s.  lOJd.  The 
old  gaol  and  court-house  stood  in  the  square,  at  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Other  existing  public  buildings 
than  those  we  have  noticed  are  a  nunnery,  a  market- 
house,  an  infirmarv,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  work- 
house,—the  last  three  of  which  will  be  noticed  in 
next  section. 

Poor-law  Union.] — The  Tralee  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  102d,  and  was  declared  on  March  30, 
1840.  It  lies  wholly  within  co.  Kerry,  and  com- 
prehends an  area  of  350,722  acres,  which  contained, 
in  1831,  a  pop.  of  84.374.  Its  electoral  divisions, 
together  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are 
Tralee,  19,772;  Castle- Island,  7,592  ;  Brosna, 
2,1(18;  Bnllincusbane,  4,701 ;  Ballymacelligot,  5,235; 
Castlemaine,  2,7515 ;  Kilgarrylaiider,  2.808 ;  Kil- 
gobhin,  3,960;  Ballinvoher,  2,(124;  Balliuacourtv, 
2.184;  Minard,  2.735;  Castle  -  Gregory,  4,597; 
Ballyduff,  2.610;  Dingle,  11,017;  Kilquane,  1,982; 
Ventry,  2,596;  Dunorlin,  2.975;  and  Dunquinel, 
1,303.  The  number  of  ex-officio  and  of  elected 
guardians  is  respectively  1 1  and  34  ;  and  8  of  the 
latter  are  elected  by  the  division  of  Tralee,  5  by  the 
division  of  Dingle,  3  by  the  division  of  Castle-Island, 
2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Ballincushane,  Bally- 
inacelligot,  and  Castle-Gregory,  atid  1  by  each  of  the 
other  divisions.  The  division  of  Tralee  lies  partly 
within  the  barony  of  Trughenackiny,  and  partly 
within  that  of  Clanmaurice  ;  the  divisions  of  Cas- 
tle-Island, Brosna,  Ballincushane,  Ballymacelligot, 


Castlemaine,  and  Kilgarry lander,  lie  within  the  bar- 
ony of  Trughenackmy ;  and  all  the  other  divisions 
lie  within  the  barony  of  Corkaguiney.  The  number 
of  valued  tenements  within  the  Clanmaurice  district, 
exclusive  of  the  portion  within  the  borough  of  Tra- 
lee, is  47, — within  the  Trughenackmy  districts,  ex- 
clusive of  the  portion  within  the  borough  of  Tralee, 
is  6,263,— within  the  Corkaguiney  districts,  is  6,227, 
—within  the  borouph  of  Tralee,  is  1,592,— within 
the  entire  union,  is  14,129:  and  of  this  total,  8.655 

arc  valued  under  £5  2,288,  under  £10,-1,040, 

under  £15, — 624,  under  £20, — 411,  under  £25, — 
2t!8,  under  £30,— 303,  under  £40.  — 163,  under  £50, 
—and  317.  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  an- 
nual value  of  the  property  rated  is  £1 13.588  0s.  8d.  ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  14,611  ;  and  of 
these,  3,857  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
£1,-2,117.  not  exceeding  £2, — 1,292,  not  exceed- 
ing £3,-670,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  618.  not  ex- 
ceeding £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on 
July  30,  1840,— to  be  completed  in  January  1842. 
— to  cost  £8,557  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,643  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  at 
site  of  10  acres,  obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of  .±62, 
—and  to  contain  accommodation  for  1,000  paupers. 
The  workhouse  was  not  opened  for  the  admission  of 
paupers  at  the  commencement  of  1844;  and  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  union  till  Feb.  6.  1843,  was  £2,445 
3s.  2d.  The  medical  charities  within  the  union  are 
an  infirmary  and  a  fever  hospital  at  Tralee,  and  dis- 
pensaries at  Annasaull,  Castle  -  Gregory,  Castle- 
Island,  and  Dingle ;  and,  in  1839-40.  they  received 
£418  19s.  7d.  from  subscription,  £1,802  4s.  5d.  from 
public  grants,  and  £18  17*.  7d.  from  other  sources, 
—in  all,  £2,240  Is.  7d.,— and  admitted  1,034  intern 
patients,  and  made  23,(130  dispensations  of  medicine 
to  extern  patients.  The  infirmary  at  Tralee  L*  a 
county  institution;  it  contains  36  beds,  but  is  capable 
of  containing  40 ;  it  is  well  managed,  but  has  not 
sufficient  capacity;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received 
£863  Is.  lOd.  from  public  grants,  and  £9  4s.  7d. 
from  other  sources, — expended  £184  Is.  lOd.  in 
salaries  to  medical  officers,  £50  7s.  4(d.  for  medi- 
cines, and  £653  0s.  7jd.  for  contingencies, — and  ad- 
mitted 306  intern  patients,  and  made  2.075  dispen- 
sations of  medicine  to  extern  patients.  The  fever 
hospital  at  Tralee  is  also  a  county  institution;  it 
contains  61  beds,  and  is  capable  ot  accommodating 
66  patients;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £550  from 
public  grants,  expended  in  all  £491  7s.  ljd..  and 
admitted  728  patients. 

Trade.]— Tralee  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  towna 
in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  and  has,  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  experienced  great  increase  of  trade,  bot  h 


as  a  market-town  and 


as  a  sea- port. 


From  Sep- 


tember 1833,  till  May  1834," says  Mr.  InglU.  '  4,01*1 
tons  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Tralee,  3,001) 
tons  of  oats,  and  400  tons  of  barley.  Besides  this 
very  considerable  quantity,  there  was  bought  in  tbe 
market  for  home  consumption,  1.000  tons  of  wheat, 
70  tons  of  oats,  and  4,000  tons  of  barley.  Since  the 
year  1825,  the  corn  export  trade  of  Tralee  has  in- 
creased about  one-third,  and  the  home  trade  about 
one-fifth.  The  butter  export  trade  of  Tralee  used 
to  be  considerable,  but  it  is  greatly  on  the  decline, 
— scarcely  one-twentieth  part  of  the  quantity  being 
now  exported,  comparatively  with  the  year  1825. 
The  retail  trade  of  Tralee  is  an  extensive  and  im- 
proving one ;  and  many  of  the  dealers  are  wealthy 
As  good  shops  are  to  be  found  in  Tralee  as  in  Cork  ; 
and  the  stock  in  many  of  them  is  very  extensive.  A 
ship  canal  is  now  constructing  from  the  bay  to  the 
town  ;  but  its  probable  utility  is  doubted  by  many. 
It  is  thought  that  the  strong  westerly  gales  which 
blow  into  the  bay  will  accumulate  sand"  in  the  canal. 
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and  obstruct  navigation.  I  was  at  Tralce  on  mar 
ket-day,  and  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  a  busier 
place.  Independently  of  an  extensive  supply  of 
country  produce,  there  was  a  very  abundant  exhibi- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  and  apparel ; 
and  every  shop  in  the  town  was  crowded  to  the  door. 
The  following  are  the  prices  of  some  articles  of  pro- 
vision in  Tralee.  Beef  averages  3d.  per  lb. ;  mut- 
ton, 3(d. ;  pork,  2d. ;  a  fine  turkey  in  the  season, 
costs  Is.  On. ;  a  fine  goose,  lOd. ;  and  fine  fowls, 
8d.  a  couple;  a  good  cod-fish  can  be  bought  for 
about  8d. ;  and  oysters  are  3d.  a-dozen ;  potatoes, 
when  I  was  at  Tralce  in  the  scarce  season,  were  3d. 
per  stone."  The  exports  of  1835  amounted  in  esti- 
mated value  to  £42,315,  and  consisted  of  4  tons  of 
,  8,24t>J  of  corn,  14  of  bacon  hams  and  butter, 
UK  of  spirits;  and  the  imports  of  the  same  year 
amounted  in  estimated  value  to  £7,270,  and  con- 
sisted of  1,675  tons  of  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  121 
of  unwrought  iron,  52  of  cast-iron,  5  of  unwrought 
lead,  78  of  corn,  3g  of  potatoes,  137}  of  herrings 
and  other  fish,  507  of  salt,  7  of  wrought-iron  and 
hardware,  and  ttf  of  glass  and  earthenware.  Pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  Blennerville  was 
practically  the  port  of  Tralee ;  and  even  yet  it  is 
the  port  for  some  of  the  larger  vessels ;  while  the 
Hamph ire- Islands,  5  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
are  the  port  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The 
canal  does  not  bring  up  to  the  town  any  vessel  of 
greater  burden  than  300  tons.  Tralee  as  a  port, 
however,  is  a  dependency  of  Limerick,  so  that  there 
are  no  separate  statistics  of  its  customs  and  shipping. 
The  custom-house  of  Tralee  is  at  Blennerville.  The 
estimated  amount  of  inland  carriage  to  the  town  con- 
aists  of  8,000  tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  expor- 
tation, 7,950  of  agricultural  produce  for  local  con- 
sumption as  food,  000  of  agricultural  produce  for  the 
local  use  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  600  of  excise- 
able  articles  not  received  by  direct  importation,  and 
37,950  of  stones,  lime,  turf,  and  other  heavy  and 
bulky  commodities ;  and  the  estimated  amount  of 
inland  carriage  from  the  town  consists  of  500  tons  of 
imported  goods,  400  of  the  produce  of  breweries  and 
distilleries,  and  2,200  of  coals,  manure,  and  other 
heavy  and  bulky  articles.  Markets  are  held  on 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  and  fairs  arc  held  on 
May  3,  Aug.  4,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  7,  and  Dec.  13.  The 
town  has  branch-offices  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the 
National  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland.  In  1842,  the  savings'  bank  of  Tralee  had 
640  depositors.  The  principal  inns  are  the  Hiber- 
nian and  the  Blennernasset  Arms,  both  in  Upper 
Castle-street.  The  public  conveyances  in  1838  were 
a  mail-car  to  Ballybeigue,  a  mail-car  to  Cahirciveen, 
a  mail-coach  to  Cork,  a  car  to  Cork,  a  mail-car  to 
Dingle,  a  coach  to  Killarney,  a  car  to  Killarney,  a 
mail-coach  to  Limerick,  and  a  car  to  Limerick.  The 
newspapers  published  in  the  town  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1844,  were  the  Kerry  Evening  Post,  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  ;  the  Kerry  Examiner,  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday ;  and  the  Tralee  Chronicle,  on 
Saturday. 

Municipal  AffairsA — A  charter  of  10  James  I. 
erected  1  ralee  into  a  borough,  is  the  only  one  which 
was  ever  granted  to  the  place,  and  purports  to  have 
been  made  at  the  pet  ition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Tralee.  "  The  points  of  the  boundary  on  the 
west  are  Bally  villy,  the  Black  Rock,  and  the  centre 
of  the  village  of  Blennerville,  from  whence  the 
boundary  on  the  south  proceeds  along  the  river  to 
the  bounds  of  Ballymullen,  and  from  thence  on  the 
east  by  Ratass  Garden  along  by  the  gaol  to  Clogh- 
erishagh  Rock,  and  thence  on  the  north  by  Clon- 
i-alour,  Oakpark,  and  Balloughna,  to  Ballyvilly. 
These  limits  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  Boundary 
111. 


bill  ;  those  specified  in  that  act  do  not  reach  to 
Blennerville,  but  in  other  points  are  somewhat  more 
extended  than  the  former  boundary.  The  parts 
newly  included  are  in  the  parish  of  Ratass.  The 
entire  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Tralee  are  con- 
tained in  the  new  boundary."  The  corporation,  ac- 
cording to  charter,  is  styled  M  The  Provost,  Free 
Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Tra- 
lee;" and  consists  of  a  provost,  12  free  burgesses, 
and  a  commonalty.  The  officers  named  in  the 
charter  are  the  provost,  the  burgesses,  and  2  scr- 
jeants-at-mace  ;  and  the  other  officers  are  a  town- 
clerk,  a  marshal-keeper,  and  a  weighmaster.  There 
have  been  very  few  freemen  ;  in  1823,  four  were 
chosen  and  sworn  ;  and,  in  1831,  two  were  chosen, 
but  not  subsequently  Bworn.  The  free  burgesses 
hold  office  for  life,  or  till  resignation  or  removal ; 
and  they  are  directed  to  be  chosen  from  among  "  the 
better  and  more  honest  inhabitants  of  the  borough  ;" 
yet  the  qualification  of  residence  has  not  been  re- 
garded in  practice.  The  free  burgesses  in  1833  were 
Maurice  O'Connor,  provost,  Rev.  Barry  Denny, 
Rev.  Robert  Day  Denny,  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Rowan, 
Pierce  Chute,  Esq.,  Caleb  Chute.  Esq.,  Rev.  Henry 
Denny,  J.  J.  Hiekson,  Esq.,  William  Dennv,  Esq., 
John  Batcman,  Esq.,  John  Hurly,  Esq.,  and  Arthur 
Blennerhasset,  Esq. ;  two  of  these  were  entirely  non- 
resident, and  six  others,  though  resident  within  7 
miles  of  the  town,  were  not  within  the  old  limits  of 
the  borough ;  all  were  mutually  related,  or,  at  least, 
connected  by  family  ties  ;  and  3  were  registered 
voters  for  the  borough  simply  as  free  burgesses, 
while  4  were  registered  as  JE10  householders.  The 
corporation  have  not  any  exclusive  or  criminal  juris- 
diction. The  provost's  court,  created  by  charter, 
and  held  every  Thursday,  is  a  court  of  record  for  all 
personal  actions  of  delit,  covenants,  offences,  de- 
tinues, contracts,  and  demands  whatsoever,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  of  5  marks,  happening  or  arising 
within  the  borough  or  liberties.  The  Municipal 
Corporation  Commissioners  reported,  in  1833,  that 
this  court  was  liable  to  much  abuse,  and  created 
evils  and  oppressions  as  surely  as  it  attempted  to 
remove  them,  and  that  the  institution  of  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  in  the  nature  of  a  court  of  con- 
science for  demands  under  40s.,  was  recommended 
on  a  consideration  of  the  average  nmotint  of  the 
sums  proceeded  for  before  the  provost.  No  manor 
court  is  held  within  the  borough.  The  assizes  for 
the  county  of  Kerry  are  held  at  Tralee  twice  a-year ; 
courts  of  quarter-sessions,  four  times  a-year ;  nnd 
I  courts  of  petty-sessions,  twice  a-week.  In  1833, 
eight  magistrates  were  resident  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  of  a  constabulary  county  inspector  ; 
and  the  head-quarters  both  of  the  whole  constabulary 
force  of  the  county,  and  of  one  of  the  districts  of  that 
force,  comprising  the  7  stations  of  Tralee,  Abbey- 
o'-Dorney,  Kilgobbin,  Ballvheigue,  Ardfert,  Castle- 
Island,  and  Blennerville.  Excepting  a  small  amount 
of  market  dues,  the  corporation  does  not  possess  any 
property ;  and  probably  they  never  did  possess  any. 
The  borough  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  continues  to  send  one  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  Constituency,  in  1841,258;  of  whom 
246  were  householders,  and  12  were  burgesses.  Con- 
stituency, in  1844,  290. 

Statistics.]— Pop.  of  the  town  and  borough,  in 
1831,  9,568;  in  1841,  11,363.  Houses  1,422 — Area 
of  the  parish  of  Tralee  section,  392  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  10,590.*  Houses  1,324.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  564;  in  manufactures  and 
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trade,  1,004;  in  other  pursuit*,  619.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  properly  and  professions,  149;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  1,059;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  829 ;  on  means  not  specified,  150.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
2,496 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  459 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1 ,356.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,700; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  816  ;  who  could 

neither  read  nor  write,  2,591  Area  of  the  Ratass 

section,  154  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 773.  Houses  98. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  63 ;  in 
manufacture*  and  trade,  28;  in  other  pursuit*.  67. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 14;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  50;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  80;  on  means  not  specified,  14. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  166;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  34; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  107.  Female*  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
109 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  53 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  210  The  number  of  tene- 
ments within  the  borough  valued  for  the  poor-rate 
is  1,592;  and  of  these,  977  are  valued  under  £5, — 
220,  under  £10,-97,  under  £15.— 78,  under  £20, 
—63,  under  425,— 36,  under  £30.-64,  under  £40, 
—32,  under  £50.— and  25,  at  and  above  £50. 

UUtory.~] — Trelee  probably  owed  its  origin  as  a 
town  to  the  founding  of  its  Dominican  friary.  During 
the  palatinate  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  it  was  the 
seat  of  their  authority,  and  the  chief  place  of  their 
residence ;  and  ever  since  their  attainder,  it  has  been 
the  county  town  of  Kerry.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  in  1641,  Sir  Edward  Denny  put  the 
town  into  the  beat  posture  of  defence  which  circum- 
stances would  admit,  enrolling  and  drilling  hi*  ten- 
antry, procuring  gunpowder  and  muskets  from  Cork, 
and  so  far  provisioning  and  garrisoning  his  castles  as 
to  prepare  them  for  a  siege ;  and  when  called  away 
from  Tralee  by  the  president,  he  constituted  Sir 
Thomas  Harris  and  the  provost,  joint-governors  of 
the  castles,  and  the  town.  Only  two  of  the  original 
four  castles  of  the  town  were  then  in  a  serviceable 
condition ;  the  larger  one,  which  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  belonged  strictly  to 
Sir  Edward  Denny ;  and  the  smaller  one,  called  the 
Short-castle,  belonged  to  a  Roman  Catholic  of  the 
name  of  Rice,  and  was  taken  from  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish population  for  the  military  protection  of  the 
town,  and  its  inhabitants.  A  manuscript  narrative 
written  at  the  period,  and  quoted  in  Dr.  Smith's 
work  on  Kerry,  explains  that  a  fresh  water  rivulet 
ran  20  or  30  paces  to  the  south ;  that,  midway  be- 
tween the  great  castle  and  this  brook  was  a  wall  of 
stone,  which  enclosed  a  court-yard  before  the  castle, 
not  more  than  4  feet  high;  that  towards  the  east 
end  were  a  large  stable  and  brew-hou»e  not  above 
half  covered;  and  that  20  feet  farther  to  the  east 
was  a  stone-house  built  during  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  greater  castle  were  170  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  short-castle  were  105,  and  in  both 
were  sufficient  provisions  for  the  support  of  the 
whole  during  two  years;  but,  so  numerously  were 
families  from  the  vicinity  driven  headlong  to  the 
castles  as  asylums  from  pillage  and  barbarity,  that 
both  accommodations  and  provisions  were  on  far  too 
meagre  a  scale  for  resisting  a  prolonged  siege.  On 
Jan.  23, predatory  parties  of  Irish  commenced  a  long 
course  of  rapine  in  the  town's  outskirts  and  environs, 
defying  the  castles,  and  occasionally  coining  within 
range  of  their  shot;  on  Feb.  14,  a  strong  and  em- 
bodied force  inarched  into  the  town,  kept  possession 
during  the  night,  and  forced  open  the  gaol  and  5  or  6 
merchants' houses ;  immediately  afterwards,  robbery 
and  threatened  anamination  diove  about  400  of  Sir 
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of  scourging  inflictions  from 
ties  sustained  a  regular  and  most  obstinate  siege, 
and,  after  becoming  exhausted  of  both  ammunitions 
and  provisions,  were  obliged  to  surrender  upon  quar- 
ter, and  a  suit  of  clothes  to  each  person,  with  the 
delivering  up  of  all  their  arms.  The  severities  per- 
petrated by  the  Irish  are  somewhat  minutely  noted 
in  a  narrative  of  the  siege  on  pp.  301 — 12  of  Dr. 
Smith's  Kerry ;  and  the  sufferings  which  they  drew 
upon  themselves  in  return  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  incident  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  siege : 
— The  Irish  had  made  a  breach  in  a  brew-house 
wall  that  joined  the  west  end  of  the  short-castle, 
which  house  the  besieged  set  on  fire  to  prevent  a 
lodgement  being  made  therein ;  however,  by  this 
means,  the  Irish  placed  their  sow  against  the  walls, 
and  began  to  work  with  crows  and  pick-axe*  under 
a  constant  fire,  and  had  got  half- way  through.  This 
attempt  put  the  besieged  into  a  great  panic,  their  men 
being  quite  tired  in  attempting  to  beat  them  off ;  for 
so  they  signified  in  a  letter  to  the  great  castle,  con- 
veyed bv  a  line  from  the  top  of  one  to  the  other. 
In  this  distress  one  Peter  Cambridge,  a  cooper,  said, 
that  he  would  have  one  bout  more  with  them,  and. 
starting  up,  he  took  an  iron  crow,  and  began  to  work 
on  an  entire  pinnacle  of  the  castle,  which  he  soon 
loosened  and  tumbled  on  the  sow,  and  crushed  it,  with 
the  assailants  therein,  to  pieces;  and  immediately 
throwing  over  some  faggots  of  dry  laths  dipt  in  pitch, 
the  whole  was  consumed  to  ashes ;  the  men  in  the 
other  engine  which  attacked  the  great  castle,  quitted 
it,  but  on  getting  out  most  of  them  were  shot,  and 
soon  after  the  garrison  burnt  it  likewise.  The  Irish 
bad  about  20  men  killed  and  burnt  in  these  engines. 
The  garrison  observed  one  man  half-burnt  lying  un- 
der the  rubbish,  on  whom  •  cat  had  fed  every  day 
for  some  time,  whose  corpse  the  Irish  desired  leave 
to  bury ;  but  the  same  liberty  being  refused  to  the 
besieged,  they  would  not  admit' the  body  to  be  car- 
ried off."  All  Kerry  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
insurgent  Irish,  with  the  exception  of  Ballybeggan- 
castle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tralee  [see  Ballybeg- 
oaw]  ;  and,  in  May  1643,  an  English  force,  consisting 
of  1,200  foot  and  200  horse,  was  sent  by  Lord  Inchi- 
quin,  under  Lieut. -Col.  Story  and  Captain  Bridges, 
to  overrun  Kerry  and  distress  the  enemy ;  but,  after 
a  painful  and  hazardous  march,  tbey  found  Tralee  in 
ashes,  and  the  surrounding  country  in  desolation,  and 
were  unable  to  effect  any  greater  achievement  than 
to  make  some  prisoners,  take  a  large  prey  of  cattle, 
and  offer  a  sate  escort  out  of  Kerry  to  the  English 
who  had  continued  shut  up  in  Ballybeggan-castle. 
In  1691,  the  Jacobites  held  possession  of  all  Kerry  ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  Brigadier  Levi  son,  at  the  bead 
of  700  cavalry  from  the  north,  tbey  rose  in  a  mass 
to  oppose  him,  and  wantonly  set  fire  to  Tralee. 

TRALEE  BAY,  a  bay  in  the  baronies  of  Trugh- 
e nack my  and  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It 
consists  of  an  outer  portion,  called  ;wr  excellenct 
Tralee  bay,  and  an  inner  portion,  usually  called 
Tralee  Harbour.  The  bay,  or  outer  portion,  is  al- 
most quite  identical  over  its  commencing  portion 
with  the  bay  of  Ballyhkiouk  :  which  see.  It  is 
screened  on  the  west  by  the  low  and  flat  peninsula 
which  runs  northward  as  a  partition  between  it  and 
Brandon  bay  [see  Bkandow]  ;  on  the  south,  by  part 
of  the  coast  of  Corkaguiney  [which  Also  see] ;  and, 
on  the  west,  partly  bv  the  low  ground  near  Ardfert, 
which  forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  east  shore 
of  Ballyheigue  bay,  partly  by  the  island  of  Fenit, 
and  partly  by  a  low  and  small  peninsula  which  pro- 
jects southward  from  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Fenit.  See  Fbsit  ;  and  see  also  Bara  and  Hoes. 
Its  entrance,  measured  eastward  from  the  bead  of  the 
Brandon  peninsula,  or  across  the  south  end  of  the 
bay  of  Ballyheigue,  has  a  width  of  6  miles ;  its  in- 
terior contracts  at  Fenit  Island  to  a  width  of  4} 
miles  ;  but  suddenly  expands,  south  of  that  island, 
and  sends  off  eastward  the  interior  bay  of  Tralee,  or 
Tralee  Harbour ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  pene- 
trates the  land,  southward  from  its  entrance  to  the 
coast  of  Corkaguiney,  is  4|  miles.  Tralee  Harbour, 
or  the  inner  bay,  opens  at  the  Samphire  Islands  with 
k  width  of  rather  more  than  1 &  mile,  contracts  to  a 
width  of  J  of  a  mile,  re-expands  to  a  width  of  1  a 
mile,  thence  gradually  contracts  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  Lee,  and  altogether  penetrates  the  land 
eastward  to  the  extent  of  44.  miles.  "  By  giving 
the  Hog  Islands  a  birth,  and  sailing  east  by  north," 
aays  Dr.  Smith,  "  you  come  into  Tralee  bay,  little 
frequented  by  ships,  being  dry  at  low  water ;  how- 
ever small  vessels  lie  safe  aground  in  it.  The  chan- 
nel is  towards  the  middle  of  the  bay,  the  entrance  is 
between  two  small  islands,  called  the  Samphire  Isles 
to  the  north,  and  the  mainland  to  the  south.  All 
the  maps  of  Ireland  and  sea-charts  place  Fenit  Island, 
which  they  call  Fenor,  in  the  middle  of  this  bay ; 
whereas  it  lies  close  to  the  shore  on  the  north  side, 
r»d  the  main  there  is  a  small  creek 
aust  be  entered  from  the  north,  but 
the  passage  is  so  narrow  and  foul,  that  it  cannot  be 
entered  without  a  good  pilot.  ** 

TRALEE-SPA,  a  village,  and  a  celebrated  medi- 
cinal well,  in  the  barony  of  Trughenacktny,  co.  Kerry, 
.M mister .  The  village  is  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  Tralee  Harbour,  2  4  miles  south  of  Ardfert,  and 
2|  west  by  north  of  Tralee ;  but  it  has  already  been 
noticed  under  the  word  Spa  :  which  see.  The  well 
is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  and  of  a 
aeries  of  villas  and  lodging-houses,  which  its  cele- 
brity as  a  resort  of  invalids  occasioned  to  be  erected. 
The  shore  adjacent  to  it  is  a  delightful  strand,  very 
commodious  for  air  and  exercise ;  and  the  appliances 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  are  to  the  full  as 
good  and  ample  as  could  fairly  be  anticipated  in  so 
remote  a  situation.  "  The  soil  about  it,"  said  Dr. 
Smith  in  1756,  "  is  gravelly,  and  somewhat  inclining 
to  turf  on  the  east  side.  The  well  is  near  a  foot 
deep,  and  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  flowing  out  of  a 
small  bank  of  yellow  clay  mixed  with  gravel ;  it  has 
been  known  above  50  years,  and  hath  been  of  late 
years,  and  continues  to  be  at  present,  in  high  repute, 
by  reason  of  several  notable  cures  effected  by  it. 
This  water  on  the  spot  struck  a  line  claret  colour 
with  galls,  which  it  did  also  some  days  after  in  the 
town  of  Tralee.  Silver  immersed  24  hours  in  it, 
both  at  the  well  and  in  Tralee,  suffered  no  alteration 
in  its  colour.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  ochry 
matter  round  the  well,  part  of  which,  being  dried 
and  calcined,  was  attracted  by  the  loadstone.  A 
gallon  of  this  water  evaporated  in  an  earthen  pan 
over  a  slow  fire,  near  Tralee,  afforded  96  grains  of 
an  ochry  sediment.  In  the  months  of  April  and 
June,  1751,  this  water  at  the  spring  was  rather  cold 
than  sensibly  warm ;  and,  by  the  hydrometer,  equal  in 
weight  to  rain-water.  Its  taste  is  rather  pleasant 
than  otherwise,  and  sits  well  on  the  stomachs  of  the 
drinker*,  many  of  whom  take  to  the  number  of  a  dozen 
half-pint  glasses,  and  yet,  except  where  the  stomach 
and  prima*  via*  were  evidently  foul,  it  hath  scarce  ever 
been  known  to  vomit.  *  From  various  experi- 
ments, it  is  evideut  that  this  is  a  light  chalybeate 
water,  comparatively  pure,  containing  a  latent  sul- 
phur, extricated  by  putrefaction,  as  appears  by  the 
phenomena  exhibited,  common  to  most  sulphureous 
waters.  The  greater  quantity  of  sulphur  in  this  than 
in  most  other  plain  chalybeutcs,  gives  it  a  prefer- 


ence in  most  cases.  It  is  far  less  volatile  than 
the  sulphur  in  the  German  Geronstere  waters.  Its 
salt  is  marine,  but  hardly  considerable  enough  in 
quantity  to  deduce  any  notable  effect  from,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  it  may  give  it  an  attenuating 
quality,  and  by  this  means  render  it  more  effectual 
in  removing  viscidities.  The  sensible  virtues  and 
effects  of  this  water,  according  to  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  Dublin  to  Dr.  Rutty,  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Colbs,  who  long  resided  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  from  other  later  observations,  are  as  fol- 
low : — An  earth-worm  put  into  this  water  soon  dies. 
When  it  is  drunk  from  3  pints  to  2  quarts  it  is  diu- 
retic, and  an  enlargement  of  the  dose  makes  it 
greatly  purgative,  and  when  further  increased  it 
also  vomits ;  but  its  chief  operation  is  by  urine.  *  * 
It  raises  the  spirits  to  a  great  degree,  and  gives  a 
voracious  appetite  and  good  digestion.  It  began  to 
be  much  used  about  the  year  1746,  which  was  owing 
to  a  cure  it  effected  on  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  this 
county,  who  the  preceding  spring  bad  lost  his  appe- 
tite, was  restless,  and  much  disordered.  The  gen- 
tleman was  advised  to  drink  this  water;  and  after  a 
little  preparation  and  regular  drinking,  he  soon  recov- 
ered his  appetite  and  rest,  and  became  much  healthier 
than  for  many  years  before.  This  roused  the  indo- 
lent inhabitants  of  Tralee,  and  induce 
sons  long  afflicted  with  hysteric  colics, 
tisms.  the  scurvy,  and  several  other  chronic  diseases, 
to  use  the  water,  and  most  of  tbein  received  singular 
benefit  thereby." 

TRAMEEN.  See  Castustows,  co.  Sligo. 
TRAMORE,  an  open,  dangerous,  and  lugubri- 
ously celebrated  bay,  in  the  baronies  of  Middlethird 
and  Gusi tier,  co.  Waterford,  Minister.  It  has  the 
parish  of  Drumcannon  on  the  west  and  the  north, 
and  the  parishes  of  KUmacleigue,  Corbally,  and 
Rathmoylan,  on  the  east.  It  opens  between  Great 
Newtown  Head  on  the  west,  and  Brownstown  Head 
on  the  east,— the  latter  situated  6  miles  west  of 
Hook  Head,  or  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Waterford.  The  summits  of  Great  Newtown  Head 
and  Brownstown  Head  have  altitudes  above  sea-level 
of  respectively  147  and  102  feet;  the  west  and  the  east 
shores  of  the  open  portion  of  the  bay  are  bluff,  and 
of  similar  character  to  the  headlands ;  and  the  north 
shore  of  the  open  part  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  the 
whole  shore  of  a  lagoon,  called  the  Back  Strand, 
is  either  flat  and  beachy,  or  a  series  of  low  accumu- 
lations of  sheer  sand.  The  open  part  of  the  bay  has 
an  almost  uniform  width  of  nearly  21  miles,  pene- 
trates the  land  to  the  extent  of  1  j  mile,  and  looks 
staringly  out  to  the  ocean ;  so  that  with  its  bluff  head- 
lands and  its  low  interior  shore,  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  entrance  of  Waterford  Harbour. 
The  lagoon  or  closed  part  of  the  bay  called  the  Back 
Strand, communicates  with  the  open  part  only  by  a  very 
narrow  channel  in  the  extreme  east,  is  separated  from 
all  the  remainder  of  the  head  of  the  open  bay  by  a 
narrow  and  prolonged  spit  of  sandhills,  alternately 
receives  and  empties  through  the  connecting  channel 
all  the  waters  which  occupy  its  area  at  full  tide,  and 
expands  with  a  length  of  about  2  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  a  varying  breadth  of  from  6  furlongs  to  I J 
mile.  The  spit  of  sandhill  between  the  open  bay 
and  the  Back  Strand  is  about  2  miles  in  length,  is 
low,  hard,  and  covered  with  bent,  was  formed  by  the 
tremendous  action  of  the  surf  in  storms  from  the 
south,  and  now  serves  to  prevent  any  further  en- 
croachment of  the  sea.  The  Back  Strand  comprises 
about  1,000  Irish  acres  of  improvcable  land;  and 
offers  an  inviting  spoil  to  those  who  would  arrest  it 
from  tbe  dominion  of  the  sea.  Some  great  tumula- 
tions  of  sand  at  one  extremity  of  the  beach  compose 
what  is  called  the  Rabbit-burrow,  and  command  a 
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full  view  of  the  open  bay,  now  smooth  and  glassy  as 
«  lake  under  the  smiles  of  summer,  and  now  exhi- 
biting the  frightful  magnificence  of  convulsion  and 
thunder  under  the  lash  of  storms.  To  enable  mar- 
iner* to  distinguish  T  bay  from  the  entrance  of 
Waterford  Harbour,  and  to  avoid  the  appalling  dan- 
gers  which  the  former  yawns  to  inflict,  two  beacons 
have  been  erected  on  Brownstown  Head  and  three 
on  Great  Newtown  Head ;  and  very  considerable  aid 
is  afforded  aluo  by  the  ligbt-ship  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  Saltees  Islands.  "  In  the  month  of  January, 
1816,  the  Sea- Horse  transport,  having  on  board  the 
second  battalion  of  the  49  th  foot,  was  driven  by  a 
raging  tempest  into  the  inhospitable  bay  of  Tramore. 
It  occurred  iu  the  day-time;  the  shore  was  crowded 
with  people,  who  were  aware  of  the  inevitable  fat* 
of  the  crew,  and  had  no  possible  means  of  relieving 
them.  As  the  vessel  neared  the  shore,  those  on 
board  were  distinctly  seen,  awaiting  in  agony  the 
dreadful  catastrophe.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  (there  were  many  women  and  infants 
in  the  ship,)  were  plainly  observed  in  some  few  in- 
stances encouraging  each  other,  but  for  the  most  part 
clinging  to  the  timbers,  or  folding  their  arms  round 
those  tbey  loved,  that  they  might  die  together. 
Their  anticipations  were  but  too  well  founded ;  the 
vessel  struck  and  went  to  pieces,  when  292  men  and 
71  women  and  children  perished  in  sight  of  the  as- 
sembled thousands.  AH  that  courage  and  the  most 
devoted  gallantry  could  do,  was  attempted  to  save 
them ;  and  there  are  some  splendid  instances  of  suc- 
cessful exertion,  in  which  the  preservers  nearly 
shared  the  fist*  from  which  tbey  bad  rescued  others. 
The  calamity  was  almost  general ;  only  90  men  were 
preserved.  A  few  days  after  the  shipwreck,  nearly 
60  corpses,  some  of  them  the  remains  of  women  and 
children,  were  carried  on  the  country  cars  from  the 
coast  to  the  burying-ground,  at  two  miles'  distance. 
The  wretched  survivors  accompanied  the  melancholy 

{irocessions,  and  witne*«ed  their  companions  and  re- 
atives  deposited  in  one  vast  grave."  A  monument, 
recording  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  was  erected 
in  Tramore  churchyard  by  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment.— A  tiny  but  useful  harbour  occurs  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  open  bay,  and  is  a  coast-guard 
station.    See  Rhine«habk. 

TRAMORE,  a  small  town,  and  a  sea-bathing  re- 
sort, in  the  parish  of  Drumcannon,  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  open  bay  of  Tramore,  6 
miles  south  by  west  of  Waterford,  7i  west  of  Dun- 
iBore,  and  83  south -south- west  of  Dublin.  It  is 
protected  from  the  prevailing  winds,  commands  a 
nmgnificeiit  view  of  the  sea,  enjoys  the  advantages 
of  a  great  extent  of  hard  and  level  strand,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  other  appliances  which  can  recommend 
it  as  a  sea-bathing  resort.  It  has  good  markets,  and 
commodious  lodging-house?.  Its  hotel  is  a  spacious 
building,  elevated  considerably  above  the  town,  and 
well  adapted  for  enjoying  the  invigorating  breezes 
from  tbe  sea.  Its  communications  with  Waterford 
are  short,  frequent,  and  facile.  Its  strand  is  about 
3  statute  miles  in  length,  and  everywhere  quite  con- 
solidated and  smooth.  It  possesses  a  church,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  several  schools,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  loan  fund.  The  dispensary  is  within  the 
Waterford  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district 
containing  a  pop.  of  14,034 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £130,  and  administered  to  2,044  patients. 
In  1843,  the  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,440,  cir- 
culated £6,097  in  1,54'2  Iohiis,  realized  a  nett  profit 
of  £5  10s.  3d  ,  and  belonged  to  13  proprietors. 
Regular  races  are  run  in  summer,  and  are  encouraged 
by  private  subscriptions  and  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
The  town,  as  to  its  alignment,  is  incompact 


and  straggling ;  but,  on  that  very  i 
superior  adaptation  to  its  u^i'H  a*  a  M'd- '  jh thing  rt'« 
sort ;  and  it  has  long  been  the  favourite  retreat  of 
the  citizens  of  Waterford  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
circumjacent  country.  Within  a  mile  of  it  are 
Crowbally-cottage,  Sea  view,  Rosemount,  Tramood- 
ville,  Beachmouiit,  8eaville,  Rock  view,  Newtown- 
hill  cottage,  Rock-lodge,  Newtown-lodge,  and  New- 
town-bouse, — the  last  the  sent  of  Edward  O'Neill 
Power,  Esq. ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  also  Traroore- 
lodgc  and  Summerville,  the  residences  of  respec- 
tively William  Christmas,  Esq.  and  Earl  Portescue. 
A  Roman  Catbolie  parish  in  the  dm.  of  Waterford 
and  L>isroore  takes  name  from  Tramore,  and  has 
chapels  here  and  at  Corbally.  Area  of  tbe  town, 
82  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,224;  in  1841,  1.120. 
Houses  182.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 61 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  97;  m  other 
pursuits,  77.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  10;  on  tbe  directing  of  labour,  It/7; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  88 ;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied, 30. 

TRA WBRKAGA.    See  Stbabbbaca. 

TRAWEEN  AGH,  or  Tbybnach,  a  bay  or  Isgoon 
in  tbe  parishes  of  Templecrone  and  Lettermacward, 
barony  of  Boylagb,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  openi 
off  the  north-east  corner  of  Guibarra  bay,  penetrates 
tbe  land  8  miles  eastward,  has  an  entrance-width  of 
only  3  furlongs,  and  expands  in  the  interior  to  a  width 
of  H  mile.  Its  waters  are  shallow,  and  its  shores 
are  dreary.  A  rivulet  which  flows  into  it  and  shares 
its  name,  abounds  with  salmon,  and  offers  its  finny 
treasures  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants;  but  the 
latter  are  so  poor  that  they  can  neither  purchase  new 
nor  construct  weirs  to  take  the  fish. 

TREADINGSTOWN,  a  parish  4  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Kilkenny,  and  partly  in  the  baronr  of 
Shillelogher,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Gowran,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  The  Gowran  section  contains  part 
of  the  village  of  Beexet'b  -  Bridge  :  which  see. 
Length,  southward,  1}  mile;  extreme  breadth,  M. 
Area  of  the  Shillelogher  section,  18  acres,  3  roods, 
36  perches, — of  which  1  rood,  37  perches  are  in  tbe 
river  Nore.  Area  of  the  Gowran  section,  692  acre*, 
3  roods,  2  perches, — of  which  7  acres,  1  rood,  2 
perches  lie  detached  a  little  to  the  north-ea*t,  and 
11  acres,  35  perches  are  in  the  river  Nore.  Pop., 
in  1841,  of  the  whole,  423;  of  the  Shillelogher  see- 
tion,  19 ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Gowran  sec- 
tion,  229.  Houses  in  tbe  whole,  80;  in  the  Shille- 
logher section,  2 ;  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  Gownui 
section,  43.  The  parish  lies  along  the  left  batik  of 
the  river  Nore ;  and  contains  a  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  two  grave- 
yards Treadingstown  is  a  wholly  appropriate  rec 

tory  and  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Osaorv ;  and  it* 
tithes  belong  to  the  economy  estate  of  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Canice.  Tithe  composition,  jointly  with  that 
of  Killamey,  £100. 

TREDAGH.    See  Drooheda. 

TRENCH'S  MONUMENT,  a  monumental  erec- 
tion marking  out  tbe  burial-place  of  the  noble  family 
of  Trench,  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Kileonwl. 
2J  miles  north-west  by  west  of  the  village  of  K'l- 
connel,  co.  Galway,  Connattght.  It  crown*  the 
summit  of  a  hill  403  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  it » 
conspicuous  feature  within  a  considerable  periphery 
of  comparatively  champaign  country.  In  iti  mmi'!>- 
ern  vicinity  is  Woodlawn,  the  well-wooded  ™ 
Lord  Ashtown ;  and  about  2  miles  to  the  nortA, 
spreads  tbe  improving  estate  of  the  Earl  of  OUi1* 
carty,  around  the  village  of  Ballymacward,  snd  <"•'• 
tinguished  —  like  the  more  conspicuous  estate 
Giirbally  adjoining  Ballinaiiloe — by  the 
character  ot  the  habitations  of  the  tenantry. 
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TBBSPAN-ROCK.  a  curious  trappean  rock  io  I 
the  southern  vicinity  of  Wexford,  barony  of  Forth, 
co.  Wexford,  Leinster.    '*  Ou  the  road  leading  to 
the  barony  of  Forth  from  Wexford,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  '*  there  lies  a  range  of 
rocks,   forming  in  themselves  a  very  picturesque 
object,  extending  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half- 
a-mile  in  breadth;  that  part  nearest  the  town  is 
called  T  res  pan -Rock,  a  subject  worthy  the  study  of 
the  geologist.    The  formation  is  the  kind  of  rock 
commonly  called  traps  tone  ;  the  rock  is  upwards  of 
sixty  feet  in  height  from  the  field  in  which  it  stands, 
and  near  the  centre  there  is  a  chasm,  or  cut,  about 
fifteen  feet  wide,  dividing  the  rock  from  the  summit 
to  the  base,  and  so  perfect  is  the  fracture,  that  wher- 
ever there  is  a  projection  on  the  one  side,  on  the  re- 
verse is  the  cavity  corresponding  thereto ;  what  is 
singular,  the  email  er  part  or  half  of  the  rock  has 
actually  sunk  upwards  of  ten  feet  from  the  natural 
level.    Besides  the  singularity  in  the  formation  of 
the  rock,  it  is  allied  to  one  of  the  most  memorable 
periods  of  Iri»h  history,  when  this  town  sustained  a 
siege,  and  was  gallantly  defended  by  Colonel  David 
Synuot,  against  the  Parliamentarian  army,  under  the 
command  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1648.    Cromwell  formed  his  camp  on  the  rocks 
alluded  to,  part  of  which  still  retains  his  name.  There 
i*  a  tradition  here,  that  when  Captain  Stafford,  the 
governor,  treacherously  surrendered  the  castle  to 
bini,  he  inarched  his  troops  through  the  fissure  in  the 
rock ;  but  whether  that  be  the  fact  or  not,  so  late  as 
the  summer  of  1829,  there  could  be  traced  the  breast- 
work of  a  battery  for  four  guns  erected  by  him  on 
the  top  of  Trespati-Rock ;  this  has  beeu  effaced  by 
the  working  of  a  quarry,  from  whence  most  of  the 
atone  now  used  in  Wexford  is  drawn." 
T REVET.    See  Tbtvett. 
TRIENAGH.    See  Tbaweenaoh. 
TRIES T  V,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of  Kilcum- 
min,  between  Lough  Carrowmoreand  the  head  of  Tul- 
loghaan  bay,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 

TRILL H  K,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilskeery, 
barony  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Lister.  It  stands  on 
the  south-west  border  of  the  county,  and  on  the  road 
from  Omagh  to  Enniskillen,  4  miles  south  of  Dro- 
tnore,  5  east  by  south  of  Lowtherstown,  and  6} 
south-west  of  Fiutona.  It  contains  two  Metho- 
dist meeting-houses;  and  within  1|  mile  of  it  are 
Kilskeery  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  five 
schools,  Trillick-cottage,  the  ruins  of  Trillick-castle, 
the  lake  of  Maghera,  and  the  demesne  of  Relagb. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  14th  of  every  month.  A  court 
of  petty-sessions  is  held  oil  the  second  Monday  of 
every  month.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within 
the  Lowtherstown  Poor-law  union;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  expended  £150,  and  made  3,469  dispensations  of 
medicine.  Area  of  the  village,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  434.  Houses  82.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  16 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  50 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  19.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  5 ;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 48;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  29;  on  means 
not  specified,  3. 

TRIM,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Lower  Moy- 
fenragh and  Upper  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It 
contains,  on  the  mutual  border  of  its  two  sections, 
the  town  of  Trim  :  see  next  article.  Length,  north- 
north  -  eastward,  04  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  3jJ. 
Area  of  the  Lower  Moyfenragh  section,  9,391  acres, 
23  perches, — of  which  109  acres,  3  roods,  39  perches 
are  in  the  river  Boyne.  Area  of  the  Upper  Navan 
section,  4,034  acres,  2  roods,  6  perches, — of  which 
29  acres,  2  roods,  22  perches  are  in  the  river  Boyne, 
and  28  acres,  1  rood,  11  perches  lie  detached  a  bttle 
to  the  easl.    Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  according 


to  the  Census,  5,926,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Authorities,  5,894  ;  in  1841,  6,314.  Houses 
1,056.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Lower 
Moyfenragh  section,  in  1831,  2,124:  in  1841,  2,933. 
Houses  506.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Upper 
Navan  section,  in  1831,402;  in  1841,  1.112.  Houses 
197.  The  river  Boyne  first  flows  northward  and 
eastward  along  a  large  portion  of  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  Moyfenragh  section ;  next  eastward  and 
northward  through  the  interior  of  that  section ;  and 
next  east-north-eastward  and  eastward  along  nearly 
all  the  boundary  between  the  two  sections,  ana 
through  the  interior  of  the  town.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  southern 
district  of  the  Moyfenragh  section,  is  bog ;  but  the 
remainder  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  arable 
land.  The  principal  country  residences  are  New- 
haggard-house,  Waterloo-lodge,  Boyneview,  Lodge- 
park,  Boyne-lodge,  Batterstown,  fiallyconnel,  Fox- 
brook,  Clonea  -  house,  Boyne  -  park,  Roristown, 
Wellington,  and  Tullyard.  The  interior  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Longwood  to  Navan,  and  by  that 
from  Athboy  to  Dublin. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£185;  glebe,  £296  16s.  Id.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £430,  and  are  appropriated  to 
the  see  of  Meath,  and  leased  to  William  Allan,  Esq. 
The  rectories  of  Trim,  Newtown-Clonbum,  and 
Tbcbly.  and  the  curacies  of  Kilcoolet,  Tullauu- 
nouue,  and  Scublocstown  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Trim.  Length,  7  miles 
breadth,  5L  Pop.,  in  1831,6,995.  Gross  income, 
£647  19s.  2d. ;  nett,  £593  15s.  5Jd.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7id. 
The  church  was  built  in  1803,  at  the  cost  of  about 
£738  9s.  2jd.,_ of  which  £181  9s.  2  jd.  was  a  dona- 
tion from  the  then  diocesan,  £184  12s.  3Jd.  was  a  loan 
from  the  Trustees  of  Braddock's  charity,  and  the 
remainder  was  raised  by  parochial  assessment ;  and 
a  gallery  was  added  in  1827,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£350  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
500;  attendance,  from  200  to  500.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  at  Trim  and  Boardsmills  have  an 
attendance  of  respectively  about  3,000  and  about 
1,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  730,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  5,471 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  766, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,569 ;  and  9  daily 
schools  in  the  union — 8  of  which  were  in  the  parish 
—had  on  their  books  380  boys  and  239  girls.  One 
of  the  schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £10 
a- year  from  the  vicar,  and  £6  and  other  advantages 
from  the  Incorporated  Society  ;  and  one  with  £30 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
In  1843,  a  male  National  school  and  a  female  Na- 
tional school  in  Trim  were  salaried  with  respectively 
£18  and  £9  10s.  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  their 
books  191  boys  and  189  girls  ;  and  there  was  also  a 
National  school  in  Trim  workhouse. 

TRIM, 

A  post  and  market  town,  the  county  town  of  Meath, 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  anciently  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  in  the  parish  of  Trim,  baronies 
of  Lower  Moyfenragh  and  Upper  Navan,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  upon  the  river  Boyne,  and  on 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen  by  way  of  Ath- 
boy, 5  miles  north -north- west  of  Summcrhill,  6 
south-east  by  east  of  Athboy,  7J  south-south-west 
of  Navan,  9  west-north-west  of  Dunshaughlin,  10J 
north-north-west  of  Kilcock,  19  south-east  by  east 
of  Oldcastle,  22$  north-west  by  west  of  Dublin,  and 
60J  wmth-east  of  Enniskillen. 
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General  detcription."] —  The  river  Boyne,  while 
passing  through  the  town,  pursues  an  east-south- 
easterly direction;  but,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
both  above  and  below  the  town,  it  describes  noble 
curvatures,  makes  majestic  sweeps,  and  contributes 
a  series  of  prominent  and  beautiful  features  to  the 
landscape.  The  environs  of  the  town,  though  con- 
sisting of  a  flat  country,  and  destitute  of  any  striking 
natural  features,  exhibit  such  fertility  of  soil,  such 
goodness  of  culture,  such  abundance  of  embellish- 
ment, and  such  comparative  profusion  of  villas  and 
mansions,  as  to  be  generally  pleasing,  and,  in  some 
places,  softly  picturesque.  The  exterior  of  the  town, 
as  seen  from  various  vantage-grounds  in  the  vicinity, 
presents  an  arresting  appearance,  and  exhibits  indi- 
cations of  antiquity,  great  quondam  importance,  and 
much  existing  architectural  character.  The  interior 
is  very  irregular,  both  in  the  alignment  of  its  streets 
and  the  plan  of  its  buildings ;  yet  it  contains  many 
good  houses,  and  makes  a  decidedly  favourable  im- 
pression. The  principal  streets  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  town,  are  a  street  240  yards  in  length, 
extending  southward  from  the  bridge  to  the  southern 
vicinity  of  the  castle,  but  edificed  only  on  the  west 
side  over  the  southern  half  of  its  extent;  a  somewhat 
spacious  and  nearly  straight,  yet  not  uniform  street, 
450  yards  in  length,  parallel  to  the  former  at  the 
distance  of  about  150  yards  to  the  west,  and  extend- 
ing southward  from  the  Boyne  at  the  Watergate  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Wellington  pillar ;  and  a  spacious 
and  quite  straight  street,  180  yards  in  length,  branch- 
ing off  from  the  first  at  a  point  about  GO  yards  from 
the  bridge,  and  extending  south-westward  to  the 
second.  The  principal  streets  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  town  are  a  street  of  270  yards  in  length, 
extending  from  the  bridge  toward  the  eastern  en- 
virons, and  describing  nearly  a  demisemicircle  in  its 
alignment ;  a  very  partially  edificed  street  of  300 
yards  in  length,  extending  eastward  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  former;  a  partially  edificed,  very 
irregular,  and  aggregately  narrow  street,  of  360  yards 
in  length,  extending  north-westward  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first ;  and  a  very  narrow,  very  sinu- 
ous, and  very  diversified  street,  550  yards  in  length, 
branching  off  westward  from  near  the  commencement 
of  the  first,  yet  maintaining  a  prevalent  direction  to 
the  north,  and  winged  with  a  suburb  of  lanes  upon 
the  Boyne.  Very  considerable  remains  exist  of  for- 
tifications which  formerly  surrounded  the  town ;  and 
these,  though  excluding  some  suburbs,  constitute, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  town's  existing  boundaries. 

The  CattU.]— Trim-castle,  though  partially  dila- 
pidated and  destroyed,  is  still  very  extensive ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  its  site,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  outline,  it  forms  a  very  imposing  ob- 
ject. Sir  R.  C.  Hon  re  declares  it  to  be  the  only 
edifice  in  Ireland  deserving  the  name  of  castle.  Its 
remains  consist  of  the  keep,  four  lofty  square  towers, 
and  various  other  towers  and  outworks ;  and  they 
show  it  to  have  been  erected  in  the  mixed  Anglo- 
Norman  style  of  military  architecture,  or  that  style 
which  may  be  said  to  have  characterized  the  best 
military  edifices  of  the  first  half  of  the  I3th  century. 
The  area  of  its  site  is  still  enclosed  by  ruined  towers 
and  embattled  walls,  and  comprises  about  four  acres. 
The  castle  was  originally  erected  by  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
to  secure  his  large  possessions  in  Meath  or,  accord- 
ing to  Camden,  it  was  erected  by  William  Peppard 
or  Pipard,  previous  to  the  grant  of  Meath  to  De 
Lacy  ;  it  was  evidently  constructed  or  remodelled 
to  be  the  chief  military  strength  of  a  large  extent  of 
territory  ;  and  it,  in  consequence,  became  the  scene 
of  many  great  military  events,  and  even  the  most 
important  stronghold  of  the  English  Pale.  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  on  completing  the  building,  departed  for  Eng. 


land,  and  left  the  fortress  under  the  command  of  his 
confidential  friend,  Hugh  Tvrrel ;  and  Raymond  Le 
Gross  was  at  that  time  in  Wexford,  celebrating  bis 
nuptials  with  the  sister  of  Earl  Strongbow.  Roderic 
O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  observing  the  favour, 
ableness  of  the  juncture  for  a  rush  against  the  Anglo- 
Norman  power,  assembled  a  large  confederated  army, 
suddenly  entered  the  territory  of  Meath,  spread  de- 
solation in  the  track  of  his  march,  and  menaced  tbe 
castle  of  Trim  with  destruction.    Tyrrel.  advised 
of  O'Connor's  approach,  despatched  messenger*  to 
Raymond  for  assistance,  and  did  not  doubt  tbat  he 
would  suspend  his  festivities  to  run  to  the  succour 
of  the  palatinate  ;  yet  he  saw  that  O'Connor  would 
arrive  with  an  overwhelming  force  before  Raymond 
could  reach  Meath,  and,  thinking  himself  too  weak 
to  offer  an  effective  resistance,  he  bomt  and  other- 
wise destroyed  tbe  fortifications,  and  abandoned  tbe 
mere  shells  of  them  as  a  prev  to  the  invader.  The 
Irish  monarch,  satisfied  with  the  demolition  of  so 
great  a  strength,  commenced  a  retrograde  march  to- 
ward home ;  hut  he  was  pursued  by  Raymond,  and  re- 
ceived some  chastisement  in  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  tbe 
rear  of  his  army.    Hugh  Tyrrel  now  returned  to  the 
ruined  castle,  re-edified  it  in  preparation  for  the  re- 
turn of  Hugh  de  Lacy  from  England,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  made  it  much  stronger  than  at  its  original 
construction.   During  the  ferocious  contests  between 
the  younger  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  William  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  while  Trim  was  regularly  and  stren- 
uously besieged  by  the  hitter,  the  castle  was  defended 
with  great  gallantry,  and  not  a  little  difficulty,  and 
eventually  resisted  all  the  attacks  for  its  capture. 
The  existing  pile  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
built  subsequently  to  this  event,  or  about  the  year 
1220,  by  the  younger  Hugh  de  Lacy ;  nor  is  it  as- 
signed to  this  period  on  the  evidence  of  record  only, 
but  on  that  also  of  its  own  architectural  character. 
"  When  private  dissensions  were  superseded  by  pub- 
lic exigency,  the  castle  of  Trim  proved  of  great 
utility  to  the  general  interests  of  tbe  narrowed 
'pale,'"  to  which  the  influence  of  the  English  was 
for  many  ages  confined.    In  1399,  Richard  II., 
when  in  Ireland,  and  immediately  after  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  successful  progress  in  England  of 
his  rival  and  eventual  successor,  tbe  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, sent  as  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Trim  two 
illustrious  young  men  who  had  attended  him  in  his 
Irish  expedition, — a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  Henry,  tbe  son  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  afterwards  King  Henry  V.    In  1422,  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster,  then 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  died  in  the  castle  of  Trim. 
This  great  structure  was  also  the  residence,  for  some 
time,  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward 
IV. ;  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  several  parliaments , 
and,  during  the  intestine  wars  of  the  17th  century, 
it  was  repeatedly  the  scene  of  smart  and  important 
action.    The  castle  was  dismantled  soon  after  the 
year  1650;  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  a  state 
of  progressive  decay. 

Monattic  Building*. ] — The  remains  of  the  once 
magnificent  abbey  of  St.  Mary  stand  on  the  left  side 
of  the  river,  and  eastern  verge  of  the  town,  about 
100  yards  from  tbe  river,  and  250  from  the  castle. 
Their  principal  feature  is  a  part  of  the  tower  of  the 
church,  now  called  the  Yellow  Tower,  the  remain- 
der of  which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  wars  of  the  17th  century.  ThU 
tower  is  the  most  lofty  remnant  of  the  Anglo- Nor- 
man architecture  now  existing  in  Ireland,  and  seems 
to  have  originally  been  a  massive  structure.  Tbe 
walls  which  surrounded  the  buildings  of  tbe  abbey 
can  still  be  traced ;  and  immediately  beyond  are  ex- 
tensive remains  of  the  fortifications  which  formerly 
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surrounded  the  town.    The  original  church  of  Trim, 
whose  site  afterwards  came  to  be  occupied  by  the 
abbey,  is  usually  alleged  to  have  been  built  by  either 
St.  Patrick  or  one  of  his  nephews,  and  to  have  served 
both  as  the  church  of  a  monastery,  and  as  the  cathe- 
dral of  a  diocese.    The  real  abbey  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  some  of  the  De  "Lacy  family ;  yet 
it  no  doubt  was  preceded  by  some  ecclesiastical 
structure  of  verv  much  higher  antiquity.    44  The 
buildings,"  says  Mr.  Brewer,  "  suffered  severely  in 
the  various  assaults  to  which  the  town  was  exposed, 
and  were  re-ediiied  by  the  De  Lacy  family,  towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  were  again 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1368.    On  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses,  the  principal  estates  of  this  abbey, 
which  were  very  extensive,  were  granted  to  sir 
Anthony  St.  Legcr.  Knight.    Among  its  possessions 
were  eighty  acres  of  land,  called  Porcbfield,  situated 
near  the  abbey,  which  were  given  to  this  society  by 
Richard  Duke  of  York.  The  abbot  and  monks  appear 
to  have  been  much  attached  to  the  Princes  of  the 
house  of  York,  as  were  indeed  nearlv  all  classes  in 
this  part  of  Ireland.   In  1467,  the  abbot  Christopher 
went  to  England  on  an  embassy  to  King  Edward  IV. ; 
and  a  future  abbot  Was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
impostor  Lambert  Simnel.   Among  the  reliques  and 
curiosities  possessed  by  this  abbey,  was  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  the  performance  of  miracles.    In  the  year  1538, 
this  far-famed  image  was  publicly  burnt  by  the  agents 
of  the  Reformation." — A  Franciscan  friary  formerly 
stood  at  Trim,  on  the  ground  which  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  court-house  ;  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded,  in  the  13th  century,  by  the  Plunkett 
family;  it  was  reformed,  before  the  year  1325,  by  the 
Observantines ;  and,  in  1330,  in  consequence  of  a 
flood  of  the  Boyne,  the  buildings  of  the  friary  were 
undermined,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  fell  to  the 
ground — A  Dominican  friary  formerly  stood  near 
the  gate  on  the  outlet  toward  Atbboy;  it  was 
founded,  in  1263,  by  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Oeneville,  lord 
of  Meath,  who  became  one  of  its  friars,  and  died 
within  its  walls;  it  obtained  great  celebrity,  and 
was  the  meeting-place  of  several  parliaments  of  the 
nation,  and  several  general  chapters  of  the  Dominican 
order;  and,  in  1368,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. — A 
friary  or  hospital  of  Cross  -  bearers  formerly  stood 
in  Trim;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
one  of  the  bishops  of  Meath,  and,  at  all  events,  re- 
ceived valuable  donations  and  endowments  from 
these  prelates ;  its  buildings  are  said  to  have  tteen 
very  magnificent,  but,  excepting  a  few  amorphous 
vestiges,  have  been  all  swept  away ;  and  its  great 
baU  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  meeting-place  of 
several  of  the  parliaments  which  were  held  in  Trim. 
A  priory  of  important  pretensions,  and  claiming  to 
have  been  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  diocese  of 
Meath,  stood  at  the  village  of  Newtown,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trim.    See  Nkwtown-Tbim. 

Other  Public  Buildings.]—  The  church,  situated 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  northern  section 
of  the  town,  is  a  respectable  structure;  is  connected 
with  a  tower  of  great  antiquity ;  and  shares  with  the 
church  of  Navan  the  honour  of  being  the  modern 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Meath.  See  Ardbhac- 
cak.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  spacious 
structure ;  and  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wel- 
lington Pillar,  and  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  southern  section  of  the  town.  The  Wellington 
Pillar  crowns  a  rising  ground ;  consists  of  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  column,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
the  Duke ;  and  was  erected  by  subscription,  in  com- 
memoration of  tbe  military  achievements  of  the  illus- 
trious native  of  Meath, — and  originally  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  the  townspeople  of  Trim.    See  Dajcuan. 


The  county  court-house  is  a  modern  structure.  The 
new  gaol,  situated  200  yards  south  of  the  Castle,  and 
230  east  of  the  Wellington  Pillar,  is  a  spacious  series 
of  buildings,  with  a  circular  outline,  strongly  arrests 
attention  by  both  its  situation  and  its  plan,  and  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  large  feudal  castle, 
with  which  it  is  grouped  in  nearly  all  views  of  the 
town  from  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south.  "  The 
general  appearance  of  the  prison,"  says  tbe  official 
report  of  1843,  "was  unexccptionably  clean;  and 
presented  everywhere  an  appearance  of  the  greatest 
order  and  regularity.  This  prison  presents  more 
facilities,  and  is  altogether  better  calculated  for  an 
efficient  system  of  penal  discipline,  than  any  other 
county  gaol  I  have  this  year  inspected.  Some  of 
the  cells  are  sufficiently  commodious  for  working  in ; 
but  there  is  one  great  defect,  in  the  absence  of  a 
proper  method  of  warming  the  different  cells  and 
corridors.  This  was  a  great  oversight  in  the  design 
and  erection  of  this  prison,  especially  as  dampness 
prevails  in  it,  probably,  it  is  said,  from  the  nature  of 
the  stone  of  which  it  is  built.  There  are  also  some 
defects  observable  in  point  of  ventilation  and  sewer- 
age ;  but  in  the  latter  case  these  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure counteracted  by  the  additional  attention  devoted 
by  the  gaol  officers  to  that  subject.  The  accommo- 
dation available  in  this  prison  is  verv  extensive,  and 
adequate  to  the  reception  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  prisoners  than  it  usually  holds  in  confinement." 
The  prison  contains  1 12  cells,  and  29  other  sleeping- 
rooms,  each  with  one  bed.  In  1843.  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  was  81 ;  the  highest  number, 
104 ;  the  total  number,  inclusive  of  debtors,  301  ; 
tbe  number  of  recommittals,  18;  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure, £1,551  9s.  9d.  The  only  other  notice- 
able public  buildings  are  an  infantry  barrack,  a  bridge, 
a  fever  hospital,  a  charter  school,  and  a  Poor-law 
workhouse. 

Poor-law  Union.'] — Tbe  Trim  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  42d,  and  was  declared  on  May  22.  1839. 
With  the  exception  of  one  town  land  in  co.  Kildare. 
it  lies  wholly  in  co.  Meath  ;  and  it  comprehend*  an 
area  of  113,529  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a 
pop.  of  31,758.  Its  electoral  divisions,  together 
with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are,  Oallow, 
1.464;  Gaultrim,  1.533;  Kilcoolcy,  1.929;  Trim, 
5,926;  Laracor.  2,395;  Ratbmolyon.  2,694;  Rath- 
cor,  2,930;  Killaconnigan,  2,328;  Kildalkey, 
2,931;  Athboy,  5,237;  and  Killyon,  2,391 ;— the 
last  of  which  includes  the  townland  belonging 
to  co.  Kildare.  Tbe  number  of  ex-officio  and  of 
elected  guardians  is  respectively  7  and  21 ;  and  of 
tbe  latter,  3  are  elected  by  each  of  tbe  divisions  of 
Trim  and  Athboy,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Lar- 
acor, Rathmolyon,  Ratbcor,  Killaconnigan,  Kildal- 
key, and  Killyon,  and  1  by  each  of  tbe  other  divi- 
sions. The*  division  of  Kilcoolcy  lies  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Navan;  the  division  of  Trim  liea  partly 
in  Upper  Navan  and  partly  in  Lower  Moyfenragh ; 
the  divisions  of  Lsracor,  Rathmolyon,  and  Rathcor, 
lie  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Moyfenragh  ;  the  divisions 
of  Killaconnigan,  Kildalkey,  and  Athboy,  lie  iu 
I, une ;  tbe  division  of  Oallow  lies  in  Upper  Deece ; 
the  division  of  Gaultrim  lies  in  Lower  Deece;  and 
the  division  of  Killyon  lies  partly  in  Upper  Moyfen- 
ragh and  partly  in  Carbery.  'I  be  number  of  valued 
tenements  in  tbe  Carbery  district  is  14, — in  the 
Lower  Deece  district,  209, —in  tbe  Upper  Deece 
district,  229,— in  tbe  Lune  districts,  1,925,— in  the 
Lower  Moyfenragh  districts,  1,991, — in  tbe  Upper 
Moyfenragh  district,  443, — in  the  Upper  Navan  dis- 
tricts, 730.— in  the  entire  union.  5,541 ;  and  of  this 
total.  3.543  are  valued  under  £5,-587,  under  £10, 

—311,  under  £15  184,  under  £20  144,  under 

£25,-92,  under  £30,-131,  under  £40,-90,  under 
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430, -and  459,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nctt 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £105,353  6s. 
lOd. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  i*  5,345; 
and  of  i'ii  ,  1,657  are  rated  fur  a  valuation  not  ex- 
ceeding £1, — 1,046,  not  exceeding  £2, — 462,  not 
exceeding  £3, — 241,  not  exceeding  £4,— and  163, 
not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted 
for  on  Dec.  14,  1839,— -to  be  completed  in  March 
1841, — tu  cost-  £5,750  for  building  and  completion, 
and  £1,040  fur  fitting*  and  contingencies, — to  occupy 
a  site  of  6  acres,  I  rood,  36  perches,  obtained  /or 
£450  of  purchase-money  and  £60  of  compensation  to 
occupying  tenant,  and  to  contain  accommodation  for 
500  paupers.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of 
paupers  was  Oct.  11,  1841;  the  total  expenditure 
thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £3,175  18s.  8}d. ;  and 
the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £369  3s.  The 
number  of  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  181. 
The  medical  charities  within  the  union  are  a  fever 
hospital  at  Trim,  and  dispensaries  at  Trim.  Augher, 
Athboy,  Bally  vor,  Enfield,  and  Rathmolyon;  and, 
in  1839-40,  they  received  £585  17s.  fid.  from  sub- 
scription, £873  4s.  6d.  from  public  grants,  and  £10 
from  other  sources,  expended  £358  in  salaries  to 
medical  officers,  £174  4s.  4d.  for  medicines,  and 
£63  2s.  Id.  for  contingencies,  and  the  dispensaries 
administered  to  9,344  extern  patients.  The  fever 
hospital  at  Trim  was  erected  in  1840,  by  means  of 
two  sums  of  respectively  £304  14s.  from  subscrip- 
tion and  £609  8s.  from  public  grants;  and  it  pos- 
sesses sufficient  capacity  for  the  wants  of  the  whole 
union  at  any  ordinary  period.  The  Trim  dispen- 
sary serves  for  a  district  of  30,535  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  7.511;  and,  in  1839--40,  it  expended  £104  Is.  9d. 
and  administered  to  3,275  patients. 

Trade.] — Trim,  though  the  county  town  of  Meath, 
and  a  place  of  such  ancient,  great,  and  prolonged 
consequence,  is  neither  a  scat  of  much  trade  nor  a 
scene  of  any  considerable  thoroughfare ;  and  it  can 
boast  of  no  source  of  prosperity  more  productive 
than  the  sale  at  its  weekly  markets  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  "  For  several  years."  says  an  official 
report  in  1833,  M  the  town  has  been  declining,  and 
it  now  presents  a  very  impoverished  appearance.  It 
has  no  extensive  trade  or  manufacture.  The  mar- 
kets have  improved  within  the  last  few  years,— -a 
circumstance  which  the  inhabitants  ascribe  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  collection  of  tolls  and  customs." 
"Corn,"  savs  another  official  report  in  1838,  "ia 
bought  in  Trim  for  two  mill-owners  in  the  town, 
and  two  near  it ;  also  by  dealers  who  live  in  various 
directions,  and  whose  transactions  cannot  therefore 
be  ascertained,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  col- 
lected by  them  is  re-sold  in  Navan.  The  price  of 
wheat  in  Trim  is  usually  2s.  a  barrel  under  Navan, 
and  oats  about  Is.;  the  differences  between  the 
prices  of  Trim  and  Dublin  are  something  more.  A 
difference  of  2s.  a  barrel  in  wheat  is  equal  to  16s.  a 
ton;  and  Is.  a  barrel  in  oats  is  equal  to  Us.  5d.  a 
ton.  The  corn  of  this  part  of  Meath  is  not  of  supe- 
rior quality,  which  is  by  some  persons  ascribed  to 
the  soil,  and  by  others  to  bad  husbandry.  The  trade 
of  Trim  and  its  neighbourhood  is  principally  with 
Dublin  and  Navan.  Loading  is  conveyed  there  for 
13s.  4d.  per  ton.  Coal  is  obtained  from  Navan ;  but 
turf  fuel  is  almost  generally  used.  Twenty-two  carts 
on  an  average,  each  conveying  about  a  ton  weight,  pass 
through  Trim  daily,  plying  between  Dublin,  Trim, 
Athboy,  Castle  pollard,  Granard,  &c,  on  the  western 
road  ;  and  Oldeastle,  Killysandra,  &c,  on  the  north- 
ern road,  leading  to  the  district  west  of  the  town  of 
Cavan."  The  chief  appliances  of  manufacture  within 
the  town  are  a  flour-mill,  a  brewery,  and  a  tannery. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday  ;  and 


held  on  March  27,  May  8,  June  on  a  day  not  uni- 
form, Oct.  1,  and  Nov.  16.  The  Boyne  navigation, 
which  extends  as  yet  only  to  Navan,  was  authorized 
by  Act  of  parliament  to  be  extended  to  Trim ;  and 
\\  mile  of  the  extension  hither  was  actually  exca- 
vated, but  the  work  was  abandoned  from  want  of  auf- 


An  opinion  prevails  that  the  exten- 
might  be  completed  for  £6,000,  and 
be  of  essential  benefit  to  this  town's 
e  public  conveyances  in  1838  were  an 
car  to  Dublin,  a  mail-car  to  Kilcork, 
ail-car  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Athboy, 
a  coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Killcsbau- 


sion  to  Trim 
that  it  would 

markets.    The  public  conveyances  in  1838  were  i 
omnibus  and  a  car  to  Dublin,  a  mail-car  to  Kilcork, 
a 

and  i 
dra. 

Municipal  Affairs  J]  —  Trim  was  erected  into  a 
borough  by  Walter  De  Lacy,  Lord  of  Meath,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II. ;  it  has  charters  or  kindred  doc- 
uments of  1  Edward  III.,  17  Richard  II.,  10 
VII.,  6  Henry  IV.,  another  year  of  Henry  IV.,  i 
year  of  Henry  VI..  13  Elisabeth,  and  5  James  II. ; 
and  it  was  included  in  the  '  New  Rules '  of  25  Charles 
II.  On  the  death  of  Walter  De  Lacy,  Lord  of 
Meath,  without  issue,  the  lordship  or  liberty  of  Trim, 
as  a  moiety  of  the  lordship  of  Meath,  passed  to 
Geoffrey  De  Geneville,  aa  the  husband  of  De  Ucy  s 
elder  sister;  this  moiety,  very  early  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, devolved  upon  Lord  Roger  De  Mortimer,  in 
right  of  his  wife ;  and,  as  part  of  the  lordship  of 
Meath,  it  afterwards,  in  common  with  the  earldom 
of  March,  became  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  bor- 
ough, as  constituted  by  charter,  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  actual  town,  and  a  considerable  extent 
of  surrounding  country ;  yet  the  limits — though  sup- 
posed to  regulate  the  magisterial  authority  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  corporation,  and  also  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  which  continued  to  exist  in 
1833 — are  not  marked  by  defined  boundaries,  and 
have,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  corporation,  according  to  charter,  is 
entitled,  '  The  Portreeve,  Burgesses,  and  Freemen 
of  Trim  ;'  and  consists  of  one  portreeve  and  an  un- 
limited number  of  burgesses  and  freemen.  "  Trim," 
says  the  summary  statement  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Commissioner  in  1833,  ;' attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  on  their  arrival  on  the  island  ; 
and  being  made  the  residence  and  seat  of  government 
of  De  Lacy,  became,  in  the  language  of  the  charter 
of  Richard  II.,  (1393.)  the  place  where  all  the  fidelea 
of  the  county  of  Meath  congregated,  and  valuable 
privileges  were  accordingly  granted  by  several  char- 
ters to  its  inhabitants.  It  returned  members  to  par- 
liament so  early  as  the  second  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, a  circumstance  which  proves  its  importance  at 
that  date.  It  continued  to  return  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament  up  to  the  year  1800.  It  was 
then*deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  the  sum  of  £15,000  was  paid  as  compen- 
sation for  that  loss  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  under 
the  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  34.  The  borough  court  having 
fallen,  into  disuse,  the  corporation  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased  to  exercise  any  municipal  functions ;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  the  public  are  affected  by  it, 
is  that  it  supplies  a  resident  local  magistrate  in  the 
person  of  the  portreeve.  This,  however,  is  not  of 
much  consequence,  as  there  is  a  resident  stipendiary 
magistrate  in  the  town,  and  there  aie  several  county 
justices  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  corporation  is 
peculiar  in  being,  as  at  present  constituted,  perfectly 
democratic,  and  consisting  of  a  far  greater  number  of 
persons  than  any  corporation  in  the  district  1  visited ; 
it  is,  however,  in  reference  to  the  population  at  large, 
exclusive  and  intolerant,  and  therefore  obnoxious  to 
them.  From  the  present  disposition  of  the  corporate 
lands,  an  inconsiderable  benefit  results  to  about  CO 
individuals;  by  the  application  of  their  produce  to 
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public  p  n  r poses,  substantial  advantages  might  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  entire  district."  The  assises  for  the 
county  of  Meath  are  held  in  Trim  twice  a-year; 
courts  of  quarter-sessions,  twice  a-year ;  and  courts 
of  petty-sessions,  on  every  alternate  Saturday.  Trim 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
county,  and  also  of  one  of  the  8  districts  through 
which  that  force  is  distributed.  The  streets  of  the 
in  repair  as  part  of  the  roads  of  the 


SftUtie*.1— Pop.  of  Trim,  in  1831,  3,282;  in 
1841,  2,260.  Houses  353.  Area  of  the  Upper 
Navan  section,  59  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,753;  in 
1841,  1,079.  Houses  190.  Families  employed 
chicdy  in  agriculture,  62 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
85;  in  other  pursuits,  44.  Families  dependent 
chicly  on  property  and  professions,  15;  on  the  di- 
recting of  labour,  93  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
02  ;  on  means  not  specified,  1.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  21 1 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  78 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  1(51.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  166;  who  could 


say 

of 


but  not  write,  123;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  232.  Area  of  the  Lower  Moyfenragh  section, 
91  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  1,529;  in  1841,  1,190. 
Houses  163.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 42;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  119;  in  other 
pursuits,  49.    Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 

rerty  and  professions,  10 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
25 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  66 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  9.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  318;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  80;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  167. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  204 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  102 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  203. 

History.] — "The  ancient  name  of  this  place," 
s  a  complete  and  luminous  digest  of  the  History 
Trim  in  the  Irish  Penny  Magazine,  "  was  Atha- 
Truim,  the  Pass  of  Trim.  In  432,  an  abbey  was 
founded  here,  which  was  subsequently  one  of  the  12 
rural  deaneries  within  the  diocese  of  Meath.  In  783, 
Trim  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1 108,  Connor 
O'Melaghlin,  assisted  by  the  forces  of  Ulster,  burnt 
the  town  of  Trim,  when  above  200  persons  then 
in  the  church  perished  in  the  flames.  In  1127, 
Connor,  the  son  of  Ferral  O'Loughlin,  inflicted  a 
similar  visitation  on  this  place.  In  1143,  Trim  was 
again  consumed  by  fire.  In  1 155,  the  town  and  abbey 
suffered  from  a  conflagration.  In  1173,  Hugh  Dc 
Lacy  built  a  strong  castle,  environed  with  a  large 
and  deep  ditch,  which  being  furnished  and  completely 
garnished,  he  departed  for  England,  leaving  the  same 
in  the  custody  of  Hugh  Tyrrel.  *  *  The  castle  so  con- 
structed was  subsequently  the  residence  of  King  John 
while  in  Ireland,  from  which  circumstance  one  of  its 
towers  is  still  popularly  called  King  John's,  and  a  seal- 
ring,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  that  prince,  was 
found  in  the  ruins  some  time  since.  In  1 195,  Pope  Ce- 
ll's tine  III.  confirmed  the  church  of  St.  Bridget  of 
Trim  to  the  nunnery  of  Clonard.  In  1203,  Trim 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1212,  about  this 
time  the  Grey  friary  was  founded  here.  In  1258, 
an  arrangement  was  entered  into  in  this  year  as  to 
the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Trim,  between  the 
bishop  of  Meath  and  Geoffrey  De  Geneville,  who, 
by  marrying  the  sister  and  co-heiress  of  Walter  De 
Lacy,  had  become  lord  of  half  of  Meath,  the  moiety 
that  accrued  to  him  being  distinguished  as  the  lord- 
ship or  liberty  of  Trim,  from  this  place  the  Caput 
Baroni*  and  the  seal  of  the  castle,  where  the  courts 
were  held.  The  other  moiety  of  Meath  passed  with  the 
second  sister  to  John  De  Verdon,  Baron  of  Dundalk. 
Li  1263,  the  said  Geoffrey  De  Geneville  founded  the 


Dominican  friary  here;  others  attribute  its  foundation 
to  the  Husseys,  Barons  of  Gaultrim.    Li  1285,  a 
general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  in  the  lost- 
mentioned  establishment.     Various  records  occur 
subsequent  to  this  date  as  to  the  extent  of  the  lord- 
ship or  liberty,  and  also  of  the  manor  of  Trim. 
They  are,  however,  of  too  local  interest  to  be  here 
detailed.     Li  1290,  the  abbey  was  rebuilt  by  the 
De  Lacy  family,  who  filled  it  with  canons  regular. 
In  1291,  a  remarkable  convention  was  held  in  the 
Dominican  friary  here,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  church.  In 
1308,  Geoffrey  De  Geneville  became  a  friar  in  the 
Dominican  monastery  here,  resigning  the  lordship  of 
Trim  to  the  then  rightful  heir.  Lord  Roger  De  Mor- 
timer.  This  little  town  was,  however,  at  this  period 
more  particularly  distinguished  in  consequence  of  the 
court  held  there  by  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Irish  nobility,  and  whose  in- 
fluence had  frequently  been  treated  by  the  king  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  viceroy.   He  here  received  his 
followers  with  a  parade  and  ostentation  offensive  and 
alarming.    He  feasted  Us  attendants  with  all  the 
splendour  of  a  sovereign,  and  actually  affected  to 
confer  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  it  was  but  the  na- 
tural result  of  appointing  a  weak-minded  though  a 
gallant  and  courageous  vice-regent,  to  control  one 
who  reigned  paramount  in  the  hearts  and  wishes  of 
the  Irish  people.    Enough  to  odd,  the  unfortunate 
Gaveston  was  in  this  instance  Lord-lieutenant.  The 
Earl  even  threatened  him  with  open  hostilities ;  but 
before  their  jealousies  could  produce  any  violent 
effect,  the  favourite  was  suddenly  recalled,  and  the 
kingdom  resigned  to  its  wonted  distractions.  In 
1314.  Lord  Geoffrey  De  Geneville  died,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  Dominican  friary,  as  was  his  son,  in  10 
years  afterwards.    In  1330,  the  Bovne  overflowing 
its  bonks  in  this  year,  the  Grey  friary  was  under- 
mined, and  a  considerable  part  of  it  fell ,  some  years 
after  which,  Roger  De  Mortimer  become  legally 
seised  of  the  castle  of  Trim,  with  sundry  liberties, 
privileges,  and  royalties,  which  were  confirmed  to 
him  in  1350.    In*  1350,  the  bishop  of  Meath  insti- 
tuted proceedings  for  the  advowson  to  the  church  of 
Trim,  but  was  defeated.    Soon  afterwards,  a  very 
curious  record  establishes  that,  from  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  the  king  had  a  right  of 
passage  on  the  Boyne,  for  floats  and  timber-boats, 
extending  from  the  town  of  Drogbeda  to  the  bridge 
of  Trim,  and  of  a  prescribed  breadth  from  the  centre 
of  the  channel.    In  1359,  John  De  Watenhall,  chan- 
cellor of  the  liberty  of  Trim,  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend a  great  council  here.    In  1368,  the  abbey  and 
Dominican  friary  were  destroyed  by  fire.    In  1375, 
the  prior  of  St.  Peter's,  being  a  peer  of  parliament, 
was  in  this  year  summoned  to  a  meeting  of  that  body 
in  Dublin.    In  1399,  on  the  news  of  the  Duke  of 
s  progress  in  England,  King  Richard,  who 
in  this  country,  imprisoned  his  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  sons  in  the  castle  of  Trim. 
The  historian  cannot  forget  that  the  son  of  Lancas- 
ter alluded  to  was  no  less  dignified  an  individual  than 
the  royal  hero  of  Agincourt  I  But  we  must  not  let  that 
name  pass  by  without  deducing  from  it  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  obscurity  to  which  the  history  of 
native  land  is  consigned.    How  few  are  aware 
of  the  Pale 


careering  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Leinster.  How 
few  ore  they  that  look  upon  the  venerable  remains 
of  Trim,  and  catch  the  classic  association  that  within 
its  walls  that  prince  was  imprisoned  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  British  throne: — 
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•Wb«t!  rate— rtermVe— nn.l  rouclilv  wnd  to  prison 
Tlie  immediate  hair  of  F.uirland !  W«»  UiU  easy  I 
May  UiU  be  washed  in  Ledie-aod  forgotten  T 

•  •  •  •  •  But,  to  resume— In  1400,  Alexander 
Petit,  bishop  of  Meath,  was  interred  in  the  abbey 
of  Trim.  In  1407,  a  parliament  was  held  here;  as 
also  in  1416.  In  1418,  Edmund,  Earl  of  March, 
granted  a  rectory  and  its  appurtenances  to  the  aM>ey 
of  Trim ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  Matthew  Htusey, 
Baron  of  Gaultrim,  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Dom- 
iuican  friary  here.  In  1422,  Lord  Mortimer  died  of 
the  plague  in  the  castle  of  Trim.  In  1446,  a  parlia- 
ment was  held  here,  when,  amongst  other  statutes 
of  more  national  importance,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
English  should  not  wear  their  beards  after  the  Irish 
fashion,  nor  the  Irish  use  shirts  coloured  with  saf- 
fron !  In  1447,  the  plague  raged  violently  here,  and 
carried  off  many  persons.  In  1459,  a  mint  was,  by 
the  king's  command,  set  up  in  the  castle  here,  when 
silver  and  brass  money,  of  which  several  specimens 
have  been  found,  and  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curi- 
ous, were  coined.  In  1460,  on  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  the  lordship  of  Trim  vested  in  him  by 
inheritance  from  De  Mortimer ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
he  constituted  Gorman  Lynch,  of  London,  goldsmith, 
warden,  and  master-worker  of  the  coin  within  the 
castles  of  Dublin  and  Trim,  &c,  &c,  for  life.  In 
1467.  the  grants  to  the  abbot  of  Trim  were  not  only 
excepted  from  the  statute  of  reassumptions  passed  in 
this  year,  but  still  further  confirmed,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  mint  was  again  opened  here.  In  1447, 
Lord  Grey,  then  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  was  con- 
firmed in  his  offices  of  seneschal  and  treasurer  of 
Meath,  and  empowered  to  coin  silver  at  this  cas- 
tle. In  1478,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  em- 
powering the  Abbot  of  Trim  to  rcassume  all  lauds 
alienated  from  this  abbey.  In  1484.  a  parliament 
was  held  here,  as  also  in  1485,  1487,  and  1491. 
In  1488,  the  Abbot  of  Trim  received  the  royal  par- 
don for  having  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  raised 
on  behalf  of  l«ambert  Simnel,  and  at  the  same  time 
Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe  took  the  homage  of  various 
gentry  at  Trim.  In  1495,  the  Lordship  of  Trim, 
with  all  its  liberties,  was  annexed  to  the  crown  by 
act  of  parliament.  In  15*27,  the  Abbot  was  licensed 
to  purchase  lands  for  the  use  of  his  convent  to  the 

annual  value  of  £20.    In  1535,           Hussey,  the 

last  prior  of  the  House  of  Crossbearers  here,  volun- 
tarily departed  from  his  house,  and  the  crown  thus 
became  possessed  of  its  possessions,  prior  to  the 
general  suppression,  a  circumstance  essentially  affect- 
ing the  law  as  to  its  tithes,  he.  In  1541,  the  pos- 
session of  the  abbey  of  Trim  in  rectories,  granges, 
houses,  lands,  glebes,  gardens,  weirs,  &c,  were  as- 
certained on  inquisition,  as  also  their  annual  values, 
and  the  same  were  thereupon  granted  to  the  respec- 
tive patentees  of  the  Crown  The  Grey  friary  was 

also  found  possessed  of  various  mills,  water-courses, 
weirs,  houses,  gardens,  binds,  ice,  which  were  sim- 
ilarly disposed  of,  as  were  the  possessions  of  the  still 
more  magnificent  priory  of  Crossbearers.  In  1566, 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  the  royal  orders  to  inquire 
whether  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  Trim  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Crown,  and  if  not  so,  to  grant 
it.  In  1568,  Luke  Dillon,  the  Irish  Attorney-gen- 
eral, obtained  a  grant  in  reversion  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male,  of  certain  possessions  of  the  abbey  then 
leased  for  years  to  Sir  George  Stanley.  In  1572,  a 
lease  for  years  of  the  lordship  of  Trim  was  granted 
to  8ir  George  Stanley.  In  1603,  Robert  Draper, 
rector  of  Trim,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Kilmore. 
About  the  same  time.  Sir  Roger  Jones  was  seized  of 
the  two  water-mills  a  tuck-mill,  the  Dominican 
friary,  the  abbey  of  the  Bleated  Virgin,  a  castle, 
and  divers  houses  here.    In  1605,  Sir  Jame*  Hamil- 


ton of  Killelagh  had  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Trim 

in  fee-farm.  In  1642,  in  the  May  of  this  year.  Trim 
was  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Coote.  The  Irish,  how- 
ever, surprised  it  at  break  of  the  following  day. 
when  Coote  issuing  from  the  town,  on  the  sentinel"* 
alarm,  met  and  routed  the  Irish,  but  was  him^if 
killed  at  the  close  of  the  action.  In  1062,  Richard 
Plunket,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  this  town,  compiled  a 
Latin  and  Irish  vocabulary  which  be  finished  in  tbie 
year.  It  is  vet  extant  in  manuscript,  and  Mr.  Lbu  vd 
made  considerable  use  of  it  in  his  Archssologia.  In 
1691,  'the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Meath  (says 
Story),  meeting  at  Trim,  agreed  to  scour  the  red 
bog,  nigh  that  place,  where  the  rap  partes  baui.teri, 
and  had  done  much  mischief  during  the  last  winter. 
The  issue  was  that  35  were  killed,  and  6  more  fairly 
hanged.'  In  1734,  Richard  CoUev,  the  first  of  bis 
family  who  assumed  the  name  of  Wei  lea  ley,  a  cogno- 
men so  very  ancient  and  interesting  in  Irish  history,- 
represented  this  borough  in  the  Irish  parliament 
until  elevated  to  the  title  of  Momington  in  1746. " 

T  R IMLESTOWN,  a  quondam  parochial  cbapelry 
in  the  parish  of  Trim,  barony  of  Upper  Mavan,  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.  Trimlestown-bouse,  the  old  di- 
lapidated seat  of  Lord  Trimlestown,  it  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  near  the  road  to  Atbbov, 
and  about  2  miles  west-north-west  of  the  town  of 
Trim.  The  mansion  is  a  spacious  structure,  with 
ornamental  towers,  an  embattled  parapet,  and  other 
features  of  the  style  of  domestic  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  A 
small  chapel  adjoins  the  mansion,  and  forms  the 
cemetery  of  its  noble  proprietors.  The  demesne  is 
truly  beautiful ;  and  the  consignment  of  it  to  neglect 
and  disorder  excites  alike  the  surprise  and  the  regret 
of  a  stranger.  In  1461,  Sir  Robert  Barnewall,  a 
descendant  of  the  Barne  walls  of  Creak  »t own-cast le 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  was  created  Baron  Trimles- 
town in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  His  son  Christopher, 
the  second  Baron,  was  connected  with  the  treason 
of  Lambert  Simnel,  but  obtained  a  pardon  for  bis 
offence.  Matthias,  the  eighth  Baron,  was  excepted 
from  pardon  and  deprived  of  his  estates  by  Crom- 
well ;  but  be  reacquired  a  considerable  portion  of  bis 
property  after  the  Restoration.  The  son  and  two 
grandsons  of  Matthias,  who  figured  in  courtesy  as 
the  ninth,  the  tenth,  and  the  eleventh  Barons,  were 
staunch  Jacobites,  and  were  not  recognised  by  the 
law  as  peers.  In  1795,  Thomas,  by  courtesy  the 
thirteenth  Baron,  was  legally  restored  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  dignity.  The  present  Lord  Trimlestown 
was  born  in  1796,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1839. 

TRINITY,  a  benefice  or  parochial  union  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  Munster.  Its  seat  is  in  the 
city  of  Waterford.  See  Waterford  (County 
of  the  City  of).  The  benefice  comprises  the  cura- 
cies of  Trinitv,  St.  Michael's,  and  St.  Olaves,  and 
the  rectories  of  Kilcarragh,  Kilburne,  and  Killoteran. 
The  curacies  are  urban  parishes  within  the  city  of 
Waterford ;  and  the  rectories  are  rural  parishes  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city.  8ee  Kilcarraoh,  Kil- 
borns,  and  Killoteran.  Length  of  the  union,  4 
miles ;  breadth,  1|.  Pop.,  in  1831,  17,240.  Gross 
income,  £745  0s.  4d. ;  nett,  £657  10s.  4d.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  The  curacies  of  Trinity,  St.  Michaels, 
and  St.  Olaves,  the  rectory  of  Kilcarragh,  and  part 
of  the  sinecure  rectories  of  Kilburne,  Kilmeaden, 
and  Riesk,  form  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Water- 
ford. GrosB  income  arising  from  sinecure  rectories, 
chapter  dividends,  and  lands  demised  as  dean,  £612 
10s.  3|d. ;  nett,  £581  17«.  9jd.  The  incumbent 
holds  also  the  benefice  of  Dunhill,  in  the  dio.  of 
Lismore.  The  places  of  worship  within  the  curacies 
will  be  noticed  in  the  article  on  the  urban  parishes 
of  Waterford.    The  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
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of  Public  Instruct  ion  exhibit  the  benefice  of  Trinity 
so  far  differently  from  the  Report  on  Ecclesiastical 
Revenues,  as  to  exclude  part  of  the  parish  of  Kil- 
burne,  and  return  the  total  population  of  the  union 
in  1831  at  16,830,— consisting  of  2,007  Churchmen, 
19  Presbyterians,  '235  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  14.569  Roman  Catholics.  In  1834.  18  daily 
schools  in  tbe  union  had  on  their  books  947  bovs  ami 
'210  girls 

TRINITY- WITHIN.  See  Watebpobd  (Co. 
of  thk  City  of). 

TRINITY.  WITHOUT.     See  Watebfobd 

(CotJKTV  OF  THE  ClTT  OF). 

TRINITY-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  Lough  Key, 
barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  An 
abbey  is  alleged  by  Archdall  to  have  stood  on  this 
islet  as  early  as  the  year  700 ;  but  the  only  abbey  of 
tbe  place  which  is  known  to  authentic  history  was  a 
Premonatrateusian  one,  founded  in  1*215,  by  Clarus 
MacMoylin  O  Moilchonry,  archdeacon  of  Elphin. 
"  In  1231,  Dionynus  O  Morhda,  who  had  retired 
from  the  bishopric  of  Elpliin,  died  here.   In  1*284,  the 
Abbot  Caillyfs  M'Enlyahana  O'Connor  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Elphin,  and:  King  Edward  I.  first  granted 
his  approbation  in  October,  1285.     In  1307,  the 
Abbot  Cahel  or  Charles  was  elected  bishop  of  El- 
phin ;  he  kept  possession  of  that  see  during  the  spare 
of  three  years  and  a  half ;  but,  through  the  opposition 
of  William  Birmingham,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
he  was  at  length  compelled  to  return  to  this  abbey. 
In  1466,  the  abbey  was  consumed  by  an  accidental 
fire  occasioned  bv  the  negligence  of  a  woman.  In- 
quisitions were  taken  on  the  27th,  32d,  and  36th 
Elisabeth,  on  the  possessions  of  the  abbey,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  considerable." 

TRIOGE  (Tin;':,  s  rivulet  of  Queen's  county, 
Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Ctillenagh 
mountain,  and  pursues  a  northerly  course  of  about 
12  miles,  through  the  parishes  of  Bally  roan,  Kileole- 
nuuibane,  Borris,  and  Ardea,  to  the  river  Barrow, 
on  the  boundary  with  King's  countv,  at  a  point  about 
2  miles  north-east  of  Mountmellick.  In  its  progress, 
it  washes  the  town  of  Maryborough. 

TRISTERNAGH,  a  tbwnland  in  the  parish  of 
Kilbixy,  barony  of  Moygoish,  co.  Westmeath,  Lein- 
ster. It  U  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  Lough 
Iron,  2|  miles  east- north -esst  of  Ballinacnrrigy. 
Within  this  townland,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
formerly  stood  tbe  abbey  of  Tristeriiagfa,  founded, 
either  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  or  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  by  Geoffrey  De  Constance  or  Coit- 
ttantia.    Tbe  church  was  a  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  considerable  in 
extent,  and  built  of  a  blackish  coloured  stone  ,  and 
its  steeple  consisted  of  a  square  tower,  surmounted 
by  an  octagon,  and,  in  1780,  after  having  sufiered 
much  dilapidation,  continued  to  be  74  feet  in  height. 
In  1783,  this  interesting  pile  was  utterly  demolished 
by  its  then  proprietor  Sir  Pigott  William  Piers ; 
and  its  site  was  afterwards  occupied  by  a  cow-house 
and  a  stable.    The  "  tasteless  and  unfeeling  de- 
molisber  of  the  edifiee,"  says  Mr.  Brewer.  "  was 
earnestly  solicited  by  his  neighbours  to  abstain  from 
so  wanton  an  outrage.    We  are  assured  that  Lord 
Sunderlin  offered  to  purchase  the  ruins  at  a  high 
price,  solely  with  a  view  to  their  preservation.  The 
name  of  Tristernagh  should  never  be  mentioned 
without  an  expression  of  contempt  (as  regard*  this 
transaction),  towards  that  of  Sir  Pigott  William 
Piers."    Adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  extinct  abbey 
is  the  neglected  and  now  dilapidated  mansion  of 
Tristernagh-house,  the  residence  for  several  ages  of 
the  baronet  family  of  Piers.    "This  family" — we 
again  quote  from  Brewer — "entered  Ireland  in  the 
person  of  Captain  William  Piers,  an  after  in  Queen 


Elizabeth's  army  ;  who  is  noted  in  history  as  the 
officer  to  whom  the  famous  Shane  O'Neil  was  be- 
trayed, and  delivered  up,  by  his  Scotch  auxiliary 
forces.  It  will  be  recollected  that  O'Neil  was  de- 
capitated ;  and  Piers  sent  the  head  of  the  chieftain 
to  London,  for  which  ungracious,  but  important,  ser- 
vice, he  was  rewarded  by  Elizabeth  with  large  grants 
of  land,  including  the  estate  of  Tristernagh,  which 
still  remain  the  property  of  his  descendants.  Sir 
Henry  Piers,  son  of  Captain  William  Piers,  and 
grandfather  of  the  historian  of  Westmeath,  was  a 
man  of  letters,  and  author  of  a  book  of  travels. 
James,  son  of  Sir  Henry,  embraced  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  became  D.D.  in  that  church.  He 
was  royal  professor  of  the  Auquitanic  college  at 
Bordeaux,  and  published  several  literary  works.  Sir 
Henry  Piers,  Bart.,  the  member  of  this  family  in 
which  the  topographer  is  most  interested,  wrote,  in 
1082-83,  a  '  Chorographical  Description  of  the 
County  of  Westmeath,*  which  is  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Collectanea  tie  Rebus  Hibernieis." 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  demesne  of  Tristernagh 
stand*  tbe  ruin  of  the  ehapel  of  Templecross,  used 
as  the  cemetery  of  the  Piers  family,  and  containing 
an  altar  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Sir 
Henry  Piers,  the  author  of  tbe  book  of  trsvels. 
This  chapel  is  "  memorable  as  the  place  where  the 
corp-naomh  or  '  blessed  body,'  a  relic  of  extraor- 
dinary sanctity,  was  found.  The  relic  consists  of 
a  small  wooden  box,  about  the  size  of  a  pocket  Bible, 
having  brass  clasps,  studded  with  valuable  stones, 
and  marked  with  a  crucifix.  Its  contents,  if  any, 
are  unknown ;  and  no  hand  has  been  found  of  nerve 
sufficient  to  force  it  open.  It  is  used  as  a  test  of 
evidence ;  and  an  oath  on  the  corp-naomh  is  con- 
sidered of  peculiar  solemnity,  which,  if  given  in  sup- 
port of  falsehood,  is  sure  to  be  visited  in  some  dread- 
ful manner  on  the  guilty  person.  When  any  one 
wishes  his  statements  to  be  received  with  implicit 
confidence,  he  avers  its  truth  by  the  corp-naomh 
that  *  arose'  at  the  Templecross.' 

TRISTLEDERMOT.    See  Castlb-Dbbmot. 

TROMAUN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Athleague, 
baronv  of  Athlone.  co.  Roscommon.  Connauirbt.  It 
stands  a  little  west  of  the  road  from  Roscommon  to 
Lack  an,  3  miles  south  of  Roscommon,  and  the  same 
distance  east-north-east  of  Athleague.  It  contains 
a  police  barrack  and  a  school ;  and  in  its  vicinity  is 
the  mansion  of  Rocksavage.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841.  203.    Houses  32. 

TROOPERSTOWN-HILL.  a  mountain  in  the 
parish  of  Kncckrath,  1|  mile  south-east  of  Laragh, 
barony  of  North  Ballinacor,  co.  Wieklow,  Leinster. 
Its  summit  has  an  altitude  of  1,408  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

TRORY,  or  St.  Michael's  Tbobt,  s  parish  3 
miles  north  of  Etmiskillen,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Tyrkennedy,  but  chiefly  in  the  baronies  of  Lurg 
and  Magheraboy,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  The  three 
sections  lie  mutually  detached ;  the  Tyrkennedy  sec- 
tion lies  5  furlongs  east  of  the  Lurg  section,  and  3 
furlongs  north  of  the  Magheraboy  section,  the  Lurg 
section  half-s-mile  north-north-west  of  the  Maghera- 
boy section  ;  and  all  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  intervention  of  the  parish  of  Derryvullane. 
The  two  principal  sections  extend  from  the  vicinity 
of  Enniskillen  to  within  about  2f  miles  of  Castle- 
Archdall.  Length  of  the  Tyrkennedy  section,  south- 
ward, h  a  mile;  breadth,  J ;  area,  107 acres.  Length 
of  the  Lurg  section,  south-south-eastward,  1}  mile; 
breadth,  inclusive  of  a  portion  of  Lough  Erne,  1}  ; 
area,  1,564  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches, — of  which 
841  acres,  I  rood,  33  perches  are  in  Lower  Lough 
Erne.  Length  of  the  Magheraboy  section,  south- 
ward, 4  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  inclusive  of  a  por- 
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tion  of  Lough  Erne,  2  mile* ;  area,  inclusive  of  the 
Tyrkennedy  section,  which  the  Ordnance  Survey 
exhibit*  a*  belonging  to  Magheraboy,  4.504  acres, 
35  perches,  —  of  which  1,190  acres,  2  roods,  22 
perches  are  in  Lower  Lough  Erne,  and  135  acres,  2 
rood-,  27  perches  are  in  the  river  Erne  and  small 
lakes.  The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV. ,  cap.  84,  trans- 
ferred the  townland  of  Drumgarrow  from  the  barony 
of  Magheraboy  to  Tyrkennedy ;  and  this  townland 
now  constitutes  the  Tyrkennedy  section.  Pop.  of 
the  whole  parish,  in  1831.  2,012;  in  1841,  2,028. 
Houses  342.  Pop.  of  the  Lurg  section,  in  1831, 
386 ;  in  184 1 ,  4 18.  Houses  64.  Pop.  of  the  Maghera. 
boy  section,  in  1841,  1,548.  Houses  266.  Pop.  of 
the  Tyrkennedy  section,  in  1841,  62.  Houses  12. 
The  surface,  in  a  general  view,  consists  of  low,  fer- 
tile land  -.  the  northern  part  of  the  Magheraboy  sec- 
tion, and  about  two-thirds  of  the  Lurg  section,  are 
ornate  with  wood  and  fine  cultivation;  and  the 
whole  parish  is  a  softly  beautiful  portion  of  Lower 
Lough  Erne  and  its  immediate  shores.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  territorial  surface  is  abbey  land  and  tithe 
free.  The  Lurg  section  contains  the  seats  of  Rock* 
field  and  Prospect  -  house,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a 
graveyard,  Gubbusk- Point,  and  the  islands  of  In- 
nisfree,  Ilay,  Big  Paris,  and  Little  Paris;  and  the 
Magheraboy  section  contains  the  parsonage,  the 
church,  the  seat  of  St.  Angelo,  the  whole  of  Wolf- 
Lough,  part  of  Racecourse  -  Lough,  Derryvullane- 
Lougb,  and  Drumgay-  Lough,  and  the  islands  of 
Cherry,  Trasna,  Car.  Ferney.  White,  and  Long. 
The  road  from  Enniskillen  passes  northward  through 
both  of  these  sections. — This  parish  was  originally 
a  part  of  the  parish  of  Devemsh  [which  see],  but 
is  now  a  distinct  district,  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Clogber.  Tithe 
composition,  £116  10s.  3 Id. ;  glebe,  £90.  Gross 
income,  £206  10s.  3Jd. :  nett,  £187  16s.  9Jd.  Pa- 
tron, the  incumbent  of  Oevenish.  The  church  was 
built  in  1778,  by  means  of  a  sum  of  £300,  levied 
off  the  parish.  Sittings  230;  attendance  130.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,016  Church- 
men, 5  Presbyterians,  and  991  Roman  Catholics ;  a 
Sunday  school  had  on  it*  books  26  boys  and  10  girls; 
and  5  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  156  boys  and 
81  girls.  In  1843,  a  National  school  at  Tullyavey 
was  salaried  with  £15  13s.  4d.  from  the  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  19  bovs  and  15  girls. 

TRORY,  co.  Donegal.    See  Tort. 

TROSTAN,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of  Layde, 
3}  miles  south-west  of  Cushendall,  barony  of  Lower 
Glenarm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Its  summit  has  an 
altitude  of  1,810  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

TROUGH,  a  barony  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
county  of  Monaghan,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded,  cn  the 
north-west,  the  north,  and  the  north-east,  by  the 
county  of  Tyrone ;  on  the  east,  by  the  county  of 
Armagh ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  Armagh 
and  the  barony  of  Monaghan  ;  and  on  the  south- 
west, by  the  barony  of  Monaghan.  Its  length, 
south  -  south  -  east  ward,  is  9}  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  6j ;  and  its  area  is  37,376  acres,  2  roods, 
25  perches, — of  which  292  acres,  1  rood,  27  perches 
are  water.  A  considerable  district  in  the  west  is 
part  of  the  Slieve-Beagh  mountains  [see  Sueve- 
Beagh]  ;  and  a  height  in  the  south,  called  Enagh- 
hill,  has  an  altitude  above  sea- level  of  359  feet. 
Trough  is  by  far  the  poorest  barony  in  the  county ; 
and  its  prevailing  soil  is  either  a  churlish,  stiff,  yel- 
low clay,  or  a  poor  spongy  loam,  lying  on  a  cold 
grit,  with  hardly  any  appearance  of  limestone ;  yet 
pleasant  districts  occur  around  Glasslough  and  Emy- 
vale,  and  along  the  route  of  the  mail-road  from  Dub- 
lin to  Londonderry.  The  Blackwater  river  traces 
the  chief  part  of  the  north-eastern  boundary;  and 


the  Mountain  river  rises  among  the  Slieve-Be«frh 
uplands  in  the  extreme  west,  and  flows  eastward 
through  the  interior.  The  seat  of  Trough-lodpe 
occurs  14  mile  south  by  west  of  Emy  vale;  and  is 
now  included  in  Mr.  Anketell's  fine  demesne  of 
Anketell's  Grove.  The  linen  manufacture  partially 
or  wholly  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion This  barony  contains  the  whole  of  the  parish. 

of  Donagh,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Krrigal-Trouirli. 
Its  principal  villages  are  Emy  vale  and  Glasslough. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  19,220;  in  1841,  18,709.  Houses 
3,290.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture. 
2,630;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  671;  in  other 
pursuits,  187.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  59  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
1,057  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  2,296 ;  on  mean* 
not  specified,  76.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write.  2,758 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,647;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3.832.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  960;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2.070;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  5,364. — Trough  lies  partly  within  the  Poor- 
law  union  of  Monaghan,  and  partly  within  that  of 
Clogher.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is 
£2.940;  and  of  these.  1,137  are  valued  under  £J>, 
—1,004,  under  £10,— 423,  under  £15,— 161,  under 
£20,-66,  under  £25,-33,  under  £30,-50.  under 
£40,-19,  under  £50,—  and  47,  at  and  above  £50. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£20,929  5s.  3d. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the 
grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1840,  were 
£1,862  9s.  lid.,  and  £1,228  Is.  4d.,— and  under  the 
grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1841,  £1,C03 
5s.  7d..  and  £1,085  9s.  5d. 

TRUBLY,  or  Tubbkrvuxe,  a  pariah  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Deece,  3  miles  east-north-east  of 
Trim,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  east-south- 
eastward, If  mile;  extreme  breadth,  i;  area,  854 
acres,  3  roods,  24  perches, — of  which  10  acres,  8 
perches  are  in  the  river  Boyne.  Pop.,  in  1831,  92 ; 
in  1841,  73.  Houses  12.  The  land  is  arable  ami 
good.  The  river  Boyne  describes  the  western  boun- 
dary.   The  road  from  Trim  to  Tara  passes  through 

the  interior  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Trim  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £46  3s.  Id.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  6,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  88 ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chnpcl,  nor  school. 

TRUGHENACKMY.  a  barony  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
the  barony  of  Clanmaurice ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Cork ;  on  the  south,  by 
the  barony  of  Magonihy  ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the 
barony  of  Corkaguiney,  and  the  bays  of  Tralee  and 
Ballyheigue.  Its  length,  westward,  is  22)  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  is  13  miles;  and  its  area  is 
195.752  acres.— of  which  602  acres  are  tideway.  It 
extends  quite  across  the  county ;  and  comprises 
conspicuous  and  characteristic  portions  of  both  the 
Kerry  highlands  and  the  Kerry  vales.  The  rivulets 
Feale,  Brenagb,  and  Blackwater,  and  the  crown- 
lands  of  Pobble-o'-Keefe,  form  toe  boundary  along 
the  east.  The  Stacks  mountains  and  the  Clanrud- 
dery  mountains  extend  along  the  northern  boundary; 
the  Slievemish  mountains  occupy  the  western  part 
of  the  southern  boundary  ;  and  a  principal  and  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  vast  alpine  region  of  the  three 
counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  district.  The  principal 
summits  in  the  north  are  Taylogh-hill,  Call  an,  En- 
aghadave.  Dearnabeg,  and  Knocknaglaglian  ;  the 
principal  in  the  east  are  Knockbrack,  Knockgagb, 
Knockmanaghan,   Knocknagossy,  Knoeklreaghan, 
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Loyal  ;    and  the  principal  in  the  south-west  are 
Slievemish,  Cahireonree,  and  Bautregaun, — the  last 
po^Kessing  an  altitude  of  '2,784  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    The  principal  low  grounds  arc  the  rales 
of  the  Maine  and  the  Fleskroe,  the  strath  of  Castle- 
Island,  the  valley  of  the  Lee,  the  plain  of  Ardfert, 
and  the  immediate  sea- board  of  the  bays  of  Tralee 
and  Hallyheigwe.    The  surface  of  the  barony  has,  in 
a  general  view,  been  described  as  "  comprising  a 
large  district  of  high  pasture- ground  where  tillage 
bas  hut  lately  been  introduced,  and  a  breadth  of  rich 
Mat  land  stretching  to  the  tea-coast,  and  interspersed 
with  some  deep  bogs."    One  of  the  voluminous  re- 
ports of  the  Poor  Inquiry,  published  in  1836,  ex- 
hibits detailed  and  valuable  information  respecting 
Trughenackmy,  the  chief  parts  of  which  will  be 
found  extracted  in  our  article  on  the  county  of 
Kr.au  v ,  and  the  remaining  portions  of  which,  so  far 
as  of  any  comparative  importance,  may  now  be  given 
in  a  brief  series  of  very  brief  excerpts.    M  The  soil 
on  the  low  grounds  is  a  rich  loam,  lying  on  a  rocky 
limestone  or  gravel,  and  perhaps  more  suitable  for 
pasture  than  corn,  as  the  wheat  it  bears  is  rarely  of 
good  quality;  it  will  produce  Urge  crops  of  that  grain, 
ami  also  of' oats  and  barley.    After  being  tilled  for 
some  years  it  quickly  forms  a  rich  turf,  even  under 
tbe  had  system  of  having  no  clover  or  grass  seeds 
sown."     "  Sheep  are  seldom  pa«tured  on  the  low 
ground  among  the  dairy  cows,  and  the  fields  conse- 
quently do  not  graze  evenly.  The  butter  is  principally 
of  the  first  ana  second  quality,  and  on  some  farms  is 
very  slightly  salted,  and  sent  by  steam  to  the  London 
market,  where  a  better  price  is  got  for  that  which 
i*  newly  made,  and  has  only  a  small  quantity  of  salt. 
The  general  system  of  dairy  management  is  consid- 
ered to  be  very  good."    "  The  Tithe  Composition 
Act  caused  much  pasture-ground  in  this  barony  to  be 
tilled,  by  equalizing  the  tithes  on  the  land  of  the 
Mime  quality,  whether  in  tillage  or  grass.  Its 
effect  11  1-*  perhaps  hardly  yet  ceased  on  uneven  land, 
and  pasture  lands,  bad  or  inconvenient  from  other 
causes,  are  still  being  broken  up."   "  The  reclaimed 
land  is  in  general  shallow  peat,  lying  on  clay  or 
gravel ;  but  little  pains  are  taken  to  mix  the  subsoil 
with  that  spongy  substance.    It  is  principally  more 
or  less  wet,  and  on  its  enclosures  very  imperfectly 
drained  by  ditches  and  open  furrows,  and,  except 
where  it  is  naturally  dry,  has  not  been  made  sound 
enough  to  work  with  a"  plough,  or  carry  cattle  in 
the  winter,  without  treading  or  injuring  the  sur- 
face.   Lime  has  been  used  extensively  and  most 
beneficially  in  this  cultivation,  and  on  even  and 
better  pieces  of  the  land  has  been  spread  on  the  na- 
tural surface,  and  made  meadow-ground  that  yields 
good  crops  of  coarse  hay,  but  is  very  insufficiently 
drained.'     "  Sea-sand  is  used  extensively  on  land 
near  the  coast,  and  is  considered  a  valuable  manure 
for  all  crops,  especially  on  bog  soil.    The  banks  of 
it  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  but  tbey  vary  much 
in  quality;  the  richest  contains  nearly  80  percent,  of 
broken  shells,  but  they  are  always  under  water;  and 
the  sand  must  be  got  by  dredging.    In  some  con- 
venient situations  good  sand  is  laid  on  the  shore  at 
2jd.  per  ton,  the  purchaser  finding  the  boat ;  30  tons 
per  statute  acre  are  often  laid  on  land,  and  repeated 
in  leas  quantities  with  every  course  of  crops.  Sea- 
weed is  not  plentiful  on  toe  shores  of  this  barony. 
It  is  let  with  the  farms  that  belong  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  shores,  but  there  are  rocks  under  water 
at  a  distance  from  the  land  where  it  may  be  cut  by 
any  person ;  some  quantity  is  thus  obtained  by  those 
who  have  no  shores,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  make 
it  plentiful  or  cheap."  **  A  disposition  to  give  leases 
ii  mill  prevalent  among  the  landlords  in  this  barony. 


In  numerous  instances  leases  evidently  have  pro- 
moted the  outlay  of  capital  by  the  tenants,  and  the 
most  improved  systems  of  farming  are  perhaps  only 
to  be  found  on  farms  leased  for  a  long  time,  and  on 
land  occupied  by  the  proprietors  j  still  there  are 
many  lowland  farms  under  leases  that  are  tilled  and 
treated  in  a  very  unprofitable  manner,  from  the  poverty 
or  want  of  skill  of  the  occupiers  j  and  the  advantage 
of  a  lease  is  apparent  rather  in  tbe  few  superior  in- 
instances  that  can  be  shown  than  in  a  visible  gen- 
eral superiority  over  holdings  at  will."  "  A  little 
land  is  still  held  in  common  by  several  tenants,  but 
that  tenure  is  equally  disliked  by  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, and  such  firms  have  yearly  been  divided  into 
several  lots."  "  The  farmers  and  labourers  of  this 
barony  have  better  prospects  before  them  than  many 
of  their  neighbours  in  adjoining  counties.  Tbe  en- 
closed land  has  not  been  exhausted  by  over-crop- 
ping, and  there  is  a  large  extent  of  new  ground  that 
ran  be  profitably  cultivated  with  great  facilities  of 
getting  lime  to  it  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  on  terms 
very  favourable  to  the  farmers,  from  the  situation 
and  number  of  the  bogs.  There  is  much  land  also 
along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  that  may  be  consider- 
ably improved  in  quality  by  embankments,  to  guard 
against  occasional  floods.  On  the  sea-shore  there  ia 
still  some  quantity  of  the  richest  alluvial  salt  marshes 
unimproved.  A  large  bank  is  in  progress,  which 
will  defend  250  acres,  now  of  little  or  no  value,  from 
being  flooded  in  high  spring  tides.  8everal  roads 
have  been  latterly  made  through  the  barony,  and 
from  its  central  situation  between  different  large 
towns,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  it  must  be 
crossed  by  other  lines  that  arc  in  contemplation." — 
This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Annngh, 
Ardfert,  Currans,  Kilcoleman,  Killeentierna,  and  Kil- 
lorglin,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballincus. 
lane,  Ballymacclligott,  Ballinahaglish,  Ballyseedv, 
Brosna,  Castle-Island,  Clogherbrien,  Dysert,  Fenit, 
Kilgarrylander,  Kiltallagh,  Noughaval,  O'Brennan, 
Ratass,  and  Tralee.  The  towns  and  chief  villages 
are  Tralee,  Castle -Island,  Blennerville,  Chapcl- 
town,  8cartaglin,  Currant,  Brackhill,  Milltown, 
Killorglin,  and  Castlemaine.  Pop.,  in  1831,  57,8*28  ; 
in  1841,  66,613.  Houses  10,205.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  8.482;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  2,104;  in  other  pursuits,  1,230.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  332 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  4,144;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  7.114  ;  on  means  not  specified,  326.  Males 
at  and  above  5  rears  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  10.011 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,640; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  15,201.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
5,161 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,856;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  21,030 — Trughen- 
ackmy  lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Tra- 
lee, and  partly  within  that  of  Killarney.  The  total 
number  of  valued  tenements  is  9,473 ;  and  of  these, 
5,687  are  valued  under  £5,-1,245,  under  £10,— 
71 1,  under  £15,-494,  under  £20,-321,  under  £25, 
—221,  under  £30,-309,  under  £40,-157,  under 
£50,— and  330,  at  and  above  £50. 

TRUMMERY,  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  and  a 
pillar-tower,  in  the  parish  of  Magheramesk,  barony 
of  Upper  Massarene,  co.  Antrim,  IHster.  They  are 
situated  on  the  touthem  verge  of  the  county,  \\ 
mile  south-east  of  Soldierstown,  and  5  west  by  south 
of  Lisburn.  The  church  and  the  tower  are  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  same  period,  as  large 
portions  of  sandstone  of  uniform  lithological  charac- 
ter are  used  indiscriminately  in  every  part  of  their 
masonry.  Excavations  were  made  in  the  bottom  of 
tbe  tower  in  June  1842,  and  terminated  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  skull  and  other  human  bones  j  and  this 
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fact,  combined  with  tbe  recent  discovery  of  similar 
remains  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pillar-tower*  of  Clones 
in  co.  Monaghan,  and  Ardmore  in  eo.  Waterford, 
has  been  strenuously  urged  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  pillar-towers  of  Ireland  are  sepulchral 
monuments.  The  ruins  of  the  old  church  measure 
48  feet  by  15  within  tbe  walls ;  the  west  gable  is 
nearly  entire,  and  contains  a  window  with  a  high 
pointed  arch, — the  only  window  which  the  edifice 
possessed ;  the  door  was  near  the  centre  of  the  south 
side,  and  is  now  represented  by  only  a  choked-up 
archway ;  and  the  ruin  of  a  small  apartment — tradi- 
tionally called  a  vault  or  crypt — is  attached  cross- 
ways  to  tbe  slender  remains  of  tbe  east  gable.  "  Be- 
hind the  gable,  at  its  junction  with  the  corner  of  the 
church,"  writes  a  well-informed  contributor  to  an 
extinct  periodical,  "  rose  the  tower. — a  cylinder  of 
graceful  proportions,  about  60  feet  high,  tastefully 
crowned  with  a  cupola  curiously  raised  on  a  frame  of 
basket-work,  the  rim  of  which  had  fitted  the  cir- 
cumference, the  diameter  being  nearly  fire  feet ; 
over  the  frame  was  spread  a  deep  covering  of  mortar 
in  which  were  closely  laid  thin  flags  of  limestone, 
regularly  decreasing  in  breadth  from  the  wall  up  to 
the  centre,  forming  a  light  and  firm  arch ;  over  this 
was  a  covering  of  mortar,  well  paved  with  limestone 
gravel ;  lastly,  a  coat  of  strong  cement  completed  the 
crown.  There  were  two  great  entrances  into  the 
tower— the  first,  a  low,  narrow,  strong  archway 
of  red  freestone,  opening  on  the  south,  through 
which  you  first  enter  the  church  ;  at  the  east  gable 
a  door  -led  to  the  apartment  alluded  to,  and  from 
thence  into  the  tower.  The  second  entrance  or 
doorway  was  right  over  the  archway,  about  5  feet 
high  by  three  wide;  handsomely  cased  with  yellow 
and  red  freestone,  at  the  height  of  six  feet  from  the 
floor.  To  the  right  of  the  arch,  as  you  entered,  sev- 
eral atones,  connected  with  the  wall  inside,  led  up 
to  tbe  door.  A  few  feet  from  the  ground  were  two 
loop-holes,  one  due  cast,  the  other  north-west,  well 
cased  with  freestone.  About  three  feet  under  the 
crown  were  two  square  holes,  east  and  west;  over 
each  jutted  a  flag  of  freestone,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  rain  that  fell  on  the  crown  trickling 
down  and  injuring  the  ends  of  an  oak  beam  that 
crossed  the  tower  ;  tbe  beam  fell  in  the  memory  of 
two  respectable  men  yet  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  was  called  the  Bell-tree.  About  the  middle 
of  the  tower,  inside,  were  some  square  holes,  but 
from  their  scattered  situation  they  could  not  have 
served  the  purpose  of  joists.  The  outer  work  of 
the  tower  was  of  undressed  but  well  chosen  land- 
stones, — that  rule  by  masons  called  breaking  tbe 
joint,  quite  neglected, — yet  the  inside  wrought  with 
the  strictest  order,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
freestone  used ;  perhaps  this  has  led  some  into  an  error 
those  who  have  asserted  the  tower  was  composed  of 
a  double  wall,  but  it  was  no  more  than  tbe  common 
thickness  of  such  works — scarcely  S  feet.  In  the 
adjoining  townland,  at  a  short  distance,  was  the  fort 
of  Innislochlin,  which  commanded  the  oft-disputed 
pass  of  Kilwarlin ;  it  is  said  this  fort  was  garrisoned 
by  an  army  in  1641.  About  equidistant  is  the  ham- 
let of  Soldicrstown,  which  bad  a  barrack  in  that 
year  for  two  companies  of  foot  soldiers  and  a  troop 
of  horse.  Tradition  says,  those  troops,  bringing 
some  field-pieces  to  an  adjoining  eminence,  beat  down 
the  church ;  from  the  situation  of  the  tower  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escape,  consequently  a  great 
breach  was  made  in  the  side  next  the  church,  but 
only  in  the  outer  half  of  the  tower  wall.  Nature, 
as  if  willing  to  bide  the  breach  from  the  eye  of  the 
curious  visitant,  bestowed  on  it  a  strong  covering  of 
ivy,  which  gave  it  a  truly  romantic  appearance  ,  about 
20  years  past,  a  wretch  wantonly  cut  the  roots,  the 


ivy  died,  and  tearing  it  off  for  fuel,  many  of  the 
stones  were  loosened ;  these  were  beat  out  by  mis- 
chievous boys,  still  loosening  others  till  tbe  breach 
almost  met  round;  yet  a  few  straggling  stones  seemed 
struggling  to  support  the  mighty  mass,  until  tbe  lat- 
ter end  of  October  1828,  a  thoughtless  youth  beat 
out  these  supporters ;  a  short  time  after,  this  venerable 
monument  oi  antiquity,  that  for  generations  arrested 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  became,  what  it  now  appears, 
a  heap  of  ruins." 

TRUSKMORE,  a  mountain  in  the  pariah  of  Row- 
in  ver,  barony  of  Carbcry,  co.  81igo,  Connaught. 
It  forms  the  culminating  part  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  extends  from  Benbulben  to  Glenade;  and 
it  sends  a  large  portion  of  its  eastern  declivities  bc- 

Cird  the  boundary-line  of  Sligo  into  tbe  county  of 
it  rim.  Its  summit  is  situated  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  co.  Sligo,  2  miles  north  of  the  beautiful  lake  of 
Glencar,  and  has  an  altitude  of  2,113  feet  above  the 
level  of  tbe  sea.    See  Glencar  and  Benbulben. 

TRYBANE,  a  small  fishing  harbour  in  the  bay  of 
Killybcgs,  l>etween  tbe  harbours  of  Killybegs  and 
Ballyotherland,  barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  has  a  very  in- 
different quay;  but  it  possesses  important  natural 
advantages,  and  is  easily  capable  of  material  im- 
provement. Trybane  is  a  coast-guard  station ;  and, 
in  1836,  the  district  of  this  station,  situated  between 
the  district  of  Killybegs  on  tbe  west  and  that  of 
Durin  on  the  east,  had  employed  in  the  fisheries 
1,035  fishermen,  4  open  sail-boats,  and  176  row- 
boats. 

TRYBANE-MUCKRAS,  a  small  fishing  harbour 
at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Glen 
collumbkill,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrigan  Head, 
barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  has  no 
quay  and  a  difficult  landing-place;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  want  of  a  pier,  several  boats  have  been 
lost. 

TRYENACH.    See  Trawknagh. 

TRYVETT,  or  Travkt,  a  parish  in  the  baronies 
of  Ratoath  and  Skreen,  2  miles  north  of  Dunshaugh- 
lin,  co.  Meatb,  Leinster.  Length,  in  tbe  direction 
of  south-east  by  east,  3f  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
21.  Area  of  the  Ratoath  section,  1,207  acres,  1 
rood,  12  perches;  of  the  Skreen  section,  2,962  acres, 
1  rood,  27  perches.  Pop.  of  tbe  whole,  in  1831, 
418 ;  in  1841,  416.  Houses  71.  Pop.  of  tbe  Skreen 
section,  in  1831,  341  .  in  1841,  263.  House*  44. 
The  surface  consists  of  some  of  tbe  best  land  in  tbe 
kingdom.  The  principal  residences  are  Grange- 
house  and  Gerrardstown-house.  The  roads  from 
Dunsbaughlin  to  Skreen  and  Navan,  and  that  from 
Ratoath  to  Skreen,  pass  through  the  interior. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Meatb.  Titbe 
composition,  £200  5s.  The  rectories  of  Tryvett 
and  Kilbrrw  [see  that  article"),  constitute  the  ben- 
efice of  Tryvett.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  2. 
Pop.,  in  1831, 769.  Gross  income,  £410  15s. ;  nett, 
£323  15s.  lid.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church 
is  situated  in  Kilbrew.  In  1834,  tbe  Protestants  of 
tbe  parish  amounted  to  17.  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  414;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  41,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  751 ;  and  there  was  no  school. 

TUAM,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Ballymoe, 
Clare,  and  Dunmore,  co.  G  si  way,  Connaugbt.  The 
Clare  and  the  Dunmore  sections  contain  the  city  of 
Tdam:  see  next  article.  Length,  west-north-west- 
ward, 8  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  7  j ; — but  these  mea- 
surements include  a  detached  district  of  the  parish 
of  Liskeevy  and  three  detached  districts  of  the  par- 
ish of  Dunmore,  which  lie  isolated  within  tbe  limits 
of  the  parish  of  Tuam.  Area  of  the  Ballymoe  sec- 
tion, 2,316  acres,  31  perches, — of  which  93  acres.  I 
rood,  22  perches  are  water.    Area  of  the  Clare  sec- 
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tion,  5.819  acres,  3  roods,  3  perches, -of  which  153 
acres,  22  perches  are  in  Lough  Clonkeen.    Area  of 
the   Dunmore  section,  16,879  acres,  3  roods,  21 
perches, — of  which  40  acres,  2  roods,  32  perches  arc 
water,  and  7  acres,  4  perches  lie  detached.    Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  14,219, 
but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  in 
1841,13,425.    Houses  2,360.    Pop.  of  the  Bally, 
moe  section,  in  1831,  518;  in  1841,542.  Houses 
100.     Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Clare  sec 
tion,  in  1831,  1.863;  in  1841.  1,855.    Houses  332. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Dunmore  section, 
in  1831,  4,955;  in  1841,4.904.    Houses  872.  The 
surface  contains  many  swells,  undulating  ridges,  and 
variously  shaped  hillocks,  and  possesses  numerous 
little  districts  of  pleaxaiit  verdure,  ornate  wood,  and 
especially  tillage  cultivation;  yet  it  aggregately  pre- 
sents  a  dismally  flat,  bleak,  morassy,  ana  repulsive 
appearance,  and,  to  a  stranger  from  any  region  of 
natural  picturesqueness,  romance,  or  beauty, -is  al- 
most as  depressing  to  the  fancy  as  the  fens  of  the 
east  of  England.     The  loftiest  grounds  are  two 
heights  of  respectively  238  and  182  feet  of  altitude 
above  sea-level,  the  former  in  the  northern  district, 
and  the  second  1^  mile  south-east  of  the  town. 
Turloughs  and  sinking  rivulets  abound ;  and  the 
former  are  generally  constituted  by  prolonged  or 
seasonal  winter  floods,  in  flat  and  featureless  por- 
tions of  the  course  of  streams,  and  are  singular- 
ly staring  and  ungraceful  features  in  the  landscape. 
The  grand  draining  stream  of  the  parish  is  the  Clare, 
— sometimes  called  the  Tuam  nver, — one  of  the 
most  noted  streams  in  Ireland  for  turloughs— and 
not  a  little  noted  also  for  its  dives  into  the  earth, 
and  long  runs  through  natural  limestone  tunnels. 
Heath,  morass,  brown  bog,  and  spongy  meadows, 
are  so  fearfully  spreading  and  abundant  as  to  render 
Wjrc  portions  of  the  parish  almost  utterly  impervious, 
and  to  convert  them,  at  certain  seasons,  into  strong 
fastnesses,  akin  in  character  to  those  which  disgraced 
and  encumbered  so  large  a  portion  of  Ireland  previous 
to  the  age  of  cultivation  and  social  order.  The 
public  roads  athwart  the  parish,  however,  are  well 
made  and  in  excellent  condition.    The  principal 
lakes  are  Levally  in  the  north-east,  and  about  half 
of  Clooukeeii  in  the  south.    The  principal  hamlets 
are  Levally,  Cloonderane,  Cloonascragh,  Clashroc, 
Kilmore,  Cloonfush,  Killealaun,  Newtown-Morisk, 
Riukapean,  and  Beagh;  but  the  habitations  which 
compose  the  hamlets,  as  well  as  the  more  dispersed 
houses  of  the  peasantry,  are,  in  general,  sheer  huts, 
— the  lowest  and  most  miserable  abodes  of  squalid- 
ness  and  destitution.     The  principal  country  resi- 
dences are  Gardenfield-houae,  Carnaun-house,  Cas- 
tletown-house,  Carrowrevagh  -  house,  Queensfort- 
house,  Queensfurt-lodge,  Wilfort- cottage,  and  Bir- 
mingham-house.  The  other  chief  objects  of  interest 
in  the  rural  districts  are  a  ruined  castle  in  the  north, 
a  ruined  uunnery  in  the  south,  two  forts  in  the  south, 
and  a  chapel-of-ease  at  Levally.     The  mail-road 
from  Dubun  to  Westport  passes  through  the  inte- 
rior; and  various  roads  radiate  from  the  town — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £379  4s.  7&d. ;  glebe, 
£28.    The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £195 
2s.  7|d. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  the  vicars-choral  of 
Tuam  cathedral.    The  vicarages  of  Tuam,  Clare- 

TCAX,    KliCONLA,    K  ii.ua  N  si  >v.    LlSKEEVT,  and 

Addebcoolk,  [see  these  articles,]  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Tuam.  Length,  11|  miles;  breadth,  T\. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  27,902.  Gross  income,  £741  16s. 
2}a. ;  nett,  £625  15s.  2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  one  of  the  vicar-choral- 
ships  of  the  cathedral.  Two  curates  receive  each  a 
■alary  of  £75.    The  parochial  church  is  situated  in 


the  town  of  Tuam,  and  serves  as  the  cathedral  of 
the  diocese.  Sittings  400;  attendance  250.  The 
chapel-of-ease  at  Levally  is  simply  a  scbool- 
hoiiKe,  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship. 
Sittings  50;  attendance  50.  There  is  a  church  also 
in  Kilconla.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  or  cathe- 
dral in  the  town  of  Tuam  is  served  by  4  officiates, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  8,01)0  at  three  services. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Courtown  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  1,000  to  2,000.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  at  Wood-Quay  and  Belclare  have  an 
attendance  of  respectively  about  300  and  about  800; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  united  to  the  chapel  of  Corrofin,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmocrean.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
also  in  Addergoole,  Liskeevy,  Kilconla,  and  Kilban- 
non.  In  1834.  the  Protestant*  of  the  parish  of  Tuam 
amounted  to  428,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  14,51 1 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  533,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to 29,380;  28  daily  schools  in  the  parish  bad 
on  tbeir  books  904  boys  ana  335  girls ;  and  40  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  1,416  boys  and  666 girls.  One 
of  the  schools  in  the  parish  was  salaried  with  £35 
a- year  and  other  advantages  from  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam;  one,  with  £15  from  the  National  Board, 
and  £15  and  other  advantages  from  subscription; 
one,  with  £15  from  the  National  Board,  and  £10 
and  other  advantages  from  subscription;  and  one, 
with  £10  from  the  National  Board  ;_and  one  was 
the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St.  Jarlath,  situated 
in  the  town  of  Tuam,  conducted  by  6  professors,  and 
supported  by  £2  a-year  from  each  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  clergyman  in  the  diocese,  £26  5s.  from 
each  lay  hoarder,  £18  lis  from  each  ecclesiastical 
boarder,  £4  from  each  lay  day  scholar,  and  £3  8s. 
from  each  ecclesiastical  day  scholar. 

TUAM,  one  of  two  denominations  of  a  bog,  in  the 
parishes  of  Tuam  and  Cummer,  barony  of  Clare,  co. 
Gal  way,  Counaught.  The  other  denomination  is 
Ballinderry.  The  bog  extends  from  the  western 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Tuam,  to  a  point  3  miles 
south  of  the  town,  and  comprises  an  area  of  4,306 
acres.  It-  altitude  above  high-water  level  in  Galway 
bay  is  119)  feet.  "  This  bog,"  reported  Mr.  Jones 
in  1814,  is  very  firm,  and  one  of  the  best  circum- 
stanced bogs  in  this  district  for  improvement,  having 
the  Castlemoyle  river  running  through  it,  and  a  lake 
or  turlough  on  the  west  side,  both  of  which  would 
receive  the  waters  of  the  bog.  The  islands  that  are  in 
it  nearly  divide  it  into  two  parts,  from  north  to  south, 
near  Tuam,  and  adjoining  the  road  to  Clonthower- 
Derry.  Mr.  Morris  has  improved  about  20  acres. 
The  under  st  rata  are  limestone,  rock,  gravel,  and  marl. 
The  method  taken  to  reclaim  this  bog  was  by  spread- 
ing the  gravel  on  the  surface  after  it  had  been  pretty 
well  drained,  and  then  planting  potatoes  on  it ,  when 
these  were  dug  out,  more  gravel  was  spread,  and  oats 
sown,  and  produced  a  most  excellent  and  abundant 
crop.  This  improvement  took  place,  as  I  was  inform- 
ed, in  the  space  of  about  3  years.  On  the  reclaimed  part 
there  is  a  small  plantation  of  alder,  ash,  and  sycamore, 
which  is  in  a  very  thriving  state.  The  process  of 
burning  the  surface  of  such  bogs  as  are  improved  in 
this  part  of  the  country  very  frequently  does  not  take 
place ;  the  principal  cause  of  which  I  conceive  may 
he,  that  very  little  rape  is  cultivated,  for  which 
ashes  are  deemed  more  beneficial  in  the  first  instance 
than  gravel  or  clay.  The  bog  is  averagely  25  feet 
deep."    Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £5,980  10s. 

TUAM, 

An  episcopal,  market,  and  post  town,  the  ecclesias- 
tical metropolis  of  Connaugbt,  and  formerly  a  par- 
liamentary borough,  in  the  parish  of  Tuam,  and  bar- 
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onies  of  Clare  and  Dunmore,  eo.  Gal  way,  Connaught. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Clare,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nwd  from  Dun  more  to  Gal  way  with  the  mail- 
road  from  Dublin  to  Westport,  7^  mile*  south-west 
by  south  of  Dunmore,  0  east-north-east  of  Head- 
ford,  10|  north-west  by  west  of  Monivae,  11}  south- 
east of  Hoi! >  mount,  14}  east-south -east  of  Ballin- 
robe,  15  west-north- west  of  Castle  -  Blakcney,  16 
north-north-cast  of  Galway,  20}  south-west  of  Cas- 
tlerea,  20}  west-north-west  of  Ahascragh,  2ft},  south- 
east of  Castlebar,  27  west-north- west  of  Ballinasloe, 
84  south-west  of  Boyle,  34}  south-east  by  south  of 
Westport,  and  99J  west  of  Dublin. 

Environs.']— The  general  character  of  the  environs 
of  the  town  "has  already  been  indicated  in  our  notice 
of  the  parish.  The  country  immediately  adjoining 
the  Dublin  and  Westport  mail-road  exhibits  some 
amenities ;  yet  even  this  is  totally  destitute  of  pic- 
turesquencss,  and  not  a  little  encumbered  with  bog 
and  morass ;  and  the  country  for  miles  distant  in  all 
other  directions  is  such  a  dismal  series  of  swamps, 
turloughs,  bogs,  and  dripping  corn-fields,  as  no  man 
of  ideality  can  gaze  upon  without  feeling  as  if  he 
were  suddenly  seized  with  ague.  "  Neither  Tuam 
nor  it  environs,"  says  the  graphic  writer  of  the  Tour 
in  Connaught,  "are  attractive  for  a  day's  sojourn, 
not  to  speak  of  a  life's  residence.  Here  is  a  town, 
once  a  borough,  and  in  all  likelihood  to  be  a  borough 
again,  an  archiepiscopal  see,  the  residence  of  two 
niu^t  reverend  lords,  with  a  population  of  15, (XK), 
and  yet  there  is  no  public  walk,  no  library,  either 
circulating  or  stationary,  but  (and  I  use  the  words 
of  Dutton,  the  author  of  the  Statistical  Survey  of 
Galway)  '  there  is  a  billiard-room,  and  over  it  a 
reading-room,  (that  is,  I  suppose,  a  room  where 
there  may  be  one  or  two  Dublin  papers,  one  or  two 
provincial,  an  almanack,  and  a  racing  calendar,)  which 
is  a  great  relief  to  many  shopkeepers,  as  it  takes 
nwny  from  them  that  great  nuisance  in  country  towns, 
idle  loungers,  who  fill  their  shops,  and  frighten  away 
many  timid  country  people,  especially  women.  Valu- 
able sue  this  for  a  library!  The  country,  as  you 
leave  Tuam  on  the  way  to  Headford,  is  exceedingly 
ugly ;  on  your  left  you  see  a  low  flat  with  a  desolate 
lake,  whose  waters  flow  towards  Galway.  I  scarcely 
could  bring  mvself  to  believe  that  a  lake  could  be  an 
uffly  thing  until  I  saw  some  of  those  in  Galway  and 
Mayo,  surrounded  by  the  dreary  rockiness  of  the 
uncovered  limestone  wastes,  or  by  the  brown  deso- 
lation of  the  bog ;  and  a  turlough  is  still  worse ;  that 
is,  a  depressed  basin  of  the  limestone  district,  which 
in  winter  is  covered  with  water,  but  which,  as  there 
is  no  outlet,  becomes  dry  in  summer  by  evaporation, 
or  by  a  swallow  (as  it  is  called)  in  the  centre,  leaving 
a  whitish  clayey  soil,  covered  with  a  coarse  weedy 
herbage,  on  which  depasture  a  flock  of  ragged  mangy 
sheep,  or  of  plucked  uncomfortable  geese.  I  do  not 
know  which  would  be  the  greater  purgatory  to  mc, 
— to  drawl  out  life  in  a  town  like  Tuam,  or  sigh 
it  away  by  the  side  of  a  turlough  in  its  vicinity :  I 
believe  I  would  prefer  the  latter.* " 

Interior  of  the  Town.  ] — Tuam,  as  to  at  once  site, 
alignment,  and  architecture,  is  but  too  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  it*  environs.  Its  site 
possesses  one  or  two  undulations,  which  relieve  it 
from  absolute  monotony ;  yet,  in  a  general  view,  it 
is  low,  flat,  and  altogether  insipid.  Its  alignment 
compresses  a  portion  of  the  best  houses  into  a  com- 
pact town-centre,  and  admits  of  their  disposition, 
partially  at  least,  into  rather  spacious  street-line ; 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  at  once  straggling, 
sinuous,  and  irregular,  to  a  degree  utterly  incom- 
patible with  comfort,  neatness,  or  even  ordinary  con- 
venience. Its  architecture — if  public  buildings,  the 
principal  private  residences,  and  a  few  business  and 


central  tenements  be  excepted— is  literally  horrible. 
Tuam,  in  fact — if  its  magnitude,  pretensions,  and 
ecciesiasiicai  importance  oe  tax  en  into  account— is 
by  far  the  worst  built  town  in  Ireland.   Of  1,056  in- 
habited bouses  which  it  contained  in  1841,  no  fewer 
than  825  were  mere  mud  cabins,  and  each  of  so  many 
of  these  mud  cabins  as  51 1  bad  only  one  apartment  ( 
We  can  state  also,  on  the  authority  of  accurate, 
though  not  official  enumeration,  that,  in  the  year 
1834,  about  one-third  of  all  the  inhabited  housea 
were  either  totally  destitute  of  windows,  or  pos- 
sessed only  little  apertures,  stuffed  with  old  hats, 
straw,  or  other  materials,  not  less  indicative  of  poverty 
than  incapable  of  transmitting  light.    The  town,  in- 
deed, has  recently  experienced  considerable  improve- 
ment, in  the  partial  widening  of  streets,  the  acces- 
sion of  a  few  good  houses,  and  the  sweeping  away 
of  a  portion  of  the  grosser  features  of  its  filth  and 
penury ;  yet,  even  in  spite  of  this  improvement,  it 
continues  to  be  most  emphatically  a  poverty-stricken 
town,— a  chaos  of  horrid  huts  radiating  out  ui  stream  » 
from  a  nucleus  of  orderly  and  tolerable  dwellings. 
The  compact  part  of  the  town  measures  about  350 
yards  from  south  to  north,  and  from  130  to  350  from 
east  to  west ;  it  is  bounded,  on  the  south,  by  Mary's- 
Abbeyand  the  police  barrack, — on  the  west,  by  the 
cathedral,  the  old  church,  and  the  old  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel, — on  the  north,  by  the  river  Clare, — and. 
on  the  east,  by  the  episcopal  demesne,  the  archiepis- 
copal residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
and  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral ;  it  consists  of  a  small,  central,  open  area, 
around  the  market-house,  and  five  streets  radiating 
from  that  area  toward  the  south-ea«t,  the  south-west, 
the  west,  the  north,  and  the  east ;  and  it  may,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  be  pronounced  pretty  well  edificed,  or  com- 
paratively free  from  the  squalid  and  mere  cabin  charac- 
ter of  the  rest  of  the  town.  The  south-eastward  street 
leads  out  the  thoroughfare  to  Ballinasloe  and  Dublin ; 
but,  immediately  on  leaving  the  compact  town,  sub- 
sides into  open  road,  overlooked  only  by  the  gaol,  the 
court-house,  the  glebe-house,  and  one  or  two  other 
buildings.    The  south-westward  street  leads  out  the 
thoroughfare  to  Athenry  ;  and,  on  leaving  the  com- 
pact town,  it  describes  a  curvature  of  300  yards  to- 
ward the  west, — is  partially  edificed  over  that  curva- 
ture with  cabins, — is  winged  on  the  south  with  the 
barrack,  and  with  a  group  of  lanes  measuring  about 
150  yards  by  100, — sends  off  a  street  of  cabins  250 
yards  in  length,  curvingly  north-west  ward,  to  com- 
municate with  the  thoroughfare  to  Galway, — and 
suddenly  deflects  to  the  south-south-west,  and  car- 
ries along  a  street  of  cabins  360  yards  in  that  direc- 
tion upon  the  thoroughfare  to  Athenry.    The  west- 
ward street,  after  leaving  the  compact  town,  is  nearly 
unedificed  over  a  distance  of  280  yards,  or  till  it  falls 
upon  the  communicating  street  of  cabins  from  the 
preceding  outlet ;  and  it  then  sends  a  street  of  cabins 
about  9fl0  yards  west- south- westward,  along  the 
thoroughfare  to  Galway.    The  northward  street 
leads  out  the  thoroughfare  to  the  county  of  Mayo, 
nnd  is  connected  by  a  stone-bridge  with  a  suburb  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Clare;  and  this  suburb 
consists  principally  of  a  street  about  140  yards  in 
length,  and  somewhat  parallel  with  the  river, — a 
one-sided  street,  450  yards  in  length,  extending 
north-north-eastward,  close  to  the  bishop  of  Tuam 's 
demesne,  and  along  the  road  to  Balliugaddy, — and  a 
curving  street  of  280  yards  in  length,  northward  and 
north-westward,  along  the  road  to  Hollvmount  and 
Castlebar,  and  continuing  to  be  partially  or  strag- 
glingly  edificed  over  a  further  distance  of  900  yards. 
The  eastward  street  leads  out  the  thoroughfare  to 
Dunmore ;  and,  after  passing  on  the  north  side  the 
entrance  to  the  bishop  of  Tuam*  demesne,  and  wi 
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the  south  aide  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop's  re- 
sidence, the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St.  Jar-lath, 
and  the  end  of  the  lane  which  leads  up  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cathedral,  it  sends  eastward,  but  not 
strictly  in  a  straight  line,  a  street  of  cabins,  about 
1 .000  yards  in  length.  The  town,  on  to  every  ex- 
tremity  which  we  have  specified,  is  wholly  situated 
within  the  municipal  boundaries ;  and  then,  as  re- 
presented upon  a  map,  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  small 
nucleus  or  main  body,  and  of  long,  sprawling,  strag- 
gling, miserable  outlets,  which  look  as  if  wandering 
away  to  hide  their  misery  in  the  surrounding  bogs 
and  turlomrhs. 

Public  Buildings.') — Monastic  writers  say  that  an 
abbey  was  founded  at  Tuain  so  early  as  the  year 
487.  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  the 
church  of  this  abbey  was  made  a  cathedral  or  the 
•eat  of  a  diocese,  by  St.  Jarlath,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century;  that  the  nucleus  of  the  city  of  Tuam 
was  built  around  the  cathedral,  or  adjacent  to  it,  in 
honour  of  St.  Jarlath  ;  and  that  the  remains  of  the 
saint  were  preserved,  at  the  city  in  a  chapel  called 
Temple-na-serin,  *  the  Church  of  the  Shrine.'  In 
1  NO,  the  priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  fouaded 
■t  Tuam,  by  Tirdelvac  O'Connor,  king  of  Ireland ; 
and  on  the  general  dissolution  of  monasteries,  it 
was  granted  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Clanricardc ;  but  to 
what  order  of  monks  or  friars  it  belonged  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  Either  in  the  reign  of  John, 
ur  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  an 
ahhey  for  Premomtratensian  canons  was  founded  at 
Tuam  by  one  of  the  family  of  De  Burgh.  The 
atone  cross  of  Tuam,  now  a  neglected  and  dilapidated 
monument,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimen*  of  the  struc- 
tures of  its  class  any  where  to  be  found  in  Ireland. 
The  castle  of  Tuam  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  various  irrcat  and  inacnilicent  edifices  erected 
during  the  stormy  reign  of  Roderick  O'Connor  ;  and 
it  popularly  bore  the  name  of  the  Wonderful-castle, 
— not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  because  it 
was  the  first  edifice  of  its  class  erected  in  Ireland, — 
but  because  it  displayed  a  novel  style,  and  possessed 
very  great  strength.  It  was  built  in  the  Norman 
fashion  of  the  period,  and  consisted  of  a  strong  keep, 
with  an  extensive  court-yard,  surrounded  by  out- 
works, with  towers  at  the  angles,  and  protected  by 
a  deep  fosse,  into  which  the  water  of  the  river  Clare 
was  forced  to  flow.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Jarlath 
was  also  re-edified  by  the  founder  of  the  castle.  But 
all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Tuam,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  city,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1244.  The  present  cathedral  of  the  Protestant 
diocese  of  Tuam  is  only  part  of  the  original  structure, 
designed  on  a  comparatively  extensive  scale  ;  and  it 
is  an  ancient  and  neat,  but  somewhat  small  structure, 
adorned  externally  with  a  tower  and  spire,  and  fitted 
up  internally,  and  in  a  neat  but  not  showy  manner, 
with  the  usual  appliances  of  a  cathedral.  The  old 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  very  plain  building.  The 
present  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  one  of  the  cost- 
liest, best  designed,  best  executed,  and  most  magni- 
ficent modern  Gothic  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
three  kingdoms ;  it  was  long  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion under  the  late  archbishop  Kelly,  and  wan  brought 
to  completion  by  the  present  archbishop  Mac  Hale  ; 
it  was  the  product  not  alone  of  Roman  Catholic  zeal 
and  liberality  throughout  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  and 
partially  throughout  Ireland,  but  of  large  and  opulent 
donations  by  many  wealthy  professing  Protestants, 
including  one  or  two  members  of  the  royal  family  ; 
it  was  constructed  and  embellished  with  the  most 
durable  and  ornamental  materials,  inclusive  of  some 
blocks  of  choice  marble  from  Italy ;  it  exhibits, 
both  externally  and  internally,  all  the  principal  and 
many  of  the  minute  or  accessory  features  of  the  old 

ill 


pointed  or  Saracenic  style  of  architecture ;  and  it 
displays,  to  the  surrounding  landscape,  an  imposii  g 
cruciform  mass,  pierced  with  mullioned  windows 
ribbed  with  graduated  buttresses,  bristled  with 
carved  pinnacles,  and  surmounted  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  its  nave  and  transept  with  a  parapeted,  pinna- 
cled, and  arch-pierced  quadrangular  tower.  "  Arch- 
bishop MacHale,"  remarked  the  author  of  the  Tour 
in  Connaupht,  in  allusion  to  the  Wonderful-castle 
or  Castrum  mirificum  of  King  Roderick  O'Connor, 
"  Archbishop  MacHale  is  determined  to  have  his 
'  Basilica  Mirifiea.'  The  whole  Established  church, 
with  all  its  tithes  and  church-lands,  with  all  the 
machinery  of  its  ecclesiastical  boards,  nay  more,  with 
all  the  private  and  public  influence  of  its  valuable 
clergy,  could  not  raise  such  a  splendid  edifice  as  this." 
The  magnificent  pile  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  long 
swell  or  undulation  of  ground,  on  the  south-eastern 
outskirts  of  the  town  ;  it  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  circumjacent  flat  country,  and  is  it- 
self seen  on  all  sides  from  a  considerable  distance  ; 
and  when  beheld  from  the  east  in  such  grouping  that 
the  town  is  hid  from  the  view,  it  has  a  most  noble 
and  picturesque  effect ;  but  when  seen,  or  even 
thought  of,  in  association  with  the  streets  and  gather- 
ings of  squalid  hovels  in  its  vicinity,  its  very  bril- 
liance does  not  more  dazzle  the  imagination  than 
astonish  and  disgust  the  moral  feelings. — The  palace 
or  diocesan  house  of  the  bishop  of  Tuam  is  situated 
in  the  immediate  north-eastern  vicinity  of  the  com- 
pact portion  of  the  town,  and  is  a  commodious  but 
quite  plain  structure ;  and  the  demesne,  which  sur- 
rounds it,  and  spreads  away  from  behind  it,  is  bisected 
by  the  Clare  river,  possesses  a  pleasant  aggregation 
and  disposition  of  wood,  and  contributes  a  very  agree- 
able feature  to  the  scenery  of  both  the  town  itself, 
and  its  environs.  The  residence  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  is  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Protectant  bishop's  demesne,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  and  it  is  a  neat  and 
sufficiently  capacious,  yet  comparatively  unpretend- 
ing house,  immediately  overlooking  the  thorough- 
fare, and  without  any  attached  demesne.  The  col- 
lege of  St.  Jarlath,  or  Roman  Catholic  boarding  and 
day  school,  principally  for  the  training  of  young  men 
for  official  situations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
is  a  large  plain  building,  adjacent  to  the  archbishop's 
residence.  Sec  Tpam  (Pamsii  or).  The  market- 
house  is  a  plain  and  rather  ricketty  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  serves  the  purposes  of  read- 
ing-room, assembly-room,  and  civil  miscellanea. 
The  bridewell  contains  the  usual  accommodation  of 
temporary  prisons,  sufficient  for  the  separate  impri- 
sonment of  the  sexes ;  and  it  is  in  good  order,  and 
has  always  been  correctly  kept.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  bridewell  during  1643  was  £18  9s.  3d. 
for  salary  to  the  keeper,  and  £39  Ss.  4d.  for  sub- 
sistence, fuel,  and  incidents.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  a  Presentation  nunnery,  a  court-house, 
a  barrack,  a  bridge,  several  schools,  and  a  work- 
bouse, — the  last  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  next 
section. 

Poor-law  Union.'] — The  Tuam  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  75th,  and  was  declared  on  Sept.  19, 
1839.  It  lies  wholly  within  the  county  of  Galway, 
and  comprehends  an  area  of  135,233  acres,  which 
contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  74,155.  Its  electoral 
divisions,  together  with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831, 
are  Tuam,  14,381;  Cummer,  3,695;  Annaghdown, 
2,851;  Heudford,  7.400;  Downpatriek.  6,308 ;  Clare- 
Tuam,  3,199;  Kiibatnton,  5,416;  Lisgeevy,  6,494; 
Dunmore,  6,240 ;  Cloonbern,  6,414 ;  Killereran, 
4,643;  Abbey,  4,696;  and  Monivea,  2,418.  The 
number  of  ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  re- 
spectively 10  and  31 ;  and  of  the  latter,  6  are  electn! 
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by  the  division  of  Tuam,  3  by  each  of  the  divisions 
of  Headford,  Downpatrick.  Lugeevy,  Dunmore,  ar.d 
Cloonbern,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Kilbannon, 
Killerenui,  and  Abbey,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other 
divisions.  The  barony  of  Ballymoe  contains  the 
whole  of  the  division  of  Cloonbern,  and  part  of  that 
of  Tuam  ;  the  barony  of  Dunmore  contains  the  whole 
of  the  divisions  of  Lisgeevy  and  Dunmore,  and  part 
of  the  divisions  of  Tuam,  Kilbannon.  and  Killereran; 
the  barony  of  Clare  contains  the  whole  of  the  divi- 
aions  of  Cummer,  Annaghdown,  Headford,  Down- 
patrick, and  Clare- Tuam,  and  part  of  the  divisions 
of  Tuam,  Kilbannon,  Killereran,  Abbey,  and  Moni- 
vea ;  and  the  barony  of  Tyaqtiin  contains  part  of  the 
divisions  of  Killereran,  Abbey,  and  Monivea.  The 
number  of  valued  tenements  in  the  Bully  moo  dis- 
tricts is  991, — in  the  Clare  districts,  4,430, — in  the 
Dunmore  districts,  4,059, — in  the  Tyaquin  districts, 
968, — in  the  entire  union,  10,448  ;  and  of  this  total, 
7,074  are  valued  under  £5,-1,952,  under  £10.— 
503,  under  £15,-234,  under  £20,— 105,  under  £25, 
—62,  under  £30,-97,  under  £40,-74,  under  £50, 
— and  287,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual 
value  of  the  property  rated  is  £86,286  0a.  5Jd.;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  10,448 ;  and  of  these, 
1,643  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
1,692.  not  exceeding  £2,-1,597.  not  exceeding  £3, 
—1,207,  not  exceeding  £4,— and  968,  not  exceeding 
£5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  July  2, 
1840, — to  be  completed  in  June  1841, — to  cost 
£6,700  for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,400  for 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  7 
acres,  1  rood,  3  perches,  obtained  for  £300  of  pur- 
chase-money and  an  annual  rent  of  £10  Is.  1 1  ;<l., — 
and  to  contain  accommodation  for  800  paupers.  The 
total  expenditure  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,112 
19s.  5d. ;  and  at  that  date,  the  workhouse  was  not 
opened  for  the  admission  of  paupers.  The  medical 
dispensaries  within  the  union  are  dispensaries  at 
Tuam,  Dunmore,  Headford,  Milltown,  and  Monivea ; 
and,  in  1840-41,  they  received  £546  0s.  6d.  from 
subscription,  £546  0s.  6d.  from  public  grants,  and 
£16  7s.  7d.  from  other  sources,  expended  £617  10s. 
in  salaries  to  medical  officers,  £305  12s.  5jd.  for 
medicines,  and  £161  4s.  lOJd.  for  contingencies,  and 
administered  to  19,873  patients.  The  Tuiun  dispen- 
sary serves  for  a  district  of  110,090  acres,  with  a 
pop.  of  39,450;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  expended  £342 
7s.  lljd.,  and  administered  to  7,912  patients. 

Trade.] — Tuam,  as  a  seat  of  trade,  has  made 
more  improvement  during  the  last  few  years  than 
any  other  inland  town  of  Connaugbt ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
required  to  make  very  large  improvement  in  order 
to  shake  off  the  lethargy  which  appeared  long  to 
characterise  it.  Its  weekly  markets  are  the  scene 
of  very  extensive  traffic,  in  the  disposal  and  purchase 
of  agricultural  produce;  and  its  daily  retail  business 
is  extensive  in  the  supply  of  a  great  and  populous 
circumjacent  country.  The  operation  of  the  Church 
Reform  Act,  in  enabling  the  townspeople  to  obtain 
long  tenures  from  the  see  of  Tuam,  appears  to  have 
been  very  beneficial.  So  vast  a  thoroughfare  pours 
through  the  town  from  the  west  of  Connaughtto  the 
centre  and  the  east  of  Ireland  as  to  have  occasioned 
Tuam  to  be  termed  '  the  Gate  of  Mayo.'  The  town 
has  an  extensive  brewerv,  several  tan-yards,  several 
dour-mills,  some  manufactures  of  linen  and  coarse 
canvass,  two  inns  and  posting  establishments,  a  loan 
fund,  and  a  branch-office  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Ireland.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday ; 
and  fairs  arc  held  on  May  10,  July  4,  Oct.  19  and 
20,  and  Dec.  15.  A  weekly  newspaper,  called  the 
Tuam  Herald,  is  published  on  Saturday.  The  pub- 
lic conveyances  in  1838  were  a  car  to  Ballinasloe,  a 
coach  to  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal  at  Bal.ina-  ^ 


aloe,  a  car  to  Ballinrobe,  a  mail-car  to  Dunmore,  a 
mail-car  to  Headford,  a  car  to  Westport,  a  car  and  a 
mail-coach  to  Gal  way,  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit 
between  Westport  and  Ballinasloe.  In  1843,  the 
Tuam  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £746,  circulated 
£2,998  in  1,323  loans,  realized  a  nett  profit  of  £4 
13s.  9d.,  and  belonged  to  15  proprietors. 

Municiital  Affairs.]— Tuam  was  incorporated  by 
charter  of  1 1  James  I. ;  and  it  hat  also  a  charter  of  4 
James  II.  The  old  limits  of  the  borough  were 
neither  defined  by  charter  nor  ascertained  by  peram- 
bulations, yet  were  understood  to  extend  about  2 
miles  around  the  town  ;  and  the  limits  proposed  for 
the  new  arrangement  include  all  the  straggling  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  all  the  intervening  open 
spaces,  yet  pass  in  straight  lines  from  point  to  point 
at  the  extremities  of  the  outskirts.  The  corpora- 
tion, according  to  charter,  is  called,  "  The  Sovereign, 
Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough 
of  Tuam,"  and  consists  of  a  sovereign,  12  free  bur- 
gesses, and  a  commonalty.  The  officers  named  in 
the  charters  are  the  sovereign,  the  burgesses,  and  2 
Serjeants -at- mace ;  and  other  officers,  statedly  or 
occasionally  appointed,  are  a  town-clerk,  a  recorder, 
a  treasurer,  constables,  scavengers,  inspectors  of 
markets,  a  bellman,  and  a  weigh-master.    The  sov- 

pears  to  have  received  the  entire  corporation  re- 
venues, subject  to  certain  payments  to  the  other 
officers,  and  to  the  expenses  of  an  entertainment  to 
the  corporation ;  and,  in  1833,  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  £50  a- year.  In  1833,  the  number 
of  free  burgesses  continued  to  be  complete ;  but  no 
freemen  were  regularly  admitted  as  such,  excepting 
one  honorary  freeman,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea. 
"  At  the  period  of  the  Legislative  Union,"  said  the 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  1833, 
"the  borough  of  Tuam  was  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Hon.  Walter  Yelverton,  and  John,  Lord  Clan- 
morris;  and  the  sum  of  £1,000  was  paid  to  the  for- 
mer, and  £14,000  to  the  trustee  in  the  marriage 
settlement  of  the  latter,  as  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  privilege  of  sending  mcmlters  to  parlia- 
ment. The  corporation  has  since  become  indepen- 
dent; and,  in  the  year  1811,  the  entire  body  of 
the  burgesses  was  voluntarily  changed.  On  the  30th 
September  in  that  year,  seven  burgesses  having 
resigned,  their  places  were  filled  by  persons  elected 
by  the  remaining  5  then  present,  ana  the  new  bur- 
gesses being  sworn,  those  5  then  immediately  re- 
signed, and  the  number  was  soon  afterwards  completed 
by  new  elections.  It  was  resolved  by  the  sovereign 
and  burgesses,  in  1818,  that  no  second  member  of 
the  same  family  or  connection  should  be  elected  a 
burgess;  but  the  resolution  was  rescinded  in  1822. 
Of  the  present  burgesses,  it  was  stated  to  us  that 
there  are  two  families,  of  each  of  which  there  are  two 
burgesses  ;  that  four  of  the  burgesses  are  nearly  re- 
lated ;  and  that  there  is  a  family  connection  through 
them  all.  The  office  is  sometimes  canvassed  for. 
The  sovereign  and  burgesses  of  Tuam  are  all,  with 
one  exception,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which 
is  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  and  persons 
in  trade.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  there  are  not  now 
any  religious  or  political  prejudices  in  the  election  of 
burgesses,  but  that  within  the  last  few  years  great 
efforts  have  been  made  by  individual  burgesses  to 
have  their  own  friends  elected,  in  order  to  have  a 
majority.  The  free  burgesses  have  not  any  emolu- 
ments; "they  are  exempt  from  the  tolls  and  customs 
claimed  by  the  corporation ;  some  take  advantage  of 
the  privilege,  others  do  not.  They  have  not  indi- 
vidually any  functions  or  duties  to  perform,  but, 
with  the  sovereign,  they  constitute  the  select  or 
governing  body  of  the  corporation.    *   *    No  par- 
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tieular  individual  can  be  pointed  out  as  exercising 
paramount  influence  in  the  corporation  since  the 
change  of  its  members  in  1811,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  sovereign  and  free  burgesses  are  of  a  more 

Cpular  character  than  those  of  any  other  corporate 
dy  which  we  have  visited.  The  admission  of  tie 
commonalty  to  some  share  in  the  corporate  proceed- 
ings, and  the  perfect  freedom  from  religious  distinc- 
tion between  the  free  burgesses  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  community,  are  strongly  calculated  to 
prevent  the  dissension  which  too  commonly  prevails 
in  other  places  between  the  corporation  so  called  and 
the  inhabitants.  But  without  evincing  that  marked 
hostility  to  be  found  elsewhere,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tuam  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  present 
constitution  of  the  municipal  body  ;  and  tbey  natur- 
ally object  to  the  power  of  self-election  vested  in 
the  free  burgessea,  which  in  practice  leads  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  commonalty  from  all  control  over  the 
details  of  corporate  business,  and  the  application  of 
the  corporate  revenues.  It  seems  to  be  considered 
that  the  number  of  free  burgesses  is  too  small,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  as  an  improvement,  that  they 
should  be  increased  to  24.  We  found  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  corporation  to  its 
being  constituted:  on  more  popular  principles ;  and 
one  of  the  free  burgesses  stated  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  inhabitants  was  to  share  in  corporate 

Cvileges,  and  of  the  burgesses  to  extend  those  privi- 
es to  them.  The  present  legal  condition  of  the 
corporation  is  doubtful.  Repeated  instances  occur 
of  elections  of  free  burgesses  and  sovereigns  by  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  number  of  free  bur- 
gesses. The  resignation  of  7  free  burgesses  in  181 1 
left  but  5  remaining,  thereby  in  fact  dissolving  the 
corporation,  if  the  minority  was  legally  competent 
to  accept  those  resignations.  The  subsequent  elec- 
tions were  by  those  5.  and  afterwards  by  the  per- 
sons whom  they  had  elected.  The  proceedings  to 
disfranchise  the  non-resident  free  burgesses  in  1817, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  much 
regularity ;  in  one  instance  only  5,  in  others  only  6 
were  present,  including  the  sovereign,  until  the  num- 
bers were  increased  by  those  elected  in  room  of  the 
disfranchised  members.  The  giving  to  the  inhabit- 
ants as  the  commonalty,  without  any  form  of  actual 
admission  to  the  freedom  of  the  borough,  the  right 
of  voting  at  elections,  on  vacancies  happening  in  the 
sovereign's  year  of  office,  does  not  seem  warranted, 
even  by  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  charter,  which 
gives  to  such  persons  an  inchoate  title  to  their  free- 
dom, and  there  are  not,  in  fact,  any  other  freemen 
to  represent  the  commonalty  on  such  occasions." 
The  revenues  of  the  corporation  are  derived  solely 
from  tolls  and  customs  at  markets  and  fairs ;  hut  no 
regular  accounts  of  either  them  or  the  expenditure 
appear  to  have  been  latterly  kept.  The  corporation 
does  not  exercise  any  criminal  jurisdiction.  A  bor- 
ough-court was  formerly  held  every  Wednesday,  but 
was  discontinued  in  1826.  No  manor-court  is  held 
within  the  borough.  A  court  of  quarter-sessions  is 
held  twice  a-year;  and  a  court  of  petty-sessions, 
every  Wednesday.  Tuam  is  the  head-quarters  of 
one  of  the  7  districts  of  the  constabulary  of  the  west 
riding  of  the  county  of  Galway.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  repaired  by  county  presentment. 

Statistics.]— Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1831,  6,883 ;  in 
1841.  6,034.  Houses  1,056.  Area  of  the  barony 
of  Dunmore  section,  311  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3, 1 1 1 ;  in  1841,  2,433.  Houses  444.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  142;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  235;  in  other  pursuits,  116.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  18 ; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  205;  on  their  own  manual 
r,  200;  on  means  not  specified,  70. 


and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
321  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  150;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  533.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  188 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  190;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  784.— Area  of  the  barony  of  Clare 
section,  456  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,772;  in  1841, 
3,601.  Houses  612.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  201 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  246 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  268.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  56 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  265 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  233 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  161.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  626;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  159;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  699.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  435 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  214;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  1.035.  . 

Episcopal  History.'] — The  bisnopric  of  Tuam  is 
usually  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century 
by  St.  Jarlath,  and  to  have  been  under  the  incum- 
bency of  a  regular  series  of  Milesian  prelates,  wbo 
rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Ferdomnach,  Eugene  Mae- 
Clerig,  Muschad  O'Niac,  and  others  equally  wild 
and  unpronounceable.  The  see,  however,  is  little 
if  at  all  known  to  authentic  record  till  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century ;  and  then  it  bursts  distinctly  and 
permanently  into  new.  In  1150,  Maurice  or  Murc- 
dach  O'Dubbai,  bishop  of  Tuam,  died;  and  he  bore 
so  high  a  reputation  that  the  annalists  say,  "in  him 
Ireland  died."  Edan  O'Hoisin  became  bishop  in 
1150,  and  died  in  1161.  "  Cardinal  Paparo  invested 
bim  with  the  pall  in  the  year  1152,  at  the  synod  of 
K when  the  following  7  suffragan  bishops  were 
assigned  to  him,  viz.,  the  bishops  of  Mayo,  Killalla, 
Clonfert,  Achonry,  Cluan,  and  Duach  [Kilmacdu- 
aghj  ;  of  which  number  the  see  of  Mayo  was  after- 
wards united  to  Tuam,  as  was  also  the  see  of  Enagb- 
dune  [Annaghdownl.  This  last  see  is  omitted  in 
the  distribution  made  at  that  time ;  the  union  of  it 
to  Tuam,  or  the  converting  of  it  into  a  parish-church, 
being  probably  then  in  contemplation.  The  see  of 
Roscommon  also  was  afterwards  translated  to  that 
of  El  phi  n ;  while  the  see  of  Cluan  or  Clonmacnoise 
was  annexed  to  that  of  Armagh,  after  a  very  pro- 
tracted suit  upon  the  matter  at  the  court  of  Rome." 
Catholicus  or  Cadla  O'Dubhai  became  archbishop  in 
1161,  assisted  at  the  second  council  of  Latcran  in 
1 179.  and  died  in  1201 .  Felix  O'Ruardan,  a  Cister- 
cian monk,  and  uncle  to  Roderick  O'Connor,  became 
archbishop  in  1201.  and  resigned  in  1235.  Marian 
O'Lagnan,  dean  of  Tuam,  became  archbishop  in 
1235,  went  to  Rome  for  confirmation  of  his  dignity, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  died  in  1249, 
at  Athlone.  Florence  MacFlin.  chancellor  of  Tuam, 
and  sub-deacon  of  the  Pope,  became  archbishop  in 
1250,  took  possession  of  both  the  office  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  see  of  Annaghdown,  and  died  in 
1256.  "  There  is  extant  a  remarkable  petition  of 
this  archbishop  to  King  Henry  III.,  wherein  he  sug- 
gests, 'that  the  church  of  Enachdune  was  but  a 
parish -church  belonging  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Tuam,  but  was  made  a  bishopric  by  the  king's  pre- 
senting two  bishops  to  it.'  The  petition  goes  on  to 
say,  4  that  the  archbishop  had  procured  a  bull  from 
the  Pope  to  reduce  it  to  a  parish-church  as  before.' 
And  the  praver  of  the  petition  was  for  the  king's 
confirmation  of  the  Pope's  bull.  The  king  granted 
what  he  bad  desired,  on  condition  that  he  would 
yield  a  parcel  of  land  within  the  town,  whereon  to 
build  a  castle,  by  way  of  exchange  for  other  lands  of 
equal  value,  to  be  settled  on  the  church  in  lieu  of  it. 
This  was  in  the  vear  1252.  And  yet  we  shall  see 
that  controversies'were  carried  on  for  76  years  after, 
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ng  the  bishopric  of  Enaghdune,  during  which 
time  the  king's  assent  frequently  occurs  to  election* 
for  that  see.    About  the  year  1255,  he  took  a  jour- 
ney to  England,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  Kil- 
lalla,  on  the  behalf  of  himself  and  his  suffragans,  toge- 
ther with  other  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  to 
complain  to  the  king  of  many  grievances.  Where- 
upon the  king  issued  a  writ  to  his  son,  prince  Ed- 
ward, to  whom  he  had  made  a  donation  of  Ireland, 
commanding  him  to  call  together  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots  the  barons,  judges,  and  all  the  great 
men.  and  by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Fitx-Jeffry, 
Lord-justice  of  Ireland,  and  other  discreet  men  of 
the  council,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  grievances 
complained  of.    Our  author  adds,  '  what  remedy  the 
bishop  met  with  I  know  not ;  nor  any  one  else  I  be- 
lieve.' "    Walter  De  Salem  was  made  archbishop  in 
1257,  by  papal  provision,  and  in  spite  of  the  elec- 
tion of  another  by  both  the  chapter  and  the  king  ; 
but  he  died  so  soon  after  thnt  he  never  beheld  his 
see.   Thomas  O'Connor,  bishop  of  Elphin,  was  made 
archbishop  in  1259,  and  died  in  1279.    Stephen  of 
Fulburn,  a  native  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  bishop  of 
Waterford,  was  made  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  1286, 
by  papal  provision,  and  in  defiance  of  two  other 
elections,  and  died  in  1288.    "  Fulburn  was  of  the 
order  of  Knights  Hospitallers.    This  knight  had  a 
sharp  conflict  with,  and  gained  a  victory  over,  John 
De  Ufford,  who  had  been  elected  bishop  of  Enagh- 
dune,  and  bad  obtained  the  royal  assent,  on  March 
16,  1282.    While  he  was  bishop  of  Waterford,  he 
was  made  Lord-justice  of  Ireland ;  and  though  re- 
moved in  the  year  following,  he  again  entered  upon 
that  office  in  1282,  upon  the  resignation  of  Robert 
De  Ufford."     William  De  Birmingham,  son  of  the 
dynast  or  petty  prince  of  Athenry,  became  arch- 
bishop in  1289,  and  died  in  131 1.    "lie  was  obliged, 
however,  to  submit  contentedly  to  one  Gill>ert,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  who  was  quartered  upon  his  sees 
as  bishop  of  Enaghdune  ;  while  Gilbert  himself  was 
fined,  and  made  to  pay  £300,  because  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  remaining  one  without  the  king's  pre- 
vious license,  and  had  not  had  his  subsequent  as- 
sent."  Malachy  Mac.Eda,  bishop  of  Elphin,  became 
archbishop  in  1313 ;  he  recovered  the  see  of  Enagh- 
dune or  Annaghdown,  and  governed  it  during  20 
years  after  it  had  been  held  by  Gilbert  and  three 
successors  during  about  as  long  a  period ;  and  he 
died  in  1348.     Thomas  O'Carrol,  archdeacon  of 
Cashel,  and  canon  of  Ardfert,  was  made  archbishop 
of  Tuam  in  1349,  by  papal  provision  and  in  defiance 
of  the  previous  election  of  Robert  De  Birmingham ; 
he  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other  sees,  but  would 
not  accept  them  because  the  appointments  were  un- 
accompanied by  papal  provision;  and,  in  1305,  he 
was  translated  by  the  Pope  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Cashel.    John  O'Grada,  archdeacon  of  Cashel,  be- 
came archbishop  of  Tuam  in  I3A5,  and  died  at  Lim- 
erick in  1371.    Gregory,  bishop  of  Elphin,  became 
archbishop  in  1372,  and  died  in  1384.  Gregory 
O'Moghan  was  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  by  the 
anti-Pope  Clement  VII.,  in  1385.  but  was  deprived 
by  Pope  Urban  VI.  in  1386.    William  O'Cormacain 
was  made  archbishop  by  papal  provision  in  1386;  he 
suffered  much  from  his  deprived  predecessor,  Gre- 
gory O'Moghan;  he  was  forcibly  translated  to  the 
see  of  Clonfert  by  Boniface  IX.,  to  make  room  for 
his  successor  in  1394 ;  but  he  sank  into  great  depres- 
sion, neglected  to  accept  his  hull  of  translation,  and 
speedily  died.    Maurice  O'Kclly,  bishop  of  Clonfert, 
was  made  archbishop  in  1394,  and  died  in  1407 ;  and 
during  his  incumbency,  the  bishopric  of  Annagh- 
down was  once  more  detached  from  Tuam,  to  con- 
tinue separate  during  two  or  three  incumbencies. 
John  Babynghc,  a  Dominican  friar, 


bishop  by  papal  provision  in  1410, 
Cornelius,  a  Franciscan  friar,  bees 


in  141 1, 
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papal  provision  in  1411.    John  Baterley  or  Barley 
became  archbishop  by  papal  provision  in  1427 ;  ard 
he  is  said  to  have  published  many  works,  which  aU 
perished.    Thomas  O' Kelly,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  be- 
came archbishop  bv  papal  provision  in  1438,  and  died 
in  1441.   John  De  Burgo  became  archbishop  in  1441. 
and  died  in  1450.    Donat  O'Murry  or  Imurry,  an 
Augustinian  canon,  became  archbishop  by  papal  pro- 
vision in  1458,  founded  the  wardenship  of  Gal  way, 
with  its  college  of  a  warden  and  vicars,  and  died 
about  1484.    William  Shivy  or  Joy  became  arch- 
bishop by  papal  provision  in  1485,  and  died  in  1501. 
Philip  Pmson,  an  English  Franciscan  friar,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  archbishopric  at  the  instance  of  Henry 
VII.  in  1503,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Rome  three  days 
after  his  appointment.    Maurice  De  Portu  or  O'ri- 
hely,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Padua,  and  had  assisted  at  the  first  and  second  ses- 
sions of  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1512,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Tuam  by  papal  provision  in  1506,  died 
in  1513,  and  was  surnamed  Flos-Mundi,  'the  dower 
of  the  world.'    Thomas  O'Mullaly  or  Laly  became 
archbishop  in  1513,  presided  at  a  synod  at  Galway 
the  canons  of  which  are  lost,  and  died  in  1536. 
Christopher  Bodekine,  bishop  of  Kilmacduagb.  be- 
came  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  1536.  and  died  in  1572. 
William  Laly  or  Mullalv,  dean  of  Tuam,  became 
archbishop  in  1573,  held  also  the  sec  of  Annagh- 
down wit  li  his  archbishopric,  made  a  nearly  success- 
ful effort  to  hold  also  in  comtnendam  the  sees  of 
Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  and  died  in  1595.  Ne- 
hemiah  Donellan  became  archbishop  in  1595,  and 
voluntarily  resigned  in  1609.    William  Daniel,  trr* 
surer  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Tuam  in  1609,  translated  into  the 
Irish  language  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  also  a  good  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  died  in  1628.    Randolph  Barlow,  dean 
of  Christ-church,  Dublin,  and  archdeacon  of  Meath, 
was  made  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  1629,  and  died 
in  1637.     Richard  Boyle,  who  had  been  archdea- 
con of  Limerick,  dean  of  Waterford,  and  bishop  of 
Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  and  was  brother  to  Michael, 
bishop  of  Waterford,  became  archbishop  of  Tuam  in 
1638,  and  died  in  1644.    John  Maxwell,  bishop  of 
Killalla  and  Achonry,  and  previously  bishop  of  Ro*s 
in  Scotland,  was  made  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  1645, 
and  died  in  1646.    "He  died  of  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment from  the  confusion  of  the  times.  Burnet 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  eminent  parts, 
also  that  of  an  excellent  preacher.    But  he  add*, 
that  by  his  forwardness  and  too  great  aspiring,  he 
had  been  the  instrument  of  that  which  brought  cm 
all  the  disorders  of  Scotland."     Samuel  Pullen, 
chancellor1  of  Cashel  and  dean  of  Clonfert,  liecame 
archbishop  in  1660,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  arch" 
bishops  who  held  the  see  of  Kilfenora  in  commendam 
with  that  of  Tuam,  and  died  in  1667.    John  Parker, 
bishop  of  Elphin,  became  archbishop  of  Tuam  in 
1667,  and  was  translated  to  the  sec  of  Dublin  in 
1678.    John  Vesey,  bishop  of  Limerick,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Tuam  in  1678,  and  died  in  17! 
With  bis  archbishopric  he  held  also  the  quarta  pert 
"  ,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  the 
revenues  of  every  clergyman  in  the  diocese,  payable 
to  the  archbishop.    On  being  driven  from  his  see 
and  country  by  the  rigours  of  Tyrconnel's  govern- 
ment, Vesey  found  refuge  in  Loudon,  where  he 
served  a  lectureship  at  the  salary  of  £40  a  year. 
While  in  the  former  possession  of  his  see,  he  had 
been  called  into  the  privy  council.    He  lived  after- 
wards to  be  three  times  one  of  the  Lords-justices  of 
Ireland,  being  joined  in  commission,  in  1712,  with 
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Sir  Constat! tine  Phips,  lord-chancellor,  —in  1714,  with 
the  primate  Lindsay  and  the  same  Phips, — and  in  the 
same  year,  with  Robert  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
in  conjunction  with  Archbishop  King."  Edward 
Svnge,  bishop  of  Raphoe,  was  made  archbishop  of 
Tuam  in  1716;  he  resigned  the  quartapars  archiepis- 
eopalis,  which  his  predecessors  had  for  along  periou  en- 
joyed ;  and  he  also  procured  an  act  of  parliament  for 
permanently  alienating  the  quarta  pars  from  the  see. 
Dr.  Josiah  Hort,  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh, 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Tuam  in  1742 ;  Dr.  John 
Ryder,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  was  appointed 
in  1752;  Dr.  Jemmot  Browne  was  appointed  in 
1 775 ;  Dr.  Joseph  Dean  Bourkc,  bishop  of  Leigh- 
lin,  was  appointed  in  1782;  Dr.  William  Beresford, 
bishop  of  Ossory.  was  appointed  in  1794  ;  the  Hon. 
William  Le  Poer  Trench,  D.D.,  a  pious  and  learned 
man,  and  bishop  of  Elphin,  was  appointed  in  1819; 
and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Plunket,  D.D.,  son  of  Lord 
Plunket,  was  appointed  in  1839. 

The  Diocese.] — The  see  of  Ardagh,  suffragan  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  was  held  in  commen- 
dain  with  the  see  of  Tuam  by  Dr.  Hort  in  1744,  and 
by  his  successors  down  to  the  recently  deceased  Dr. 
Le  Poer  Trench.  The  Church  Reform  act  dissolved 
the  connection  between  Tuam  and  Ardagh,  annihi- 
lated the  archiepiscopal  dignity  of  Tuam,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  diocese  of  Tuam  the  dioceses  of  Kil- 
lalla  and  Achonry.  Dr.  Trench,  therefore,  was  the 
last  Protestant  archbishop  of  Tuam  ;  and  Dr.  Plun- 
ket is  bishop  of  Tuam,  Killalla,  and  Achonry.  The 
gross  and  the  nett  episcopal  income  of  Tuam,  upon 
the  average  of  8  years  ending  in  1831,  was  respec- 
tively £5,020  Is.  3jd.,  and  £4,018  17s.  9Jd. ;  the 
gross  and  the  nett  episcopal  income  of  Ardagh,  held 
in  commendam  with  Tuam,  was  respectively  £3,186 
2s.  6|d.,  and  £2,977  lis.  3d.;  and  the  episcopal 
income  of  the  united  sees  of  Tuam,  Killalla,  and 
Achonry,  under  the  new  arrangement,  is  £5,000. 
The  economy  estate  of  the  cathedral  is  the  only  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  in  their 
corporate  capacity ;  and  the  annual  average  income 
from  it,  in  1831,  was  £174  10s.  lOJd.  The  dean,  in 
1831,  derived  a  gross  income  of  x680  15s.  2d.  from 
his  corps  of  9  sinecure  rectories  or  part- rectories ; 
and  held  also  the  prebendal  benefice  of  Ballymore, 
in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  The  provost  derived  a  gross 
income  of  £426  4s.  7d.  from  his  corps  of  7  sinecure 
rectories ;  and  held  also  the  benefice  of  Monanimy, 
in  the  dio.  of  Clogher,  and  the  benefice  of  Feon- 
agh,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  By  order  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  privy  council,  dated  Nov.  23,  1843, 


the  revenues  of  the  provost  ship,  which  were  sus- 
pended by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  have 
been  disappropriated,  and  distributed  to  the  amount 
of  £182  8s.  2jd.  amongst  the  vicarages  of  the  par- 
ishes, within  which  the  rent-charges  arose,  and  the 
residue  transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  archdeacon  received  an  income  of 
£240  from  his  corps  of  4  sinecure  rectories ;  and 
held  also  the  benefices,  forming  the  corps  of  the 
chancellorship  of  the  cathedral  of  Limerick,  and  the 
benefices  of  Clonmel  and  Templerobin,  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloyne.  The  prebendary  of  Kilmean  received  £75 
from  his  corps  of  Kilmean  prebend ;  and  held  also 
the  benefice  of  Oranmore,  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam,  and 
a  vicar  choralship,  and  a  minor-canonry  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's cathedral,  Dublin.  The  prebendary  of  Killy- 
begs  received  £144  6s.  from  his  corps  of  11  sine- 
cure rectories  or  part-rectories.  The  prebendary  of 
Taghsaxon  received  £7  10s.  from  his  corps  of  Tagh- 
saxon  prebend;  and  held  also  the  chaplaincies  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  of  one  of  the  garrison  chapels 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  office  of  catechist  to 
the  school  of  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin. 


The  prebendary  of  Kilmoylan  received  £154  from 
his  corps  of  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Kilmoylan  ;  and 
held  also  the  benefices  of  Kilmoylan  vicarage,  Moy- 
lougb,  Aghiart,  and  Kilmacrcnan,  in  the  dio.  of 
Tuam.  The  prebendary  of  Kilmainmore  received 
£410  from  the  corps  of  his  prebend  ;  and  held  also 
the  benefices  of  Kilmainbeg  and  Moor^aga,  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuam.  The  prebendary  of  Balla  received 
£190  from  the  corps  of  his  prebend  ;  and  held  also 
the  benefices  of  Roslec  and  Minola,  in  the  dio.  of 
Tuam.  The  prebendary  of  Faldown  received  £102 
lis.  8d.  from  the  corps  of  his  prebend;  and  held 
also  the  sinecure  prebend  of  Ballinoulter,  in  the  dio. 
of  Clonfert,  the  sinecure  archdeaconry  of  Ardagh, 
the  benefice  of  Athenry,  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam,  the 
united  benefices  of  Dunlier,  Moylavy,  Dysert,  Kip- 
pock,  Drumcar,  and  Monasterboice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Armagh,  and  the  office  of  vicar-general  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Clonfert  and  Kilinacduagh.  The  pre- 
bendary of  Lackagh  received  £100  from  the  corps 
nd ;  and  held  also  the  benefice  of  Cloon, 


of  his  prebend ; 
in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh. 

The  diocese  of  Tuam  is  the  largest  in  Ireland ; 
and  comprises  a  great  portion  of  co.  Galway,  a  great 
portion  of  co.  Mayo,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
co.  Roscommon.  It  extends  from  A  chill- Head  and 
Slyne-Head  on  the  west,  to  the  river  Shannon  be- 
low Athlone  on  the  east;  and  from  the  Nephin 
mountains  and  Lough  Conn  on  the  north,  to  the  bay 
of  Galway  on  the  south ;  yet  it  becomes  compara- 
tively narrow  as  it  approaches  the  east,  and  it  makes 
its  terminating  approach  to  the  confines  of  Leinster, 
by  means  of  a  small  district  which  lies  slightly  de- 
tached beyond  an  intersecting  sweep  of  the  diocese 
of  Clonfert.  Its  length  is  GO  Irish  or  77  statute 
miles ;  its  breadth  is  50  Irish  or  63  statute  miles ; 
its  area  is  974,879  acres,  3  roods,  34  perches ;  and 
its  population  in  1831  was  446,703.  Dr.  Beaufort — 
estimating  its  superficial  extent  at  1, 135,750  acres, 
and  the  number  of  its  parishes  and  churches  at  re- 
spectively 89  and  24 — assigns  675,250  acres,  49 
parishes,  and  12  churches  to  the  county  of  Galway, 
424,700  acres,  37  parishes,  and  11  churches  to  the 
county  of  Mayo,  and  35,700  acres,  3  parishes,  and  1 
church  to  the  county  of  Roscommon.  The  number 
of  parishes  in  the  diocese  is  91  ;  of  benefices,  33 ; 
of  resident  incumbents,  22 ;  of  non-resident  incum- 
bents, 11.  Tithe  compositions  belonging  to  the 
benefices,  £16,464  16s.  7id.  ;  glebes,  £723  7s.  5Jd. 
Gross  incomes,  £17,637  2s.  2d. ;  nett,  £15,296  6s. 
6}d.  Patron  of  1  benefice,  the  Crown  ;  of  28,  the 
diocesan  ;  of  2,  incumbents ;  of  1,  lay  parties  ;  of  1 , 
alternate  parties.  Appropriate  tithes,  £1,777  4a. 
OJd.  ;  impropriate  tithes,  £713  10s.  7d.  Number  of 
stipendiary  curates,  21  ;  aggregate  amount  of  their 
salaries,  £1,503  Is.  Old.  Number  of  churches,  31  ; 
sittings  7,130.  Cost  of  building  18,  building  and 
enlarging  or  repairing  2,  enlarging  3,  and  repairing  1 
of  the  churches,  £17.847  15s.  4d.,— of  which  £8,040 
13s.  9fcd.  were  gifts  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits,  £7,976  6s.  2d.  were  lent  by  that  Board, 
£553  16s.  lid.  were  private  donations,  and  £1,000 
were  raised  by  parochinl  assessment.  Number  of 
churches,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Instruction,  31  ;  of  other  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  18;  of 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  4 ;  of  meeting-bouses 
belonging  to  other  bodies  of  Protestant  dissenters,  6 ; 
of  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  134.  In  1834,  the  popu- 
lation consisted  of  9,619  Churchmen,  367  Presby- 
terians, 65  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  467,970 
Roman  Catholics  ;  1  benefice  contained  no  member 
of  the  Established  church,  1  contained  not  more 
than  20  members  of  the  Established  church,  each  of 
2  not  more  than  50,  each  of  5  not  more  than  100 
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«ach  of  13  not  more  than  200,  each  of  6  not  more 
than  500,  each  of  3  not  more  than  1.000,  and  each  of 
3  between  1 ,000  and  2,000.  In  the  same  year,  370 
daily  schools,  which  made  returns  of  their  attend* 
anee,  had  on  their  books  16,247  boys,  8,020  girls, 
and  476  children  whose  sex  was  not  specified ;  83 
daily  schools,  which  made  no  returns  of  their  attend- 
ance, were  computed  to  be  attended  by  5,361 
scholars ;  308  of  the  total  number  of  schools  were 
supported  wholly  by  fees ;  and  of  145  which  were 
supported  or  aided  by  endowment  or  subscription, 
51  were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  1 
with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  2 
with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  8roith,  7  with  the  Kil- 
dare  Place  Society,  and  16  with  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society. 

The  Province.^ — Though  the  Protestant  province 
or  archbishopric  of  Tuaro  has  ceased  to  exist,  yet  it 
■till  figures  prominently  in  history,  it  contributes  its 
limiU  to  recent  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  compara- 
tively great  value,  and  it  was  identical  in  extent 
with  the  existing  Roman  Catholic  province  of  Tuatn; 
and  on  all  these  accounts,  but  especially  for  sake  of 
the  second,  it  claims  separate  and  distinct  notice. 
The  bishoprics  suffragan  to  Tuam  at  the  date  of  the 
Church  Reform  act  were  Killalla,  Achonry,  Elphin, 
Cloufert,  and  Kilmacduagh  ;  but  Achonry  was  an- 
nexed to  Killalla,  and  Kilmacduagh  was  annexed  to 
Cloufert,  so  that  there  were  only  3  suffragan  bishops. 
The  wardenshipof  Galway  was,  and  continues  to  be, 
in  moat  respects,  a  jurisdiction  of  a  character  nearly 
akin  to  episcopal ;  and  hence  the  warden  of  Galway 
was,  in  a  sense,  a  fourth  suffragan  ;  but,  in  all  gen- 
eral or  cumulative  statistics,  this  wardensbip  is 
usually  treated  as  simply  one  of  the  benefices  of  the 

diocese  of  Tuam  Area  of  the  province,  2,431,81X1 

acres,  1  rood,  9]  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,169,685. 
Number  of  parishes,  278;  of  benefices,  102;  of  re- 
sident incumbents,  76.  Tithe  compositions  belong, 
ing  to  the  benefices,  £39,100  19s. ;  glebes,  £2,816 
5s.  4d.  Gross  income,  £42,738  19s.  3d.;  nett, 
£36.892  2s.  1  }d.  Patron  of  5  benefices,  the  Crown ; 
of  83,  diocesans ;  of  4,  incumbents ;  of  6,  laymen  and 
corporations ;  of  4,  alternate  parties.  Appropriate 
tithes,  £7,827  13s.  0*d. ;  impropriate  tithes,  £9,183 
7s.  6jd.  Number  of  stipendiary  curates,  63;  aggre- 
gate amount  of  their  salaries,  £4,615  12s.  4d.  Bene- 
fices with  churches,  93 ;  without  churches,  9.  Total 
of  churches,  104 ;  sittings  27.401 .  Cost  of  building 
00.  building,  enlarging,  or  repairing  5,  enlarging  8, 
and  repairing  3,  of  the  churches,  £81,714  lis.  l|d. ; 
of  which  £25,133  6s.  were  gifted  by  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits,  £46,170  15s.  5d.  were  lent  by  that 
Board,  £1,654  3s.  Ojd.  were  proceeds  of  private 
donations,  and  £7,914  17s.  3}d.  were  raised  by  par- 
ochial assessment.  Number  of  churches,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 110;  of  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  ! 
the  Establishment,  25;  of  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, 7;  of  meeting-houses  belonging  to  other  j 
bodies  of  Protestant  dissenters,  27 ;  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapels,  340.  In  1834.  the  population  consisted  , 
of  44,599  Churchmen,  800  Presbyterians,  369  other  j 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,188,568  Roman  Catho-  1 
lies ;  1  benefice  contained  no  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished church,  each  of  3  benefices  contained  not  more 
than  20  members  of  the  Established  church,  each  of  , 
5  not  more  than  50,  each  of  14  not  more  than  100,  j 
each  of  32  not  more  than  200,  each  of  19  not  more 
than  500,  each  of  16  not  more  than  1,000,  each  of 
9  not  more  than  2.000,  and  each  of  4  between  2,000 
and  5.000.  In  the  same  year,  1,122  daily  schools, 
which  made  returns  of  their  attendance,  had  on  their 
books  47,212  boys,  25,599  girls,  and  610  children 
whose  sex  was  not  specified;  119  daily  schools,  | 


which  made  no  returns  of  their  attendance ,  wore 

computed  to  be  attended  by  7,735  scholars;  850  of 
the  schools  were  supported  wholly  by  tee* ;  and  of 
the  391  which  were  supported  wholly  or  partially  by 
subscription,  90  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Hoard,  6  with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  7  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  8  with 
the  Kildare  Place  Society,  and  95  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Diocese."]  —  The  Roman 
Catholic  province  of  Tuam  continues  to  be  fully  re- 
cognised in  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchical  arrange- 
ments; its  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Killalla,  Achonry, 
Elphin,  and  Clonfert,  are  severally  unannexed,  or 
have  each  a  bishop  for  itself;  its  quondam  warden- 
ship  of  Galway  was  recently  constituted  a  diocvrc, 
and  also  has  a  bishop  for  itself;  and  its  diocese  of 
Kilmacduagh  is  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Kilfenera 
in  the  province  of  Cashel.  and,  jointly  with  that  dio- 
cese, is  suffragan  alternately  to  Cashel  and  to  Tuam. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Tuam  are  the  archbishop,  the  dean,  the  chancellor, 
the  archdeacon,  and  the  prebendaries  of  Taghsaxon, 
Faldown,  Lackagh,  Kilmainmore,  Kilmoylan,  Kil- 
meen,  Balla,  and  Killybcgs.  The  archbishop's 
parish  is  Tuam.  The  number  of  parochial  clergy  is 
50 ;  and  the  number  of  coadjutors  or  curates  is  60. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  parishes  to- 
gether with  the  sites  of  their  respective  chapel  or 
chapels : — I.  Tuam, — Tuam  and  Cartoon;  2.  KiL 
ineena, — Kilmeena  and  Kilmaclassar ;  3.  Kilmain, 
—Kilmain;  4.  Balla,— Balla  and  Bulcarm;  5.  West- 
port,— West  port,  Leeanvy,  and  Drumin;  6.  Glen- 
amadda,— Glenamndda  and  Kilnelag;  7.  8ptddaL— 
Minna;  8.  Clare  Tuam, — Corrofin  and  Abbey vi lie; 
9.  Annagh, — Tulrahan  and  Ballybaunis ;  10.  Ath- 
enry, — At  henry  and  Newcastle;  11.  Roundstone, — 
Roundstone  and  Ballinafad  ;  12.  Be  can,  —  Bally  - 
haunis  and  Becan  ;  13.  Achill, — Achill ;  14.  Kil- 
tulla,— Garane,  Leathan,  and  Cloonfad;  15.  Clifden, 
— Clifden  and  Derrygimlc  ;  16.  Mount- Belle  w,— 
Mount-Bellew,  Menlough,  and  Moylough;  17.  Mill- 
town, — Milltown  and  Ballyglasa;  18.  Crossboyne, — 
Crossboyne  and  Carramore;  19.  Arran  Islands, — Ar- 
ran  North;  20.  Louisborough, — Louisborough,  Gow- 
lan,  and  Bundarra;  21.  Castlebar  and  Keaveny,— 
Castlebar  and  Ballyhcane;  22.  Knock, — Knock  and 
Auphainore;  23.  Ballinakill. — Hullinakill,  Coilmore, 
and  Boffin ;  24.  Clare  and  Flanelly, — Clare,  Barns, 
and  Carrol;  25.  Pheara, — Ross  and  Kinney ;  26.  Kil- 
leen, — Killeen,  Tairnee,  and  Lettermore;  27.  New- 
port,—Newport  and  Tirenair  ;  28.  Partry.—Partry 
and  Ballybannm  ;  29.  Kilconly,— Kilconly  and  KiU 
bannin;  30.  Lackagh, — Lackagh  and  CarranomcAi: . 
31.  Kilcurrin, — Kilcurrin,  Serin,  and  Makana;  32. 
Ballintubber.  —  Carrarcacon  and  Coi  la  valla  ;  33. 
Dumnore, — Dunmore;  34.  Annaghdown, — Annagu- 
down  ;  35.  Ballinrobe, — Ballinrobe,  Corandola,  and 
Woodpark ;  36.  Ballycolgan,— Callistraneand  Bunan- 
rane  ;  37.  Ballindangan, — Mayo;  38.  Neale, — Neale; 
39.  Moore, — Moore  and  Clonfad;  40.  Tur lough, — 
Keelogue,  Park,  and  Crumlin  ;  41.  Kilcommin, — 
Kilcoinmin,  Roundfort,  and  Rabin ;  42.  Killebran, 
— Tulla;  43.  Islandeady, — Islandeady  and  Glenis- 
land ;  44.  Abbey, — Abbey,  Monivea,  and  Brook- 
lodge;  45.  Fair  Isle, — Killanou;  46.  Mayo, — Mayo; 
47.  Cong,— Coug;  48.  Headford,  —  Headford  and 
Cloughanour,  Clarun ;  49.  Augbagower,  —  Augha- 
gower  and  Errive ;  and  50.  Clareisland,  —  CUre- 
island. 

TUBBER.    See  Tobbbr. 
TUBBERAHEENA.    See  Tobbbrahseba. 
TUBBERMORE.    See  Tobbebmors. 
TUBBERLNDOWNElf.    See  Tobbbrdomv. 
TUBBERSCANAVAN.    See  TounE^CAvan. 
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TUBBERVILLE.    See  TauBtY. 

TUBBRID,  a  pariah  in  the  barony  of  Irerk,  8J 
miles  east -south -east  of  Pilltown,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Letnstcr.  Length,  south-south-westward,  2  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  1  ;  area,  1,004  acres,  1  rood,  2 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  213 ;  in  1841,  241.  Houses 
36.  The  land  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  chief  ob- 
jects claiming  notice  are  the  hamlet  of  Barabely,  a 
cromlech,  a  «  holy  well/  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

and  the  ruins  of  Tubbrid-church  This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Fiddown  [which 
we],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £50. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated  at  Killanas- 
pig,  and  has  an  attendance  of  609 ;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Moincoin  in  the  parish  of  Rathkyran,  and 
the  chapel  of  Carrigeen  in  the  parish  of  Portnascully. 
In  1834,  all  the  parishioners  were  Roman  Catholics ; 
a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school  was  usually  at- 
tended by  from  100  to  120  scholurs  ,  and  a  pay  daily 
school  was  attended  by  from  90  to  100  in  summer, 
and  from  10  to  12  in  winter. 

TUBBRID,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  West  Iffa 
and  Offa,  3}  miles  south-south-west  of  Cahir,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  south -south -east- 
ward, 5f  miles;  breadth,  from  14  to  4} ;  area,  12,572 
acres,  3  roods,  37  perches,— of  which  12  acres,  2 
roods,  26  perches  are  in  the  river  Suir.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census,  4,590,  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  4,550;  in  1841, 
4,874.  Houses  749.  The  outline  of  the  parish  is 
nearly  that  of  two  limbs  of  a  cross ;  and  the  one  ex- 
tremity rests  upon  the  summit-line  of  the  Galtee 
mountains  from  5  to  6|  miles  west  of  Cahir,  while 
the  other  comes  in  contact  with  the  Suir  at  a  point 
2f  miles  south  by  east  of  Cahir.  The  whole  of  the 
northern  district  is  mountainous  and  pastoral ;  and 
most  of  the  southern  district  is  valley-ground,  and 
good  arable  hind.  One  summit  on  the  northern 
boundary  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,969 
feet ;  and  one  in  the  Ulterior,  2  miles  south  of  the 
former,  has  an  altit  ude  of  856  feet.  One  stream  runs 
down  the  whole  of  the  western  boundary,  from  an 
elevation  of  1,702  to  one  of  about  170  feet  above 
sea-level;  and  another  runs  partly  on  the  eastern 
boundary  and  partly  in  the  interior,  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  1 ,553  feet  to  a  confluence  and  a  common  level 
with  the  Suir.  The  seats  are  Kilroe-house,  Burgess- 
cottage,  Ballygaraiiie-house,  and  S  cart-house ;  the 
chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  ruins 
of  two  churches,  the  site  of  two  castles,  and  the  site 
of  three  churches;  and  the  principal  hamlet  is  Bally- 
hooley.  Within  the  limits  are  two  constabulary  sta- 
tions. Within  the  ruined  old  church  of  Tubbrid  lie 
the  ashes  of  the  quaint  and  credulous  old  historian, 
Dr.  Geoffrey  Keating.  The  mail-road  from  Dublin 
to  Cork  bv  way  of  Cahir  passes  through  the  interior ; 
and  that  from  Dublin  to  Cork  by  way  of  Clonmel 

passe-  near  the  southern  boundary  This  parish  is 

a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £323  17s.  lOd. ;  glebe,  £54.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £458  10s.  1  Jd. ;  and 
are  appropriated  to  the  deanery  of  Lismore.  The 
vicarages  of  Tubbrid,  Whitkchurch,  and  B ally- 
bacon  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Tubbrid.  Length,  101  miles ;  breadth,  4j.  Pop., 
in  1831.  8,738.  Gross  income,  £632  6s.  Id.;  nett, 
£550  4s.  6}d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
was  built  in  1815.  at  the  cost  of  £1,107  13s.  JOJd. ; 
of  which  £923  were  borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  £92  6s.  2d.  were  a  donation  from  the 
incumbent,  and  the  remainder  was  a  grant  from  the 
late  diocesan  out  of  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the  parish 
of  Cahir.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  30.  The  Tub- 
brid Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 


2,500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange, 
ment,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Tullaghorton.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in  Ballybacon.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  88, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,701 ;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  121,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
9,075  ;  one  daily  school  in  the  parish  was  salaried 
with  £8  a-year  from  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  and  £10  a-year  and  other  advantages 
from  Lord  Waterpark,  and  had  on  its  books  102 
boys  and  100  girls ;  3  other  daily  schools  in  the  parish 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees,  and  had  on  their 
books  108  boys  and  59  girls ;  and  9  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  on  their  books  423  boys  and  284  girls. 

TUBBRID,  a  demesne  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  1  mile  east  of  Ardfert, 
co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  derives  its  name  from  an 
old  well  which  superstition  regards  as  "  holy ;"  and 
it  possesses  great  beauty  of  situation,  much  pictur- 
esqueness  of  natural  feature,  and  a  large  aggregate 
of  tasteful  decoration.  Dr.  Smith  takes  prominent 
notice  of  it  in  pp.  207  and  208  of  his  work  on  Kerry. 

TUBBR1DBRITTAIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Cranagh,  31  miles  south-east  of  Urlingford,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  south-westward,  3} 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  2$ ;  area,  4,140  acres,  4 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,103  ;  •  in  1841.  1,293. 
Houses  212.  Grean-hill,  the  highest  ground,  has  an 
altitude  above  sea-level  of  528  feet ;  and  a  height  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  altitude  of  491 
feet.  The  principal  seat  is  Gore's- grove ;  and  the 
principal  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  Tub- 
brid-castle,  and  another  castle.  The  road  from  Ur- 
lingford to  Tullaroan  passes  through  the  interior — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Aohoi're  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £83  6s.  8d.,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £166  13s.  4d.;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Kil- 
kenny. The  reason  of  the  great  discrepancy  between 
the  statement  of  the  pop.  of  1831  by  the  Census  and 
that  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  is  that  10 
townlands  of  Tubbridbrittain  are  included  in  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Clomantagh ;  and  that  these  are 
treated  by  the  Census  as  belonging  to  Tubbridbrit- 
tain, and  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  as  belong- 
ing to  Clomantagh.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  1,000.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  section  of  the  parish  unannexed  to  Clo- 
mantagh amounted  to  26,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  541 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  section  annexed  to 
Clomantagh  amounted  to  42,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  508 :  and  2  daily  schools  in  the  former  sec- 
tion — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £20  a-year 
from  local  contributions — had  on  their  books  141 
boys  and  82  girls. 

TUCKER  (Louoh),  a  lake  on  the  mutual  border 
of  the  parishes  of  Drumgoon  and  Knockbride,  2$ 
miles  north-west  of  Shercock,  barony  of  Clonchee, 
co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  extends  south-westward,  and 
measures  about  J  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  road 
from  Kingscourt  to  Cootehill  passes  its  north-east 
end ;  and  Knappagh-house  stands  near  its  north-west 
bank. 

TULLA,  or  Tuiaach  (Lower),  a  barony  in  the 
south-east  of  the  county  of  Clare,  Munster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north-west,  by  the  barony  of  Upper 
Tulla ;  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Upper  Tulla 
and  the  bay  of  Scariff ;  on  the  east,  by  Lough  Dcrg 
and  the  river  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  the 
counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick  ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  the  barony  of  Lower 


•  The  Eccleriiutical  Authorities  exhibit  the  pou.  of  1831  as 
onlj  MC 
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Bunratty;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  barony  of 
Lower  Bunratty  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  baronies 
of  Lower  Bunratty  and  Upper  Bunratty.  Its  greatest 
length,  south -south -westward,  is  14$  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  10$ ; 

and  its  area  is  78,381  acres,  19  perches  of  which 

5.416  acres,  1  perch  are  water.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  northern  border  and  the  middle  part  of  the  south- 
western district,  is  mountainous  and  moorish ;  but 
most  of  the  remainder,  particularly  along  the  Shan- 
non and  in  the  southern  district,  is  aggregately  good 
land.  A  large  proportion,  especially  on  Scariff  bay, 
along  Lough  Derg,  around  Killaloe,  along  the  Shan- 
non, and  around  Lough  Doon,  is  highly  picturesque. 
The  principal  mountain  summits,  together  with  their 
respective  altitudes  above  sea-level,  are  Knockna- 
lecka,  on  the  northern  boundary,  818  (get ;  another 
height  on  the  northern  boundary,  1$  mile  east  of 
Knocknalccka,  1,019  feet;  Glennagalliagh,  in  the 
parish  of  Killaloe,  1,746  feet;  Glennagalliagh,  on 
the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Killokenncdy 
and  O'Brien's-Bridge,  1,458  feet ;  a  height  2  miles 
west-north-west  of  the  city  of  Killaloe,  1,353  feet; 
Cragnarnurragh,  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Killokennedy  and  O'Brien  s-  Bridge,  1.729 
feet ;  a  height  1*  mile  south-west  of  Kilbane,  1,181 
feet ;  Knockaphunta,  in  the  parish  of  Kilseelv,  843 
feet;  a  height  1}  west  by  north  of  Knockaphunta, 
1,018  feet ;  and  a  height  on  the  mutual  border  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Munchiu's  and  a  detached  district  of 
O'Brien's-Bridge,  875  feet.  Loughs  Bridget,  Derry- 
none,  Kilglory,  Cullaunyheeda,  and  Castle  lie  on  the 
boundaries ;  and  Loughs  Doon,  Aroher,  Clonlea,  and 
Cloonbrick  lie  in  the  interior.  The  baronies  of 
Lower  Tulla  and  Upper  Tulla  constituted,  till  of 
late,  only  one  barony,  and  are  returned  as  one  in  the 
Census  of  1831.  The  old  castles  within  both  are 
eleven  in  number,  and  are  situated  at  Fortanmore, 
Tercdagh,  Tomgraney,  Ballinahinch,  Cahir,  Innia- 
roahon,  Milltown,  Coolreath,  Lissefin,  Ballykeely, 
Mountallion,  Terenane,  Kilkisshen,  Rosvoe,  Mount- 
cashel,  Cappagh,  Truigh,  Arrighnatnore,  Newtown, 
Rinuuagh,  Coolisteage,  and  Monegenagh.  Pop.  of 
the  undivided  barony  of  Tulla,  in  1831,  61,063. 
llouses  9,585.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 7,950;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,117; 
in  other  pursuits,  1,112. — The  barony  of  Lower 
Tullu  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Clonlea, 
Killaloe,  Killokennedy,  Killuriu,  Kilseelv,  Kilton- 
anlea,  O'Brien's-Bridge,  and  Ogonelloe.  The  towns 
and  chief  villages  are  Killaloe,  O'Brien's-Bridge, 
Kilkushen,  Kilbane,  O'Callaghan's  Mills,  Broad- 
ford,  Cloonlara,  and  Bridgetown.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
32,217.  Houses  5,032.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  4,413 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
C99 ;  in  other  pursuits,  336.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  86 ;  on  the  direct- 
ing of  labour,  1,295;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
3,945;  on  means  not  specihed,  122.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
5,465;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,114;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,513.  Feinales  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
2,051  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,900 ;  who 

could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,905  Lower  Tulla 

is  distributed  among  the  Poor-law  unions  of  ScarifT, 
Ennis,  and  Limerick.  The  total  number  of  valued 
tenements  is  3,727;  and  of  these,  1,882  are  valued 
under  £5,-891,  under  £10,-392,  under  £15,— 
194,  under  £20,-105,  under  £25,-56,  under  £30, 
—67,  under  £40,-38,  under  £50,— and  102,  at  and 
above  £50. 

TULLA,  or  Tcllaou  (Upper),  a  barony  in  the 
north-east  of  the  county  of  Clare,  Munster.    It  is 


bounded,  on  the  north-west,  the  north,  and  the 
north-east,  by  the  county  of  Gal  way ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  county  of  Gal  way,  the  bay  of  Scariff,  and  the 
barony  of  Lower  Tulla ;  on  the  south-east  and  the 
south,  by  the  barony  of  Lower  Tulla ;  and  on  the 
south-west  and  the  west,  by  the  barony  of  Upper 
Bunratty.  Its  greatest  length,  south-aouth-west- 
wnrd,  is  14)  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  is  11| ;  and  its  area  is  96,730  acres 
I  rood,  1 1  perches, — of  which  2,91 1  acres,  29  perches 
are  water.  A  large  proportion  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous  and  moorish  upland,  of  small  value  in 
its  present  condition,  but  capable  of  being,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  well  reclaimed  and  made  very 
valuable  by  means  of  enclosing,  draining,  liming, 
top-burning,  and  irrigating.  The  principal  summits 
in  the  north  are  seven  of  respectively  990,  1,312, 
992,  724,  1,028,  448,  and  589  feet  of  altitude  above 
sea-level ;  the  principal  in  the  east  are  three  of  re- 
spectively 1,028,  944,  and  765  feet  of  altitude;  the 
principal  in  the  south  are  four  of  respectively  541, 
818,  1,019,  and  308  feet  of  altitude;  and  the  principal 
in  the  west  are  four  of  respectively  533,  1,064,  755. 
and  829  feet  of  altitude.  Part  of  the  water  area  is 
in  a  portion  of  ScarifT  bay ;  and  roost  of  the  remainder 
is  in  Loughs  O'Grady,  Bridget,  Anilloon,  Kilgory. 
Cullausheeda,  Ea,  and  Graney.  The  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV..  cap.  84,  transferred  the  whole  of  the 
parish  of  Kilmurry,  and  the  whole  of  the  parish  of 
Kilfinaghta,  with  the  exception  of  the  townhuid  of 
South  Bunnabia,  from  Upper  Tulla  to  Lower  Bun- 
ratty,—pop.,  in  1841,  4,433;  and  the  townlands  of 
Cappaghduir  and  Knockaphart,  in  the  pariah  of  limit- 
cultra,  from  Upper  Tulla  to  the  barony  of  Leitrirn 

in  co.  Galway,— pop.,  in  1841,  182  The  barony 

of  Upper  Tulla,  as  at  present  constituted,  contains 
part  of  the  parish  of  Inniscaltra,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Feacle,  Kilnoe.  Moynoe,  Tomgraney, 
and  Tulla.  The  principal  villages  are  ScaritT,  Tulla, 
Tomgraney,  Feacle,  and  Baurroe.  Pop.,  in  1841. 
30, 186.  Houses  4,865.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  4,320 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
619;  in  other  pursuits,  241.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  72  ;  on  the  direct- 
ing of  labour,  1,015;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
4,001 ;  on  means  not  specified,  92.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
4,476;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,859;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,892.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,660 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,437  ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,710 — Upper  Tulla 
is  distributed  among  the  Poor-law  unions  of  Scariff, 
Limerick,  and  Ennia.  The  total  number  of  valued 
tenements  is  2,824;  and  of  these,  1,482  are  valued 
under  £5,-515,  under  £10,-256,  under  £16,-188, 
under  £20,-144,  under  £25,-67,  under  £30,-78, 
under  £40, — 44,  under  £50, — and  80,  at  and  above 
£50. 

TULLA,  Tr i, i. ,u. h,  or  Tcixoh,  a  parish,  con- 
taining a  small  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Length,  south- 
ward, 7^  miles;  extreme  breadth,  4|;  area,  24,531 
acres,  3  roods,  27  perches, — of  which  147  acres,  3 
roods,  38  perches  are  in  Lough  Cullaunyheeda,  and 
239  acres,  4  perches  are  in  other  lakes.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  7,514;  in  1841,  8,748.  Houses  1,361.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  6,640;  in  1841,  7,531. 
Houses  1,173.  The  central  district — which  is  the 
broadest  and  largest— consists,  in  general,  of  good 
land,  and  possesses  a  very  fair  amount  of  embellish- 
ment ;  but  the  southern  district  is  hilly,  and  the  north- 
ern district  is  almost  wholly  mountainous.  Previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  direct  road  from  Killaloe  to 
Ennis,  and  the  new  road  from  Limerick  to  Cort — 
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both  of  which  traverse  the  interior — the  parish  was 
hardly  accessible  ;  but  since  the  formation  of  these 
road*,  it  has  become  greatly  improved,  and  has  lost 
much  of  its  former  dreariness  and  wildness.  The 
three  loftiest  summits  in  the  north  have  altitudes  of 
respectively  583,  800,  and  1,064  feet  of  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the  highest  ground 
in  the  south  has  an  altitude  of  306  feet.  The  Affick 
rivulet  flows  along  the  whole  of  the  western  district, 
and  descends  within  the  parish  from  an  elevation  of 
516  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  a  rivulet  which  flows 
along;  the  eastern  boundary  descends,  while  there, 
from  an  elevation  of  755  feet.    Lough  Cullauny- 
heeda  lies  on  the  southern  boundary,  and  ban  a  sur- 
face-elevation above  sea-level  of  97  feet ;  Lough* 
Roslara  and  Cloondanagh  lie  in  the  interior,  and  have 
surface-elevations  of  respectively  141  and  177  feet; 
and  the  other  principal  lakes  are  Lough  Ea  on  the 
northern  boundary,  and  Loughs  Cloondoonaey.Cloon- 
ciiosc,  and  Liskenny  in  the  interior.    The  principal 
seats  are  Nutgrove-cottage,  B una vory-house,  Wood- 
lawn -bouse,  Newtown -Grove -house,  Garreeragh- 
house.  New- Lawn,  Maryfort,  Fortannmore,  Fort- 
annheg.  Castle  view-cottage,  and  Kiltaunan-house, 
— the  last  the  handsome  residence  of  J.  Mclloney, 
■  -  !-.  situated  1}  mile  north-west  of  the  town  of 
Tulla.    "  The  Amck  rivulet,  one  of  the  numerous 
tributaries  to  the  Fergus,  which  here  change  their 
name  every  townland  they  pass  through,  runs  through 
the  demesne  of  Kiltaunan,  and,  in  its  progress  for 
a  abort  distance  and  at  a  lew  feet  under  the  surface, 
passe*  through  a  succession  of  limestone  caverns,  not 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  limestone  district.  A 
l»ath  leads  along  the  limpid  stream  ;  and  through 
the  chinks  and  apertures  of  the  rocks  the  ivy  and 
other  trailing  plants  hang  down.    This  subterrane- 
ous course  of  the  stream  forms  an  interesting  and 
romantic  appendage  to  the  demesne,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  resort  during  the  summer  months." 
The  principal  hamlets  are  Derrybeg,  Drumbonniv, 
Liskenny,  Ballinakill,  and  Mall;  and  the  principal 
antiquities  are  several  forts,  five  ruined  castles,  one 
ruined  church,  and  a  cromleeh — This  parish  is  a  vi- 
carage, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloc. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £184  12s.  3|d. ;  glebe, 
£9.    Gross  income,  £193  12s.  3*d. ;  nett,  £128  3s. 
6|d.    Patron,  the  diocesan.    The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  sinecure  prebend  of  Tulla  in  Killaloe  cathe- 
dral.   The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £92 
Gs.  1  Jd. ;  and  one  moiety  of  them  is  appropriated  to 
the  prebend  of  Tulla,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
sinecure  benefice  of  Ogashin.   The  church  was  built 
in  1817.  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £046  3s.  Id.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance 
70.    The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Tulla  and 
Drimsbarley  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
4,000  and  530  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  are  mutually  united.     In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  172,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  7.84H ;  and  4  pay  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  classical,  and  one  wholly  for  females — had  on 
their  books  221  boys  and  124  girls.   In  1843,  a  boys' 
school  and  a  girls*  school  at  Tulla  were  salaried  with 
respectively  £15  and  £18  10s.  from  the  National 
Board,  and  bad  on  their  books  152  boys  and  121 
girla. 

TULLA,  1  n.i.Ai  or  Tullou,  a  small  market 
and  post  town  in  the  pariah  of  Tulla,  barony  of 
Upper  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the 
intersection  of  the  road  from  Ennis  to  Killaloe  with 
the  new  road  from  Limerick  to  Gort,  3  miles  north- 
west by  west  of  O'Callaghan's  Mills,  4]  north-west 
of  Broadford*  74  east  by  north  of  Ennis,  and  109j 
west-south-west  of  Dublin.  The  summit  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  is  situated  command*  an  extensive  view 


of  the  surrounding  country,  singularly  diversified 
with  rock,  lake,  bog,  pasture,  moorland,  tillage- 
ground,  and  demesne,  and  displaying  a  confused  epi- 
tome of  the  variform  surfaces  of  the  county.  The 
town  contains  the  parish-church,  the  glebe-house,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National  school,  a  bride- 
well, a  dispensary,  a  small  court-house,  a  graveyard, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  small  and  very  ancient  church. 
The  dispensary  is  within  the  Scariff  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  10,014 ; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £96  4s.,  and  expended 
£88.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  25,  May  13,  Aug. 
15.  Sept.  30,  and  Dec.  7-  The  town  is  the  seat  of 
courts  of  quarter-sessions,  and  courts  of  petty-ses- 
sions,— the  latter  on  the  second  Thursday  of  every 
month  ;  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  8  dis- 
tricts of  the  constabular/ force  of  the  county.  Area 
of  the  town,  27  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  874 ;  in  1841, 
1,217.  Houses  188.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  91 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  125 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  50.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  11;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  133;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  102;  on 
means  not  specified,  20. 

TULL  ABRACKY.    See  Tuixtbhackv. 

TILLAGH,  co.  Carlow.    Sec  Tuixow. 

TULLAGH,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Abbevsthajjd, 
the  small  sea-port  of  Baltimore,  and  the  island  of 
Innihiikrkin  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  5  miles; 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  5,349 acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,422; 
in  1841,  3,690.  Houses  692.  Pop.,  in  1831,  ex- 
clusive of  Baltimore  and  Innisherkin,  1,937.  Houses 
331.  Pop.,  in  1841,  exclusive  of  Baltimore  and 
Abbeystrand,  3,358.  Houses  620.  The  mainland 
district  comprises  the  southern  or  seaward  part  of 
the  peninsula  on  the  east  side  of  Baltimore  Harbour ; 
and  consists,  in  an  aggregate  view,  of  good  land. 
Tullagh  proper  is  situated  a  little  north  of  Baltimore. 
The  principal  residences  are  Baltimore-castle,  Lough  - 
Hyne-house,  and  Baltimore-bouse.  The  ruins  of 
Baltimore-castle,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and 
overlooking  the  pier  of  Baltimore,  have  a  picturesque 
appearance. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ross.  Tithe  composition, 
£300 ;  glebe,  £37  10s.  Gross  income,  £337  10s. ; 
nett,  £263  17s.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
church  was  built  in  1818  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £553 
16e.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 200 ;  attendance  65.  The  Ratbmore  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  800 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  a  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Creagh.  The  Innisher- 
kin Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  400; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Cape  Clear  Island.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  325,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  3. 171  ;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of 
which  was  salaried  with  £4  a-year  from  a  fund  left 
by  the  late  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Dr.  Collins,  and 
one  with  subscriptions  collected  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic parochial  clergyman  for  16  poor  children— had 
on  their  books  202  boys  and  78  girls. 

TULLAGHAGH,  or  Tulatiiaw,  a  barony  in 
the  extreme  north-west  of  the  county  of  Cavan, 
Ulster.  It  forms  the  north-western  wing  of  the 
county,  and  projects  lengthwise,  from  the  main  body 
of  the  county,  away  between  Fermanagh  and  Lei- 
trim.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  the  north- 
east, by  the  county  of  Fermanagh ;  on  the  east,  by 
the  baronies  of  Lower  Loughtee  and  Tullagbonobo ; 
and,  on  the  south,  the  south-west,  and  the  west,  by 
the  county  of  Leitrim.  Its  length,  south-eastward, 
is  19]  miles ;  its  breadth  is  from  3|  to  7J  j  and  its 
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area  is  90,701  acres,  I  rood,  34  perches,— of  which 
2,605  acres,  34  perches  are  water.  The  south-east- 
ern district,  or  that  adjoining  the  main  body  of  the 
county,  contains  much  good  land,  and  possesses 
many  amenities  of  character,  and  a  large  amount  of 
picturesque  and  very  diversified  scenery  ;  but  the 
central  and  the  north  western  districts  are  moorish 
and  mountainous,  and,  in  spite  of  containing  some 
romantic,  grand,  and  sublime  scenes,  are  prevailingly 
wild,  cold,  savage,  and  dismal.  The  sources  of  the 
Shannon  [see  article  Shannon"),  occur  in  the  north- 
west. Loughs  Macnean,  both  Upper  and  Lower,  lie 
on  the  western  part  of  the  northern  boundary,  and 
greatly  relieve  the  scenery  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  lakes  of  Templeport,  Ballymncgowran,  Der- 
rycossa,  Bunerky,  Bellaboy,  I-akelield,  Brackley, 
Glebe,  and  Killyran,  diversify,  and,  in  some  degree, 
beautify  the  south-eastern  district.  The  principal 
mountain  -summit*,  together  with  their  respective 
altitudes  above  sea-level,  are, — on  the  northern 
boundary,  Tiltin-Bane,  1,949  feet,— Cuilcagh,  2.188 
feet,— Cratty,  1,213  feet,— end  Legavegra,  1,279 
feet;  on  the  southern  boundary,  Slievenakilla,  1,793 
feet, — and  Moneensauran,  1,533  feet;  and,  in  the 
interior,  Cornagee,  736  feet,— -and  Benbrack,  1,648 

feet  This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of 

Drumreilly,  Kinawley,  and  Tomregan,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Killinagh  and  Templeport. 
The  principal  villages  are  Swanlinbar,  Ballyconnel, 
and  Bawnboy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  22,467;  in  1841, 
24,992.  Houses  4, 163.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  3,414 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
698;  in  other  pursuits,  174.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  57  ;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  893;  on  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 3,281  ;  on  means  not  specified,  55.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
3.285 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2.005 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,417.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,030;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,269;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  7,486. — Tullaghagh 
lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Cavan,  and 
partly  within  that  of  Enniskillen.  The  total  num- 
ber of  valued  tenements  is  3,221  ;  and  of  these, 
1,795  are  valued  under  £5,-894,  under  £10,-291, 
under  £15,-98,  under  £20.-45.  under  £25.-25, 
under  £30,-32,  under  £40,-13,  under  £50,  and 
28,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £20,428  15s.  6d. ;  and  the 
sums  levied  under  the  grand  warranto  of  spring  and 
summer  1840  were  £951  8s.  3d.,  and  £855  17s.,- 
and  under  the  grand  warranto  of  spring  and  summer 
1841,  £1,029  7s.  2d.,  and  £970  2s.  lOd. 

TULLAGH ALLEN.    See  Tuixtallsn. 

TULLAGHAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rossin- 
ver,  barony  of  Rosclogher,  co.  Lei  trim,  Con  naught. 
It  stands  on  the  coast,  half-a-mile  west-south-west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Drowes  river,  2\  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Bundoran,  and  12)  north-north-west 
of  Manor-Hamilton.  In  its  vicinity  are  Tynte-lodge, 
Lorke-house,  Fairview,  Mount-Herbet,  Star-lodge. 
Duncarbery-castle,  Ward -house,  and  other  villas. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

TULLAGHAN,  or  Tuixaghaan,  a  bay  in  the 
parish  of  Kilcommon,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  opens  immediately  east  of  the  head- 
land which  screens  the  east  side  of  Blacksod  bay, 
has  an  entrance  width  of  2$  miles,  penetrates  the 
land  north-north-eastward  54  miles,  has  an  intricately 
outlined  interior,  and,  amid  a  series  of  contractions 
and  expansions,  possesses  an  extreme  interior  width 
of  about  2  miles.  It  is  shallow,  encumbered  with 
shoals  and  of  small  economical  importance.  About 
the  middle  of  its  east  shore  is  Croy-lodge,  the 


of  the  recently  published  work  called  *  The  Wild 
Sports  of  the  West ;'  and  a  little  below  that  place 
is  Tullaghan  or  Ballycroy  ferry,  carrying  across  the 
thoroughfare  from  Newportpratt  to  Belmullet.  Tbe 
ferry  varies  in  width  with  the  tide,  and,  at  high 
water,  is  about  I J  mile  in  width ;  and.  in  good 
weather,  it  is  always  crossed  with  ease,  and  without 
much  delay.  The  station  for  the  boats,  a  coast 
guard  station,  and  tbe  hamlet  of  Tullaghan,  are  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  ha  v. 

TULLAGH  ANBROGUE,  or  Grovk,  a  parish 
4  miles  south-west  of  Kilkenny,  and  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Cranagh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Shillelogher, 
co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  westward,  3j  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  2}.  Area  of  the  Cranagh  section, 
1,160  acres,  21  perches;  of  the  Shillelogher  section, 
2,327  Acres,  1  rood,  80  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  ac- 
cording to  the  Census,  627,  but  according  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  620;*  in  1841,  1,078. 
Houses  174.  Pop.  of  the  Shillelogher  section,  in 
1841,  695.  Houses  115.  The  surface,  in  a  general 
view,  consists  of  pretty  good  land,  and  displays  a 
well- wooded  and  very  ornate  appearance.  A  principal 
feature  is  Desart-court,  the  demesne  of  the  Earl  of 
Desart.  "  This  demesne,  from  its  elevation  and  ex- 
tensive plantations,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this 
district  of  country.  The  house  is  a  handsome  Gre- 
cian structure ;  and  in  the  comparatively  large  ex- 
tent of  plantations  which  are  in  this  demesne,  is  tbe 
largest  and  finest  oak  tree  in  Ireland.  About  two 
miles  west  from  Desart,  near  the  cross-road  leading 


to  Killcnaule,  is  Ballykeefe  wood,  a  part  of  the  de- 
mesne of  Desart,  an 

its  elevation  on  the  sides  of  the  hills."  To 


feature  in  the 


of  the  demesne  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  ;  and  within 
the  demesne  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  a  castle. 
The  principal  hamlet  is  Coolapoge — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Inchiolocuan 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £77  10s.;  glebe.  £4  10s.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £154 ;  and  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  vicars  choral  of  Christ  -  church 
cathedral,  Dublin.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  16,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholics  to  623;  and  there 
was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

TULLAGHANOGE,  a  perish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Navan,  2|  miles  south-east  of  Atbboy,  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  east-south-eastward,  2 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  1$;  area,  1,414  acres.  2 
roods,  10  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  112;  in  1841. 
178.  Houses  36.  The  surface  consists  of  good 
arable  land,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Atb- 
boy to  Trim.  Tbe  principal  residences  are  Sber- 
borne-lodge,  Shamrock-hill,  and  Clifton-lodge, — the 
last  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Damley.  *'  The  sur- 
rounding estates,"  remarks  Mr.  Fraser,  "particularly 
the  large  tract  of  land  possessed  by  the  Earl  of 
Darnley,  as  also  the  late  estates  of  Lord  Sherborne, 
have  been  highly  improved;  and  the  comfortable 
farm-houses  and  good  husbandry  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  tbe  traveller,  and  make  some 
amends  for  the  flat  and  featureless  country  between 
this  point  and  Trim."  The  hamlet  of  Tullagh- 
anogc  is  situated  on  the  north-east  verge  of  the 

parish  This  parish  is  a  curacy,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Taut  [which  see],  in  tbe  dio.  of  Meath. 
Tithe  composition  belonging  to  the  incumbent, 
£24  18s.  5jd.  Tbe  rectorial  tithes  are  of  unknown 
value,  and  are  impropriate  in  James  O'Reilly,  Esq. 
In  1834,  tbe  Protestants  amounted  to  7,  and  tbe 


•  Tills,  however.  Includes  only  the  Shflleloeher  section  of 
I  the  pariah ;  nnd  f Ten  lit  riving  this  section,  the  Ctnn*  ex- 
hibjuit  a*  consisting  «f  the  three  parishes  or  denominations 
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Roman  Catholics  to  108;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

TULLAGHENOGE.    See  Tcxlaghasock. 

TULLAGHER,  or  Tolloohbr,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Dysertmoon,  barony  of  Ida,  co.  Kilkenny. 
Leinster.  It  stands  1  .V  mile  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Nore,  3)  miles  south  of  Innistiogue,  and  5 
north-west  of  New  Ross.  It  contains  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  and  the  site  of  an  old  castle.  Area, 
16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  170 ;  in  1841,  187.  Houses 
30 

TULLAGHERIN,  Tcllaherin,  or  Tcllow- 
H  r.m n .  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gowran,  3}  miles 
aouth-west  by  south  of  the  village  of  Gowran,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  south .  south  -  west- 
ward, 3j  miles  j  extreme  breadth,  2j  ;  area,  5.052 
sures,  6  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 895  ;  in  1841,  970. 
Houses  143.  The  surface  consists,  in  general,  of 
pood  land ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  roads  from  Gow- 
ran to  Bennct's  Bridge  and  Stonyford.  The  princi- 
pal residences  are  Castlefield-house,  Black  well-lodge, 
Kilbline-castle,  and  Suininerhill-house.  The  chief 
antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  Ballyboley  church,  on 
t  he  north-eastern  verge  of  the  parish  ;  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  parish ;  an  old 
castle  and  the  ruins  of  a  church,  at  Kilbline ;  and  a 
pillar-tower  and  the  ruins  of  a  church,  at  the  hamlet 
of  Tullagherin.  The  pillar-tower  stands  8  feet  from 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  ruined  church ;  its  cir- 
cumference, at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  is  504  feet ; 
its  entrance  is  about  12  feet  from  the  ground  ;  round 
its  top  appear  to  have  been  8  windows,  4  of  which 
remain  in  the  one  undilapidated  side ;  and  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  tower  has  been  constructed  is  sili- 
ceous breccia, — while  that  of  the  church  is  limestone. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Kilfane  [which  seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £250;  glebe,  £9  4s.  7d. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £210 ;  and 
are  appropriated  to  the  precentorship  of  St.  Canice 
cathedral.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated 
at  the  hamlet  of  Tullagherin,  and  has  an  attendance 
of  from  580  to  600  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Thomastown,  the  chapel  of  Mung  in  the  parish  of 
Columbkill,  and  the  chapel  of  Kilminogue  in  Church- 
Jerpoint.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  29, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  866;  a  Roman  Catholic 
Sunday  school  was  usually  attended  by  about  200 
scholar*;  and  3  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
147  boys  and  55  girU. 

TULLAGHPOBHAIR,  the  site  of  an  old  mon- 
astery, in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Naas,  barony 
of  North  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Archdall 
alleges  that  the  monastery  was  founded  in  the  7th 
century  by  St.  Fechin,  and  endowed  by  the  king 
of  Leinster ;  but  confesses  that  it  figures  obscurely 
in  record. 

TULLAGHGARVEY,  a  barony  in  the  north- 
east of  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Mon- 
aghan  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Monaghan  and 
the  barony  of  Clonchee ;  on  the  south  and  the  south- 
west, by  the  barony  of  Upper  Loughtee ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  the  barony  of  Lower  Loughtee.  Its  great- 
est length,  east  by  southward,  is  14}  miles;  its 
breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  from  2*  to  9 
miles;  and  it*  area  is  59,902  acres,  2  roods,  37 
perches, — of  which  1,027  acres,  3  roods,  10  perches 
are  water.  Its  outline  is  nearly  triangular,  with  the 
sides  facing  the  north,  the  south-east,  and  the  south- 
west. The  eastern  corner  is  occupied  with  the  beau- 
tiful, ornate  and  lake-etnbellished  district  around 
Coo te hi  11 ;  a  part  of  the  western  corner  is  occupied 
with  the  charming  little  tract  around  the  seat  of 


Castle-Saunderson ;  and  a  small  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Annalee  is  pleasant  and  somewhat  ornate 
ground ;  but  nearly  all  the  va9t  remainder  of  the  sur- 
face is  bleak,  and  presents  the  chilled  and  broken 
appearance  which  is  so  singularly  characteristic  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  county.  Mayo  Hill  seems 
to  be  the  highest  ground,  and  has  an  altitude  of  602 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Annalee  river, 
inclusive  of  its  chief  head-water  or  tributary  of  the 
Cootehill  river,  waters  the  interior  from  end  to  end. 
The  principal  lakes,  additional  to  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cootehill,  are  Loughs  Killyhandrick,  Drumlany, 
Derryhoo,  Cor  smut  tog,  and  Coniagall  This  bar- 
ony contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Annagh,  DrUm- 
goon,  and  Laragh,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Drung  and  Kildrutmherdon.  The  towns  and  chief 
villages  are  Cootehill,  Redhill,  Bellanacargy,  Cle- 
mentstown,  and  Tullyvin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  35,177; 
in  1841,  37,532.  Houses  6,358.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,797;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  1,431 ;  in  other  pursuits,  332.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  125 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  1,814;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  4.488 ;  on  means  not  specified,  133.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  5,747 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  3,533 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,882.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2, 142 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  4,91 1 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  9,563.  Tullagh- 
garvey  lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Cootehill,  and  partly  within  that  of  Cavan.  The 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  4,706  ;  and  of 
these,  1,414  are  valued  under  £5,-1,864,  under  £10, 
—810,  under  £15.-280,  under  £20,-138,  under 
£25,-59,  under  £30,-69.  under  £40,-14,  under 
£50,— and  60,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £37,664  12s. 
7d. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants 
of  spring  and  summer  1840,  were  £2,998  5s.  10d., 
and  £2,505  19s.  6d„ — and  under  the  grand  warrants 
of  spring  and  summer  1841,  £2,688  8s.  Id.,  and 
£2.245  6s.  lOd. 

TULLAGIIGORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Dunluce,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Area,  432| 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  90.  Houses  16.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  recognised  in  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  » 
and  is  usually  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  parish 
of  Ballymowky  :  which  see. 

TULLAGHLEASE,  or  Tcu-ilkasb,  a  parish, 
7  miles  north-north-east  of  Newmarket,  and  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  partly  in  that  of 
Duhallow,  co.  Cork.  Munster.  Length,  2A  miles ; 
breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Orrerv  and  Kilmore  sec- 
tion, 1,287  acres;  of  the  Duhallow  section,  7,005 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  according  to  the 
Census,  2,368,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Authorities,  2,155;  in  1841,  3,278.  Houses  484. 
Pop.  of  the  Duhallow  section,  in  1831,  2,155;  in 
1841,  2,933.  Houses  429.  The  surface  is  part  of 
the  northern  verge  of  the  county,  and  part  of  the  up- 
land territory  which  forms  the  frontier  toward  the 
south-western  part  of  co.  Limerick ;  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  portion  of  the  glen  and  the  hill-screens 
of  the  river  Allua;  it  boasts  little  land  except  such 
as  is  of  coarse  quality ;  and  it  is  traversed  or  impinged 
upon  by  the  roads  from  Newmarket  to  CharleviTle, 
from  Newmarket  to  Ballingarry,  and  from  Kanturk 
to  Newcastle  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  sep- 
arate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £170 ;  nett,  £158  5s. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  £85  a-year,  and  are  impropriate 
in  Mr.  Hewston  of  Charleville,  and  rented  by  Mr. 
!  John  Sullivan  of  Tullagbleasc.    There  is  no  church ; 
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and  the  curate  of  the  adjoining  parish  performs  the 
occasional  duties  for  a  salary  of  £50.  A  private 
house  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  as  a  parochial 
place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of  about  16. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
about  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Knock  tem- 
ple and  Kilbolane.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed  to  13,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,222;  and  a 
pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  30  boys  and  22 
girls.  Fairs  are  held  at  Tullaghlease  on  Jan.  16, 
April  29,  June  29,  Oct.  24,  and  March  1 . 
TULLAGHLEASE,  co.  Down.     See  Tullt- 

LI8H. 

TULLAOHMACJAMES,  one  of  several  deno- 
minations of  a  bog,  situated  at  a  mean  distance  of 
3}  miles  north  by  west  of  Urlingford,  and  round  the 
junction-point  of  co.  Tipperary,  Munster,  with  co. 
Kilkenny  and  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  The  other 
denominations  are  Clonmeen,  Bawnaughry,  Graigue, 
Bawnmore,  Derryvella,  Long  Orchard,  and  Cool- 
eney.  The  bog  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Clon- 
meen and  Togher ;  on  the  east,  by  Bawnaughry  and 
Bawnmore;  on  tbe  south,  by  tbe  road  from  Bawn- 
more  to  Derryfadda;  and  on  the  west,  by  Long  Or- 
chard, Killoran,  and  Cooleney.  Its  area  is  5,370 
acres.  Its  highest  ground  lies  434  feet,  and  its  low- 
est pass  for  the  discharge  of  water  '386  feet,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  interior  consists  principally 
of  fluid  peat  or  quagmire ;  but  its  margins  are  toler- 
ably Arm,  and  have  been  used  as  turbary.  Its  great- 
est depth  is  30  feet;  and  iU  mean  depth  is  19  feet. 
The  Black  water  rivulet  runs  westward,  nearly 
through  its  centre,  and  effects  the  drainage  of  a 
large  portion  of  it  to  the  Suir ;  and  the  Templequane 
rivulet  effects  the  drainage  of  a  district  of  it  on  the 
east  to  the  Nore.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation, 
£4.868  2s.  6d. 

TULLAG1IMAIN.    See  Tullamain. 

TULLAGIIMELAN,  or  Tulloohmelan.  a  par- 
ish in  the  barony  of  West  IfTa  and  Offa,  4|  miles 
south-west  by  west  of  Clonmel,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length,  northward,  2J  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  1};  area,  2,695  acres,  2  roods,  35  perches, 
— of  which  20  acres,  2  roods,  12  perches  are  in  the 
river  Suir.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,100;  in  1841,  1,155. 
Houses  169.  The  Suir  traces  all  the  eastern  bound- 
ary, and  separates  tbe  parish  from  co.  Waterford. 
The  surface  consists  of  good  land,  exhibits  some 
agreeable  natural  diversities,  possesses  a  comparative 
profusion  of  artificial  embellishment,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Cork  by  way  of 
Clonmel.  Knocklofty-house,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Donougbmore,  is  a  principal  feature,  charmingly 
situated  on  a  lofty  natural  terrace  which  overlooks 
the  Suir.  Tbe  mansion  itself  is  a  plain  structure; 
hut  tbe  demesne  attached  to  it  is  extensively  beauti- 
ful, and  both  richly  and  venerably  wooded.  New- 
castle, the  principal  hamlet  in  the  parish,  had,  in 
1831,  a  pop.  of  54. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the 
dio.  of  Lismore.  Tithe  composition,  £206  15s. 
4td.:  glebe,  £14.  The  rectory  of  Tullaghmelan, 
and  the  particle  of  Molough  [see  that  article],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Tullaghmelan.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  however,  the  particle  or  parish  of 
Molough  is  included  in  the  benefice  of  Newcastle  : 
which  see.  Gross  income  of  the  benefice  of  Tullagh- 
melan, £220  15s.  43d. ;  nett,  £185  2s.  7Jd.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  benefice  of  Tullaghmelan 
and  tbe  sinecure  rectory  of  Newcastle  constitute  the 
corps  of  the  treasurership  of  Lismore  cathedral. 
Gross  income  of  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Newcastle 
and  of  lands  belonging  to  tbe  treasurership,  £'214 
10s. ;  nett,  £207  10s.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
the  benefice  of  Shanrahan  and  Templetenny,  in  the 


dio.  of  Lismore;  and  is  non-resident  in  Tullafh- 
inelan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  and  the 
use  of  the  glebe-house.  The  ruins  of  an  old  church 
exist  in  the  west.  The  present  church  stands  in  the 
east,  near  the  Suir,  and  is  in  excellent  repair.  Sit- 
tings 100;  attendance  30.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  600  to  700 ;  and.  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Ballybacon.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  35,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1, 122  ;  and  a  daily  school  was  salaried  with  £5a-yeir 
from  the  rector,  and  £16  17s.  and  other  advantage* 
from  Lord  Donougbmore,  and  had  on  its  books  50 
boys  and  30  girls. 

TULLAGHMHIN.    See  Tulltvtn. 

TULLAOHNANAEVE.    See  Saihtfteld. 

TULLAGHNISKEN,  Tcixanisken,  or  Tri- 
LTNI6REN,  a  parish  in  tbe  barony  of  Dungannon,  3 
miles  north-north-east  of  the  town  of  Dungannon, 
co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  contains  part  of  the  vill«e 
of  Coal-Island  :  which  see.  Length,  south-ea>t- 
ward,  3|  miles ;  breadth,  from  J  to  nearly  2 ;  area, 
4,461  acres,  1  rood,  3  perches,— of  which  26  acre-*, 
9  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,102 ;  in  1841, 
4.106.  Houses  731.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district;,  in 
1841.  3,936.  Houses  701.  The  surface  consists  of 
middle-rate  land,  and  presents  a  well-cultivated  and 
somewhat  ornamental  appearance.  The  mineral* 
appeared  for  a  considerable  period  to  be  rich,  com- 
prised a  principal  portion  of  tbe  coal-field  of  Ulster, 
and  occasioned  an  influx  of  population  and  seeming 
promises  of  prosperity ;  but  they  have  eventually 
been  found  of  such  comparatively  small  value  as  not 
to  compensate  the  costs  of  being  worked.  The  canal 
which  was  cut  to  connect  the  mineral-field,  and  par- 
ticularly the  village  of  Coal- Island,  with  the  Black- 
water  and  Louph  Neagh,  traverses  the  south-eastern 
district,  and  offers  all  its  important  facilities  of  con- 
veyance to  trade,  but  it  has  for  some  time  been  of 
comparatively  little  real  use.  One  manufactory  of 
spades  is  carried  on  at  Coal-Island,  and  another  in 
the  interior  of  the  parish.  The  principal  country 
residences  are  Bloom-llill-house  and  Lisndue-bou>e. 
The  road  from  Dungannon  to  Stewartown,  and  that 
from  Moy  to  Cookstown  pass  through  the  interior. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £200; 
glebe,  £271  18s.  lid.  Gross  income.  £471  13s. 
lid.;  nett,  £380  18s.  3d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  was  built  in  1792,  at  the  cost  of  £553 
1 6s.  1  Id.,— of  which  £461  10s.  9,d.  were  a  gift  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  £35  16s.  6*d.  were 
raised  by  parochial  assessment,  and  £56  9s.  7id. 
were  the  proceeds  of  private  subscription ;  and  a 
gallery  was  erected  in  1823,  at  the  cost  of  £73  16*- 
1  Id.,  of  which  £39  16s.  5|d.  were  raised  by  «ub- 
scription,  and  the  remainder  was  raised  by  parochial 
assessment.  Sittings  300;  attendance  300.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Drumglass  and  Killynun. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,171  Church- 
men, 470  Presbyterians,  37  other  Protestant  dissent- 
ers, and  2,448  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  parochial  daily 
school  was  salaried  with  £8  a- year  from  the  A»w- 
ciation  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  £5  from  tbe 
rector,  and  had  on  its  books  100  boys  and  40  girls; 
a  daily  school  at  Creenagh  was  salaried  with  £2 
a-year  from  Lord  Castle-Stewart,  and  10s.  from  the 
rector,  and  was  usually  attended  by  about  18  scholar*; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  at  Edendock  had  on  its  book* 
78  boys  and  46  girls.  In  1843,  a  National  school  at 
Edendock  was  salaried  with  £12  a-year  from  tbe 
Board,  and  had  on  its  books  100  boys  and  43  girls. 

TULLAGHOB1GLV,  or  Rvetullaqhobwlt, 
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a  parish  on  the  west  coast  of  the  barony  of  Kilma- 
crenan,  6  miles  south-west  of  Dunfanaghy,  co.  Done* 
gal,  Ulster.    It  includes  a  number  of  islands,  and 
comprehends  a  large  district  on  the  mainland.  Length 
of  the  latter,  in  the  direction  of  south  by  east,  11J 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  8*.    Area  of  the  whole, 
68,606  acres,  2  roods,  21  perches,— of  which  78o 
acres,  1  rood,  16  perches  are  in  Tory  Island,  1,720 
acres,  2  roods,  18  perches  are  in  lakes,  and  02  acres, 
2  roods,  11  perches  are  tideway  of  the  Guidore. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  8,466 ;  in  1841, 0,049.  Houses  1,665. 
The  coast  extends  from  the  small  headland  at  the 
east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ballyness  bay,  past  that 
bay  westward  to  Bloody-Foreland,  and  thence  south- 
ward  to  the  mouth  ot  the  Guidore  estuary.  Sec 
Blood y-Forkland  and  Guidore.    The  principal 
islands  belonging  to  the  parish  are  Tory>Island,  In- 
nisbeg,  Innisdovey,  Innisboffin,  Innishsirrer,  Innis- 
inecn.   Umfin- Island,  Go- Island,  Bo- Island,  and 
Golo-Island.    See  Tort,  [nsisboffin,  and  Gola. 
Most  of  the  water  area  of  the  parish  is  comprised  in 
the  lakes  of  Via,  Anina,  Acarten,  Lougha,  Nabrack- 
baddy,  Keel,  Atirrive,  Namanshcefroge,  Agannive. 
Dtmlewy,  Sand,  Trusk,  Altan,  AUuirg,  Muilt,  and 
Nacung, — the  last  of  large  extent,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape,  and  possessing  a  surface-eleva-  I 
tion  of  188  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  river 
Guidore  (lows  along  the  western  boundary  ;  and  the 
rivulet  Clady  flows  in  the  interior  westward  from 
Lough  Nacung.    About  one-fourth  of  the  parochial 
surface  is  arable  land ;  and  all  the  vast  remainder  is 
very  mountainous,  moorish,  or  boggy.    The  summit 
of  Errigal,  situated  in  the  east,  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of 2,462  feet ;  the  summit-ground  of  the  pen- 
insula which  terminates  in  Bloody- Foreland,  has  an 
altitude  of  1,035  feet;  the  summit  of  North  Carn- 
treena  mountain,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
parish,  has  an  altitude  of  1,396  feet;  and  the  summit 
of  West  Dooish,  situated  a  few  perches  beyond  the 
eastern  boundary,  and  within  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Gartan,  has  an  altitude  of  2, 143  feet.   The  northern 
district  of  the  mainland  of  the  parish,  and  part  of 
the  central  district,  are  identical  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  little  territory  of  Cloghancely.  The 
village  of  Falcarragh  and  the  parish-church  are  situ- 
ated in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  parish,  and 
at  the  head  of  Ballyness  bay ;  a  road  leads  south- 
ward thence  to  Lough  Nscung,  distant  6j  miles,  and 
has  upon  it  the  hamlets  and  residences  of  Bedlam, 
Cashel-glebehousc,  Lower  Beltany,  Upper  Beltany, 
Lower  Fawnaboy,  and  Upper  Fawnaboy ;  a  road 
circles  round  the  coast  from  Falcarragh,  and  has 
upon  it  Derryconnor  hamlet,  Magheraroarty  hamlet, 
Bonier  hamlet,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Maghera- 
clogher  hamlet,  and  the  hamlet  of  Clady-Bridge ; 
and  a  road  comes  in  from  Millford,  past  West  Dooish, 
proceeds  westward  down  the  vale  of  Lough  Nacung 
and  the  Clady  rivulet,  and  has  on  or  near  it  Money- 
more  hamlet,  Dunlewy  hamlet,  and  Dunlewy-house. 
Most  of  the  objects  and  scenes  of  chief  interest 
within  the  parish  are  noticed  as  follows  in  the  excel- 
lent Hand-Book  of  Mr.  Frascr :— "  The  glen  through 
which  the  road  winds  from  Muckish  to  Falcarragh, 
displays  some  very  lofty  and  magnificent  mountain 
scenery ;  and  as  we  proceed,  the  ocean,  Tory- Island, 
and  the  islets  nearer  the  land,  Horn-Head,  the 
coast,  and  country  along  the  shore,  gradually  open 
to  view;  and  from  parts  of  the  descent  to  Falcarragh, 
many  of  the  scenes  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
roast  arc  exhibited  in  their  most  interesting  points 
of  view.    The  small  town  of  Falcarragh,  which  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  flat  and  com- 
paratively fertile  part  of  the  country,  contains  a  small 
inn  where  a  car  can  be  hired,  a  post-office,  and  two 
good  shops  which  supply  necessaries  to  the  surround-  J 


ing  district.  The  coast-guard  station  is  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town  ;  and  about  a  mile  to  the  west 
is  the  church  of  Tullaghobegly.  *  *  The  head  of 
Ballyness  bay  is  about  a  mile  from  Falcarragh.  It 
runs  about  two  and  a  half  miles  into  the  land,  and  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  branches  out 
into  several  arms,  along  which  there  are  considerable 
t  racts  of  fertile  lands.  This  part  of  the  country  is, 
in  common  with  the  whole  line  of  coast,  very  bleak 
and  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  storms, 
from  whatever  point  they  blow,  but  chiefly  to  the 
Atlantic  winds.  Ballyness  bay  is  completely  barred 
with  sand,  and  long  tracts  of  dreary  arid  dunes,  par- 
tially covered  with  sea-bent,  lie  along  the  sea-beaten 
shores.  *  *  There  is  a  good  road  from  Falcarragh 
to  Dunfanaghy  on  the  one  hand,  and  another  is  car- 
ried along  the  coast  by  Clady  and  Gweebara  bridges 
to  Dunglow.  The  summit  of  Bloody- Foreland, 
which  is  a  tame  and  softly-rounded  heath-clad  hill, 
is  about  eight  miles  west  from  Falcarragh.  Its  alti- 
tude is  1,035  feet;  and  it  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  coast  and  of  the  bleak  moorland,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  district  called  Cloghancely  is 
composed.  In  proceeding,  wepass  the  hamlets  of  Bed- 
lam and  Derryconnor  at  from  one  and  a-half  to  three 
miles  from  Falcarragh,  and  in  rounding  the  points 
of  Ballyness  bay,  some  beautifully  romantic  scenes 
are  presented  to  view.  Cashel  glebe-bouse,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  rector  of  Tullaghobegly,  is  about  a 
mile  above  the  hamlet  of  Bedlam,  and  about  two  and 
a-half  miles  from  Falcarragh  ;  and  a  little  above  it 
are  upper  and  lower  Beltany.  These  places  are 
situated  near  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  mountain  glen 
which  runs  from  Ballyness  bay  to  Dutilewy.  *  *  At 
two  miles  from  Glenbeagh  bridge  we  reach  Calabbcr 
bridge,  and  thence  proceed  along  the  new  road  by 
Dunlewy  to  the  sea,  passing  through  an  interesting 
and  reclaimablc  valley,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  mountain  of  Dooish,  and  on  the  north 
by  Errigal  and  the  mountain  group  which  connects 
with  it.  Dunlewy-house,  the  occasional  residence 
of  J.  Dombrain,  Esq.,  is  situated  near  a  small  lough 
of  that  name  which  connects  with  the  larger  Lough 
Nacung.  The  two  are  about  two  miles  long,  and  a 
third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  from  the  source  of  the 
Clady  ;  they  stretch  along  the  southern  base  of 
Errigal,  and  add  much  to  the  splendid  scenery  around 
that  fine  mountain.  Errigal,  which  is  the  great  feature 
of  the  district,  and  the  highest  mountain  in  Donegal, 
raises  its  conoidal  summit  to  the  height  of  2,462  feet. 
The  ascent  to  it  is  easy  by  commencing  by  about  a  mile 
to  the  eastward,  where  the  sides  of  the  mountain  gently 
blend  with  the  high  adjoining  moorlands.  From  the 
summit  of  Errigal,  which  is  very  narrow  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  a  magnificent  view  is  ob- 
tained of  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  district  of 
Donegal,  and  of  a  long  range  of  coast."  See  Arioal. 
— Tullaghobigley  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  Tithe  composition, 
£220  ;  glebe,  £30.  Gross  income,  £250 ;  nett, 
£220  8s.  9d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
was  built  in  1792  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £369  4s.  7  Jd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300; 
attendance  25.*  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Gortahurk  has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ;  and  that  at 
Gotteen  has  an  attendance  of  1,200.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  241  Churchmen,  61  Prcs- 
bvtcrians,  and  8,569  Roman  Catholics ;  and  6  daily 
schools—one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £11  Is.  6d. 
and  other  advantages  from  Robinson's  Fund,  and  the 
others  were  pay  schools  at  Ardes,  Cross- Roads, 
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Derrybeg,  Bedlam,  and  Magheraroarty— had  on  their 
books  94  boys  and  37  girls.  In  1843,  one  National 
school  at  Derrybeg  was  salaried  with  £12  a- year 
from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  book*  G9  hoys  and 
44  girls ;  one  at  Tory  Island,  with  Jt'8.  and  had  40 
boys  and  19  girls  ;  one  at  Gortahurk,  with  £12,  and 
had  58  boys  and  23  girls  ;  one  at  Meenacladdy,  with 
£8,  and  had  90  boys  and  10  girls;  one  at  Dunlo, 
with  £0  13s.  4d.,  and  had  25  boys  and  10  girls ;  one 
at  Buninanver,  with  £8,  and  had  53  boys  and  25 
girls ;  and  one  at  Dore,  with  £8,  and  had  50  boys 
and  36  girls.  Tullaghobigley  is  divided  for  civil 
purposes  into  two  districts,  East  and  West.  Pop., 
in  1831,  of  East  Tullaghobigley,  5,203;  of  West 
Tullaghobigley,  3,263. 

TUL  LAG  HOG,  or  Tcllthoo.  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Desertcreight,  barony  of  Dungannon,  ro. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Cooks- 
town  to  Stewarts  town,  3  furlongs  east  of  the  village 
of  Desertcreight,  2  miles  south-south-east  of  Cooks- 
town,  and  2}  north-west  by  west  of  Stewartstown. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  glebe-house  of  Desertcreight. 
Area  of  the  village.  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  137 ;  in 
1841,  103.    Houses  21. 

TULLAGHONOHO,  or  Tdllthcnco,  a  barony 
in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Ca van.  Ulster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  baronies  of  Tullagh- 
agh  and  Lower  Loughtee ;  on  the  east,  by  the  bar- 
onies of  Lower  Loughtee,  Upper  Loughtee,  and 
Clonmahon ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  Long- 
ford ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the  counties  of  Longford 
and  Lei  trim,  and  the  barony  of  Tullaghagh.  Its 
length,  southward,  is  14  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  5 ;  and  its  area  is  40,891  acres,  2  roods,  1  perch, 
— of  which  2,801  acres,  3  roods,  9  perches  are  water. 
The  northern  part  of  the  central  district  consists 
of  good  land,  and  has  a  rich  and  ornate  appearance; 
but  some  portions  of  the  other  districts  are  hills  and 
moors  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  nearly  all 
are  bleak  and  disagreeable.  Some  good  scenery, 
however,  occurs  in  tbe  extreme  south,  among  the 
intricate  shores  and  the  singular  screen*  of  Lough 
Gowna.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water  area 
of  the  parish  is  comprised  in  parts  of  Loughs  Gowna 
and  Oughtcr ;  and  most  of  the  remainder  is  in  the 
*mall  lakes,  Clonty,  Laghcen,  Town,  Bawn,  Derry- 
skit,  Dumb,  Mill,  Rocktield,  Gorty,  and  Swan.  The 
river  Erne  flows  northward  through  the  interior;  and 
the  Woodford  river  flows  on  the  northern  boundary. 
— This  barony  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Kildallon,  Killeshandra,  and  Scrabby.  The  towns 
and  chief  villages  are  Killeshandra,  Arvagh,  and 
Scrabby.  Pop.,  in  1831,  18,722;  in  1841,  19,868. 
Houses  3,394.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 2,551  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  753 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  284.    Families  dependent  chiefly  on 

{iroperty  and  professions,  96 ;  on  the  directing  of 
abour,  1,254  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  2,144  ; 
on  means  not  specified,  94.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  wht)  could  read  and  write,  3,488 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1 ,730  ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  3,400.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,753  ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write.  2,577 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  4,361. — Tullaghonoho  lies  partly  within 
the  Poor-law  union  of  Cavau,  and  partly  within  that 
of  Granard.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
is  2,541  ;  and  of  these,  848  are  valued  under 
897.  under  £10,— 411,  under  £15.- 
_94.  under  £25.-40,  under  £30,-43,  under  £40. 
— 18,  under  £50, — and  37,  at  and  above  £50.  The 
t"?al  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£22,685  4*.  5d. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the 
grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1840  were 
£2,129  10j.  5d.,  and  £1,508  lis.  fid., 


a  parish  2  miles  east 
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the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and 
£1.697  5s.  fid.,  and  £1.419  8s.  fid. 

TULLAGHORTON, 
north  of  Clogheen,  barony  i 
Tipperary,  Munater.  Length,  southward,  3}  miles  ; 
breadth,  from  1 1  to  3} ;  area,  6,889  acres,  36  perches. 
— of  which  7  acres,  1  rood,  34  perches  are  in  Lousrh 
Bay.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,965;  in  1841,  2,198.  House* 
331.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  southern  verge  of 
the  county,  and  climbs  to  the  summit-line  of  the 
Knockmeledown  mountains ;  and  it  consists  of  a  sec- 
tion of  these  mountains,  and  a  section  of  the  valley 
of  the  Tar.  About  one-half  is  mountainous  ground, 
in  two  moieties  respectively  waste  and  reclaimed  ; 
and  about  the  other  half  »  limestone  land,  well 
adapted  to  either  tillage  or  pasturage.  The  Sugar- 
loaf  mountain,  on  the  southern  boundary,  attain:*  an 
altitude  of  2,144  feet  above  sea-level;  a  ttresun- 
let,  which  tumbles  down  along  the  western  boun- 
dary, descends  while  there  from  an  elevation  of  1 ,469 
feet  to  a  confluence  with  the  Tar,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  160  feet ;  and  the  Tar,  while  running  east- 
ward through  the  interior,  descends  to  an  elevation 
of  124  feet.  The  little  lake  Bay  lies  in  the  south- 
ern district  among  the  mountains.  The  principal 
residence  is  Bally  bay-house  ;  the  principal  hamlet  is 
Ballybay ;  and  the  principal  antiquities  are  the  ruins 
of  a  church,  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  the  site  of  a 
castle.  The  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  by  way 
of  Clonmel,  passes  through  the  interior.— This  pari-h 
is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Lismore.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £138  9s.  3d.  . 
glebe,  £1  10a.  Gross  income,  £139  19s.  3d.;  nett, 
£132  7s.  4*d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incum- 
bent holds  also  the  stipendiary  curacy  of  Clonmel, 
in  the  dio.  of  Lismore,  and  is  non-resident  in  Tul- 
laghorton.  A  curate  performs  the  occasional  duties 
for  a  salary  of  £10.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £250 ;  and  are  appropriated  to  the  sine- 
cure prebend  of  Tullaghorton.  held  by  a  separate 
ibent.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  ha*  an 
of  1,500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Tubbrid.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  31 , 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,036;  and  2  pay  daily 
school-  bad  on  their  books  126  boys  and  56  girls. 

TULLAGUOUGHT,  Tcllahouodt,  Tct- 
LAOUTHO0OHT,  or  T o llog a H uc ht,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Kells,  2j  miles  south-south-west  of  Ril- 
inaganny,  co  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
ward, 3}  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  2| ;  area,  4.6U1 
acres,  3  roods,  21  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,563; 
in  1841,  1,750.  Houses  269.  The  parish  lies  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  barony,  and  on  the 
western  verge  of  the  county ;  and  is  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Knocktopher  to  Carrick  -  on  -  Suir. 
The  pop.  of  1831  is  not  returned  by  the  Census, 
and,  as  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction,  is  inclusive  of  25  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Brown-mountain,  which  is  alleged  to  be  ex- 
tra-parochial on  account  of  never  having  paid  tithes 
or  church  rates.  One  height  on  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  parish  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
788  feet .  and  one  in  tbe  northern  district  has  an 
altitude  of  484  feet.  The  principal  hamlets  are 
Tullaghought,  Cassan,  Carragh,  Barnathasona,  and 
EUentnount ;  and  the  principal  antiquities  are  tbe 
ruins  of  a  castle,  and  the  ruins  of  two  churches. 
Near  the  hamlet  of  Tullaghought  is  Kilmacoliver, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Osborne  ;  and  near  that  seat  is  the 
Ormond  slate-quarry. — This  parish  is  an  entirely 
impropriate  rectory  and  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ossory.  "  Tullaltougbt,"  say  the 
of  Public  Instruction,  "  is  wholly 
no  curate  is  paid  by  the  impropriator. 
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duties  are  performed  by  the  perpetual  curate  of  Kil- 
maganny,  autd  it  is  doubtful  whether  Tullaghought 
is  not  joined  to  this  parish  in  respect  of  cure  of  souls, 
as  it  once  paid  church  rates  to  Kilmaganny,  though 
the  payment  was  disputed."  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tant* amounted  to  17.  and  the  Roman  Git  holies  to 
1,578  ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
80  boy.  and  46  girls. 

TULL.  ALEASE.    See  Tullaohlkase. 
TUL.L.AMACJAMES.  See  Tullauhmacjamks. 
TULL AMAIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Shille- 
loc^her,  2  miles  north-cast  of  Caltan,  co.  Kilkenny, 
I .oi lister.     Length,  southward,  1)  mile;  extreme 
breadth.  14;  area,  1,171  acres,  3  roods,  3D  perches. 
Pop.,   in   1831,  416;  in  1841,  '294.    Houses  45. 
The  surface  consists,  in  general,  of  very  good  land ; 
and  in  drained  southward,  through  the  centre,  by  a 
small  affluent  of  the  King's  river,  and  traversed 
south- westward  by  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to 
Cork,  by  way  of  Clonmel.    A  graveyard  marks  the 
site  of  the  ancient  church. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Callan  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Ossory.    Tithe  composition,  £105.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  1*2,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  410 ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

TULL  AMAIN,  a  psrishun  the  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  3  miles  west  of  Fethard,  co.  Tippcrsry,  Mun- 
ster.    It  consists  of  a  main  body  and  a  detached  dis- 
trict, the  Utter  situated  3  furlongs  west  of  the  near- 
est point  of  the  former.    Length  of  the  main  body, 
in  the  direction  of  west  by  south,  2  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  1).   Length  of  the  detached  district,  south- 
ward, 1$  mile;  extreme  breadth,  7  furlongs.  Ares 
of  the  whole,  2,217  acres,  13  perches;  of  the  de- 
tached district,  470  acres,  3  roods,  23  perches.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  041, 
but  sccordingto  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  503; 
in  1841,  688.    Houses  103.    The  surface  consists, 
in  general,  of  good  land.    The  main  body  contains 
a  very  large  aggregate  of  demesne-ground  and  wood- 
land, belonging  to  the  seats  of  Tullamain-caitle  and 
Tulbunaui-iodge, — the  former  the  residence  of  John 
Meagher,  Esq.    The  detached  district  contains  the 
hamlet  of  Rosegreen,  a  National  school,  a  constabu- 
lary barrack,  and  the  ruins  of  a  church.    The  rosd 
from  Cafhel  to  Clonmel  crosses  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  detached  district ;  and  the  direct  road  from 
Fetbard  to  Tipperary  pssses  through  both  that  dis- 
trict and  the  main  body. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
atid  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  XI 40;  nett,  £125  7s. 
4}d.    Patron,  the  diocesan.    The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  benefice  of  Red-City,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel, 
and  the  benefice  of  Einly,  in  the  dio.  of  Emly ;  and 
i*  non-resident  in  Tullamain.    There  is  no  church ; 
and  s  curate  performs  the  occasional  duties  of  Tub's- 
main  and  Red-City  for  a  stipend  of  £5.    In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  20  Churchmen,  6  Pres- 
byterians, and  504  Roman  Catholics ;  and  3  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £10  a-yesr 
from  the  Nstionsl  Board— had  on  their  books  151 
boys  and  63  girls. 
TULLAMORE,  s  parish.    See  Kilbridk-Tul- 


TULLAMOKE, 

A  post  and  market  town,  and  the  capital  of  King's 
county,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride-Tullamore,  barony 
of  Ballycowan,  King's  county,  Leinster.  It  stands 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  river 
Clodagh,  on  the  road  from  Moate  to  Portarlington, 
and  on  the  north  road  from  Birr  to  Dublin,  -~>\  miles 
south  of  Kilbeggan,  JJ  south-east  of  Clara,  7|  west- 


south- west  of  Philip- town,  9}  north-east  by  east  of 
Fntnkford,  11  south-east  of  Moate,  114  north-west 
by  west  of  Mountmellick,  I2|  north-west  of  Port- 
arlington, 17  west-south- west  of  Edenderry,  17} 
north-eset  by  esst  of  Birr,  and  461  west  by  south  of 
Dublin. 

Environ.*.'] — The  site  and  the  immediate  environ* 
of  Tullamore  arc  a  sort  of  oasis  in  the  vast  tract  of 
morass  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
and  constitutes  a  prominent  portion  of  central  Lein- 
ster. See  Allen  (Boo  of  .  Most  of  the  approaches 
to  the  town  conduct  through  scenes  of  bleakness, 
sterility,  and  dreariness,  peculiarly  repulsive  and  de- 
pressing; yet  the  immediate  environs,  though  quite 
destitute  of  any  very  striking  natural  feature,  pos- 
sess a  comparative  profusion  of  artificial  decora- 
tion, and  compose  a  general  picture  of  s  decidedly 
pleasing  and  even  softly  beautiful  character.  The 
noble,  extensive,  and  richly-wooded  demesne  of  Lord 
Cbarleville,  adjoining  the  south-west  side  of  the 
town,  not  only  contributes  a  great  and  charming  fea- 
ture to  the  general  landscape,  but  also  contains 
within  itself  a  series  of  very  fine  close  views.  See 
Cuableville.  Durrow- Abbey  demesne,  situated 
nearly  3  miles  to  the  north-north-west,  and  long  the 
residence  of  the  Stepney  family,  possesses  interest 
as  the  site  of  one  or  two  singular  objects  of  antiqua- 
rian curiosity,  but  particularly  as  the  scene  of  the 
mysterious  murder  of  the  late  unfortunate  Lord  Nor- 
bury.  See  Dckrow.  Sragh  or  Sraghikearnc-eastle, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  west  side  of  the  town,  is  an  old 
fortalice,  built  in  1588  by  John  Briscoe,  an  Eliza- 
bethan officer.  The  upper  windows  of  this  old 
tower  are  accessible  by  a  spiral  stone  stair,  and  com- 
mand a  pleasing  view  of  Lord  Churleville's  deer- 
park.  The  estate  of  Sragh,  on  which  the  fortalice 
stands,  originally  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Kearney  ;  and  a  part  of  their  old  mansion,  inhabited 
by  them  prior  to  1588,  still  stands  adjacent  to  the 
tower.  Other  objects  of  chief  interest  within  about 
3  miles  of  the  town,  are  the  seats  or  villas  of  Brook- 
field-house,  Clouad-house,  Ross-house,  Castleview, 
Screggan,  Colcraine- house,  and  Silverbrook,  the 
woods  of  Derryclare,  Derrygolan,  Scrob,  Clonad, 
Bracklin,  and  Oc,  and  the  ruins  of  Killurin  church, 
of  Ballycowan- castle,  of  Ballykilmurry-csstle,  and 
of  five  other  churches  and  three  other  castles.  A 
stone  with  date  and  armorial  bearings  in  the  castle 
of  Ballycowan,  was  picked  out  of  the  wall  by  an  en- 
thusiastic local  antiquary,  and  conveyed  to  his  resi- 
dence in  Tullamore. 

Ptogreu  of  the  Town.}—"  About  14  years  ago," 
said  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  1801,  "Tullamore  was 
but  a  very  mean  village,  with  scarce  any  better  bouses 
than  thatched  cabins,  which  were  almost  destroyed 
by  accidental  fire,  occasioned  by  the  launching  of  s 
balloon,  sr.d  has  since  risen,  pbomix-like,  from  its 
ashes  to  its  present  pre-eminence.  It  is  certainly  the 
best  town  in  the  county,  and  bids  fair  to  be  little  in- 
ferior to  any  town  in  Ireland.  The  houses  are  all 
slated,  built  mostly  two  stories  in  height,  and  or- 
namented with  window- stools  and  top-courses  of  s 
fine  bewn  stone.  *  *  Lord  Cbarleville  gives  the 
utmost  encouragement  for  building.  He  has  hitherto 
invariably  let  leases  for  ever  of  the  town  plots,  at 
Is.  per  foot  in  front,  and  the  tenant  gets  three 
lives  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  adjoining 
parks  from  16s.  to  20s.  per  acre.  So  rapidly  has 
this  town  increased  in  wealth  and  consequence  within 
these  few  years,  that  these  parks  now  set  for  six 
guineas  per  sere,  and  are  sought  for  with  avidity  at  a 
still  more  enormous  rent."  The  improvement  of  the 
town  previous  to  1800  was  probably  more  rapid  than 
that  of  any  other  town  in  Ireland,  and  seems  to  have 
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partly  by  the  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed its*  calamity,  but  chiefly  by  the  judicious,  lib- 
eral, and  stimulating  encouragement  of  Lord  Charle- 
villc ;  and  though  it  has  not  been  proportionally 
rapid  till  the  present  period,  it  has  continued,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  progressive  and  decided.  First  the 
owning  of  the  Grand  Canal,  next  the  extension  of  that 
rock,  next  the  introduction  upon  it  of  light  passage- 
liouts,  and  next  the  increase  of  its  traffic  bv  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  navigation  upon  the  Shannon, 
have  successively  exerted  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
Tullamore ;  and  finally,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project— so  long  desiderated,  so  often  proposed,  and 
so  unaccountably  delayed— of  removing  hither  the 
county  business  from  the  miserable  bog-environed 
village  of  Philipstown,  has  given  a  powerful  and  per- 
manent acceleration  to  the  town's  prosperity.  A 
curious  fact,  however,  is  that  the  best  private  resi- 
dences in  the  town  were  built  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century. 

Street*  and  Building*.'] — The  streets  are  regular, 
wide,  and  well-aligned ;  many  of  the  shops  and  the 
private  dwellings  display  a  neatness,  an  amplitude, 
and  a  pretension,  which  would  do  credit  to  a  place 
of  much  greater  population  and  importance;  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town,  not  only  as  seen 
cjoupedly  from  without,  but  as  examined  street  by 
street  from  within,  is  cleanly,  modern,  and  re- 
spectable. The  parish -church  stands  on  a  rising 
and  among  some  fine  old  trees,  in  the  vicinity 


I  among 

of  the  town  ;  and  is  a  highly  creditable  structure, 
built  in  1818  after  designs  by  the  architect,  Mr.  F. 
Johnston.  The  old  parish-church  is  now  a  ruin, 
and  stands  at  Kilbride,  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
Protestant  religious  service  whs  long  conducted  in 
a  chupel-of-case  built  in  1720.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  a  large  and  somewhat  pretending  edifice, 
but  has  a  lumpish  appearance,  and  produces  an  effect 
upon  the  fancy  more  striking  than  agreeable.  The  two 
Methodist  meeting-houses  are  plain  buildings.  The 
principal  schools  are  a  free  school,  supported  by 
Lord  Charleville ;  a  school  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board ;  and  a  school  in  connection  with  the 
Hnptist  Society.  An  old  horse  barrack  at  the  end 
of  Barrack-street,  is  spacious,  and — as  appears  from 
an  inscription  on  the  right  pier  of  the  entrance-gate— 
was  erected  in  1716.  Within  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  barrack,  in  1761,  a  splendid  entertainment  was 
given  to  the  townspeople,  by  the  then  Earl  of  Charle- 
ville, in  honour  of  the  coronation  of  George  III. 
The  gaol  and  the  court-house  — usually  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  an  Irish  county  town — arc  a 
singularly  arresting  and  pleasing  feature  in  Tulla- 
more, standing  adjacent  to  each  other  on  a  raised 
platform  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  displaying 
with  great  effect  their  respective  styles  of  architec- 
ture, the  one  castellated  and  the  other  Grecian. 
The  gaol  is,  of  course,  a  new  structure;  it  has  from 
its  first  occupation,  been  kept  in  good  order,  and 
under  sound  regulations;  and  it  contains  124  single 
cells.  5  solitary  cells,  8  day-rooms  and  2  for  females, 
8  work-rooms,  7  yards  and  2  for  females,  1  excellent 
steam-kitchen,  1  chapel  of  8  divisions,  2  hospitals 
with  each  6  wards,  and  2  laundries.  During  1843, 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  I2l£fr;  the 
maximum  number  160;  the  total  number,  inclusive 
of  debtors,  959 ;  the  number  of  recommittals  26 ;  and 
the  total  expenditure,  £1,678  17s.  5Jd.  The  Poor- 
law  union  workhouse  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  The  only  other  noticeable 
public  building  is  the  county  hospital. 

Poor-law  Union."]— The  Poor-law  union  of  Tulla- 
ranks  as  the  74th,  and  was  declared  on  Sept 


137.908  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
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62,852.    Its  electoral  divisions,  together 
respective  pop.  in  1831,  are,  in  co.  West  meat  h 
Rahugb,  1,736, — and  Kilbeggan,  4,759;  and  in 
King's  co.,  Durrow,  2,484, — Tullamore.  11,519.— 
Killoughv.  4.019,-Rahan,  4.032,  —  Ballycommon, 
1,200,  —  Kilclonfert,  1,187,— Philipstown,  3,409, — 
Kiltnonaghan,  3.358,— Clara,  5,416,  —  Rathfeston, 
1.559,— Killeagh,  2.399,— Cappincor,  3.080,— and 
Geashill,  2,609.    The  number  of  ex-officio  and  of 
elected  guardians  is  respectively  8  and  24 ;  and  5  of 
the  latter  are  elected  by  the  division  of  Tullamore, 
2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Kilbeggan,  Killougky, 
Kalian,  Philipstown.  and  Clara,  and  1  by  each  of  the 
other  divisions.    The  divisions  of  Rahugh  and  Kil- 
beggan lie  within  the  bnrony  of  Moycashel ;  the  di\  i- 
sion  of  Durrow  lies  partly  in  the  bnronv  of  Moj- 
cashel,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Ball)  rowan ;  »  the  divi- 
sions of  Tullamore  and  Rahan  lie  in  the  barony  of 
Ballycowan ;  the  division  of  Killoogby  lies  in  tae 
barony  of  Ballyboy ;  the  divisions  of  Ballycommon. 
Kilclonfert,  and  Philipstown,  lie  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Philipstown ;  the  divisions  of  Kflmonaghau 
and  Clara  lie  in  the  barony  of  Kilcoursey  ;  the  divi- 
sion of  Rathfeston  lies  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Phil- 
ipstown; and  the  divisions  of  Killeagh,  Cappincor, 
and  Geashill,  lie  in  the  barony  of  Gcashill.  The  num- 
ber of  valued  tenements  in  the  Moycasbcl  districts  is 
1.339,— in  the  Ballyboy  district,  789,— in  the  Bal- 
lycowan districts.  8,297,— in  the  Geashil  districts 
1,407,— in  the  Kilcoursey  districts,  1,073,— in  tke 
Lower  Philipstown  districts,  1,028, — in  the  Upper 
Philipstown  district,  224, — in  the  whole  union. 
9,757  ;  and  of  this  total,  0,166  are  valued  under  A'J. 
—1,596,  under  £10,-702,  under  £15,-390,  under 
£20,-256,  under  £25  132,  under  £30,— 166,  un- 
der £40, — 94,  under  £50, — and  255.  at  and  above 
£50.    The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property 
rated  is  £87,818  8s. ;  the  total  number  of  person* 
rated  is  9,757;  and  of  these,  2,137  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1,-1,851,  not  exceeding 
£•2,-956,  not  exceeding  £3,-673,  not  exceeding 
£4, — and  583,  not  exceeding  £5.    The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  April  13,  1840, — to  be  com- 
pleted in  June  1841. — to  cost  £5,950  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £1,265  for  fittings  and  co'ifin- 
gencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  1  rood,  7 
perches,  obtained  for  £585  of  purchase-money,  and 
£100  of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant, — and  to 
contain  accommodation  for  700  paupers.    The  date 
of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  June  9,  1842; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£2,651  Is.  Id.;  and  the  total  previous  expendi- 
ture was  £827  0s.  4d.    The  number  of  pauper  in- 
mates in  Dec.  1842  was  291.    The  medical  charities 
within  the  union  are  an  infirmary  at  Tullaroorc,  and 
dispensaries  at  Clara,  Geashill,  Kilbeggan,  and  Phil- 
ipstown; and,  in  1839  40,  they  received  £214  7'. 
9d.  from  subscription,  £846  17«.  5d.  from  public 
grants,  and  £59  9s.  8}d.  from  other  sources,  ex- 
pended £488  2s.  3}d.  in  salaries  to  medical  officers, 
£166  7s.  5jd.  for  medicines,  and  £494  6s.  1 1  <d.  for 
contingencies,  admitted  475  intern  patients,  and  ad- 
ministered to  4,654  extern  patients.    The  infirmary 
at  Tullamore  serves  for  the  whole  of  King's  county; 


more 


16,  1&39.     ft  Ha  partly  in  co.  Wcstmeath,  but 
chiefly  in  King's  co.,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  | 


•  The  portion  of  this  ditision  within  Moycashel,  sari  an  of- 
ficial report  „f  IMS,  ••  n  the  until  townland  of  ltalleekhrc. 
isolated  in  the  barony  of  Rallycuwnn,  King's  county,  to  which 
it  has  been  annexed  By  a  proclamation  of  the  Lord-lieutenant 
and  council,  dated  t»th  February.  1841,  in  pursuance  of  the 
General  Valuation  Act,  6  and  7  William  IV. ;  but  as  this  trans- 
fer doc*  noi  affect  the  present  registered  electors,  csrept  th»« 
the  period  of  registry  shall  oaplre  in  each  case.  It  has  been 
considered  advisable  to  require  the  clerk  of  the  union  to  <hv 
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and,  in  1839  10,  it  received  £7U  17s.  4«d.,  ex. 
perided  £748  8*.  LI.,  and  admitted  475  patients. 

Trade,  ffe."] — Tullamore,  in  consequence  both  of 
it*  position  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  it >  central  situa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  surrounding  country,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  business.  It  is  the  principal 
town  and  chief  shipping  station  on  the  entire  line 
of  the  canal,  and  besides  being  touched  by  all  the 
boats  in  transit  to  Dublin  from  both  Ballinasloe  and 
the  Shannon,  it  has  swift  iron  passage-boats  of  its 
own  in  communication  with  the  metropolis.  Fairs 
are  held  on  March  19,  May  10,  July  10,  Oct.  21, 
and  Dec.  13.  All  the  usunl  handicrafts,  stores,  and 
other  appliances  exist  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
great  inland  agricultural  market,  and  for  the  supply 
of  an  extensive  rural  district  with  the  miscellaneous 
goods  of  a  general  retail  trade.  The  average  annual 
amount  of  the  sales  of  grain  during  the  10  years  end- 
ing in  1836,  consisted  of  46,000  barrels  of1  wheat  of 
26  stones  per  barrel,  35,000  barrels  of  oats  of  16 
stones  per  barrel,  and  20,000  barrels  of  barley  of  16 
stones  per  barrel.  A  brewery  and  a  lurgc  distillery 
have  long  been  at  work  ;  and  the  linen  manufacture 
was  long  ago  introduced.  The  town  has  a  savings' 
bank,  and  a  branch  office  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  In 
1843,  the  Tullamore  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£9.20,  circulated  £3.331  in  1,618  loans,  realiied  a 
nett  profit  of  £58  14s.  Id.,  and  expended  for  chari- 
table purposes  £24.  At  the  principal  inn,  post- 
horses  and  carriages  can  be  hired ;  and  at  some  other 
inns,  cars  may  be  bad.  A  public  car  passes  through 
the  town,  in  transit  between  Birr  and  Mullingar. 
Tullamore  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  constabulary 
of  King's  county,  and  of  one  of  the  5  districts  of  that 
force  ;  the  residence  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate ;  and 
the  scat  of  the  courts  of  assixe  for  the  county,  of 
courts  of  quarter- sessions,  and  of  courts  of  petty- 
sessions — the  last  on  every  Saturday. 

Statistics.] — Area  of  the  town,  223  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  6,342;  in  1841,  6,342.  Houses  1,061. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  43;  in 
manufacture*  and  trade.  565 ;  in  other  pursuits,  754. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 159 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  540 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  579;  on  means  not  specified,  84. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,201 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
358;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  958.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  872 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  686 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,515. — Tulla- 
more gives  the  subordinate  title  of  Baron  to  the 
Earl  of  Charleville. 

TULLAMO RE-PARK.   See  Tollvmobe. 

TULLAMOY.    See  Tuioowjiot. 

TULLANISKEN.    See  Tullaghnisken. 

TULLAROAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Crnn- 

Sh,  4|  miles  south-south-west  of  Freshford,  and  on 
e  western  border  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Lein- 
ster.  Length,  south-south-eastward,  5  miles ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  4  ;  area,  12,359  acres,  2  roods,  10 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to  the  Census, 
•*J,962,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties, 3,631 ;  in  1841,  3,490.  Houses  535.  Pop.  of 
the  village  of  Tullaroan,  in  1831,  182.  Houses  31. 
The  original  or  uncorrupted  name  is  Tullaghroban  ; 
it  is  formed  of  two  Irish  words  which  signify  a  hill 
and  a  rivulet ;  and  it  aptly  designates  a  district  of 
hilly  and  much  diversified  surface,  enlivened  by  the 
silver  lines  of  numerous  streams.  Tullaroan  lies 
within  the  extensive  cantrid  of  Grace's  country, 
which  belonged  for  centuries  to  the  family  of  Grace ; 
it  gave  the  family  ore  of  their  titles,  and,  on  account 
of  its  central  situation,  was  adopted  as  their  princi- 
pal residence ;  and,  in  this  connection,  it  has  often 

III. 


borne  the  alias  name  of  Grace's  parish.  It  comprises 
20  townlands ;  and  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
called  First  Tullaroan,  and  Second  Tullaroan.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  hills  round  the  borders,  and  of 
a  large  interior  valley,  in  which  a  number  of  subordi- 
nate vales  meet ;  and  though  not  remarkably  wet,  is 
oftener  washed  by  showers  than  the  great  central 
plain  of  the  county.  A  rivulet  rises  on  the  northern 
boundary,  runs  southward  through  the  interior,  re- 
ceives little  tributaries  from  all  the  hills  which  sur- 
round the  valley,  and  pursues  its  way  south  ward,  to  fall 
eventually  into  the  King's  river.  The  Muuster  river 
runs  along  the  western  boundary,  and  separates  the 
parish  of  Tullaroan  from  the  county  of  Tippcrary. 
One  summit  on  the  north-western  boundary  has  an 
altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,081  feet;  one  on  the 
south-eastern  boundary  has  an  altitude  of  760  feet ; 
and  four  in  the  interior  have  altitudes  of  respectively 
809.  942,  957.  and  971  feet.  Three-fourths  of  the 
surface  "  consist  of  hills,  which  enclose  an  uncom- 
mon fine  vale  of  rich  pasturable  and  meadow  ground, 
opening  to  the  south  on  the  rich  and  well-planted 
country  that  lies  between  it  and  the  southern  moun- 
tains of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  with 
Slievenaman  rising  majestically  to  the  view,  at  about 
seven  miles' distance.  The  landscape  of  the  parish  is 
as  good  as  it  is  possible  for  a  piece  of  ground  without 
wood  and  water  to  be.  There  it  a  great  diversity 
of  surface  in  the  vale ;  round  these  the  hills  beauti- 
fully  undulate;  between  these,  a  number  of  small 
valleys  run  into  a  great  vale,  and  which,  if  planted, 
would  make  a  very  fine  appearance.  The  fulls  are 
all  capable  of  cultivation  to  the  top,  and  are  part  of 
a  branch  of  hills  which  run  in  a  western  direction 
from  this  parish  into  the  county  of  Tipperary  for 
several  miles.  The  vale  consists  of  a  fine  aluminous 
soil,  capable  of  the  highest  improvement,  especially 
from  the  number  of  streams  that  run  through  calcare- 
ous beds.  The  calcareous  earth  that  is  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  it.  must  necessarily  <ause  a  great  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  the  most  productive  soil 
that  can  be  found  in  this  country.  The  soil  of  the 
hills  consists  of  argillaceous  day  and  peat,  every  acre 
of  which  lime  and  marl  could  reclaim."  A  compara- 
tively small  aggregate  of  boggy  and  moorish  ground 
lies  dispersed  in  pendicles,  and  is  all  of  a  kind  which 
can  be  easily  reclaimed.  There  are  no  woods.  Culm 
is  almost  everywhere  found  ;  and  thin  seams  of  coal 
occur.  Limestone  is  not  known  to  occur  ta  *t/a 
within  the  great  interior  valley,  but  abounds  in 
boulders  along  the  course  of  the  streams.  Ferrugin- 
ous argillite  is  the  prevailing  rock  of  the  hills  ;  and 
siliceous  schist  is  raised  in  a  few  quarries. 

"  Tullaroan  being  comprehended  in  the  territory 
of  Leinster,  became,  on  the  decease  of  King  Dermod 
MacMurrough,  the  property  of  Richard.  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  surrtamed  Strengbow,  by  whom  the  dis- 
trict subsequently  termed  Grace's  Country,  was.  with 
other  lands,  bestowed  on  Raymond  le  Gros  in  mar- 
riage with  Basilia  de  Clare,  his  anly  sister.  It  would 
appear  that  various  small  portions  of  this  great  terri- 
tory were  regranted  in  fee,  at  an  early  period,  though 
probably  the  paramount  jurisdiction  of  the  Grace 
family  continued  to  be  acknowledged.  That  power- 
ful family  had,  for  their  principal  seat,  Courtstawn-cas. 
tie,  in  which  noble  building  they  continued  to  reside, 
with  possession  of  the  extensive  tract  emphatically 
denominated  Grace's  Country,  until  the  year  1701, 
at  which  time  was  carried  into  effect  an  act  of  forfei- 
ture, incurred  by  a  realous  adherence  to  the  disas- 
trous fortunes  of  the  second  James.  The  history  of 
this  unexpected  and  ruinous  forfeiture,  unfolds  one 
of  the  most  sordid  and  malevolent  acts  of  treachery 
presented  by  the  annals  of  Irish  topography,  even  in 
pages  relating  to  the  bitter  animosities  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century.  Bar  on  John  Grace,  of  Courtstown, 
wa-  a  minor  at  the  time  the  manor  of  Tullaroan 
whs  seized  by  the  commonwealth,  after  the  tem- 
porary triumph  of  the  popular  party,  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Stuart  family.  By  a  special  ordinance 
of  the  lord-protector,  however,  he  recovered  that 
manor  and  other  large  estates ;  and  these  were  spe- 
cifically confirmed  to  him  by  the  act  of  settlement 
on  the  Restoration.  Steadfast  in  his  principle  of  ad- 
herence to  the  Stuart  family,  he  afterwards  raised 
and  equipped,  at  his  own  expense,  a  regiment  of  foot 
in  the  service  of  James.II.,  and  shared  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  party,  on  the  utter  discomfiture  of  that 
prince's  hopes  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Baron 
John  Grace  died  in  1680,  leaving,  among  other  issue, 
Robert  Grace,  the  next  proprietor  of  Tullaroan. 
This  Robert  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  father's 
regiment  of  foot,  in  the  service  of  King  James ;  but 
the  Courtstown  estates  were  for  some  time  secured 
to  his  family  by  the  articles  of  Limerick,  in  which 
himself  and  his  second  son,  John,  were  included. 
He  died  in  1081,  leaving  issue  two  sons,  Oliver  and 
John.  Baron  Oliver  Grace,  of  Courtstown,  survived 
his  father  only  nine  days,  dying  unmarried  in  1681. 
He  held,  for  a  short  period,  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  army  of  King  James,  when  severe  indisposition  j 
obliged  nim  to  retire  to  the  south  of  France,  after 
which  he  never  saw  his  father,  or  even  knew  of  his 
decease,  having  returned  in  exhausted  health,  a  very 
short  time  preceding  that  event,  and  consequently 
subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Lim- 
erick. In  this  treaty  his  father  and  his  younger 
brother,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  included, 
though  his  fatal  absence  from  Ireland  necessarily 

Precluded  him  from  participating  in  its  benefits, 
'hese  circumstances  were  known  only  to  his  im- 
mediate family,  and  the  utmost  secrecy  was  observed 
respecting  them,  as  certain  ruin  was  evidently  in- 
volved in  the  disclosure.  Their  marked  and  efficient 
exertiomifor  King  James  against  the  prevailing  gov- 
ernment, and  their  great  possessions  were  no  ordi- 
nary incentives  to  confiscation.  On  his  death  the 
manor  of  Tullaroan,  and  his  other  estates,  which,  as 
he  was  ignorant  of  his  father  s  death,  he  never  even 
knew  he  had  inherited,  immediately  passed  to  his 
next  brother,  John  Grace,  then  of  Courtstown-castle. 
In  his  undisturbed  possession  they  remained  till  the 
year  1701,  when  a  bill  of  discoverv  was  maliciously 
filed  against  him  by  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Dillon 
(the  relict  of  his  uncle,  Sheffield  Grace),  upon  bis 
refusing  to  comply  with  her  demand  of  £500,  which 
she  had  endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  by  threat 
of  this  base  disclosure.  He  was  neccssaril  v  obliged,  by 
this  most  infamous  act,  to  set  forth  his  title  before  the 
court  of  claims,  where  the  treacherous  informer  had 
previously  discovered  the  concealed  circumstance  of 
Oliver's  survivorship.  His  estates  were  soon  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  forfeited  by  his  elder  brother 
Oliver,  the  presumed  proprietor  of  them  for  nine 
days,  who  was  found  (under  the  general  act  of  at- 
tainder against  King  James's  adherents),  to  have  been 
indicted  and  outlawed  in  the  county  of  Meath,  for 
bearing  arms  under  that  prince;  which  outlawry, 
owing  to  his  absence  from  Ireland,  on  the  surrender 
of  Limerick,  had  never  been  reversed.  Tullaroan 
and  his  other  estates,  thus  forfeited,  produced  at  that 
time  an  annual  rent  exceeding  £8,000,  and  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Grace  family  530  years. 
The  village  of  Tullaroan  at  present  consists  of  a  few 
cabins,  and  the  neighbourhood  entirely  depends  for 
interest  with  the  traveller  on  the  rums  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  the  tales  of  other  times.  To  those 
who  derive  pleasure  from  traditionary  story,  Grace's 
Country  affords  an  almost  exhaustless  source  of 
amusement.     The  various  contests  between  the 


Graces,  the  Fitrpatrirks,  the  MacMurrough*,  »r<l 
other  rival  septs  in  the  days  of  black  rent  and  coir  *' 
and  livery,  before  the  power  of  the  laws  efficiently 
interfered  in  the  adjustment  of  party  quarrel*,  are 
still  locally  mentioned  as  events  of  importance  to  the 
feelings  of  the  existing  generation." 

Courtstown-castle,  the  magnificent  residence  of 
the  barons  of  Grace's  Country,  is  separately  nolice«t. 
See  CotTRTSTOwN.    A  tradition  prevails  that  the 
original  pile,  or  Tullaroan-eastle,  occupied  a  differ- 
ent site  from  Courtstown-castle,  and  was  destroyed 
in  a  hostile  irruption  of  the  Irish.    Almost  every 
townland  contains  a  rath,  a  moat,  a  lis.  a  Druid's 
chair,  or  some  other  pagan  remain  of  religion  or  de- 
fence.  The  most  perfect  one  of  the  rat  b  s  is  situated 
in  the  townland  of  Courtstown,  and  consists  of  a 
central  citadel  of  nearly  half-an-acre  in  area,  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  deep  fosse,  and  concentric  exterior 
intrenchments,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  6  acre*. 
Two  other  raths,  supposed  to  have  been  "talk- 
moats  "  or  places  of  assembly,  are  situated  within  \ 
of  a  mile  of  the  large  rath  ;  and  they  are  about  50 
yards  in  diameter,  and  have  burrows  or  mounds  in 
the  middle,  and  a  step  or  swell  in  the  ground  akmg 
the  side  hanks,— the  whole  enclosed  with  fosse*. 
Another  large  rath  occurs  on  the  lands  of  Ratbely- 
Grace,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  parish ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  tine  undulating  pasture  bills, 
overlooking  the  vallev  of  Clomanta  on  the  north, 
and  the  valley  of  Tullaroan  on  the  south ;  and  it 
comprises  a  fosse-enclosed  citadel  of  nearly  two  acre* 
in  area,  and  may  still  be  traced,  as  to  its  exterior 
rampart,  in  very  large  banks  and  dykes  across  the 
adjoining  fields.    A  moat  or  place  of  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  an  artificial  mound,  20  feet  in  height,  and 
cut  round  with  a  tier  of  seats  or  steps,  occurs  within 
50  yards  of  the  old  church  of  Tullaroan.    The  in- 
teresting ruins  of  Tullaroan  church  and  Grace's 
chapel,  forming  one  group  of  masonry,  and  both 
founded  by  the  Grace  family,  are  situated  about  j 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  Courtstown-casrtle.    "  The 
architecture  of  the  church  exhibits  nothing  curious 
or  uncommon,  though  many  circumstances  mark  its 
antiquity.    Its  smallness,  its  semicircular  as  well  as 
pointed  arches  and  narrow  oblong  windows,  seem  to 
indicate  that  its  construction  was  in  the  I2tb  cen- 
tury.   The  east  and  south  exterior  walls  are  still 
standing,  but  most  of  the  north  wall  has  been  thrown 
down,  and  the  high  gable  to  the  west  is  nodding  to 
its  ruin.    The  eastern  window,  consisting  of  two 
narrow  oblong  divisions,  is  still  entire.  An  entrance 
through  a  pointed  arch,  and  3  windows,  are  to  the 
south.    The  interior  consists  of  a  choir  35  feet  br 
18,  and  a  nave  37  feet  long,  divided  by  a  wall,  through 
which  is  a  pierced  high  pointed  arch,  supporting  a 
belfry.    In  the  choir  there  arc  two  seats  erected 
in  the  wall,  which  must  have  been  constructed  long 
after  the  church  was  built, — as  the  arches  of  them 
are  beautifully  turned,  in  the  order  of  Henry  VII. '» 
chapel,  which  Dr.  Milner  calls  the  second  order  of 
the  pointed  arch.    Had  the  person  who  got  these 
erected,  also  got  the  east  window  altered,  and  it* 
arch  made  of  the  same  order,  Tullaroan  church 
would  have  presented  a  singularly  handsome  appear- 
ance even  in  decay.  There  is  a  niche  in  the  south  will 
near  the  eastern  window  terminating  with  a  pointed 
arch  at  top,  and  at  bottom  with  a  concave  itone  for 
the  purpose  probably  of  containing  the  holy  water. 
Beyond  this  niche  is  a  small  arched  doorway  leading 
from  the  church  into  Grace's  chapel,  which  forms  the 
southern  wing  of  Tullaroan  church, and  produces  in  the 
general  outline  of  the  building  the  figure  of  a  Greek 
gamma  r,  or  two  sides  of  an  oblong.  The  dimension* 
of  this  chapel  are  about  27  feet  by  17,  and  the  work- 
manship  of  it  is  so  excellent,  that  the  exterior  »aU» 
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are  to  this  day  almost  uninjured,  though  for  more  than 
two  centuries  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  weather. 
It  has  two  narrow  windows  of* pointed  arches,  adorned 
with  labels  to  the  east,  a  large  window  consisting  of 
three  similar  divisions  to  the  south,  and  to  the  west 
a  window  like  those  to  the  east,  and  a  very  richly 
ornamented  entrance  through  a  pointed  arch.  This 
doorway  is  profusely  decorated!  with  sculpture  in 
bold  alto  rebevo.  The  exterior  mouldings  of  a  very 
deep  architrave  meet  in  a  high  point,  surmounted 
with  a  large  trefoil  leaf,  on  either  hide  of  which  are 
smaller  trefoil  leaves,  that  terminate  an  exceeding 
rich  catenation  work,  formed  from  the  interwoven 
.  stocks  of  the  bearded  corn-ears  and  trefoil  leaves 
which  project  alternately  from  this  vegetable  chain. 
At  the  turn  of  the  arch  on  each  exterior  side  of  the 
architrave,  is  a  knot  of  four  leaves  curiously  en- 
twined, somewhat  similar  to  a  Stafford  knot ;  and 
lower  down,  another  description  of  knot  with  two 
leaves,  and  at  bottom  a  large  single  rose.  The  intri- 
cate moulding  of  these  flowers  in  Kilkenny  marble,  ex- 
hibits an  astonishing  degree  of  accuracy  and  delicate 
precision.  A  rose  is  also  on  each  side  of  the  large 
trefoil  leaf  already  mentioned,  as  surmounting  the 
architrave,  and  over  this  trefoil  leaf  stand  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  founder."  In  the  village  of  Tulla- 
roan,  about  |  of  a  mile  north  of  the  church,  are  two 
handsome  stone  crosses,  erected  by  the  Grace  family ; 
and  at  a  place  about  2  miles  distant,  on  the  road  to 

Kilkenny,  is  another  stone  cross  Tullaroan  parish 

is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Call  an 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £513  4s.  4d.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
a  well  built  structure,  situated  in  the  village  of  Tul- 
laroan, and  has  an  attendance  of  from  1,600  to  1,700; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Freshford  and  Three- 
Castles.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  25, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,685 ;  and  4  pay  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  150  boys  and  78  girls. 
A  small  portion  of  the  quoad  ci villa  portion — that 
portion,  apparently,  which  contained  the  surplus 
population  in  the  Census  returns  of  1831  over  the 
returns  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities — is  included 
in  the  quoad  sacra  parish  of  Clomanta ;  and,  in  1834, 
a  pay  daily  school  in  this  district  was  usually  at- 
tended by  about  45  girls  in  summer,  and  about  12  in 
winter.  In  1843,  a  school  for  boys  and  a  school  for 
girls  in  the  village  of  Tullaroan  were  salaried  with 
respectively  £15  and  £8  a-year  from  the  National 
Board,  and  bad  on  their  books  267  boys  and  160 
girls. 

TULLAVIN.    See  Tcllyvih. 

TULLIG,  a  viUage  in  the  parish  of  Kilballyowen, 
barony  of  Moyarta.  co.  Clare.  Munster.  It  is  situ- 
ated amidst  a  bleak  district  of  country,  about  a  mile 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast,  3  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Carrigaholt,  and  6i  south-west  of  Kil- 
kee.  Area,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  260.  Houses 
50. 

TULLIG-POINT,  a  small  headland  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  parish  of  Kilballyowen,  barony  of  Moy- 
arta, co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  is  situated  1$  mile 
west  by  south  of  the  village  of  Tullig,  and  5a  north- 
east by  east  of  Loop  Head.  Its  altitude  above  sea- 
level  is  189  feet. 

TULLILEASE.    See  Toxlaghlease. 

TULLIVIN.    Sec  Tuixtvin. 

TULLOE.    8ee  Ttjixa. 

TULLOGHAHUGHT.    See  Titixaohocoht. 

TDLLOGE  (St.).    See  Kuxaloguk. 

TULLOGHAAN.    See  Tcixaqhan. 

TULLOGH ALLEN.    See  Tcixtaixen. 

TCLLOGHBIGLY.    See  Tuixaghobicixy. 

TULLOGIIER.    See  Tuixagheb. 


TITLLOGHERIN.    See  Tollacherik. 
TULLOGHMEELAN.    See  Tuixacumelan. 
TULLOHANBROGE.        See  Tuixaghak- 
bboocb. 

TULLOHERIN.    See  Tdixachebix. 

TULLOW,  or  Tcllophelim,  a  parish  in  tha 
barony  of  Rath  vill y,  co.  Carlo w,  Leinster.  It  con- 
tains, on  its  western  margin,  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Tuixow  :  see  next  article.  Length,  southward,  5 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  3J  ;  area,  7,089  acres  2 
roods,  36  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,688;  in  1841, 
4,478.  Houses  730.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1841,  2,459.  Houses  398.  The  surface,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  is  pleasantly  diversified,  and  consists  of 
very  good  hind.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the  north- 
west, and  has  an  altitude  shove  sea-level  of  386  feet. 
The  river  Slaney  waters  all  the  northern  and  the  west- 
ern boundaries,  and  descends  while  there  from  an  ele- 
vation of  upwards  of  276  feet  to  one  of  198  feet ;  and 
the  rivulet  Derreen  flows  along  the  western  bound- 
ary, and  has,  about  the  middle  point  of  its  progress 
there,  an  elevation  of  248  feet.  The  principal  coun- 
try residences  are  Ballymurphy-house,  Coppenagh- 
house,  Ratbglass-house,  Paulville-bouse,  and  Tul- 
low-cottage, — the  last  the  occasional  seat  of  Robert 
Doyne,  Esq.;  and  the  principal  antiquities  are  the 
ruins  of  Templemoneen  church,  the  ruins  of  Coppen- 
agh-castle,  the  site  of  another  castle,  and  the  fort  of 
Moatabower.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Newtown- 
barry passes  through  the  interior.  Within  the  limits 
of  Tullow,  as  we  have  stated  them,  lies  the  town- 
land  or  quondam  parish  of  Tankard* town. — Tullow 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition,  £6U0;  glebe, 
£32.  Gross  income,  £632 ;  nett,  £581  18s.  Pa- 
tron, the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  The  church  was 
built  in  1831,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,669  4s.  7jd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  400 ; 
attendance  355.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  2,300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Pubbledrum  and  Grange.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants 
of  Tullow,  exclusive  of  Tatikardstown,  consisted  of 
500  Churchmen,  14  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,092 
Roman  Catholics  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Tankardstown 
consisted  of  42  Churchmen,  and  1,059  Roman  Cath- 
olics; 4  daily  schools  in  Tullow-proper,— one  of 
which  was  supported  by  subscription,  and  one  salaried 
with  £20  a-year  from  the  National  Board — had  on 
their  books  378  boys  and  68  girls  ;  and  2  pay  daily 
schools  in  Tankardstown  had  on  their  books  101 
bovs  and  72  pirls. 

TULLOW,  a  market  and  post  town,  partly  in 
the  parish  of  Fennagh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Tullow, 
barony  of  Rathvilly,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands 
on  the  river  Slaney,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Wexford  by  way  of  Newtownbarry,  4 J  miles  *<  uth- 
south-west  of  Rathvilly,  74  west  by  south  of  Car- 
low,  7|  south-west  by  west  of  Hacketstown,  8| 
south  by  west  of  Baltinglass,  10  north  by  west  of 
Newtownbarry,  10|  west  of  Tinehely,  and  38  south- 
south-west  of  Dublin.  The  surrounding  country  is, 
on  all  sides,  pleasantly  diversified  ;  and  towards  the 
south  and  the  cast,  blends  in  noble  perspective  with 
the  mountains  of  Wicklow.  The  land,  over  all  the 
environs  to  a  considerable  distance,  has  a  rich  soil, 
is  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation,  and  displays  the 
agreeable  accompaniment  of  neat  and  comfortable, 
though  small  farm-house*.  The  Slaney  is  spanned 
at  the  town  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  parish  -  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  small  monastery,  a  small  convent,  a  fever 
hospital,  a  sessions-bouse,  and  several  schools.  The 
church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  arc  hand- 
some modern  structures,  the  former  adorned  with  a 
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tower  and  the  litter  with  a  spire ;  and  these  shoot 
to  aloft  from  the  general  mui  of  the  town's  archi- 
tecture as  to  form  striking  features  in  the  land- 
scape, and  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  town  from  a 
great  dixtance  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  in- 
mates of  the  monastery  and  the  nunnery  superintend 
three  of  the  schools  in  the  town.  Tbe  fever  hospi- 
tal is  within  the  Carlow  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 

frinci  pally  for  the  mere  town  of  Tullow ;  and,  in 
RVJ  40,  it  expended  £108  10s.  Id.,  and  admitted 
228  patients.  A  dispensary  attached  to  the  fever 
hospital,  serves  for  a  district  of  27.710  acres,  with  a 
pop.  of  0,861 ;  and,  in  1830-40,  it  expended  £76  10s., 
and  administered  to  1,705  patients.  An  old  monas- 
tic establishment  stood  at  Tullow;  but  hardly  any- 
thing is  known  respecting  it,  except  that  its  inmates 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  that  its  pos- 
sessions were  granted,  at  some  time  subsequent  to 
the  general  dissolution,  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormonde. 
M  The  castle  of  Tullow  was  erected  late  in  the  12th 
century,  by  order  of  tbe  Anglo-Norman  government, 
under  the  inspection  of  Hugh  De  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Meath.  This  was  held  by  Colonel  Butler,  in  1650, 
against  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  after  a  valiant  resist- 
ance, was  taken  by  the  parliament  forces  under 
Colonels  Hewson  and  Reynolds.  As  was  usual  in 
the  ferocious  wars  of  tbe  17th  century,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  castle  was  followed  hv  the  infliction  of 
detestable  cruelties  on  the  subdued  garrison."  The 
town  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  An  extensive  retail  trade  is  earned  on 
with  the  surrounding  country.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  flour  is  made  at  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Doyle  It 
Pun.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday;  and 
fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  20,  April  21,  July  10,  Sept.  8, 
and  Oct.  29.  Post-horses  can  be  hired  at  the  inn. 
In  1843.  the  Tullow  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£759,  circulated  £2,350  in  775  loans,  realized  a 
nett  profit  of  £7  Is.  2d.,  and  belonged  to  10  propri- 
etors. Tullow  is  the  bead  quartera  of  one  of  the 
4  districts  of  the  constabulary  force  of  tbe  county ; 
and  it  is  the  scat  of  courts  of  quarter-sessions  and 
petty-sessions, — the  latter  held  on  every  Saturday. 
The  public  conveyances  in  1838  were  a  mail-car  in 
transit  between  l\ewtownoarry  ana  uoresoriflge,  a 
coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Ne  wtownbarry, 
and  a  coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Wexford. 
Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1831,  1.929;  in  1841,  S.007. 
Houses  530.  Area  of  the  parish  of  Tullow  section, 
58  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  2,010.  Houses  332. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  95 ;  in  man- 
ufactures and  trade,  210 ;  in  other  pursuits,  76. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 15;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  216;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  126;  on  means  not  specified,  24. 
Area  of  the  Fennagh  section,  38  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841.  1,078.  Houses  108.  Families  employed 
rhielly  in  agriculture,  84 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
102;  in  other  pursuits,  35.  Families  dependent 
chieflv  on  property  and  professions,  7 ;  on  the  direct- 
ing of  labour,  05 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  1 12 ; 
on  means  not  specified,  7-  "  Theobald,  the  grandson 
and  heir  of  Sir  Edmund  Butler  of  Roseraand  Clough- 
renan-castles,  was  created,  in  1603,  Viscount  Tul- 
lowphelim.  The  titles  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory  were 
likewise  secured  to  him ;  but  his  lordship  dying  in 
1613,  without  issue  by  his  wife,  the  Lady  Elisabeth 
Butler,  only  child  of  Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of  Or- 
monde, K.G.,  his  line  became  extinct.  Richard, 
the  fifth  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  was  in 
1630  created  Baron  of  Clouglirenan,  Viscount  Tul- 
low, and  Earl  of  Arran,  hut  died  without  issue  male 
in  1685.  These  titles  were  in  1693  again  revived  in 
the  person  of  Charles,  the  second  aim  youngest  son 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ossory,  and 


brother  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who 
was  attainted  in  1716.  This  Earl  of  Arran  also  died 
without  issue  male  in  1758,  when  these  titles  be- 
came a  second  time  extinct.'* 

TULLOW,  co.  Dublin.    See  Tdllt. 

TULLOWBEG.  achapelryin  the  pari»h  of  Fcn- 
nagh,  counties  Carlow  and  Wicklow,  Leinster.  See 
Fenxaor. 

TULLOWCREEN,  or  Tcllowcbixe,  ■  parish 
in  the  barony  of  West  Idrone,  2  miles  north  of 
Leighlin-  Bridge,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  Length, 
eastward,  4}  miles;  extreme  breadth.  1, ;  area,  5.H99 
acres,  33  perches,— of  which  18  acres,  I  rood.  8 
perches  are  in  the  river  Barrow.    Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.344;  in  1841.  1,402.    Houses  224.    The  rivulet 
Dinane  flows  along  the  western  boundary,  separating 
the  parish  from  Queen's  county  and  the  county  of 
Kilkenny ;  over  the  whole  of  its  connection  with  tbe 
parish,  it  runs  upon  lofty  moorlands ;  and,  at  about 
mid-distance  of  its  run  along  the  boundary,  it  ha*  an 
elevation  above  sea-level  of  608  feet.    The  river 
Barrow  traces  the  whole  of  the  eastern  boundary ; 
and  takes  leave  of  the  parish  at  an  elevation  above 
sea-level  of  133  feet.    A  stream,  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  three  rivulet-  from  the  interior  of  the  par- 
ish, falls  into  tbe  Barrow,  at  the  point  where  that 
river  takes  leave  of  Tullowcreen.    Tbe  eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  parish  is  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Barrow;  but  the  central  ami  the  western  dis- 
tricts are  a  prominent  part  of  tbe  great  congeries  of 
moorish  and  mountainous  upland  which  lies  round 
the  junction-point  of  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Queen's 
and  Kilkenny.    Gallows-Hill,  in  the  interior,  has  an 
altitude  of  074  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  the  summit 
of  Cloughgrenan,  a  little  beyond  the  northern  boun- 
dary, has  an  altitude  of  1,038  feet.    The  chief  resi- 
dence  is  Coolnakitha-house  ;  and  the  principal  anti- 
quity is  the  ruin  of  St.  Bridget's  church.    The  road* 
from  Leighlin- Bridge  and  Old  Lcigfalin  to  Carlow 
and  Dublin  pass  through  the  interior. — This  parish 
is  an  appropriate  rectory,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Leighlin. 
The  tithes  belong  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Leigh- 
lin cathedral.    The  perpetual  curate  of  Old  Leigl:- 
lin  is  employed  by  the  appropriators  as  stipendiary 
curate  of  Tullowcreen.    The  church  was  quite  re- 
cently built  by  means  altogether  independent  of  any 
public  fund,  "in  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
159.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,190. 

TITI.LOWHERIN.    See  Titli-aghkriw. 

TULLOWM AGRIMAH,  or  TcJ-LowMAcnisM, 
a  parish,  3}  miles  south-south-east  of  Carlow,  and 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Carlow,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south- 
eastward, 3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2}.  Area  of 
the  Forth  section,  703  acres,  2  rood*.  35  perches ; 
of  tbe  barony  of  Carlow  section,  8.360  acres,  20 
perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  I, 111;  in 
1841.  1,125.  Houses  176.  Pop.  of  the  barony  of 
Carlow  section,  in  1841,  764.  Houses  118.  The 
surface  consists  of  arable  and  pasture  land  of  various 
qualities ;  it  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  wood 
and  other  embellishments ;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Tullow  to  Leighlin- Bridge.  The  prinei. 
pal  residences  are  Castlctown-bouse,  Rathcrogue- 
houHe.Grean-bouse. Castle-lodge,  Kilballyhue-bousc, 
Tinriland-house.  and  Linkards  town- house ;  the  prin- 
cipal hamlet  is  Tinriland ;  and  the  principal  antiqui- 
ties are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  of  the  castle*  of 
Ballyloo,  Graigueahig,  and  Graiguenaspiddoge.— 
This  parish  Is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Staples-town  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin. 
Tithe  composition,  £820  15s.  Tbe  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
chapels  in  tbe  adjoining  parishes.    In  1834,  the  Pro- 
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to  82,  and  the  Roman  CutholiCT 
to  about  1,014;  and  2  daily  schools  were  supported 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  aid  from  the 
National  Board,  and  had  on  their  books  1G1  boys  and 
176  girla. 

TULLOWMOY,  a  parish,  3*  miles  south-south- 
east of  Stradballv.  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Bal- 
ly ariams,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Stradballv,  Queen's 
co.,  Leinster.     Length,  southward.  4-j  miles:  ex- 
treme breadth,  21.    Area  of  the  Ballyadams  section, 
077  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches;  of  the  Stradbally 
section,  5,330  acres,  1  rood,  20  perches.    Pop.,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census,  1,627.  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  1,527 1  in  1841, 
1,675.     Houses  264.    Pop.  of  the  Stradbally  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  1.491;  in  1841,  1,499.    Houses  235. 
The  southern  district  and  part  of  the  central  dis- 
trict are  a  portion  of  the  Slievcmargy  mountains; 
and  the  other  districts  are,  in  a  general  view,  ornate 
champaign  ground.    The  land  varies  in  rental  or  an- 
nual v  alue  from  4s.  to  £3  per  plantation  acre.  The 
highest  ground  is  in  the  south,  and  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  1,079  feet.    The  rivulet  Stroid 
rises  among  the  mountains  near  the  southern  boun- 
dary, and  runs  northward  through  the  interior.  The 
road  from  Stradbally  to  Car  low  passes  across  the 
eastern  wing.    The  principal  residences  are  Rahcen- 
ahoun- house,  Tullowmoy  -  bouse,  Clopook- house, 
and  Fallow-cottage ;  and  the  other  principal  objects 
of  interest  are  the  ruins  of  two  churches,  a  Druid- 
iral  altar,  a  large  cave  near  a  burying-ground,  the 
Piper's  Pit,  the  Aas's  Manger,  the  hamlet  of  Lugga- 
curren,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  and 

a  National  school  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £300 ;  nett,  X'iS'l. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  There  is  no  church ;  the  in- 
cumbent is  non-resident;  and  a  curate  receives  a 
salary  of  £10  for  performing  the  occasional  duties. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1.000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Ballyadams  j 
and  Rathaspcck.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  I 
to  15,  and  tbc  Roman  Catholics  to  1,494;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  had  on  its  books  27  boys  and  3  girls. 
TFLLOWPHELIM.  S*e  Tuixow. 
TULLOWROAN.  Sec  Tuelaroah. 
TULLT,  or  Tcletferne,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Its  west  side 
contains  the  village  of  Millford  ;  and  its  east  side 
contains  some  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Ranklton  : 
see  these  articles.  Length,  south-south- west  ward, 
7}  miles;  breadth,  from  I  to  51 ;  area,  16,612  acres, 
10  perches, — of  which  383  acres,  39  perches  are 
wattr.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,096;  in  1841, 6,141.  Houses 
1.159.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  5,735. 
Houses  993.  The  surface  extends  from  near  the 
south  base  of  Knockalla  mountain,  to  a  point  about 
a  mile  south  of  Ballyarr  wood ;  it  is  bounded,  over 
part  of  the  south-east,  by  the  small  ramification  of 
Lough  S  willy,  which  goes  up  to  the  vicinity  of 
Rameltou ;  ami  it  has,  on  the  western  boundary. 
Lough  Fern,  a  small  part  of  the  run  of  the  river 
Lennan,  and  a  long  sweep  of  the  upper  portion  of 
Mulroy  bay.  The  northern  district  is  bleak ;  the 
central  district  is  dappled  with  cold  and  naked  lough- 
lets  ;  and  the  southern  district  is  pleasant,  and  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  quantity  of  wood.  Lough  Fern 
has  a  surface-elevation  above  sea-level  of  69  feet. 
The  chief  of  the  loughlets  in  the  interior  are  Loughs 
Columbkill,  Doo,  and  Nakey.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  woods  in  the  south  is  clustered  into  the 
groves  of  Ballyarr  and  Drummonaghan.  The  prin- 
cipal country  residence  is  Ballyurr-house.  The  roads 
from  Letterkenny  and  Ramelton  to  Carrickart,  Ros- 


guil,  and  Rathmullen,  pass  through  the  interior. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Tcllyachnmh  [which  seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe. 
Tithe  composition,  £590  12s.  8d. ;  glebe,  £256. 
The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  attendance 
of  365.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  550 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Killygarvan. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  296  Church- 
men, 3,327  Presbyterians,  and  2,755  Roman  Catho- 
lics; 5  Sunday  schools  at  Bally  gay,  Cairne,  Millford, 
Brownow,  and  Tvrhoman,  were  usually  attended  by 
about  229  scholars ;  and  9  daily  schools— one  of 
which  was  salaried  with  £20  a-year,  and  occasion- 
ally £10  additional  from  the  fund  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  two  with  graduated  allowances  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society— had  on  their  books  352  boys  and 
194  girls. 

Tl'LLY,  Tcleow,  or  Bcixock,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Rathdown,  3  miles  south  of  Kingstown, 
co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  contains  part  of  the  village 
of  Cabinteely  :  which  see.  Length,  south-east- 
ward, 3}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area,  3,285 
acres,  3  roods.  31  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,385; 
in  1841,  1,207.  Houses  192.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1841,  1,181.  Houses  178.  The  sur- 
face, in  a  general  view,  is  a  beautifully  broken  and 
tumulated  tract  of  country,  extending  eastward  from 
the  base  of  the  Three-Rock  mountain,  and  profusely 
decorated  with  demesnes,  groves,  and  villa-grounds. 
The  road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskerry,  by  way  of  the 
Scalp,  passes  along  part  of  the  western  boundary ;  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Bray,  by  way  of  Cabinteely, 
touches  the  eastern  boundary  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabin- 
teely ;  and  much  of  the  exquisite  scenery  commanded 
by  vantage-grounds  along  these  romantic  roads  lies 
within  Tully.  One  very  fine  feature,  extending 
across  the  centre  of  the  parish,  is  the  small  and  ver- 
dant vale  called  Glen-Druid,  deriving  its  name  from 
a  cromlech  or  Druidical  altar,  and  watered  by  a 
merry  brook  which  brings  down  the  drainage  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  carries  it  off  to  the  sea  by 
way  of  Loughlinstown.  "  Glen- Druid,"  remarks 
Mr.  Frascr,  "  is  also  remarkable,  as  the  commence- 
ment on  this  line  of  road  (that  from  Dublin  to  Bray, 
by  Cabinteely),  of  that  lovely  combination  of  grassy 
slope  and  fertile  mead — of  swelling  knoll  and  verdant 
lea — of  pastoral  hill  and  fruitful  dale — of  smiling  vale 
and  gloomy  dell — of  rugged  rock  and  wild  ravine — 
of  bleak  mountain  and  copsed  glen — of  wood  and 
water,  which  pervade  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
of  Wicklow."  Glen-Druid-house,  adjacent  to  the 
glen,  is  the  villa  of  Mr.  Barrington.  Cabinteely- 
house,  adjoining  the  eastern  boundary,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Byrne,  a  descendant  of  the  powerful 
sept  of  the  O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  who  for  centuries 
held  large  possessions  and  bore  extensive  sway  within 
WBstown-house,  a  little  north  of 
is  the  modern  mansion  of  George 
Pirn,  Esq.  Leopardstown-house,  situated  in  a  beau- 
tifully wooded  and  comparatively  extensive  demesne 
near  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  parish,  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  Lords  Castlecoote.  "  Adjoining 
the  grounds  of  Waltorsland,  the  residence  of  W.  H. 
Smith,  Esq..  is  a  field  called  Silver-park,  from  the 
great  number  of  silver  coins  and  ornaments  found 
there.  On  clearing  the  rocky  ground,  more  than 
one  hundred  graves  were  discovered,  together  with 
numerous  spear-heads,  and  other  warlike  instruments, 
confirming  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  there ;  there 
were  also  discovered  some  urns  of  baked  clay,  con- 
taining ashes  and  burnt  bones ;  and  a  small  cham- 
ber, about  a  foot  and  a-half  square,  formed  of  four 
upright  stones,  with  one  on  the  top  and  one  at  the 
bottom."    The  principal  seats,  additional  to  thor 
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ford.  Burton-hall.  Rockland,  Glen- Druid-cottage 
Meredith-lodge,  Kingstown-house,  Rockville,  and 
Glenamuck-bouae.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  pariah,  and 
near  the  head  of  Glen-Druid,  are  the  hamlet  and  the 
ruined  castle  of  Carrirkmines ;  and  on  tbe  south-east- 
ern border  are  tbe  ruined  church,  tbe  churchyard, 
the  earns,  and  the  two  crosses  of  Tully.  The  ori- 
ginal church  is  alleged  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Danes,  and  dedicated  to  their  king  and  patron,  St. 
Olave. — This  parish  is  nominally  an  appropriate  cu- 
racy, but  practically  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Monkstown  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin.  Tithe  composition  belonging  to  the  in- 
cumbent, £97  6s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  XI 94  12s. ;  and  are  appropriate  to  tbe 
deanery  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ -church.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Cabinteely  has  an  attend- 
ance of  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Kingstown 
and  Bray.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
213  Churchmen,  17  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,156 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  daily  schools  at  Clonkeen 
and  Cabinteely — the  former  of  which  was  partially 
supported  by  subscription— had  on  their  books  62 
boys  and  52  girls. 

TULLY,  or  Coqlarstown,  a  parish,  partly  in 
the  barony  of  K  ileal  Ion,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  East 
Ophaly,  co.  Kildarc,  Leinster.  It  consists  of  four 
mutually  detached  districts,  the  most  easterly  or 
south-easterly  of  which  is  in  the  horonv  of  Kilcullen, 
while  all  the  others  are  in  the  barony  of  East  Ophaly. 
Distance  of  the  first  district  from  the  town  of  Kil- 
dare,  j  of  a  mile  south  by  east;  length,  south-south- 
westward,  2* ;  breadth,  from  f  to  2*.  Distance  of 
the  second  district  from  Kildare,  f  of  a  mile  north- 
north- west  ;  length,  northward,  };  extreme  breadth. 
Distance  of  the  third  district  from  Kildare,  2^ 
miles  north-north-cast ;  length,  west- north- west- 
ward, 2  miles;  extreme  breadth,  I  •.  Distance  of 
the  fourth  or  Kilcullen  district,  5  miles  south-east ; 
length,  north-eastward,  1}  mile;  extreme  breadth,  ?. 
Area  of  the  Ophaly  districts,  4,017  acres,  1  rood, 
90  perches;  of  the  Kilcullen  district,  1,147  acres, 
I  rood,  34  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,065;  in  1841, 
1,279.  Houses  197.  Pop.  of  the  Ophaly  districts, 
in  1831.  811 ;  in  1841,  975.  Houses  146.  The  first 
district  contains  Tully-house,  tbe  ruins  of  a  church, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Maddenstown  bog. 
The  second  district  consists  of  a  main  portion  of  the 
group  of  trappean  uplands  called  the  Rcdhills.  The 
third  district  contains  Rathbride-house,  Erindale, 
R os more- lodge,  and  a  graveyard.  The  fourth  dis- 
trict contains  Newpark-house,  a  graveyard,  and  an 

old  castle  This  parish  is  a  wholly  appropriate 

rectory  and  vicarage,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Kildare.  The 
tithes  belong  to  the  see  of  Kildare.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  36,  and  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1.053 ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

TULLY,  a  small  bay  and  an  old  castle  in  the 
parish  of  Innismacsaiiit,  barony  of  Magheraboy,  co. 
Fermanagh,  Ulster.  The  bay  projects  half-a-mile 
westward  from  Lower  Lough  Erne,  with  a  breadth 
which  gradually  diininishes  from  4  a  mile  to  1 }  fur- 
long ;  and  its  bead  is  situated  scarcely  a  mile  east  of 
the  village  of  Church-hill.  The  castle  stands  on  a 
broad  promontory  which  invades  the  shore-line  of 
Lough  Erne  immediately  north  of  the  bay  ,  but  it 
is  distant  about  {  of  a  mile  north-north-west  from 
the  head  of  the  bay,  and  about  the  same  distance 
north-east  of  Church-hill.  Tbe  breadth  of  Lough 
Erne  from  the  shore  at  the  castle  is  2|  miles  east- 
ward. 5j  north-eastward,  and  4)  northward  ;  and  as 
it  here  spreads  out  it*  greatest  expanse  of  water, 


and  displays  its 

overhung  bv  the" richest  portion  of  its  L_ 
the  view  of  it  from  the  castle  is  surpassingly  bril- 
liant and  beautiful.  "  In  its  general  character,  as 
exhibited  in  its  ruins,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
••  Tully- cast le  appears  to  have  been  a  fortified  resi- 
dence of  the  usual  class  erected  by  the  first  ScottUh 
settlers  in  tbe  < 

the  angles,  and  surrounded  by  a  bawn  or  1 
enclosing  a  court-yard.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Pinnar  in  1618,  '  Sir  John  Hume  hath  2,000  acres 
called  Carrynroe.  Upon  this  proportion  there  is 
a  bawne  of  lime  and  stone,  100  feet  square,  14  feet 
high,  having  four  flankers  for  the  defence.  There 
is  also  a  fair  strong  ca*tle  50  feet  long  and  21  feet 
broad.  He  hath  made  a  village  near  unto  the 
bawne,  in  which  is  dwelling  24  families.'  The  cas- 
tle was  founded  by  Sir  John  Hume,  who  received 
an  ample  grant  of  land  at  tbe  settlement  of  Ulster. 
It  remained  with  his  male  descendants  until  the 
year  1731,  when  it  passed  through  the  female  line 
into  the  possession  of  the  Loft  us  family.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely, 
a  beautiful  seat  —  Ely  Lodge  —  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  castle  was  destroyed  during 
tbe  rebellion  of  1641.  and  was  never  afterwards  re- 
built. At  that  terrible  period,  it  became  the  refuge 
of  a  considerable  number  of  tbe  English  and  Scotch 
settlers  in  the  country.  The  discontented  Irish  of 
the  county  having,  however,  collected  themselves 
together  under  the  command  of  Rory,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  Maguire,  they  proceeded  to  the  castle 
on  the  24th  of  December ;  and  having  commanded 
the  Lady  Hume  and  the  other  person*  within  it  to 
surrender,  it  was  given  up  to  them  on  a  promise  of 
quarter  for  their  lives,  protection  for  their  goods, 
and  free  liberty  and  safe  conduct  to  proceed  either 
to  Monea  or  Enniskillen,  as  they  might  choose.  With 
the  exception  of  tbe  Lady  Hume,  and  the  indivi- 
duals immediately  belonging  to  her  family,  tbe  whole 
of  the  persons  who  had  so  surrendered,  1 
fifteen  men,  and,  as  it  is  said,  sixty  women  and 
dren,  were  on  tbe  following  day  stripped  and  deprived 
of  their  goods,  and  inhumanly  massacred,  when  aUo 
the  castle  was  pillaged,  burnt,  and  left  in  ruins. 

TULLY.  a  hamlet tin  the  parish  of  Ballinakil). 
barony  of  Ballinahinch*  co.  Galway,  Conuaught.  It 
stands  in  a  singularly  secluded  situation,  1}  mile 
south-east  of  Renvyle-house,  1  k  north  of  the  upper 
part  of  Ballinakill  Harbour,  and  1  _'.J  north-north  -east 
of  Clifden.  A  road  leads  direct  to  Tully  and  Ren- 
vyle  from  Gal  way  and  Ougbterard,  through  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  sublime  portions  of  Cunne- 
mara,  disclosing  some  of  tbe  most  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  western  highlands  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in 
particular,  sweeping  round  the  eastern  and  northern 
bases  of  Binabola  or  the  Twelve  Pins,  and  com- 
manding close  views  of  the  ravines,  the  stupendous 
fissures,  the  glens,  the  impending  cliffs,  the  frown- 
ing escarpments,  and  the  soaring  pinnacles  of  that 
grandly  alpine  group  of  mountains.  A  clean  little 
inn  has  been  fitted  up  at  Tully  by  Mr.  Blake,  for 
the  accommodation  of  tourists.  The  hamlet  stand* 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  a  prolonged  slope  «f 
land,  which  might  easily  be  made  arable,  full*  gra- 
dually off  to  the  sea ;  it  contains  a  National  school, 
and  a  constabulary  barrack  ;  a  little  to  the  south  of 
it  stands  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  adjacent  to 
it  on  the  west  lies  Tully  lake,  about  j  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  character  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
or  of  that  which  occurs  in  the  approaches  to  Tully, 
is  noticed  in  the  articles  on  Renvyle,  Salrcc, 
Leename,  Kili.erv,  Binabola,  and  Ccnnexara  : 
which  see.  Pop.  of  the  hamlet  returned  with  tht 
parish 
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TULLY  AG  H  N I S  H,  or  T  ully  a  oohmish,  a  bene- 
fice or  parochial  union,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan, 
and  dio.  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Obiter.    It  lies  on 
Lough  S  willy  and  Mulroy  bay,  and  consists  of  the  rec- 
tories of  Tullt  and  Aohnish:  aee  these  articles. 
Length ,  7 miles ;  breadth,  5.   Pop.,  in  1831,  1 1,033. 
Qross  income,  £1,650  17s.  (3d. ;  nett,  £1/291  9*.  Id. 
Patrons,  the  provost,  fellow*,  and  scholars  of  Trin- 
ity college,  Dublin.    The  incumbent  holds  also  the 
benefice  and  prebend  of  Clondehorky,  in  the  dio.  of 
Hap  hoe,  but  resides  in  Tullyaghuish.    A  curate  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £75.    The  church  is  in  Aghuish; 
and  the  other  place*  of  worship  are  two  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Aghnish, 
one  Presbyterian  meeting-house  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  Tully,  two  Reformed  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-hou«es  in  Aghnish,  a  Methodist  meeting-house 
in  Aghnish,  a  Roman  CathoUc  chapel  in  Tully,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Aghnish.    In  1834,  the 
inhabitants  consisted  of  820  Churchmen,  5,225  Pres- 
byterians and  5.524  Roman  Catholics;  25  daily 
schools  bad  on  their  books  718  boys  and  497  girls  ; 
and  tbere  were  5  Sunday  schools  in  Tully  and  1  in 
Aghnish. 

TULLY  ALLEN,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Slane,  co.  Meath,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony 
of  Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  The  Louth  section 
contains  part  of  the  town  of  Drooheda  :  which  see. 
Length  of  the  Meath  section,  south-south- west  ward, 
1  i  mile  ;  extreme  breadth,  1 4 ;  area,  949  acres,  3 
roods,  1 1  perches.    Length  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Louth  section,  east-south-eastward,  4  miles;  breadth, 
from  *  to  3j  miles;  area,  7,344  acres,  22  perches,— 
of  which  953  acres,  11  perches  form  the  detached 
townland  of  Newtown- 8 taUban,  situated  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Drogheda,  and  84  acres,  2  perches  are  tide- 
way of  the  river  Boyne.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
3,399  ;•  in  1841,  4,642.    Houses  873.    Pop.  of  the 
Meath  section,  in  1841,  130.    Houses  23.    Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Louth  section,  in  1841, 
3,473.    Houses  648.    The  narrowest  part  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Louth  section  is  at  the  east  end,  and 
contains  the  portion  of  the  town  of  Drogheda  ,  and 
the  broadest  part  is  very  nearly  at  the  west  end. 
The  rivulet  Mattock  separates  the  Louth  section 
from  the  Meath  section,  and  afterwards  traces  the 
western  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  former 
down  to  its  confluence  with  the  river  Boyne ;  and 
that  noble  and  majestic  stream  thence  traces  all  the 
remainder  of  the  southern  boundary  of  both  the 
main  body  and  the  detached  district.    The  surface 
of  the  parish  is  pleasantly  though  not  boldly  diver- 
sified, and  presents  a  large  aggregate  of  beauty, 
both  in  natural  feature,  and  in  artificial  decoration. 
Louth- Hill,  overlooking  the  east  bank  of  the  Mat- 
tock, has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  399  feet. 
The  banks  of  the  Boyne  are  charmingly  featured ; 
and  boast  here  the  possession  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  commenced, 
and  of  the  obelisk  which  was  erected  to  commemor- 
ate that  great  event,  and  which  indicates  the  place 
where  the  army  of  King  William  crossed  the  river. 
See  Botxe.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  obelisk  are  the 
spot  where  Duke  Schomberg  was  killed,  a  spot 
called  King  William's  glen,  and  various  minute  locali- 
ties identified  in  record  or  by  tradition  with  some 
memorable  scenes  or  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Euro- 
pean liberty.    On  the  east  bank  of  the  Mattock  are 
the  interesting  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Mellifont  and 
the  chapel  of  St.  Bernard.   See  Mellifont.  The 
village  of  Tullyallen  stands  2}  miles  north-west  by 
west  of  Drogheda,  on  the  road  thence  to  Kells;  and 
the  church  stands  about  7  furlongs  west  of  the  vil- 


•  The  Census  of  1831  doe*  not  notice  the  Mtath  section 


lage.  Pop.,  in  1831,  of  the  village  of  Tullyallen, 
181 ;  of  the  hamlet  of  Beg-of-Rath,  128.  H 
in  these,  respectively  40  and  26.  The  principal 
country  residences  are  Mattock-lodge,  in  the  Meath 
section  ;  Newtown-house,  in  the  detached  district ; 
and  Townley-hall,  the  fine  seat  of  B.  T.  Balfour, 
Esq.,  in  the  main  body. — This  parish  has  incorpo- 
rated with  it  the  quondam  parish  of  Mellifont,  and  it 
a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  Glebe,  £8  6s.  8d.  Gross  income, 
£100  12s.  94d.;  nett,  £98  Us.  3]d.  Patron,  the 
Marquis  of  Drogheda.  The  parish  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Drogheda ;  and  is  reported  to  be  tithe- 
free.  The  church  was  built  in  1817,  by  means  of  a 
gift  of  £738  9s.  2jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance,  from  45  to  100. 
The  Tullyallen  and  the  Newtown  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  from  476 
to  600  and  290;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  186,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  3,783 ;  and  4  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  196  boys  and  122  girls.  One  of  the  schools 
was  salaried  with  £12  a-year  from  the  National 
Board ;  one,  with  £40  from  Mr.  Balfour  of  Town- 
ley-Hall;  one,  with  £10  from  the  National  Board; 
and  one  at  Townlcy-Hall  was  supported  by  Lady 
Florence  Balfour. 

TULLYBRACKEY,  or  Tullabracca,  a  parish 
in  the  baronies  of  Coshma  and  Small  County,  2| 
miles  north  by  east  of  Bruff,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
Length,  2  j  miles ;  breadth,  1 L  Area  of  the  Coshma 
section,  2,045  acres  ;  of  the  Small  County  section, 
1,164  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  according 
to  the  Census.  1,437,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Authorities,  1,774;  in  1841,  1,473.  Houses 
248.  Pop.  of  the  Coshma  section,  in  1831,  784;  in 
1841,  963.  Houses  165.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
surface  consists,  in  the  aggregate,  of  rather  indiffer- 
ent land  ;  but  all  the  remainder  consists  of  prime  land. 
The  road  from  BrutT  to  Limerick  passes  through  the 
interior.  On  the  west  side  of  that  road  is  Cahir- 
house ;  and  adjoining  Cahir  is  Rockbarton,  the  fine 
seat  of  Viscount  Guillamore.  The  grounds  of  Cahir 
contain  some  interesting  ruins ;  its  vicinity  contains 
the  ruins  of  Glenogra- castle ;  and  the  whole  parish 
is  a  prominent  southern  portion  of  the  circular  sec- 
tion of  rich  plain,  profusely  sprinkled  with  rare  and 
curious  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  sur- 
rounding the  romantic  waters  of  Lough  Our.  See 

Gua  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe 
composition,  £280  10s.  6d.;  glebe,  £159  5s.  Gross 
income,  £439  15s.  6d. ;  nett,  £375  Is.  5d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1819,  by 
means  partly  of  a  gift  of  £1,107  13s.  lOjd.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  partly  of  a  donation 
of  £1,107  13s.  lOJd.  from  Lord  Guillamore.  Sit- 
tings 120;  attendance  25.  In  1834.  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  48,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,803 ; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  58  boys  and 
22  girls. 

TULLYCANNA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Am- 
brosetown,  barony  of  Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Duncormuck  to  Tagh- 
mon,  3  miles  north  by  west  of  Duncormuck,  and  9 
south-west  by  west  of  Wexford.  In  its  vicinity  are 
a  constabulary  barrack  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 
Area  of  the  village,  7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  123. 
Houses  28. 

TULLYCORBET,  a  parish  3  miles  north  of 
Ballybay,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Cremorne,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Monaghan,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster. 
Length,  south-south-eastward,  4}  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  3.    Ares  of  the  Cremorne  section,  1,588 
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»*res,  3  roods,  22  perche*,—of  the  barony  of  Mon- 
aghan section,  6,824  acre*,  1  rood,  80  perches, — of 
which  120  acres,  13  perches  are  water.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  4,833;  in  1841,5,006.  Houses  013. 
Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Monaghan  section,  hi  1831, 
4,000;  in  1841,  4.232.  Houses  760.  Some  tracts 
of  bog  occur  in  the  north,  and  an  extensive  tract 
occurs  in  the  east ;  yet  most  of  the  parochial  surface 
consists  of  very  good  land.  Most  of  the  water  area 
lies  in  Loughs  Corfin,  Coohey,  and  Coogans  ;  but  the 
total  number  of  lakes  is  nine.  The  principal  resi- 
dence is  Mulhui-house.  The  roads  from  Ballybay 
to  Monaghan  and  Armagh  pass  through  the  interior. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe  composition, 
£400 ;  glebe.  £63.  Gross  income,  £463 ;  nett,  £425 
15s.  lid.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was 
built  in  1831,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £850  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance 
50.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  at  B radox  is 
attended  by  370 ;  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  at 
Cahans,  by  430 ;  the  Scotch  Reformed  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  by  200;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  by  1,200; — and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  the  last  is  united  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Ballybay.  In  1834,  the  parish- 
ioners consisted  of  244  Churchmen,  1,578  Presby- 
terians, and  3.178  Roman  Catholics;  and  7  daily 
schools  at  Corboy,  Drum  rock,  Lecon,  Creagh,  Tul- 
lycorbet,  Corravally,  and  Drumlongfield,  had  on 
their  books  422  boys  and  236  girls.  The  school  at 
Creagh  was  salaried  with  a  graduated  allowance  from 
the  London  Hibernian  Society ;  and  that  at  Tully- 
corbet,  with  £8  from  the  Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice.  In  1843,  a  school  at  Corboy  was 
salaried  with  £12  a- year  from  the  National  Board, 
and  had  on  its  books  55  boys  and  47  girls. 

TULLYCLEA,  or  Bamjnamallard  (The),  a 
rivulet  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh, 
Ulster.  It  rises  in  the  barony  of  Omagh ;  and  runs 
about  10  miles  south-westward  through  that  barony, 
through  the  co.  Fermanagh  district  of  Magheracross, 
past  the  village  of  Ballinamallard,  and  along  the 
boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Torry  and  Derry- 
vullane,  to  Lower  Lough  Erne  at  a  point  about  4 
miles  north  by  west  of  Enniskillen. 

TULLYCRINE,  a  bog  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Area, 
1,035  acres.  "  This  bog,"  says  the  official  report 
of  Mr.  Colbourne,  "  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Dunbeg  river,  on  the  west  by  Brislike 
bog,  and  on  the  south  by  high  lands  of  Tullycrine ; 
it  is  extensive  and  very  irregular  in  its  shape,  pro- 
ducing but  little  in  quantity,  being  narrow;  it  is 
mostly  a  firm  bog,  the  wide  parts  only  are  wet,  its 
greatest  depth  only  16  feet."  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation, £734  5s. 

TULLYGOL1NE,  an  estate  of  the  Irish  Waste 
Land  Society,  in  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  is  held 
under  a  different  arrangeme  it  from  that  of  the  So- 
ciety's other  estates.  The  Society  simply  lent  upon 
it  the  sum  of  £3,000, — to  be  laid  out  in  improve- 
ments, according  to  their  rules,  and  under  their 
superintendence,— and  to  yield  them,  from  the  trus- 
tees of  the  estate,  an  interest  of  7  per  cent.  As  we 
omitted  to  notice,  in  their  proper  place,  the  other 
and  more  important  estates  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land 
Society,  we  may  here  insert  a  brief  notice  of  them, 
and  of  the  Society  itself,  from  the  work  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall : — "  This  Society  was  established  in  the 
year  1836.  It  is  incorporated  by  charter.  During 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  its  existence  it  made 
very  little  way;  the  directors  knew  comparatively 
nothing  of  the  country ;  they  had  most  unmanageable 
materials  to  deal  with ;  a  people  averse  to  improve- 


ments ;  and,  above  all,  landlords 
distrust,  whose 

tions,  formed  an  almost  impassable  barrier 


Such 


disadvantages,  although  they  operated  largely  in  dis- 
heartening the  shareholders  generally,  inducing  man v 
of  them  to  withdraw,  and  threatening  tke  Society 
with  sudden  death,  are  beginning  to  be  overcome ; 
and  a  certainty  is  now  secured  that  at  no  distant 
period  the  parties  interested  will  not  only  receive  a 
fair  return  for  the  capital  invested.,  but 'will  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  essentially 
promoted  the  welfare  of  Ireland, — not  alone  bv  the 
results  they  may  exhibit,  but  as  setting  an  example 
that  will  encourage  others,  by  manifesting:  the  im- 
portance to  all  parties  of  rendering  available  the 
abundant  resources  of  the  country.    The  Society 
have  now  four  estates  in  hand  under  leases  of 
years,  comprising  in  the  whole  18,3(15  statute  acres. 
Of  these  estate*  two  (Ballinakill  and  Rilkerrin)  are 
in  the  county  Galway;  one  (Gleneaske)  is  in  the 
county  of  Sligo;  and  the  other  (Ttillvgoline)  is  in 
the  county  of  Limerick.    Ballinakill  »  held  ur.der 
lease  from  Sir  John  Burke,  Bart.,  of  Marble  H.it. 
Galway — a  gentleman  who  has  been  described  to  it* 
as  a  true  patriot,  who  cordially  co-operates  with  the 
Society  in  their  plana  of  improvement.  It  comprises 
1,366  acres  ,  and  is  situated  7  miles  from  Loughrea, 
and  9  from  Portumna.    When  the  Society  took  it, 
in  1836,  it  contained  only  five  tenants,  occupying  as 
many  miserable  hovels ;  and  whose  rental  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  50s.  per  annum — this  being  gen- 
erally in  arrear.    Under  the  company  the  number  tA 
tenants  has  been  increased  to  40,  having  S2  acres 
ed— 19  under  crop,  and  increasing  the 


now  reclaimed — 19  under  crop,  ami  uicxensuig 
quantity  of  reclaimed  land  every  year,  occupying  33 
neat  cottages,  and  paying  a  rental  of  £84  per  annum. 
The  number  of  tenants  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
houses  are  daily  improving  in  conveniences  and  com- 
forts. This  was  the  first  estate  taken  by  the  So- 
ciety. The  next  was  Gleneaske,  in  the  county  of 
Sligo.  situate  8  miles  from  Ballina,  and  9  from  Tob- 
bercurrv,  and  comprising  5,698  statute  acres.  In 
1837,  the  number  of  tenants  was  no  more  than  7 
holding  smull  farms  of  from  6  to  8  acres  each  ;  pay- 
ing, or  rather  being  liable  to  pay,  an  aggregate  rental 
of  about  £30.  The  tenants  now  amount  to  44, 
occupying  comfortable  cottages,  many  of  them  hold- 
ing farms  of  forty  Irish  acres,  and  paying  altogether 
an  annual  rent  of  £230,  with  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
siderable increase  as  additional  land  is  brought  into 
cultivation.  Kilkerrin,  the  third  estate,  is  a  very 
large  tract  of  land  (consisting  of  9,562  statute  acres), 
on  the  borders  of  the  bay  of  Galway,  and  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  company  in  August  1841,  at  which 
time  there  was  not  a  foot  of  road  on  the  property, 
and  it  was  consequently  almost  impossible  for  any 
but  a  native  to  climb  over  the  rocks,  wade  through 
the  bogs,  or  traverse  the  dense  fields  of  oats  and 
potatoes  growing  along  the  coast.  There  were 
about  116  tenants  holding  under  the  landlord,  and 
as  many  more  under-tenants,  the  total  population 
amounting  to  1,100  souls,  possessing  cottages,  boats, 
cattle,  and  other  property,  but  the  land  was  ditiuVd 
into  the  smallest  patches,  all  intermingled  with  each 
other,  so  that  none  but  the  owner  could  know  tbe 
right  proprietor  of  each  field.  The  rent  agreed  to 
be  paid  by  the  Society  for  this  property  was  nearly 
covered  by  that  paid  by  the  tenants.  The  whole 
estate  has  since  it  has  been  in  the  company's  posset- 
sion,  been  accurately  surveyed,  valued,  and  divided 
into  farms,  consisting  of  a  due  portion  of  each  kind 
of  land,  and  is  now  re-let  to  the  tenants  on  the  estate, 
in  farms  proportionate  to  the  number  of  acres  tbey 
before  held,  and  at  such  increased  rent  as  suffices  to 
insure  a  very  fair  return  to  the  Society  for  the  out- 
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lay  ami  rental.  Six  mile*  of  very  good  road  have 
already  been  made  by  the  Society.  The  Society  and 
their  managing  director,  Colonel  Robinson,  are  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  their  operations  upon 
these  three  estate* ;  and  they  appear — of  lute  years 
at  least — to  be  conducting  them  upon  safe  and  sound 
principles ;  obtaining  the  assistance  of  rational  and 
zealous  agents;  cultivating  the  good- will  and  not 
*•  xci  ting  the  suspicions  of  the  tenants ;  encouraging 
them  to  exertions  by  rewards  and  prizes  fur  the  best 
cattle,  houses,  and  crops,  establishing  model  schools 
in  connection  with  tbe  farms,  and  employing  skilful 
practical  teachers  of  agriculture.  They  have  met 
with  no  obstacles  which  they  could  not  overcome, 
•sod  bear  testimony  first  to  the  security  with  which 
capital  may  be  invested  in  Ireland  ;  next  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  yielding  a  fair  return ;  and  next  to  the 
vast  advantages  that  must  result  to  that  country 
from  its  employment." 

TULLYFERNE.    See  Tolly,  co.  Donegal. 

TULLYOARVEY.    See  Tijllaohcarvey. 

TULLYHANOGUE.    See  Tollachanooub. 

TULLYHAW.    See  Tdllachaoh. 

TULLYHOG.    See  Tullaohoo. 

TULLYHUNCO.    See  Tullauhonoho. 

TULLYLEASE.    See  Tullachlkabk. 

TULLYLISH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Ivragh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  lies  on  the  western 
border  of  the  county,  and  contains  the  village  of  Gil* 
ford:  which  see.  Length,  southward,  5j  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  4j;  area,  11,707  acres,  1  perch, — 
<>f  which  43  acres,  32  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  KL501 ;  in  1841,  12,060.  Houses  2, 142.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1641,  12,017.  Houses  2,0U8. 
The  surface  is  beautifully  diversified  with  undula- 
tions, hillocks,  bills,  and  winding  dells,  and  vules ; 
consists,  in  a  general  new,  of  good  land,  in  a  com- 
paratively excellent  state  of  cultivation ;  abounds  in 
close  scenes  of  a  gently  beautiful  and  truly  roman- 
tic character ;  and  presents  a  general  joyous  appear- 
ance of  ornament,  industry,  prosperity,  and  comfort 
in  the  reciprocal  connections  of  its  own  condition 
with  that  of  the  people.  Tbe  river  Bann  passes 
westward  through  nearly  the  centre,  in  a  capriciously 
sinuous  course,  along  a  valley  of  charming  features, 
and  between  banks  which  are  every  where  powdered, 
spangled,  and  brilliant  with  villas,  gardens,  groves, 
and  hit.1  aching-greens.  Three  principal  localities, 
both  of  beauty  and  of  manufacture,  along  the  course 
of  the  river,  are  the  hamlet  of  Hall's  Mills,  in  tbe 
east,  noted  so  far  back  as  a  century  ago,  for  a  very 
extensive  blcaching-green ;  tbe  village  of  Gilford,  in 
tbe  centre,  whose  linen,  flax-spinning,  and  bleaching 
trade  may  be  regarded  as  a  department  or  branch  of 
the  prosperous  and  interesting  trade  of  Banbridge ; 
and  tbe  delightful  little  village  of  Moyallen,  in  the 
west,  whose  environs,  now  exquisite  for  their  or  na- 
ture, and  noted  for  their  bleacbfields  and  their  vitriol- 
works,  were  formerly  noted  for  the  existence  of  a 
large,  fallen,  soil-covered  forest  of  oak,  ash,  alder, 
and  other  trees.  The  Newry  Canal  traces  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  western  boundary,  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bann,  lends  to  the  inhabitant*  its  valuable  ad- 
vantages of  communication,  and  passes  away  into  the 
county  of  Armagh.  Most  of  tbe  canal's  connection 
with  Tullylish  is  between  the  Uth  and  the  15th 
locks.  The  Ulster  railway  likewise  offers  to  tbe 
parishioners  its  rich  facilities  of  conveyance.  The 
church  of  Tullylish  stands  high  over  the  river  Bann, 
less  than  a  mile  south-east  of  Gilford.  The  princi- 
pal seats  within  the  parish  are  Moyallen-house,  Stra- 
iiiore-bouse,  MoyallenviUe,  Tullylish-bouse.  Ker- 
nan-house,  Leaoderg-house,  Milltown,  Bannville, 
and  Gilford-castle,— the  last  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
Johnston,  Bart.   Two  small  lakes—  Loughs  Keruan 


j  and  Drumaragh— occur  in  the  south ;  and  the  former 
of  these— about  I  a  mile  in  length,  j  of  a  mile  in 

{  breadth,  and  nearly  20  feet  in  depth— was  the  scene 
of  a  most  savage  and  infamous  murder  of  nearly  40 
Protestants,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  "  The  fact," 
says  the  old  chorographist  of  Down,  was  thus  :— 
"  Some  time  after  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  sent  fourscore  Protestants  from 
the  county  of  Armagh  towards  Clanehoys  in  this 
county.  The  bridge  of  Portado  wn  lwing  then  destroy- 
ed by  the  rebels,  these  unhappy  sufferer*  in  all  proba- 
bility took  their  way  by  Scar va- Bridge,  then  a  noted 
pass  from  one  county  to  the  other.  They  were  met 
by  Captain  Phelim  M'Art  M'Brien  and  his  company 
of  rebels  ,  who  not  having  patience  to  conduct  them 
as  far  as  Claneboys  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
forced  them  on  Lough  Kernan,  then  covered  with 
ice,  where  they  all  miserably  perished.  Of  this 
tragical  scene,  there  is  yet  a  current  tradition  remain- 
ing among  some  of  the  ancient  people  of  tbe  parish ; 
and  about  twenty  years  ago,  several  human  bones 
were  taken  out  of  the  lake,  of  which  some  were 
locked  together,  and  with  them  some  brogues  and 
shoes,  with  other  pieces  of  leather.  However,  let 
the  reader  take  the  whole  account  of  it,  as  it  *tand* 
in  the  deposition  of  Peter  Hill,  Esq. ;  sworn  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  government  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1645,  who  says  'that,  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  1641,  fourscore  men,  women,  and 
children,  English  and  Scottish,  were  sent  by  direction 
of  Sir  Plielim  O'Neill  from  tbe  county  of  Armagh  to 
Claneboys  in  the  county  of  Down,  where  tbey  were 
met  by  Captain  Pbelim  M'Art  M'Brien,  and  his 
company  of  rebels,  most  of  his  own  sept,  who  carried 
and  forced  all  these  Protestants  to  a  lough  called 
Lough  Reman  in  the  same  county,  and  forced  them 
upon  the  ice,  both  men,  women,  and  children  ;  that 
finding  the  ice  so  frozen  that  they  could  not  be 
drowned,  they  forced  them  as  far  as  they  could  on 
the  ice ;  but  not  daring  to  pursue  them  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  ice  under  their  own  feet,  they  took  the 
•ucking  children  from  their  parents,  and  with  nil 
their  strength  threw  them  as  far  as  they  were  able 
towards  tbe  place  where  the  ice  was  weak,  where- 
upon their  parents,  nurses,  and  friends,  striving  to 
fetch  off*  the  children,  went  so  far  that  tbey  broke  tbe 
ice,  and  both  they  and  the  children  perished  together 
by  drowning,  all  save  one  man  that  escaped  from  them 
wounded,  and  one  woman.'  "—This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Dromore. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £152  16*.  5d. ;  rectorial 
tithe  composition  of  four  townlands  payable  to  tbe 
vicar,  £73  15*.  5|d. ;  glebe.  £60.  Gross  income, 
£286  1  Is.  lOld.  i  nett,  £200  19*.  8|d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  tbe  other  town- 
lands  than  the  vicar's  four,  are  compounded  for  £269 
11*.  8|d. ;  and  are  appropriated  to  the  deanery  of 
Dromore.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built  about  1 10  years  ago,  at  a  cost  now 
unknown  ;  and  enlarged  in  1827,  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  £000  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sit. 
tings  850 ;  attendance  800.  The  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  has  an  attendance  of  800.  The  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Se- 
cession Synod  has  an  attendance  of  from  300  to  400. 
The  Methodist  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of 
50.  The  Friends'  ineeting-bouse  has  an  attendance 
of  from  80  to  100.  The  Bann  and  the  Clare  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
1 ,000  and  from  500  to  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  3,662  Church- 
men, 3,555  Presbyterians,  108  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  3,205  Roman  Catholics ;  and  16  dail- 
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schools — each  of  two  of  which  was  salaried  with  £8  f 
from  the  National  Board,  one  with  £8  from  the 
National  Board  and  £4  from  subscription,  one  with 
£12  from  the  National  Board  and  £8  from  subscrip- 
tion, and  one  with  £7  from  the  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice  and  £8  from  subscription — had 
on  their  book.  530  boys  and  462  girls.  In  1843,  a 
National  school  at  Bann  was  salaried  with  £20  a-ycar 
from  the  National  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  97 
boys  and  62  girls;  one  at  Ballinacarrirk,  with  £15, 
and  had  40  boys  and  28  girls  ;  one  at  Ballylough, 
with  £12,  and  bad  59  boys  and  40  girls;  one  at 
Clare,  with  £12,  and  had  45  boys  and  33  girls ;  one 
at  Lisnaliffy,  with  £8,  and  had  24  boys  and  29  girls ; 
two  at  Moyallen,  with  respectively  £15  and  £18, 
and  bad  75  boys  and  60  girls;  and  two  at  Gilford, 
with  respectively  £12  and  £10,  and  had  83  boys  and 
96  girls. 

TULLYMORE,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Skerry, 
}  of  a  mile  north-northeast  of  Broughshane,  barony 
of  Lower  Antrim,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  The  man- 
sion is  a  seat  of  Earl  O'Neill ;  it  is  built  of  cut  stone, 
and  is  plain,  yet  handsome  ;  and  it  contains  some 
good  paintings.  The  demesne  is  well  ornamented 
with  wood,  particularly  elms  and  oak  trees;  and 
the  gardens  are  well  laid  out.  and  comparatively  ex- 
tensive. The  aept  of  the  MacQuillan*  formerly  pos- 
sessed the  surrounding  district,  and  are  said  to  have 
had  a  castle  at  Tullymore. 

TULLYNAKILL,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh,  3j  miles 
south-east  by  south  of  Comber,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Ardnillan  :  which  see. 
Its  length,  south  -  south  -  eastward,  is  21  miles ; 
its  breadth,  exclusive  of  its  portion  of  Lough 
Strangford,  is  2  miles ;  but  its  breadth,  inclusive 
of  its  portion  of  Lough  Strangford,  becomes  its 
length,  and  is  3  miles;  and  its  area  is  2,923  acres, 
1  mod,  22  perches, — of  which  7  acres,  7  perches  are 
water.  Pop., in  1831,  1,386;  in  1841, 1.416.  Houses 
253.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1.8U8. 
Houses  232.  The  surface  lies  along  the  west  shore 
of  Lough  Strangford  ;  consists,  in  general,  of  prime 
land ;  and  is  traversed  across  the  west  wing  by  the  road 
from  Newtown- Ardes  to  Killyleagh.  The  breadth 
of  the  strand  of  Lough  Strangford  within  Tullyna- 
kill,  or  of  the  portion  of  its  bed  which  is  alternately 
covered  and  forsaken  by  the  tide,  varies  from  j  a 
mile  to  very  nearly  2  miles  ;  and  the  isles  and  islets 
either  within  this  strand,  or  on  its  seaward  margin, 
are  Wood  Island,  Watson's  Island,  Gull  Rock, 
Downey's  Rock,  Bird  Island,  Duck  Rock,  Long 
Island,  Roily  Island,  Beagh  Island.  Calf  Rock, 
Horse  Island,  and  Mahee  Island,— the  last  inhab- 
ited and  comparatively  large.  In  the  northern  dis- 
trict, adjacent  to  the  strand,  are  some  limestone 

quarries  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position and  gross  income,  £110  10s.  Id.;  nett, 
£102  13s.  7d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incum- 
bent holds  also  the  united  benefices  which  constitute 
the  corps  of  Kilroot  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Con- 
nor ;  and  is  non-resident  in  Tullynakill.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  belong  to  the  see  of  Down  ;  but  the 
whole  parish  being  bishop's  land,  no  composition  for 
these  tithes  appears  to  have  been  made.  A  curate 
receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7|d.  The  church  was 
built  in  1825,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4)d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  150 ; 
attendance  70.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  67  Churchmen,  1,314  Presbvterians,  and  21  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its 
books  37  bovs  and  33  girls. 

TULLYNAWOOD,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of 
Ready,  barony  and  county  of  Armagh,  Ulster.  It 


'  extends  north  and  south,  lies  within  J  a  mile  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  measures  about 
|  of  a  mile  in  length.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  seats 
of  Mountain-lodge  and  Dalkey-house. 

TULLYOBIGLEY.  See  Tcllaohokiglkv. 
TULLYRATH.  See  Tallerath. 
TULLYROE  akd  DOUGH,  a  bog  of  two  denomi- 
nations in  the  parish  of  Kilfearagh,  barony  of  Moyarta, 
co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  measures  nearly  2j  miles  in 
length  ;  and  extends  southward  from  the  vicinity  of 
Kilkee,  or  of  the  head  of  Moore  bav.  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  a  little  cast  of  the  en- 
trance of  Poolnasberry  Harbour.  Its  area  is  1,992 
acres.  The  two  denominations  of  the  bog  are 
mutually  separated  by  a  small  and  slender  isthmus 
of  sound  land ;  and  Tullyroe  is  situated  to  the  south, 
and  Dough  to  the  north.  "  Dough  bog,"  said  the 
official  report  of  Mr.  Colbourne  in  1814,  "  can  be 
effectually  drained  at  a  small  expense,  by  deepening 
the  present  stream  (which  discharges  into  Moore 
bay),  sufficiently  to  receive  the  water  from  the  new 
drains,  which  are  levelled  across  in  the  best  direc- 
tion for  draining ;  and  with  the  surface  drains,  will 
consolidate  the  bog,  and  render  it  fit  for  cultivation. 
The  summit  of  Dough  bog  is  1 16  feet  above  high 
water,  which  gives  ample  fall ;  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty to  encounter  in  the  drainage,  except  the  wet- 
ness of  the  bog;  this,  however,  will  only  require 
more  time  to  cut  the  drains,  as  they  can  only  be 
proceeded  in  by  small  cuttings,  giving  tine  be- 
tween each  cutting  for  the  edges  of  the  drains  to 
get  tolerably  firm.  The  depth  of  this  bog  averages 
about  16  feet ;  the  main  drains  will  average  9  feet 
in  depth ;  the  cross  or  surface  drains  4  to  5  feet 
deep,  divided  into  patches  of  from  5  to  10  acres,  and 
may  be  afterwards  increased  by  covering  some  of  the 
drains.  Tullyroe  bog  discha.-ges  its  water  partly 
by  the  Dunaha  stream  into  the  Shannon,  and  partly 
into  Poolnasherry  Harbour;  the  new  drains  are  hud 
out  in  the  best  direction,  and  the  surface  drains  must 
be  numerous,  as  the  bog  is  very  wet.  The  summit 
of  this  bog  is  131  feet  above  high  water,  and  its 
average  depth  about  17  feet.  The  estimated  ex- 
pense of  draining  Tullyroe  and  Dough  bogs  is  £2,271 
6s.  5 

TULLYRUSK,  n  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Massarene,  3}  miles  east-north-east  of  Glenavy,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  Length,  westward,  4  miles ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  2;  area,  4.779  acres,  2  roods,  17 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,360;  in  1841.  1.304. 
Houses  237.  The  surface  is  very  diversified  in 
character,  but,  in  a  general  view,  is  upland  and  pas- 
toral. The  magnificent  panorama  -  viewing  moun- 
tain. Do  vis.  whose  summit  overlooks  the  town  of 
Belfast  on  the  east,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,567  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  sends  down  its  western 
skirts  and  offshoots  within  the  eastern  border  of 
Tullyrusk.    Various  vantage-grounds  within  the 

Earish  command  extensive  and  superb  views  of  the 
road  waters  and  emerald  shores  of  Lough  Neagh. 
A  bog  of  about  100  acres  in  extent  lies  within  the 
parish,  and  is  known  as  the  Brown  Moss.  The  par- 
ochial area  is  distributed  among  the  4  town  lands  ot 
Budor,  Dunkiltrod,  Tullyrusk,  and  Knockern.  The 
road  from  Lisburn  to  Antrim  passes  through  the  i in- 
terior. The  principal  hamlets  are  Fourscore,  Dund- 
rod,  and  Knockern.  The  old  church  of  Tullyrusk 
appears  to  have  measured  about  62  feet  by  17,  but 
is  all  removed  except  the  foundations.  Around  its 
site  is  a  burying-ground,  still  in  use. — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Glenavy 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £55  6s.  I  Id.;  glebe,  18s.  5Jd.  The 
rectorial  tithes  possess  double  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  vicarial,  yet  are  compounded  for  £15  15s. ; 
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and  they  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,155  Church- 
men, 659  Presbyterians,  fl other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  662  Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sunday  schools  were 
usually  attended  by  about  105  scholars ;  and  4  pay 
daily  schools  were  usually  attended  by  about  121 
scholars. 

TULLYVERY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killy- 
leagh,  barony  of  Dutferin,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Area, 
15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841.  752.  Houses  84.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  41  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  6*2;  in  other  pursuits,  5.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  2 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  39 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour.  67. 

TULLYVIN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kildrum- 
sherdin,  barony  of  Tullaghgarvey.  co.  Cavan,  Ulster. 
It  stands  2}  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Cootehill. 
on  the  road  thence  to  Cavan.  Within  about  a  mile 
of  it  are  Tullyvin-house,  the  teat  of  M.  J.  Boyle, 
Esq.  ;  Rakenny,  the  seat  of  T.  L.  Clements.  Esq. ; 
Retreat,  the  Beat  of  C.  J.  Adams,  Esq. ;  Ashfield- 
lodge,  the  seat  of  Col.  Henry  Clements ;  Fort- 
Henry  ;  Wood-lodge;  Laurel-lodge;  Vicars-hill; 
Drumshiel-house  ;  and  Carrick-cottage.  A  fair  is 
held  at  Tullyvin  on  May  4.  Area  of  the  village,  11 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  112.    Houses  20. 

TULLYVIN,  or  Tullachmhix,  the  unknown 
site  of  an  ancient  monastic  or  ecclesiastical  establish, 
tnent,  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy.  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Monastic  annalists  allege  that  the  establishment  was 
an  abbey,  founded  in  the  7th  century  by  St.  Molagga. 

TULSK,  a  post  village,  and  formerly  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  the  parish  of  Ogulla,  barony 
and  county  of  Roscommon,  Connaught.    It  stands 
at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Roscommon  to 
Boyle,  with  the  road  from  Longford  to  Rallagh- 
adireen  and  Swineford,  4}  miles  south-south- west  of 
Elphin,  5J  west  of  Strokestown,  8  south-east  of 
Frenchpark,  91  east  of  C'astlerea,  9j  north  by  west 
of  Roscommon,  15  j  west-north- west  of  Longford, 
and  741  west-north-west  of  Dublin.    Adjacent  to 
the  village  are  the  lodge  of  Fitzstephen  French, 
Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  immediately  surrounding 
lands, — and  Cargin- house,  the  seat  of  D  Kelly, 
Esq.  ;  within  2  miles  are  Foxbornugh-house,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Taafe,— Cloonvquin-house,  the  seat  of 
William  French,  Eso.._ Tootnona-housc,  the  seat  of 
another  gentleman  of  the  name  of  French, — and  Ros- 
ni ore-bouse  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  l2\  miles  to  the 
north-west  are  Rath-Croghan  and  Relickna  Riagh, 
— places  remarkable  for  caves,  ancient  burying- 
grounds,  and  some  rude  remains  which  tradition  as- 
sociates with  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Connaught. 
An  extensive  tract  of  country  around  Tulsk.  and  ex- 
tending from  the  barony  of  Roscommon  into  the  neigh- 
bouring baronies,  iB  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  rich- 
est large  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland ;  and  the  portion  of 
it  which  immediately  surrounds  the  village,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  fertile  and  luxuriant.    "  The 
country  is  almost  destitute  of  timber,  or  even  thorn 
hedges,  and  the  few  seats  appear  as  specks  in  the 
immense  space,  everywhere  perceivable  from  the 
open  nature  of  the  country.    The  large  grazing 
farms,  stocked  with  the  best  description  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  the  long  and  gentle  swelling  ridges  into 
which  the  surface  is  thrown,  with  the  intervening 
low  flats  of  brown  marsh  and  dark  bog,  while  they 
show  the  sad  apathy  and  carelessness  of  the  fanners, 
serve  to  heighten  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  ver- 
dure."   A  small  stream  passes  though  the  village ; 
and  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge.  Tulsk  was  formerly 
a  place  of  importance,  and  possessed  a  somewhat 
celebrated  abbey,  and  one  of  the  strongest  castles  in 
Ireland;  but  it  is  now  a  decayed  and  poor  village, 


and  contains  nothing  more  remarkable  than  one  shop, 
a  schoolhouse,  a  constabulary  barrack,  and  the  ruins 
of  its  ancient  abbey.  "  The  castle,"  says  Mr. 
Weld,  "  is  reported  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  1400,  by  O'Connor  Roe.  When  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  in  the  year  1499,  led  his  force*  into  Con- 
naught,  he  threw  garrisons  into  the  four  castles  of 
Athlone,  Roscommon,  Tulsk,  and  Castlerea.  In 
Moryson's  Itinerary,  the  castle  of  Tulsk  is  also  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  strong  places  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  which  were  maintained  at  the  charge 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  five  principal  castles  at 
that  period  were  those  of  Roscommon,  Athlone, 
Tulsk,  Boyle,  and  BaUinasloe.— The  abbey,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge,  is  merely  separ- 
ated from  it  by  a  piece  of  low  waste  ground,  over 
which  there  is  a  free  passage  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building,  an  extensive  cemetery  spreads 
under  the  ruins,  in  which,  though  still  in  common 
use,  the  graves  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  space 
assigned  to  them.  Mr.  Archdall,  in  his  Monasticon, 
describes  the  abbey  as  still  pretty  entire,  though  in 
ruins.  The  walls  of  the  church,  and  of  some  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  abbey,  are  indeed  still  standing ; 
but  the  only  part  which  attracts  attention  at  first 
view,  is  that  on  the  side  next  the  bridge,  where  two 
pointed  arches,  inserted  in  a  massive  wall,  and  rest- 
ing upon  an  intermediate  round  pillar,  still  remain 
in  perfect  preservation.  Whether  these  arches  were 
intended  to  open  a  communication  with  a  small  aisle, 
or  with  a  chapel  contiguous  to  the  church,  appears 
questionable;  for  openings  into  an  aisle,  of  the  length 
ofT  the  wall  in  which  they  are  placed,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  s  third  arch,  or  even  a  fourth 
one,  might  have  been  found  expedient;  whilst  a 
double  portal,  as  a  mere  entrance  to  a  chapel,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  unusual  style  of  construction. 
Whatever  might  have  hecn  their  purpose,  the  arches 
were  admirably  executed,  as  their  complete  preserva- 
tion to  the  present  day  sufficiently  testifies.  The 
faces  are  bevelled  and  indented,  but  there  were  no 
sculptured  ornaments  ;  the  pillar  is  built  of  stones 
laid  in  regular  courses,  much  in  the  style  of  some  in 
the  abbey  of  Boyle.  The  capital  is  octagon,  with 
rounded  plain  mouldings,  projecting  considerably. 
These  arches  are  not  more  than  about  8  feet  in  span, 
yet  their  effect  in  the  ruin  is  striking;  the  proportions 
appeared  to  me  very  pleasing.  No  other  parts  of  the 
ruins  are  of  a  character  to  attract  much  notice,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  east  window  of  the  church,  the  stone 
casings  of  which  were  entire :  but  the  mullions  hod 
either  fallen  out  or  been  wilfully  removed.  Several 
tombs  had  been  erected  within  the  walls  of  the  church, 
the  most  remarkable  one  amongst  which  belonged  to 
the  Plunket  family,  with  an  inscription  dated  1070. 
Mr.  Archdall  says  that  little  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  ahbey;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  M'Duil  or  O'Dowel.  as  late  as  the  15th 
century,  and  to  have  been  given  to  the  Dominican 
friars." —  Tulsk  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
14  Charles  II.  The  corporation  was  styled  '  The 
Portreeve,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Borough  of  Tulsk,'  and  consisted  of  a  portreeve,  15 
free  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty  j  but  it  became  ex- 
tinct at  the  Legislative  Union,— it  had  no  property, 
i — and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  performed  any 
duty  except  the  sending  of  members  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament. The  £15,000  of  compensation  for  disfran- 
chisement at  the  Legislative  Union,  was  granted  to 
James  Caulfield,  Esq.,  guardian  of  Sir  George  Caul- 
field,  then  a  minor.  Fairs  are  held  at  Tulsk  on 
March  SI  and  Nov.  18.  A  court  of  petty-sessions 
is  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  every  month. 
Area  of  the  village,  7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  133. 
Houses  21. 
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TITMNA,  Toom.va,  or  Toemonia,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Bovle,  ro.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
It  extends  along  tfie  right  bank  of  the  river  Shannon, 
from  a  point  If  mile  south  of  Lough  Allen,  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Oar  rick-on- Shannon.  It  con- 
tains the  village  of  Battle-  Bridge  :  which  see. 
Length,  south-south-westward,  6i  miles;  breadth, 
from  J  to  3;  area,  9,188  acres,  3  roods,  13  perches, 
—of  which  77  acres,  2  roods.  13  perches  are  in  small 
like*.  730  acres,  27  perches  arc  in  the  river  Boyle 
mid  its  lacu*trinc  expansions,  and  163  acres,  2  roods, 
34  perches  are  in  the  river  Shannon.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4.451  ;  in  1841,  4,180.  Houses  738.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  4,033.  Houses  7U.  I  be 
principal  lacustrine  expansion  of  the  Boyle  river 
within  the  parish  is  the  comparatively  large  and  in- 
tricate Lower  Lough  Oakport.  The  chief  of  the 
small  lakes  is  Lough  Shanballybaun,  and  lies  north 
of  Lough  Oakport.  The  northern  and  narrow  dis- 
trict of  the  parish  is  nearly  all  bog;  and  both  this 
and  the  other  districts  are  nearly  all  identical,  in  his- 
tory, physical  character,  and  georgic  condition,  with 
Ihe  estate  of  Cootehall:  sec  that  article.  The 
surface,  in  a  general  view,  consists  of  hills,  chiefly 
of  limestone  gravel,  and  abounding  with  good  soils, 
interspersed  through  bogs ;  and  by  lowering  some  of 
the  water-courses,  and  opening  a  free  passage  for  the 
pent-up  stagnant  pools  in  the  bogs,  several  hundred 
acres  of  valuable  surface  were  brought  into  use  dur- 
ing the  few  years  preceding  1830,  and  were  then 
producing  corn,  potatoes,  and  meadow-  grass,  and 
sustaining  the  tread  of  cattle  in  places  which,  a  brief 
period  before,  no  mati  could  traverse  without  the 
risk  of  sinking  to  the  arm-pits.  In  1830,  the  re- 
claimed bog  and  marsh  land  was  worth  from  10s.  to 
15s.  per  acre  a- year ;  and  the  sound  ground  on  the 
hills  was  chiefly  under  oats  and  potatoes.  "  Flax," 
said  Mr.  Weld  in  that  year,  "  used  to  be  grown 
here  to  a  considerable  extent,  whilst  the  linen  man- 
ufacture flourished,  but  the  cultivation  at  present  is 
very  limited.  Wheat  is  raised  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  pastures  were,  to  all  appearance,  very 
|K>or,  and  overrun  with  rag-weeds,  owing  to  the 
mistaken  practice  which  is  so  prevalent  amongst  the 
small  farmers  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  of  taking  the  utmost  from  the  soil  in  suc- 
cessive crops  of  potatoes  and  grain,  and  then  leaving 
it  to  throw  up  grasses  naturally."  A  considerable  de- 
tached district  of  the  parish  of  Ardcarne  lies  isolated 
in  the  centre  of  the  parish  of  Tuinna.  The  road 
from  Carrick-on- Shannon  to  Bovle,  and  the  roads 
from  Battle-Bridge  to  Boyle  and  to  Sligo,  traverse 
the  interior.  A  monastery  for  Dominican  friars  was 
founded  at  Tumna  by  O'Connor;  and,  by  an  inqui- 
sition in  the  28th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was 
found  to  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  friars 
of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  be  endowed 
with  a  church,  a  cemetery,  a  quarter  of  arable  and 
pasture  laud,  and  the  appurtenances  and  tithes  adja- 
cent to  the  friury,  valued  at  10s.  a-year, — Tumna  is 
a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardclare 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  The  vicnrial 
and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded  for  £70; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Viscount  Lorton. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated  at  Coote- 
hall ;  but  the  attendance  upon  it  is  not  distinctly 
enough  returned.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to 247,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to4,475 ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  populousness  of  the  parish,  there  was  no  school. 

Tl.MORE,  or  Toowot'R,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Corran,  :?}  miles  south-east  of  Ballymote,  co. 
Sligo,  Connaught.  Length,  in  the  direction  of  north- 
west by  north,  6]  miles;  breadth,  from  1  to  3j  ; 
urea,  10,834  acres,  2  roods,  3  perches, — of  which 
101  acres,  I  rood,  18  perches  are  water.    Pop.,  in 


1831.  3.388;  In  1841,  3.319.  Houses  576.  The 
surface  extends  from  the  boundary  with  co.  Ros- 
common to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ballymotr  ;  and 
it  is  prevailingly  bleak,  yet  has  some  warm  spots, 
and  presents  great  variety  of  character.  The  south- 
ern district  comprises  part  of  the  Carlow  mountains; 
but  does  not  possess  any  of  their  loftier  summits  . 
yet  a  summit  1,082  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level, 
is  situated  only  about  5  furlongs  beyond  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  principal  of  the  small  bikes  contain- 
ing the  water  area  of  the  parish  are  Loughs  Feenagh, 
Davcna,  Templevaney,  Corradoo,  Druimkeagb.  and 
Ballinacurrow.  The  chief  residences  are  Mount- 
Dodwell  and  Battlefield-house.  The  principal  ham- 
let is  Kesh;  and  this  contains  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  and  a  constabulary  barrack.    The  road  from 

Ballymote  to  Boyle  passes  through  the  interior  

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Emlachfad  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Achonry. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £170,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £124  5«. ;  and  the  latter  are  impro- 
priate in  Sir  Henry  Montgomery.  The  Presbyte- 
rian  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  30.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  800; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Drimratt.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  102  Churchmen,  36  Presby- 
terians, and  3,367  Roman  Catholics;  and  2  daily 
schools— one  of  which  waa  salaried  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  the  other 
with  £12  from  the  National  Board,  and  advantages 
worth  about  £3  from  Lord  Kingstown — had  on  their 
books  141  boys  and  65  girls.  In  1843,  a  Natioral 
school  at  Templevaney  was  salaried  with  £12  from 
the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  67  boys  and  35 
girls;  and  one  at  Kesh  was  salaried  with  £15,  and 
had  86  boys  and  60  girls. 

TTMORE,  co.  Mayo.    See  Towxore. 
Tl'NNYQUIN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ogulla, 
baronv  and  county  of  Roscommon,  Connaught. 

TINS  (The),  a  cluster  of  rocks  in  the  barony  of 
Bargie,  3}  miles  north-east  of  the  Great  Saltee 
Island,  and  5}  west-south- west  of  Camsore  Point, 
co.  Wexford.  Leinster. 
TFOGH.  8ee  Todch. 
TUOMORE.  See  Towmore  and  T chore. 
TUOSIST,  Kilm acalogce,  or  Kilmichael- 
ogtje,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Glanerought,  11 
miles  south-west  by  west  of  Ken  mare,  co.  Kerry. 
Munster.  Length,  south-westward,  10}  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  4).  Area,  39.341  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  according  to  the  Census,  6,208,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  6,376; 
in  1841,  7,485.  Houses  1,254.  The  surface  in- 
cludes very  nearly  all  the  portion  of  the  south-west- 
ern screen  of  the  Kenmare  estuary,  which  belongs  to 
co.  Kerry ;  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north-east,  by  the 
glen  of  the  rivulet  Sheeny, — along  the  south-east, 
by  the  summit-line  of  the  Caha  mountains, — on  the 
south-west,  by  the  artificial  boundary-line  with  co. 
Cork, — and,  along  the  north-west,  by  the  Kenmare 
estuary.  It  is  extremely  rugged,  surpassingly  wild, 
and  both  crowdedly  and  loftily  upland ;  and  may  1* 
summarily  described  as  a  chief  and  dense  portion  of  a 
vast  congeries  of  ravage  mountains,  intersected  by 
short  glens,  and  skirted  along  the  Kenmare  estuary 
by  a  narrow  baud  of  practicable  ground.  Ita  scenery 
is  prevailingly  grand  and  mighty,  and  i 
mantic  or  boldly  beautiful.  The  i 
Hill  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
ern  boundary,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
2,249  feet.  See  Huxgrt.  The  summit-line  of  the 
Caha  mountains  extends  along  the  whole  of  the 
south-eastern  boundary,  northward  from  Hi 
;  and  is  pierced  at  one  place  by  a  i 
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tunnel,  which  conducts  into  Kerry  th«  new  road 
from  lilengariff  to  Kenmare.    The  principal  moun- 
tain-summits in  the  interior  are  those  of  Drum, 
Knockgurron,  ami  Glenkeagh.    The  principal  ham- 
lets are  AanonooM  and  Amu; a  :  see  these  articles. 
Ardgrooin  harbour  projects  from  the  Kenmare  estu- 
ary on  the  boundary  between  Tuosist  and  co.  Cork  { 
and  is  noticed  conjointly  with  the  hamlet  of  Ardgroom. 
Kilmacalogue  harbour  opens  nearly  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ardgroom  har- 
bour, penetrates  the  parish  easUsouth-eastward  to 
the  extent  of  2}  mile*,  and  possesses  excellent  an- 
choriiig-ground  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  and  with  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  shelter.     "  When  you  are  in  the 
mouth  of  this  harbour,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "you  may 
run  boldly  up,  keeping  a  south-east  by  east  course, 
which  carries  you  clear  of  a  sunk  rock,  which  is 
known  by  the  sea  breaking  over  it,  facing  a  point 
about  baU-a-mile  distant,  and  opposite  the  church  of 
Kilmackeloge.    The  western  point,  called  Calaris, 
may  be  kept  as  close  aboard  as  you  please;  after 
doubling  which,  you  may  anchor  in  8  or  10  fathoms 
water,  clean  ground,  or  may  run  up  as  far  as  a  small 
high  island,  fronting  the  harbour's  mouth,  called 
Dutch  Island,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  and 
safe  riding  on  either  side  of  it.    But  just  abreast  of 
this  island,  the  bottom  is  not  very  clean ;  but  in  all 
other  places  round  it,  and  between  it  and  the  main- 
land on  either  side,  there  is  clean  holding-ground,  in 
6  or  7  fathoms  water.    From  the  said  island,  as  far 
up  aa  the  tide  flows,  you  may  safely  anchor  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  in  from  8  to  8  fathoms,  or 
run  aground  on  banks  of  ooae,  slab,  and  gravel,  and 
be  sale  without  anchor  or  cable.    This  is  also  a  very 
proper  place  togreave  or  careen  a  ship  in,  if  occasion 
requires.    In  the  entrance  on  the  larboard,  as  you 
•ail  in,  you  will  observe  a  high  earthen  cliff,  from 
the  lower  point  of  which  is  a  rock,  uncovered  at  low 
water,  but  visible  during  the  flood,  by  the  sea  break- 
ing  over  it;  to  avoid  which,  the  opposite  shore  is 
to  be  kept  nearest  on  board.    There  are  several  fine 
creeks  and  nooks  in  this  harbour,  where  even  large 
ships  may  lie  aground  to  their  bends  in  slab,  or  may 
moor  head  and  stern,  or  between  all-fours."    "  The 
greatest  part  of  the  parish  of  Tuosist,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "except  some  arable  land  near  Ardea-cas- 
tle,  and  some  parts  about  Kilmackeloge,  is  almost  one 
continued  rock,  terminated  with  bog.  affording  very 
indifferent  food  for  cattle,  and  it  is  justly  esteemed 
the  least  profitable  and  most  irreclaimable  land  in  the 
whole  county.    The  greatest  part  of  the  parish  was 
formerly  the  estate  of  the  O'Sullivans,  whose  resi- 
dence in  these  parts  was  at  the  castle  of  Ardea,  plea- 
santly and  boldly  situated  in  a  romantic  manner  on 
an  high  cliff,  inaccessible  from  the  sea,  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  river  of  Kenmare.  To- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  harbour  of  Kilmackeloge 
is  also  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the  O'Sullivans, 
called  MacFineen  Duff,  near  whom  lives  Mr.  Silves- 
ter O'Sullivan,  whose  bouse  is  pleasantly  situated  be- 
tween two  rivulets,  which  joining  soon  after,  form  a 
considerable  stream,  that  discharges  itself  into  the 
above-mentioned  harbour.    Near  this  place  is  a  con- 
siderable fresh-water  lake,  called  Lough  Quinlan,  in 
which  are  some  small  floating  islands,  much  admired 
by  the  country  people.    These  islands  swim  from 
side  to  side  of  the  lake,  and  are  usually  composed  at 
first  of  a  long  kind  of  grass,  which  being  blown  off 
the  adjacent  grounds  about  the  month  of  September, 
■uid  floating  about,  collect  slime  and  other  stuff,  and 
so  yearly  increase  until  they  come  to  have  grass  and 
•>tber  vegetables  grow  upon  tbem.     This  lake  is 
the  head  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  rivulets, 
which  afford  fine  trout,  and  salmon  of  a  most  excel- 
lent flavour."—  Thw  parish  is  a  rectory,  ami  part  of 


the  benefice  of  Kbnmahe  [which  see],  in  the  din. 
of  Ardfert  and  Agbadoe.  Tithe  composition,  £220 
13s.  7jd. ;  glebe,  £4  4b.  The  church  is  a  ruin. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  1,200  and  350;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Kenmare  and  Templenoe.  In  1634,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  25,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  6,673 ;  and  3  pay  daily  schools  bad  on  their 
books  113  boys  and  23  girls.  In  1843,  one  National 
school  at  Daurus  was  salaried  with  £15  a* year  from 
the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  83  boys  and  34  girls ; 
and  one  at  Laragh  was  salaried  with  £15,  and  had 
105  boys  and  33  girls. 

TURANEY,  or  Tihannt,  a  barony  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Lister.  It  hi 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Tyrone ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  barony  of  Armagh ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  county  of  Monaghan  ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Tyrone.  Its  length, 
in  the  direction  of  south  by  east,  is  13}  miles;  its 
breadth  is  from  2*  furlongs  to  3|  miles ;  and  its 
area  is  27,307  acres,  3  roods,  38  perches,— of  which 
152  acres,  1  rood,  14  perches  are  water.  The  river 
Blackwater  traces  much  of  the  western  boundary 
and  the  whole  of  the  northern  boundary ;  so  that  the 
right  side  of  the  pretty  valley  of  that  river  is  almost 
strictly  identical  with  all  the  northern  half  of  the  bar- 
ony. The  Ulster  Canal  extends  southward  along  the 
western  border,  over  nearly  two-tbirds  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  barony,  and  often  in  the  very  near  vici- 
nity of  the  Blackwater.  The  southern  extremity  of 
the  barony  is  mountainous  and  wild ;  but  the  other 
districts  bear  a  close  resemblance,  in  at  once  configura- 
tion, soil,  and  culture,  to  the  rich  and  fertile  main 
body  of  the  county.  The  land  is  fertile  ;  the  farms 
are  tolerably  well  divided ;  and  the  agriculture  is  in 
an  improved  and  comparatively  good  condition.  A 
tract  around  Tynan,  and  thence  toward  Armagh,  pos- 
sesses a  good  limestone  soil — This  barony  contains 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Derrynoose,  Eglish,  Keady, 
and  Tynan.  The  principal  villages  are  Tynan  and 
Middleton.  Pop.,  in  1831,  16,471  ;  in  1641,16,450. 
Houses  2,986.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 2,132;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  708;  in 
other  pursuits,  220.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  62 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  771 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  2,220;  on 
means  not  specified,  16.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,547 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,720;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  2.700.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  960 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,603 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  3,861. — Turaney  lies  wholly  within  the  Poor- 
law  union  of  Armagh.  The  total  number  of  valued 
tenements  is  2,652  ;  and  of  these,  1,052  are  valued 
under  £5,— 892,  under  £10,— 372, under  £15,-151, 
under  £20,-61,  under  £25,-31,  under  £30,— 38, 
under  £40,-17,  under  £50,— and  4.'),  at  and  above 
£50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property 
rated  is  £20,373  1  Is.  2d. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under 
the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1840  were 
£1,253  19s.  5d.,  and  £1,073  6s.  2d., -and  under  the 
grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1841,  £1,370 
8s.  5d.,  and  £1,069  15s.  Id. 

Tl'RBOT-lSLAND.    See  Tarbkt. 

TURBOTSTOWN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  <  t 
Mullingar,  barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magheraden.on, 
co.  Westmeath,  Lcinster.  It  stands  on  the  western 
verge  of  the  parish,  and  near  the  ro«  d  from  Mullin- 
gar to  Ballinacaragy,  2}  miles  west-north- west  of 
Mullingar.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath  takes  designation  from  Turbotstown,  and  has 
chapels  here  and  at  Faughalstown. 
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TURGF.SIUS'  FORT,  a  conspicuous  artificial 
mound,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  bead 
Lough  Dereveragh,  barony  of  Demifore,  co.  West- 
iiieath,  Leinster.  The  traditions  of  the  surrounding 
country  assert  it  to  have  been  constructed  by  a  Dan- 
ish chief  of  the  name  of  Turgemus. 

TURIN.    See  Rathconnbl. 

TURK,  or  Tone,  a  lake,  a  mountain,  a  residence, 
and  a  waterfall,  in  the  northern  district  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Duukcrrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  lake 
is  now  better  known  as  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
celebrated  lakes  of  Killarney.  See  Killabnby 
(La&k*  of).  The  road  from  Killarney  to  Ken- 
mare  parses  up  the  right  bank  of  the  lake,  and  under 
the  north  and  the  west  skirts  of  the  mountain,  and 
commands  excellent  views  of  the  scenery  of  both, 
particularly  of  the  Inks.  The  mountain  is  interposed 
between  toe  lake  and  the  lumpish,  lofty,  and  con- 
spicuous mass  of  Mangerton,  and  it  screens  and  even 
precipitously  overhangs  the  lake's  south  shore. 
Though  figuring  somewhat  diminutively  when  seen 
from  a  distance  and  grouped  with  its  immediate  and 
bulky  nei^hlxiur,  Mangerton,  yet  when  seen  from  a 
boat  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  it  appears  soaring, 
magnificent,  and  sublime, — its  precipitous  brow,  its 
almost  mural  sides,  and  its  steeply  descending  skirts 
appearing  sheeted  with  wood,  from  the  lofty  sky-line 
down  to  the  waters  edge.  The  residence  of  Turk, 
or  Turk-cottage,  a  private  retreat  of  Mr.  Herbert,  is 
situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  amidst 
beautifully-disposed  and  well-kept  pleasure-grounds, 
and  contains  a  miscellaneous  library,  and  several 
neat  though  small  apartments.  The  waterfall  occurs 
about  a  furlong  south-east  of  the  cottage,  in  a  chasm 
between  Turk  mountain  and  Mangerton ;  it  is  formed 
by  the  rivulet  which  flows  from  the  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl,  and  bears  the  horrible  name  of  the  Devil's 
Stream ;  and  it  is  a  descent  of  about  60  feet,  and,  in 
rainy  weather,  exhibits  a  continuous  sheet  of  foam  from 
its  platform  sheer  down  to  the  basin.  This  cata- 
ract, after  falling  into  a  deep  and  gloomy  reservoir 
below,  hurries  impetuously  along  the  bottom  of  a 
rocky  glen,  and  passing  beneath  a  small  bridge  of 
Gothic  arches,  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
lake.  One  side  of  the  glen  is  completely  perpendi- 
cular, and  richly  clothed  with  larch  and  fir,  planted 
by  Colonel  Herbert.  Owing  to  the  extreme  perpen- 
dicularity of  the  sides  of  the  glen,  immediately  near 
the  waterfall,  the  men  employed  in  planting  the  firs 
were  obliged  to  be  lowered  by  ropes  from  the  top, 
carrying  the  young  trees  with  them,  and  seeking  for 
a  bed  of  earth  of  sufficient  depth  to  protect  their 
roots;  and  in  this  tedious,  expensive,  and  dangerous 
manner,  Turk  Cascade  has  been  so  improved  by 
human  aid,  that  the  majority  of  strangers  would 
prefer  it  to  O'Sullivan's  Cascade  on  the  Lower  Lake, 
or  Derry-Cunnihy  waterfall  on  the  Upper."  [Guide 
to  Killarney.] 

TUR  LOUGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Cerrn, 
3}  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Castlebar,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  Length,  8$  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
51 ;  area,  24,566  acres,  3  roods,  6  perches, — of  which 
368  acres,  2  roods,  36  perches  are  in  Lough  Conn, 
1.483  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches  are  in  Lough  Cul- 
len,  and  396  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches  are  in  small 
lakes.  Poo.,  in  1831, 6,929;  in  1841,  7,430.  Houses 
1,332.  The  northern  district  is  mountainous ;  the 
north-eastern  district,  southward  from  the  head  of 
Lough  Cullen,  is  an  expanse  of  bog ;  and  the  central 
and  southern  districts  are  much  diversified  in  both 
configuration  and  soil,  but,  on  the  whole,  comprise 
a  large  proportion  of  good  arable  and  pasture  land. 
The  Pontoon  is  on  the  northern  boundary,  at  the 
isthmus  between  Loughs  Conn  and  Cullen.  See 
Pontoon.    The  scenery  of  the  northern  district  is 


intricate,  romantic,  powerful,  and  replete  with  1 
defined  and  imposing  character.     The  summit  of 
Benrevagh  is  the  highest  ground,  and  ha«an  altittnle 
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tain  and  the  other  uplands  of  the  north  are  oily 
frontier  portions  of  the  great  and  lofty  i 
congeries  of  north-western  Mayo,  and  are  i 
at  a  brief  distance  to  the  north  by  the  mora 
of  Nephin.  The  chief  islet  in  Lough  Cullen  belong- 
ing to  Turlough  is  Llance.  The  two  principal  of 
the  small  lakes  lie  in  tbe  centre  of  the  pariah,  bear 
the  names  of  Derryliek  and  Levallinree,  and  have 
surface-elevations  above  sea- level  of  respectively  84 
and  95  feet.  The  height  and  appearance  of  Loughs 
Conn  and  Cullen  are  stated  in  the  articles  Coxn  and 
Cullen  :  which  see.  The  Castlebar  or  Clydagh 
river  runs  partly  across the  interior,  and  partly  along 
the  eastern  boundary  to  Lough  Cullen.  Tbe  road 
from  Castlebar  to  Swineford  passes  east- north -nut- 
ward  through  the  interior ;  and  tbe  mail-road  from 
Castlebar  to  Ballina  and  Sligo  passes  north-north- 
eastward, and  departs  from  Turlough  at  the  Pon- 
toon. Tbe  scattered  but  pleasantly  situated  village 
of  Turlough  stands  on  tbe  former  of  these  roads,  and 
on  a  low  and  broad-based  hill,  possessing  the  char- 
acter more  of  a  great  swell  than  of  an  ordinary  up- 
land. This  village  contains  tbe  parish-church,  a 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house, a  school,  a  dispensary,  a  police  barrack,  a 
pillar-towerv  and  some  remains  of  an  old  abbey. 
The  pillar-tower  is  in  a  state  of  complete  preser- 
vation, has  a  conical  cap,  and  appears  to  the  eye 
remarkable  tall  and  beautiful.  The  dispensary  it 
within  the  Castlebar  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  32,120  acres,  with  a  population 
of  10,471 ;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  expended  XI 17  IS*. 
1 1  id.,  and  made  5,879  dispensations  of  medicine 
to  2,032  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  13,  and 
Aug.  23.  Adjoining  the  village  of  Turlough  are 
Charleville-house,  and  tbe  beautiful  demesne  of  Tur- 
lough,—the  former  the  seat  of  Col.  Fitagerald,  and 
the  latter  the  quondam  residence  of  the  unfortunate 
George  Robert  Fitzgerald.  Tbe  principal  hamlets 
are  Burren,  Lack,  Toor,  and  Viewmount.  'I  he 
chief  antiquities,  additional  to  tbe  abbey  and  the 
ruined  tower  at  Turlough,  are  the  ruin  of  Moybeena- 
and  another  castle.    A  Roman 


Catholic  chapel  and  a  school  occur  1 1  mile  north  by 
went  of  the  village  of  Turlough  ;  another  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  occurs  in  the  western  part  of  the 
central  district;  and  a  constabulary  I >arruck  occurs 
in  the  Castlebar  and  Ballina  road  near  the  Pontoon. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  tbe  bene6ce 
of  Castlbbar  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Tubjb. 
Tithe  composition,  £207  1&.  10Jd.  The  parish  of 
Turlough,  and  about  half  of  the  parish  of  Kii.dk- 
caxooce  [see  that  article},  constitute  the  perpetual 
curacy  and  the  separate  benefice  of  Turlough. 
Length,  154  miles;  breadth.  9}.  Pop.,  m  1831. 
10,591.  Gross  income,  £98  2s.;  nett,  £76  Us. 
Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Castlebar.  The  church 
was  built  in  1820,  at  the  cost  of  £830  15s.  4d.,  sod 
enlarged  in  1824,  at  the  cost  of  £369  4s.  7(d. ;  and 
tbe  former  of  these  sums  whs  a  gift,  and  the  latter  s 
loan,  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting* 
250;  attendance  150.  The  Presbyterian  meeting, 
house  has  an  attendance  of  from  40  to  50.  Tbe 
Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-bouse  has  an  attend- 
ance of  from  40  to  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel* 
at  Park,  Crumlin,  and  Kildecamogue,  have  an  at- 
tendance of  respectively  about  1,200,  from  500  to 
600,  and  about  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 


parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In 
1834,  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  parish  of  Turlough  con- 
sisted of  662  Churchmen,  201  Presbyterians,  and 
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6,595  Roman  Catholics;  the  inhabitants  of  the  por- 
tion  of  Kildeeatnogue  included  in  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Turlough  consisted  of  98  Churchmen  and 
3,81 1  Roman  Catholics ;  2  pay  daily  schools  were 
in  operation  in  the  chapel  and  at  Arva  in  the  portion 
of  Kildecamogue ;  and  8  daily  schools  in  the  parish 
of  Turlough  had  on  their  books  280  boys  and  213 
girl*.     One  of  the  schools  in  Turlough  was  sularied 
with  £8  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and  £7 
from  the  Presbyterian  minister;  one,  with  £8  and 
)l  requisites  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ; 
with  £8  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian 
ty,  and  £3  10s.  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society;  one,  with  £15  and  school  requisites  from 
the  Tuara  Diocesan  Society;  one  at  Meaghanny, 
with  £12  and  school  requisites  from  the  Baptist 
Sociel y ;  one,  with  £10  from  the  parochial  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman ;  and  the  other  two  were  pay 
schools  at  Crumlin  and  Drumdaif. 

T  UBLOUGH,  the  general  name  of  a  periodical  or 
seasonal  lake,  of  a  kind  very  common  in  the  counties 
of  Roscommon,  Gal  way,  and  Mayo,  Con  naught.  The 
usual  bed  of  the  lake  is  a  valley  or  hollow  in  the 
of  a  limestone  plain,  either  so  shallow  as  to 
of  the  complete  evaporation  in  spring  of  the 
i  which  have  accumulated  and  remained  during 
j  or  pierced  with  apertures,  provincially  called 
swallow-holes,  and  communicating  with  natural  sub- 
terranean tunnels  which  are  choked  up  with  back- 
water during  winter,  but  continue  open  during  sum- 
mer. The  beds  of  most  of  the  turloughs  are  very 
verdant,  and  have  in  summer  the  appearance  of  rich 
meadows ;  but  the  turloughs  themselves  are  in  almost 
every  instance  cold,  tame,  shivering  features  in  the 
landscape,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  over- 
flowings of  a  river  in  a  flat,  low,  country  during  a 
freshet. 

TURLOUGHMORE,  a  large  turlough,  partly  in 
the  parishes  of  Lackagh,  Athenry,  and  Cummer, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Kilmoylan,  barony  of  Clare, 
co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  lies  in  the  course  of  the 
Clare  river, — remarkable  for  its  occasional  subter- 
ranean character ;  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  tur- 
lough in  Ireland.  It  measures  3  miles  in  length 
southward,  and  1 4  in  extreme  breadth  westward; 
but  it  has  a  very  intricate  outline,  and  might  be  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  a  group  or  string  of  small  and 
mutually  connected  turloughs.  At  its  north  end  is 
Corrofin -  lodge  ;  at  its  north-eastern  extremity  is 
Ardskeagh-house  ;  and  on  its  west  bank  is  Corbally- 
house.  * 

TURRYGLASS.    See  Terryolash. 

TURVEY.  the  demesne  of  Lord  Trimelstown,  in 
the  parish  of  Donabate,  barony  of  Nethcrcross,  2} 
miles  north-north-east  of  Swords,  co.  Dublin,  Lein- 
»ter.  The  mansion  is  a  plain  building,  and  has  in 
front  a  terrace  which  commands  an  extensive  pros- 
pect over  sea  and  land ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition.  "  The  manor  of  Turvey  or  Much- 
Turvey,"  says  Mr.  Brewer,  "  belonged  at  an  early 
period  to  the  Butler  family,  and  this  manor  or  rather 
the  seneschalship  of  it  was  granted  in  the  third  year 
of  Queen  Mary  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Onnond,  to  Sir 
Christopher  Barnewall,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence, 
and  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin  in  1560, 
who  died  at  this  place  in  1575.  Turvey  has  since 
constituted  a  principal  seat  of  the  B am e wall  family ; 
and  in  the  year  1645,  Nicholas  Barnewall  was  created 
Baron  of  Turvey,  and  Viscount  Barnewall  of  Kings- 
land." 

TURVEY-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Lusk,  barony  of  East  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Lusk  to  Swords, 
i  of  a  mile  west  of  Turvey-houae,  2}  miles  south- 
north  by  east  of  Swords. 


TUSCAN-PASS.LAMB's-PAsa.orPASB-TtJRiiia- 
HAWE,  an  ancient  fastness  in  the  parish  of  Donagh- 
more,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  was  the  most  southerly  of  three  passes  affording  a 
dangerous  communication  between  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  mutual  borders  of  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Armagh,  and  it  was  commanded  by  a  castle,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  not  long  ago,  and  perhaps 
still  are,  capable  of  being  traced.  The  other  two 
passes  were  those  of  Potntz  and  Scarvaou  i  see 
these  articles. 

in  the  barony  of  Forth,  4}  miles  south-east  by  cast 
of  Greenore  Point,  and  51  eaat-nortb-east  of  Cam- 
sore  Point,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  consists  of  4 
masses  of  rock,  arranged  in  a  line  from  north  to 
south,  bearing  tbe  names  of  Tuscar  par  excellence, 
the  North  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  tbe  South 
and  Chickens,  and  all  lying  within  a  space  of 
2  furlongs  from  extremity  to  extremity.  A  light- 
house on  the  Tuscar  Rocks  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  ever  constructed  on  the  Irish  coast, 
is  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  guides  tbe  mariner 
throughout  the  west  side  of  the  southern  entrance 
of  St.  George's  Channel.  "The  work  wait  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1813,  and  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  June  4,  1815,  tbe  light,  the  mariners 
guiding  star  to  the  Irish  channel,  was  first  exhibited. 
It  consists  of  21  Argand  lamps,  acting  on  reflectors, 
having  seven  lamps  presenting  one  light  every  two 
minutes,  and  one  seven  of  the  21  presents  a  deep  red 
light  each  six  minutes — the  term  of  the  revolution. 
The  lights  are  105  feet  from  the  base,  and  the  vane  from 
high- water  mark  is  134  feet.  The  entire  construction 
is  a  fine  work  of  art ;  and  though  the  furious  billows 
have  beaten  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  on  the  cone- 
shaped  building,  not  the  least  effect  or  injury  has 
been  yet  sustained." — [Hall's  Ireland.]  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  lighthouse  during  1840  was  £  1 ,229 
8s.  Id. ;  and,  during  1843,  it  was  £604  14s.  An 
appalling  accident,  which  occurred  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  lighthouse,  is  noticed  as  follows  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hall: — "  On  the  evening  of  tbe  16th  of 
October,  a  strong  gale  sprung  up  from  the  south- 
west, and  increased  in  fury  till  the  18th.  The 
dition  of  the  unfortunate  men  on  the  rock 
frightfully  awful.  The  huge  billows  began  to  roll 
over  the  entire  extent  of  the  rock,  exceeding  a  sur- 
face of  more  than  three  acres.  The  very  summit  of 
the  building  was  far  overtopped.  The  sheds  and 
workhouses  were  swept  away  in  an  instant ;  the 
loss  of  human  life  at  the  moment  was  more  than 
thirty,  and  those  onlv  who  clung  to  chains  and  large 
blocks  survived  the  following  wave.  Every  succeed- 
ing wave  swept  away  some  poor  wretch.  Some 
bound  themselves  by  ropes  to  the  chains  and  blocks, 
and  fortunately  the  tide  began  to  lower,  yet  the  fury 
of  the  elements  abated  not.  The  unfortunate  sur- 
vivors prepared  against  the  horrors  of  the  next  full 
tide,  which,  if  possible,  was  more  dreadfully  vio- 
lent. In  this  condition  they  remained  for  48  hours, 
never  free  from  the  running  of  the  sea,  and  fre- 
quently buried  at  high  tide  many  feet  beneath  the 
moving  mountains  of  water.  The  building  itself 
was  demolished,  and  several  poor  creatures  were 
hurled  along  with  the  mass  of  stones  into  the  abyss. 
Others  were  torn  from  the  chains,  benumbed  and 
exhausted,  whilst  several  died  lashed  in  the  embrace 
of  the  iron  chain,  which  had  almost  cut  their  bodies 
in  two.  Nineteen  shattered  and  mutilated  creatures 
were  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  rescued  from 
their  horrid  condition.' 

TWELVE-PINS.    See  Binabola. 

TWO-MILE-BORR1S.    Sec  Borrisoleagh. 

TWO-MILE- BRIDGE,  a  bamlet  in  the  parish 
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of  Kilgrant,  2J  miles  east-north-east  of  Clonmel, 
barony  of  East  IrT*  ud  Otfa,  co.  Tipperary,  Mun. 
atcr. 

TWO-MILE-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  pariah 
of  Dungarvan.  barony  of  Denes- without -Drum,  eo. 
Waterford,  Munster.  It  U  situated  on  the  river 
Brickey,  and  ha*  fairs  on  July  25  and  Oct.  18. 

TYAQUIN,  a  barony  in  the  interior  of  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  county  of  Gnlway,  Connaught. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the 
barony  of  Ballymoe ;  on  the  east,  by  the  baronies  of 
Killian  and  Kitconnel ;  on  the  tooth,  by  the  bar- 
onies of  Kilconncl  and  A  t  henry  ;  and.  on  the  west,  by 
the  baronies  of  Clare,  Dunmorc,  and  Hallymoe.  Its 
length,  south -south -westward,  U  18  miles;  its 
breadth  is  from  a  few  perches  to  10J  miles ;  and  it* 
area  is  1 10, 135  acres,  3  roods,  10  perches,— of  which 
4(»7  acres,  3  roods,  30  perches  are  water.  The  sur- 
face partakes  of  every  variety  of  character  which 
distinguishes  the  eastern  section  of  the  county,  with 
the  exception  of  mountain  ;  it  is  now  a  series  of  Hat, 
dismal,  unprofitable,  and  almost  impervious  bogs, — 
now  an  expanse  of  low  and  slightly-featured  table- 
land,— now  a  series  of  pleasant  vales  or  hollows, 
screened  with  swelling  knolls  and  ridges. — and  now 
an  agreeably  diversified  alternation  of  bill  and  dale, 
of  woodland  and  of  farm  ;  but,  in  an  aggregate  view, 
it  may  be  pronounced  a  comparatively  tame  and  very 
boggy  portion  of  the  great  bleak  plain  of  Connaught. 
One  chief  height  in  the  north  has  an  altitude  above 
sen-level  of  333  feet ;  one,  in  the  centre  of  the  north- 
ern district,  has  an  altitude  of  427  feet ;  one,  in  the 
south-east,  has  an  altitude  of  362  feet ;  one,  in  the 
south,  has  an  altitude  of  418  feet ;  one,  in  the  south- 
west, has  an  altitude  of  298  feet ;  one,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  western  district,  called  Knock  roe. 
has  an  attitude  of  357  feet;  and  one,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  central  district,  has  an  altitude  of  305 
feet.  The  largest  of  the  numerous  lakes  which  con- 
tain the  water  area,  is  Lough  Kiltullagh,  having  a 
surface-elevation  above  sea-level  of  240  feet.  The 
Act  6  and  7  William  IV'.,  cap.  84,  transferred  the 
townland  of  South  Clonnlara,  in  the  parish  of  Boy- 
ouuagh,  from  the  barony  of  Tyaquin  to  that  of  Bal- 
lyinoe, and  the  townland  of  Cooldorragha,  in  the 
parish  of  Killereran,  from  the  barony  of  Tyaquin  to 
that  of  Clare.  Tyaquin -house,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Burke,  is  situated  in  the  southern  district  of  the 
barony,  -  \  miles  east-south-east  of  Monivae.— This 
barony  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Clon- 
keen,  Kilkerran,  and  Killascohe,  and  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Abbeyknockmoy,  Ballvmacward,  Boy- 
ounagh,  Killereran,  Killimore  -  Ibdy,  Killosolan, 
Monivae,  and  Moylough.  The  principal  villages  are 
Monivae,  Castle-Blakeney,  Newtown- Bellew,  and 
Caltra.  Pop-,  in  1831,  30,319;  in  1841,  31,922. 
Houses  5,430.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 4,66*9;  in  manufactures' and  trade,  637;  in 
other  pursuits,  324.  Families  d«|>endent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  72;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  996 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  4,410 ; 
on  means  not  specified,  152.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,167  ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,327 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  10,495.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  962 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,057  ;  who  could  neither 

read  nor  write,  11,985  Tyaquin  is  distributed 

among  the  Poor-law  unions  of  Ballinasloe,  Castlerea, 
Loughrea,  and  Tuam. — The  total  number  of  tene- 
ments valued  is  4.749;  and  of  these,  3,092  are  valued 
under  £5.— 1,025.  under  £10,-246.  under  £15,— 
96.  under  £20,-52,  under  £25,-33.  under  £30,— 
40.  under  £40,-23,  under  £50, -and  141,  at  and 
above  £50. 


TYAQUIN,  one  of  three  denomination-  nf  a  hoc;, 
in  the  parishes  of  Clonkeen  and  Monivae,  3  milt-* 
east-south-cast  of  the  village  of  Monivae,  barony  of 
Tyaquin,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  The  other  de- 
nominations are  Met'ilough  and  Glentane.  Area  of 
the  bog,  5.446  acres;  altitude  above  sea-level.  29fl 
feet ;  estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £6,724.  The 
bog  is,  in  general,  wet  and  spungy  toward  the 
centre ;  but  it  lies  high  in  relation  to  the  surround- 
ing country,  is  intersected  by  several  streams,  and 
has  good  declination*  for  drainage.  It*  mean  depth 
is  about  13  feet;  and  the  strata  on  which  it  imme- 
diately lies  are  in  some  places  soft  white  marl,  and 
in  most  places  limestone  gravel. 

TYBROUGHNEY.    See  T ippsb aoh my. 

TYDAVNET.    See  Tbdatwbt. 

TYFERNAN  or  Typarmham  ,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Corkaree,  34  miles  north  by  east  of  Mul- 
lingar,  co.  Wcstmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  west- 
ward, 1}  mile*,  extreme  breadth,  1$;  area,  1,8 IB 
acres,  3  roods,  29  perches, — of  which  726  acres,  2 
roods,  4  perches  lie  detached  about  J  of  a  mile  to 
the  north-west,  and  11  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches  swe 
water.  Pop.,  in  1831,310;  in  1841. 380.  Houses  «5>. 
The  surface  consists,  in  general,  of  excellent  hind. 
The  southern  district  of  the  main  body  contain* 
part  of  the  extensive  and  richly  wooded  demesne 
of  Knockdrin-oastle.  The  rivulet  Gaine  trace*  the 
south-western  boundary  of  both  the  main  body  and 
tbe  detached  district.  The  road  from  Mullingar  to 
Castle- Pollard  passes  through  tbe  main  body.  The 

principal  hamlet  is  Parsonstown  This  pariah  is 

an  impropriate  rectory  and  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Lbnky  [which  see],  in  tbe  dio. 
of  Meath.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £36 ; 
and  are  impropriate  in  Sir  John  Rennet  Piers,  Bart., 
of  Tristeniagh  abbey.  In  1834,  tbe  Protestant* 
amounted  to  1 1 ,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  304  ; 
and  2  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  47  boys  and 
18  girls. 

TYHALLON.    See  Tkhaixow. 

TYMOLE,  Tixoolr,  or  Tbbbools,  a  parish  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  barony  of  Skreen,  3  mile* 
south-south-west  of  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Length,  northward,  2  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1^; 
area,  1,033  acres,  34  perche*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  74; 
in  1841,  71.  Houses  9.  The  surface  consists  of 
good  land;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Duleek 
to  Dunshaughlin.  The  southern  district  contains 
Giiilliamstown-cottage ;  and  the  northern  district  is 
partly  bounded,  partly  flaversed,  by  Nanny  water. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Dulbbk  [which  see},  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £45;  glebe,  £20  5s. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £32 ;  and 
are  impropriate  in  Mr.  Hamilton.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  6,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  55;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

TYMON,  Timor,  or  Timothar,  an  old  castle 
in  the  parish  of  Tallagbt,  U  mile  north-east  by 
north  of  tbe  village  of  Tallagbt,  barony  of  Upper- 
cross,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  crowns  a  rising 
ground,  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles 
around,  and  commands  a  noble  and  extensive  view 
of  the  beautiful  surrounding  country.  The  struc- 
ture is  a  square  tower  of  severe  character,  with  few 
and  small  windows,  and  quite  destitute  of  outworks ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  built  only  for  security, 
and  was  inhabited  onlv  in  ages  and  at  periods  when 
all  thoughts  of  comfort  were  superseded  by  those 
of  mere  military  defence.  "  It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Monche  Mason,  in  his  work  entitled  Hibemia 
Antiqua,  the  lordship  or  manor  of  '  Timothan,' 
was  granted  by  King  John  to  Henry  de  Lounuro, 
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in  recompenee  for  losses  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
expense  that  prelate  had  incurred  in  fortifying  the 
castle  of  Dublin.  In  1*247,  Timothan  was  con- 
stituted a  prebend  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  which 
prebend  still  exists,  although  divested  of  its  endow- 
ment, or  corps,  by  accident  and  lapse  of  time.  From 
the  same  work,  we  learn  that,  according  to  an  in- 
quisition taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Timon 
castle  was  then  in  a  ruinous  condition."  [Brewer's 
Ireland.] 

TYNAGH,  a  parish  6f  miles  north-west  by  west 
of  Portumna,  ana  partly  in  the  barony  of  Longford, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lcitrim,  co.  Gal  way,  Con- 
nausht.  The  Leitrim  section  contains  the  village 
of  Tynagh.  The  parish  consists  of  a  main  body  and 
•<  detached  district,  the  latter  situated  5  furlongs 
west  of  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  former, 
and  belonging  to  the  Leitrim  section.  Length  of 
the  main  body,  south  by  eastward,  6)  miles ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  3J.  Length  of  the  detached  district, 
westward,  1}  mile;  extreme  breadth,  4|  furlongs. 
Area  of  the  Longford  section,  3,233  acres,  3  roods, 
35  perches.  Area  of  the  Leitrim  section,  9,286 
acres,  31  perches, — of  which  633  acres,  23  perches 
are  in  the  detached  district,  and  65  acres,  1  rood,  7 
perches  are  in  Lough  Derg.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  according  to  the  Census,  5,748,  but  according 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  5,654;  in  1841, 
5,941.  Houses  974.  Pop.  of  the  Longford  section, 
in  1831,  1,745;  in  1841.  1,604.  Houses  274.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Leitrim  section,  in  1841. 
'1,389.  Houses  636.  The  small  portion  of  Lough 
Derg  within  the  Leitrim  section  is  part  of  Ballyisland 
bay,  and  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  main 
body  of  the  parish.  Considerable  tracts  of  bog  en- 
cumber the  southern  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lough 
Derg,  and  large  patches  occur  also  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts ;  yet  the  parochial  surface,  in  a  general  view, 
consists  of  good  loud,  low  in  -it  nation,  and  not  over- 
rich  in  wood  or  cultivation.  The  highest  ground  is 
in  the  west  of  the  main  body,  and  has  an  altitude 
above  sea- level  of  only  182  feet.  The  principal 
residences  are  Derrywillin- house,  Killeen- house, 
Streamstown- house,  Lisduff- house,  Pallas-house, 
and  Flowerhill, — the  last  two  the  seats  of  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  Nugent.  The  chief  hamlets,  within 
the  Longford  section,  are  Moyecnmurragh,  Barna- 
cullia,  and  Straidmore ;  within  the  main  body  of  the 
I<eitrim  section,  Garrawn,  Sbanvallyard,  Ballyglass, 
Cappagh,  Cloonmoylan,  and  Barro lighter;  and  within 
the  detached  district  of  the  Leitrim  section,  Kyle- 
beg.  The  principal  antiquities  in  the  parish  are  the 
ruins  of  Pallas -castle,  of  three  other  castles,  and 
of  St.  Corban's  church.  The  roads  from  Portum- 
na to  Lough rea,  Gort,  and  Scariff,  pass  through  the 
interior.  The  village  of  Tynagh,  the  site  of  the 
parish -church  stands  on  the  first  of  these  roads, 
6$  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Portumna,  and  7 
east-south-east  of  Loughrea.  Fairs  are  held  on 
March  27,  Aug.  31,  and  Dec.  11.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage. 11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  348.  Houses  64. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert. 
Tithe  composition,  £198  14s.  2d. ;  glebe,  £12  lis. 
6d.  But  a  portion  of  the  tithes,  compounded  for 
£48  19s.  8*1.,  belongs  to  the  see  of  Clonfert,  the 
prebend  of  Kilmeen  in  the  cathedral  of  Tuam,  and  the 
vicar  choralships  of  the  cathedrals  of  Dublin.  The 
rectories  of  Tynagh  and  Donkira  [gee  that  article], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Tynagh.  Length,  9} 
miles;  breadth.  5.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7.992.  Gross 
income.  £358  7s.  7,d. ;  nctt,  £321  6s.  3jd.  Patron, 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  united  benefices  of  Clonfert,  Clontuskert, 
and  Kilmallinoge,  in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert,  the  sine- 
cure archdeaconry  of  the  dio.  of  Clonfert,  and  the  sin- 
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ecure  prebend  of  Castropetre  in  the  cathedral  of  Kil- 
dare ;  and  is  non-resident  in  Tynagh.  A  curate  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £75,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe- 
house,  a  garden,  and  7  acres  of  land.  The  church 
was  built  in  1702;  but  a  new  church  is  about  to  be 
erected,  chiefly  by  means  of  contributions  from  the 
funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Sittings 
in  the  old  church,  120 ;  attendance  20.  The  Tynagh 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  2  officiates,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  750.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
also  in  Doneira.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  52,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
5,610;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  98,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  7,943 ;  a  hedge-school  at  Lack- 
aroo  in  the  parish  was  usually  attended  by  from  35 
to  40  scholars ;  and  3  other  daily  schools  in  the  par- 
ish, at  respectively  Limehill,  Goorabane,  and  Carba 
— the  first  of  which  was  salaried  with  £2  a- year 
from  the  rector,  £5  from  Lord  Clancarty,  and  a  gra- 
duated allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society 
— had  on  their  books  134  boys  and  61  girls. 

TYNAN  (Thk),  a  rivulet  of  the  counties  of  Mon- 
aghan  and  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  rises  in  co.  Monaghan, 
flows  through  Castle-Shane,  enters  co.  Armagh  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Middleton,  intersects  the 
small  westward  wing  of  co.  Armagh  which  is  bound- 
ed on  three  sides  by  co.  Monaghan,  flows  past  the  town 
of  Tynan,  and  falls  into  the  Blackwater  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Calcdon. 

TYNAN,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Ar- 
magh, but  chiefly  in  that  of  Turaney,  co.  Armagh, 
Ulster.  The  barony  of  Armagh  section  contains  the 
village  of  Killyleaoh ;  and  the  Turaney  section 
contains  the  villages  of  Tynan  and  Middleton: 
see  these  articles.  Length,  southward,  7  J  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  3}.  Area  of  the  barony  of  Ar- 
magh section,  4.314  acres.  2  roods,  23  perches;  of 
the  Turaney  section,  12,731  acres,  1  rood,  12  perches, 
— of  which  80  acres,  2  roods,  30  perches  are  water. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  11,542;  in  1641,  11,392. 
Houses  2,094.  Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Armagh  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  2,955.  Houses  539.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  barony  of  Armagh  section,  in 
1841,  2,522.  Houses  456.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Turaney  section,  in  1831,  7,509;  in 
1841.7.648.  HouscsJ.396.  The  quoad  sacra  par- 
ish of  Tynan  is  exclusive  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Middleton,  and  part  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Kit* 
lyleagh,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  3,905.  The 
surface  of  the  quoad  civilia  pansh  extends  along  the 
western  margin  of  the  county,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Archfield-house  on  the  south  to  a  point  on  the  nver 
Blackwater  2  J  miles  below  Caledon  bridge  on  the 
north  i,  it  is  traversed,  over  nearly  three-fourths  of 
its  length,  from  the  northern  extremity  southward, 
along  the  west,  by  the  Ulster  Canal ;  and,  in  a  gene- 
ral view,  it  consists  of  good  land,  and  possesses  a  very 
considerable  aggregate  of  demesne-ground  and  plea- 
sant scenery.  The  southern  part  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict was  formerly  in  a  half  waste  condition,  but  is 
now  improved  and  almost  u  holly  profitable.  The 
lands  on  one  side  of  the  village  of  Middleton  are  low, 
flat,  and  marshy;  but  those  on  the  other  side  are 
hilly  and  tolerably  good.  The  land  around  the  vil- 
lage of  Tynan,  and  eastward  thence  toward  Armagh, 
possessc'i  a  tortile  limestone  soil,  and  presents  a  com- 
parative profusion  of  wood  and  other  decoration. 
The  principal  residences  are  Tynan-abbey,  the  hand- 
some seat  of  Sir  J.  Stronge,  Bart.,  f  of  a  mile  south- 
west of  the  village  of  Tynan;  Mount- Irwin,  the 
seat  of  W.  Irwin,  Esq.,  2  miles  north-east  of  Mid- 
dleton;  Fellows-hall,  the  seat  of  T.  K.  Armstrong. 
Esq.,  1}  mile  east  of  Tynan;  Woodpark,  the  seat  of 
A.  St.  George,  Esq.,  1  mile  south  of  Killyleagh ; 
Bondville,  the  seat  of  H.  E.  Bond,  Esq.,  IJ  mile 
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bom  th-south- west  of  Tynan ;  Ashford,  the  Mat  of 
R.  Harris,  Esq.,  1  mile  south-east  of  Middleton ; 
Portnelligan,  the  seat  of  M.  Cross,  Esq.,  2}  miles 
east  of  Middleton ;  and  Darton,  the  seat  of  M.  Cross, 
Esq.,  5  furlongs  south-south-west  of  Killyleagh. 
The  principal  antiquities,  additional  to  those  at  the 
villages,  are  the  ruins  of  Ardconnel-castle,  on  the 
western  border,  1  mile  south  by  west  of  Middleton  ; 
and  the  ruins  of  another  castle,  4  miles  south  of  Kil- 
lyleagh.   The  road*  fromCaledon  and  Monaghan  to 

Armagh  pass  across  the  interior  This  pansh  is  a 

rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £800  Is.  7d. ; 
glebe,  £190  12s.  Gross  income,  £990  13s.  7d. ;  nett, 
£771  3s.  0|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  All  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  refer  only  to  the  quoad  sacra  parish ; 
those  for  the  other  districts  being  given  under  the 
words  Middleton  and  Killyleagh.  A  curate  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  in 
1784,  at  a  cost  now  unknown ;  and  was  enlarged  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £646  3s.  Id.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  500 ;  attendance  297.  The 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of 
210.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of 553 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Middleton.  In  1&34, 
the  inhabitants  consisted  of  1,472  Churchmen,  695 
Presbyterians,  and  1,571  Roman  Catholics;  4  Sun- 
day schools  were  usually  attended  by  about  186 
scholars ;  and  5  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  169 
boys  and  144  girls.  One  of  the  schools,  at  Enagh, 
was  partly  supported  by  the  rector ;  one,  at  Derry- 
hane,  was  partly  supported  by  subscription ;  and  a 
third  wns  salaried  with  an  unreported  sum  from  the 
rector  and  the  curate,  and  with  £20  certain  and  £10 
conditional  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  In 
1843,  a  National  school  at  the  village  of  Tynan  had 
on  its  books  75  boys  and  26  girls. 

TYNAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tynan,  bar- 
ony of  Turaney,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  stands  on 
one  of  the  roads  from  Armagh  to  Monaghan,  and  on 
the  direct  road  from  Monaghan  to  Charlemont,  £  a 
mile  east  of  the  Ulster  Canal,  I )  south-south-east  of 
Caledon,  1}  south-west  of  Killyleagh,  2*  north  by 
east  of  Middleton,  64  west-south- west  of  Armagh, 
7i  north-east  of  Monaghan,  and  83^  north  by  west  of 
Dublin.  "  This  town,  which  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence," says  Sir  Charles  Coote,  in  his  Statistical 
Survey  of  the  County  of  Armagh,  "  is  inconsiderable 
as  to  the  number  or  neatness  of  its  houses ;  but  it  has 
an  excellent  church  with  a  handsome  steeple.  With- 
out the  churchyard  is  a  relic  of  antiquity,  an  oblong 
stone  of  about  18  inches  square  and  4  feet  long,  set 
upon  a  large  block  stone,  and  capped  with  ano- 
ther, which  is  square,  having  its  faces  concaved,  and 
this  covered  with  a  smaller  stone.  I  could  not  dis- 
cover any  characters  on  this  relic.  The  oblong  stone 
is  divided  into  square  compartments,  and  had  the 
vestige  of  some  sculpture, — probably  a  cross  had 
formerly  crowned  it ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  it 
has  been  mutilated.  The  ruins  of  an  antique  castle 
are  situated  about  one  mile  from  this  town."  The 
village  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two 
schools,  a  post-office,  a  dispensary,  a  small  sessions- 
house,  and  a  constabulary  barrack.  The  dispensary 
is  within  the  Armagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  17.045  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  1 1 ,539 ; 
and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £107  17s.,  and  adminis- 
tered to  1,400  patients.  A  court  of  petty-sessions 
is  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  every  month. 
Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  243; 
in  1841,  177.    Houses  30. 

TYN1SH,  an  inhabited  island  in  the  parish  of 
Moyrus,  barony  of  Ballinahincb,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught.    It  lies  3  furlongs  south-south- west  of  the 


nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  5  furlongs  east  of  My- 
nisb,  3}  miles  west  of  Lettermore,  and  3j  miles 
north-west  by  west  of  Garomna.  Its  length,  south- 
south- westward,  is  lj  mile;  and  its  extreme  breadth 
is  3  furlongs.  Its  inhabitants  amount  to  about  150, 
and  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  fisheries. 

TYR  AWLEY,  a  barony  in  the  north-west  of  the 
county  of  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  hounded,  on  the 
north,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  on  the  east,  by  Kil- 
lalla  bay,  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  the  barony  of 
Gallcn ;  on  the  south,  by  the  baronies  of  GaJIen, 
Carra,  and  Burrishoole;  on  the  south -wrest,  by 
the  barony  of  Burrishoole;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
barony  of  Erris.  Its  length,  southward,  is  22| 
miles ;  its  extreme  breadth  is  16  miles;  and  it*  area 
is  261,029  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches, — of  which  213 
acres,  3  roods,  32  perches  are  tideway  in  the  river 
Moy,  and  15,931  acres,  1  rood,  22  perches  are  fresh 
water.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  area  is  com- 
prised in  the  greater  portion  of  Lough  Corni,  about 
the  half  of  Lough  Cullen,  nearly  the  half  of  Lough 
Beltra,  and  the  whole  of  Loughs  Levally,  Black, 
Drumleen,  Bunaweela,  Tulla,  and  Cloonagh.  The 
river  Moy  traces  the  whole  of  the  western  boundary 
northward  to  Killalla  bay.  The  western  district, 
increasing  from  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  barony  in  the  north  to  nearly  one-half  in  the 
south,  is,  in  a  general  view,  champaign,  and  tbe  seat 
of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  population ;  the 
other  districts  are  wild,  moorish,  mountainous,  and 
very  thinly  inhabited;  the  southern  boundary  and 
the  central  part  of  the  western  district  are  distin- 
guished by  glens  or  dingles  which  have  a  compara- 
tively low  summit-level  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  offer  an  easy  natural  communication  across  tbe 
north-western  mountain-region  of  Mayo,  from  tbe 
valley  of  Lough  Conn  to  the  west  coast  of  Erri* ; 
and  the  sea-board,  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
north,  displays,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  a 
similar  wildness  and  romance  to  the  northern  sea- 
board of  Erris,  and  terminates  in  a  bold,  rugged,  in- 
hospitable,  and  powerfully  picturesque  coast,  a  chief 
feature  of  which  is  the  singular  promontory  of  Down- 
patrick.  See  Conk,  Beltra,  Mor,  Motne,  Kil- 
lalla, and  Downpatmck..  The  principal  moun- 
tain summits,  together  with  their  respective  altitudes 
above  sea-level,  arc  Nephin,  2,646  feet,  overhanging 
the  west  side  of  Lough  Conn;  Tristia,  1,067  feet, 
2  miles  west-north-west  of  Nephin;  Benrevagh, 
1,298  feet,  immediately  beyond  the  south-eastern 
boundary;  Burren,  1,299  feet,  immediately  beyond 
the  southern  boundary,  2J  miles  south-west  of  Ben- 
revagh ;  Birrencarragh,  2,295  fret,  on  the  south- 
western boundary  ;  a  height  2  miles  east  of  Birren- 
carragh, 1,695 feet;  Mount- Eagle,  1.390  feet,  imme- 
diately beyond  the  south-western  boundary ;  Bul- 
launmore,  1,274  feet,  on  the  western  border;  Fur- 
naught,  496  feet,  on  the  western  border,  and  north 
side  of  the  central  glen ;  Croaghan,  789  feet,  a  little 
west  of  the  centre  of  the  northern  district ;  Ben- 
morc,  1,155  feet,  on  the  north- west  border  ;  a  height 
1,1 17  feet,  on  the  north-west  boundary,  1  j  mile  from 
the  coast;  and  Maumakeogh,  1,243  feet,  on  the 
north-western  sea-hoard,  3  miles  from  the  sea. 

"  From  Ballina  to  Killalla,"  says  Dr.  MacParlan. 
"  the  soil  is  remarkably  various ;  some  deep  and  rich 
about  Ballina,  then  for  3  miles  to  the  Moyne,  moory 
and  poor.  Tbe  Moyne,  about  Killalla,  down  the 
Laggan,  to  the  sea,  except  some  moory  mixtures 
are  all  a  dark  brown,  sandy,  and  gravelly  loam,  most 
of  it  on  a  limestone  bottom.  The  soil  of  Moyne  i> » 
ruddle  red,  and  still  of  a  peculiarly  rich  quality,  on 
limestone  rock  and  gravel ;  which  redness,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  ascribable  to  a  ferruginous  tincture, 
but  to  an  admixture  of  bituminous  matter.  Some 
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other  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  have  a  tilly  red- 
ness, but  they  are  not  only  no  in  colour,  but  in  qual- 
ity. The  distance  from  Ballina  to  the  sea,  north, 
is  about  15  mile*,  including  the  Laggan  ;  and  from  the 
river  Moy,  east  to  the  mountains  of  Erris,  west, 
from  12  to  14  miles,  7  miles  of  which  breadth  is 
mountain  on  Tyrawley  side.  The  champaign  parts 
of  this  scope  are  interspersed  with  several  gentle- 
men 's  seats,  very  prettily  situated,  in  view  of  the 
sea.  The  Moy  and  Rathfran  rivers,  the  points  of 
land  and  broken  islands  of  the  sea,  enliven  and  im- 
prove those  views.  Palmerstown  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  very  fine  views  of  the  scene ;  Summerhill  en- 
joys  Us  share  of  those  beauties;  and  so  do  many 
others.  In  travelling  south-west  from  Kilcummen 
Head,  where  the  French  landed,  the  grounds  swell 
for  a  few  miles  into  high  hills,  the  tops  of  which  are 
covered  with  heath, — the  sides  ami  valleys  green, 
and.  some  remarkably  fertile.  But  these  hills  soon 
degenerate  into  black  mountains,  which  stretch  about 
seven  miles  deep,  all  along  the  north-west  border  of 
Tyrawley,  meeting,  as  they  proceed,  the  mountains 
of  Erris,  in  a  run  of  about  25  miles.  In  going 
southward  from  those  mountainy  hills,  through  the 
interior  of  the  barony,  as  far  as  Lough  Conn,  one  is 
induced  to  esteem  it  not  only  •  good  country  for 
tillage  and  pasture,  but  even  handsome  in  point  of 
natural  beauties,  gentlemen's  seats,  and  improve- 
ments. Colonel  Cuffe's  very  extensive  and  handsome 
demesne  and  house  are  situated  to  very  great  advan- 
tage, in  some  very  fine  views  of  the  Dtel  river, 
Lough  Conn,  and  the  distant  mountain  of  Ncphin, 
and  some  others.  The  prospect  from  the  top  of  the 
rustle  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  This  seat  is  called 
Deel-castle.    Mr.  Ormsby's  house,  Colonel  Jack- 


son's, and  Captain  O'Donnell's  little  villa,  enjoy 
every  advantage  of  situation  on  this  lake.  In  this 
neighbourhood  is  Abbeytown,  on  the  Deel  water; 


the  demesne  is  of  prime  quality,  and  supplies  the 
house  abundantly  with  the  usual  necessaries.  Within 
a  few  miles  of  all  those  places,  Mr.  Paget  has  built 
an  excellent  house  at  Knockglass,  and  is  every  day 
enlarging  a  good  demesne,  by  reclaiming  rivers  and 
hogs.  There  are  also  several  others.  Farther  west- 
ward, near  Mount-Nephin,  is  Carrowkeel,  the  charm- 
ing villa  of  Captain  Burke ;  it  is  exquisitely  neat, 
and  in  a  most  romantic  situation.  Hereabout,  in  this 
direction,  is  terminated  the  green  part  of  the  barony 
of  Tyrawley.  Here  rises  into  the  clouds  the  noted 
mountain  of  Nephin  ;  and  north  and  south  lies  scat- 
tered, to  an  extent  of  upwards  of  60  miles,  a  conti- 
nued tract  of  subordinate  mountains,  terminating 
on  the  one  hand  in  Erris,  and  on  the  other,  in  the 
Ox  mountains,  near  Ballysadere,  in  the  county  of 
Siigo.  Those  mountains  are  not  only  of  prodigious 
extent  in  length,  but  also  in  breadth.  I  now  write 
this  after  travelling  them  about  12  miles  across,  from 
the  north-east  of  Nephin  to  Newport,  without  any 
variety  to  relieve  the  eye,  except  the  great  and  de- 
lightful glen  of  Bohedoon,  and  the  extensive  woods 
that  sweep  along  the  windings  of  Colnabinne  river. 
All  this  suddenly  appears  in  descending  to  the  west 
of  Nephin.  The  river  at  first  sight,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  down  this  glen,  glares  through  the  wood  , 
and  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  much  as  the  leaves  and 
branches  disclose,  are  tinged  with  a  verdure  of  exqui- 
site hue.  The  hue  woods  sometimes  branch  away 
from  the  river,  along  the  glens  of  Nephin,  and  some- 
times expand  into  wide  skirtings  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  This  sort  of  scenery  entertains  the 
traveller  for  a  couple  of  miles,  till  after  sloping  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  glen,  Beltra  Lake 
makes  its  appearance,  and  soon  afterwards  the  islands 
of  Newport  bay  and  the  town." 

Tyrawley  contains  part  of  the  nnrish  of  Kihnorc- 


moy.  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Addergnole, 
ArdiiL'h,  Balunahaglish,  Ballisokeary,  Crossmohna, 
Doonfeeny,  Kilbelfad,  Kilbride,  Kilcummin,  Kil- 
fian,  Killalla,  Lacken,  Moygowna,  Rathreagh,  and 
Tcmplemurry.  The  towns  and  chief  villages  are 
Ballina,  Killalla,  Crossmolina,  Ballvcastle.  Rath- 
lacken,  and  Kincon.  Pop.,  in  1831.  70.238;  in 
1841,71,232.  Houses  12,307.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  9,927;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  1,974;  in  other  pursuits,  861.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  214 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  2,020 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  10.215;  on  means  not  specified,  313.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  5,337 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,837 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  22,274.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,070 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,423 ; 

who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  26,823  This 

barony  lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Bal- 
lina, and  partly  within  that  of  Castlebar.  The  total 
number  of  valued  tenements  is  13,619;  and  of  these, 
11,381  are  valued  under  £5,— 1,585,  under  £10,— 
270,  under  £15,-84,  under  £20,— 72,*  under  £25, 
—33.  under  £30,-70,  under  £40,-26,  under  £50, 
and  98.  at  and  above  £50. 

TYRCONNEL,  an  ancient  toparrby,  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  present  county  of  Donegal,  in  the 
north-west  of  Ulster.  The  O'Donnela  were  the 
chieftains  or  sovereigns  of  this  toparchy;  and  bad 
under  them  the  tributary  chiefs  of  the  O'Boyles  in 
Boylagh  and  the  Rosses,  the  MacSwines  in  Ba'nnagh, 
Rossguil.  and  Fanad,  and  the  O'Doghertys  in  Innis- 
howen.  Hugh  O'Donnel,  surnamed  the  Red,  was  the 
most  distinguished  individual  in  the  line  of  the  chief- 
tains, and  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  rebellions 
against  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  8ee  Done- 
gal. Niel  Garriv  O'Donnel,  the  cousin  of  Hugh  the 
Red,  was  made  chieftain  by  government  in  the  place  of 
Hugh  ;  but  he  proved  refractory,  and  was  displaced ; 
and  Rory  O'Donnel,  another  cousin  of  Hugh,  was 
promoted  to  the  chieftainship ;  and,  by  letters- patent 
of  James  L  in  1603,  was  created  Baron  Donegal  and 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Niel  Garriv  and  his  allies  tbe 
MacSwines,  rebelled  against  the  appointment  of 
Rory  and  the  authority  of  government,  but  were 
speedily  reduced  to  submission.  Even  Rory,  also, 
was,  only  four  years  afterwards,  detected  in  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  sought  safety  in  voluntary  expatriation  to 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  1063,  Oliver  Fitzwilliam 
was  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  but  he  died  in  1667, 
leaving  no  heir  to  bis  title.  In  1686,  Richard  Tal- 
bot was  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  from  that  year 
till  1689,  when  the  fallen  monarch  James  arrived  in 
Dublin,  he  filled  the  office  of  Lord-lieutenant ;  and 
during  the  brief  period  which  followed  till  the  de- 
struction of  the  cause  of  Jacobitism,  be  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  as  a  Jacobite  partisan,  and  received 
from  the  abdicated  king  the  empty  title  of  Duke  of 
Tyrconnel.  In  1761,  George  Delaval  Carpenter, 
fourth  Baron  Carpenter  of  Killaghy  in  tbe  county  of 
Kilkenny,  was  created  Viscount  Carlingford  mid 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  In  1812,  George,  third  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel  of  this  last  creation,  who  had  entered  the 
military  service  of  Russia  as  a  volunteer,  died  of  ex- 
cessive fatigue  at  Wilna.  The  fourth  and  present 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  John  Delaval  Carpenter,  was 
born  in  1790,  and  has  no  heir  to  his  title,  cither  ap- 
parent or  presumptive.  His  seat  is  Keplin-park,  in 
Yorkshire. 

TYRELLA.  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  barons 
of  Lecale,  3  miles  east  of  Dundruin,  co.  Down.  I  I- 
ster.  Length,  southward,  2J  miles ;  breadth,  from 
}  to  1}  ;  area,  1,999 acres,  1  rood,  32  perches.  Pop., 
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in  1831,  1,774  i  b  1841,  1,070.  House*  196.  The 
surface  decline*  to  the  middle  of  the  head  of  Dun- 
drum  bay  ;  consists,  in  the  aggregate,  of  indifferent 
land  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Ardglass  to 
Newry.  The  principal  residence  is  Tyrella-house, 
the  seat  of  A.  H.  Montgomery,  Em.  On  the  coast 
is  a  coast-guard  station  ;  in  the  south-east  corner  are 
the  ruins  of  the  parish-church ;  and  in  the  north,  are 

a  school  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  This  parish 

is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Down  [which 
aee],  in  the  dio.  of  Do  wn.  Tithe  composition,  £  1 64 
15s.  9d.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  62? ;  *nd,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Loughlin- 
island.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  113 
Churchmen,  166  Presbyterians,  and  1,494  Roman 
Catholics;  a  Sunday  school,  held  during  summer, 
was  usually  attended  by  about  45  scholars ;  and  3 
daily  schools-one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £10 
a-year  from  the  National  Board — had  on  their  books 
108  boys  and  67  girls. 

TYRELL'S  PASS.    8ee  Tyrrel a  Pass. 

TYRENASCRAGH,  or  Tirakascragh.  a  par. 
i»h  in  the  barony  of  Lougford,  3)  miles  south-south- 
west of  Eyrecourt,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Length, 
south-eastward,  2{  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2;  area, 
3,629  acres,  31  perches, — of  which  41  acres,  I  rood, 
20  perches  are  in  the  river  Shannon.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,093;  in  1841,  1,118.  Houses  185.  The  surface 
lies  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  county ;  consists 
prevailingly  of  indifferent  land,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  bog ;  presents  a  low,  flat,  featureless  ap- 
pearance ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Eyre- 
court  to  Portumna.  The  principal  residences  arc 
Ormondview  and  Longford-lodge ;  the  principal  ham- 
let is  Ballinlug ;  the  principal  antiquities  are  the 
ruins  of  a  church  and  of  Longford-castle ;  and  the 
other  chief  objects  of  interest  are  a  Roman  Catholic 

chapel  and  a  constabulary  barrack  This  parish  is 

a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dokon- 
auciita  [which  sec},  in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £32  6a.  1  jd.,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £38  15s.  4jd. ;  and  the  latter  are 
appropriated  to  the  tee  and  the  deanery  of  Clonfert. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kulunore.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  26,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,082 ;  and  there  was  no  school. 

TYRERAGH,  a  barony  on  the  coast  of  the  co. 
of  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  outer  part  of  the  bay 
of  Donegal ;  on  the  east,  by  the  baronies  of  Carbery 
and  Leney ;  on  the  south,  by  the  barony  of  Lcney 
and  the  county  of  Mayo ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
county  of  Mayo.  Its  length,  in  the  direction  of 
west  by  south,  U  17J  miles;  its  breadth  increases 
from  3}  miles  in  the  extreme  east  to  13  near  the  ex- 
treme west;  and  its  area  is  106,802 acres,  8  perches, 
— of  which  179  acres,  1  perch  are  tideway  of  the 
river  Moy,  and  327  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches  are 
fresh  water.  Ardnaglass  harbour  or  Ball _\  -adere  bay 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  boundary ;  and 
the  river  Moy  and  Killalla  bay  form  the  whole  of 
the  western  boundary.  The  eastern  and  the  central 
districts  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  Ox  mountains 
along  the  south,  and  a  valley  or  band  of  low  country 
along  the  north  ;  and  the  western  district  consists  of 
the  right  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Moy,  and  the  east- 
ern sca-board  of  Killalla  bay.  The  principal  streams 
northward  to  the  sea  are  the  rivulets  Carrowcar, 
Duneill,  Easkey,  Ballybcg,  and  Finned;  mid  the 
principal  westward  to  Killalla  bay  and  the  Moy  are 
the  rivulets  Liffony,  Bcl.awuddy,  Devlin,  atid  Bui - 
ree.  Excepting  part  of  Lough  Easkey  on  the  south- 


ern boundary,  the  lakes,  though  numerous,  arc  all 
very  small.  Only  part  of  the  central  district  toward 
the  west  ascends  to  the  summit-line  of  the  Ox  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  principal  summit  of  these  mountains 
within  the  barony  have  an  altitude  of  1,778  feet ;  but 
three  other  summits  immediately  beyond  the  boun- 
dary have  altitudes  of  respectively  1.238,  1.332,  a.-.d 
1,685  feet.    Moat  of  the  arable  portions  of  the  low 
ground  of  the  barony  were  originally  moor  and  bog, 
superincumbent  on  what  is  provincially  termed  lac- 
lea  [see  the  article  on  the  count  v  of  Suco] ;  and 
they  have  a  light  and  gravelly  soil,  with  which  is 
mixed  up,  in  consequence  of  prolonged  courses  of 
tillage  and  trenching,  the  originally  subjacent  laden. 
But  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  low  ground,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  and  central  districts,  still  con- 
tinues ui  the  condition  of  moor  and  morass.  The 
bogs,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  shallow ;  they 
lie  upon  a  mixture  of  clay,  black  limestone,  at  d 
black  slate  clay,  which  serves  as  an  excellent  manure 
for  their  reclamation  and  improvement ;  they  seldom 
approach  nearer  the  sea  than  about  a  mile ;  and  they 
are  belted  round  the  east,  the  north,  and  tbe  west, 
by  a  well-cultivated,  ornate,  and  populous  district 
of  country.    *'  The  lower  part  of  Tyreragb,"  sa»s 
Mr.  Nunino,  in  the  report  of  bis  Coast  Survey,  "u 
limestone  country,  on  which  for  about  two  miles 
broad  there  is  a  belt  of  arable  land  along  the  shore 
and  the  Moy  river.    Behind  this  an  extensive  tract, 
chiefly  bog  and  moor,  gradually  rising  to  the  Ox 
mountains.    These  lulls  are  composed  of  gneiss  or 
granite  rock,  seldom  500  feet  elevation,  and  rai  ge 
from  Ballysatlere  to  Foxford,  at  the  first  of  wbich 
places  the  Arrow,*  and  at  the  second  the  Moy  river 
cross  through  from  the  interior.    To  the  westward 
the  primitive  rock  of  this  range  is  traceable  towards 
the  mountains  of  Erris,  and  to  tbe  eastward,  by  the 
Sleish  and  Benbo  to  Manor-Hamilton,  where  it  is 
lost;  but  probably  communicates  subtcrraneouJy 
with  the  granite  of  Donegal.    South  of  the  Ox 
mountains  is  a  valley  which  muy  be  said  to  run  from 
Manor- Hamilton  to  Castlebar,  or  Clew  bay,  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  wbich  are  chiefly  a  rich  limestone  coun- 
try ;  but  tbe  centre  sand,  or  sandstone  rocks,  with  ex- 
tensive bogs  and  little  cultivation,  rising  to  the  sand- 
stone hills  which  range  from  tbe  Curlews  to  Slieve 
Carne  in  Mayo.    The  land  communication  through 
Tvreragh  has  been  by  one  principal  road  runnirg 
within  half-a-mile  of  tbe  coast ;  lately  another  hss 
been  formed  from  Balliua  to  Dromore,  cutting  off  a 
portion  of  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding  nearly  parallel  to  tbe  first,  to  the  cast  end 
I  of  tbe  barony ;  but  the  great  tract  of  moorland  above- 
mentioned  is  hitherto  unopened,  and  there  is  pro- 
perly only  one  road  across  the  Ox  mountains,  viz., 
from  Ballina  towards  Boyle,  and  through  the  hollow 
by  Lough  Talt.    This  is  too  hilly  for  heavy  car- 
riages.   An  important  branch  from  t  his  pass  to  t  he  >ea 
has  been  lately  effected  by  government.   Tbe  shore* 
of  Tyreragb  being  level  and  fertile,  are  well  peopled; 
several  good  fishing  grounds  lie  near  it,  especially 
the  bank  of  Killeenduff  or  Esky  i  but  as  there  arc  1.0 
harbours  tit  for  receiving  a  sailing  boat,  this  source 
of  industry  cannot  be  prosecuted  to  any  extent." 
The  scenery  of  Tvreragh,  though  extensively  gloomy 
and  devoid  of  character,  includes  many  agreeable 
close  landscapes,  and  several  very  noble  large  view*. 
M  There  are  in  this  barony,"  says  Dr.  Mac  Par  Inn, 
"  some  situations  extremely  fine.  The  prospects  from 
Sir  Malbay  Crofton's  mansion  of  Tanrego,  and  some 
other  seats  in  that  part  of  the  barony,  are  of  superior 
grandeur,  including  an  islanded  arm  of  tbe  sea  runidi  | 


•  This  is  a  mistake:  tJic  Arrow  or  fueivii  nuwlien 
jiroach**  acarv-r  the  barony  of  Tjrrragh  Uian  about  3  DsUW 
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to  Ba!lysadere,  the  verdant  and  lofty  hills  of  Benhul- 
ben  and  Knocknaree,  and  a  well  improved  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sligo.    A  little  more  to  the 
north  the  eve  twerp  -  orer  the  great  arm  of  the  Atlan- 
tic  comprising  the  bays  of  Sligo,  Donegal,  and  Kill y- 
begs,  beyond  which  appears  the  stupendous  promon- 
tory of  Tellig  Head,  and  tome  of  the  improvements  and 
gentlemen's  seats  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  backed 
hy  a  great  range  of  mountains.    Farther  westward, 
the  scats  of  Captain  Jones,  the  Mettra.  Fenton  and 
Mine  others,  improve  that  scene.   And  in  approach- 
in*  to  the  Mov  and  Mayo,  the  testa  of  Mr.  Nitbet, 
Mr.  Kirk  wood,  the  river  Mov,  Killala  beyond  the 
Moy,  and  an  arm  of  the  sea  full  of  islands  and  broken 
sana  banks,  including  Castleconnor,  Moyne  Abbey, 
the  very  beautiful  round  tower  at  Killala,  kc,  arc 
to  a  stranger  full  of  novelty  and  pleasure.    In  pur- 
suing the  Moy  to  Ardnaree  the  country  looks  very 
well ;  but  about  Ardnaree  and  its  junction  by  a  bridge 
with  Ballina,  it  it  remarkably  pretty." — Tyreragh 
contains  part  of  the  parish  of  Kilmoremoy,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Castle- Connor,  Dromard, 
Easkey,  Kilglaas,  Kilmacshalgan,  Skreen,  and  Tem- 
pleboy.    The  towns  and  principal  villages  are  Ard- 
naree, Easkev,  Corbally,  Bunree,  Croeketstown,  and 
Dromore-West.    Pop.,  in  1831,  35,206;  in  1841, 
36,759.    Houses  6,482.    Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  5.206;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,119;  in  other  pursuits,  363.    Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  110;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  1,338;  on  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 5, 156 ;  on  means  not  specified,  84.    Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
4,917;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,821 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  11,107.    Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,167 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,554;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  13,477. — This  barony 
lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Ballina,  and 
partly  within  that  of  Sligo.    The  total  number  of 
valued  tenementa  it  7.084;  and  of  these.  4,740  are 
valued  under  £5, — 1,507.  under  £10, — 408,  under 
£15,-136,  under  £20,-74,  under  £25,-41,  under 
£30,-59,  under  £40,-26,  under  £50,— and  93,  at 
and  above  £50. 

TYRHUOH,  a  barony  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  county  of  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  it  bounded,  on 
the  north-west,  by  the  barony  of  Bannagh ;  on  the 
north-east,  by  the  barony  of  Kaphoe  and  the  county 
of  Tyrone ;  on  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Tyrone ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and 
Leitrim ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  bay  of  Donegal. 
Ita  length,  south-south- west  ward,  it  19  miles;  ita 
greatest  breadth  is  17  miles ;  and  ita  area  it  127.902 
acres,  1  rood,  18  perches, — of  which  5,544  acres,  3 
roods,  27  perches  are  water.  Lough  Esk  and  the 
rivulet  Esk  form  the  greater  part  of  the  north-west 
boundary ;  the  rivulet  Derg  traces  part  of  the  north- 
east boundary ;  the  rivulet  Term  on  traces  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  east  boundary ;  Lower  Lough  Erne 
touches,  at  one  point,  the  southern  boundary ;  the 
river  Erne  runs  across  a  portion  of  the  southern  border 
to  Donegal  bay ;  and  the  whole  of  the  head  of  Donegal 
bay,  together  with  all  the  cart  tide  of  Donegal  har- 
bour, lie  along  the  western  boundary.  The  whole  of 
Lough  Derg  lies  in  the  eastern  district;  and  numer- 
ous small  lakes  are  dispersed  throughout  the  south- 
ern and  the  central  districts.  The  extreme  northern 
district — which,  however,  it  narrow,  and  of  com- 
paratively small  extent — it  mountainous,  contains  the 
long  alpine  defile  or  pass  of  Barnesmore,  boasts  the 
sublime  scenery  of  that  defile,  and  part  of  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  around  Lough  Esk,  and  possesses  the 
two  matter-heights  of  Croaghnageer  ana  Liegafania, 
whose  summits  have  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 


respectively  1.793  and  1.323  feet.  The  eastern  dis- 
trict, comprising  about  46  square  miles,  principally 
consists  of  the  wild  and  gloomy  peripheroua  hill- 
screen  of  Lough  Derg.  but  includes  also  the  portion 
of  the  shore  of  Lower  Lough  Erne  which  lies  around 
Pettigoe.  and  contains  some  vantage-grounds  to  the 
south  of  Lough  Derg  which  command  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  views  of  the  great  basin,  the 
islands,  and  the  hill-screens  of  Lough  Erne.  The 
other  districts  are  of  very  various  character,  and 
partly  tame,  splashy,  and  dappled  with  cold,  staring 
loughlett ;  but  they  boast  the  pleasant  terminating 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Erne,  the  agreeable  and 
occasionally  picturesque  sea-board  of  the  head  of 
Donegal  bay,  and,  above  all,  the  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, the  brilliant,  and  the  comparatively  extensive  dis- 
trict of  the  Pullans.  The  tummitt  of  Ballykillowen 
and  Ought  hills,  in  the  central  district,  have  altitudes 
above  sea-level  of  respectively  626  and  896  feet ;  the 
summit  of  Breesy  hiU,  in  the  south,  hat  an  altitude  of 
852  feet;  and  the  summits  of  Killinangel  and  Ballin- 
acarrick  bills,  in  the  west,  have  altitudes  of  respec- 
tively 254  and  412  feet.  See  Barnesmore.  Etc, 
Derg,  Pettigoe,  Erne,  Pullans,  and  Donegal. 
The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred 
the  townland  of  Drumlongfield.  in  the  parish  of 
Templecaroe,  from  the  barony  of  Tyrbugb,  co.  Don- 
egal, to  that  of  Lurg,  co.  Fermanagh  Tyrhugh 

contains  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Tcmplecarnc.  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Don- 
egal, Drumholm,  and  Kilbarron.  The  towns  and 
chief  villages  are  Ballyshannon,  Ballintra,  Laghy, 
Bundoran,  Single-Street,  part  of  Donegal,  and  part 
of  Pettigoe.  Pop.,  in  1831,  37,301 ;  in  1841, 36,839. 
Houses  6,428.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 4,574;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,740; 
in  other  pursuits,  475.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  192;  on  the  directing 
of  labour,  1,726;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  4,770; 
on  means  not  specified,  101 .  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  5,273 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  3,100;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  7.284.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,258 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  4,575 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  9.666.— This  barony  it  distributed 
among  the  Poor-law  uniona  of  Donegal,  Ballyshan- 
non, and  Lowtheratown.  The  total  number  of  tene- 
ments valued  is  6,263;  and  of  these,  3,626  are  valued 
under  £5, — 1,663,  under  £10, — 501,  under  £15, — 
240,  under  £20.-85,  under  £25,-48,  under  £30, 

—45,  under  £40.-21,  under  £50  and  34.  at  and 

above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty rated  it  £30,332  5s.  6d. ;  and  the  turns  levied 
under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1840, 
were  £2,282  14s.  9d.,  and  £1,622  4s.  3d.,— and  un- 
der the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer  1841, 
£2.695  9s.  Id.,  and  £1.839  17s.  7d. 

TYRKEERAN,  a  barony  ofthecountyof  London- 
derry, Ulster.  It  it  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Lough 
Foyle ;  on  the  east,  by  the  barony  of  Kenaught ;  on 
the  south  and  south-west,  by  the  county  of  Tyrone ; 
and  on  the  wett,  by  the  barony  or  north-west  liber- 
ties of  Londonderry.  Its  length,  north-westward, 
is  14 J  miles ;  its  breadth  is  from  2$  to  Hi  miles ;  and 
ita  area  is  93.786  acres.  3  roods,  6  perches, — of  which 
987  acres,  1  rood,  22  perches  arc  tideway  of  the 
river  Foyle,  and  1, 187  acres,  3  roods  sre  fresh  water. 
The  head  or  south  side  of  Lough  Foyle  is  very  nearly 
co-extensive  with  the  northern  boundary;  and  the 
river  Foyle  traces  the  whole  of  the  western  boun- 
dary. The  northern  district  of  the  barony  is  iden- 
tical with  the  southern  sea-board  of  Lough  Foyle, 
and  the  terminating  part  of  Faughanvale  and  the 
vallsy  of  the  river  Faughan;  the  most  pi 
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portion  of  the  central  district  is  identical  with  the 
major  portion  of  the  valley  and  hill-screens  of  the 
Faughan  ;  the  western  district  is  identical  with  the 
lower  |  art  of  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Foyle ; 
the  extreme  southern  district  consists  of  part  of' the 
Specrin  mountains ;  and  the  remaining  districts  con- 
sist of  a  portion  of  the  great  mountain  congeries  of 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  intersected  with  winding 
glens  and  pleasant  vales.  The  principal  summits, 
together  with  their  respective  altitudes  above  sea- 
level,  ore,  on  the  eastern  boundary,  Legavanon, 
1,280 feet,—  Mullaghmeach.  797  feet,— and  Mullagh- 
ash,  1,518  feet;  in  the  district  east  of  the  glen  and 
valley  of  the  Faughan,  a  height  lj  mile  from  Lough 
Foyle,  007  feet, — a  height  2  miles  from  Lough 
Foyle,  541  feet, — Slievcbuck,  823  feet, — and u  height 
24  miles  south-east  of  Slievebuck,  970  feet;  on  the 
southern  boundary,  among  the  S  peer  in  mountains, 
Sawel,  2,236  feet,— a  height  a  little  west  of  Sawel, 
2,037  feet,— and  Dart  mountain,  1,612  feet;  and  in 
the  district  north-west  of  the  Speerin  mountains, 
and  west  of  the  glen  and  valley  of  the  Faughan, 
Slieveboy,  854  feet,  —  Crockdoish,  1,037  feet, — 
Slievekirk,  1,225  feet,— Ned's  Top,  986  feet,— and 

Brown  Mountain,  973  feet  This  barony  contains 

part  of  the  parishes  of  Upper  Cumber  and  Hanagher, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Clondermot,  Lower 
Cumber,  and  Faughanvale.  The  towns  and  principal 
villages  are  Muff,  Newbuildings,  Claudy,  Feeny,  and 
the  eastern  suburb  of  Londonderry.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
32.328;  in  1841,  30.925.  Houses  5,564.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,717;  in  manufac- 
tures  and  trade,  1 ,754 ;  in  other  pursuits,  296.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
116;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,685;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  3,914;  on  means  not  specified,  52. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  5,556;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
3.607;  who  eould  neither  read  nor  write,  3,928. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,660;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
6,100;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,385. — 
Tyrkeeran  lies  partly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of 
Londonderry,  and  partly  within  that  of  Newtown- 
limavaddy.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
is  2.941 ;  and  of  these,  796  are  valued  under  £5.— 
921.  under  £10.— 443.  under  JE 15,— 230.  under  £20, 
—160,  under  £25.-105.  under  £30,-123.  under 
£40, — 58,  under  £50, — and  105,  at  and  above  £50. 
The  total  nett  annual  vulue  of  the  property  rated  is 
£32,860  4s. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand 
warrants  of  spring  fend  summer  1840,  were  £2,139 
2s.  3d.,  and  £2,255  6s., — and  under  the  grand  war- 
rants of  spring  and  summer  1841,  £2,194  2s.  8d., 
and  £2.169  18s.  5d. 

TYRKENNEDY,  a  barony  in  the  eastern  district 
of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Tyrone ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  county  of  Tyrone  and  the  baron y  of  Magher- 
astephana ;  on  the  south,  by  the  baronies  of  Magh- 
erastepbana  and  Knockninny ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
the  baronies  of  Glenawley,  Magheraboy,  and  Lurg. 
Its  length,  south-westward,  is  12)  miles;  its  breadth 
is  from  I  j  to  8  miles;  and  its  area  is  54,685  acres, 
2  roods,  32  perches,— of  which  2,9 1 1  acres,  20  perches 
are  water.  The  water  area  is  comprised  in  a  portion 
of  the  foot  of  Upper  Lough  Erne,  a  part  of  the  mid- 
dle run  of  the  river  Erne,  and  a  number  of  small 
lakes.  The  territorial  surface  is  much  diversified, 
and  displays  a  large  amount  of  beauty ;  hut  it  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  central  portion  of  the  east 
side  of  the  basin  of  the  Erne.  See  Erne.  Topped 
.Mountain  appears  to  be  the  highest  ground,  and  has 
an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  909  feet.  "  The  soil  . 
of  this  barony  varies  considerably ;  near  to  Etmis-  j 


killen  it  is  a  rich  loam,  on  a  clayey,  and.  in  some 
casus,  a  peaty  sub-soil,  the  low  moist  land*  being 
occupied  as  meadows  and  pasture.  The  ground*  of 
medium  elevation  are  chiefly  arable,  and  consist  of 
a  good  brown  loam,  upon  a  moderately  retentive 
subsoil,  and  are  capable  of  great  fertility  if  properly 
cultivated.  The  remainder  of  the  barony  is  of  a 
light  brown  soil,  frequently  upon  a  clayey  gravel, 
and  a  moory  or  peaty  soil  upon  clay.  (  om«gra/le 
near  Enniskillen  affords  fine  limestone,  from  which 
a  good  part  of  the  barony  is  supplied.  Agriculture 
has  been  much  neglected  by  the  generality  of  farmers 
and  their  landlords ;  many  of  the  latter  are  also 
absentees.  Yet  there  are  two  or  three  instance*  r>f 
gentlemen  endeavouring  to  promote  a  better  system 
by  the  introduction  of  clover,  tares,  turnips,  and 
rape.  The  usual  course  of  crops  pursued  by  the 
farmers  on  the  old  plan  is:  first,  oats;  second, 
toes  manured;  sometimes,  and 


potatoes  arc  taken  as  the  first  crop,  and  as  many 
crops  of  oats  follow  in  succession  as  the  land  will 
produce ;  third,  oats ;  fourth,  oats.  Flax  some- 
time* follows  potatoes;  and  sometimes  the  first  crop 
of  oats.  After  the  fourth  year,  the  land  is  either 
manured  or  limed,  or  they  allow  it,  according  to 
their  own  expression,  '  to  lie  out  to  rest  ;*  if  it  is 
manured,  it  is  cropped  again  for  several  years  as 
fore,  or  if  it  is  left  to  rest,  it  remains  in  that  unpro- 
ductive and  resting  state  for  two  or  three  years,  a* 
they  say,  'shifting  for  it -elf,'  without  any  grass  being 
sown ;  and  they  allow  that  it  affords  them  scarcely 
any  grass  the  first  year,  very  little  the  second,  ai  d 
not  much  the  third.  The  appearance  of  the  pasture 
fully  confirms  this  statement.  The  farms  vary  in 
size  from  5  to  50  Irish  acres ;  the  average  may  be 
stated  at  10  or  12  acres;  the  proportion  in  tillage 
or  under  the  plough  two-thirds.  The  rent  of  tbe 
larger  farms  £1  10s.  per  acre;  the  smaller  ones  XI 
15s.  to  £2,  and  tome  more.  Tithe  is  Is.  6d..  grand 
jury  cess  2s.  9d.,  parish  cess  9d.  to  2s.  4d.  per  acre. 
Limestone  at  Cornagrade  costs  6d.  for  a  cart-load  of 
about  15  cwt. ;  when  burnt,  the  price  is  from  8d.  to 
lOd.  per  barrel  of  four  bushels.  Tbe  farmers  under 
these  rents  and  taxes  are  sinking,  and  their  capital 
is  diminishing.  The  produce  is  8  barrels  of  wb 
of  20  stones  per  barrel ;  10  sacks  of  oats,  of  24 1 
per  sack ;  8  sacks  of  barley,  of  20  stones  per  tack ; 
and  40  barrels  of  potatoes,  of  48  stones  per  barrel. 
The  women  generally  are  not  employed  in  weeding  and 
other  outdoor  works,  so  much  as  they  are  in  England ; 
neither  are  children  brought  up  to  the  same  indus- 
trious habits,  the  men  being  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  labour  required ;  at  the  same  time,  both  they 
and  the  men  are  as  much  disposed  to  industry  as  any 
people  can  possibly  be  when  tbey  have  a  reasonable 
inducement  to  work;  but  their  present  prospects  are 
a  premium  to  idleness."  The  Act  6  and  7  Wilham 
IV.,  cap.  84.  transferred  the  town  land  of  ! 
in  the  parish  of  Magheracross,  from  the 
Tyrkennedy  to  that  of  Lurg,— pop.,  in  1841,  53;'the 
townland  of  Drumgarrow,  in  the  parish  of  Trory,  from 
the  barony  of  Magheraboy  to  that  of  Tyrkennedy, — 
pop.  62  ;  the  townland  of  Monalla,  in  the  parish  of 
I>erry  vullanc,  from  the  barony  of  Lurg  to  that  of  Tyr- 
kennedy,—pop.  28;  and  the  town  lands  of  Roscor  and 
Sheridan,  in  tbe  parish  of  Magheracross,  from  the  bar- 
ony  of  Tyrkennedy,  co.  Fermanagh,  I  that  of  Omagh, 
co.  Tyrone, — pop.  204. — The  barony  of  Tyrkennedy, 
as  at  present  constituted,  contains  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Cleenish,  Derrybrusk,  Derry vullane,  F.m.:- 
killen,  Magheracross,  and  Trory.  The  only  town 
is  part  of  Enniskillen ;  and  the  principal  villages  are 
Lisbellaw,  Tempo,  and  Balliuamallard.  Pop.,  in 
IH3I,  22,802;  111  1841.  23.447.  House*  4, 1  OA 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,925;  in 
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manufactures  and  trade,  1,151;  in  other  pursuits, 
3Hy.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
profession*.  Ill  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,118; 
oh  their  own  manual  labour,  8,091 ;  on  mearm  not 
fpecifted,  65.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  4,249;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,222 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  3,560.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,892;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  3,779;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  4,883. — Tyrkennedy  is  distributed  among  the 
I'oor-law  unions  of  Knniskillen,  Lowthcrstown,  and 
L>isna*kea.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
im  2.941  ;  and  of  these,  1,114  are  valued  under  £5, 
—954,  under  £10,-381,  under  £15,-198,  under 
£20,-109,  under  £25,-66,  under  £30,-36,  under 
£40.-31,  under  £50,— and  52,  at  and  above  £50. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£28,714  4s.  lOd. ;  and  the  sum  levied  under  the  grand 
warrant  of  summer  1841,  was  £2,479  14s.  Id. 

TYRONE, 

An  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  It  is 
tioiiiided,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the  county 
<  it'  Londonderry  ;  on  the  east,  by  Lough  Neagh ;  on 
the  south-east,  by  the  county  of  Armagh  ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  counties  of  Monagban  and  Fermanagh ; 
on  the  south-west,  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh ; 
und  on  the  west  and  north-west,  by  the  county  of 
Donegal.  The  boundary-line,  over  about  11  miles 
in  the  central  part  of  the  north,  is  formed  by  the 
watershed  of  the  Sperrin  mountains;  over  6  miles 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  to  Lough  Neagh.  by 
the  rivulet  Ballinderry ;  over  the  whole  of  the  line 
of  contact  with  the  county  of  Armagh,  by  the  river 
Black  water ;  over  about  ?  4  miles  of  the  line  of  con- 
tact with  the  county  of  Monagban.  by  the  river 
Black  water;  over  10  miles  of  the  line  of  contact 
with  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  by 
the  watershed  of  the  Slievebeagh  mountains;  over 
a  large  aggregate  distance,  but  with  many  intervals 
or  interruptions,  of  the  line  of  contact  with  the 
counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Donegal,  by  mountain 
brooks,  and  especially  by  lofty  watersheds ;  and  over 
ttl>out  10  miles  of  the  terminating  contact  with  the 
county  of  Donegal,  down  to  the  junction  point  with 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  by  the  rivers  Finn  and 
Foyle.  The  outline  of  the  county,  in  a  loose  or 
general  sense,  exhibits  a  broad  parallelogram,  ex- 
tending in  the  direction  of  south-east  by  east. 
The  lines  of  contact  with  the  adjacent  counties  and 
with  Lough  Neagb,  measured  along  all  the  greater 
yinuosities,  but  without  including  the  minor  ones, 
extend  43 J  miles  along  the  boundary  with  London- 
derry, 104  along  Lough  Neagh,  15}  along  the  boun- 
dary with.  Armagh,  18  along  the  boundary  with 
Monagban,  44  along  the  boundary  with  Ferman- 
agh, and  36J  along  the  boundary  with  Done- 
gal. The  greatest  length  of  the  county,  in  the 
direction  of  south-east  by  east,  and  along  the  south- 
em  border,  from  the  summit  of  Croagh  mountain, 
21  miles  east  of  the  Gap  of  Barnesmore  to  the  river 
Blackwater  at  the  town  of  Coledon,  is  38)  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
along  the  western  border,  over  Strabane  and  Lough 
Derg,  is  30  miles;  its  least  breadth,  across  the  east- 
ern district,  and  nearly  over  the  village  of  Donagh- 
more,  is  16  miles;  and  its  area  comprises  450,286 
acres  of  arable  land,  311,867  of  uncultivated  land, 
1 1,981  of  continuous  plantations,  710  of  towns,  and 
31,796  of  water,—  in  all,  806,640  acres.  Mr.  Griffiths 
reports  that  the  unimproved  pasture- land  of  the 
county  is,  for  the  most  part,  situated  on  an  elevated 
mountain-district,  on  a  substratum  of  mica  slate  or 


red  sandstone  ;  that  upwards  of  80,000  acres  might 
tie  improved   for  cultivation,  and  120,000 
improved  by  draining;  and  that  112.0U0 
irreclaimable. 

Surface.] — A  band  of  country  along  Lough  Neagh 
is  low,  flat,  meadowy,  and,  to  some  extent,  marshy. 
A  much  longer  band,  of  somewhat  semicircular  form, 
flanking  all  the  west  aide  of  the  preceding,  and 
sweeping  round  from  a  southerly  to  a  westerly  direc- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  southern  boundary  ot  the  county,  pos- 
sesses the  undulated,  hillocky,  fertile,  and  intricately 
beautiful  character  which  distinguishes  the  greater 
part  of  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down.  A  very 
large  district,  commencing  immediately  t 


north  of  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  this  charming 
belt  of  country,  spreading  athwart  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  central  division  of  the  county,  and 
extending  northward  to  the  mountains  which  soar 
aloft  upon  the  northern  boundary,  is  an  almost  uni- 
form expanse  of  moorland,  partly  relieved  and 
diversified  by  dells,  vales,  and  other  features  of 
natural  pleasantness,  and  partly  subdued  into  civili- 
zation by  the  arts  of  georgy  and  agriculture,  but 
prevailingly  a  dreary,  featureless,  brown,  chaotic 
waste.  A  district  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
extending  diagonally  almost  from  side  to  side  of  the 
county,  is  an  intricate  series  of  hills,  vales,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  defiles,  swells,  and  hollows,  often  pre- 
senting scenes  of  singular  beauty,  occasionally  dis- 
playing elaborations  of  surface  almost  labyrinthine, 
and  eventually  going  off  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  county  in  the  brilliant  valley  of  the  Strule  and 
the  Foyle.  The  extreme  western  or  rather  south- 
western district  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  great 
alpine  region  which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of 
the  county  of  Donegal,  steeply  dissevered  into  sec- 
tions here  by  the  glens  of  the  rivulets  Derg  and 
Mourncbcg.  The  district  which  forms  the  middle 
part  of  the  northern  border  consists  of  the  Muntcr- 
lony  range  of  mountains,  the  west  end  of  the  magni- 
ficent and  alpine  range  of  the  Sperrin  mountains, 
and  an  intervening  and  parallel  alpine  glen. 

The  Dublin  and  Londonderry  mail-road,  which 
passes  through  the  towns  of  Aughracloy,  Ballygaw- 
ley,  Omagb,  Newtown-Stewart,  and  Strabane,  and 
traverses  the  county  in  so  diagonal  a  maimer  as 
to  be  within  its  limits  during  the  great  distance  of 
about  40  miles,  commands  almost  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  whole  county  excepting  the  flat  district  upon 
the  borders  of  Lough  Neagh.  Along  the  route  of 
this  road,  from  its  entering  the  county  to  the  town 
of  Ballygawley,  are  low  fertile  hills,  with  interven- 
ing valleys  and  hollows  of  various  soil  and  charac- 
ter; but  both  hills  and  low  grounds,  in  general, 
rich,  beautiful,  and  teeming  with  flocks  and  popula- 
tion. About  a  mile  west-north- west  of  Ballygawley 
commences  the  easy  ascent  of  the  portion  of  the 
high  moorland  which  lies  in  the  very  centre  of  thu 
county,  and  which  is  here  called  the  Starbog  moun- 
tain ;  here  the  limestone  formation  of  the  undulated 
and  fertile  southern  district  of  the  county  ceases 
to  contribute  its  rich  calcareous  detritus  to  the  soil, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  comparatively  sterile  and  • 
silex-contributing  formation  of  sandstone;  and  here 
Shuntavnv,  the  highest  of  the  sandstone  hills  in  this 
portion  of  the  moorland  region,  lifts  up  its  naked  und 
lumpish  outline  to  overlook  a  vast  expanse  of  dreary 
heath-clad  table-land,  chequered  with  spots  of  green 
sward  and  of  tillage.  On  descending  the  hills  about 
9  or  9}  miles  north-west  of  Ballygawley,  a  good  view 
is  obtained  of  Omagh,  of  the  rich  vale  in  which  it 
stands,  and  of  the  circuit  of  mountains  which  sur- 
rounds it  |  and  from  some  parts  of  the  road,  but 
especially  from  vantage-grounds  in  its  vicinity,  a 
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general  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  configuration 
and  character  of  the  vast  congeries  of  mountainous 
upland  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
counties  of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry,  and 
has  its  aeries  of  culminating  points  in  the  central 
summits  of  the  Sperrin  mountains.  "  The  country 
around  Omagh  is  of  the  same  diversified  character 
as  that  which  generally  prevails  in  the  lower  levels 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  namely,  hill  and  dale,  in 
every  direction;  the  former  everywhere  cultivated; 
the  latter  almost  invariably  containing  isolated 
xtripes  of  bog  and  marshy  lands.  The  intervening 
flats  are  here  more  boggy  and  the  hills  lesa  fertile 
than  in  the  similarly  formed  parts  of  Meath  and 
Louth ;  and  towards  the  mountain  ranges  by  which 
the  Omagh  district  is  surrounded,  the  country  gradu- 
ally assumes  a  wild  and  more  moorland  character." 
Mullaghcarn,  the  commencing  height,  in  this  direc- 
tion, of  the  mountains  which  spread  away  northward 
toward  the  Sperrin  range,  and  eastward  toward 
Slievegallion  in  the  south-east  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  is  seen  soaring  aloft  about  5  miles 
north-east  by  north  of  Omagh.  But  "  these  upland 
tracts  embrace  many  smiling  valleys,  rich  spread- 
ing vales,  cultivated  slopes,  and  wide  straths,  teem- 
ing with  fertility.  From  the  formation  of  this 
assemblage  of  mountains,  roads  traverse  the  inter- 
vening glens;  and  several  of  the  glens  through  which 
the  roads  are  carried  exhibit  what  may  be  con- 
sidered, for  this  part  of  the  country,  very  picturesque 
scenery.  The  glens,  too,  are  enlivened  with  their 
little  streams—inhabited,  and  as  far  as  the  better 
soils  extena,  cuitivateo.  rrom  v»magn  to  new- 
town-Stewart,  the  road  passe*  down  the  charming 
valley  of  the  Strule  ;  and,  on  approaching  the  latter 
town,  is  delightfully  overlooked  on  opposite  sides  by 
the  hills  called  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray.  "  About 
Newtown-Stewart,  the  hills,  valleys,  and  rivers  be- 
come more  defined  ;  the  latter  are  fewer,  more  evi- 
dent, possess  more  volume,  and  seem  to  hasten 
their  motion  as  they  draw  to  the  termination  of  their 
course ;  the  little  hills  give  way  to  the  more  lofty 
and  prolonged  ridges;  and  the  valleys  are  wider, 
more  winding,  and  continuous."  From  Newtown- 
rMewari  to  DirHimrie,  me  roaa  conunues  to  Keep 
company  with  the  Strule, — here  changing  its  name 
to  the  Mourne ;  and  this  part  of  the  valley  of  that 
river,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  it  northward 
under  the  new  name  of  the  Foyle,  till  the  road  passes 
into  the  county  of  Londonderry,  displays  the  beauties 
of  luxuriance,  configuration,  and  grouping,  in  richer 
tints  and  with  more  brilliant  effect  than  probably 
any  other  stretch  of  valley  in  Ireland.  The  country 
immediately  around  Strabane  is  a  wide,  diversified, 
and  magnificent  portion  of  this  valley,  debouched 
upon  by  the  convergent  valley  of  the  Finn,  sur- 
rounded by  a  comparatively  distant  and  very  noble 
perspective  of  mountains,  and  possessing,  about  2 
miles  east  by  north  of  the  town,  a  height  of  969  feet 
in  altitude,  whose  summit  commands  a  minute  pan- 
oramic view  of  the  low  grounds,  and  a  well-denned 
prospect  of  the  environing  mountains,  and  of  several 
of  the  glens  and  vales  with  which  they  are  intersected. 
The  portion  of  the  great  mountain  district  of  the 
county  due  east  of  Newtown- Stewart,  and  northward 
thence  to  the  Sperrin  mountains,  is  singularly  char- 
acterized by  mingled  strength  and  beauty  of  scenery, 
and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  highland  scenery  of  Scotland, — par- 
ticularly to  that  of  some  of  the  glens  of  Perthshire, 
— yet  without  possessing  the  latter's  superb  acces- 
sory features  of  a  profusion  of  wood,  and  lacustrine 
expanses  of  isletcd  water.  The  most  southerly  of 
the  prolonged  glens  of  the  district  is  that  which 
possesses  the  romantically -situated  little  town  of 


Gortin,  and  is  screened  along  the  north  by  the  Mun- 
terlony  range  of  mountains,  and  brings  down  the 
Owenkillew  rivulet  westward  to  the  Strule  at  New- 
town- Stewart.  "  Among  the  cultivated  and  inhab- 
ited glens  which  branch  09*  the  valley  of  Gortin,  and 
run  through  this  district,  there  is  a  great  deed  of 
interesting  scenery.  Several  of  these  lateral  glens, 
with  their  accompanying  named  rivers,  extend  for 
many  miles ;  and,  as  they  are  mostly  traversed  by 
roads  leading  to  the  more  easterly  towns  in  the 
counties  of  Derry  and  Tyrone,  they  are  generally 
accessible ;  and  though  the  mountains  which  bound 
them  do  not  exceed  1,400  feet,  and  are  generally 
tame  in  their  outlines,  they  present,  particularly  in 
the  lateral  valleys,  gaps,  passes,  and  glens,  many 
picturesque  and  striking  scenes.    Connected  with 


the  above,  we  may  notice  the  long  and  interesting 
glen  which  lies  between  the  Munterlony  and  Sperrin 
mountains,  and  through  which  a  road  runs  from  New- 
town-Stewart to  Draperstown,  with  an  extension  to 
Strabane.  The  Sperrin  mountains  are  the  loftiest 
in  the  district,  and  they  are  much  more  continuous 
and  better  defined  than  the  parallel  ridge  of  Munter- 
lony."   See  Spbrrin. 

The  principal  hills  and  mountains  in  the  division 
of  the  county  east  of  the  Dublin  and  Londonderry 
mail -road,  and  south  of  the  glen  of  the  Owenkillew 
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river,  arc  a  neignt  4  miles  east-norto-cast  oi  Augn- 
nacloy,  635  feet  in  altitude  above  sea-level ;  a  height 
2  miles  north  of  Baliygawley,  863  feet ;  a  height  4} 
miles  east  of  Baliygawley,  404  feet ;  Shantavny, 
overhanging  the  mail-road  west-north-west  of  Bai. 
lygawlev,  1,035  feet;  Barbrack  mountain,  2}  miles 
south  of*  Pomeroy,  946  feet ;  a  height  4  miles  north- 
west of  Coal-Island,  330  feet;  a  height  4}  miles 
west-south-west  of  Cookstown,  771  feet ;  a  height 
2  miles  north-north- west  of  Pomeroy,  993  feet;  a 
height  5}  miles  north-west  of  Pomeroy,  911  feet; 
Mullaghcarn,  5  miles  north-east  of  Omagh,  1,778 
feet;  a  height  }  of  a  mile  south  of  Mullaghcarn. 
1,381  feet;  Firmount,  5  miles  north-north-west  of 
Cookstown,  1,188  feet  ;  Beleevnamore,  2  miles 
west  of  Firmount,  1,261  feet;  a  height,  lj  mile 
north-west  of  Beleevnamore,  559  feet ;  a  height  4 
miles  east  of  Gortin,  1,096  feet;  a  height  1J  mile 
south-south- west  of  Gortin,  1,370  feet;  and  Mary 
Gray,  1  mile  east-south-east  of  Newtown-Stewart, 
826  feet.  The  principal  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
division  of  the  county  east  of  the  Dublin  and  Lon- 
donderry mail-road,  "and  north  of  the  glen  of  the 
Owenkillew  river,  are  Broughderg.  6j  miles  east  ot 
Gortin.  1 ,088  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level ;  Slieve- 
more,  2  miles  north  by  east  of  Gortin,  1,262  feet ; 
Munterlony,  4  miles  east  of  Slievemore,  1,432  feet ; 
a  height  3 ;  miles  north  of  Gortin,  969  feet ;  a  height 
4  miles  north-west  of  Gortin,  617  feet  ;  Mullagh 
carb,  4  miles  north  of  Slievemore,  1,701  feet;  a 
height  1  mile  east  of  Mullaghcarb,  1,890  feet;  Straw 
mountain,  1}  mile  east  by  north  of  Mullaghcarb, 
2,085  feet ;  Dart  mountain,  on  the  boundary,  1  mile 
east  of  Straw  mountain,  1,612  feet;  a  height  on 
the  boundary,  l|  mile  east  of  Dart  mountain,  2.037 
feet ;  Sawel,  on  the  boundary,  2  miles  east  of  Dart 
mountain,  2,236  feet ;  Minard,  on  the  boundary,  2} 
miles  east  bv  north  of  Sawel,  1,550  feet;  a  height 
on  the  boundary,  1 1  mile  east  of  Minard,  2,064  feet ; 
Knockivoe.  east  by  north  of  Strabane,  869  feet ;  s 
height  2|  miles  south-east  of  Strabane,  1,094  feet; 
a  height  :»).  miles  east  of  Strabane,  1,343  feet;  Dut>- 
erton-hill,  overhanging  the  Foyle  at  the  north- west- 
ern extremity  of  the  county,  416  feet;  and  Slieve- 
kirk,  on  the  boundary,  4  miles  east  of  Dunertw-hill. 
1.225  feet.  The  principal  hills  and  mountainaTifbr 
division  of  the  county  west  of  the  Dublin  and  1« 
du-vderry  mail-road,  and  south  of  the  river  LM. 
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•  height  on  the  southern  houndary  4]  mile*  south 
of  Clobber,  1,255  feet  of  altitude  above  sen-level; 
a  height  on  the  boundary,  2  miles  south  bv  east  of 
Five.mihi.town,  683  feet;  Cole  mountain.  3  miles 
north  of  Five- mile-town,  920  feet ;  a  height  on  the 
boundary,  1|  mile  west-north-west  of  Cole,  1.031 
feet ;  a  height  on  the  boundary,  2  miles  south  of 
Trilliek,  1,016  feet ;  a  height  I  i  mile  north  bv  west 
of  Trilliek,  412  feet ;  a  height  2  miles  south  of  Fin. 
tona,  706  feet;  a  height  1*  mile  north  of  Fintona, 
401  feet;  DooUh  mountain,  ||  miles  south-south- 
west  of  Drumquin,  1,110  feet;  a  height  3  miles 
south  of  Drumquin,  960  feet;  a  height  3}  miles 
west-nsrth-west  of  Drumquin,  1,117  feet;  a  height 
on  the  boundary,  5}  miles  west  of  Drumquin,  §70 
feet ;  Bessy  Bell,  1  k  mile  south  by  west  of  New- 
town-Stewart, 1.386  feet ;  Meagnv,  4  miles  west  of 
Bessy  Bell,  808  feet;  Ardbarren,  2}  miles  south  of 
Castle-Derg,  628  feet ;  a  height  41  miles  west  of 
Castle- Derg.  541  feet;  Mullyfa,  5}  miles  west  of 
Killeter,  808  feet;  Altaraullen,  2  miles  north  of 
Mullyfa,  939  feet;  and  Croagh,  on  the  boundary, 
2*  miles  west-north- west  of  Aitamullen,  l.260feet. 


the  principal  bills  and  mountains  in  the  division 
.  of  the  Dublin  and  Londonderry  mail-road,  and 
north  of  the  river  Derg,  are  Brandy-hill,  2  miles 
north  by  west  of  Castle.  Derg,  601  feet  of  altitude 
above  sea4evd;  a  height  on  the  northern  boundary, 
24  miles  north  of  Castle-Derg,  603  feet;  a  height  6 
miles  north-west  of  Newtown-Stewart,  641  feet;  and 
a  height  1  mile  east  of  Clady,  473  feet. 

Waters.]— The  water  area  of  the  county,  as  ex- 
hibited  in  the  results  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  com- 
prises 21,000  acres,  39  perches  of  Lough  Neagh,  in 
the  parish  of  Ardboe;  322  acres,  22  perches  of  Lough 
Neagh,  in  the  parish  of  Ballinderry  ;  3,092  acres,  1 
rood,  9  perches  of  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  parish  of  Bally, 
clog;  2,940  acres,  2  roods,  38  perches  of  Lough  Neagh 
in  the  parish  of  Clonoe;  50  acres,  3  roods,  13  perches 
of  Lough  Rogan,  in  the  parish  of  Donaghendry ;  78 
acres,  2  roods,  7  perches  of  Lough  Fea,  in  the  parish 
of  Lissan ;  29  acres,  1  rood,  20  perches  of  the  river 
Black  water,  in  the  parish  of  Clonoe ;  140  acres,  26 
perches  of  unspecified  denomination,  in  the  parish  of 
Aghaloo  ;  127  acres,  1  rood,  10  perches  in  the  parish 
of  Clonfeacle ;  13  acres,  3  roods,  7  perches  in  the 
parish  of  Desertcreight ;  140  26  perches  in 

the  parish  of  Donaghmore ;  15  acres,  2  roods,  11 
perches  in  the  parish  of  Drumglass;  28  acres,  2 
roods,  33  perches  in  the  parish  of  Kildress ;  36  acres, 
32  perches  in  the  parish  of  Killyman ;  26  acres,  9 
perches  in  the  parish  of  Tullynisken  ;  60  acres,  3 
roods,  23  perches  in  the  parish  of  Carnteel ;  27  acres, 
18  perches  in  the  parish  of  Agbalurcher ;  213  acres, 

1  rood,  6  perches  in  the  parish  of  Clogher;  5  acres, 
3  roods,  35  perches  in  the  parish  of  Errigal-K.ee- 
rogue;  51  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches  in  the  parish 
of  Errigal-Trough ;  537  acres,  1  rood,  36  perches 
in  the  parish  ofArdstraw;  150  acres,  2  roods.  9 
perches  in  the  parish  of  Upper  Badoney  ;  178  acres, 

2  roods,  4  perches  in  the  parish  of  Lower  Badoney ; 
103  acres,  3  roods.  19  perches  in  the  parish  of  Camus ; 
202  acres,  14  perches  in  the  Strabane  section  of  the 
parish  of  Cappagh  ;  154  acres.  1  rood,  26  perches  in 
the  parish  of  Donagheady ;  56  acres,  3  roods,  34 
perches  in  the  parish  of  Leckpatrick  ;  3  acres,  1 
rood,  19  perches  in  the  Strabane  section  of  the  parish 
of  Termonmaguirk ;  99  acres,  1  root),  25  perches  in 
the  parish  of  Urney ;  64  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches 
in  the  Omagh  section  of  the  parish  of  Cappagh  ;  31 
acres  3  rood*.  33  perches  in  the  parish  of  Clogherny; 
42  acres,  21  perches  in  the  parish  of  Dromore  ;  161 
acres,  2  roods,  28  perches  in  the  parish  of  Drum, 
ragh  ;  30  acres  in  the  parish  of  Kilskeery  ;  22  acres, 
1  rood,  14  perches  in  the  parish  of  East  LanghVId; 


175  acres,  3  roods,  31  perches  in  the  parish  of  West 
Langficld ;  76  acres,  3  roods,  21  perches  in  the  parish 
of  Skirts  of  Urney  and  Ardstraw;  288  acres,  34 
perches  in  the  pansh  of  Termonamongan  ;  and  271 
acres,  38  perches  in  the  Omagh  section  of  the  parish 
of  Termonmaguirk.  Among  the  numerous  small 
lakes  of  the  county  are'  Loughs  Fingroan,  Carn, 
Patrick,  Muck,  Lee,  Cor,  Braden,  Annagh,  Maghera, 
Mulken,  Nageera,  Any,  Doo,  Lack,  Bwee,  Ayelvin, 
Chill,  Nakinroey.  Tusker,  Sal  lag  h,  Ahull,  and  Harry, 
in  the  barony  of  Omagh;  and  Loughs  Maghera, 


Moor,  Ash,  Catherine,  and  Funny,  in  the  barony  of 
Strabane.  The  only  navigations  on  the  boundaries, 
or  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  are  those  of  Lough 
Neagh,  of  the  canal  from  Coal- Island  to  the  river 
Blackwater,  and  of  the  river  Black  water  from  Lough 
Neagh  to  the  commencement  of  the  Ulster  canal. 
The  river  Blackwater  rises  near  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  county,  a  little  north  of  Five-mile-town, 
and  flows  along  the  southern  border,  past  Clogher 
and  Aughnacloy,  and  along  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern boundary,  past  Caledon,  Benburb,  and  Moy, 
to  the  south-west  corner  of  Lough  Neagh.  The 
Torrent  river,  the  only  considerable  tributary  of  the 
Blackwater  within  Tyrone,  rises  on  the  south.west 
side  of  Bartack  mountain,  and  flows  very  sinuously 
eastward,  past  the  villages  of  Castle-Caulfield,  Don- 
aghmore, and  Coal- Island.  The  Ballinderry  river 
rises  in  the  moorland  region,  in  the  western  margin 
of  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  5  miles  north  of  Pome- 
roy ;  and  flows  eastward,  along  the  northern  border, 
past  Cookstown,  and  along  the  northern  boundary, 
pa«t  Coagh,  to  Lough  Neagh.  The  Tullyclea  or 
Ballinamallard  rivulet  drains  the  district  on  the 
south-western  border  around  the  village  of  Trilliek, 
into  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  toward  Lower  Lough 
Erne.  All  the  other  streams  of  the  county  consist 
of  the  head. waters  and  forming. tributaries  of  the 
river  Foyle;  they  comprise  all  that  great  river's 
affluents  of  any  consequence  except  the  Finn;  and 
they  are  noticed,  with  sufficient  detail,  in  the  article 
Foyle:  which  see.  The  county  of  Tyrone  thus 
comprehends  a  small  district  within  the  basin  of  the 
Erne,  a  large  district  within  the  basin  of  Lough 
Neagh,  and  a  still  larger  district  within  the  basin  of 
the  Foyle. 

Mineral*.]  _  Granitic  rocks  form  a  district  of 
country  about  19  statute  miles  in  length,  and  2J  or 
3  in  mean  breadth,  extending  west-south- westward 
from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county.  A 
formation  of  mica  slate,  with  interspersed  nodules  of 
primitive  limestone,  occupies  a  large  district  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  the  county,  measuring  30 
statute  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  7  to  22  in 
breadth,  but  lying  in  strict  continuation  with  a  still 
more  extensive  tract  in  the  counties  of  Londonderry 
and  Donegal.  Crystalline  greenstone  rock  occupies 
a  district  in  the  north-east,  measuring  21 
miles  in  length  west-south-westward,  an 
6  in  breadth,  lying  immediately  north  of  the  / 
rocks,  and  extending  at  its  east  end  6  miles  into  the 
county  of  Londonderry.  Tabular  trap,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  vast  region  of  the  same  rock  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Londonderry  and  Antrim,  constitutes  a  dis- 
trict of  7|  miles  by  5}  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  county,  a  little  north-east  of  Stewartstowu, 
but  is,  to  a  great  extent,  as  round  the  margin  of  the 
tabular  trap  region  of  Antrim,  overlaid  with  a  for- 
mation of  lias  green  sand  and  chalk.  Rocks  of  old 
red  sandstone  and  sandstone-conglomerate  constitute 
a  great  central  district  of  the  county,  extending  36 
statute  miles  westward,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
about  10  miles,  and  continued  into  the  county  of 
Fermanagh  down  to  the  east  side  of  Lower  Lough 
Erne ;  and  they  also  constitute  a  very  narrow  belt 
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along  the  south  side  of  the  mica  slate  district,  mi- 
demeath  a  district  of  yellow  sandstone,  and  con- 
tinued westward  into  the  county  of  Donegal.  A 
formation  of  millstone  grit,  including  white  sandstone 
and  shale,  with  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  coal,  con- 
stitute  a  district  of  5  statute  miles  by  4,  lying  be- 
tween the  village  of  Drumquin  and  the  boundary, 
and  continued  with  slender  breadth  into  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh  down  to 
near  the  shore  of  Lower  Lough  Erne.  Rocks  of 
yellow  sandstone  and  sandstone-conglomerate  consti- 
tute one  district  of  18  statute  miles  westward,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  W  t o  :i  miles,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
the  mica  slate  district  between  Strahane  and  New- 
town-Stewart ;  a  second  district  of  28  statute  miles 
westward,  with  a  breadth  of  from  1  £  mile  to  5  miles, 
between  Newtown-Stewart  and  Omagh,  immediately 
south  of  the  slender  belt  of  old  red  sandstone  rock, 
and  continued  in  very  slender  breadth  8  miles  within 
the  south-east  margin  of  the  county  of  Donegal;  a 
third  district,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clogher,  extending  1 1  statute  miles 
south-westward,  with  a  breadth  of  from  1 1  mile  to 
2^  miles  ;  continued  partly  into  the  county  of  Mon- 
aghan,  and  largely  into  the  county  of  Fermanagh  to 
the  vicinity  of  Maguire's- Bridge  and  Lisnaskea ;  a 
fourth  district  of  4  statute  miles  by  from  1|  to  2}, 
extending  south-south-westward,  in  the  south-east- 
ern border  a  little  east  of  Aughnacloy ;  and  a  fifth 
district  of  about  13  or  14  square  miles,  lying  partly 
around  Cookstown,  but  ehiefly  extending  south- 
westward  from  that  town.  Rocks  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  exhibiting  some  diversity  of  character, 
constitute  a  great  district  in  the  south  of  the  county, 
30  statute  miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  1 1  in 
breadth,  extending  west-south-westward  from  the 
coal,  the  new  red  sandstone  ami  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Lough  Neagh,  isolating  the 
third  and  the  fourth  tracts  of  yellow  sandstone  for- 
mation, and  passing,  at  its  west  end  and  with  its 
greatest  breadth,  into  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
there  to  be  connected  with  the  vast  central  fla-tz 
limestone  plain  of  Ireland.  A  coal  formation,  con- 
taining workable  beds  of  coal,  and  sometimes  termed 
the  Ulster  coalfield,  constitutes  a  district  of  about  5 
statute  miles  by  from  1^  mile  to  4  miles,  lying  around 
the  village  of  Coal- Island,  and  south-westward  thence 
to  the  vicinity  of  Dungannon,  and  another  but  very 
tiny  district,  lying  about  5  miles  north  of  Coal- Island. 
A  formation  of  new  red  sandstone  and  red  marl  con- 
stitutes a  district  of  about  7  square  miles  on  the 
north-eastern  boundary,  immediately  west  of  the 
tabular  trap  and  lias  green  sand  formations ;  and  an- 
other district  of  26  statute  miles  by  from  1 }  mile  to 
4  miles,  extending  south-south-westward  from  the 
tabular  trap  formation  to  the  vicinity  of  Caledon, 
and  slightly  continued,  in  the  southern  part  of  its 
breadth,  across  the  Black  water,  into  the  county  of 
Armagh.  A  formation  of  lias  green  sand  and  chalk 
overlies  the  tabular  trap  in  the  north-east  to  the  ex- 
tent, but  interruptedly,  of  about  5  statute  miles  by 
4.  A  tertiary  formation,  composed  of  alternations 
of  white,  brown,  and  greenish  blue  clay,  with  white 
and  grey  sand  and  irregular  beds  of  lignite  or  wood- 
coal,  and,  on  the  margin  of  Lough  Neagh,  with  de- 
posits of  silicified  wood,  constitutes  a  district  of  8 
statute  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  6  in  breadth, 
extending  southward  along  Lough  Neagh,  and  con- 
tinued slightly  on  the  north  into  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  largely  on  the  south  into  the  county 
of  Armagh. 

The  coal  formation,  greatly  the  most  interesting 
of  the  formations  which  we  have  enumerated,  was 
officially  reported  on  as  follows  in  1838: — "This  ; 
district,  which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Dungannon, 


it  years,  very  extensive  worxings  nave  own 
on  this  bed  by  the  London  Hibernian  Mining 
tany,  but,  unfortunately,  the  speculation  has 
itherto  proved  remunerative.    The  company, 


in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  though  very  small,  is  much 
richer,  that  is,  it  contains  a  greater  number  of  valu- 
able beds  of  coal,  than  any  other  in  Ireland.  At 
present  nine  workable  seams  are  known,  which  vary 
from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thickness.  In  I' 
as  well  as  in  all  the  others,  the  limestone  »ul 
is  succeeded  by  a  succession  of  black  shale,  with 
argillaceous  ironstone  and  occasional  beds  of  sand- 
stone ;  the  whole  series  amounting  to  a  thickness  of 
about  500  feet.  The  first  or  lowest  bed  of  coal 
which  succeeds  it,  and  which  has  been  worked  at 
Drumglass  colliery,  one  mile  north  of  Dungannon.  is 
slaty  and  impure,  and  varies  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  thickness.  Above  it  is  a  bed  of  coal  four  feet 
six  inches  thick,  of  excellent  quality.  Within  the 
last  14  years,  very  extensive  workings  have  been 
made  on  this  bed  by 
Company, 
not  hit 

however,  still  persevere,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  enterprise  will  at  length  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. At  Coal-Island,  three  miles  north  of  Drum- 
glass,  six  beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  and 
worked  with  various  success  within  the  last  century  ; 
and  a  very  deep  pit  is  now  being  sunk  by  the  Coil- 
Island  Coal  Company  at  Annauhcr,  on  the  dip  of 
the  uppermost  bed  of  coal,  which  is  nine  feet  in 
thickness.  Unfortunately,  the  stratification  of  thU 
district  is  so  much  distributed  and  dislocated  by 
faults,  that  the  extent  of  coal  commanded  by  each 
pit  is  usually  very  much  circumscribed  ;  and  this 
circumstance,  when  coupled  with  the  soft  and  inco- 
herent nature  of  the  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone  which 
accompany  the  coal,  has  added  so  much  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  working  it,  that  the  mining  ad- 
venturers have  rarely  derived  any  considerable  pro- 
fit. The  Tyrone  coal  district  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  strata  belonging  to  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation,  whose  strata  rest  conformably  on 
those  belonging  to  the  coal  series.  On  the  lands  of  An- 
naghone  and  Templerce,  situated  5  miles  to  the  north 
of  Coal- Island,  a  very  small  coal  district,  containing 
two  workable  beds  of  coal,  were  discovered  many 
years  since,  and  extensive  coal  workings  were  made 
on  the  uppermost  of  these  beds,  which  was  nine  feet 
thick  and  of  excellent  quality;  but  the  coalfield 
was  so  small,  that  the  whole  wu>  soon  wrought,  a:  : 
the  works  abandoned.  Some  trials  have  lately  been 
made  on  the  second  or  undermost  bed,  which  is  two 
feet  in  thickness;  but  not  proving  remunerative,  they 
have  also  been  abandoned.  The  coal  of  the  Tyrone 
coal  district  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Ayrshire.  It 
burns  swiftly,  and  leaves  a  considerable  residuum  of 
yellowish  white  ashes." 

Agriculture.]— In  consequence  of  the  characteris- 
tic configuration  of  the  county,  the  soils  of  the  low 
grounds  consist,  in  a  large  degree,  of  the  detritus  of 
the  rocks  of  the  hills  and  mountains ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  diversity  of  the  geognostic  for- 
mation of  the  uplands,  the  soils  are  exceedingly 
various.  Yet,  in  a  general  view,  reclaimed  moor  or 
bog  may  be  exhibited  as  the  prevailing  soil  of  the 
arable  lands  in  the  great  central  district  of  the 
county,  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  on  the  skirts  of  the 
hill  and  mountain  flanks  of  many  of  the  glens  and 
vales,  and  a  loam  of  diversified  character,  but,  to  a 
large  extent,  light  and  friable,  over  the  rich  fertile 
grounds  of  the  south  and  east.  Much  of  the  land  in 
the  valleys  is  occasionally  flooded  and  greatly  dam- 
aged by  the  rivers;  yet  only  a  comparatively  small 
aggregate  of  the  lands  which  lie  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  freshets  is  spouty.  moras  sy,  or  in  any  other  way 
naturally  wet.  "  Few  farmers  hold  a  larger  quantity 
of  land  than  40  or  50  Irish  acres.  The  average  size 
of  tillage  farms  is  about  12  Irish  acres.    The  dairy 
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unci  sheep  produce  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
tillage,  there  being  but  little  dairying  and  few  sheep. 
There  are  no  mountain  dairy  farms.    A  few  of  the 
fanners  hare  the  appearance  of  respectability,  and 
are  intelligent  for  their  situation ;  but  the  generality 
of  them  are  indifferently  off,  and  inferior  to  the 
farmer*  in  Down  and  Armagh.    In  the  produce  of 
erorn  and  butter,  the  increase  has  been  considerable, 
but  in  cheese  very  little.    Some  few  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing rotation  or crops : — In  the  first  year,  potatoes, 
for  which  the  ground  is  manured ;  in  the  second  year, 
barley,  oats,  or  flax,  with  clover  or  grass  seeds ;  in 
the  third  year,  the  clover  is  mown;  and  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  years,  they  sow  oats ;  then  their  land  is  al- 
lowed to  rest  for  two  or  three  years  in  grass.  But 
the  larger  proportion  of  farmers  use  the  destructive 
rotation  of— in  the  first  year,  potatoes  (manured), 
and  in  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years, 
oats;  after  which  they  let  it  rest  for  two  or  three 
years  under  spontaneous  production,  or  at  least  with 
the  assistance  of  what  tbev  call  '  white  grass'  (He- 
litis  Lanatus),  and  from  this  treatment  they  have  of 
course  a  miserable  pasture.    There  is  very  little 
wheat  grown.   It  is  usual  to  weed  the  corn  crops  in 
June  and  July  ;  the  cost  of  weeding  depends  upon 
the  foulness  of  the  crop.    The  seed  of  oat*  is  some- 
times washed  previously  to  sowing,  but  this  is  very 
rarely  done.   The  quantity  of  seed  in  general  is  re- 
gulated by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of 
•  need  sown ;  on  this  subject,  the  farmer  is  guided  by 
a  proper  judgment.     While  the  crop  is  growing, 
weeding  and  rolling  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 
The  peasantry  are  in  most  cases  obliged  to  give  duty 
days,  but  no  considerable  loss  arises  from  thi*  prac- 
tice, as  their  families  are  at  liberty  to  cut  their  own 
com,  and  they  themselves  are  able  to  give  two  days 
in  the  week  to  their  own  concerns.    The  peasantry 
generally  contrive  to  get  their  own  little  patches  of 
grain  sown  at  a  proper  time ;  there  will  of  course  be 
some  exceptions.    Much  of  their  corn  is  threshed 
immediately  after  it  is  cut,  owing  to  the  pressure 
from  their  landlords.    From  the  momentary  pres- 
sure on  the  market,  the  peasant  sometimes  loses  and 
sometimes  gains,  according  as  the  price  may  rise  or 
fall ;  if  the  price  should  remain  stationary,  be  is  a 
Kainer,  because  be  saves  the  loss  in  weight  and  the 
loss  by  destruction  from  vermin ;  the  straw  when 
thus  threshed  is  not  considered  as  good  for  the 
cattle  as  if  it  were  threshed  according  as  they  may 
want  it.    Landlords  do  not  take  corn  in  payment  of 
reut.    There  are  only  a  few  patches  of  clover  and 
vetches.    The  plants  most  usually  cultivated  arc 
potatoes  and  oats.    A  more  prolific  species  of  pota- 
toes called  '  cups,'  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago, 
which  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
country  generally.    This  description  of  potatoe  is 
found  to  produce  well  with  less  manure,  so  that 
the  farmers  say,  the  cups  have  driven  hunger  out 
of  Ireland.     The  peasantry  are  very  ignorant  of 
any  alternation  of  green  and  grain  crops.    Very  few 
of  the  peasantry  cultivate  artificial  grasses ;  some, 
however,  cultivate  a  little  clover  and  white  grass, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  rye-grass  (Lolium).  The 
peasant  or  cottier  consumes  the  whole  produce  of  his 
potatoe  crops,  which  is  often  insufficient  for  his  sup- 
port.   The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  increased; 
but  there  baa  been  no  introduction  of  artificial  man- 
ure or  peat  which  could  bave  given  rise  to  this  in- 
crease, neither  has  the  house-feeding  of  cattle  be- 
come more  general,  and  burning  of  land  is  not  prac- 
tised here.    Very  few  of  the  small  farmers  possess 
orchards ;  some  have  a  few  greens  in  their  gardens. 
The  butter  produced  is  of  second  quality,  and  is 
packed  not  after  one,  but  after  successive  churning*. 
1  he  mode  of  saving  it  is  improved.    There  is  very  ; 


little  cheese  made."— In  1841.  the  number  of  farm*, 
within  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  of  from  1 
acre  to  5  acres  in  extent,  was  14,555 ;  of  from  5  to 
15  acres.  14.671 ;  of  from  15  to  SO  acres.  3,776;  and 
of  upward*  of  30  acres,  1, 130 ; — and  within  the  civic 
districts  of  the  county,  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acre*. 
140;  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  79;  of  from  15  to  30 
acres,  13;  and  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  10.  In  the 
same  voar,  there  were,  in  the  entire  county,  23,799 
male  farmers  of  upward*  of  15  years  of  age,  3  male 
farmers  of  less  than  15  years  of  age,  503  female 
farmers  of  upwards  of  15  years  of  age,  34,547  male 
servants  and  labourers  above  15  years  of  age,  4,025 
male  servants  and  labourers  below  15  years  of  age, 
7^-4  female  servants  and  labourers  above  15  years  of 
age,  104  female  servants  and  labourers  below  15 
years  of  age,  152  ploughmen,  149  gardeners,  2  grn- 
riers,  314  male  herds  above  15  year*  of  age,  1,936 
male  herds  below  15  years  of  age,  118  female  herds 
above  15  years  of  age,  887  female  herd*  below  15 
years  of  age,  36  made  care-takers,  5  female  care- 
takers, 7  land-agents,  68  land-stewards,  18  game- 
keepers, and  17  dairy-keepers. 

Live  Stock.]— The  Irish  breed  of  sheep,  long-leg- 
ged and  flat-sided,  are  the  sort  generally  in  use ;  and 
they  have  not,  in  even  the  slightest  degree,  been  im- 
proved. Most  of  the  farmers  are  ignorant  of  even 
the  very  existence  of  any  other  breed ;  and,  though 
they  knew  of  both  the  existence  and  the  attainable- 
ness  of  a  better  breed,  are  too  poor  to  procure  it. 
The  price  of  wool  is  usually  from  lid.  to  13d.  per 
pound.  The  Irish  breed  of  cattle  also  is  in  general 
use,  and  has  not  been  improved.  A  good  bull  costs 
from  £4  to  £5 ;  and  a  good  breeding  cow,  from  £4 
to  £7.  Tbe  fattening  of  cattle  is  not  practised.  A 
cow  of  tbe  best  description  gives  15  quarts  of  milk 
for  a  few  weeks  after  calving,  and  produces  during 
the  year  from  60  to  70  lbs.  of  butter.  The  horses 
are  of  an  useful  kind,  and  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
farms  and  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  pigs  are 
of  a  good  description. — In  1841,  the  live  stock, 
within  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  consisted,  on 
farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  of  701  horses 
and  mules,  77  asses,  3,940  cattle,  756  sheep,  3,908 
pigs,  and  47,708  poultry  ;  on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to 
5  acres,  3,182  horses  and  mules,  223  asses,  15,034 
cattle,  3,589  sheep,  6,424  nigs,  and  66,845  poultry ; 
on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  10,096  horses  and 
mules,  148  asses,  31,121  cattle,  7,964  sheep.  12,435 
pigs,  and  108,621  poultry  ;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30 
acres,  4,712  horses  and  mules,  11  asses,  16,579  cat- 
tle, 5,058  sheep,  5,322  pigs,  and  44,988  poultry ;  and 
on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  2,570  horses  and 
mules,  16  asses,  10.738  cattle,  6,914  sheep,  2,097 
pigs,  and  18,897  poultry.  The  totals  of  these  classes 
of  live  stock,  together  with  their  respective  esti- 
mated value,  were21,2<il  horses  and  mules,  £170,  088; 
475  asses.  £475;  77.412  cattle,  £503,178;  24,281 
sheep,  £26,709;  30.276  pigs,  £37,845;  and  288,059 
poultry,  £7,201 .  Grand  total  of  estimated  value  of 
live  stock  in  tbe  rural  districts,  £745,496.  In  tbe 
same  year,  the  live  stock,  in  the  civic  districts,  con- 
sisted, on  farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  of 
257  horses  and  mules,  331  cattle,  66  sheen,  647  pigs, 
and  1,362  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5 
acres,  28  horses  and  mules,  129  cattle,  6  sheep,  63 
pigs,  and  277  poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres, 
53  horses  and  mules,  131  cattle,  10  sheep,  49  pigs, 
and  279  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres, 
14  horses  and  mules,  61  cattle,  13  sheep,  20  pigs, 
and  142  poultry;  and  on  farm*  of  upwards  of  30  acres, 
23  horses  and  mules,  49  cattle,  9  sheep,  25  pigs,  and 
160  poultry.  Tbe  totals  of  these  classes  of  live  stock, 
together  with  their  respective  estimated  value,  were 
375  horses  and  mules,  £3,000;  701  cattle,  £4.556  ; 
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104  sheep.  £114;  804  pigt,  XI  ,005;  and  2,220  poul- 
try, £56.  Grand  total  of  estimated  value  of  live 
•tock  in  the  civic  district*,  £8,731. 

Woods.l-lhe  plantation*  within  the  countv,  in 
1841,  consisted  of  468  acres  and  10.210  detached  trees 
of  oaks,  108  acres  and  19,690  detached  trees  of  ash, 
20  nrres  and  4,300  detached  trees  of  elm,  48  acres 
and  28,257  detached  trees  of  beech.  409  acres  and 
52.222  detached  trees  of  fir,  9.007  acres  and  300.580 
detached  trees  of  mixed  plantations,  and  1,261  acres 
and  12.019  detached  trees  of  orchards.  Total  of 
acres  of  continuous  woods,  11,980;  total  number  of 
detached  trees,  427,338, — equivalent  to  2,671  acres; 
grand  total  of  plantations,  14,652  acres.  Of  the 
continuous  woods,  there  were  planted  previous  to 
1791.  367  acres  of  oak,  75  of  ash,  12  of  beech,  45  of 
fir,  2,141  of  mixed  plantations,  and  168  of  orchards; 
between  1791  and  1800,  4  acres  of  oak,  5  of  ash,  1 
of  beech,  5  of  fir,  1,575  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
279  of  orchards ;  between  1801  and  1810,  3  acres  of 
oak,  8  of  asb.  6  of  elm,  I  of  beech,  36  of  fir,  1,091 
of  mixed  plantations,  and  142  of  orchards;  between 
1811  and  1820.  5  acres  of  ash.  1  of  beech,  110  of  fir, 
978  of  mixed  plantations,  and  185  of  orchards;  be- 
tween 1821  and  1830,  31  acres  of  oak,  6  of  ash, 
10  of  elm,  27  of  beech.  97  of  fir,  1,717  of  mixed 
plantations,  and  210  of  orchards;  between  1831 
and  1840,  63  acres  of  oak.  9  of  ash,  4  of  elm,  6 
of  beech,  116  of  fir,  2,165  of  mixed  plantations, 
and  210  of  orchards.  '1  he  principal  sheets  or 
masses  of  wood  within  the  barony  of  Dungannon, 
are  in  Killymoon  demesne,  adjoining  Cookstown ;  in 
the  demesne  of  Seelart-Hall,  in  the  parishes  of  Bal- 
lyclog  and  Ardboe ;  in  the  demesne  of  Oakland*,  its 
the  parish  of  Kildress ;  in  the  demesne  of  Wellbrook, 
parish  of  Kildress ;  in  the  demesne  of  Lissan,  parish 
of  Lissan ;  in  the  demesne  of  Pomeroy,  parishes  of 
Pomeroy  and  Descrtcreight;  in  the  demesne  of 
Loughry,  parishes  of  Descrtcreight  and  Dcrryloran ; 


in  the  demesne  of  Lisdhu,  parish  of  Tullynisken  ;  in 
the  wood  of  Belville,  parish  of  Clonoe;  in  the  glebe 
of  Killory,  parish  of  Clonoe;  in  the  demesne  of 


Northland,  adjoining  the  town  of  Dungannon;  in  the 
demesne  of  Roxborough-castle,  adjacent  to  Moy  .  j 
and  in  the  wood  of  Bantry,  parishes  of  Clonfeacle 
and  Aghaloo.  The  principal  within  the  barony  of 
Clogher,  are  in  the  episcopal  demesne,  adjoining  the 
town  of  Clogher ;  in  the  demesne  of  Aughcr-castle, 
adjoining  the  town  of  Augher;  in  the  demesne  of 
Favour-Royal,  parishes  of  Carnteel,  Errigal- Trough, 
and  Errigal- Keerogue  ;  in  the  demesne  of  Ballygaw- 
ley,  parish  of  Errigal- Keerogue ;  in  the  demesne  of 
Cecil,  parish  of  Clogher ;  in  the  demesne  of  Cork- 
ree  vy ,  adjacent  to  Five-mile-town ;  and  in  the  demesne 
of  Derryhard,  parish  of  Donaghcavey.  The  principal 
within  the  barony  of  Omagh,  are  in  the  demesne  of 
Hazel-hill,  parish  of  Termonmaguirk ;  in  the  de- 
mesne of  Seskinore,  parish  of  Clogherney ;  in  the  de- 
mesne of  Greenmount,  parishes  of  Clogherney  and 
Clogher;  in  the  demesne  of  Newgrore,  parish  of 
Drurnragh  ;  and  in  the  demesne  of  Relagh,  parish  of 
Kilskeery.  And  the  principal  within  the  barony  of 
Strabane,  are  in  the  demesne  of  Factory-lodge,  par- 
ish of  Cappagh;  in  the  demesne  of  Earlsgift,  parish 
of  Donagheady  ;  in  the  demesne  of  Silverbrook,  par- 
ish of  Donagheady  ;  in  the  demesne  of  Urney,  parish 
of  Urney;  in  the  demesne  of  Holly-hill,  pansh  of 
Leckpatrick  ;  in  the  demesne  of  Barou's-Court,  par- 
ish of  Ardstraw  ;  and  in  the  demesne  of  Mountjoy- 
Forest,  in  the  northern  vicinity  of  Omagh  ; — and  the 
two  last  of  the*e  are  considerably  the  most  extensive 
in  the  county. 

Manufacture*  and  Trade."] — The  statistics  of  oc- 
cupations, as  exhibited  in  the  Cen-us  of  1841,  afford 
the  best  means  of  estimating  the  classifications  and 


probable  amount  of  productive  industry  ;  and  these 
statistics  may  be  fully  seen  in  the  following  digest : — 
Fishermen,  45;  millers,  192;  maltster,  1 ;  brewer*, 
7 ;  distillers,  4;  bakers,  170;  confectioners.  22;  to- 
bacco-twisters, 7;  fishmongers,  15;  egg-dealers,  92  ; 
fruiterers,  9 ;  cattle-dealers,  27 ;  horse-dealers,  3  ; 
pig-jobbers,  9 ;  corn-dealers,  9 ;  butter-merchant,  1  ; 
huxtcrs  and  provision-dealers,  35;  butchers,  268; 
poulterer,  1;  victuallers,  13;  grocers,  193;  tobac- 
conists, 7;  wine-merchants,  4;  flax-dressers.  6UJ; 
carders,  69;  spinners  of  flax,  9,278;  spinners  of 
wool,  1,392 ;  spinners  of  unspecified  classes,  36,066  ; 
winders  and  warpers,  165;  factory  workers,  177; 
wool-dresser,  1 ;  weavers  of  cotton,  46 ;  weavers  of 
linen,  2,676;  weavers  of  woollen,  63;  weavers  of 
fringe,  2;  weavers  of  unspecified  classes,  8,586; 
manufacturer  of  cotton,  1 ;  manufacturers  of  linen, 
10;  bleachers,  84;  dyers,  18;  clothiers,  16;  cloth- 
finishers,  28;  calico-printer,  1;  skinners,  10;  cur- 
riers, 22 ;  tanners,  9 ;  brogue-makers,  27 ;  boot  and 
shoemakers,  1,630;  tailors,  1,104;  sempstresses 
1.158;  dress-makers,  1,338;  milliners,  113;  lace- 
workers.  7  ;  stay-makers,  15;  comb- maker*,  2;  knit- 
ters, 402;  hatters,  51;  bonnet-makers,  166;  cap- 
maker, 1 ;  glovers,  6;  button-makers,  7  ;  hair-dre**- 
ers  and  barbers,  8;  umbrella-maker,  I  ;  blacking- 
makers,  5 ;  leather-dealers,  3 ;  flax-dealers,  7  ;  wool- 
dealer,  1  ;  hosiers,  3;  haberdashers,  45;  linen-dra- 
pers, 2;  linen-merchants,  23;  yarn-dealers,  12; 
woollen-drapers,  73  ;  venders  of  soft  goods,  40;  rag 
and  bone  dealers,  48;  architects,  4;  builders,  10;  * 
brick-makers,  '20;  potters,  30;  stone-cutters,  141  ; 
lime-burners,  17;  bricklayers,  13;  stone-masons, 
C01  ;  slaters,  54 ;  thatchers,  54 ;  plasterers,  28 ;  pa- 
vier,  I  j  quarrymen,  15;  sawyers,  128;  carpenters, 
1,191  ;  cart-makers,  28;  cabinet-makers,  49;  wood- 
polisber,  1 ;  coopers,  265;  turners,  17;  mill-wrights., 
32;  wheel- wrights,  154;  ship-wrights,  7;  boot-tree 
and  last  makers,  2;  pump-borers,  2;  lath-splitters, 
2;  reed-makers,  83;  shuttle-maker,  I  ;  basket-mak- 
ers, 28;  broom-makers,  39;  miners,  171  :  iron-foun- 
der, 1 ;  blacksmiths.  781 ;  farrier,  1 ;  white-smiths. 
52 ;  nailers,  215 ;  cutlers,  2 ;  gunsmiths,  1 1 ;  braziers 
and  copper-smiths,  1 1  ;  pin-makers,  2  ;  bell-bangers, 
2;  gas-fitters,  3;  coach-smiths,  4;  plumbers,  29; 
tin  plate- workers,  22;  tinkers,  13;  machine-makers, 
25;  watchmakers,  31 ;  goldsmith,  silversmith,  and 
jeweller,  1  ;  coach  and  car  makers,  22 ;  saddlers, 
101  ;  whip-makers,  3 ;  rope-makers,  22 ;  paper-mak- 
ers, 18;  letter-press  printers,  25;  bookbinders,  2; 
carpet- weaver,  1 ;  chandlers  and  soap-boilers,  36 ; 
painters  and  glaziers,  102;  net-makers,  10;  sieve- 
makers,  6 ;  upholsterer,  1  ;  print-cutter,  1 ;  civil  en- 
gineers. 2;  land-surveyors,  25;  measurers,  2;  road 
contractors  and  makers,  10;  bird-dealer,  I  ;  delph 
and  china  dealers,  15;  stationers,  6;  booksellers  and 
stationers,  8 ;  timber-merchant,  1 ;  turf-dealer,  1  . 
ironmongers,  25;  merchants  of  unspecified  classes. 
108 ;  dealers  of  unspecified  classes,  500 ;  shopkeeper* 
of  unspecified  classes,  138;  shop  assistants,  233; 
tradesman  of  unspecified  classes,  1  ;  and  apprentices 
of  unspecified  classes,  18. 

Fnir$.~\  —  The  following  are  the  principal  fairs 
held  within  the  county  of  Tyrone: — Altmore,  Jure 
15,  July  15,  Aug.  15.  and  Sept.  15;  Augher,  March 
28,  May  12,  Aug.  14,  and  Nov.  12;  Aughnacloy, 
first  Wednesday  in  every  month  ;  Ballinahatty,  Feb. 
12,  June  26.  Oct.  11,  and  Dec.  5;  Ballygawley,  first 
Friday  in  every  month ;  Beragh,  first  Monday  in 
every  month ;  Caledon,  second  Saturday  in  every 
month ;  Castlecaulfield,  second  Mondav  in  every 
month;  Carnteel,  Feb.  13,  March  11,  April  5.  May 
26,  July  27,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  19.  Oct.  24.  and  Nov. 
27 ;  Castlederg.  first  Friday  in  every  month  ;  Clady, 
May  16,  and  Nov.  16;  Clogher,  twentieth  of  every 
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mo'  th  ;  May  2,  and  Juty  26 ;  Coagb,  second  Friday 
in  every  month  ;  Cuokstown,  first  8aturday  in  every 
mouth  ;  Domighmore,  first  Tuesday  in  every  month; 
Dunnamanna,  twenty-seventh  of  every  month ;  Donn- 
lyloitg,  Aug.  12;  Dromare,  Feb.  1,  March  17.  May 
1,  June  5  and  24,  August  I,  Sept.  29.  Nov.-  1,  and 
Dec  26;  Drumquin.  hut  Thursday  of  every  month; 
Dungannon,  first  Thursday  in  every  month;  Fin- 
tona,  twenty-second  of  every  month,  Jan.  1,  May  4, 
and  Oct.  30 ;  Five-mile- town,  Jan.  23,  March  25, 
June  1,  and  Aug.  19;  Gortin,  first  Wednesday  in 
every  month  ;  Killeter,  twenty-first  of  every  mouth  ; 
Mounttield,  last  Wednesday  in  every  month  ;  Moy, 
first  Friday  of  every  month  ;  Newtown-Stewart,  last 
Monday  in  every  month ;  Omagh,  first  Tuesday  in 
e.ery  mouth;  Orritor,  second  Monday  in  July; 
Pluinhridge,  sixteenth  of  every  month;  Pomeroy, 
aecond  Tuesday  in  every  month  ;  Rock,  last  Monday 
in  every  month;  Stewartstown,  Wednesday  on  or 
utter  twelfth  of  every  month;  Six-mile-cross,  nine- 
teenth of  every  mouth  ;  Strabane,  Feb.  1,  May  12, 
Aug  1,  and  Nov.  12;  Termon-Rock,  last  Friday  in 
every  month;  and  Trillick,  Nth  of  every  month. 

Communication*.] — 1  he  navigation  of  the  Tyrone 
Canal  is  wholly  within  the  eastern  district  of  the 
county.  The  natural  navigations  of  Lough  Ncagh 
and  the  river  Black  water  are  upon  the  eastern  boun- 
dary ;  and  they  lead  out  to  the  navigations  of  the 
Ulster,  the  Newry,  and  the  Lagan  canals,  and  con- 
nect the  county  of  Tyrone  with  respectively  Lough 
Erne,  the  bay  of  Carlingford,  and  Belfast  Lough. 
A  proposed  line  of  railway,  the  survey  of  which  was 
laid  before  the  Public  Commissioners,  commences  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Commissioners'  proposed  line 
from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen,  and  proceeds  by  Ballina- 
mallard,  Dromore,  Omagb,  Newtown-Stewart,  and 
Strabane,  to  Londonderry ;  and  another  proposed  line, 
the  survey  of  which  was  laid  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, commences  at  Armagh  in  continuation  of  the 
lines  to  that  city  from  Belfast  and  Dublin,  and  pro- 
ceeds up  the  west  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  to  the 
cast  of  Coal-Island  and  Coagh,  to  terminate  at  Cole- 
raiue.  The  principal  roads  within  the  county,  are 
the  Dublin  and  Londonderry  mail -road,  through 
Aughnacloy,  Ballygawley,  Omagh,  Newtown-Stew- 
art, and  Strabane;  the  mail-road  from  Armagh  to 
C'logber,  through  Caledon  and  Aughnacloy ;  the 
mail-road  from  Armagh  to  Coleraine,  through  Moy, 
Dungannon,  Stewartstown,  and  Cooks  town ;  and  the 
post-road  from  Eiiiiiskillen  to  Londonderry,  through 
Fiutoua,  Omagb,  Newtown-Stewart,  and  Strabane. 
The  roads  to  the  market  towns  are  in  tolerably  good 
repair,  and  have  been  so  improved  that  a  horse  can 
carry  upon  a  dray  double  the  load  which  was  form- 
erly practicable. 

Dwuiona  and  Totens.] — Tyrone  is  divided  into 
the  four  baronies  of  Dungannon  on  the  east,  Clogher 
on  the  south,  Omagh  on  the  south-west,  and  Stra- 
bane on  the  north-west.  Dungannon,  however,  was 
recently  divided  into  the  three  cantreds  or  baronies  of 
Lower  Dungannon,  Middle  Dungannon,  and  Upper 
Dungannon  ;  Omagh,  into  the  two  baronies  of  East 
Omagh  and  West  Omagb ;  and  Strabane,  into  the 
two  baronies  of  Lower  Strabane  and  Upper  Stra- 
bane. The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  trans- 
ferred two  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Ua.-liri  across 
from  the  barony  of  Tyrkennedy,  co.  Fermanagh,  to 
the  barony  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone.  The  barony  of 
Dungannon  contains  12  whole  parishes,  and  part  of 
8  other  parishes ;  the  barony  of  Clogher  contains  2 
whole  parishes,  and  part  of  3  other  parishes  ,  the 
barony  of  Omagh  contains  8  whole  parishe*,  and  pnrt 
of  4  other  parishes  ;  and  the  barony  of  Strabane  con- 
tains 7  %vhole  parishes,  and  part  ot  3  other  par^he^. 
The  towns  and  principal  villages  are  Duigaunon, 


Caledon,  Camtecl,  Aughnacloy,  Benburb,  Clon- 
feacle,  Moy,  Cookstown,  Orange,  Tullyhog,  Coal- 
Island,  Stewartstown,  Castle  -  Caulfield*  Donagh- 
more,  Pomeroy,  and  Coagb,  in  the  barony  of  Dun- 
gannon ;  Clogheri  Fintona,  Ballygawley,  Five-oiile- 
town,  and  Augher,  in  the  barony  of  Clogher ;  Om- 
agh, Beragh,  Seskinore,  Dromore,  Trillick,  Drum- 
quin, Castle- Derg,  Six-mile-cross,  and  Terra  on  rock, 
in  the  barony  of  Omagh ;  and  Strabane,  Ardstraw, 
Douglas-Bridge,  Newtown-Stewart,  Gortin,  Dunna- 
manna, Ballymagorry,  and  Cindy,  in  the  barony  of 
Strabane. — The  county  is  ecclesiastically  distributed 
among  the  dioceses  of  Clogher,  Armagh,  and  Derry. 
Dr.  Beaufort,  estimating  the  total  of  parishes  and 
churches  at  respectively  35  and  38,  assigns  4  parishes 
and  5  churches  to  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  20  par- 
ishes and  20  churches  to  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  and 
1 1  parishes  and  13  churches  to  the  diocese  of  Derry. 

Statistics.'] — In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  within  the  county  was 
435 ;  of  scholars,  18,828 ;  of  male  scholars.  10,783  ; 
of  female  scholars,  7.598 ;  of  scholars  whose  sex  was 
not  specified,  447  ,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  4,824;  of  scholars  connected  with 
Presbvterian  communities,  5,942;  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  other  communities  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, 462 ;  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  community,  7,480 ;  of  scholars  whose  re- 
ligious connection  was  not  ascertained,  120; — and, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  number 
of  schools  was  435;  of  scholars,  18,579;  of  male 
scholars,  10,876 ;  of  female  scholars,  7.461 ;  of  schol- 
ars whose  sex  was  not  specified,  242;  of  scholars 
connected  with  the  Established  Church,  4,621 ;  of 
scholars  connected  with  Presbyterian  coinmutdties, 
5,840 ;  of  scholars  connected  with  other  communi- 
ties of  Protestant  dissenters,  466 ;  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  7,484 ; 
of  scholars  whose  religious  connection  was  not  ascer- 
tained, 168.  At  the  close  of  1843,  the  National 
Board  had  in  full  operation  within  the  county  ltX) 
schools,  conducted  by  136  male  and  27  female  teach- 
ers, attended  by  8,189  male  and  5,842  female  schol- 
ars ;  and  aided  during  the  year  with  £1,711  10s.  in 
salaries,  £172  2s.  4d.  in  free  stock,  and  £182  16s. 
8d.  in  school-requisites  at  half-price.  During  1843, 
the  number  of  persons  committed  on  charges  of 
felony  was  466  ;  the  number  of  cases  before  magis- 
trates and  petty-sessions,  was  220 ;  and  the  number 
of  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  under  the  Act 
6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  38,  was  35.  Of  the  4G6 
committed  on  charges  of  felony,  146  were  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person,  9  with  offence* 
against  property  committed  with  violence,  106  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  vio- 
lence, 10  with  malicious  offences  against  property,  8 
with  offences  against  the  currency,  and  187  with 
offences  not  included  in  the  above  categories;  14 
were  sentenced  to  transportation,  147  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment,  32  were  sentenced  to  pay  fines,  6 
were  discharged  on  sureties  or  were  not  sentenced, 
1  was  acquitted  as  insane,  1 1 1  were  found  not  guilty 
on  trial,  122  had  no  bill  found  against  them,  and  33 
were  not  prosecuted.  On  Jan.  1,  1844,  the  consta- 
bulary force  consisted  of  1  second-rate  county  in- 
spector, 1  first-rate  sub -inspector,  2  second-rate, 
sub-inspectors,  2  third-rate  sub-inspectors,  1  first- 
rate  head  constable,  5  second-rate  head  constables, 
24  constables,  1 14  first-rate  sub-constables,  12  second- 
rate  sub-constables,  and  7  mounted  police  ;  and  tho 
cost  of  maintaining  this  force  during  1843,  was 
£18.009  Us.  8d.  The  head-quarters  of  the  con- 
stabulary  are  at  Omagh  ;  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  5  districts,  comprising  26  stations,  jnto  which 
they  are  distributed,  are  at 
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Clogher,  Cookstown,  and  Strabane.  The  staff  of 
the  county  mibtia  is  stationed  at  Caledon.  A  sti- 
pendiary magistrate  it  resident  at  Omagh.  The 
county  gaol  is  at  Omagh ;  bridewells  arc  at  Oniatfh. 
Strabane,  Clogher,  and  Dungannon ;  and  the  district 
lunatic  asylum,  to  which  Tyrone  is  entitled  to  send 
62  patients,  is  at  Londonderry.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Omagh  ;  courts  of  quarter-sessions  are  held 
at  Omagh,  Clogher,  Dungannon,  and  Strabane ;  and 
courts  of  petty-sessions  are  held  at  Augher,  Augh- 
nacloy,  Ballygawley,  Caledon,  Castle-Derg,  Cooks- 
town,  Dunnamanna,  Dungannon,  Fintona,  Five- 
mile-town,  Oortin,  Moy,  Newtown-Stewart,  Omagh, 
Pomeroy,  Stewart* town,  Strabane,  and  Trillick. 
The  county  infirmary  is  at  Omagh  ;  fever  hospitals 
are  at  Omagh  and  Strabane ;  union  workhouses  arc 
at  Castle-Derg,  Clogher,  Cookstown,  Dungannon, 
Gortin,  Omagh,  and  Strabane ;  and  dispensaries  are 
at  Aughnacloy,  Ballygawley,  Benburb,  Caledon, 
Castle-Derg,  Clogher,  Cookstown,  Dromore,  Drum- 
quin,  Dungannon,  Dunnamanna,  Fintona,  Gortin, 
Newtown -Stewart,  Omagh,  Stewartstown,  Stra- 
bane, and  Trillick.  Savings'  banks  are  at  Clogher, 
Cookstown,  Dungannon,  and  Strabane ;  and  loan 
funds  are  at  Altutore,  Benburb,  Clogher,  Clonan- 
ease,  Cookstown,  Drumquin,  Dungannon,  Fintona, 
Kildress,  Leckpatrick,  Moree,  Omagh,  Pomeroy, 
Stewartstown,  and  Termanrock.  The  amount  of 
grand-jury  presentments  in  1842  was  £46,686 ;  the 
annual  amount  of  property  valued  for  the  poor-rate 
is  £963,737 ;  and  the  annual  amount  of  property 
valued  under  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84, 
is  £277.556.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
under  the  Poor-law  is  42,918;  and  of  these,  19,011 
are  valued  under  £5,-13,033,  under  £10,-5,281, 
under  £15,— 2,285,  under  £20,-1,237,  under  £25, 
—681,  under  £30,-712,  under  £40,-285.  under 
£50,— and  393,  at  and  above  £50.  The  county  sent 
10  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  or  two  from  the 
county  at  large,  and  two  from  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  Dungannon,  Strabane,  Clogber,  and  Augher ; 
but  it  Bends  to  the  imperial  parliament  only  two 
from  the  county  at  large,  and  one  from  the  borough 
of  Dungannon.  Constituency  of  the  county  at  large 
in  1842,  2,521  ;  of  whom  323  were  £50  freeholders, 
265  were  £20  freeholders.  47  were  £20  leaseholders, 
1,827  were  £10  freeholders,  23  were  £10  lease- 
holders, and  36  were  rent-chargers. 

Pop.  of  the  county,  in  1831,  304,468;  in  1841, 
312,958.  Houses,  in  1831,  54,663;  in  1841,  54,919. 
The  following  statistics  are  all  of  1841 : — Families, 
57,337;  males,  153,463;  females,  159,493.  Inhab- 
ited houses,  54,919;  uninhabited  complete  houses, 
2,908 ;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection,  64.  First- 
class  inhabited  houses,  664;  second-class,  11,705; 
third-class,  24,443;  fourth-class,  18,107.  Families 
residing  in  first-class  houses,  738;  in  second-class 
houses,  12,460;  in  third-class  houses,  25,395;  in 
fourth-class  houses,  18,739.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  37,276;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  16,923;  in  other  pursuits,  3, 138.  Families  I 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  1 ,034 ; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  19,354;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  36,392  ;  on  means  not  specified,  557. 
Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered 
to  food,  60,396;  to  clothing,  13,681;  to  lodging, 
4,754;  to  health,  120;  to  charity,  1 ;  to  justice,  352; 
to  education,  431  ;  to  religion,  238 ;  unclassified, 
2,643;  without  any  specified  occupations,  7,391. 
Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered 
to  food,  1,628;  to  clothing,  48,110;  to  lodging,  40; 
to  health,  30;  to  charity,  1 ;  to  justice,  2;  to  educa- 
tion, 131  ;  to  religion,  5;  unclassified,  6,854;  with- 
out any  specified  occupations,  41.375.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 


50,268;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  31,247 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  51,849.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
21,304 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  47,650  ;  who 
rou Id  neither  read  nor  write,  71,425.  Males  above  4 
years  of  u^e  attending  primary  schools,  8,71 1 ;  attend- 
ing superior  schools,  530.  Females  above  4  years 
of  age  attending  primary  schools,  7,509 ;  attending 
superior  schools,  210.  Per-centage  of  males  at  and 
above  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  41 ;  married,  54  ; 
widowed,  5.  Per-centage  of  females  ait  and  above 
17  years  of  age  unmarried,  38;  married,  50 ;  widow- 
ed, 12. — Physicians,  28;  surgeons,  81 ;  apothecaries, 
9;  druggists,  2;  mid  wives,  15;  nurse-tenders,  15. 
Barristers,  5 ;  attorneys,  28;  clerk  of  the  peace,  1 ; 
public  notary,  1 ;  law-clerks,  3 ;  excise  officers.  f>_'; 
bailiffs,  62 ;  civic  officers,  3 ;  gaol-keepers,  13.  In- 
spectors of  schools,  2;  school-teachers,  366  males 
and  91  females ;  ushers  and  tutors,  55  males  and  16 
females ;  governesses,  24 ;  teachers  of  music.  6 ; 
dancing-master,  1.  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
church,  66;  Methodist  ministers,  17,  Pre*bytrrran 
ministers,  58 ;  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  52 ;  min- 
isters of  religion  whose  denominational  connection 
was  not  specified,  20 ;  scripture-readers,  2 ;  pari**- 
clerks,  7;  sextons,  21. 

Antiquitiet.X—  The  antiquities  of  Tyrone,  com- 
paratively with  the  extent  and  importance  of  tbe 
county,  are  neither  many  nor  conspicuous.  Proba- 
bly the  parish  which  contains  both  the  greatest  num- 
ber and  the  greatest  variety,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, is  Ardstraw  :  which  see.    The  most  conspi- 
cuous of  the  military  antiquities  occur  at  Castle- 
Caulfoeld,  Benburb,  and  Ditro  armor  :  see  these 
articles.    A  very  important  military  antiquity,  still 
in  preservation  and  in  use,  is  connected  with  Moy, 
though  situated  on  the  Armagh  bank  of  tbe  BU<  k- 
water  at  Cbarlenort  :  which  see.    Druidical  re 
mains  and  Danish  raths  appear  to  be  few.  Tbe  ancient 
monastic  establishments,  whether  obscure  or  con- 
spicuous in  record,  and  whether  extinct  or  promi- 
nent in  their  remains,  were  a  monastery  of  regular 
canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  alleged  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  5th  century  by  St.  Mac. 
Artin,  and  granted  at  the  general  dissolution  to  tbe 
bishop  of  Clogher ;  a  nunnery  of  canonesaes  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Cluain-Dubhain  or  Dru- 
im-Dubbain,  alleged  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Patrick ;  one  monastery  of  the  third  order  of  St 
Francis,  at  Dungannon,  founded  in  the  15th  century 
by  Con  O'Neill,  and  granted  at  tbe  dissolution  to 
Richard  Nugent,  Earl  of  Westmeath ;  a  second  mon- 
astery of  the  same  order  at  Ballinasaggart,  founded 
about  1489  by  Con  O'Neill ;  and  four  other  monas- 
teries of  the  same  order  at  Corrock,  Cervaghkirin, 
Pobble,  and  Omagh,  all  granted  at  the  dissolution 
to  Sir  Henry  Piers. 

History.]-—"  The  county  of  Tyrone  is  conspicuous 
in  history ;  it  was  the  principal  arena  of  tbe  contests, 
incident  to  the  rebellion,  recognised  as  *  the  Tyrone 
rebellion,'  of  Hugh  O'Neill  in  1597,— a  very  circum- 
stantial account  of  which  is  given  by  Fynes  Mory* 
son,  who  was  actively  employed  in  its  suppression, 
and  by  whom  it  was  published  in  bis  •  Itinerary  '— 
London,  1617.*  The  O'Neills  were  kings  in  IreW 
antecedent  to  Christianity, — •  tyrannizing  it  in  li- 
ster,'  according  to  Camden,  'before  the  comiaff  of 
St.  Patrick.'  The  'great  rebel '  was  the  son  of  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Con  O'Neill,  who  was  slain  by 
bis  legitimate  brother,  Shane  O'Neill;  and  Shaoc 
was  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  MacDonnell  lit 
leader  of  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  to  whom  he  bad  fled 

•  The  county  was  nlsoeonapicooui  fiirtHr  rtvvioii*  rvtwlltta 
of  Slmn.  «»'.N,.[1L  fee  sccttoS  .  HU.or,  ■  uf  foe  articls  «.  *• 
city  «f  LosDo»i>c*ar. 
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for  refuge  from  the  English.  The  cbieftainry  was 
claimed  by  Tirlogh  O'Neill,  to  whose  daughter 
Hugh  was  teamed  ,  but  Tirlogh  being  old,  was  per- 
suaded to  relinquish  his  right  in  favour  of  Hugh. 
Hugh  had  previously  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
English  court,  and  at  one  time  stood  high  in  favour 
with  Elisabeth.  This  portrait  of  him  is  drawn  by 
Fynes  Moryson :— He  was  of  a  mean  stature  but  a 
strong  body,  able  to  endure  labours,  watching,  and 
bard  fare,  being  withal  industrious  and  active,  val- 
iant, affable,  and  apt  to  manage  great  affairs,  and 
of  a  high,  dissembling,  subtile,  and  profound  wit, 
so  as  many  deemed  him  borne  either  for  the  good 
or  ill  of  his  country.  For  some  time  after  bis 
creation  as  Earl  of  Tyr-Oen  or  Tyrone,  be  continued 
1  a  good  subject,'  having  entered  into  a  series  of 
articles, — one  of  which  was,  '  to  cause  the  wearing 
of  English  apparel,'  and  that  none  of  his  men  wear 
glibbes  (or  long  haire) .  The  first  intimation  of  his  de- 
sign to  turnout  'an  arch-rebel '  was given  on  the  death 
of  Tirlogh,  who  had  resigned  in  his  favour  when  the 
Earl  took  the  title  of  the  O'Neill, — '  which  was  trea- 
son by  act  of  parliament ;'  still,  however,  'excusing 
himselfe  that  he  tooke  it  upon  him  lest  some  other 
should  usurpe  it. '  During  the  subsequent  five  or  six 
years,  he  devoted  his  energies,  with  considerable 
skill  and  cunning,  to  the  forming,  equipping,  and 
disciplining  an  array ;  first,  obtaining  permission  to 
train  his  men  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  employing 
them  against  the  queen's  enemies ;  next,  getting  license 
to  cover  his  house  at  Dungannon  with  lead,  which 
lead  he  converted  into  bullets ;  and  succeeding  all  the 
while  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  lords-justices, 
venturing  even  to  present  himself  Ivefore  thein  in  Dub- 
lin, 4  where  he  was  not  stayed.'  Thus  he  continued, 
with  all  subtilty  and  a  thousand  sleights,  abusing  the 
state,  until  he  conceived  himself  ready  for  action. 
In  1597,  he  struck  the  first  blow  against  the  queen's 
forces ;  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  fort  of  the  Black- 
water,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Kernes  of  Tyrone, 
and  utterly  routed,  losing  'thirteen  valiant  captaiues, 
and  fifteen  hundred  common  soldiers,'  their  com- 
mander, Sir  Henry  Bagnall,  'Marshal  of  Ireland,' 
being  among  the  slain.  In  consequence  of  this  vic- 
tory, '  all  Ulster  was  in  arms ;  all  Connaught  revolt- 
ed ;  the  rebels  of  Leinster  swarmed  in  the  English 
I'ale ;'  and  subsequently  Munster  was  '  corrupted.' 
Still  Tyrone  continued  his  attempts  at  deception, 
'  though  now,'  writes  Fynes  Moryson,  •  the  gentle- 
man was  growne  higher  in  the  instep,  as  appeared 
by  the  insolent  conditions  he  required,'  so  that  '  Car- 
thage never  bred  such  a  dissembling  fcedifrageous 
wretch.'  The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  was  sent 
to  Ireland  to  subdue  Tyrone ;  the  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was,  however,  no  match  for  the  subtile 
Irishman;  and  so  the  enemies  of  Essex  well  knew, 
for  the  mission  was  a  plot  to  accomplish  his  destruc- 
tion, which  it  completely  effected.  His  successor 
was  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  a  4  bookish  man,'  at  whom 
the  daring  outlaw  laughed;  but  by  4  woeful  expe- 
rience he  found  his  jeastiug  to  bee  the  laughter  of 
Solomon's  fool,  although  the  meere  Irish,  now  puffed 
up  with  good  succesae,  and  blinded  with  happy  en- 
counters, did  boldly  kecpe  the  fieldc,  and  proudly 
disdaine  the  English  forces.'  The  new  Lord-deputy 
pursued  the  4  bloody  and  bold  rebells  '  with  fire  and 
sword,  slaying  them  without  mercy,  cutting  down 
their  corn,  and  subjecting  them  to  frightful  visita- 
tions of  famine  and  pestilence,*  'proclaiming  the 


•  "  Fyne*  Mi>r>*on,  who  seems  to  consider  the  inert!  Irish  mere 
savage*,  and  takes  every  opyortuiiin  so  to  describe  them, 
bears  occasionally  reluctant  testimony  to  their  civilised  habits, 


a*  well  as  indomitable  courage.  In  reference  to  the  cutting 
down  «f  the  rebels'  corn  in  the  Queen's  county,  he  says,  •  It 
seemed  incredible  that  by  so  barbarous  inhabitants  the  ground 
should  be  so  manured,  the  fields  so  orderly  fenced,  the  towuc* 


heads '  of  their  leaders,  and  adopting  every  available 
means  for  subduing  Ireland.  And  this  was  at  Iciuftb 
effected.  One  by  one,  the  chieftains  submitted, 
making  'humble  suite  for  mercy,'  while  Tyrone, 
who  had  long  calculated  upon  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion only  by  aid  of  the  Spaniards,  saw  his  allies 
•  walled  up '  at  Kinsale  (1601)  ;  he  was  himself,  with 
all  his  forces,  signally  defeated,  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
lieve them ;  he  retired  to  his  own  fastnesses,  where 
he  'drew  faintly  bis  last  breath,  without  hope  of 
better  living  than  as  a  wood-kerne,  or  as  a  fugitive 
abroad,'  and,  abandoning  all  hope  of  a  successful 
issue,  did,  in  1602,  signify  his  desire  to  make  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  queen's  mercy,  humbly  be- 
seeching her  to  remember  that  '  he  was  a  nobleman, 
and  to  take  compassion  on  him,  that  tbe  overthrow 
of  his  house  and  posterity  might  be  prevented.'  He 
received  4  security  for  his  life  only,'  and  subsequently 
accompanied  the  Lord  Mountjoy  to  London,  so  tbut, 
'  upon  his  knees,'  he  might  obtain  mercy  from  King 
James  I.  On  his  way  from  Beaumauris,  4  no  respect 
to  his  lordship  could  prevent  many  women  who  had 
lost  husbands  and  children  in  the  Irish  warres,  from 
flinging  dirt  and  stones  at  the  Earlc  as  he  passed,  and 
reviling  him  with  bitter  words.*  He  returned,  bow- 
ever,  to  Ireland ;  his  rank,  power,  and  estates,  were 
partially  restored  to  him;  but  being,  some  time  after, 
suspected  of  attempting  a  new  rebellion,  he  fled  into 
Spain,  leaving  his  enormous  property  at  the  disposal 
of  the  king,  by  whom  it  was  parcelled  out  and  dis- 
tributed among  English  settlers  ;  out  of  this  rebel- 
lion, therefore,  arose  the  famous  4  plantation  of  Ul- 
ster."' [Hall's  Ireland.]  Previous  to  the  flight 
and  attainder  of  O'Neill,  Tyrone  was  divided  into 
the  districts  of  North  Tyrone  and  South  Tyrone ; 
but,  about  the  period  of  'the  plantation  of  Ulster," 
North  Tyrone  was  transferred  to  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry. 

TYRONE,  a  small  bay,  and  a  demesne,  in  the 
parish  of  Drumacoo,  barony  of  Dunkellin,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  The  bay  is  a  small  eastward  creek 
of  Galway  bay,  4  miles  north  of  Kinvarra ;  and  the 
demesne  adjoins  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  A.  F.  St.  George,  Esq.  Tyrone-bouse, 
upon  tbe  demesne,  is  a  lofty  mansion,  and  on  a  com- 
manding site,  and  forms  a  very  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  landscape  of  the  flat,  surrounding  country. 

TYRONE  CANAL,  an  artificial  navigation,  in 
the  barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It 
connects  the  coal-field  around  the  village  of  Coal- 
Island,  with  the  river  Black  water,  at  a  point  4 
miles  above  that  stream's  embouchure  in  Lough 
Neagh ;  and  it  extends,  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
about  3}  miles  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  par- 
ish of  Tullynisken,  and  the  south-western  border  of 
the  parish  of  Clonoe.  It  was  formed  at  the  public 
expense,  with  tbe  view  of  encouraging  the  working 
of  the  collieries ;  but  it  was  undertaken  in  the  faith 
of  very  exaggerated  and  substantially  fallacious  re- 

Sresentations  of  the  extent  and  value  of  tbe  coal- 
eld,  and  it,  in  consequence,  proved  the  occasion  of 
a  wasteful  and  useless  expenditure.  The  total  ton- 
nage upon  it,  in  the  year  1836,  was  7,291 ;  and  of 
tbe  export  portion  of  this  total,  only  718  tons  were 
coals.  The  items  of  the  exports  on  the  Canal,  in 
1836,  were  18  tons  of  coals  from  Drumglass  col- 


no  frequently  Intersected,  and  the  highway**  and  paths  so  well 
beaten  as  the  Lord-deputy  here  found  them.'  The  horrible 
straits  to  which  the  unhappy  Irish  were  reduced  during  Uiis 
rebellion  are  too  revolting  for  publication.  Fynes  Moryson, 
nn  eve-witncea,  concludes 'a  more  frightful  picture  by  stating 
U-at"'  no  spectacle  waa  moro  frequent  in  tbe  ditches  of  townc*. 
and  es]Hx-ially  in  wasted  counties,  than  to  see  multitudes 
the*  >  poor  people  dead,  with  their  mouths  all  < 
by  eating  nettle*, 
above  ground.' " 
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liery,  and  700  tons  of  coals  from  Mr.  Griffiths'  col-  I 
licry  at  Coal- Island,  to  Port  ado  wn ;  and  500  tons  of 
flour,  1,400  of  oats,  55  of  potatoes,  and  1,308  of 
brick  and  tiles,  to  Belfast  ard  Newry; — and  the 
items  of  imports  were  730  tons  of  slates  from  Walt- s ; 
20  tons  of  sheet  and  lead  ore  from  Liverpool;  150 
barrels  of  herrings  from  Liverpool;  450  tons  of  bar 
and  wrought  iron  from  Newport,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
and  Glasgow;  and  1G0  tons  of  square  timber,  4(30 
tons  of  planks  and  deals,  15,000  staves,  300  tons  of 
salt,  and  250  tons  of  coals,  from  Belfast  and  Newry. 
The  canal  is  fed  by  the  rivulet  Torreen;  and  a  rail- 
way connects  its  basin  with  the  collieries. 

TYRONE'S  DITCHES,  some  vestiges  of  old 
ram  part*,  in  the  parish  of  Bully  more,  barony  of 
Lower  Orior,  between  Acton  and  Poyntz-Pass,  east- 
ern verge  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  l  ister.  "  This 
part  of  the  country,"  says  Sir  Charles  Coote,  "  is  ex- 
tremely well-fortitied  by  nature,  lying  high,  and  com- 
manding a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  is  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  during  his  long  contested  wars  with  the 
English  government.  The  vestiges  of  his  intrench- 
mcnts,  where  he  was  encamped,  are  yet  seen,  and 
since  his  time  to  the  present  have  been  called  Ty- 
rone's Ditches.  This  position  was  also  chosen  by 
this  general,  as  being  the  most  central  between 
Lough  Neagh  and  the  sea,  and  bis  troops  covered 
the  entire  line." 

TYRREl/S-PASS,  a  post  and  market  town,  in 
the  parishes  of  Newtown  and  Clonfad,  barony  of 
Kartullagh,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  stands  at 
the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Tullamore  to 
Mullingar,  with  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Gal- 
way,  2}  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Beggar 's- 
Bridge,  4i  ea*t-north-east  of  Kilbeggan,  7  north- 
north- west  of  Philipstown,  7l  north-north-east  of 
Tullamore,  84  south-south-west  of  Mullingar,  12^ 
east  of  Moate,  13|  south-west  by  west  of  Kinne- 
gad,  20  east  of  Athlone,  and  40**  west  of  Dublin. 
The  country  immediately  around  Tyrrel's-Pass  is 
much  more  diversified  than  the  greater  portion  of 
the  great  plain  across  the  island  from  Dublin  to 
Galway;  it  displays,  for  several  miles,  a  profusion 
of  the  low,  isolated,  gravelly  hills  and  ridges  pro- 
vincially  designated  eskers;  it  possesses,  south-east 
of  the  town,  ut  tbe  distai.ee  of  respectively  5  fur- 
lorgs  and  3}  miles,  the  heights  of  Gallows-hill  and 
Cr<  ghan  — the  former  385,  tbe  latter  769  feet  of 
altitude  above  sea-level,  and  both  commanding  a 
very  extensive  panoramic  view;  and  it  is  adorned, 
within  a  circle  described  upon  a  radius  of  2  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  the  villas  and 
mansions  of  Templeoran,  Newcastle,  Calverstown, 
West-bouse,  Guilford-houae,  Judgeville,  Coraahir, 
Tore-house,  and  New  forest, — the  three  last,  the 
seats  of  Dean  Vignolles,  Mr.  Pilkington,  and  Mr. 
H.  Daniel.  The  town  itself  presents  a  remarkably 
clean,  orderly,  neat,  and  respectable  appearance;  it 
possesses  tbe  fine  features  of  a  handsome  church  and 
a  small  square  of  comfortable  houses,  built  by  the 
lute  Countess  of  Belvidere;  and  it  contains  a  small 
Methodist  chapel,  an  old  castle,  a  schoolbouse,  an 
inn,  a  posting-bouse,  a  savings'  bank,  a  dispensary, 
a  loan  fund,  and  a  constabulary  barrack.  "  I  would 
not  desire  or  expect,"  said  the  Rev.  Osar  Otway, 
"to  meet  a  much  prettier  village  in  England  than 
Tyrrel's-Pass.  Wood -crowned  hills — dry  gravel 
roads — neat  white- washed  cottages  —  comfortable 
and  well-dressed  gentlemen's  deme»nes_a  very  beau- 
tiful new  church  and  steeple— these  all  meet  the  eye 
in  and  about  Tyrrel's-Pass;  but  all  these  interested 
me  not  so  much  as  the  old  castle,  which  stands  a 
little  way  westward  of  the  village,  and  which,  placed 
at  tbe  extremity  of  a  line  of  gravel  hills  that  rise 


nut  of  large  bogs  which  skirt  it  on  either  side,  guard* 
tbe  only  passable  road  leading  to  Atblone.  Tins 
pass — often  the  scene  of  bloody  contest— has  got  its 
name  from  the  ablest  partisan  soldier  that  ever  Ire- 
land produced,  and  who  lived  in  tbe  stormy  time* 
of  Elizabeth,  so  fertile  in  every  description  of  {(real 
men.    This  noted  soldier  was  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  courage  and  devotednesa  witb  which  be  in- 
spired his  followers,  but  also  for,  in  days  of  uii  usual 
treachery,  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  adhered 
to  his  cause.    True  to  his  employers,  attached  to 
his  friends,  he  never  despaired  of  what  he  thought 
the  cause  of  his  country,  which  he  was  the  very  la*t 
to  desert.    1  do  not  desire  it  to  he  understood  that 
I  at  all  approve  of  Tyrrel's  siding  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  against  his  natural  sovereign;  but  treating 
historically  of  him,  I  cannot  but  speak  of  him  as  a 
valiant  soldier,  and  a  consummate  guerilla  chief. 
Of  English  descent,  when  Tyrone  rose  in  arms 
against  Elizabeth,  he  took  the  command  of  tbe  light- 
footed  and  light-armed  Irish  Bonnaghts,  and  there 
was  not  a  mountain-pass  from  Malm- Head  to  SKeve- 
Logher,  nor  a  togher  across  a  bog  from  Philipsto  wit- 
Fort  to  Galway,  that  he  did  not  know  tbe  intrica- 
cies of.    When,  in  the  vear  1507,  the  new  deputy. 
Lord  Burroughs,  formed  the  plan  of  his  campaign 
against  Tyrone,  O'Donnell,  and  Maguirc,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Lord-deputy,  attended  by  tbe 
Earl  of  Kildare  and  the  lords  of  the  Pule,  should 
march  direct  upon  I'lstir,  whilst  Sir  Cronicrs  Clif- 
ford, tbe  president  of  Cornaught,  should,  with  a 
force  of  2,000  men,  proceed  into  his  provir.ee,  and 
passing  through  it,  turn  in  on  Ulster  by  the  head  of 
the  Shannon,  takii  g  Maguire't  country  in  flank,  ard 
so  march  on  to  form  a  junction  with  the  deputy. 
Tyrone,  one  of  the  wiliest  men,  was  not  long  »n 
ascertaining  the  details  of  this  plan,  and  in  takirg 
measures  to  counteract  it ;  and  to  that  purpose  be 
despatched  Tyrrel,  with  500  picked  BontaghU,  to 
proceed  through  the  Brenny  into  Leinster,  to  raise 
the  O'Moore*  of  Leix,  Pbeagh  MacHugh  O'Byrne, 
and  the  O'Tooles,  who  from  tbe  mountain  glens 
were  ever  ready  to  rush  as  fit  toolt  for  fighting  and 
plundering,  and  so  with  these  united  forces  oppose 
and  check  Sir  Croniers  Clifford.    Tyrrel,  on  his  way 
to  effect  these  junctions,  was  reposing  his  men  in 
the  woods  that  lie  around  Lough  Ennel,  when  Sir 
Croniers,  whose  army  lay  at  Mullingar,  bearing  of 
the  Irish  partisan  being  in  bis  vicinity,  despatched 
young  Bamewell,  Lord  Trimleaton's  son,  with  half 
bis  forces,  to  destroy  Tyrrel;  who,  aware  of  bis 
approach,  fell  back  until  be  gained  this  pass,  which 
he  made  more  dangerous  by  felling  trees  and  fixii  g 
them  on  either  aide  of  the  bogs  that  flanked  the  road, 
and  be  directed  half  his  little  army,  under  Owny 
M'Rory  Oge  O'Connor,  to  secrete  themselves  in  a 
hollow  in  the  ground,  covered  with  oak  copse, 
near  which  the  English  were  to  march,  in  order  to 
gain  the  pass  and  assault  Tyrrel.    Young  Bane- 
well,  observing  that  Tyrrel  was  making  a  show  of 
retreating  onwards  towards  Kilbeggan,  hastily  ad- 
vanced, leaving  O'Connor  in  his  rear;  whereupon 
tbe  Irish  rose  from  their  ambuscade,  sounding  their 
bagpipes,  which  was  the  concerted  signal  of  the  Eng- 
lish placing  themselves  between  the  two  fires,  upon 
which  Tyrrel  turned  about,  and  both  he  and  Owny 
M'Rory  fell  on.    Tbe  English,  assailed  in  front  and 
rear,  and  unable  to  deploy— as  enclosed  between  the 
two  bogs  and  the  abhalia  of  felled  timber — fought 
gallantly,  as  they  always  did,  but  were  completely 
defeated  and  annihilated.   Barnewcll  was  taken  pris- 
oner; and  not  a  man  escaped  to  tell  Clifford  the 
disastrous  tale,  except  one  man,  who  plunged  up  to 
his  neck  in  a  quagmire  amidst  reeds  and  sedge- 
O'Connor,  who  fought  on  that  day  like  a  very  m*d- 
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mar.  bad  his  hand  so  swollen  with  fighting  and 
fencing,  that  it  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
Kunrd  of  hi*  sabre  until  the  steel  was  separated  with 
n  file.  Clifford,  with  an  army  diminished  to  one- ha  If, 
now  finding  himself  surrounded  by  Irish  insurgents 
on  every  side,  was  obliged  to  retreat  on  Dublin,  and 
it  required  the  greatest  prudence  and  skill  to  effect 
his  retreat  in  safety.  This  was  not  the  only  action 
i  ii  which  Tyrrel  was  concerned  in  this  vicinity.  A 
little  to  the  south,  and  occupying  a  similar  pass  in 
O'iWoorc's  country,  he  surprised  the  most  consum- 
mate of  Elizabeth's  generals,  the  Lord  Mountjoy ; 
on  which  occasion  the  deputy  was  in  imminent  dan- 
j?er  of  his  life,  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him. 
A  ny  one  who  reads  the  history  of  that  terrible  strug- 
glc'betwcen  the  English  and  the  Irish  in  those  wars, 
will  recognise  what  an  important  part  Tyrrel  took 
in  them — bow  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  assist- 
ing O'Domtell  to  pass  into  Munster,  in  spite  of  all 
I/ord  Mountjoy's  precaution,  who  had  supposed  that 
W  had  every  practicable  road  guarded,  but  which 
Tyrrel  and  O'Donnell  evaded  by  passing  safely  over 
the  hitherto  impracticable  mountains  of  Slieve-Pbe- 
liin,  and  so  thence  gained  the  valley  of  the  Shannon, 
when  the  English  supposed  they  bad  enclosed  tbem  in 
the  vale  of  the  Suir.  Tyrrel  led  on  the  vanguard  of 
the  Irish  forces,  at  the,  to  them,  disastrous  buttle  of 
Kinsale.  He  protected  Dunboy  as  long  as  it  was 
possible ;  though  often  tempted  by  the  English  gen- 
erals, he  constantly  refused  to  betray  his  cause, 
though  thereby  he  might  have  saved  from  an  igno- 
minious death  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  Often 
l>etrayed,  and  often  thereby  defeated,  yet  too  vigi- 
lant to  be  taken, — too  fertile  in  resources  to  be 
vanquished, — he  still  held  out ;  when  even  O'Don- 
nell, in  despair,  retired  beyond  the  seas,  and  Tyrone 
bargained  successfully  for  his  pardon;  and  when  at 
last  all  was  over  in  Munster,  because  the  country 
was  turned  into  one  wide  waste,  Tyrrel,  instead  of 
surrendering,  effected,  along  with  bis  faithful  fol- 
lowers, his  retreat  out  of  Desmond,  and  passed  in 
hostile  array,  from  the  farthest  mountains  of  Kerrv, 
through  the  midst  of  traitorous  Irish  and  watchful 


English,  until  he  arrived  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
county  of  Cavan — and  there  history  leaves  him— for 
I  find  no  record  of  his  subsequent  life  or  death,  after 
the  Lord  Mountjoy  had  the  honour  to  announce  to 
his  sovereign  that  he  had  pacified  Ireland."  The 
Tyrrel'*- Pans  dispensary  is  within  the  Mullingnr 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  26,852 
acres,  with  a  pop.  of  6,714;  and,  lu  1839^40,  it 
expended  .£82  Os.  7R.  and  administered  to  1,328 
patients.  In  1843.  the  Tvrrel's-Pass  loan  fund  had 
a  capital  of  £2,176.  circulated  £8,567  in  1,792 
loans,  suffered  a  itctt  loss  of  £14  15s.,  expended  for 
charitable  purposes  £56  16s.  8d.,  and  belonged  to 
74  depositors.  In  the  same  year,  a  ladies'  small 
loan  fund,  which  was  temporarily  in  operation  for 
lending  wool  to  the  female  peasantry,  possessed  a 
capital  of  £18,  and  lent  to  the  value  of  £30  in  21 
loans.  Fairs  arc  held  on  May  17  and  Dec.  17. 
The  town  enjoys  the  advantage  of  the  numerous 
conveyances  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Athlone, 
Ballinasloe,  Westport,  and  Gal  way;  and  it  stands 
nearly  midway  between  the  Royal  canal  and  the 
Great  canal,— the  former  at  Mullingar,  and  the  latter 
at  Tullamore  and  Philipstowu.  Pop.  of  the  town, 
in  1831,  537;  in  1841,  623.  Houses  95.  Area  of 
the  Newtown  section,  32  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  361 ; 
in  1841,  404.  Houses  GO.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  30;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  27; 
in  other  pursuits,  13.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  0;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  36;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  32;  on 
means  not  specified,  2.  Area  of  the  Clonfad  sec- 
tion, 22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  176;  in  1841,  219. 
Houses  35.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 15;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  15;  in  other 
pursuits,  10.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  3;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
25;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  12. 

TYVOIJRNEV,  a  bamlet  in  the  parish  of  Dun. 
quin,  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  Kerry.  It  stands  on 
the  coast,  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dingle 
bay,  3J  miles  south-west  of  Ventry. 


U 


T!1.AGH,  or  UuDtA,  an  ancient  principality,  sup- 
posed to  have  included  the  present  county  of  Down, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ulster. 
Ulj^h  was  the  native  name,  and  I'lidia  the  Latin 
version  of  it;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  received  from  a  Norwegian  called  llagh,  who 
flourished  here  long  before  the  Christian  era.  and  by 
others  to  have  been  derived  from  the  l  luntii  or 
Voluntii,  whom  Ptolemv  mentions  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country.  The  scat  of  the  petty  kings 
of  l  lagh  is  thought  to  have  been  at  Downpatrirk; 
•r»d  the  name  Ulagh  is  supposed  to  be  the  etymon 
o.''  Ulster,— the  designation  of  the  northern  one  of 
thi*  four  provinces  of  Ireland. 


I'LLA, 


a  fini- 


sh. 


Ool.LA. 


I'LLA  (Thk),  a  rivulet  of  the  western  bonier 
of  co.  Limerick,  Munster.     It  rises  between  the 
mountains  Roscagh  and  Menyeen,  and  ru::s  about 
III. 


6  miles  south-westward  to  a  confluence  with  the 
Fealc,  ut  a  point  about  J  of  a  mile  below  Abbey- 

fealc. 

t'LLAHAN  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  western 
border  of  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  rises  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  mountain  Menyeen,  and  runs 
about  7  miles  south-westward  to  the  Feale,  at  a 
point  between  Abbeyfeale  and  the  mouth  of  the 
rivulet  (  Ha. 

ULLARD,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Gow- 
ran,  co.  Kilkenny,  and  partly  in  the  baronies  of  Eu»t 
ldrotie  and  Lower  St.  Mullins,  co.  Carlo w,  Lein- 
-tcr.  It  lies  along  the  Barrow,  the  Kilkenny  sec- 
tion on  the  west  bank  of  that  river,  and  the  Carluw 
xrction  on  the  e«*t  bonk,  2 .J  miles  north-nortb-ea*t 
of  Graigucnamanagh.  The  East  Idrone  section  ia 
separated  from  the  Lower  St.  Mullins  section  by 
an  intersection  of  the  parish  of  Clonygoose,  1$  uubj 
2  F 
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in  breadth ;  but  it  lies  compact  with  the  northern 
part  of  the  Kilkenny  section.  Length  of  the  Kil- 
kenny section,  south  by  eastward,  2}  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  1};  area,  3,186  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches, 
— of  which  42  acres,  1  rood,  34  perches  are  in  the 
Harrow.  Length  of  the  East  Idrone  section,  east- 
south-eastward,  \  a  mile;  extreme  breadth,  1}  fur- 
long ;  area,  72  \  acres, — of  which  5  acres,  37  perches 
are  in  the  Barrow.  Length  of  the  Lower  St.  Mul- 
lins  section,  south-south-westward,  2J  miles  ;  ex- 
treme breadth,  1]  ;  area,  2,588  acres,  5  perches, — 
of  which  19  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches  are  in  the 
Barrow.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,139;  in 
1841,  2,354.  Houses  390.  Pop.  of  the  Kilkenny 
section,  in  1831,  1,050;  in  1841,  1,192.  Houses 
201.  Pop.  of  the  Lower  St.  Mullins  section,  in 
1831,  1,089;*  in  1841,  1,151.  Houses  187.  A  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  rough  pasture-ground  ;  and  the 
remainder  is  arable  land,  with  a  light  but  tolerably 
productive  soil.  The  Kilkenny  section  conuins  the 
church,  three  burying-grounds,  a  constabulary  bar- 
rack, and  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  a  castle ;  and  the 
St.  Mullins  section  contains  Bally  vine-house,  and 
the  ruins  of  Kilcollan  church  This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition, 
£280;  glebe,  £45.  The  rectories  of  Ullard  and 
Graigue  [see  that  article]  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ullard,  and  the  corps  of  Ullard  prebend.  Length. 
6  miles;  breadth,  2}.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,884.  Gross 
income,  £765;  nett,  £699  0s.  9d.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  '1  he 
church  was  quite  recently  erected,  by  means  of  con- 
tributions of  £92  5s.  from  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  and  £439  14s.  4d.  from  pri- 
vate sources.  There  is  a  church  also  in  Graigue. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  is  in  Graigue.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  Ullard  parish  amounted  to 
51,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,213;  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  union  to  114,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  6,992 ;  and  2  daily  schools — both  of  which  were 
in  Graigue,  and  salaried  by  the  National  Board- 
bad  on  their  books  300  boys  and  172  girls.  In  1843. 
a  National  school  at  Uliard  was  salaried  with  £10 
a-year  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  122 
boys  and  94  girls. 

ULLID,  or  Illcd,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Iverk,  24  miles  north-east  of  Mountcoin,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, l^inster.  Length,  southward,  2ft  miles  ; 
extreme  breadth,  11;  area,  2,248  acres,  3  roods,  25 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  646;  in  1841.  646.  Houses 
DCs.  The  surface  consists,  in  general,  of  very  good 
land ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Mountcoin 
to  Mullinavat.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
Ballinabolcy  wood,  the  hamlets  of  Ullid  and  Knock- 
house,  and  the  ruins  of  Ullid  church.— This  parish 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Polkroan 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £45;  glebe,  £12  12s.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £90 ;  and  are  impropriate 
in  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  In  1834, 
all  the  parishioners  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there 
was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

ULLOE.    See  Oolla. 

ULRA,  a  rivulet  and  a  glen  in  the  parish  of 
Doonfeany,  barony  of  Tyrawley,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  The  rivulet  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Maumokeogh,  and  runs  about  3  miles 
northward  to  the  sea,  nt  a  point  about  2  tmlcs  west 
of  the  small  bay  of  Bunatrahar.  The  glen  is  tra- 
versed by  the  rivulet;  and  forms  a  feature  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  wild  and  bleak  north-western 
sea  board  of  Tyrawley. 

•  Tlii»  BMfM  l»  inrlurlc  nl«i  the  Iclnnu>  Motion  ;  for  that 
is  not  wrparAUOj  noticed  in  the  Census  of  1831. 


ULSTER, 

The  northern  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Irel 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  west  and  the  north,  by 
Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  North  chid 
and  the  Irish  sea ;  on  the  south,  by  tbe  proving 
Leinster ;  and,  on  the  south-west,  by  the  prof, 
of  Connaught.    The  boundary-line  with  Lei*, 
and  Connaught  consists,  over  a  considerable 
gate  distance,   of  many  interrupted  stretch 
water-course  and  summit-line ;  but,  on  tbe  wi 
is  artificial,  capricious,  and  not  a  lit t If  inti 
Exclusive  of  about  32  miles  along  the  bead 
north  shore  of  Donegal  bay,  and  estimating  tbe  i 
surementa  only  in  great  l'ines  from  point  to  . 
the  province  presents  five  sides  of  respective^ 
miles  to  the  Western  Atlantic  ocean,  40 
Northern  Atlantic  ocean,  81  to  the  North  Cfo 
and  the  Irish  sea,  57  to  Leinster,  and  44  to 
naught.    The  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn 
ward  through  the  province,  extends  from 
adee  in  tbe  county  of  Down,  to  Feelin  Head  in  ] 
county  of  Donegal,  and  measures  103  miles ; 
longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  southward,  exl 
from  Malin  Head  in  the  county  of  Donegal  to 
village  of  Finea  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and 
sure*  89  miles  ;  the  longest  line  which  can  be 
north-westward  extends  from  Cranfield  Point  I 
county  of  Down  to  Bloody-Foreland  in  the 
of  Donegal,  and  measures  94J  miles  ;  and  the 
line  which  can  be  drawn  south-westward,  extei 
from  Fair  Head  in  the  county  of  Antrim  to  So 
bridge  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  measun 
miles.  The  area  of  tbe  province  comprises  3,4t 
acres  of  arable  land,  1,764,370  of  uncultivated  ! 
79,783  of  continuous  plantations,  8,790  of  toi 
and  214,956  of  water,— in  all,  5,475,438  acres. 

Coasts.]  —  The  western  coast,  viewed  as  « 
mencing  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  or  gulf  of 
gal,  makes  two  great  stretches  of  nearly  equal  lc 
the  first  north-north-eastward  to  Bloody- Fore! 
and  the  second  north-eastward  to  Malin  Head  ; 
in  an  aggregate  view,  it  is  broken,  wild,  and  il 
cate,  now  overhung  by  alpine  cliffs,  now  flanked 
a  flat  sea-board,  either  moorish  or  sandy,  and  » 
rapid  alternation  of  bluff  headlands  and 
bays.    The  northern  coast,  measured  frt 
ity  to  extremity,  or  from  Malin  Head  to  Fair  He 
trends  in  the  direction  of  east- south-east  half  nor 
but  makes  a  long  curvature  landward  at  its  miildWy* 
and  sends  off  from  the  west  end  of  that  eurvatufjt'' 
the  entrance  to  the  great  estuary  of  Lough  Fori 
and  it  is  prevailingly  rocky  and  inhospitable 
Malin  Head  to  Lough  Foyle,  low,  beachy, 
impracticable  along  the  curvature,  and  magnificent^ 
columnar  and  basaltic  from  the  east  end  of  the  efjfl 
vature  to  Fair  Head.    Tbe  east  coast  trends  south* 
south-eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  Fair  Head  slung 
the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  co.  Antrim,  and  dow» 
to  a  point  of  co.  Down,  12  miles  from  tbe  ', 
at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Belfast 
— south  by  westward,  and  sotitb-south-westwi 
over  the  next  16|  miles,  or  to  St.  John's  PoinO 
and  south-westward,  over  the  last  I  .'4  miles,  or  i 
St.  John's  Point  to  Cranfield  Point,  at  tbe  north*! 
east  or  Ulster  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Carling. 
ford;  and,  from  Fair  Head  to  the  vicinity  of  Belfast 
Lough,  it  exhibits  a  long  and  rich  series  of  basaltic f 
cliffs,  almost  immediately  overlooked  by  cbalk  inouN*? 
tains  capped  with  basalt, — from  Belfast  Lough 
the  extremity  of  Dundrum  bay,  south  of  St.  John) 
Point,  it  is  low,  bluff,  little  indented,  and 
by  a  champaign  or  mertly  undulated 
from  Dundrum  bay  to  Cranfield 
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round  that  point  to  the  head  of  Lough  Cariingford, 
it  la  a  narrow,  unindented  belt  of  shore-ground,  im- 
mediately and  stupendously  overhung  by  the  alpine 
acclivities  and  summits  of  the  Mottrne  mountains. 
The  great  bays  or  sea- loughs  which  either  bound 
1  Jitter  or  indent  its  coasts  are  Donegal  bay,  partly 
indenting  the  western  district,  hut  chiefly  lying  on 
t  he  boundary  with  Connaught;  Lough  S  willy,  pene- 
trating the  west  coast  deeply  southward,  from  a 
point  nearer  Malin  Head  than  Bloody  -  Foreland ; 
Lough  Forte,  penetrating  the  north  coast  in  the 
direction  of  south-west  by  south,  and  forming  a  great 
triangular  interior  expansion ;  Belfast  Lough,  run- 
ning up  the  eastern  sea-board  south-westward,  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down;  Lough 
Strangford,  forming  a  great  lagoon,  north -north- 
westward, within  the  champaign  part  of  Down,  so 
aa  to  extend  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  ;  and 
Lough  Cariingford,  extending  north-westward  on 
the  boundary  between  Ulster  and  Leiuster.  The 
chief  of  the  small  bays  and  estuaries  which  indent 
the  coast  are  Ballyshannon  Harbour,  Donegal  Har- 
Lour,  Inver  bay,  Macs  wine's  bay,  Fintragh  bay,  and 
Kilcar  bay,  off  the  Ulster  portions  of  the  hay  of  Done- 
gal ;  Malin  bay.  Glen  bay,  Loughrusbeg,  Lough - 
rusrnore,  Dauros  bay,  Guibarra  bay,  Trawenagh  bay, 
Maghera  bay,  Innisfree  bay,  and  Guidore  bay,  be- 
tween the  entrance  of  Donegal  bay  and  Bloody- 
Foreland  ;  Currane  bay,  Port  bav,  Ballvness  bay, 
Sheephaven,  Tranarossan  bay,  Mulroy  bay,  Black 
hay.  between  Bloody- Foreland  and  Lough  Swilly; 
Strathbreaga  bay,  between  Louph  Swilly  and  Malin 
Head;  Culdaff  bay,  Tremone  bay,  and  Kimiagoe 
bay,  between  Malin  Head  and  Lough  Fovle  ;  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bann,  Portstewart  Harbour, 
Portrush  Harbour,  and  Ballycastle  bay,  between 
Lough  Foyle  and  Fair  Head ;  Murlough  bay,  Cush- 
endun  bay.  Red  bay,  Glenarm  bay,  ana  Lough 
Lame,  between  Fair  Head  and  Belfast  Lough ; 
Donagbadee  Harbour,  Cloghy  bay,  Quintin  bay, 
and  Milliu  bay,  between  Belfast  Lough  and  Lough 
Strangford ;  and  Ardglass  Harbour,  Killough  bay, 
and  Dundrum  bay,  between  Lough  Strangford  and 
Lotigb  Cariingford.    The  principal  headlands  are 
Ardara  Point.  Murvagh  Point,  Doorin  Point,  St. 
John's  Point,  Drumanoo  Point,  Muckross  Point,  and 
Carrigan  Head,  within  Donegal  hay;  Teelin  Head,  at 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Donegal  bay ;  Rossan 
Point,  Dauro*  Point,  Aughris  Point,  Roshin  Point, 
Bloody- Foreland,  Rough  Point,  Ummera  Point, 
Horn   Head,  Pointabomash,  Baliyrooskey  Point, 
and  Fannet  Point,  between  Donegal  bay  and  Lough 
Swilly  ;  Dunaff  Head,  Malin  Head,  Glengad  Head, 
Dumnore  Head,  and  Innishowen  Head,  between 
Lough  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle  ;  Magilligan  Point, 
Giants'  Causeway,  Pleskin  Head,  Bengore  Head, 
Kfiiluinc  Head,   Fair  Hen!,   Tor   Point,  Garron 
Point,  Ballygawlcy  Head,  Skeenaghan  Point,  the 
(iobbins.  Black  ifead,  and  White  Head,  between 
Lough  Foyle  and  Belfast  Lough ;  Grey  Point,  Bal- 
lymaeormuek  Point,  the  Briggs,  Foreland  Point, 
Ballyferis  Point,  Slanes  Point,  Blackneb,  and  Bal- 
lyquintin  Point,  between  Belfast  Lough  and  Lough 
Strangford  ;  and  Killard  Point,  St.  John's  Point, 
Mullartown  Point,  Leestone  Point,  and  Cratitield 
Point,  between  Lough  Strangford  and  Lough  Car- 
iingford.   The  islands  of  largest  sixe  are  Arran 
and  Tory,  on  the  west  coast  of  Donegal ;  Inch,  in 
Lough  Swilly  ;  and  Rathlin,  or  Ragnery,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Antrim.    The  chief  of  the  isles  and 
islets  are  Hugh  Island,  Bcll's-Isle,  Carrickfad.  and 
IntiNdufT,  in  the  bay  of  Donegal ;  Rathlin-O'Byrnc 
Islands,  Tormore  Island,  Innisbarnog,  Roaninish, 
luuiskeel.  Upper   Innisfree,    Inniskcera,  Eightcr, 
f,  Laghaii,  Cruit,  Owey,  Lower  Innisfree, 


Torglass,  Stag 
and  Innisirrer, 


of  Arranmore,  Gola,  Innismcen, 
between  Teelin  Head  and  Bloody- 
Foreland  ;  Innisbeg,  Inuisdoey,  Innisboffin,  and 
Frenchman's  Rock,  between  Bloody- Foreland  and 
Malin  Head  ;  Innistrahull,  Gar  van  Isles,  Sheep 
Island,  Carrickarede,  and  Innisfidda,  between  Malin 
Head  and  Fair  Head  ;  the  Maidens,  Hunter  Rock, 
and  Isle  of  Muck,  between  Fair  Head  and  Belfast 
Lough  ;  the  Copeland  Islands,  Black  Rock,  Long 
Rock,  Skullmartin.  Burial  Island,  Little  Plough 
Rock,  Plough  Rock,  the  Feathers,  North  Rocks, 
the  Scotchman,  South  Rock,  Hem's  Rock,  and 
Angus  Rock,  between  Belfast  Lough  and  Lough 
Strangford ;  a  profusion  of  Rocks  and  islets,  and 
several  inhabited  isles,  within  Lough  Strangford; 
and  St.  Patrick's  Rocks,  Collet's  Rock,  Gun's 
Island,  and  Cow  and  Calf,  between  Lough  Strang- 
ford and  Lough  Cariingford.  Numerous  features  of 
the  coasts  of  Ulster,  additional  to  those  here  glanced 
at,  will  be  found  noticed  in  our  articles  on  the  coun- 
ties of  Donegal,  Antrim,  and  Down,  and  in  the 
early  sections  of  our  General  Introduction. 

Surface.] — The  surface  of  Ulster  is  much  more 
diversified,  more  beautiful  in  the  aggregate,  and 
greatly  freer  from  bogs  and  level  grounds,  than  any 
of  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland.  One 
congeries  of  mountains,  exceedingly  various  in 
line,  in  grouping,  and  in  the  character  of  their  inter- 
secting glens  and  vales,  occupies  most  of  the  western 
section  of  the  province,  or  the  greater  portion  of  co. 
Donegal,  a  large  portion  of  co.  Londonderry,  a  large 
portion  of  co.  Tyrone,  a  considerable  portion  of  co. 
Fermanagh,  and  a  small  portion  of  co.  Cavan ;  and, 
excepting  in  the  range  of  the  Sperrin  mountains, 
along  the  mutual  border  of  Londonderry  and  Tyrone 
[see  Sperrin],  this  enormous  congeries — exceed- 
ingly the  largest  in  Ireland — is  nowhere  drawn  out 
into  ranges  or  systems  of  any  considerable  extent, 
but  consists  of  mere  groups,  assemblages,  and  even 
isolated  masses  of  individual  mountains.  Very  many 
of  the  summits  have  altitudes  of  between  1,500  and 
'2,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  a  few  have  altitudes  even 
upwards  of  2,000  feet ;  and  by  far  the  majority  are 
too  lofty  and  conspicuous  to  be  designated  mere  hills. 
The  basins  of  the  troughs  Macnean  and  Lough  Mel- 
vin  break  precipitously  down  among  the  mountains 
on  the  boundary  with  Connaught;  the  extensive, 
grand,  and  brilliant  basin  of  Lower  Lough  Erne, 
broadly  dissevers  the  mountains  a  brief  distance  east 
of  the  boundary  with  Connaught;  a  rich  yet  diversi- 
fied plain  continues,  and  even  greatly  expands,  the 
disseverment  westward  from  the  foot  of  Lower 
Lough  Erne  to  all  the  head  of  Donegal  bay ;  a  very 
extensive  granitic  plain,  bleak,  moorish,  wild,  and 
half-chaotic,  lies  between  the  central  portion  of  the 
western  section  of  the  vast  mountain  congeries  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  basin  of  Lough  Swilly  and 
an  isthmus  of  beautiful  low  country  from  the  head 
of  it  to  the  valley  of  the  Foyle,  completely  peninsu- 
late  Innishowen,  or  cut  off  the  mountains  of  that 
barony  from  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  congeries ; 
innumerable  vales,  glens,  defiles,  and  'slacks'— many 
of  tbem  sinuous  and  fitful  in  outline,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion  eminently  picturesque  in  character — cut  into 
fragments  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mountain  region 
in  the  interior  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry, 
and  along  most  of  the  mutual  border  of  the  first  and 
the  second  of  these  counties;  the  splendid  valley  of 
the  Foyle,  broad,  undulated,  and  beautiful,  occupies 
the  northern  part  of  the  mutual  border  of  Donegal 
and  Tyrone, 'and  the  whole  of  the  small  western 
border  of  the  county  of  Londonderry ;  a  broad  and 
rich  band  of  champaign  seaboard  extends,  within  the 
DOUnty  of  Londonderry,  between  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  and  the  shores  of  Lough  Foyle  and  the 
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Atlantic,  and  is  crossed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Roe  I 
and  the  Bann,  and  partly  invaded  by  a  grand  spur  of 
the  mountain*  terminating  in  the  far-seeing  summit 
of  Benyevenagh ;  the  southern  portion  of  the  western 
district  of  the  vast  mountain  congeries,  or  that  which 
lies  south  of  the  Sperrin  mountains,  and  occupies  all 
the  central  regions  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  fuses 
out  into  a  tabular  expanse  of  moorland,  prevailingly 
russet  in  dress,  little  diversified  in  surface,  tame, 
bleak,  and  dismal ;  and  a  rich  low  country,  of  vari- 
ous breadth  and  various  character,  but  comprising  a 
large  proportion  both  of  flat  meadowy  land  and  fer- 
tile undulated  arable  land,  flanks  all  the  east  side 
of  the  great  mountain  congeries,  and  pauses  around 
Lough  Xeagh  and  across  a  portion  of  the  Upper 
Bann  and  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Bann,  so  a*  to 
constitute  all  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Bann,  all  the 
shores  and  immediate  basin  of  Lough  Xesgh,  and  the 
terminating  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Bann. 
A  little  cast  of  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Bann  ex- 
tends the  valley  of  the  river  Main,  parallel  with  the 
valley  of  the  Bann,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  so 
as  to  terminate  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  I<ough 
Neagb ;  and  immediately  east  of  this  valley  and  of 
the  plain  along  the  east  side  of  Lough  Xeagh,  com- 
mences the  slow  eastward  a*centof  one  great  tabular 
mountain  mass  of  trap,  which  occupies  all  the  centre, 
most  of  the  north,  most  of  the  east,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  south  of  the  county  of  Antrim, — 
is  cloven  with  a  series  of  lateral  and  parallel  vales  of 
pleasant  and  com pura'ivelv  soft  character  toward  the 
west.  — describes  its  summit-line  in  a  culminating  ridge 
at  a  brief  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  North  chan- 
nel and  of  Belfast  Lough, — and  breaks  declivitously 
down  toward  the  whole  of  that  coast,  displaying  an 
almost  constant  series  of  the  most  magnificent  escarp- 
ments, and  extensively  ribbed  or  cloven  into  com- 
partments by  lateral  and  parallel  glens,  ravines,  and 
gorges.    Moat  of  the  region  south  of  the  Antrim 
trap-mountain  system,  and  of  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral sections  of  the  great  mountain  congeries  of  Ul- 
ster,— or  the  region  which  constitutes  most  of  the 
county  of  Down,  about  two-thirds  of  the  county  of 
Armagh,  the  south-eastern  district  of  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  more  than  one-half  of  the  county  of  Mon- 
aghan,  a  small  part  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  of 
Fermanagh, —  may  be  summarily  described  as  a  con- 
stant, intricate,  rich,  and  beautiful  intermixture  of 
hills  and  hollows  swell*  and  dells,  totally  unlike  any 
other  great  district* in  either  Ireland  or  Great  Britain, 
and  eminently  fitted  both  to  astonish  a  stranger  by 
their  variety,  and  to  charm  or  even  bewilder  him 
with  their  profusion  of  agreeable  scenery.  The 
Rev.  Caesar  Otway,  referring  to  this  region,  though 
loosely  using  language  in  reference  to  the  whole  pro- 
vince, says,  "  The  moment  you  enter  Ulster,  you 
perceive  its  peculiar  features,  its  formation  quite  "dis- 
tinct from  every  other  portion  of  Ireland.  There 
are  hills,  swells,  plains,  and  flat  table-lands  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  kingdom,  but  here  it  is  as  all 
hill  and  valley,  all  acclivity  and  declivity.  Driving 
along  the  new  line  of  road  that  winds  around  these 
never-ending  hills,  you  seldom  see  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  you.    At  first  you  are  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  these  eminences,  so  minutely  subdivided, 
so  diversified  with  patches  of  grass,  oats,  flax,  and 
potatoes — the  intervening  valley  either  a  lake,  bog, 
or  meadow.    But  soon  you  get  tired  ;  your  eye  be- 
comes tantalized  with  having  a  constant  barrier  pre- 
sented to  its  forward  prospect ;  you  are  displeased 
that  you  cannot  obtain  any  extended  view  of  the 
country  you  are  going  through  ;  you  are  in  an  eter?  al 
defile.    Madame  de  la  Roche  Jacquclin,  in  her  in- 
teresting Memoir  of  the  War  in  La  Vendee,  de- 


scribe* that  country  as  very  similar  in  its  hills,  val- 
leys, and  enclosures,  to  the  province  of  Ulster." 
The  principal  mountain  diversifications  of  surface 
within  or  on  the  southern  borders  of  this  great  ard 
wonderfully  undulated  region,  are  the  Slieve-Beagh 
mountains,  a  mass  of  considerable  extent,  around  the 
junction  point  of  the  counties  of  Fennwagh,  Ty- 
rone, and  Monaghan ;  the  Mullyash  and  the  Fe» s 
mountains,  a  considerable  but  very  lumpish  mass,  on 
the  mutual  border  of  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and 
Armagh,  but  chiefly  within  the  Utter ;  the  Slirvc- 
gullion  and  the  Newry  mountains,  two  superb  and 
lofty  nodules  in  tbe  south-east  of  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, and  connected  with  the  Carlingford  range  of 
mountains  within  the  north-east  border  of  Leinster  ; 
the  Slicve-Croob  mountains,  an  isolated  but  conspi- 
cuous nodule,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  county 
of  Down ;  and  the  Mourne  mountains,  an  extensive, 
alpine,  and  sublimely  charactered  congeries  in  the 
south  of  co.  Down,  or  extreme  south-east  of  Ulster. 
See  MotmxB.  The  district  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  county  of  Cavan,  or  the  extreme  south 
of  Ulster,  exhibits,  along  the  eastern  border  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  interior,  a  few  hills  in  single  masses, 
in  small  systems,  or  in  moderately  prolonged  ridge* ; 
but  these — to  quote  our  own  former  account  of  the 
distiict — "arc  little  more  than  sufficient  to  combine 
with  hillocks  and  every  species  of  inequalities  to  give 
a  generally  undulated  or  partially  broken  appearance 
to  a  prevailing  expanse  of  cold  champaign  country, 
often  bleak  in  aspect,  and  freely  interspersed  with 
hog  and  naked  waste  or  pasture."  The  altitudes  of 
the  multitudinous  mountain-summits  within  the  pro- 
vince will  be  found  stated  in  the  section  "  Moun- 
tains," of  our  General  Introductory  article. 

Water*.] — The  largest  luke  in  Ireland,  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe,  i*  Lough  Xeagh,  on  the  mu- 
tual border  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Antrim, 
Down,  Armagh,  and  Tyrone.  Two  large  and  very 
beautiful  lakes,  are  Upper  Lough  Erne  and  Lower 
Lough  Erne,  both  principally  within  co.  Fermanagh, 
but  the  former  also  slightly  within  co.  Cavan,  ai.d 
the  latter  slightly  within  co.  Donegal.  The  other 
principal  lakes  of  the  province  are  Loughs  Melvin 
and  Upper  Macnean,  on  the  boundary  with  Cou- 
naught ;  Loughs  Gowr.a,  Kinnail,  and  Sheelin,  on 
the  boundary  with  Leinster ;  Lough  Oughter  in  tbe 
west  of  the  centre  of  co.  Cavan,  and  in  the  river- 
course  of  the  Upper  Erne  ;  Lough  Ramor,  on  the 
south-east  border  of  co.  Cavan;  the  Cootehill  lake*, 
on  the  mutual  border  of  the  counties  of  Cavan  and 
Monaghan ;  and  Loughs  Derg.  Esk,  and  Veagh.  re- 
spectively in  the  south-east  corner,  on  tbe  southern 
district,  and  a  little  north  of  the  centre  of  co.  Done- 

Ksl.  Among  the  multitudinous  smaller  lakes  may 
e  named  Loughs  Fad,  Sbannagb,  Glen,  Gartan, 
Greenaw,  Keel,  Fern,  Alluirg,  Alton,  Upper  Na- 
cuny.  Lower  Nacuny,  Dunlewy.  Anure,  Craghy, 
Crumbane,  Harm,  Finn,  Muck,  Xamanfiti,  Tauuir, 
Ananima,  Machugh,  DerYyduff,  Sheskiiimore,  Fad, 
Doon,  Tiltooria,  Xallughraman,  Uiuia,  and  Unshagh, 
in  co.  Donegal ;  Lough  Beg,  on  the  mutual  border  of 
co.  Londonderry  and  co.  Antrim;  Lough  Fea,  on  ihe 
mutual  border  of  co.  Londonderry  and  co.  Tyrone  ; 
Loughs  Bradan,  Lee,  Maghera,  Annagh,  Mullygruen, 
Roughan,  Ash,  ai.d  Moore,  in  co.  Tyrone ;  Lough 
Big,  in  co.  Antrim ;  Loughs  Homsbigo,  Drumaran, 
Moate,  Pallramer,  Erne,  Ballorcen,  Agbery,  Derry, 
Hiney,  Clay.  Islandrcavy,  and  Loughbricklund,  m 
co.  Down  ;  Loughs  Gullion,  Annagariff,  Gall,  Clay, 
Tullynawood,  Sbeetrin,  Cullyhanno,  Patrick,  Kilty  - 
bane.  Annaghmore,  Allua,  Ross,  St.  Peter,  Corlk-, 
;  Cam,  Mullaghmore,  Skaws,  and  Shark,  in  co.  Ar- 
'  magh  ;  Loughs  More,  Emy,  Multaghmorc,  Drumloo. 
J  Slackegrove,  <iuig,  Lamb,  Clene,  Kiicorran,  Shan- 
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kill,   Magherarany,  Clonkeen,  Gortnawinny,  Kil- 
roonkey.  Dummy*,  Aghafin,  Creeve,  Upper  Creeve, 
Avagboti,  Barraghy,  Derrygooney,  Bawn,  Arattan, 
Gale,  Namacbree,  Shantoua,  Bellatrain,  Boraghy, 
Morne,  Egish,  Ross,  Mucknoo,  Monalty,  Fee,  Ra- 
tions, and  Capragh,  in  co.  Monaghan ;  Loughs  Tacker, 
Sillan,  Corrancary,  Upper  Skeagh,  Milltown,  Na- 
dreegeel,  Cornagrone,  Gradhan,  Corglass,  Beeby, 
Anna_  1 1 ,  Carrofin,  Tully,  Gartiny,  Drumany,  Crilly, 
laharlagb,  Edenterrv,  Druniard,  Corrabaek,  Killy. 
imbcr,  Cuillaghiui,  Killywilly,  Cloiity,  Derryskitt, 
Killeahandra,  Glasshouse,  Roektield,  Gartv,  Swan, 
Dawn,  Derrycassa,  Coologe,  Templeport,  Bellaboy, 
Lakefield,  Bunarky,  Brackley,  Cratty,  Ardlougher, 
Moneen,  Carrickacladdy,  Corrakeeldrum,  Ne wee- 
lion.  Nagloughderg,  Garvagb,  and  I<egalougb,  in  co. 
Cavan  :  and  Loughs  Namaii,  Meenameen,  Glenacre- 
xvan,  Scabban,  Keenaghan.  Nearty,  Rushen,  Carrick, 
Ross,  Oarron,  Derg,  Barry.  Larra,  Cargan,  Smuoran, 
Moore,  llead,  Drumroosk,  Dioh,  Corban,  Mill, 
Killyinackan,  Sand,  Cloinniu,  Cornabrass,  Kilgarrow, 
Acussel,  Ballydooligh,  and  Natroey,  in  co.  Ferman- 
agh.— The  only  great  rivers  are  the  Erne,  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  province,  through  the 
counties  of  Cavan  and  Fermanagh,  and  across  the 
south-westward  wing  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  to 
Donegal  bay  at  Bally-shannon  harbour;  the  Foyle 
from  many  and  voluminous  head- waters  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Donegal  and  Tyrone,  along  the  northern  part 
of  the  boundary  between  these  counties,  and  across 
the  western  wing  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  to 
the  bead  of  Lough  Foyle ;  the  Bann,  from  the 
Moume  mountains  through  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Armagh,  through  Lough  Neagh,  along  the  boun- 
dary between  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  An- 
tri.n,  and  across  the  north-eastern  wing  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  a  point  7 
miles  east  by  south  of  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Lough  Foyle;  and  the  Lagan,  from  the  Slieve- 
rroob  mountains,  through  the  county  of  Down,  and 
along  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Antrim,  to  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough.  The 
second-rate  rivers  and  the  prircipal  rivulets,  are  the 
E»k,  the  Eanymore,  the  Bunlahy,  the  Corker,  the 
Bun^osteen,  the  Ballydoo,  and  the  Glen,  to  the  bay 
of  Donegal;  the  Owencocker,  the  Owenea,  the 
Guibarra,  the  Guidore,  and  the  Claddy  ;  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  between  Teelin  Head  and  Bloody- Fore- 
land ;  the  Owencarrow,  to  Sheephaven  ;  the  Laur.an, 
the  Swilly,  the  Owenkillew,  and  the  Owencrat  a,  to 
Lough  Swilly;  the  Faughan  and  the  Roe,  to  Lough 
Foyle  ;  the  Bu»h,  and  the  Glenhesk,  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean  between  the  mouth  of  the  Bann  and  Fair 
Dead ;  the  Glendun,  the  Glenarirf,  and  the  Glenarm. 
to  the  North  channel,  between  Fair  Head  and  Bel- 
faat  Lough  ;  the  Ballinabinch  or  Quoile,  to  Lough 
Strangford ;  the  Newry  or  Narrow  Water,  to  the 
head  of  Lough  Carlingford  ;  the  Main,  the  Six-mile- 
water,  theCrumlin,  the  Black  water,  the  Ballinderry, 
and  the  Moyolu,  to  Lough  Neagh ;  the  Annalee,  the 
Cladagh,  the  Arney,  the  Sillies,  the  Ballinamallard, 
the  Kesh,  and  the  Tarmon,  into  the  Loughs  and 
river  Erne ;  the  Moume.  the  Strule,  the  Owenkil- 
lew, the  Glenelly,  the  Oweureagh,  the  Derg,  the 
Finn,  and  the>Deel,  into  the  river  Foyle ;  the  Moun- 
tain river  and  the  Callan,  into  the  Black  water ;  the 
Virginia  rivulet,  and  one  or  two  other  small  stream* 
in  the  south-east  of  co.  Cavan,  to  a  chief  tributary 
of  the  river  Boyne;  two  or  three  nil  -  in  the  south- 
east of  co.  Monaghan,  to  the  South  Lagan  or  Glyde, 
which  flows  through  co.  Louth;  and  several  rivulets 
in  the  fcotith  of  co.  Armagh,  to  the  Castletown  river, 
which  washes  the  town  of  Dundalk,  and  flows  into 
the  head  of  Dundalk  bay — The  navigable  rivers  1 
withiu  the  province  are  the  Erne  from  the  sea  to  1 


Ballvshannon,  and  from  the  foot  of  Lower  Lough 
Erne  to  Belturbet,  in  co.  Cavan  ;  the  Foyle,  lo  Lon- 
donderry, and,  with  artificial  aid,  to  Strabane ;  the 
Bann,  from  the  sea  to  Coleraine,  and  from  the  foot 
of  Lough  Neagh  to  the  north  end  of  the  Newrv 
canal,  a  little  south  of  Portndown  ;  the  Lagan,  with 
artificial  aid  to  Lisburn, — thence  continued  by  canal 
to  Louuh  Neagh ;  the  Newry  or  Narrow  Water, 
with  artificial  aid,  to  Newry. — thence  continued  by 
canal  to  the  navigable  -t retch  of  the  river  Bann  ;  and 
the  Black  water,  from  Lough  Neagh,  to  the  east  end 
of  the  Tyrone  and  the  Ulster  canals.  The  artificial 
navigations,  are  the  Lagan  canal,  from  the  navigable 
stretch  of  the  river  Lagan  to  the  south-east  corner 
of  Lough  Neagh  ;  the  Newry  canal,  from  the  Newry 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Newry  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Bann  in  the  vicinity  of  Portadown ; 
the  Tyrone  canal,  from  the  river  Blackwater  to  the 
collieries  at  Coal- Island ;  and  the  Ulster  canal,  from 
the  river  Blackwater,  through  the  counties  of  Mon- 
aghan and  Fermanagh,  by  way  of  the  town  of  Mon- 
aghan, to  Upper  Lough  Erne.  Nothing  is  wanted 
to  render  the  inland  navigations  of  the  province  com- 
plete, and  to  connect  these  with  the  inland  naviga- 
tions of  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  the  interior  of 
Leinster,  and  the  water-communications  thence  to 
the  south-west,  the  south,  and  the  east  of  the  king- 
dom, but  one  canal  to  connect  Ballvshannon  with 
Lower  Lough  Erne,  another  to  connect  Coleraine 
with  Lough  Nengh,  and  a  third  to  connect  Beltur- 
bet with  some  point  upon  the  Upper  Shannon  ;  and 
all  these  three  practicable  and  desirable  lines,  par- 
ticularly the  last,  have  already  challenged  attention. 
See  articles  Shannon  and  Erne. 

Minerals.] — A  great  field  of  granite  extends  along 
the  western  seaboard  of  co.  Donegal,  from  Lough 
Swilly  to  Guibarra  bay;  a  small  district  of  granite, 
detached  from  the  preceding,  extends  westward  from 
Glenties  to  the  sea;  a  considerably  extensive  field  of 
granite  commences  around  Slievegallion  on  the  south- 
eastern border  of  co.  Londonderry,  and  extends 
south -west ward  thence  a  considerable  distance  into 
co.  Tyrone  ;  a  patch  of  granite  lies  immediately 
north-west  of  Batlinagh  in  co.  Cavan ;  and  a  very 
extensive  granite  district  comprises  the  Newry 
mountains,  a  chief  poition  of  the  Mourne  mountains, 
and  much  of  the  intervening  and  adjacent  country 
around  the  town  of  Newry,  and  on  the  mutual 
border  of  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down.  A 
vast  district  of  tabular  trap  occupies  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  co.  Antrim  ;  all  the  east  and 
north  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  the  eastern  district 
of  Londonderry  to  the  town  of  Maghera,  and  to 
within  4  miles  of  the  towns  of  Dungiven  and  Ncw- 
townlimuvaddv ;  a  pendicle  of  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity of  co.  Tyrone ;  a  pendicle  of  the  north-west 
extremity  of  co.  Down ;  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  north-east  district  of  co.  Armagh,  around  the 
towns  of  Lurgan  and  Portadown.  An  extensive 
field  of  crystalline  greenstone  extends  upon  the 
mutual  border  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and 
Tyrone,  immediately  north  of  the  granitic  district 
which  commences  around  Slievegallion;  and  numer- 
ous protrusions  and  dykes  of  crystalline  greenstone 
and  other  species  of  trappean  rocks  occur  in  vari- 
ous districts,  particularly  in  the  tabular  trap  region 
of  co.  Antrim,  and  in  the  north-west,  the  west, 
and  the  south-west  of  co.  Donegal.  Altered  rocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  granite,  including  gneiss, 
clay  -Lite,  greenstone,  greenstone  slate,  serpentine, 
micaceous  slate,  micaceous  shining  slate,  and  flint 
slate,  constitute  all  the  portions  of  the  Moume 
mountains  not  occupied  by  granite,  and  also  form  a 
broad  skirt  round  three  of  the  exterior  sides  of  the 
great  granitic  di-trict  around  the  town  of  Newry. 
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A  very  expansive  region  of  metamorphic  schistose 
rucks,  principally  mica  slate,  and  enclosing  numerous 
nodules  and  patches  of  primitive  limestone,  occupies 
most  of  the  centre  and  all  the  west  of  co.  London- 
derry, a  portion  of  the  north-west  of  co.  Tyrone, 
and  upwiu-ds  of  one-half  of  co.  Donegal,  from  end 
to  end  of  that  county,  and  along  all  its  eastern  bor- 
der and  all  it*  centre,  from  Iunisbowen  Head  to 
Teelin  Head ;  and  Urge  patches  or  small  detached 
districts  of  the  same  class  of  formations,  occur  in 
the  western  district  or  upon  the  western  seaboard 
of  co.  Donegal.     Quartz  rock  constitutes  an  area 
of  considerable  aggregate  extent,  but  consisting  of 
numerous  mutually  detached  portions  throughout 
the  west  and  north-west  of  co.  Donegal,  from  the 
Uland  of  Arran  to  Malin  Head.    Primitive  lime- 
stone, often  of  such  a  texture  as  to  constitute  very 
excellent  and  beautiful  marble,  is  diffused  in  veiy 
numerous  nodules  and  patches  among  the  crystalline 
and  metamorphic  geognostic  formation*  of  co.  Done- 
gal, and  throughout  the  great  micaceous  schist  region 
of  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  and  Tyrone. 
A  region  of  transition  rocks,  consisting  principally 
of  clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  greywacke  slate,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great  region  of 
transition  rocks  which  lies  across  Scotland  to  the 
coasts  of  Galloway,  commences  along  the  const  of  co. 
Down  from  Belfast  Lough  all  the  way  south  to  the 
skirts  of  the  Mourne  mountains  at  Duudrum  bay,  ex- 
tends quite  across  the  province  to  a  brief  prolonga- 
tion into  the  Leinster  county  of  Longford,  and 
constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  counties  of 
Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan.    Old  red 
sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate  constitute 
a  narrow  but  long  belt  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  south  edge  of  the  great  micaceous  schist 
region  of  Donegal,    Londonderry,   and  Tyrone  ; 
and  they  also  constitute  a  large  and  broad  dis- 
trict of  country,  which  includes  all  the  central 
moorlands  of  co.  Tyrone,  and  extends  from  within 
3  miles  of  Cookstown  in  the  direction  of  south-west 
by  west,  across  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  to  Lower 
t.    Yellow  sandstone  and  sandstone  con- 
:onstitute  a  considerable  district  in  the 
of  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh,  ex- 
south-westward  from  within  2\  miles  of 
Aughnacloy  to  the  vicinity  of  Li*na»kea;  a  lesser 
district  in  co.  Fermanagh,  on  the  west  side  of 
Lower  Lough  Erne ;  a  similar  district  in  the  north- 
west  corner  of  co.  Fermanagh,  around  Lough  Mel- 
vin  ,  a  considerable  district  in  the  counties  of  Done- 
gal and  Tyrone,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
north-east  corner  of  Lower  Lough  Erne  to  the  east- 
ern vicinity  of  Omagh ,  a  considerable  district  in  the 
north-western  division  of  co.  Tyrone,  between  New- 
town-Stewart and  Strabane ;  a  belt  along  part  of 
the  south  edge  of  the  great  micaceous  schist  region 
within  the  southern  part  of  co.  Donegal,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Kill}  begs  bay  round  by  Lough  Esk  to 
about  the  east  end  of  the  Pillans ;  and  an  extensive 
district  of  very  fitful  and  various  breadth,  and  with 
several  ramifications,  within  co.  Londonderry,  from 
Magilligan  Point,  and  along  the  eastern  and  the 
southern  shores  of  Lough  Foyle,  south  by  eastward 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Moneymore.  Carbon- 
iferous or  mountain  limestone,  of  various  geoguostic 
character,  constitutes  a  small  district  lying  isolated 
among  other  rocks,  in  co.  Londonderry  between 
Msghera  and  8lievcgullion  ;  a  small  district  in  the 
extreme  south-east  of  co.  Monaghan,  around  Carrick- 
macross,  and  forming  part  of  a  considerable  district 
which  lies  isolated,  round  the  junction  point  of  the 
counties  of  Monaghan,  Meatb.  and  Louth,  among  a 
"•rmation  of  transition  rocks;  and  an  extensive 
•ion,  occupying 


ties  of  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and 

Tyrone,  funning  part  of  the  vast  ftocts  limestone  plain 
of  Ireland,  and  extending  from  the  belt  of  yellow 
sandstone  in  the  toutb  of  co.  Donegal,  south-south- 
eastward up  the  basin  of  the  Erne,  to  the  head  uf 
Lough  Oughter  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Cavan,  and  from  around  Stewartatown  and 
the  vicinity  of  Cookstown  south-westward  to  tb«f 
boundary  with  Con  naught,  whence  it  passes  into 
continuation  with  the  carboniferous  limestone  forma- 
tion of  Connaught,  Leinster,  and  Munster.  Mill- 
stone grit,  including  white  sandstones  and  shale, 
with  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  coal,  constitutes  a 
small  district  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  counties  of 
Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  extending  south-westward 
from  the  vicinity  of  Drumquin  .  a  considerable  dis- 
trict occupying  upwards  of  one- half  of  the  north- 
western division  of  co.  Fermanagh,  and  extending 
northward  from  the  shores  of  Loughs  Macnean  ;  u 
small  district  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  counties 
of  Fermanagh  and  Cavan,  between  Swanlinbar  and 
Bully  eoimel,  and  a  considerable  district,  partly 
within  co.  Fermanagh,  but  chiefly  occupying  the 
extremity  of  the  north-westward  wing  of  co.  Caviui, 
and  passing  thence  into  continuation  with  the  grout 
millstone  grit  and  coal  formations  around  the  b*»iii 
of  Lough  Allen.  Rocks  of  the  coal  formation  con- 
stitute one  small  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrick- 
tnacruss  and  Kingscourt,  in  the  counties  of  Mon- 
aghan and  Cavan,  passing  thence  into  co.  Meath  -. 
another  around  Coal  Island  and  toward  Dungannon, 
co.  Tyrone,  and  another  on  the  north  coast  of  «». 
Antrim,  at  Fuir  Head  and  the  vicinity  of  Ball)  rustle  ; 
— and  in  the  second  and  the  third  of  the^-e,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coal  has  been  mined.  New 
red  sandstone  and  red  marl  constitute  a  band  of 
country  along  the  course  of  the  river  Lagan,  from  a 

Erint  about  4  miles  west  of  Dromore  to  the  bead  of 
elfast  Lough,  and  thence  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  Lough  to  the  vicinity  of  Hollywood,  and  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  Lough  to  the  vicinity  of 
White  Head;  a  pendicle  across  the  head  of  Lough 
Strungford,  in  co.  Down  ;  an  interrupted  belt  along 
the  east  coast  of  co.  Antrim,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Lame  to  the  north  aide  of  Bed  bay  ;  a  long  band  of 
country  of  various  breadth,  tmrtly  in  the  counties  of 
Armagh  and  Londonderry,  but  chiefly  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  from  around  the  town  of  Caledon 
northward  to  a  point  about  2  miles  north  of 
Moneymore ;  and  a  narrow  and  sinuous  belt  along 
the  edge  of  the  tabular  trap  region  within  co.  Lon- 
donderry, from  the  ocean  southward  to  a  point 
about  24  miles  east  of  Dungiven.  Lias  greeii- 
sund  and  chalk  constitute  a  slender  zone  round 
most  of  the  tabular  trap  formation,  interposed  be- 
tween  the  trap  and  the  new  red  sandstone,  partly 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  co.  Tyrone,  extendedly 
through  the  eastern  division  of  co.  Londonderry, 
and  very  conspicuously  along  some  of  the  north,  a 
great  part  of  the  south,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
south-east  and  the  east  of  co.  Antrim.  Rocks  of  the 
tertiary  formation  constitute  a  district  on  the  shores 
of  Lough  Neagh,  partly  within  the  co.  of  Loi  clon- 
derry,  but  chiefly  within  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Armagh.  A  more  minute  view  of  the  geoguostic 
structure  of  the  province,  together  with  the  litbolo- 
gical  character  of  many  of  the  rocks,  may  be  obtained 
by  reference  to  the  chapter  on  Minerals  in  our 
General  Introduction. 

Farmt  and  Live  Stock."] — In  1841,  there  were 
within  the  rural  districts  of  the  province  100,817 
farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  96,902  of  from  5  to 
15  acres,  25.099  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and  9.5UI  of 
upwurds  of  30  acres  ;  and  within  the  civic  districts  of 
the  province,  1,398  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres, 
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613  of  from  5  to  15  acre*,  120  of  from  15  to  30 
acres,  and  64  of  upwards  of  30  acre*. — In  1841,  there 
were  within  the  rural  district*  of  the  province,  on 
farm*  or  holding*  not  exceeding  1  acre,  5,945  horses 
and  mules,  1,524  asses.  26.002  cattle,  10,446  sheep, 
47,816  pig*,  and  356,009  poultry ;  on  farm*  of  from  1 
acre  to 5  acre*,  22,552  horses  and  mules,  5, 1 13  a**e*. 
94,992  cattle,  43,430  sheep,  64.794  pigs,  and  430,606 
poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  66,734  horses 
and  mules,  5,870  asses,  208, 170  cattle,  73,338  sheep, 
1 12,233  pig*,  and  677,055  poultry ;  on  farm*  of  from 
15  to  30  acres,  34,626  horse*  and  mules,  594  asses, 
107.073  cattle,  36.887  sheep,  44,174  pigs,  and 
273,227  poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30 
acres,  25.568  horse*  and  mules,  236  asses,  88,957 
cattle,  48.570  sheep.  23,495  pigs,  and  158,691  poul- 
try. The  totals  of  these  classes  of  live  stock,  to- 
gether with  their  respective  estimated  value,  are 
155,425  horses  and  mules,  £1,243,400 ;  13,337  asses, 
£13,337  ;  525.854  cattle,  £3.418.051;  212,671 
sheep,  £233.936;  292,512  pigs,  £365.639:  and 
1,895.678  poultry,  £47.390.  Grand  total  of  esti- 
mated value  of  live  stock  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
province,  £5,321,752.— In  the  same  year  there  were 
within  the  civic  districts  of  the  province,  on  farms 
or  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  3,028  horses  and 
mules,  90  asses,  3,443  cattle,  192  sheep,  8,876  pigs, 
and  13,156  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5 
acres,  643  horses  and  mules,  15  asses,  1,366  cattle, 
54  sheep,  953  pigs,  and  2,766  poultry ;  on  farms  of 
from  5  to  15  acres,  616  horses  and  mules,  6  asses, 

I,  047  cattle,  106  sheep,  568  pigs,  and  2.354  poultry ; 
on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  268  horses  and 
mules,  2  asses,  528  cattle,  1 14  sheep,  128  pigs,  and 
844  poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres, 
192  horses  and  mules,  1  ass,  348  cattle.  75  sheep,  89 
pigs,  and  584  poultry.  The  totals  of  these  classes 
of  live  stock,  together  with  their  respective  esti- 
mated value,  were  4,747  horses  and  mules,  £37,976; 
114  asses,  £114;  6,732  cattle,  £43,758;  541  sheep, 
£595;  10,614  pigs,  £13.268;  and  19,704  poultry, 
£493.  Grand  total  of  estimated  value  of  live  stock 
in  the  civic  districts  of  the  province,  £96,204. 

Wood*.] — In  1841,  the  plantations  within  the  pro- 
vince consisted  of  2,836  continuous  acres  and  102,91 1 
detached  trees  of  oak,  1,509  continuous  acres  and 
867.485  detached  trees  of  ash.  302  continuous  acres 
and  74,898  detached  trees  of  elm.  357  continuous 
acre*  and  179,612  detached  trees  of  beech,  3.536  con- 
tinuous acres  and  375,694  detached  trees  of  fir,  61,710 
continuous  acres  and  1 ,890,252  detached  trees  of  mixed 
plantations,  and  9,533  continuous  acres  and  67,731  de- 
tached tree*  of  orchards, — in  all,  79,783  continuous 
acres  and  3,558,593  detached  trees,— the  latter  equi- 
valent to  22,242  acres,  and  making,  with  the  con- 
tinuous woods,  a  grand  total  of  102,025  acres  of 
plantations.  Of  the  continuous  woods,  2.01 1  acres 
of  oak.  699  of  ash,  141  of  elm,  164  of  beech,  235  of 
fir,  18,091  of  mixed  plantations,  and  1,324  of  or- 
chards, were  planted  previous  to  1791 ;  138  acres  of 
oak,  249  of  ash,  27  of  elm,  18  of  beech,  181  of  fir, 
4,834  of  mixed  plantations,  and  941  of  orchards, 
were  planted  between  1791  and  1800  ;  379  acres  of 
oak,  87  of  ash,  24  of  elm,  25  of  beech,  413  of  fir, 
7,066  of  mixed  plantations,  and  1,261  of  orchards, 
were  planted  between  1801  and  1810;  96  acres  of 
oak.  185  of  a»h,  42  of  elm,  62  of  beech,  893  of  fir, 
8,572  of  mixed  plantations,  and  2,080  of  orchards, 
were  planted  between  1811  and  1820;  71  acres  of 
oak,  69  of  ash,  24  of  elm.  67  of  beech,  846  of  fir, 

II,  089  of  mixed  plantations,  and  2,421  of  orchards, 
were  planted  from  1821  till  1830;  and  141  acres  of 
oak,  220  of  a-h.  44  of  elm,  21  of  beech.  968  of  fir, 
12.058  of  mixed  plantations,  and  1.506  of  orchards, 
were  plaited  between  1831  and  1840. 


Occupation*.] — As  a  means  of  somewhat  minutely 
estimating  the  classification  and  the  comparative 
amount  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  province, 
we  •ball  here  give  a  digest  of  the  statistics  of  occu- 
pations as  exhibited  in  the  Census  of  1841 :— Farm- 
ers, 272, 140;  servantsand labourers,  289,318;  plough- 
men, 1,051;  gardeners,  1,463;  graziers,  20;  herds, 
10,976;  care-takers,  266;  land-agents,  56;  land- 
stewards,  627 ;  gamekeepers,  96 ;  dairy-keepers,  90 ; 
fishermen,  1,906;  millers,  1,551;  maltsters,  5; 
brewers,  85;  distillers,  79;  wine-cooper,  1 ;  bakers,  ' 
1,698;  confectioners,  244;  soda-water-makers,  9; 
cordial-makers,  3;  Salter,  1 ;  salt-manufacturers,  6; 
tobacco-twisters,  164;  fishmongers,  153;  egg-deal- 
ers, 594;  fruiterers,  59;  cattle-dealers,  212;  horse- 
dealers,  24 ;  pig-iobbers,  91 ;  salesmasters,  2 ;  corn- 
dealers,  67;  seedsmen,  18;  flour-merchants,  7;  but- 
ter-merchants, 32;  cheesemonger,  1  ;  huxters  and 
provision  dealers,  471 ;  butchers,  1,872;  poulterers, 
68;  victuallers,  205;  grocers,  1,771;  tea-dealers, 
12;  tobacconists,  70;  wine-merchants,  11;  tavern- 
keepers  and  vintners,  2,359 ;  hotel  and  inn  keepers, 
1,134;  lodging-house-keepers,  338;  water-carriers, 
20;  flax-dressers,  3,549;  carders,  286;  spinners  of 
flax,  52,886 ;  spinnerB  of  cotton,  507 ;  spinners  of 
wool,  8,257 ;  spinner*  of  unspecified  classes,  208,845; 
factory- workers,  6,667 ;  winders  and  warpers,  6, 1 17 ; 
wool-dressers,  2  ;  weavers  of  cotton,  3,614 ;  weavers  ( 
of  linen,  17,339;  weavers  of  woollen,  473;  weavers 
of  silk,  23 ;  weavers  of  fringe,  3 ;  weavers  of  unspe- 
cified classes,  69,010 ;  manufacturers  of  cotton,  126; 
manufacturers  of  silk  and  tabiuet,  2;  manufacturer* 
of  lace,  2  ;  manufacturers  of  linen,  79 ;  manufactur- 
ers of  thread,  137;  bleachers,  2,266;  dyers,  263; 
clothiers,  86;  cloth-finishers,  402;  calico-printers, 
104;  skinners,  31 ;  curriers,  226;  tanners,  145;  lea- 
ther-dresser, 1  ;  brogue-makers,  519;  boot  and  shoe 
makers,  14,961 ;  tailors, 8,940;  sempstresses,  28,864; 
dress-makers,  13,407;  milliners,  1,250;  lace-work- 
ers, 89 ;  tambour- workers,  518 ;  stay-makers,  238 ; 
comb  -  makers,  27 ;  artificial  florist,  1 ;  knitters, 
6,285;  hatters,  365;  straw-hatters,  454;  bonnet- 
makers,  1,975;  straw- workers,  148;  cap -makers, 
49 ;  glovers,  24 ;  brace-maker,  1 ;  button-makers,  9 ; 
wig-maker,  1 ;  hair-dressers  and  barbers,  117;  um- 
brella-makers, 21;  blacking-makers,  24;  leather- 
dealers,  81 ;  flax-dealers,  52 ;  wool-dealer,  1 ;  hosiers, 
235;  haberdashers,  306;  yarn-dealers,  66;  drapers, 
3 ;  linen-drapers,  251  ;  linen-merchants,  78 ;  woollen- 
drapers,  466 ;  silk-mercers,  21  ;  trimming-seller,  1 ; 
pedlars,  3 ;  venders  of  soft  goods,  220 ;  furriers,  4 ; 
dealers  in  old  clothes,  96 ;  rag  and  bone  dealers,  401 ; 
architects,  76;  builders,  164;  brick-makers,  203; 
potters,  86 ;  stone-cutters,  1 , 1 15 ;  lime-burners,  75 ; 
plaster  of  Paris  manufacturers,  2 ;  bricklayers,  387 ; 
stone-masons,  5,166;  slaters,  361;  thatchers,  356; 
plasterers,  369;  paviers,  38;  quarrymen,  130;  saw- 
yers, 1,176;  carpenters,  10,365;  undertaker,  1 ;  cart- 
makers,  156 ;  cabinet-makers,  642 ;  wood-polishers, 
6;  coopers,  2,503;  turners,  233;  millwrights,  374; 
wheelwrights,  836 ;  shipwrights,  433;  block-makers, 
36;  saddletree-maker,  I ;  boot-tree  and  last  makers, 
15;  pump-borers,  22;  cork-cutters,  32 ;  lath-split- 
ters, 26;  reed- makers,  386;  shuttle-makers,  7;  card- 
makers,  17  ;  brush-makers,  60 ;  basket-makers,  257; 
broom-makers,  245;  miners,  815;  iron  -  founders, 
180 ;  blacksmiths,  6,382 ;  farriers,  21  ;  whitesmiths, 
455;  nailers,  1,785;  cutlers,  52;  tool-makers,  25; 
hackle-makers,  24  ;  gunsmiths,  83  ;  braziers  and  cop- 
persmiths, 201;  wire-workers,  15;  pin-rnakers,  7; 
needle-maker,  I  ;  bell-hangers,  10;  gas-titters,  18; 
coachsmiths,  18;  spur  and  bit  maker,  1;  harness- 
platers,  2;  plumbers,  76;  tinplate- workers,  378; 
tinkers,  217;  machine-makers,  706;  optician  and 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  1  ;  clock  and  watch 
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makers,  13;  watchmaker*,  301  ;  musical  instrument 
makers,  9 ;  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  jewellers, 
32 ;  roach  and  car  makers,  240 ;  carvers  and  gilders, 
30;  saddler*,  "02 ;  harness-makers,  40;  whip-mak- 
ers, 45;  rope-makers,  370;  paper-makers,  204;  quill- 
manufacturers,  20;  lettcr-press  printers,  379;  litho- 
graphic printers,  13;  bookbinders,  150;  paper-stain- 
ers, 19;  carpet- weaver,  1;  mat-makers,  71;  chan- 
dlers and  soap-boilers,  370;  starch-manufacturers, 
35 ;  blue-makers,  2 ;  vitriol-makers,  3 ;  glue  and  size 
maker-*,  4 ;  gla«s.makers,  t^> ;  painters  and  glaziers, 
1,099;  fishing-tackle  makers.  4;  net-makers,  88; 
heddle-makers.  4 ;  bird-stufTer,  1 ;  toy-maker,  1 ; 
sail-makers,  40;  sieve-makers,  54;  tobacco-pipe 
makers,  43;  trunk-makers,  15;  upholsterers,  30; 
feather  -  dressers,  8;  bellows  -  makers,  14;  chim- 
ney-sweeps, 143  firemen.  07  ;  pattern-drawers,  12 ; 
print-cutters,  14;  statuaries,  2;  civil-engineers,  39; 
land-surveyors,  325;  measurers,  10;  road-contrac- 
tors and  makers,  131  ;  contractors  of  public  works, 
5;  miscellaneous  manufacturers,  17;  feather-deal- 
ers, 50 ;  furniture-broker,  1 ;  bird-dealer,  1  ;  glass 
and  delph  dealers,  35;  delph  and  china  dealers,  41  ; 
miscellaneous  dealers,  2 ;  stationers,  31  ;  print-sell- 
er, 1  ;  toy-dealers,  2 ;  booksellers  and  stationers, 
114;  timber-merchants  18;  coal  -  merchants,  27; 
turf-dealers,  3 ;  paper-merchants,  3 ;  ironmongers, 
138;  physicians,  328;  surgeons,  505;  dentists,  5; 
apothecaries,  99;  druggists,  24 ;  mid  wives,  175 ;  nurse- 
tenders,  102 ;  omcersof  institutions,  40;  judges,  3 ;  sti- 
pendiary magistrates,  1 1 ;  sheriffs,  0 ;  coroners,  4 ;  sen- 
e*chals,  7;  barristers,  40;  proctors,  8 ;  attorneys,  219; 
clerks  of  the  peace,  3 ;  public  notaries,  9;  law-clerks, 
50;  excise-officers,  1,258;  civic  officers.  8;  inspec- 
tor of  weights  and  measures,  1  ;  constabulary,  1,400; 
bailiffs,  428;  city-constables,  99;  town-serjeants,  3  ; 
gaol-keepers,  101  ;  scrjeant-at-maee.  1  ;  inspectors 
of  schools,  12;  school  teachers,  3,479;  ushers  and 
lutors,  831 ;  governesses,  240;  teachers  of  drawing. 
4;  teachers  of  music,  50;  teachers  of  dancing,  10: 
librarian,  1 ;  clergymen  of  the  Established  church,  437 ; 
Maptist  ministers,  2 ;  Methodist  ministers,  1 15  ; 
Presbyterian  ministers,  393  ;  Independent  ministers, 
4;  Moravian  ministers,  0;  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men, 370;  ministers  whose  denominational  connection 
was  not  specified,  295;  missionaries,  7;  Scripture- 
readers,  52  ;  parish-clerks,  40;  monks  and  nuns,  18; 
sextons,  121;  artists,  17;  portrait-painter,  1;  en- 
gravers, 59;  play-actors,  33;  musicians,  410;  mer- 
chants of  unspecified  classes,  1,143;  bankers,  58; 
brokers,  29:  pawnbrokers,  122;  agents,  153;  auc- 
tioneers, 81  ;  appraisers,  4;  dealers  of  unspecified 
classes,  4,774;  shopkeepers  of  unspecified  classes, 
1,341 ;  shop-assistants,  2,129;  commercial  travellers, 
18;  writing-clerks,  2,115;  collectors  of  rates,  15; 
tradesmen  of  unspecified  classes,  22 ;  apprentices  of 
unspecified  classes,  100;  news  venders,  13;  post- 
masters and  mistresses  104;  letter-carriers,  75; 
post-drivers,  127;  weigh-masters,  38;  ship-agents, 
0;  pilots,  108;  sailors,  1,194;  harbour-masters,  10; 
boatmen,  323;  lighthouse  keepers,  28;  lockgate- 
keepers,  19;  tollgate  keepers,  41;  coach  and  car 
drivers,  249;  carriers,  2;  carmen,  1,900;  veterinary 
surgeons,  12;  horse -trainers,  40;  cow  doctors,  0; 
overseers,  48;  pound-keepers,  10;  bath-keepers,  .0; 
sportsmen,  37;  woodrangers,  GO;  nurserymen,  47; 
gate  keepers,  92 ;  hostlers,  59;  domestic  servants, 
72,320;  washerwomen,  1,997;  lamplighters,  5;  la- 
bourers and  porters,  4.550;  messengers,  138;  and 
paupers,  8,910. 

The  Linen  trade.]  —  The  manufacture  of  linen, 
which  has  for  so  long  a  period  made  a  chief  figure 
among  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  Irish,  belongs 
in  so  general  a  view  to  Ulster,  that  a  comprehensive 
notice  of  it  is  a  proper  and  almost  necessary  topic 


for  the  section  of  an  article  on  this  province — The 
earliest  English  writers  upon  Ireland  state  that  lb*  i 
fabrics  were  made  by  tbe  Irish,  and  constituted  on 
essential  part  of  their  dress.    An  net,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  prevent  the  forestalling  of 
linen  and  linen-yarn,  states  that  the  Irish  had.  dur- 
ing an  hundred  years,  been  exporters  of  these  arti- 
cles.   An  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetn 
to  prohibit  the  steeping  of  flax  and  hemp  in  rivers; 
and  necessarily  presupposes  the  manufacture  of  Hum 
to  have  then  become  so  extensive  as  to  render  the 
steeping  of  flax  in  rivers  a  public  and  serious  nuisance. 
Morysou,  who  was  secretary  to  Lord  Mountjov. 
observes  that  Ireland  produced  much  flax,  which  the 
inhabitants  worked  into  yarn;  and  an  act  of  par) la- 
ment, passed  about  the  time  when  Moryson  wrote, 
prohibited  the  higher  orders  from  wearing  an  extra- 
vagant quantity  of  linen  in  their  shirts.    Lord  Straf- 
ford, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bin! 
his  attention  arrested  by  the  important  condition  of 
the  linen  manufacture,  and  adopted  effective  mea- 
sures for  its  encouragement.     In  1073,  when  the 
annual  import  of  flax  and  linen  fabrics  from  France 
into  England  was  estimated  in  value  at  .£507.000. 
Sir  William  Temple  asserted  that,  by  simply  it  - 
couraging  the  spinning  of  flax,  the  French  and  ti  e 
Dutch  might  soon  lie  driven  out  of  the  market.  In 
lt»7H.  an  act  was  passed  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  foreign  linen,  and  to  encourage  the  linen  m:in nur- 
ture of  Ireland;  in  1085.  through  the  influence  <>!' 
France  upon  Jame»  II.,  this  act  was  repealed;  ami 
immediately  after  the  lie  volution,  the  importation 
of  French  linen  was  condemned,  and  finally  sup- 
pressed, by  the  parliaments  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England.    At  the  revocation  of  tbe  edict  of  Nantes, 
many  French  Protestants,  who  excelled  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  linen,  were  induced,  both  by  tbeir  attach 
merit  to  the  political  principles  of  the  British  Revo- 
lution, and  by  the  apparently  favourable  condition 
of  the  Irish  linen  trade,  to  become  settlers  in  Ire- 
land; and  they  made  so  powerful  an  accession  to  the 
numerical  strength,  and  especially  to  the  factorial  skiil 
of  the  local  manufacturers,  that  their  arrival  consti- 
tuted an  entirely  new  and  most  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  manufacture.    Mr.  Lewis  Cromclin, 
the  most  conspicuous  figurant  among  these  immi- 
grants, obtained  a  patent  for  carrying  on  and  im- 
proving the  linen  manufacture,  aerom; tamed  with  a 
grant  of  £800  per  annum  as  interest  of  £10,000. 
which  he  was  to  advance  as  working  capital,  £"JOO 
per  annum  for  his  trouble,  £120  per  annum  for  three 
assistants,  and  £00  per  annum  for  the  support  of  a 
French  minister  in  the  town  of  Lishurn;  in  1705,  he 
wrote  a  work,  successfully  combating  some  preju- 
dices which  prevailed  against  the  cultivation  of  Mix 
and  the  making  of  linen;  and  during  the  period  of 
his  activity,  he  imported  from  Holland  a  thousand 
looms  and  improved  spinning  mills,  improved  the 
production  of  linen  fabrics  from  prevailing  coarseness 
to  comparative  fineness,  and  greatly  increased  buth 
the  extent,  and  the  market  celebrity  of  the  manu- 
facture.   In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  linen  was  for  the  first  time  exported  free  of 
duty;  ami  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  same  reigr,  a 
general  board  of  trustees  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
manufacture  was  established  for  Ireland,  and  atuv. 
wards  a  separate  board  for  each  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces.   In  the  eighth  year  of  tJeorge  1.,  a  grant  of 
£1,500  was  made  to  the  General  Hoard  toward  (lie 
erection  of  a  linen  hail  in  Dublin,  for  the  more  regu- 
lar sale  of  white  linen;  two  year?  afterwards,  agiiuit 
of  £2,000  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  (In- 
growth of  flix  and  hemp;  and  at  various  subscqmv; 
periods,  u<  ts  too  obscure  to  be  noted  otherwise  thsa 
in  cuMulo,  have  been  passed  for  encouraging  and 
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regulating  the  linen  manufacture.  In  public 
Uppers  were  appointed  to  examine  and  measure  welts 
in  the  markets  throughout  the  country;  in  172^.  | 
white  or  bleached  linen  ceased  to  be  cold  in  the  fairs 
and  street  market*;  about  the  mum  period,  the 
bleaching  of  linen  became  a  separate  business ;  and 
subsequent  to  the  separating  of  the  brown  linen  i 
trade  from  that  of  the  white  linen,  the  brown  fabric* 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  were  marked  by  a 
public  seal-master,  and  the  white  or  blotched  fabrics  I 
were  stamped  in  the  linen  hall  at  Dublin.  About 
1785.  linen  halls,  to  drain  off  part  of  the  business 
from  the  Dublin  linen  ball,  were  built  by  subscription 
at  Newry  and  Belfast;  but  the  former  of  these  was 
s-x»n  diverted  from  its  purpose;  and  the  latter,  though 
it  did  not  rival  the  Dublin  hall,  and  eventually  ceased 
to  hold  regular  markets,  has  been  of  very  consider- 
able service  in  facilitating  the  general  linen  trade, 
end  in  enabling  merchants  to  assort  cargoes  for  ex- 
portation. 

From  the  establishing  of  the  Dublin  linen  hall  till  the 
year  1824,  minute  statistics  were  made  and  preserved 
Of  the  yearly  condition  of  the  linen  trade;  but,  sb.ee 
1825,  when  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain  was  resolved  into  a  coasting 
trade,  the  statistics  either  ceased  to  be  made  or  be- 
came completely  confounded  and  of  r.o  practicable 
utility.    In  the  beginning  of  the  rei^n  of  Williuui 
III.,  the  annual  value  of  the  linen  exported  from 
Ireland  was  only  £0,(300.    During  the  effluxion  of 
the  18th  century,  up  to  about  1790,  the'trade  made 
steady  and  rapid  progress;  and  then,  when  the  an- 
nual value  of  exported  linen  was  about  £:}, (597.503, 
the  trade  reached  a  culminating  point;  yet  in  1809, 
though  the  number  of  yard*  exported  was  2,800,037 
fewer  than  in  1790,  the  annual  value,  in  consequence 
of  advance  in  price,  was  £5,833,917.  Subsequently 
to  1809,  the  trade  very  materially  declined;  about 
the  years  1820 — 1824,  it  sank  comparatively  low  ; 
and  during  some  subsequent  years,  it  continued  low, 
though  fluctuating;  but,  during  the  last  14  or  15 
years,  it  has  revived  and  progressed  ;  and  now  it  is 
once  more  in  a  decidedly  prosperous  condition, — 
probably  more  prosperous  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  its  history.    "  The  last  available  return," 
remarked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  in  1842,  "  is  that  fur- 
nished by  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  1835,  by 
which  it  appears  there  were  shipped  from  Ireland 
in  that  year  70,209,572  yards  of  linen,  the  value  of 
which  was  £3,730,854.    At  present  the  annual 
value  of  the  linen  cloth  manufactured  in  Ulster, 
cannot  be  less  than  £4.000.000  sterling.   The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  manu- 
facture is  about  170,000  ;  we  may  safely  assert,  that 
500,000  derive  their  subsistence  from  it.  The 
annual  amount  of  wages  may  be  calculated  at 
£1,200,000;  and  the  total  capital  employed,  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  is  estimated  at  £5,000,000 
sterling.    The  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  linen  cloth  since  1823,  has  been  extraordinary. 
The  article  which  was  then  sold  at  2s.  Id.  per  yard, 
could,  in  1831,  be  bought  at  Is.  4d.,  and,  in  1841, 
at  II      ;  whilst  now,  1842,  it  is  worth  only  9d.  ! 
The  great  increase  in  the  quantity  exported,  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  gradual  substitution  of  mill-spun 
for  hand-spun  yam,  by  which  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  the  cost  of  the  production  has  been  effected. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  for  spinning  linen- 
yarn,  although,  doubtless,  affording  employment  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  population,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  any  thing  rather  than  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  weaver.    Towards  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, and  subsequently,  while  spinning  by  hand  con- 
tinued remunerative,  the  linen  weaver,  in  the  country 
districts  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  enjoyed 


for  an  Irish  peasant  a  high  degree  of  comfort.  Gen- 
erally possessed  of  a  small  holding  of  land,  the  loom 
supplied  himself  and  bis  sons  wiih  regular  employ- 
ment, in  the  intervals  of  agricultural  labour  ;  while 
the  females  of  his  family  found  nearly  constant  occupa- 
tion in  the  spinning  of"  flax,  often  the  produce  of  his 
own  farm.  A  web,  when  finished,  was  readily  disposed 
of  at  one  of  the  numerous  markets  attended  by  the 
linen  factors;  The  introduction  of  machinery  neces- 
sarily effected  a  total  change.  Female  labour  was 
at  once  rendered  comparatively  valueless;  and  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  yam  comparatively  impos- 
sible. The  weaver  now  felt  himself  obliged  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  with  a  manufacturer,  from  whom 
he  receives  the  yam,  and  to  whom  be  returns  the 
web  when  woven.  A  large  share  of  the  profit,  which 
formerly  accrued  to  the  weaver,  has  been  thus  trans- 
ferred to  other  quarters."  Some  additional  notice* 
of  the  linen  trade  will  be  found  in  the  section  on 
Manufactures  in  our  General  Introduction. 

Communication*. ]  —  The  railway  for  goods  and 
passengers  between  Belfast  and  Armagh  will  be 
noticed  in  the  article  1'lster  Railway  :  which 
see.  A  brief  line  of  railway,  for  strictly  local  pur- 
poses, has  been  constructed  from  Belfast  to  Cave- 
hill.  One  line  of  railway  was  proposed  by  the  Public 
Commissioners,  to  connect  Armagh  with  Dublin,  by 
way  of  Castle-Blayney,  Car  rick  macros*,  and  Navan  ; 
and  another  line  was  proposed  by  them,  to  connect 
Enniskillen  with  Dublin,  by  way  of  Lisrmskea,  Cavan, 
Ballyjamesduff,  and  Virginia,  and  to  unite  with  the 
former  at  N'avan.  One  line  of  railway,  surveyed  by 
other  parties,  and  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the 
Public  Commissioners,  proposes  to  connect  F.imis- 
killen  with  Londonderry,  by  way  of  Ballinamallard, 
Dromore,  Omagh,  Newtown  -  Stewart,  Strabane, 
Lifford,  and  St.  Johnstown  ;  another,  to  connect 
the  Enniskillen  and  Dublin  line  at  Cavan,  by  way  of 
Cootehill,  with  the  Armagh  and  Dublin  line  at 
Castle-Blayney ;  another,  to  connect  Armagh  with 
Dundalk  and  Drogbeda,  by  a  route  a  little  west  of 
the  Armagh  and  Dublin  line  to  Castle-  Blaney,  and 
thence  south-eastward  to  Dundalk;  another,  to 
connect,  the  Belfast  and  Armagh  line  at  Portadown, 
by  way  of  Tanderagee,  Newry,  and  Carlingford,  with 
Dundalk,  and  thence  along  the  coast  with  Drogbeda  ; 
another,  to  connect  Armagh  with  the  preceding  at  a 
point  n  little  south  of  Tandeiagee  ;  and  another,  to 
connect  Armagh  with  Coleraine,  by  way  of  Charle- 
mont,  the  west  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  Portglenone, 
and  Kilrea. — The  inland  navigations  of  the  province, 
whether  by  lake,  river,  or  canal,  have  already  been 
noticed  in  the  section  entitled  Waters."!- The 
roads  of  Ulster,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  hilliness  of 
the  surface,  are,  in  a  general  view,  well  constructed, 
minutely  ramified,  and  excellently  maintained.  The 
principal  lines  of  mail-road  within  the  province  are 
the  Dublin  and  Belfast,  by  way  of  Newry,  Lough- 
brickland,  Banbridge,  Dromore,  Hillsborough,  and 
Lisburn  ;  the  Newry  and  Kilkeel,  by  way  of  War- 
renspoint  and  Rostrevor ;  the  Newry  and  Down  pur - 
rick,  by  way  of  Rathfriland,  Castlewellan,  and 
Clough  ;  the  Downpatrick  and  KHlough  ;  the  Down- 
patrick  and  Strangford  ;  the  Downpatrick  and  Don- 
aghadee,  by  way  of  Kill)  leagh,  Killinchy,  Comber, 
and  Newtown.  Ardes;  the  Newtown- Ardes  and  Por- 
taferry,  by  way  of  Greyabbey  and  Kirkcubbin  ;  the 
Belfast  and  Donaghadee  South,  by  way  of  Newtown- 
Ardes ;  tbe  Belfast  and  Donaghadee  North,  by  wav  of 
Hollywood  and  Bangor;  the  Newry  and  Armagh, 
by  way  of  Markethill  ,  tbe  Armagh  and  Coleraine, 
by  way  of  Moy,  Dungannon,  Stewartstown,  Cooks- 
town,  Moneymore,  Magberafelt,  Tobbermore,  Magh- 
era,  and  Garvagh  ;  the  Newry  and  Portadown,  by 
way  of  Tanderagee  ;  the  Markethill  and  Ricbhill ; 
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the  Banbridge  and  Lurgan ;  the  Armagh  and  Bel- 
fast,  by  way  of  Ricbhill,  Portidown,  Lurgan,  Moira, 
atul  Lisburn  ;  the  Portadown  and  Guilford ;  the 
Lurgan  and  Antrim,  by  way  of  Glcnavy  and  Crum- 
lin  ;  the  Belfast  and  Ballycastle,  by  way  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  Lame,  Glenann,  and  Cushendall ;  the  Bel- 
fast and  Londonderry,  by  way  of  Antrim,  Randals- 
town,  Ballymena,  Ballym'oney,  Coleraine,  and  New- 
towmlimavaddy  ;  the  Antrim  and  Ballyclare ;  the 
Ballymena  and  Broughshane  ;  the  Ballymoney  and 
Ballycastle,  by  way  of  Darvock  ;  the  Coleraine  and 
Bushmills ;  the  Randalstown  and  Magherafelt,  by 
way  of  Toome-bridge  and  Castle- Dawson;  the  Magh- 
erafelt and  Kilrea,  by  way  of  Castle- Dawson,  Bel- 
laghy,  and  Portglenone ;  the  Newtownlimavaddy 
and  Dungiven ;  the  Dublin  and  Londonderry,  by 
vay  of  Carrickmaeross,  Castle-Blaney,  Monaghan, 
Liny  vale,  Aughnacloy,  Ballygawley,  Omagh,  New- 
town-Stewart, and  Strabane  ;  the  Carrickmaeross 
and  Kingscourt ;  the  Castle- Blayney  and  Newry,  by 
way  of  Newtown-  Hamilton ;  the  Castle  -  Blayney 
and  Armagh,  by  way  of  Keedy  ;  the  Monaghan  and 
Bally  bay ;  the  Monaghan  and  Armagh;  the  Mona- 
ghan and  Caledon,  by  way  of  Glasslough  ;  the 
Monaghan  and  Swanlinbar,  by  way  of  Clones,  Bel- 
turbet,  and  Ballycotmel ;  the"  Aughnacloy  and  Ar- 
magh, by  way  of  Caledon  ;  the  Aughnacloy  and 
Clogher ;  the  Omagh  and  Fintona ;  the  Newtown- 
Stewart  and  Castle- Derg;  the  Strabane  and  Dun- 
nemanagh ;  the  Dublin  and  Enniskillen,  by  way  of 
Virginia,  Ballinagb,  Cavan,  and  Lisnaskea ;  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Granard,  by  way  of  Mount- Nugent ;  the 
Virginia  and  Bailieborough ;  the  Virginia  and  Bal- 
lyjamesduff ;  the  Ballinagh  and  Cootehill,  by  way 
of  Stradone ;  the  Cavan  and  Granard,  by  way  of 
Crossdoncy,  Aryagh,  and  Scrabby ;  the  Crossdoney 
and  Killeshandra ;  the  Lisnaskea  and  Five-mile- 
town,  by  way  of  Brookborough ;  the  Enniskillen 
and  Sligo,  by  way  of  Florence-Court  and  Manor- 
Hamilton  ;  the  Enniskillen  and  Ballyshannon,  by 
way  of  Churcbhill;  the  Enniskillen  and  Tempo;  the 
Enniskillen  and  Kesh,  by  way  of  Irvinestown ;  the 
Sligo  and  Londonderry,  by  way  of  Ballyshannon, 
Donegal,  Stranorlar,  Castle-Finn,  and  Li  fiord ;  the 
Donegal  and  Rutland,  by  way  of  Killybegs,  Ardara, 
and  Narin  ;  the  Stranorlar  and  Raphoe ;  the  Liifurd 
and  Dunfanagby,  by  way  of  Letterkenny  ;  the  Let- 
terkcnny  and  Ramelton ;  the  Londonderry  and  Bun. 
crana;  the  Londonderry  and  Moville,  by  way  of 
Muff ;  and  the  Londonderry  and  Carndonagh,  by  way 
of  Muff. 

Divisions. } — Ulster  is  divided  into  the  nine  coun- 
ties of  Donegal  in  the  north-west,  Londonderry  in 
the  north,  Antrim  in  the  north-east,  Down  in  the 
south-east,  Armagh  in  the  east  of  the  south,  Mon- 
aghan in  the  west  of  the  south,  Cavan  in  the  south- 
west, Fermanagh  in  the  west,  and  Tyrone  in  the 
centre.  Donegal  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Bannagh,  Boylagh,  Innishowen,  Kilmacrenan,  Ra- 
phoe, and  Tyrhugh ;  Londonderry,  into  the  baronies 
of  Coleraine,  Kenaught,  Londonderry,  Loughin- 
s holin,  Liberties  of  Coleraine,  and  Tyrkeeran  :  An- 
trim, into  the  baronies  of  Lower  Antrim,  Upper 
Antrim,  Lower  Belfast,  Upper  Belfast,  Carey, 
l,ower  Dunluce,  Upper  Dunluce,  Lower  Glenarm, 
Upper  Glenarm,  Kilconway,  Lower  Massarene, 
Upper  Massarene,  Lower  Toome,  and  Upper  Toome ; 
Down,  into  the  baronies  of  A  riles,  Lower  Castle- 
reagh.  Upper  Ca«tlereagh,  Dufferin,  Lower  Iveagh, 
Upper  Iveagh,  Kinnelearty,  Lecale,  Newry,  and 
Mourne ;  Armagh,  into  the  baronies  of  Armagh, 
Lower  Fews,  Upper  Fews,  East  O'Neilland,  West 
O'Neilland,  Lower  Orier,  Upper  Orier,  and  Tur- 
aney ;  Monaghan,  into  the  baronies  of  Cremourne, 
Dartry,  Farney.  Monaghan,  and  Trough;  Cavan, 


into  the  baronies  of  Castleraghan,  Clonchee,  Clon- 
mahon.  Lower  Loughtee,  Upper  Loughtee,  TulUffh- 
garvey,  Tullaghagh,  and  Tullaghonoho;  Fermanagh, 
into  the  baronies  of  Glcnawley,  Clonkelly,  Covlc. 
Knockninny,  Lurg,  Magheraboy,  Magberastephana, 
and  Tyrkennedy ;  and  Tyrone,  into  the  baronies  of 
Clogher,  Lower  Dungannon,  Middle  Dungannon, 
Upper   Dungannon,    East  Omagh,  West  Omagh. 

Lower  strabane,  and  Upper  Strabane  Ulster,  in 

its  ecclesiastical  distribution,  contains  the  whole  of 
the  dioceses  of  Dromore,  Down,  Connor,  Deny, 
and  Raphoe,  all  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  excepting 
part  of  two  parishes,  about  three-fourths  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Kilmore,  about  one-twelfth  of  the  diocese  of 
Ardagh,  one  parish  of  the  diocese  of  Meatb,  and 
about  three-fifths  of  the  diocese  of  Armagh. 

School  Statistics.") — In  1634,  according  to  Protes- 
tant returns,  the  number  of  schools  within  the  pro- 
vince was  3,449,  of  scholars  141.88*2,  of  male  scholar* 
80,977.  of  female  scholars  57,242,  of  scholars  wbo^- 
sex  was  not  specified  3.663,  of  scholars  connected 
with  the  Established  church  35,977,  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  Presbyterian  communities  44,383,  of 
scholars  connected  with  other  communities  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  2,476,  of  scholars  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  community  57,023,  of  scholars 
whose  religious  connection  was  not  ascertained  2,023; 
and,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  was  3,449,  of  scholars  141,959,  of 
male  scholars  83,653,  of  female  scholars  54,556,  of 
scholars  whose  sex  was  not  specified  3,750,  of  scho- 
lars connected  with  the  Established  church,  34.972, 
of  scholars  connected  with  Presbyterian  communities 
43,667.  of  scholars  connected  with  other  communities 
of  Protestant  dissenters  2,625,  of  scholars  connect- 
ed with  the  Roman  Catholic  community  58,164,  of 
scholars  whose  religious  connection  was  not  ascer- 
tained 2,531.— At  the  close  of  1843,  the  National 
Board  bad  in  full  operation  within  the  province  1,252 
schools,  conducted  by  1,080  male  and  244  female 
teachers,  attended  by  69, 115  male  and  50,700  female 
teachers,  and  aided  during  the  year  with  £13,349  Gs. 
8d.  in  salaries,  £1,108  12s.  6d.  in  free  stock,  and 
£1,465  12s.  4 id.  in  school-requisites  at  half-price-, 
and,  at  the  same  period,  25  other  schools  had  not 
come  into  operation,  toward  which  the  Board  had 
granted  £1,597  6s.  8d.  for  building,  and  £184  18*. 
6d.  for  fitting  up,  and  which  were  expected  to  be 
attended,  when  opened,  by  about  1,395  male  and 
1,051  female  scholars.  On  Jan.  1,  1840,  the  Sun- 
day  School  Society  of  Ireland  had  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  2,012  Sunday  schools,  conducted  bv 
16,006  gratuitous  teachers,  and  attended  by  167.000 
scholars. 

Population  Statistics.)— Pop.,  in  1831 ,  2,286,622. 
Males,  1,113,094;  females,  1.173.528;  families. 
425,314.    Inhabited  bouses,  402,005;  uninhabited 
complete  houses,  16,607 ;  houses  in  the  course  of 
erection,  3,997.    Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture,  268,864 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  89.421 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  68,029— Pop.,  in  1841,  2,386.373. 
Males,  1,161.797;  females,  1,224.576;  families, 
439,605.    Inhabited  houses,  414,551  ;  uninhabited 
complete  houses,  21,590;  houses  in  the  course  of 
erection,  626.    First-class  inhabited  houses,  7.47)  ; 
second-class,  101,437;  third-class,  179.745;  fourth- 
class,  125,898.  Families  residing  in  first-class  houses, 
8,722;  in  second-class  houses,  113,276;  in  third- 
class  houses,   187,108;  in  fourth  -  class  houses 
130,694.    Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
267,799;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  141,801;  in 
other  pursuits,  30,205.    Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  9,443 ;  on  the  directing 
of  labour,  152,081  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour. 
271,509;  on  means  not  specified,  6,772.    Males  it 
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and  above  15  vears  of  nge  who  ministered  to  food, 
439,877;  to  rl'othing,  10J.222;  to  lodging,  41,939; 
to  health,  1,021 ;  to  charity.  14  ;  to  justice.  3,714 ; 
to  education,  3,232;  to  religion,  1,814;  unclassi- 
fied, 31,293  ;  without  any  specified  occupation*, 
541,890.  Females  at  and  above  15  jcars  of  age  who 
ministered  to  food,  14.147;  to  clothing,  321.582; 
tn  lodging.  502;  to  health,  335;  to  charity,  32;  to 
justice.  12;  to  education,  1,377;  to  religion,  52; 
unclassified,  61,775;  without  any  specified  occupa- 
tions, 305.488.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  412,697;  who  could  read 
but  not  write.  237.687;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  358,659.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  205.945 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  382,127;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  489,058.  Males  above  4  years  of 
age  attending  primary  schools,  72,756;  attending 
superior  schools,  6,503.  Females  above  4  years  of 
age  attending  primary  schools,  639 ;  attending  supe- 
rior schools,  6,215.  Per-centage  of  males  at  and 
above  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  42  ;  married, 
53  ;  widowed,  5.  Per-centage  of  females  at  and 
above  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  39;  married,  49; 
widowed,  12. 

Hi*tory,  fl-e.] — The  supposed  origin  of  the  name 
of  l  ister,  and  the  alleged  high  antiquity  of  one  of 
its  quondam  principalities,  are  noticed  in  the  article 
I'i.auh  :  which  see.  The  tribes  whom  the  Roman 
geographer  represents  as  inhabitants  of  Ulster  in  the 
second  century  were  the  Voluntii,  the  Venicnii.  the 
Rohagdii,  the  Darnii,  and  the  Erdini.  Some  portion 
of  the  ancient  history  of  the  province  is  glanced  at 
in  the  articles  Dalriada  and  Ailkacij  ;  and  the 
principal  passages  of  its  history  during  the  middle 
ages  down  to  the  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  its 
native  septs  and  chieftains  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
Tvhokk,  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Down,  Clane- 
hot,  and  Belfast  :  see  these  articles.  In  conse- 
quence  of  the  rebellions  which  broke  out  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  were  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  the  Earls  of  Tyrconnel,  and  other 
chiefs  of  Ulster,  the  province  was  reduced  to 
anarchy  in  political  condition,  to  ruin  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  and  to  extreme  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness in  the  social  and  moral  circumstances  of  its 
people.  At  the  accession  of  James  I.,  measures 
were  adopted  for  pacificating  and  civilizing  Ireland  ; 
and,  during  his  reign,  the  project  was  formed  and 
executed  of— what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Plan- 
tation of  Ulster — completely  breaking  the  power  of 
native  chiefs  throughout  this  province,  colonizing 
with  British  Protestants  the  vast  extent  of  lands 
forfeited  by  the  recent  rebellions,  expelling  to  Con. 
i  aught,  or  at  least  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  the 
native  Irish  resident  on  these  lands,  the  creation  of 
a  large  number  of  parliamentary  boroughs,  with  an 
exclusively  Protestant  franchise,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  civil  government  of  the  several  counties  into 
a  form  accordant  with  that  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land. A  chief  agent  in  achieving  this  great  change 
was  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis 
of  Donegal,  and  appointed  Lord-deputy  in  16115 ; 
and  other  leading  agents  were  the  families  of  Hill 
and  Clotworthy  from  England,  and  the  families  of 
Balfour,  Hamilton,  Stewart,  Montgomery,  ard  Mac- 
donnel,  from  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  a  very 
Urge  proportion  of  the  colonists  at  "  the  Plantation  ' 
being  immigrants  from  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government  became  extensively  dif- 
fused in  the  province,  an  extensive  engraftment  of 
the  Scottish  dialect  was  made  upon  the  native 
Ilibernico-English,  and  so  marked  a  Scottish  tone 
was  given  to  the  entire  sociul  character  that  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  Connanght,  the 


modern  inhabitants  of  Ulster  continue  till  the  pre- 
sent day  to  be  popularly  called  Scotsmen.  The 
prevalence  of  these  Scottish  peculiarities  is  particu- 
larly remarkable,  and  instantly  arrests  the  attention 
of  a  stranger,  throughout  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Down,  Armagh,  and  Tyrone,  most  of  Londonderry, 
the  eastern  part  of  Donegal,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Monaghan  ;  and  a  corresponding  prevalence  of 
English  peculiarities,  though  not  in  so  prominent  a 
degree,  is  oltservable  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
and  in  portions  of  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Lon- 
donderry ;  yet  the  expelled  native  Irish  have  gra- 
dually returned  in  so  great  numbers,  and  have  im- 
perceptibly wielded  an  influence  upon  society,  in  so 
many  forms  and  to  so  large  an  extent,  that  the 
modern  peculiarities  of  the  province  have  very  con- 
siderably lowered  their  altitudes,  and  softened  their 
most  characteristic  features.  The  province  is  known 
to  statistics,  and  all  but  universally  admitted  in 
popular  opinion,  to  possess,  in  the  aggregate,  a  much 
larger  amount  of  prosperity  than  any  of  the  other 
three  provinces  of  Ireland ;  but  whether  this  pros- 
perity has  arisen  in  any  degree  from  "  the  Planta- 
tion, '  or  is  to  be  traced  to  other  causes,  a  mere 
topographist  is  not  called  upon  to  say.  In  the  latter 
part  of  last  century,  however,  the  province  was 
much  disturbed  by  secret  armed  associations,  as- 
suming the  name  of  Hearts  of  Steel,  and  other 
outre* designations;  and,  during  the  present  century, 
it  has  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  political  associa- 
tions well  known  over  the  three  kingdoms  under  the 
name  of  Orange  Societies. 

In  1615,  contemporaneously  with  the  meeting  of 
a  parliament  for  sanctioning  the  events  of  the  Plan- 
tation of  Ulster,  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  was  held 
to  adjust  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  attempt  the  creation  of  uniformity  in  the  north. 
A  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  this 
convocation,  and  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  James  Usher, 
then  professor  of  divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  afterwards  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Armagh  ; 
and  this  document,  among  other  matters,  uimed  to 
compromise  the  differences  between  the  Established 
Church  and  the  non-conformists ;  but,  like  most  con- 
fessions of  its  class,  from  the  famous  creed  of  Nice, 
and  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  Christian  Roman  Em- 
perors, down  to  the  numerous  manifestoes,  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  which  followed  the 
Lutheran  era,  it  proved  a  signal  failure.  In  1609, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Brice,  who  had  been  minister  of 
Drymen  in  Scotland,  settled  at  Broad- Island  in  the 
south-east  of  the  county  of  Antrim ;  immediately 
afterwards,  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  Puritan  minister  from 
England,  settled  at  Carriekfergus, — Mr.  John  Ridge, 
from  England,  settled  at  Antrim, — Mr.  Robert  Cun- 
ningham, from  Scotland,  settled  at  Hollywood, — Mr. 
Robert  Blair,  also  from  Scotland,  settled  at  Bangor, 
— and  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  nephew  of  Lord  Clane- 
boy,  settled  at  Bally  waiter;  and  soon  after,  these 
ministers,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland,  received  accessions  from 
England  and  Scotland,  in  the  persons  of  various 
preachers  and  ministers,  —  among  others,  Josias 
Welsh,  said  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Knox,  Andrew  Stewart,  George  Dun- 
bar, John  Livingstone,  and  Henry  Colwart.  Some 
of  these  ministers  were  supported  wholly  or  partially 
from  the  tithes  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  laboured, 
and  others  from  an  endowment  by  the  patron;  and 
their  successors,  as  well  as  the  numerous  additional 
ministers  who  from  time  to  time  joined  their  stand- 
ard, received  aid  from  the  government  allowance, 
known  as  regium  donum.  The  principal  body  of  the 
Presbyterians  were  understood  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  con. 
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•titutod  what  was  called  the  Synod  of  lister;  and 
another  body  which  eventually  arose  and  made  rapid 
advances  in  bulk  and  importance  toward  a  rivalry 
with  the  former,  was  understood  to  tie  in  communion 
with  the  United  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
bore  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Svnodof  Ireland  ; 
but  on  July  10,  1840,  these  two  Synod*,  which  then 
jointly  constituted  35  presbyteries,  and  433  congre- 
gations, were  constituted  one  body  under  the  desti- 
nation of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  [ 
Church  in  Ireland.  An  Unitarian  community,  who 
separated  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  May  1830. 
bears  the  designation  of  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of 
Ulster ;  and  at  the  close  of  1843,  it  comprised  3  pres- 
byteries, and  had  30  ordained  ministers,  and  4 
preachers  or  licentiates.  The  larger  of  two  bodies 
of  Cameronians  or  Reformed  Presbyterians,  wears  the 
name  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster ; 
a:id  at  the  close  of  1843,  it  comprised  3  pre»byterie.s 
a: id  0  mission  congregations,  and  had  29  ordained 


ministers. 

Sir  John  De  Courcey,  who  first  subjected  the  north 
of  Ireland  to  the  Eng'lish  authority  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  was  created  Earl  of  Ulster.  The  fmnily 
of  De  Lacy,  lords  of  Mcath,  supplanted  De  Courcey 
in  his  honours,  and  next  wore  the  title  of  Earls  of 
Ulster.  Walter  De  Burgh,  lord  of  Connaught,  and 
son-in-law  of  Hugh  De  Lacy,  became  Earl  of  Ulster 
at  his  father-in-law's  decease.  Richard,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Walter  De  Burgh,  and  the  second  Earl  of 
Ulster  of  the  De  Burgh  family,  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most 
extensive  landed  proprietor,  and  the  most  powerful 
subject  in  Ireland.  William,  the  third  Earl  of  Ul- 
ster of  the  De  Burgh  family,  and  grandson  of  the 
second,  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  Plauta- 
genet.  Earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Henry  III.; 
but,  in  1333,  when  only  '21  years  of  age,  tie  was 
murdered  near  Carrickfergus  by  Robert  Fitz-Richard 
Mandeville  and  his  followers.  Lionel  of  Antwerp, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  third  son  of  Edward  III., 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  De  Burgh,  the  only  child, 
and  the  heiress  of  this  third  De  Burgh  Earl  of  Ul- 
ster; and  he  became  fourth  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  third  Earl  of  March,  married  Phi- 
lippa,  the  only  child,  and  the  heiress  of  the  Duke  of 
Clurencc ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  became  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Ulster.  The  lineal  descendants  of  the  last 
Earl  are  the  Marquises  of  Clanricarde.  In  1784,  His 
Royal  Highness.  Frederic,  Duke  of  York,  was 
created  Earl  of  Ulster ;  and  this  title,  so  long  in  use, 
and  so  various  in  possession,  is  now  restricted  to 
princes  of  the  royal  family. 

ULSTER  CANAL,  an  artificial  navigation  of  the 
counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh, 
Ulster.  It  was  projected  in  1832,  and  has  been  quite 
recently  completed.    It  measures  24  statute  miles 


in  length  ;  and  connects  the  navigations  of  Lot** 
Neagh  with  those  of  the  Loughs  Erne.  It  com- 
mences at  the  river  Blackwater,  immediately  rei»i 
Charlemont;  parses  up  the  right  bank  of  that  nvi.. 
and  of  its  affluent  the  Mountain  river,  alutg  it 
western  margin  of  the  county  of  Armagh  to  »  far: 
1  i  mile  south-west  of  the  village  of  Miridleton  ;  it 
proacbes,  during  this  long  sweep,  the  towns  and  mi- 
lages of  Black  watertown,  Benburb,  Caledon.  T>n»\ 
and  Middleton  ;  it  proceeds  south-westward  arri- 
the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  past  the  southern  o„-- 
skirts  of  the  towns  of  Monaghan,  Smithborouirb,  mi 
Clones ;  and  it  then  cros-es  the  south-eastern  dUinr. 
of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  to  the  head  of  Low; 
Erne,  at  a  point  about  1  \  mile  north  of  Castle-Sau- 
derson.  This  great  and  valuable  work  opens  a  wittn 
communication  eastward  to  Lough  Neagh.  Oa- 
kland, Belfast,  Newry,  and  all  intermediate  ph. .-. 
from  the  whole  of  the  extensive  basin  of  the  En  . 
situated  between  Belturbct  on  the  course  of  :'u 
Upper  river  Erne  to  the  vicinity  of  Belleek  beta* 
the  efflux  of  the  superfluent  waters  of  Lower  Loins 
Erne;  and  a  project  exists  to  extend  the  navigat!*. 
westward  from  the  vicinity  of  Belturbet  to  so*e 
point  on  the  Upper  Shannon,  and  thus  to  conn*  -*. 
with  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  through  the  UL'.rr 
canal,  the  countries  drained  by  the  Shannon  and  >  - 
affluents  so  far  west  as  the  vicinity  of  the  town  < 
Boyle.  See  Bkltirrkt,  Boyle,  and  Suann  v 
and  Ehke  Navigation. 

ULSTER  RAILWAY,  a  railway  of  tbe  count!* 
of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  or.fr- 
nated  at  a  meeting  cf  gentlemen  held  in  Belfast,  u 
public  notice,  in  the  latter  end  of  1835.  Though  de- 
signed to  connect  the  east  with  the  west  of  Ul>t<v. 
or  rather  the  town  of  Belfast  with  tbe  basin  of  tie 
Erne,  it  was  originally  projected  only  to  the  to»n 
of  Portadown,  whence  canal  communication  exi?u-i 
on  the  one  hand  with  Newry,  and  on  the  other  wak 
Lough  Neagh,  the  Blackwater,  and  Upper  Lou^j 
Erne;  but  it  has  since  been  extended  to  Armagh, 
and  it  so  agreeably  answers  expectation  that  it  mat 
not  improbably  be  extended,  at  an  early  period,  w 
Monaghan,  Clones,  and  Enniskillcn.  In  1831),  a  [m". 
of  it  toward  the  east  end  was  opened  for  traffic ;  and 
at  speedy  subsequent  periods,  it  was  opened  to  sur- 
cessively  Seagoc,  Portadown,  and  Armagh.  Tbe 
original  capital  was  £800,000  .  the  expenditure  upon 
it  up  to  August  1842,  amounted  to  £314,302  lit. 
9d.  ;  the  cost  of  its  construction,  on  to  a  point  L'4 
statute  miles  from  Belfast, — including  act  of  parlia- 
ment, purchase  of  ground,  buildings  at  the  terminus 
depots  at  the  stations,  carriages,  engines,  and  t  rack) 
— was  about  £12,000  per  mile  for  a  single  line  ;  ai  d 
the  passenger  traffic,  upon  it  between  Belfast  at  J 
Portadown,  during  the  6  months  ending  in  Aug.  31. 
1842,  was  as  shown  in  the  foUowing  table :— 
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The  line  is  36  statute  miles  in  length.  It  com- 
mences in  tbe  vicinity  of  Durham-street  in  Belfast ; 
it  runs  along  the  margin  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  or 
ascends  tbe  left  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Lngan,  to  a 
point  in  the  northern  vicinity  of  Moira,  pn-sing  be- 


tween Dunrnurry  and  Malone.  and  touching  the  north- 
ern outskirts  of  Lisburn ;  it  cross-cs  the  Lagan,  in 
the  northern  vicinity  of  Moira ;  it  traverses  a  narrow 
wing  of  the  county' of  Down  to  a  point  nearly  mi<U 
wa\  between  the  Lagan  ai.d  Lurgan;  and  it  tben<v 
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traverse*  the  county  of  Armagh  to  the  city,  passing 
the  northern  out-kin-  of  Lurgan  and  Portadown, 
•ml  making  a  subsequent  detour  so  as  to  pass  about 
midway  between  Richhilland  Loughgall.  "Besides 
opening  the  communication  with  the  west  of  Ireland, 
«nd  affording  the  means  of  speedy  transit  for  the 
produce  of  the  western  districts  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing shipping-port  of  Belfast,  from  whence  there 
is  almost  daily  steam  communication  with  Glasgow 
*nd  Greenock*,  Carlisle,  Liverpool,  London,  and 
Dublin,  this  railway  passes  through  an  important 
linen  manufacturing  district  in  the  counties  of  An- 
trim and  Armagh,  and  bordering  on  the  county  of 
Down."    Lines  of  proposed  railway  to  connect  the 
Vlster  line  with  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  and 
Coleraine,  are  noticed  in  the  section  "  Communica- 
tions." of  our  Article  on  the  province  of  Ulstke  : 
which  see. 

UMG  ALL,  a  grange  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Bel- 
fast, 5\  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Belfast,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  Length,  south-westward,  2  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  7  furlongs;  area,  753 acres,  2  roods, 
19  perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  188.  Houses  38.  The 
Mirt'ace  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Con- 
nor, or  direct  road  from  Belfast  to  Ballymena;  and 
lies  a  little  north-east  of  the  road  from  Belfast  to 

Antrim  This  grange  lies  within  the  dio.  of  Con- 

iwr,  but  is  very  generally  treated  as  part  of  the  par- 
ish of  TEXPLEPATnicn  :  which  see. 

UMMA.    See  Omgy. 

UM MERITS,  a  bog  in  the  parish  of  Lackagh. 
biirony  of  West  Ophaly,  2  miles  north  by  east  of 
Monattereven,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded, 
00  the  north  and  north-west,  by  the  Little  Barrow 
river ;  on  the  south,  by  the  high  grounds  of  Queens- 
borough,  Ummerus  Island,  and  the  Grand  Canal , 
on  the  cast,  by  the  gravel  ridge  of  Clonbrin  ;  and  on 
t  lie  west,  by  the  ridge  of  Pollygarten  and  Clogheen. 
Its  area  is  1.272  acres.  Its  greatest  altitude  above 
the  Little  Barrow  at  its  northern  skirt  is  37  feet; 
and  its  average  depth  is  28  feet.  It  contains  no  quag- 
mires. Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £2,539  19s.  2d. 

UMOND.    See  Omey. 

UNCION.    See  Anttow. 

UNION-HALL,  a  viltage  in  the  parish  of  My- 
rows, eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbcry, 
co.  Cork,  Munstcr.  It  stands  on  an  isthmus  be- 
tween the  head  of  Castle-Havcu,  and  a  westward 
creek  of  Glandore  Harbour,  2  miles  north-north-east 
of  Castletownsend,  3}  east  by  north  of  Skibbereen, 
and  54  west-south-west  of  Roscarbery.  Adjacent 
to  it  is  an  excellent  quay  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet 
of  water  .  in  the  vicinity  are  several  neat  residences; 
and  in  the  village  itself  are  an  elegant  church,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  and  some  schools.  Area  of 
the  village,  16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  336.  Houses 
56 

CPPERCHURCH.    See  Tkmpleoctraoh. 

UPPERCOURT,  the  charming  seat  of  W.  D. 
Montmorency,  Esq.,  in  the  parish  of  Fresbford,  5 
furlongs  south-south- went  of  the  town  of  Fresbford, 
barony  of  Cransgh,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  The 
demesne  attached  to  it  forms  a  beautiful  portion  of 
the  valley  of  Freshford  ;  and  its  plantations  cover 
some  finely  varied  rising  grounds,  and  contribute  a 
prominent  and  most  pleasing  feature  to  the  general 
iondftcape. 

UPPERCROSS,  a  barony  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  the  county  of  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  is  bound- 
ed, on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Castleknock ; 
on  the  north-east,  by  the  city  of  Dublin ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  baronies  of  Dublin  and  Rathdown ,  on 
the  south,  by  the  county  of  Wicklow;  and  on  the 
west,  by  the  barony  of  Newcastle.  Its  length,  in 
the  direction  of  north  by  west,  from  the  summit  of 


Kippurc  mountain  to  the  river  LifTey,  is  10  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  7 
miles ;  and  its  area  Is  89,013  acres,  3  roods.  20 
perches,— of  which  37  acres,  2  roods,  35  perches 
are  in  the  river  Liffey.  The  territorial  identity  of 
the  barony  was,  in  a  great  measure,  subverted  by 
recent  changes.  The.  old  barony  comprised  tlired 
detached  districts  of  the  county,  lying  far  south  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Kildare ;  but  the 


present  barony  consists  wholly  of  one  compact  c:is- 
trict,  extending  from  the  river  LifTey  in  the  north  to 
the  mutual  boundary-line  between  the  counties  of 
Dublin  and  Wicklow  in  the  south.  The  surface 
comprises  a  beautiful,  embellished,  and  fertile  por- 
tion of  the  right  side  of  the  valley  of  the  LifTey,  nil 
the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  vale  of  the  Dod- 
der, a  rich  section  of  the  ornate  and  villa-sprinkled 
environs  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  powerfully  featured 
and  most  imposing  portion  of  the  Dublin  mountains. 
The  principal  summits  in  the  mountainous  district, 
together  with  their  respective  altitude  above  sea- 
level,  are  Kippure  mountain,  on  the  southern  boun- 
dary, 2,473  feet;  Slieve-Bane.  in  the  southern  boun- 
dary. 3  miles  north-west  of  Kipptire,  2,128  feet;  a 
height  on  the  western  border,  1 ,049  feet ;  a  height 
1J  mile  north  of  Slieve-Bane.  1,203  feet;  a  height 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  uplands,  4)  miles 
north  of  Kippure,  1,271  feet;  and  a  height  on  the 
^outh-eastern  border,  1,540  feet.  The  Act  6  and 
7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  the  whole  of  the 
parish  of  Tipperkevin,  with  a  pop.  of  744,  the  whole 
of  the  parish  of  Bally  more- Eustace,  with  a  pop.  of 
2,129,  and  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Ballybought. 
with  a  pop.  of  265,  from  the  barony  of  Uppercross, 
co.  Dublin,  to  the  barony  of  South  Naas,  co.  Kil- 
dare ;  the  townlands  of  Lower  Dunlavin,  Knockna- 
gull,  Knockandart,  Lugatryna,  Lower  Loughmogue, 
Upper  Loughmogue,  Milltown.  Rathbawn,  Upper 
Tornant,  and  Lower  Tornant,  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
lavin, with  a  pop.  of  711.  the  townlands  of  Bally- 
cora  and  Rathtoole,  in  the  parish  of  Rathtoole,  with 
a  pop.  of  170,  and  the  townlands  of  Tobher  de- 
mesne and  Lower  Tobber,  in  the  parish  of  Tobber, 


with  a  pop.  of  97,  from  the  barony  of  Uppercross, 
co.  Dublin,  to  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown, 
co.  Wicklow; — and  the  Act  5  and  6  Victoria,  cap. 
96,  transferred  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Palmers- 
town,  with  a  pop.  of  1,411,  from  the  barony  of 
Newcastle  to  that  of  Uppercross;  the  townlands  of 
Coldcut  and  Rollagb,  in  the  parish  of  Esker,  with 
a  pop.  of  19.  from  the  barony  of  Newcastle  to  that 
of  Uppercross ;  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Ballyfer- 
mot.  with  a  pop.  of  346,  from  the  barony  of  New- 
castle to  that  of  Uppercross ;  the  townlands  of  But- 

|  cher's  Arms,  part  of  Dolphin's  Barn,  East  Incbicore, 
West  Inchicore,  parts  of  East  Golden-Bridge  and 
West  Golden-Bridge,  Kilmamhem,  and  part  of  the 
village  of  Island- Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
with  a  pop.  of  3,133,  from  the  barony  of  Newcastle 
to  that  of  Uppercross ;  the  whole  of  the  parish  of 
Crumlin,  witn  a  pop.  of  1,024,  from  the  barony  of 
Newcastle  to  that  of  Uppercross ;  the  whole  of  the 
parish  of  Cruagh,  with  a  pop.  of  979.  from  the  bar- 
ony of  Newcastle  to  that  of  Uppercross ;  the  town- 
land  of  Scbolarstown,  in  the  parish  of  Rathfarnhnm, 
with  a  pop.  of  75,  from  the  barony  of  Newcastle  to 
that  of  Uppercross;  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Kilmahuddrick,  Kilbride,  and  Rathcoole,  with  a 

<  pop.  of  1.596,  from  the  barony  of  Uppercross  to  that 
of  Newcastle;  the  townland  of  Blundelstowu,  in  the 
parish  of  Clondalkin,  with  a  pop.  of  15,  from  the 
barony  of  Uppercross  to  that  of  Newcastle ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine,  with  a  pop.  of 
879,  from  the  quondam  barony  of  Donore  to  the  bar- 
ony of  Uppercross;  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Si. 
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Nicholas- Without,  with  a  pop.  of  244,  from  the  bar-  | 
ony  of  Uppercross  to  the  city  of  Dublin ;  a  portion 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  pop.  of  '2,934,  from 
the  barony  of  Uppercro*s  to  the  city  of  Dublin;  the 
whole  of  the  parish  of  Dal  key,  with  a  pop.  of  1,449, 
front  the  barony  of  Uppercross  to  that  of  Rathdown  ; 
and  the  townlands  of  Rathmichael  and  Shaitkhill,  in 
the  parish  of  Rathmichael,  with  a  pop.  of  778,  from 
the  barony  of  Uppercross  to  that  of  Rathdown.  Pop. 
of  the  old  or  quondam  barony  of  Uppercross,  in  1831, 
23,146.  Houses  3.492.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  1,766;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
874;  in  other  pursuits,  1,372.  This  barony — the 
old  one,  or  rather  the  scattered  territory  which  con- 
stituted it — is  distributed  among  the  Poor-law  unions 
of  Baltinglaas,  Celbridge,  South  Dublin,  Naas,  and 
Kathdrum.  The  total  number  of  tenements  valued 
is  4,349;  and  of  these,  1,728  are  valued  under  £5, 
—6J7,  under  £10,— 354,  under  £15,— 203,  under 
•£20,-248,  under  £25,-158,  under  £30,-377. 
under  £40,-185,  under  £50,— and  409,  at  and 
above  £50 — The  new  or  present  barony  of  Upper- 
cross  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Clondalkin, 
Donnybrouk,  Esker,  Rathfarnham,  St.  Catherine's, 
8t.  James',  St.  Nicholas  -  Without,  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's; and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyfer- 
niot,  Cruagh,  Crumlin,  Drininagh,  Palmerstown, 
and  Tullaght.  The  towns  and  chief  villages  are 
Clondalkin,  Crumlin,  Palmerstown,  Kilmainham, 
Golden  -  Bridge,  West  Baggotratb,  Cullenswood, 
Milltown,  Portobello,  North  Rauelagh,  South  Ran- 
elagh,  East  Rathmines,  West  Ratbmines,  South 
Rathmines,  Greenhills,  Tallaght,  West  Harolds- 
cross,  East  Haroldscross,  part  of  Haroldscross,  part 
of  Chapel-Izod,  and  part  of  Island -Bridge.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  24,415.  Houses  3,755.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,068;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  1,196;  in  other  pursuits,  1,429.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  472 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour.  1,810 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  2,035 ;  on  means  not  specified,  374.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  5,189;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,669; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,066.  Females 
ut  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  5,134;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,569; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,866. 

UPPER  FALLS.    See  Belfast  and  Falls 
(Uppkr). 

UPPER  OSSORY.    See  Ossort  (Upper). 

UPPERTHIRD,  a  barony  of  the  county  of  Wa- 
tcrfbrd,  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
the  county  of  Tipperary;  on  the  north-east,  by  the 
county  of  Kilkenny ;  on  the  cast,  by  the  barony  of 
Middlethird ;  on  the  south,  by  the  barony  of  Decies- 
without-Drum;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  barony  of 
Glenahiry.  Its  length,  in  the  direction  of  east  by 
south,  is  15  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  74  miles; 
and  its  area  is  77,089  acres,  17  perches, — of  which 
418  acres,  1  rood,  13  perches  are  tideway  of  the 
river  Suir,  and  596  acres,  3  roods,  38  perches  are 
water.  The  river  Suir  traces  the  whole  of  the  boun- 
dary with  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny. 
Various  small  lakes  lie  among  the  Cummeragh  moun- 
tains, several  of  them  at  a  great  elevation ;  and  the 
chief  of  them,  together  with  their  respective  superfi- 
cial altitude  above  sea-level,  are  Cummeragh  Lough, 
1.650  feet,— Crotty's  Lough,  396  feet,— and  Crom- 
shingane  Lough,  1,254  feet.  A  large  portion  of  the 
great  range  of  the  Cummeragh  mountains  occupies 
most  of  the  western  and  the  southern  district*,  and 
semi-  down  spurs  far  into  the  interior;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  picturesquely 
diversified  with  hills  of  considerable  altitude;  and 
the  immediate  valley  of  the  Suir  is  replete  with  na- 


I  tural  beauty,  and  displays  an  absolute  profusion  i 
sylvan  decoration.  The  principal  summits,  togttUe 
with  their  respective  altitudes  above  sea-level,  am 
height  1 J  mile  south  of  Clonmel,  1 ,06 1  feet ;  a  ht«* 
2  j  miles  south-south-east  of  Clonmel,  1 .404  feet ;  i 
height  24  miles  south  by  east  of  Clonmel,  1,710  fir:; 
a  height  4  miles  south-east  of  Clonmel,  1,751  feel; 
a  height  4)  miles  south-cast  of  Clonmel,  2,  Ittl  fee".. 
a  height  3  miles  east  by  south  of  Clonmel,  l.ia 
feet;  a  height  3  miles  cast-south-east  of  Clonal, 
875  feet ;  a  height  4  miles  ea*t-M>uth-ea*t  of  (  lor, 
mel,  1,071  feet;  Knockanaffrin,  54  miles  *outb-r*u 
of  Clonmel,  2,478  feet ;  a  height  nearly  1  mile  Muit- 
south-east  of  Knockanaffrin,  2,028  feet ;  a  heivki 
4}  miles  west-south-west  of  Mothel,  2,504  feet ;  1 
height  34  miles  south-west  of  Mothel,  90S  feet ;  » 
height  2  miles  south  of  Carrjck-on-Suir,  423  feet.i 
height  54  miles  south  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  614  fe*t: 
a  height  3  miles  west  by  south  of  Carrick-on-S<<ir. 
649  feet ;  a  height  4}  miles  west  of  Carrick-on-Sui-. 
861  feet ;  a  height  44  miles  south-west  of  Oarrick-w- 
Suir,  818  feet ;  and  a  height  24  miles  soutb-ea*t  a 
Carrick-011-Suir,  788  feet.  The  Act  6  and  7  WjUiaa 
IV..  cap.  84,  transferred  the  whole  of  the  pari*!*' 
of  Monksland  and  Kilbarrymeaden,  the  towriland  U 
Lissahane  in  the  parish  of  Newcastle,  the  townl*»d> 
of  Killelton  and  Brenan  in  the  parish  of  Stradtmih, 
the townlands of  Kilmacthomas,  Kilmoylan,  Senear. 
Sbanakill,  and  Whites  town,  in  the  parish  of  K<*- 
mere,  the  townlands  of  Aughni*Hglogh,  Balliiiahilk 
East  Ballydowane,  West  Ballydowane,  Ballvlancr^ 
North  Ballinabanoge,  South  Ballinabanoge.'  Bailie 
arrid,  Carrowntassona,  Carrig-castlc,  East  Coolt»!>- 
bred,  West  Cooltubbred,  East  Currabaha,  West  Cat. 
rababa,  Fahafeelagb,  Graigueshoneen,  Lis&ard,  Li*> 
nageragh,  Seaneld,  and  Templeyorick,  in  the  parivi 
of  Ballvlanecn,  with  a  pop.  of  1*1,606,  from  the  bar- 
ony of  Upperthird  to  that  of  Decies- without- Drum. 
—Pop.  of  the  old  barony,  in  1831,  27,596.  Hmi*-* 
4.039.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculiurv. 
2,938 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  832 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  930.  This  barony — or  the  territory  which 
constituted  the  old  barony— is  distributed  anion?  tk 
poor-law  unions  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  Clonmel,  Din- 
garvan,  and  Waterford.  The  total  number  of  tene- 
ments valued,  exclusive  of  a  small  portion  of  th* 
borough  of  Clonmel,  is  3,114;  and  of  these.  l,8l!» 
are  valued  under  £5,-337.  under  £10, — 132,  uwlf 

£15,-116,  under  420,-78.  under  £25  74.  ut^r 

£30,-129,  under  £40.-89,  under  £50,— and 

at  and  above  £50  The  barony  of  Upperthird, 

now  constituted,  contains  part  of  the  parishes  »i 
Killaloan,  Kilmeaden,  Kilshcelan,  Rosmire,  and  Si. 
Mary's  of  Clonmel,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  cf 
Clonegan,  Dyecrt,  Fenagh,  Guilcagh,  Kiluioliw. 
Mothel,  and  Rathgormack.  The  towns  and  chief 
villages  are  Portlaw,  Carrickl>eg,  Rathgormack, 
Scronthea,  Mothel,  and  part  of  Clonmel.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  21,970.  Houses  3,154.  Families  employed 
chiedy  in  agriculture,  2,502 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  852  ;  in  other  pursuits,  311.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  45;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  1,171  ;  011  their  own  manna! 
labour,  2,346 ;  on  means  not  specified,  103.  Males 
at  and  almve  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  ami 
write,  2,568;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  l,24r>; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,558.  Female* 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
write,  1,040;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  l,31rs 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  7,566. 

UPPKRWOODS,  one  of  the  three  cantreds  into 
which  the  large  old  barony  of  Upper  Ossory  was  re- 
cently  divided,  in  Queen  s  county,  Leiuster.  Sit' 
Oesoav  (Uppkr).  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north  s'i<l 
north  east,  by  the  barony  of  Tiuiichinch ;  on  the  cut, 
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hy  tbc  barony  of  West  Maryborough ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  caiitreds  or  baronies  of  Clarmallagb  and  Clan- 
donagh  ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  King's  county.  It  is 
strictly  identical  in  territory  with  the  parish  of 
Okferlane  :  which  see.  Area.  48,926  acres,  2 
roods,  14  perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  10,401.  Houses 
1,070.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
1,551 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  151  ;  in  other 
pursuits,  86.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  34  ;  on  the  direct  ing  of  labour,  332 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  1,407:  on  means  not 
specified,  15.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,917;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  881 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,808.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,169:  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,382;  who  could  neither  read  nor 

write,  2,081  Upperwoods  lies  partly  within  the 

Poor-law  union  of  Abbeyleix,  and  partly  within  that 
of  Mountmellick.  The  total  number  of  tenements 
valued  is  1,657;  and  of  these,  1,044  are  valued  un- 
der A'5._228,  under  £10  104,  under  £15.-57, 

under  £20  55,  under  £25,  —28,  under  £30,-47, 

under  £40, — 21,  under  £50, — and  73,  at  and  above 
£50. 

UREG  ARE.    Sec  Owreoarb. 

URGLIN,  or  Rutland,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Carlow,  2{  miles  cast-north-east  of  the  town  of 
Carlow,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  Length,  south  by 
eistward,  3}  miles  :  extreme  breadth,  If  ;  area, 
3, 149  acres,  1  rood.  13  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  970 ; 
in  1841,  1,004.  Houses  158.  The  surface  consists 
of  good  land,  possesses  a  large  aggregate  of  embel- 
lishment, and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Carlow 
to  Hackctstown.  A  stream  upon  the  northern  boun- 
dary separates  the  parish  from  co.  Kildare,  and  flows 
there  upon  an  elevation  of  218  feet  above  sea-level. 
One  height  at  the  church  has  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  334  feet ;  one  in  the  south-eastern  district 
has  an  altitude  of  357  feet ;  and  Knockard,  in  the 
northern  district,  has  an  altitude  of  387  feet.  The 
principal  residences  are  Johnstown-house.  Rutland- 
lodge,  Rutland-house,  Knockard-house,  Thornville- 
house,  Vicwroount,  Ballinakill-house,  and  Sion-cot- 
tage ;  and  the  principal  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of 
Graigue-castle,  and  the  site  of  another  castle.  A 
constabulary  station  is  situated  at  Palatine,  adjacent 
to  Knockard.  A  portion  of  the  extensive  demesne 
of  Burton-hall  is  within  the  north-east  district. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Lcighlin. 
Tithe  composition,  £250.  The  rectories  of  Urglin 
and  Granoeforth,  and  the  impropriate  curacy  of 
Killerick  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Urglin.  Length,  7  miles ;  breadth,  3.  Pop  , 
in  1831,  3,164.  Gross  income,  £529  15s.;  nctt, 
£499  14s.  6d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incum- 
l>ent  is  non-resident.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
£75.  The  churcb  wis  built  in  1820,  by  means  of  a 
loan  of  £646  3s.  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruit*.  Sittings  110 ;  attendance  80.  Tbe  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Urglin  is  situated  at  Benekerry, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  about  700 ;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  it  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Graugeforth,  which  has  also  an  at- 
tendance of  700.  In  1834,  tbe  Protestants  of  the 
parish  of  Urglin  amounted  to  172,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic*  to  898  j  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
27rt,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,997  ;  3  daily 
school*  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
£7  a-year  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice— had  on  their  books  95  boys  and  54  girls ;  and 
there  was  also  a  daily  school  in  Grangeforth. 

URIEL.    See  Louth  (County  or). 

URL  A  RE,  the  site  of  an  old  abbey,  and  possibly 
of  an  ancient  town,  in  the  barony  of  Costello,  co. 


Mayo,  Connaught.  "  One  of  tbe 
says  Archdall,  "  founded  a 
Dominican  friars,  and  dedicated  it  to 
This  family  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Costello, 
and  became  lords  of  tbe  barony  ;  tbe  followers  of 
St.  Dominic  seated  themselves  here  in  the  year  1+.W, 
without  a  license  from  the  Pope ;  but  thev  obtained 
one  from  Eugene  IV.,  who  made  a  grant  of  the  same, 
by  a  bull  bearing  date  the  18th  March,  1434.  Urlare, 
or,  in  Irish,  Orlare,  which  signifies  un  area,  is  in  • 
retired  situation,  and  was  therefore  appointed  for 
the  general  reception  of  Novices  throughout  the 
province  of  Connaught.  We  are  told,  that  in  an- 
cient times,  there  was  a  town  here  ;  but  at  [ 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  one  to  be  seen,  and  tbe  i 
of  the  abbey  alone  preserve  this  place  from  total  ob- 
livion. On  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  this  friary 
was  granted  to  Lord  Dillon." 

URLING  FORD,  a  parish,  containing  a  small  town 
of  the  same  name,  on  tbe  western  bonier  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Galmoy,  and  county  of  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
I  Length,  south-eastward,  3|  miles ;  breadth,  from  f 
I  to  1 1 ;  area,  3,497  acres,  3  roods,  26  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,492;  in  1841,  2,830.  Houae*  492.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  d.stricts,  in  1831,  1.126;  in  1841.  1,088. 
Houses  196.  A  large  proportion  of  the  surface  ia 
boggy  and  waste  land.  The  highest  ground  occurs 
I  mile  north-west  of  the  town,  and  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  453  feet.  Tbe  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Cork,  by  way  of  Tburles  and  CasheL 
passes  across  tbe  interior.  The  principal  country 
residence  is  Springview-bouse.— This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  also  part  of  tbe  perpetual  curacy  of  Clo- 
mantaoh  [which  see},  in  thedio.  of  Ossory.  Tbe 
rectory  is  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Patrick's  of 
Kilkenny.  See  Kilkenny  (County  or  the  City 
or).  Rectorial  tithe  composition,  £150  Is.  2d. 
Proportion  of  stipend  paid  to  the  incumbent  of 
Clomantagh,  £25.  The  church  is  in  ruins.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  each  an  at  tendance  of 
1,000;  and,  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  42,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholics 
to  2,502;  and  3  daily  schools — two  of  which  were 
salaried  with  jointly  £15  a-year  from  local  contri- 
butions— had  on  their  books  126  boys  and  99  girls. 
Li  1843,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  the 
town  was  salaried  with  respectively  £20  and  £19 
from  tbe  National  Board,  and  bad  on  their  books 
101  boys  and  142  girls. 

URLINGFORD,  a  small  market  and  post  town 
in  the  parish  of  Urlingford,  barony  of  Galmoy,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  mail-road 
from  Dublin  to  Cork,  by  way  of  Casbel,  A  a  mile 
from  the  boundary  with  Monster,  1}  south-south- 
west of  Johustown,  7  north-east  by  north  of  Little- 
ton, 71  west  by  south  of  Freshford,  8}  north-east  by 
east  of  Thurles,  9|  south-west  of  Castle-Durrow, 
12J  west-north- west  of  Kilkenny,  17  north-east  by 
north  of  Cashel,  and  63)  south-west  by  half-south 
of  Dublin.  It  consists  of  one  street,  and  several 
diverging  lanes,  and  contains  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  two  National  schools,  a  dispensary,  a  bride- 
well, and  a  small  inn  and  posting  establishment;  and 
adjacent  to  it  are  an  old  castle,  a  graveyard,  and  tbe 
ruins  of  the  parish-church.  The  dispensary  is  within 
the  Kilkenny  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict containing  a  pop.  of  5,722;  and,  in  1839,  it  ex- 
pended £129  8s.,  and  administered  to  2,000  patients. 
Tbe  bridewell  is  furnished  and  kept  clean ;  but  it  is 
of  small  capacity,  and  fit  only  for  the  detention  of  a 
drunkard  or  a  rioter,  till  further  examination  by  tbe 
magistrates,  or  previous  to  committal  to  the  county 
gaol.  During  1843,  the  cost  of  maintaining  tbe  bride- 
well  amounted  to  £9  4s.  7d.  for  salary  to  tho  keeper, 
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and  £8  13s.  I  111.  for  subsistence,  fuel,  and  incident*. 
Fain  are  held  on  July  20,  Aug.  15.  Sept.  13,  Oct. 
12.  Nov.  14,  and  Dec.  3  and  22.  Courts  of  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  A  practicable  point 
of  the  Dublin  ami  Kilkenny  line  of  railway,  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  Public  Commissioners,  occurs  13  sta- 
tute miles  distant,  at  Branra  Gate.  Area  of  the 
town,  67  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,300;  in  IS41, 
1,742.  Houses  290.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  154  :  in  manufactures  and  trade,  132 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  83.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  15;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  155;  on  tbeir  own  manual  labour,  101  ;  on 
means  not  specified,  38. 

URNEY,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Loughtee,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper  I.oughtc-e, 
co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  The  Upper  Loughtee  section 
contains  the  town  of  Cavan:  which  see.  The 
Lower  Loughtee  lies  detached  from  l|  to  21  miles 
north  of  the  Upper  Lough  tee  section,  and  approaches 
within  i  of  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Bclturbet.  Length 
of  the  Upper  Lougbtee  section,  north-north-west- 
ward, 5^  miles;  breadth,  from  J  to  2}  ;  area,  7.4U8 
ncrcs,  2  roods,  2  perches, — of  which  510  acres,  2 
roods,  7  perches  are  in  small  lake1,  and  452  acres,  2 
roods,  13  perches  are  in  Lough  Oughter.  Length 
of  the  Lower  Loughtee  section,  west-north-west- 
ward, 1}  mile ;  extreme  breadth,  *  ;  area,  440  acres, 
2  roods,  24  perches, — of  which  72  acres,  3  roods,  33 
perches  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1881 .  G.050 ; 
in  1841.  6,404.  House*  051.  Pop.  of  the  Lower 
Loughtee  section,  in  1841.  175.  Houses  82.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Upper  Loughtee  section,  in 
1641,2,540.  Houses  3D7.  The  surface  is  exceed- 
ingly various  in  both  appearance  and  quality  ;  and 
ha«  already  been  somewhat  minutely  noticed  in  our 
articles  upon  the  town  of  Cavan,  the  demesne  of 
Fambam.  and  Lough  Oughter.  Sec  Cavan.  Farn- 
iiaM,  Oughter,  and  Kilmore.  Lough  Oughter 
extends  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  t  pper 
Loughtee  section  ;  the  river  Erne  describes  all  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  Lower  Loughtee 
section;  the  noble  demesne  of  Farnham.  with  its 
superb  profusion  of  wood,  water,  and  park  scenery, 
lies  immediately  east  and  south-east  of  Lough  Ough- 
ter; the  island  of  Iunismuck,  in  Lough  Oughter,  lies 
wholly  within  the  north-western  district  of  the 
Upper  Loughtee  section  ;  Loughs  Swellan,  Swan, 
Luchin,  and  Carrowfin,  contribute  their  aggregately 
good  features  to  thut  section ;  and  the  country  re- 
sidences of  Swellan.  cottage,  Fort -lodge,  and  St. 
Swithin's-cottage,  contribute  to  extend  the  luxuries 
of  the  Farnham  demesne.  The  road  from  Cavan  to 
Kelturbet.  and  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Ennis- 

killen,  pats  through  the  interior  This  parish  is  a 

vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  The  vicarial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £111  3s.  3*d.,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £44  12s.  5d. ;  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  latter, 
compounded  for  £38  15s.  4d.,  is  appropriated  to  the 
deanery  of  Kilmore,  while  the  smaller  portion,  com- 
pounded for  £6  7s.  Id.,  is  impropriate  in  the  vicars 
choral  of  the  cathedral*  of  Dublin.  The  vicarages 
of  Urney  and  Annac.ei.ipfe  [see  that  article],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Urney.  Gross  income,  £599 
Oh.  '2id. ;  nett,  £522  IS*.  2jfd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  adjoining  benefice  of 
Belturbet,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore  ;  the  sinecure  pre- 
editorship  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin ;  and 
the  sinecure  prccentorship  of  the  cathedral  of  Elnhiti ; 
uiid  he  is  non-resident  in  Urney.  Oi«c  curate  has  a 
Hilary  of  i90;  and  another  curate  has  a  salary  of 
£75.  Nine  townland*  are  included  in  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Derryheen  :  which  see.  Proportion  of 
salary  from  Urney  to  the  incumbent  of  Derryheen, 
£40.    The  church  is  situated  in  Cavan.  and  was 


built  in  1816.  by  means  of  private  donations,  aril 
loans  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  the  la  t  - 
amounting  to  £3,692  6*.  ljd.   Sittings  700;  ottiiv- 
ance  373.    The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  u 
tended  by  95;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  wevti-r.- 
house,  by  55  ;  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  luveii;  .. 
house,  by  175.     The  Roman  Catholic  chapvl* 
Cavan,  Coolboynptie,  and  Stragolla — the  last  in  t;< 
parish  of  Annnptlitfe — have  an  attendence  of  n-p 1 
lively  1.570,  400,  and  620;  and,  in  the  Roman  Co  - 
olie parochial  arrangement,  they  are  mutually  urn:. 
I  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  incl<:<  ri 
within  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Derryheen.  consi-'  ■•: 
of  262  Churchmen,  3  Presbyterians,  and  573  Koo  ji 
Catholics;  the  inhabitants  of  the  remainder  of  i:: 
parish  of  Urney  existed  of  1.690  Churchruer., 
Presbyterians,  0  Protestant  dissenter*,  aid  3.7-4 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  brt  i- 
rice  of  Urr.ev.  exclusive  of  the  Derryheen  distriii. 
consisted  of  2,183  Churchmen,  101  Pre»bytcriat:».  J 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  7,816  Roman  Catholic- : 
— 2  daily  schools  at  Dredris  and  lunismore.  in  t; 
Derryheen  district,  had  on  their  books  105  boys  a  c 
60  girls;  a  Sunday  school  at  Fiurnham  was  suppcrt^ 
by  Lord  Fambam,  and  had  on  its  books  53  bojs  w  i 
53  girls;  14  daily  schools  in  the  parish  of  Urtie), 
exclusive  of  the  Derryheen  district,  had  on  the  ■ 
books  389  boys  and  200  girls ;  and  *2l  daily  school, 
in  the  union  of  Urney  had  on  their  books  072  buy 
and  401  girls.    The  school  at  Dredris  was  saU.-n  J 
with  £10  a-year  and  other  advantages  from  l.oit 
Farnham:  thut  at  Inuismore  was  connected  with  tit 
Kildare  Place  Society ;  one  at  Cavan  wa<  a  royal 
endowed  school,  supported  by  £300  a-year  froiu  O.e 
Board  of  Education,  and  fees  of  from  £8  8s.  to  £; ;.o 
14s.  from  the  pupils  ;  another  at  Cavan  was  & 
school  for  jrirls,  supported  by  fees  of  from  £12  12>. 
to  £35  14s.  from  the  pupils;  another  was  salaried 
with  £50  u-year  atid  other  advantage*  from  Lor.! 
Farnham;  one  at  Farnham.  with  £36  18s.  C-d.  a:  : 
other  advantages  from  Lord  Farnham  ;  one  at  Con'.- 
broguc,  with  £14  from  the  National  Board  ;  one  h, 
Cavangool.  with  £20  Irish,  from  the  county;  m.d 
three  in  Annagehffe  were  partially  supported  by  en- 
dowment or  subscription. 

URNEY.  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe. 
co.  Donegal,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Strain  e, 
co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  The  Tyrone  section  cout»:>.<- 
the  village  of  Clady,  and  a  small  part  of  the  town 
of  Strahane:  see  these  articles.  Length  of  tbe 
Donegal  section,  northward,  3jj  miles  ;  cxtreimf 
breadth.  2};  area,  5,204  acres,  3  roods,  36  perch.  -. 
— of  which,  32  acres,  2  roods,  6  perches  are  water. 
Length  of  the  Tyrone  section,  in  tbe  direction  1 1 
north  by  east,  51  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3;  an*. 
9,284  acres,  1  rood,  33  perches.— of  w  hich  99  aero. 
1  rood,  25  perches  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  wbub, 
in  1831.  according  to  the  Census,  7,190,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  7,277;  in  1N<], 
7.662.  Houses  1.263.  Pop.  of  the  Donegal  sect  is..--, 
in  1831,  2,030;  in  1841.  2.102.  Houses  373.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts  of  tbe  Strabane  section,  in  1831. 
4.289;  in  1841.4.751.  Houses  760.  The  surface 
consists  variously  of  meadow,  arable,  demesne,  pa  - 
ture,  and  mountainous  land  ;  and,  in  an  aggregate 
view,  it  presents  a  very  diversified  appearance,  pos- 
sesses great  beauty,  and  makes  a  Targe  contribution 
to  the  brilliant  scenery  which  envircns  tbe  town  of 
Strubane.  The  Donegal  section  approaches  to  w  uliiji 
a  lew  perches  of  the  town  of  Castle- Finn  ;  it  is  partly 
I  traversed  across  its  north -east  wing,  and  partly 
bounded  on  both  the  north  and  the  east,  by  tbe  river 
Finn;  and  it  possesses  a  charming  portion  of  the 
i  valley  of  that  river,  and  has  in  the  south  an  eniii  ei.r,- 
of  the  tame  of  Fearn,  whose  summit  rises  to  iLc 
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height  of  753  feet  above  the  level  of  tbc  sea.  The 
Tyrone  section  is  partly  bounded,  on  the  west,  by 
the  river  Finn,  and  bounded  along  most  of  the  east 
mid  the  north  by  the  river  Mourne;  it  boast*  the 
|K)*set«sion  of  a  superb  portion  of  the  exquisitely 
scenic  valley  of  the  latter  river ;  it  contains  the  rich 
,  and  charming  peninsula  between  the  Finn  and  the 
Mourne  down  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  LitTord 
bridge,  where  they  unite  to  constitute  the  Foyle ; 
and  it  is  embellished  with  numerous  mansions  and 
villas, — among  others,  Urney -park,  Mclmount, 
Deechmount,  Castletown  •bouse,  Glenquinan- hill, 
and  Gallauny-house.    The  valley  of  the  Finn  along 
the  mutual  border  of  the  two  sections,  and  across 
the  head  of  the  Donegal  section,  is  popularly  desig- 
nated the  vale  of  Urney,  displays  a  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  highly  cultivated  appearance,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Strabane  to  Stranorlar,  Castle- 
Finn,  and  Glen  ties.    A  feature  of  great  interest  in 
the  eastern  verge  of  the  parish  is  the  Urge  manufac- 
turing' establishment  of  Sion-Mills  :  wbich  see. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Derry.   Tithe  composition,  £700;  glebe. 
£369.     Gross  income,  £1,069;  nett,  £1,0*20  10s. 
lOd.    Patron,  the  diocesan.    Each  of  two  curates 
receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  74d.    The  church  is  of 
unknown  date  and  cost.    Sittings  290  ;  attendance, 
from  250  to  320.    The  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
wbich  formerly  belonged  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster  has 
an  attendance  of  230.    The  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Secession 
Synod  has  an  attendance  of  from  100  to  150.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Donaloope  and  Bally- 
coleman  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  1,000 
and  from  480  to  500  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Derg.     In  1834,  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  1,136 
Churchmen,  1,670  Presbyterians,  and  4,060  Roman 
Catholics ;  2  Sunday  schools  at  Uroey,  and  3  at  Sion, 
Tully  whisker,  and  Highalt,  were  usually  attended 
by  about  233  scholars ;  and  3  daily  schools  at  Umey. 
and  5  at  Sion,  Tullywbisker,  Highalt,  Clady,  and 
Bally  coleman,  had  on  their  books  344  boys  and  271 
girls.    One  of  the  daily  vchools  at  Urney  was  sup- 
ported wholly  by  the  rector's  family ;  another  at 
Urney  with  £15  a-ycar  from  the  rector;  the  third 
at  Urney  was  in  connection  with  the  Kildare  Place 
Society ;  that  at  Sion  was  salaried  with  £5  a- year 
from  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  and  £1  from  the  rec- 
tor ;  that  at  Tullywbisker,  with  £10  Irish  from  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn ;  and  that  at  Ballycoleman  was 
held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.    In  1843,  one 
National  school  at  Highalt  was  salaried  with  £12 
a-yeanfrom  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  75  boys 
and  66  girls  ;  another  at  Highalt,  with  £12  10s.  from 
the  Board,  and  had  82  bovs  and  68  girls;  and  one  at 
Rabstown,  with  £15,  and  had  93  boys  and  70  girls. 

URR.  AN  (The"),  a  rivulet  of  the  western  district 
of  the  county  of  W  exford,  Leinster.  It  rises  among 
the  south-eastern  skirts  of  Mount- Leinster,  receives 
various  early  affluents  from  the  Blackstairs,  and 
flows  about  11  miles  south-eastward,  chiefly  through 
the  large  parish  of  Templeshaml»o,  and  on  the  boun- 
dary between  the  baronies  of  Scarewalsh  and  Bantry, 
to  a  confluence  with  the  Slaney  at  a  point  about  4  or 
5  furlongs  below  Enniseorthy.  The  middle  and  the 
lower  portions  of  the  rivulet's  valley  display  consid- 
erable beauty,  and  possess  the  wood  of  hilloughrim, 
the  village  of  Forge,  the  distillery  and  dour-mills  of 
Fairfield,  and  the  mansions  of  Killoughrim-house, 


Daphne-house.  Verona-house,  Monart-house.  Urrin . 
fort-house,  Kiltrea-house,  Woodbrook,  Duffry-b&ll, 
Coolycarnev-cottage,  and  Willmount-house. 

URR  IS  A  EG.    See  Roundstowk. 

USE  MOUNTAINS,  a  small  mountainous  range 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  and 
county  of  Cork,  Munster.  It  extends  about  4)  mile* 
in  length,  approaches  within  about  1  j  mile  of  the 
town  of  Newmarket,  and  flanks  the  west  side  of  the 
vale  or  glen  of  the  rivulet  Allua;  but,  in  a  large 
sense,  it  is  only  a  compurtment  of  the  vast  congeries 
of  uplands  lying  around  the  junction- point  of  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  and  it  is  pro- 
longed east-south-eastward  by  connecting  bills  to 
the  vicinity  of  Mallow. 

USHNAGH,  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Conry,  barony 
of  Rathronratb,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  is 
situated  3J  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Ballymore, 
and  5  miles  west  of  Lough  Enncl ;  it  forms  a  re- 
markable feature  in  the  midst  of  a  great  tract  of  flat 
and  fertile  country ;  and  its  summit  has  an  altitude 
of  602  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands 
an  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the  rich  plain  of 
Westmeath.  At  the  base  of  the  bill  is  Charleville. 
bouse,  the  scat  of  Mr.  Kelly. 

USKE,  a  parish,  3|  miles  north-east  by  north  of 
Ballytore,  and  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony 
of  East  Narragh  and  Rheban  and  of  the  county  of 
Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  westward,  2  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth.  If;  area,  1,763  acres,  8  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  914  ;  in  1841,  1,035.  Houses  181. 
The  surface  comprises  some  bog,  and  consists,  in  a 
general  view,  of  middle-rate  land.  One  height  in 
the  north  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  489  feet ; 
and  one  in  the  west  has  an  altitude  of  726  feet.  The 
northern  district  contains  a  graveyard  and  the  ruins 
of  a  castle.  The  western  wing  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Ballytore  to  Kilcullen-Bridge. — This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dunla- 
vew  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
composition,  £77  Is.  7d. ;  glebe,  £11.  In  1831,  all 
the  parishioners  excepting  2  were  Roman  Catholics ; 
and,  in  1834,  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  .'16 
boys  and  27  girls. 

USKEANE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Or- 
mond,  2  miles  north-east  of  Borris-o'-kane,  co.  Tip- 
perary.  Munster.  Length,  north-westward,  4j  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  2| ;  area,  7,656  acres,  1  rood,  10 
perches, — of  which  9  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches  are 
water.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1,459;  in  1841,  1,875. 
Houses  332.  The  surface  is  a  rich  and  ornate  por- 
tion of  the  gorgeous  plain  of  Orraond ;  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  roads  from  Borris-o'-kane  to  Birr,  from 
Nenagh  to  Ferbane,  and  from  Nenagh  and  Borris-o'- 
kane  to  Portumna,  and  impinged  upon  in  the  east 
by  the  road  from  Limerick  and  Nenagh  to  Birr.  The 
principal  residences  are  Uskeane- house,  Sopweli- 
hall.  Castle- Sheppard-bouse,  Ballylina-house,  Killa- 
valla-house,  and  Coorevine-house ;  and  the  princi- 
pal antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  of  Drum- 

managh-castle  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part 

of  the  benefice  of  B  u.i.i  sc  arri  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Killaloe.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compound- 
ed  for  £103  IT-  6d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £162 5s  ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Martnion  Thomp- 
son, Esq.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  72, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,463 ;  a  National  school 
had  on  its  books  100  boys  and  47  girls ;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  1 1  boys  and  3  girls. 
USN  AG  H.  SeeUsuwacH. 
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VALENCIA,  Valentia,  or  Kilmobk,  an  insu- 
lar pari«b  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  3  J  miles  south- 
west of  Cahirciveen,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Length, 
in  the  direction  of  south-west  by  west,  5*  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  2;  area,  6,371  acres.    Pop.,  in 
1831.  2,614;  in  1841,  2,920.    Houses  524.  The 
island  is  washed  on  only  the  south-west  side  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  ends  and  along  the 
south-east  side,  by  a  Btrait  of  from  *  of  a  mile  to  1 1 
mile  in  width ;  and  in  consequence  of  itspeculiar  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  loftiness  and  great  diversity  of  the  land 
both  on  its  own  surface  and  round  the  shores  of  its  en. 
vironing  strait,  it  looks  to  the  eye,  except  on  a  close 
view,  to  be  part  of  the  mainland,  and,  in  a  general 
estimate  of  the  coast-line  of  the  county,  cannot 
without  difficulty  be  treated  as  an  island.   The  strait 
which  bounds  its  ends  and  its  south-east  side  is  widest 
on  the  north  and  north-east,  makes  a  brief  expan- 
sion about  the  middle  of  the  east,  and  contracts  to 
its  minimum  width  at  a  point  about  3  furlongs  before 
bursting  upon  the  ocean  on  the  south.    This  great 
bind -locked  natural  harbour  is  the  most  westerly  port 
in  Europe.    Its  geographical  position,  according  to 
the  Admiralty  chart,  is  51°  55'  25"  N.  lat.;  and 
10°  16*  34"  W.  long.   Its  distance  from  London,  by 
Bristol  and  Cork,  is  472  miles ;  from  Bristol,  352 ; 
from  Liverpool,  by  Dublin,  345;  from  Glasgow,  by 
Belfast  and  Dublin,  441 ;  from  Dublin,  207 ;  from 
Fayal,  1,111  ;  from  Halifax,  by  Cape  Race,  2,470. 
It  now  attracts  public  attention  as  a  proposed  chief 
rendezvous  for  ships  sailing  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  terminus  of  a  line  of  railway  to  connect 
that  rendezvous  with  Dublin,  Liverpool  and  other 
ports,  and  as  the  terminus  of  a  proposed  railway  to 
Waterford  and  Wexford,  to  connect  the  Welsh 
railways  with  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  to  open  a 
direct  communication  from  London,  by  way  of  Bris- 
tol and  Fishguard,  to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient 
port  for  all  traffic  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Valen- 
tin Harbour  appears  to  have  been  preferred  by  most 
speculators  to  Berehaven,  Galway  bay,  Broadhaven, 
or  any  of  the  other  proposed  places  of  rendezvous 
and  terminus ;  yet  Berehaven  was  preferred,  and 
alone  surveyed  for,  by  the  Public  Railway  Commis- 
sioners.   The  route  of  the  line  of  railway  now  (in 
1845)  proposed  to  be  made  to  Valentia,  deflects  from 
the  projected  Watcrford,  Wexford,  Limerick,  and 
fork  railway  at  Charleville,  and  proceeds  through 
Drumcolliher,  Newmarket,  Castle  -  Island,  Killar- 
ney,  Castlemain,  Milltown,  and  Rillorglin,  to  Cahir- 
civeen.   The  north  or  mainland  side  of  the  north- 
ern and  chief  entrance  of  Valentia  Harbour  is 
screened  by  the  bold  cape  of  Doulus  Head,  imme- 
diately overhung  by  Kilkane  mountain;  and  the  north 
or  mainland  shore  of  the  harbour,  a  little  east  of 
Doulus  Head,  consists  first  of  bluff  ground,  and  next 
of  softly -featured  land,  both  overlooked  by  hill- 
Mimmits  which  command  a  most  imposing  view  of 
the  neighbouring  alpine  coasts,  the  stern,  savage, 
a,id  stupendous  sea-rocks  of  the  Skelligs.  and  the 
tremendous  surges  and  mountain-billows  of  the  At- 
lantic.   The  comparatively  broad  part  of  the  strait 
on  the  north,  continues  about  1}  mile  to  the  east  of 
Doulus  Ileud,  bears  the  name  of  Lough  Kay,  and 
possesses  uu  island  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  called  InnUbeg,  and  an  islet  called  Church 


Island.    The  division  of  the  strait  between  Innisbrg 
and  Valentia  Island  forms  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  inner  harbour:  the  landmark  for  commanding  it 
is  the  church  of  Valentia,  south  half  east,  midway 
between  Cromwell's  fort  on  the  north  end  of  Valen- 
tia Island  and  Innisbeg ;  and  the  mark  for  clearing  a 
rock  which  encumbers  the  channel  is  Doulus  Head 
shut  behind  Innisbeg.     The  northern  Cromwell's 
fort — for  there  is  one  also  on  the  south  end  of  the 
island — is  situated  on  a  tiny  headland  of  Valentia, 
about  1  i  mile  south  by  half  west  of  Doulus  Head  ; 
and  here  was  opened  on  Feb.  1,  1841,  a  lighthouse, 
with  a  beacon  fixed  and  white.    The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  lighthouse  during  the  year  1843  was 
£604  14s.  2d.    The  soundings  in  Lough  Kay  vary 
from  2  to  20  fathoms ;  but  the  minimum  depths  occur 
only  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  shore.  A 
cove  or  small  bay  indents  the  coast  ol  Valentia 
Island  immediately  east  of  the  promontory  of  Crom- 
well's fort  and  opposite  the  middle  of  Inmstn-g ;  and 
on  the  shore  of  this  rove  is  a  coast-guard  station. 
The  estuary  of  the  Fartin  or  Cahirciveen  rivulet, 
often  here  called  the  Valentia  river,  comes  down 
south-westward  upon  the  east  end  of  Lough  Kay, 
with  a  length  of  about  34  miles,  and  a  mean  breadth 
of  nearly  3  furlongs ;  but  it  is  partly  dry  at  low  water, 
and  has  a  mean  depth  at  even  the  lower  part  of  only 
about  2  fathoms.    Opposite  the  mouth  of  this  estu- 
ary, and  behind  the  south-east  shore  of  Innisbeg, 
with  good  depth,  and  in  an  entirely  land-locked  po- 
sition, occurs  one  of  the  best  ancnoring-grounds  of 
Valentia  Harbour.    Immediately  south-east  of  this, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  southward  sweep  of 
the  strait  which  bounds  Valentia  Island,  occurs  a  com- 
parative strait,  scarcely  4  a  mile  across,  with  Rinard 
Point  and  the  ferry-house  on  its  mainland  side,  and 
the  pier  of  Valentia  on  its  insular  side.    The  pier 
was  constructed  at  the  cost  of  £960  5s.,  of  which 
£705  were  granted  by  government,  £114  by  the 
Dublin  Committee,  and  £141  5s.  by  the  Knight  of 
Kerry ;  it  was  preceded  by  a  small  fishery  pier,  and 
has,  since  its  construction,  been  extended  into  deeper 
water ;  and  it  is  of  great  service  at  once  for  the  ship- 
ment of  the  slate  produce  of  the  island,  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fisheries,  the  accommodation  of  ves- 
sels bringing  imports  from  Liverpool,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  ships  running  for  shelter  from  the  violence 
of  the  Atlantic.    A  boat-slip  on  the  mainland  shore 
opposite  the  pier,  is  very  desirable  both  as  a  landing- 
place  for  the  ferry-boats  and  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
the  venders  and  carriers  of  fish,  and  might  be  con- 
structed  at  the  cost  of  about  £200.    An  expansion 
of  the  strait  occurs  south-east  and  south  of  the  pier 
to  the  width  of  about  11  mile;  and  forms  a  noble  an- 
choring-ground  in  a  depth  of  about  3]  fathoms.  South 
of  this  expansion  is  Ringlass  Point ;  and  thence  to 
the  ocean,  the  sound  curves  from  south  round  to 
west,  without  any  remarkable  feature,  and  with 
nearly  an  uniform  depth .    The  southern  entrance  is 
overhung  on  both  sides  by  stupendous  and  towering 
ranges  of  acclivitous  heights,  whiwe  seaward  bsses 
are  pierced  with  caverns,  formed  by  the  powerful 
working  of  the  billows ;  and  the  precipices  and  steep 
escarpments  are  tenanted  by  myriads  of  cormorant*, 
gun  nets,  gulls,  and  other  sea-fowl. 

The  south-western  coasts  of  Valentia  Island,  or 
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those  which  confront  the  Atlantic,  are  of  stern  and 
imposing  character;  and  tbey  possess,  as  very  noble 
vantage-grounds  for  viewing  the  sublime  storm- 
scenes  of  the  Atlantic,  the  summits  of  Bray  Head, 
Fohilly-Oliffs,  Corrabeg  Hill,  and  Corramore  Hill. 
Bray  Head  forms  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
island,  projects  about  a  mile  beyond  the  south  screen 
of  the  southern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  flings  sheer 
down  to  the  ocean  cliffs  of  628  feet  in  altitude,  and 
is  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  striking  of  the  many 
sublime  promontories  of  Kerry.  The  cuffs  of  Fohilly 
screen  nearly  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
inland,  are  separated  from  the  entrance  of  Lough 
Kay  by  Rinnadrolan  Point,  and  soar  vertically  aloft 
to  the  imposing  elevation  of  886  feet.  A  noble  cave, 
70  feet  high,  and  of  great  depth,  occurs  on  the  shore 
of  Lough  Kay.  "  Several  days,"  remarks  Mr. 
Fraser,  "  may  be  passed  in  the  island  with  great  in- 
terest by  the  tourist  in  search  of  wild  coast  scenery. 
At  Valentia  too,  the  Atlantic  may  be  seen  in  all  its 
grandeur;  the  waves  are  of  a  size  and  volume  al- 
most incredible  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
ocean  in  such  favourable  situations.  A  walk  round 
Doulas  Head  to  Cunnenna  bay,  combines  the  grand- 
est features  of  ocean  and  mountain  scenery,  with  the 
most  beautiful  detail  of  picturesque  rocks,  ferns,  Itc. 
The  northern  or  principal  entrance  to  Valentia  Har- 
bour, between  Beg-Innis  and  Cromwell's  Fort,  is 
very  fine.  Valentia  is  the  best  point  of  departure 
for  visiting  the  Skellig  Rocks.  You  hire  a  boat  and 
row  down  to  the  south-western  entrance,  between 
Bray  Head  and  Port  Magee,— six  miles  from  the 
inn,_from  this  point  it  is  ten  miles  to  the  Great 
Skellig ;  on  opening  the  bay.  Puffin  Head,  a  huge 
mass  of  cliffy  rock,  several  hundred  feet  high,  dis- 
plays its  grotesque  form."    See  Skelligs. 

Valentia  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Smith  "  a  fertile 
tract,  and  esteemed  the  granary  of  the  country  ;" 
and,  though  no  such  paradise  as  this  description 
would  seem  to  indicate,  and  even  encumbered  with 
a  considerable  extent  of  waste  or  merely  pastoral 
upland,  it  comprises  a  large  aggregate  of  arable  land, 
fertile  in  soil,  improved  in  character,  and  tolerably 
creditable  in  cultivation.  "  A  great  part  of  it, 
says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  is  under  tillage ;  and  there  is  a 
considerable  range  of  pasture.  The  houses  of  the 
tenants  I  found  of  a  superior  description ;  but  their 
internal  comforts  scarcely  corresponded,  for  land  is 
high  let.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all  the  island,  belongs 
to  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  who  is  much  respected  m 
this  neighbourhood,  and  who  has  done  considerable 
service  to  the  place — not  so  much  by  outlay  of 
money  as  by  example,  in  various  modes  of  improve- 
ment. The  slate  quarry  on  the  island  is  extensive 
a:id  valuable,  and  is  at  present  in  the  Knight  of 
Kerry's  own  bands,  and  is  worked  for  export.  It 
is  used  for  flagging,  for  fish-slabs,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses to  which  marble  has  been  usually  applied,  and 
finds  a  ready  market  in  England.  Several  good 
houses  are  scattered  over  Valentia  Island,  besides 
those  of  the  farmers.  The  bouse  of  the  Knigbt  is 
situated  near  to  the  sea,  on  an  eminence,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  and  near  to  a  little  glen  and  small 
rivulet."  The  produce  of  the  Valentia  quarry  is 
roofing  slate  and  flagging,— the  latter  of  a  superior 
description,  not  only  as  regards  size  and  appearance, 
but  particularly  as  regards  strength ;  and  the  esti- 
mated annual  value  of  this  produce  amounted,  about 
7  years  ago,  to  £1,800  for  flags,  and  £560  for  slates. 
*'  This  quarry,"  says  an  official  report  in  1838,  "has 
been  worked  a  little,  and  the  marble  has  turned  out 
very  good.  The  working  of  this  quarry  bas  been 
carried  on  for  the  last  5  years  by  the  Knight  of 
Kerry.  It  has  been  open  as  a  slate  quarry  for  the 
last  20  years,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  or 


four  years  that  it  has  combined  the  manufacturing  of 
roofing  slate  for  the  home  market,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  flagging  for  export  to  London.  The  flagging 
is  bought  at  Valentia  by  a  London  stone  merchant, 
who  conveys  it  thither  at  a  freight  of  15s.  per  ton  of 
round  tonnage ;  and  it  is  expected  that  its  consump- 
tion will  be  limited  only  by  the  power  of  production. 
The  slate  is  conveyed  away,  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
manufactured,  by  small  coasters,  to  Dingle,  Castle- 
maine,  Tralee,  Kenmare,  Ballylongford,  Kilrush, 
Askeaton,  &c,  at  freights  of  4s.,  5s.,  6s.,  7s.,  to 
9s.  respectively.  It  is  stated  that  the*  demand  for 
■late  has  very  much  increased  within  a  short  period, 
and  that  the  sale  of  this  article  would  be  six  times 
greater  if  the  production  increased."  The  hamlet 
of  Valentia  is  situated  near  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pier ;  and 
at  this  hamlet  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  the 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  schoolbouse,  a 

![lebe-house,  and  a  neat  and  very  comfortable  small 
nn.  The  principal  residences  upon  the  island  are 
Glanleem,  the  lodge  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry  ;  Coar- 
hubeg,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Spots  wood  ;  and  Ballyman- 
agh.  The  chief  trade  of  the  island,  additional  to 
the  quarrying  and  export  of  its  slates  and  flags,  con- 
sists in  the  conducting  of  somewhat  extensive  fish- 
eries, in  the  exporting  of  corn  and  butter,  and  in  the 
importing,  chiefly  from  Liverpool,  of  iron,  coals,  and 
timber.  The  fishing  craft  belonging  to  the  island, 
in  1836,  consisted  Of  4  half-decked  vessels,  worked 
by  24  men,  and  40  open  sail-boats,  worked  by  240 
men. 

The  Spaniards  occupied  the  island  and  harbour  of 
Valentia  up  to  the  period  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth ;  but  the  lieutenants  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ex- 
pelled them,  and  erected  two  forts  at  respectively 
the  north  entrance  and  the  south  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  to  put  an  end  to  the  privateering  enterprises 
for  which  it  had  been  used.  "  The  island  of  Valen- 
tia," says  Dr.  Smith,  "forms  one  side  of  a  fine  har- 
bour, the  sea  running  between  it  and  the  main,  like 
a  river,  which  is  in  most  places  about  half-a-mile 
broad,  and  of  a  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  to  sail 
through  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  forts  erected  upon  both  ends  of  this  island,  which 
have  been  neglected  since  his  time.  Vessels  may 
enter  into  the  harbour  at  either  end,  and  sail  quite 
round  the  island.  It  was  in  Queen  Anne's  wars  much 
frequented  by  French  privateers,  who,  by  keeping  a 
watch  on  the  island,  lay  very  secure,  for  if  any  ship 
of  war  came  to  this  place,  the  sentinel  gave  notice 
to  what  end  of  the  harbour  she  directed  her  course, 
and  then  the  privateer  sailed  directly  out  at  the 
other,  and  thereby  escaped  ;  for  which  reason  a  small 
fort  or  block-house  seems  to  be  as  necessary  here  at 
present,  as  in  the  Protector's  days.  This  island  is  a 
fertile  tract,  and  esteemed  the  grauary  of  the  coun- 
try. It  belonged  mostly  to  the  family  of  Annesley, 
but  was  lately  purchased  by  the  present  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne,  and  gives  title  of  Viscount  to  tbe  Right 
Honourable  Richard,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  whose  an- 
cestor, Sir  Francis  Annesley,  was  created  Viscount 
Valentia,  March  11,  1621-2,  the  19th  of  James  I., 
in  reversion  after  tbe  decease  of  Sir  Henry  Power 
of  Bersham,  in  Denbighshire,  constable  of  the  castle 
of  Maryborough,  Knight-marshal  of  Ireland,  gover- 
nor of  Leix,  and  privy  counsellor,  who  was  created 
Viscount  Valentia,  March  1,  1620,  the  18th  of  James 
I.,  of  whom  some  account  may  be  seen  in  Mory son's 
History  of  Ireland.  It  also  gave  title  of  Viscount 
to  Donald  Mac-Carty-More." 

Valentia  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  din.  of  Ardfert  and  Agbadoe.  Tilhe 
composition,  £150;  glebe.  £50.  Gross  income, 
£200;  nett,  £181  8s.  9d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The 
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church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost ;  and  was  re- 
paired in  1815,  by  means  of  the  loan  of  X184  12s. 
8fd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
ft);  attendance,  from  30  to  60.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  900.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  93,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic* to  2,703 ;  and  2  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  supported  by  the  rector  and  by  the  Knight  of 
Kerry— bad  on  their  books  188  boys  and  03  girls.  In 
1843,  there  were  in  the  island  two  National  schools, 
—the  one  for  males,  and  the  other  for  females. 

VALLEY-OF-THE- WINDS,  a  wild  and  impos- 
ing ravine,  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  barony  of 
Trughenackmy,  5  miles  south-west  of  Killarney,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  situated  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Mangerton  and  Croghane ;  extends  in  the 
direction  of  north  by  west,  to  the  shore  of  Lough 
Kittane  or  Guttane ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  rivulet 
which  furnishes  that  lake's  principal  supply. 

VALLIS-SALUTIS,  the  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Slaney,  which  adjoins  the  town  of  Baltinglass,  parish 
of  Baltinglass,  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  An  old  castle,  situated  in  this 
rich  section  of  valley,  on  the  northern  outskirts  of 
the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  meeting-place 
of  several  parliaments  which  are  recorded  to  have 
assembled  at  Baltinglass.  An  old  abbev,  some  ves- 
tiges of  which  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle, 
probably  gave  rise  in  monkish  times  to  the  name  of 
Vallis  Salutis;  and  yet,  in  ecclesiastical  record,  it 
takes  that  name  as  its  own  descriptive  designation. 
"  The  abbev  of  the  Vallis  Salutis,"  savs  the  author 
of  the  Guide  to  Wicklow,  on  the  authority  of  Leni- 
gan  and  Ware,  "was  founded,  according  to  the 
annals  of  Mary's  Abbey,  in  1151,  for  Monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  by  Diarmit  MacMurchard  O'Cavan- 
agh,  King  of  Leinster,  who  was  buried  here." 

VARTREY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of 
Douce  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  1,030 
feet  above  sea  level .  and  flows  about  3  miles  south- 
eastward, through  the  parish  of  Calary, — 5  south- 
ward along  the  boundary  between  the  baronies  of 
Newcastle  and  North  Ballinacor, — and  5  cast-south- 
eastward, through  the  parishes  of  Killiskey  and 
Rathnew,  to  the  bead  of  the  long  estuarial  belt  of 
water  which  bounds  the  west  side  of  the  low  pen- 
insulated  tract  of  land  called  the  Murrougb.  Its 
rurrent,  over  the  earlier  parts  of  its  course,  is  rapid  ; 
and  its  whole  volume,  near  the  point  of  its  leaving 
the  boundary  between  Newcastle  and  North  Ballina- 
cor, is  precipitated  over  a  lofty  mass  of  rock  so  as 
to  form  a  waterfall  of  about  100  feet  in  descent. 
The  path  of  the  stream,  for  some  distance  below  the 
waterfall,  is  through  the  wildly  picturesque  defile 
called  the  Devil's  Glen  [which  see] ;  and  its 
course,  after  emerging  from  that  defile,  passes  along 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  most  richly  orna- 
mented vales  in  the  county.  On  or  near  the  stream, 
below  the  foot  of  the  Devil's  Glen,  are  Glenmore- 
castle,  Montalto-  house,  Lichanappa- house,  Ros- 
anna- house,  Tinakelly- house,  and  the  charmingly 
situated  inn  of  Newrath-Bridge.  The  Vartrey  is 
an  excellent  trouting  stream ;  and,  after  passing  New- 
rath-Bridge, it  takes  the  name  of  the  Leitrim  river. 
8ee  Robanna,  Newrath,  and  Leitrim. 

VAST  IN  A.    See  Castletown- Kindelaji. 

VEAGH,  or  Bkauh,  a  glen  and  a  lake  in  the 
parish  of  Gartan,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  about  10 
miles  north-west  by  west  of  Letterkenny,  co.  Done- 
gal, Ulster.  The  glen  is  usually  called  Glenveagh  ; 
and  forms  a  continuation  of  Glendowan  on  the  south, 
while  itself  is  continued  by  the  mountain- vale  called 
emphatically  the  Glen  on  the  north.  The  mountain 
of  Dovish,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  summits  of 


the  Derryleagh  chain  of  mountains,  rise*  steeply  op 
from  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  glen  and  the 
lake,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  2,143  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  a  low  range  of  moorland  hill-, 
forming  part  of  the  Glendowan  range  of  mountain-, 
screens  the  glen  and  the  lake  along  the  east.  The 
lake  is  both  the  wildest  and  the  most 
of  the  lakes  of  Donegal ;  and  can  bear 
with  various  mountain  lakes  of  much  celebrity  in 
other  countries.    It  extends  3  miles  north-east  %vnr<  . 
with  a  mean  width  of  between  2  and  3  furlongs  ;  it 
has  a  surface-elevation  of  149  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  very  limited  width, 
it  occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  glen.   "  We  proceeded  to  Glen-Veagh,"  said  the 
Rev.  CVsar  Otway,  "  and  at  length  reached  it  after 
a  very  deep  descent.    We  were  delighted  with  the 
beautiful  water,  winding  far  between  immense  moun- 
tains, and  apparently  without  end,  losing  itself  in 
gloom  and  solitariness  amidst  the  distant  gorges  ai  d 
defiles  of  the  hills.    On  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
lake,  the  mountain  rises  like  a  steep  wall  out  of  the 
water,  lofty  and  precipitous,  for  a  thousand  feet , 
and  this  cliff  is  the  secure  eyrie  of  the  eagle  and  jer- 
falcon.    On  the  other  side,  the  shore  was  lofty  also 
and  mountainous,  but  still  there  was  room  for  the  oak 
and  the  birch,  the  rowan  and  alder,  to  strike  their 
roots  amidst  the  rocks,  and  clothe  the  ravines  and 
hollows  with  ornamental  copse- wood.    The  lake 
was  studded  with  wet  woody  islands,  out  of  which 
rose  perpendicular  columns  of  smoke,  which  told  full 
well,  that  in  this  solitary  secluded  spot,  the  illicit 
distiller  was  at  his  tempting  and  hazardous  work." 
In  Ballinagore  Wood,  on  the  east  side  of  the  glen, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  yew,  the  remnant  of  a  na- 
tural forest,  is  still  growing.    Mr.  Foster  of  Bal- 
linure,  near  Clones,  has  built  a  small  lodge  in  Glen- 
veagh, made  a  road  hither  from  Glendowan,  planted 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  stocked  the  green 
hill-screens  of  the  glen  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle 
of  the  Argyleshire  breeds. 
VEAGH,  or  Beach  (South).    See  Gartan. 
VENTRY,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  3|  miles  wed- 
south-west  of  Dingle,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Length, 
southward,  31  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3 ;  area,  4,439 
acres.  Pop., "in  1831,2.596;  in  1841,2.426.  Houses 
397.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,23t>. 
Houses  368.    The  surface  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Corkaguiney  peninsula,  between  the  parishes  of 
Dingle  and  Donquin;  it  comprises  part  of  Mount- 
Eagle,  which  overhangs  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Dingle  bay ;  its  shore  is  deeply  and  swecpirgljr 
indented  with  Ventry  Harbour  ;  and  its  interior  con- 
tains some  tillage  land  of  a  fair  quality,  but  consists 
for  the  most  part,  of  dismal  bogs  and  wild  moun- 
tains.   Ventry  Harbour  opens  4  miles  east  by  north 
of  the  south-westward  spur  of  Mount-Eagle,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dingle  bay ;  it  has  s 
width  across  the  entrance  of  lj  mile;  it  penetrates 
the  land  2  miles  north-north-westward,  with  a  mean 
width  of  about  lj  mile;  it  possesses  no  sunken  rocks 
or  other  dangers  to  navigation ;  and  it  offers  good 
anchoring-ground  to  vessels,  and  fair  shelter  from  all 
winds  except  those  from  the  east  and  the  south-east. 
"  The  harbour  of  Ventry,"  writes  Dr.  Smith,  "  is 
divided  from  that  of  Dingle  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
The  western  point  is  called  Cahir  Trant,  where  there 
is  an  old  Danish  intrenchment,  and  another  at  Rath, 
anane,  a  ruined  castle  belonging  to  the  Knight  of 
Kerry.   The  Irish  have  a  tradition  that  this  isthmus 
was  the  last  ground  in  Ireland  that  was  posse«>ed 
by  the  Danes,  which  might  have  easily  been  defended 
by  an  handful  of  men,  who  were  also 'masters  at  sex, 
against  a  multitude.    There  is  another  isthmus  he- 
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t  ween  the  bottoms  of  Smer wick  harbour  and  Ventry,  , 
us  may  be  seen  by  the  map  ;  but  this  hath  a  greater 
breadth  than  that  between  Ventry  and  Dingle, — this 
la.»t  being  two  miles  over,  and  that  not  one ;  but  a 
great  part  of  it  being  bog  and  mountain,  might  be 
easily  defended,  especially  by  a  chain  of  forts  within 
call  of  each  other,  which  the  Danes  had  between 
Katbanane  and  Gallerus,  of  which  the  remains  may 
still  be  seen." — "  It  is  not  improbable,"  continues 
be,  "  that  this  tradition  was  founded  on  the  account 
given  by  Hanmer  (in  his  Chronicle,  pp.  24,  25,  for 
which  he  cites  the  book  of  Hoath),  of  a  great  battle 
fought  at  Ventry  between  the  Irish  and  Danes  about 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  the  occasion  of 
which  battle,  according  to  the  said  author,  was  as 
follows : — 4  There  were  at  this  period  several  per- 
sons kept  in  pay  not  only  to  defend  the  kingdom, 
but  also,  it  seems,  to  travel  into  distant  countries, 
where  they  fought  several  combats,  and  brought  a 
yearly  tribute  to  their  country  ;  which  latter  part, 
the  excursions  of  the  Irish,  then  called  Scots,  into 
Britain,  in  some  sort  reconciles.    These  champions, 
he  says,  were  so  much  envied  for  their  exploits,  that 
several  foreigners  joined  to  invade  Ireland  in  different 
places  at  once  ,  some  landed  in  the  north  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  by 
Conkedagb,  one  of  the  petty  kings  of  Ulster.  A 
second  party  that  landed  at  Skerries,  was  defeated 
at  a  place  called  Knocknegan— that  is,  the  hill  of  dead 
men's  heads— by  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster.  The 
third  company  of  these  invaders  came  to  Ventry 
( Il&nmer  calls  it  Fintry),  that  is,  the  White  strand, 
where  the  Irish,  being  assembled  from  all  parts,  pre- 
vented their  landing  for  seven  days,  which  occasioned 
the  slaughter  of  so  many  people,  that  the  sea-shore 
was  coloured  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  At 
length  one  G  illy  more,  prince  of  Thomond,  being 
disgusted,  because  be  was  ordered  from  the  front  of 
the  battle  to  the  rear,  revolted  to  the  enemy,  and 
gave  them  notice  of  a  proper  place  that  was  left  un- 
guarded, to  land  their  forces,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly, and  set  fire  to  their  fleet.    The  place  where 
they  landed  was  easily  defended,  being  an  isthmus, 
where  they  refreshed  their  men  for  ten  days,  with- 
out the  Irish  being  able  to  annoy  them;  during  which 
time  Gillymore  headed  them  in  several  attacks  against 
his  own  countrymen.    One  day  (says  the  legend), 
Gillymore  having  washed  bis  hands  in  some  water, 
which  he  had  discoloured  with  the  blood  of  the  na- 
tives, and  soon  after  calling  for  a  cup  of  wine,  he 
was  answered  that  there  stood  a  bowl  of  that  liquor 
upon  the  table.    He  having,  it  seems,  mistaken  the 
bowl  he  had  washed  in  for  that  of  the  wine,  drank 
it  up ;  upon  which  a  foreigner  asked  what  kind  of 
fellow  be  was,  who  like  a  brute  had  drank  up  his 
own  blood.    Gillymore,  upon  hearing  this,  took  it 
so  much  to  heart,  that  the  next  night  he  departed 
secretly,  submitted  to  his  father,  and  gave  him  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  weakness  of  the  invaders ; 
which  turned  out  so  much  to  their  disadvantage,  in 
several  succeeding  skirmishes,  that  they  were  all  at 
last  overthrown  with  great  slaughter.'  According 
to  the  same  author,  the  Irish  were  assisted  in  this 
affair  by  the  Danes,  who  were  long  settled  in  Ireland, 
and  by  the  sept  or  chut  of  Fin  Mac-Coylle  and  Fin 
Erin.    Saxo-Grammaticus,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Danes,  says,  that  Fin  and  the  Finni  were  a 
great  people  in  that  country,  hardy,  tall,  and  given 
to  plunder,  and  the  name  of  Erin  was  of  the  royal 
blood  amongst  them,  and  that  Fin  Erin  was  a  great 
commander,  who  brought  many  Danes  into  Ireland  , 
from  whence,  Hanmer  conjectures,  this  kingdom 
might  have  formerly  received  the  name  of  Erin." 
The  village  of  Ventry  stands  at  the  head  of  Ventry 
Harbour.    Area,  13  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  190. 


Houses  29.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  are  seve- 
ral bathing  lodges.  Ventry  has  a  coast-guard  sta- 
tion ;  and,  in  1S36,  there  were  employed  in  the 
fisheries  within  the  district  of  this  station,  33  row- 
boats  and  231  men.  Thomas  Moleyns,  Esq.,  who 
is  said  to  have  a  common  ancestry  with  the  family 
of  Molyneaux,  Earls  of  Sefton,  was  created  a  bar- 
onet in  1797,  and  afterwards  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age by  the  title  of  Baron  Ventry.  The  present 
Lord  Ventry  was  born  in  1786,  and  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1827.  The  family  mansion  is  Burn- 
ham-house,  a  tall  squure  house  on  the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  harbours  of  Ventry  and  Dingle,  without 
a  single  tree  on  its  lawn  to  relieve  the  bleakness  of 
the  landscape — Ventry  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Agh- 
adoe.  Tithe  composition.  *120;  glebe,  XI  10s. 
Gross  income,  £121  10s. ;  nett,  £114  18s.  6d.  Pa- 
tron, the  representatives  of  the  Rev.  John  Crosbie. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  stipendiary  curacy  of 
Mungret,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick,  and  is  non-resident 
in  Ventry.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £11  Is. 
>'<k'\.  There  is  no  church ;  but  a  room  at  the  coast- 
guard station  is  used  as  a  sort  of  parochial  place  of 
worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of  25.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  550 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Dingle.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  28,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2,748  5  and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its  books  17 
boys  and  6  girls. 

Vic  Ui's  CAIRN,  a  mountain  on  the  western 
border  of  the  parish  of  Kilclooncy,  barony  of  Lower 
Fews,  3  miles  west  of  Marke'thill,  co.  Armagh, 
Ulster.  It  is  a  conspicuous  and  remarkable  object ; 
and  its  summit  has  an  altitude  of  814  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  commands  a  brilliant  and  extensive  view 
of  the  beautifully  undulated  surrounding  country. 

VICARSTO WN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Moy- 
anna,  barony  of  Stradbally,  Queen's  county,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  Athy  branch  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  3$  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of  Strad- 
bally. It  contains  a  constabulary  barrack ;  and  in 
its  vicinity  are  Vicarstown-house,  a  graveyard,  and 
the  site  of  Kylemahoe  church.  Pop.,  in  1831,  77. 
Houses  14. 

VIEWMOUNT,  a  demesne  on  the  mutual  bor- 
der of  the  parishes  of  Carlo  u  .  Clonmelsh,  and  Urglin, 
barony  of  Carlow,  2  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Car- 
low,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  The  mansion,  as  is  in- 
dicated bv  its  name,  commands  a  noble  prospect  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Sir  Edward  Crosbie, 
Bart.,  who  fell  a  victim  to  suspicion  and  miscon- 
struction during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  whose 
fate  subsequently  became  a  matter  of  lamentation  to 
all  parties,  resided  amid  general  respect  at  View- 
mount  ;  and  during  the  attack  of  the  rebels  upon 
Carlow,  a  column  of  their  army  assembled  in  the  de- 
mesne of  Viewroount,  and  were  the  most  resolute 
party  in  conducting  the  assault  upon  that  town. 
"  After  the  defeat,"  says  Gordon,  "  executions 
commenced,  as  elsewhere,  in  this  calamitous  period, 
and  about  200  were  in  a  short  time  put  to  death  by 
martial  law.  Among  the  earliest  victims  was  Sir 
Edward  Crosbie,  a  gentleman  highly  accomplished, 
and  sincerely  beloved  and  esteemed  by  men  of  culti- 
vated minds  for  his  humanity  and  other  amiable 
qualities ;  but  offensive  to  some  by  frequently  ex- 
pressing his  pity  for  the  poor  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
oppressed  by  enormous  rents.  As  his  sentiments 
were  in  favour  of  a  reform  in  parliament,  he  bad  been 
on  no  other  grounds  denounced  by  his  enemies  as  a 
republican.  His  misfortune,  in  the  present  case, 
consisted  in  his  having  been  surrounded  by  the  rebels 
before  he  had  notice  of  the  insurrection,  and  thereby 
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prevented  from  escaping  to  Carlow.  Yet  even  such 
escape  might  not  have  served  him  in  this  perturbed 
state  of  things,  as  he  might  have  been  denounced  to 
a  licentious  soldiery  and  assassinated,  or  have  un- 
dergone the  same  kind  of  trial  and,  execution  which 
he  afterwards  suffered.  In  the  trial  of  this  baronet, 
Protestant  loyalists,  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused, were  forcibly  prevented  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
military  from  entering  the  court.  Catholic  prisoners 
had  been  tortured  by  repeated  floggings  to  force  them 
to  give  evidence  against  him,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  promised  their  lives  upon  no  other  condition 
than  that  of  bis  condemnation.  Notwithstanding 
these  and  other  violent  measures,  no  charge  was 
proved;  of  which  the  members  of  the  court-martial, 
who  sentenced  him  to  death,  were  so  sensible,  that, 
in  defiance  of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  register  of 
the  proceedings  was  withheld  as  a  secret  from  his 
wife  and  family.  The  court  was  irregularly  consti- 
tuted and  illegal,  destitute  of  a  judge-advocate.  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  precipitate,  at  an  un- 
usual hour,  and  attended  with  atrocious  circum- 
stances not  warranted  even  by  the  sentence.  After 
he  was  banged,  bis  body  was  abused,  his  head  severed 
from  it,  and  exposed  on  a  spike.  These  proceedings, 
which  reflect  indelible  disgrace  on  the  persons  con- 
cerned, are  detailed  in  a  pamphlet  styled  *  A  Narra- 
tive of  the  Apprehension,  Trial,  and  Execution  of 
Sir  Edward  William  Crosbie,  Baronet.'*  Tbe  pre- 
sident of  the  court  was  an  illiterate  man,  unable  to 
write  the  most  common  words  of  English  without 
mis-spelling."  One  of  tbe  largest  cromlechs  to  be 
teen  in  Ireland  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  Viewmount, 
and  is  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Beauford  in 
Grose's  Antiquities : — "  It  consists  of  an  immense 
rock-stone  raised  on  an  edge  from  its  native  bed,  and 
supported  on  the  east  by  three  pillars.  At  a  dis- 
tance is  another  pillar  by  itself,  nearly  round,  and 
five  feet  high.  The  dimensions  of  the  supporters 
and  covering  stones  are  as  follow :  Height  of  the 
three  supporters,  5  feet  8  inches ;  thickness  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  covering  stone,  4  feet  6  inches ; 
breadth  of  the  same,  18  feet  9  inches  ;  length  of  the 
slope  inside,  19  feet ;  length  of  the  outside,  22  feet 
10  inches." 

V1LLIERSTOWN,  a  chapelry.  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  in  the  parish  of  Aglish,  bar. 
ony  of  Decies-within-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Mun- 
ster.  Tbe  chapel  is  situated  in  the  village,  and  was 
built  in  1760,  at  the  sole  expense  of  John,  Earl  of 
Grandison.  Sittings  400.  Salary  from  patron,  £54 ; 
glebe,  £37  10s.  Gross  income,  £91  10s. ;  nett,  £91 
10s.  Patron,  Henry  Villiers  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Dro- 
mana.  The  village  stands  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  barony,  on  the  road  from  Cappoqnin  to  Ard- 
more,  3  furlongs  east  of  the  Blackwater,  3}  miles 
south  of  Cappoqnin,  and  '.)*  north  of  Youghal.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  southern  skirt  of  the 
magnificent  demesne  of  Dromana  [which  see] ;  it  has 
itself  an  agreeable  appearance ;  it  contains  the  church 
of  the  chapelry,  a  school,  a  constabulary  barrack,  and 
agraveyard ;  andinits  vicinity  are  Villierstown-bouse, 
South  Ballingowan-house,  Ballinaparka-house,  and 
North  Ballingowan-house.  A  court  of  petty-sessions 
is  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  every  month. 
Area  of  the  village,  16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  263; 
in  1841,  328.    Houses  51. 

VINEGAR- If  ILL,  a  hill  of  far-spread  and  most 
sanguinary  fame,  in  the  parish  of  Templeshannon,  bar- 
ony of  Ballaghkeen,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  rises 
immediately  east  of  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  and  its 
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summit  is  situated  41  furlongs  east  of  the  Slaner, 
and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  369  feet,  It 
consists  of  quart* ;  but,  unlike  the  great  majority  of 
hills  and  mountains  of  that  formation,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  nakedness  or  sterility,  h  po*ses*c* 
up  to  the  very  summit  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  present* 
a  verdant  anrt  fertile  appearance.  It  constitute*  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  district,  marks  the  site  of 
Enniscorthy  for  many  miles  around,  and  command* 
most  interesting  views  of  tbe  town  at  its  base,  the 
broad  and  luscious  valley  of  the  Slaney,  the  vales  of 
the  Urrin,  the  Boro,  and  other  streams,  and  tbe 
great  sweep  of  diversified  champaign  country  awav  to 
tbe  Forth  mountains  on  the  south,  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  on  the  east,  the  Gorey  hills  on  the  north,  and 
the  imposing  range  of  tbe  Mount- Leinster  and  tbe 
Blackstairs  mountains  on  the  west.  The  whole  of 
the  hill  was  occupied  by  a  vast  body  of  rebels  during 
about  three  weeks  in  1798 ;  it  was  the  scene  of  many 
cold-blooded  murders,  equalled  in  atrocity  onle  by 
the  horrors  which  occurred  at  Scullabogue  and  the 
bridge  of  Wexford ;  a  windmill,  whose  ruined  wulU 
still  exist  upon  its  summit,  was  kept  crowded  with 
prisoners,  numbers  of  whom  were  led  out  for  occa- 
sional massacre ;  and,  during  the  period  of  the  hill 
being  occupied,  it  served  as  both  the  head-quarter* 
of  tbe  rebel  army,  and  the  great  central  scene  of  the 
awful  tragedy  which  they  performed.  The  rebel* 
took  post  on  Vinegar-Hill,  on  the  28th  of  May,  im- 
mediately after  the  sanguinary  capture  and  tbe  burn- 
ing of  Enniscorthy  [see  that  article] ;  and  they 
continued  upon  it  till  attacked  by  tbe  royal  army 
under  General  Lake,  on  the  2 1st  or  June.  *'  During 
all  that  time,"  says  Gordon,  "  the  face  of  affairs  bad 
been  hideous  beyond  description.  Prom  the  first 
moment  of  disturbance,  the  common  people  on  both 
sides  in  this  county  had  rendered  tbe  commotion  a 
religious  quarrel.  But  at  Enniscorthy,  where  men 
of  rancorous  bigotry  and  murderous  dispositions  had 
gained  influence,  or  acted  unrestrained,  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  was  chiefly  manifested,  and  was  felt  on 
all  sides  through  a  space  of  several  miles.  Horror* 
and  incessant  apprehensions  of  death  attended  the 
hapless  Protestants  who  had  not  escaped  from  the 
devoted  ground.  They  were  everywhere  seized.  A  few 
were  assassinated  on  the  spot  where  they  were  caught, 
but  most  of  them  dragged  to  Vinegar-Hill,  where, 
after  a  sham  trial,  often  without  any  form  of  trial, 
they  were  shot  or  transfixed  with  pikes,  many  lashed, 
or  otherwise  barbarously  treated,  before  the  final  exe- 
cution. To  state  with  indubitable  accuracy  the  num- 
ber butchered  in  this  fatal  spot,  I  cannot  pretend.  It  is 
believed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  fallen  little,  if  at 
all,  short  of  400.  Much  greater  still  would  it  have 
been  if  individual  humanity  or  friendship  had  not,  in 
many  instances,  interposed  to  arrest  the  hand  of  mur- 
der. Philip  Roche  saved  the  lives  of  many.  Even 
in  his  distant  post  at  Lachan,  he  rescued  some  by 
sending  for  them  under  pretence  of  accusation  and 
trial,  and  then  dismissing  them  with  protections." 

*  *  "On  the  21st  of  June,  at  seven  in  the  mom- 
ing,  a  royal  force,  of  at  least  13,000  effective  men, 
with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  was  to  commence 
an  attack  from  all  quarters  at  once,  on  the  great  sta- 
tion of  Vinegar-Hill,  where  probably  were  posted 
20,000  of  the  rebels ;  but  these  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  ammunition.  An  onset  with  pikes,  in  tbe 
night,  on  one  of  tbe  surrounding  armies,  bad  been 
strenuously  but  in  vain  advised  by  some  chiefs  in 
this  multitude,  who  chose  rather  to  await  without  a 
plan  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  town  of  Ennis- 
corthy was  attacked  at  the  stated  time  by  the  army 
from  Ross,  while  showers  of  bullets  and  shelU  were 
poured  against  the  hill  from  the  artillery.  After  the 
expenditure  of  their  scanty  ammunition,  in  a  contest 
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of  an  bour  and  a  half,  the 
We r ford,  through  the  space  which 
for  the  station  of  Needham's  army.  This  general, 
from  causes  not  satisfactorily  explained,  arrived  not 
at  his  post  till  about  two  hours  after  the  appointed 
time,  when  the  routed  bands  had  effected  their 
escape.  The  commonly  entertained  opinion  is,  that 
the  chief  commander  had  designedly  so  managed  as 
to  leave  this  gap  for  the  enemy's  retreat.  The  full 
rution  of  the  original  or  ostensible  plan  might 
i  urged  their  despair  to  a  dangerous  effort.  They 
ive  forced  their  way  on  some  side  with  slaugh- 
ter, or  sustained  a  tremendous  havoc  in  the  attempt. 
To  oblige  the  whole  multitude  to  surrender,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  Lake's  design ;  and  this  would  have  been 
certainly  far  the  wisest  measure  if  it  had  been  prac- 
ticable ;  but  the  general  might  have  been  with  reason 
apprehensive  that  his  disorderly  troops  could  not  be 
restrained  from  the  massacre  of  the  unfortunate 
people,  when  they  should  once  have  thrown  down 
their  arms.  Except  in  Johnson's  army,  in  which, 
by  the  attack  of  Enniscorthy,  the  number  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  amounted  to  93,  the  loss  of 
the  royal  forces  was  quite  inconsiderable  j  nor  was 
that  of  the  rebels  much  greater ;  for  though  some 
hundred*  were  killed  who  were  found  struggling 
from  the  main  body  after  the  battle,  these  were 
mostly  men  who  had  been  reluctantly  compelled  to 
follow  the  rebel  host,  and  had  now  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  escape;  among  them  were  many  Protes- 
tants, who  had  been  detained  in  captivity." 

VIRGINIA,  a  small  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Lurgan,  barony  of  Castleragban,  co.  (avail, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Lough 
r,  and  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Enms- 


killen,  4|  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Ball 
duff.  5k  north-north-east  of  Oldcastle,  6 
by  south  nf  Bailieborough,  7  north-west  bv  west  of 
Moynaltv,  9  north-west  of  Kells,  15  south-east  of 
Ca van,  18  north-west  of  N  avail,  and  40  north-west 
of  Dublin.  The  site  of  the  town  is  part  of  the  large 
estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  and  boasts  not  a 
little  natural  beauty  in  connection  with  Lough  Ra- 
mor,  and  a  large  amount  of  artificial  embellishment 
in  connexion  with  extensive  plantations  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  northern  vicinity. 
The  town  itself  has  been  the  object  of  much  care 
:ment  on  the  part  of  iu  noble 


owner,  aided  by  his  agent,  the  Rev.  Robert  Sargent ; 
and  it,  tn  consequence,  presents  a  comparatively  neat, 
orderly,  and  cheerful  appearance.  The  church  of 
Lurgan  is  situated  in  the  town,  and  is  a  beautiful 
small  structure,  in  such  an  advantageous  position, 
and  so  beautifully  grouped  with  the  enclosed  ground 
which  surrounds  it.  and  with  the  other  buildings  of 
tbe  town,  as  to  make  a  most  pleasing  contribution 
to  the  general  character  of  the  landscape.  The  inn 
of  the  town  has  a  posting  establishment,  is  regarded 
as  the  best  inn  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Dublin  and 
Enniskillen  mail-road,  and  draws  numerous  visitors 
during  summer.  A  large  weekly  market  is  held,  and 
is  the  scene  of  very  considerable  business.  Fairs  are 
held  on  Jan.  24,  March  6,  May  11,  July  9,  Aug. 
22,  Sept.  23,  Nov.  21,  and  Dec.  21 ;  but  they  are 
greatly  inferior  in  business  importance  to  the  weekly 
markets.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  every  month.  Tbe  town  is 
touched  by  the  route  of  the  proposed  line  of  railway 
from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen.  The  Virginia  dispen- 
sary is  within  the  Oldcastle  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  district  of  29,259  acres,  with  a  pop.  of 
15,532;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £106  I  Is.  6d., 
and  administered  to  1,702  patients.  In  1843,  the 
Virginia  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,666,  circu- 
lated £8,172  in  2,337  loans,  realized  a  nett  profit  of 
£90  15s.,  expended  £191  Is.  7d.  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  belonged  to  23  proprietors.  Area  of  the 
town,  31  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  930;  in  1841,  985. 
Houses  132.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 54;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  80;  in  other 
pursuits,  43.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  8 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  92  ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  67 ;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied, 10. 

VOGHER,  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  a  small  and  gloomy  sheet  of 
water,  situated  among  the  boggy  mountains  on  the 
south-eastern  border  of  the  barony  ;  and,  in  common 
with  Lough  Girahe,  a  lake  of  kindred  character  in 
its  vicinity,  it  sends  off  its  superfluent  waters  about 
3)  miles  south-westward  to  Lough  Currane. 

VOWFERRY.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Agha- 
dowey,  barony  of  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,  Ul- 
ster. It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
county,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bonn,  3 
miles  north  of  Kilrea ;  and  it  derives  its  name  from  a 
ferry  across  the  Bann.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 


W 


WADDISTOWN,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Middlethird.  5  miles  south  -  south  -  east  of 
(Joshel,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  was  a  rectory, 
in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 

W  ALL8COURT,  a  ruined  old  castle  or  mansion 
in  the  parish  of  KilrickiU,  barony  of  Leitrim,  4  miles 
north-east  by  east  of  Loughrea,  co.  (Jul way.  Con- 
naught.  In  1800,  John  Henry  Blake,  Esq.,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  gentleman  who,  as  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
followed  Prince  John,  afterwards  King  John,  to  Ire- 
land, was  created  Baron  Wallscourt  of  Ardfry,  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs- 
le  of  his  deceased  father.  The  present  Boron 


born  in  1797,  and  succeeded  in  1816.  The  family- 
seat  is  Ardfry-house,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oronmore. 

WALLSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Fer- 
moy,  3  miles  cast  by  south  of  Doneraile,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Length,  2}  miles;  breadth.  Us  area, 
3,056  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,021  j  in  1841,  950. 
Houses  148.  Tnc  surface  consists,  in  a  general 
view,  of  excellent  land ;  comprises  a  beautiful  and 
rich  portion  of  the  picturesque  vale  of  the  river 
Awheg ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Doneraile 
to  Castletownroche.  ami  by  the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  The  principal 
antiquity  ll  the  ruin  of  Wallstown-  castle.  The 
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parish  of  Wallstown,  as  we  have  defined  it,  includes 
a  district  ecclesiastically  known  as  Ballygriggan  par. 
tide.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition, 
£446  18s.  6d. ;  glebe.  £40.  Gross  income,  £486 
18s.  6d. ;  nett,  £418  10s.  9*d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  glebe-house  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of 
worship,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  60  hearers. 
Attendance,  about  25.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
•mounted  to  20,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,038. 

WALSHTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tem- 
plenacarriga,  baron v  of  Barrymore,  about  5  miles 
north-north-west  of  Middleton,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  17  acre*.    Pop.,  in  1841,  252.    Houses  46. 

WALTERSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  baronv  of 
West  Ophaly,  3$  miles  south-south-west  of  Kildare, 
co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  south-westward,  2 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  1  •;  ,  area,  1,501  acres,  2 
roods,  22  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  298;  in  1841, 
376.  Houses  54.  The  surface  consists,  in  general, 
of  light  soil ;  and  comprises*,  on  the  north-east,  a 
part  of  Muddenstown  bog.  The  road  from  Kildare 
to  Atby  passes  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Narney  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  composition, 
£65  5s.  Id.  The  church  contains  100  sittings,  and 
was  quite  recently  built,  by  menus  of  a  contribution 
of  £702  7'-  from  the  Board  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  14,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  290 ;  and  there 
was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

WALTERSTOWN, co. Westmeath.  See Drcm- 

um. 

WALWORTH,  a  demesne  in  the  western  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Ballykelly,  and  in  the  parishes  of 
Faughanvale  and  Tamlaghttinlagan,  and  baronies  of 
Tyrkeeran  and  Kenought,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster. 
It  is  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company, 
and  contains  the  remains  of  a  castle  erected  by  that 
Company  in  1619;  but  it  is  at  present  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson. 

WARD,  a  rivulet  of  the  western  border  of  the 
county  of  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  flows  along  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Ward,  and  is  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Swords  or  Broadmeadow  river. 

WARD,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Castleknock, 
4}  miles  north-north-west  of  Finglass,  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  Length,  north-eastward,  2J  miles;  ex- 
treme breadth,  1J;  area,  1,349  acres,  1  rood,  8 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  251 ;  in  1841,  175.  Houses 
28.  The  surface  lies  on  the  western  margin  of  the 
county,  and  is  traversed  by  the  mail-road  from  Dub- 
lin to  Londonderry.  The  land  is  of  very  good 
quality.  The  Ward  rivulet,  when  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  boundary,  flows  at  an  elevation  of 
233  feet  above  sea-level.  The  seats  are  Ward- 
house,  Irish  town-house.  Six-mile-house,  and  New- 
park-house  ;  and  the  chief  antiquity  is  the  ruin  of 

the  church  This  parish  is  a  chapelry,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Finglass  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin.  All  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  are  returned 
t*  cumulo  with  those  of  the  other  chapelries  of  the 
benefice. 

WARD  (Hat  or),  a  ridgy  height,  in  the  parish 
of  Athbov,  H  mile  M8t  of  the  town  of  Athboy. 
barony  ot  Lune,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  midst  of  a  great  extent  of 
flat  country ;  and  its  summit  has  an  altitude  of  390 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  commands  an  extensive 
panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  plain. 

WARDLESTOWN.  a  district  or  denomination 
of  the  benefice  of  Kill,  in  the  county  and  diocese  of 
Kildare,  Leinster.    See  Kill. 

WAR  HILL,  a  mountain  in  the  north-eastern 


border  of  the  barony  of  North  Ballinacor,  1 4  mile 

north-west  of  Douce  mountain,  co.  Wicklow,  Leu> 

*  WARINGSTOWN,  a  small  manufacturing  and 
market  town,  in  the  parish  of  Donaghcloney,  barony 
of  Lower  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  at 
the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Portadown  to  Dro- 
more  with  that  from  Lurgan  to  Ban  bridge,  2i  miles 
south-south-west  of  Magheralin,  2*  south-east  of 
Lurgan,  4  south-south-west  of  Moira,  5  north  by 
west  of  Banbridge,  5j  east  of  Portadown,  5±  we>i- 
north-west  of  Dromore,  aud  7  north-north-east  <  t 
Tanderagce.  "  This  interesting  village,"  said  Mr. 
Atkinson,  in  1823,  '*  is  known  in  tbe  western  plain* 
of  Downshire  by  its  rural  beauty,  and  distinguished 
in  the  commercial  history  of  the  county,  by  the  re- 
spectable and  long  established  cambric  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  George  M' Murray  k  Son. — Here  70 
looms,  furnishing  employment  to  300  bands,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  cambrics,  which  sell  in 
the  brown  state  (in  the  English  and  Irish  markets), 
from  two  shillings  to  one  guinea  per  yard,  or  from 
£2  10s.  to  25  guineas  per  piece. — The  admission  of 
French  cambrics  into  tbe  English  market,  under  a 
very  light  duty,  is  said  to  have  materially  injured 
this  trade ;  and,  in  fact,  to  have  almost  jolted  tbe 
Irish  cambrics  out  of  the  English  market."  The 
linen  manufacture  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  has 
continued  to  experience  various  success ;  but,  in  a 
general  view,  has  figured  with  comparative  promi- 
nence in  the  general  linen  trade  of  Down  and  Armagh . 
The  foundation  of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of 
the  district  was  laid  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  Rev.  H.  Waring,  the  prevent 
proprietor  of  tbe  town.  "  In  this  town  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  it,"  said  the  chorographist  of 
Down  in  1744,  "  the  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
to  great  advantage,  where  it  was  introduced  and 
cherished  by  the  late  Samuel  Waring,  Esq. ;  well 
known  for  the  great  services  he  has  done  his  country 
in  this  trade ;  which  has  spread  so  considerably  here 
since  that  time,  that  a  colony  of  fine  diaper  weavers 
were  transplanted  lately  from  hence  to  Dundalk. 
Several  gentlemen  have  bouses  and  pleasant  seats  in 
and  near  this  town,  which  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  particularly  ;  and  a  greater  number  of  well 
built  farm-houses,  with  plantations  round  them, 
appear  within  balf-a-mile  of  it,  than  perhaps  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  compass,  all  in- 
habited by  industrious  Protestants,  most  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  the  linen  business;  which  is  all  owing 
to  the  encouragement  of  long  tenures,  and  kind  band- 
lords,  living  on  their  estates  among  their  tenants.  The 
elegant  seat  of  this  family  is  at  Waringstown ;  and 
their  house,  built  on  a  rising  ground,  commands  the 
prospect  of  a  pleasant  well-improved  country.  A 
small  walk  from  the  house  is  a  well-finisbed  church, 
roofed  with  Irish  oak,  and  remarkable  for  the  work- 
manship of  it.  William  Waring,  Esq.,  who  first 
settled  here,  gave  tbe  ground  for  this  use,  and  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  for  changing  tbe  site  of 
the  old  parish -church  from  Donaghcloney  bridge; 
after  which,  in  the  year  1681,  be  built  this  church 
at  his  own  expense,  which  encouraged  Protestants 
to  settle  in  the  village,  at  that  time  thin  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  overgrown  with  woods."  At  the  town 
are  the  church,  a  school,  and  a  brewery ;  and  within 
a  mile  of  it  are  Waringstown  -  house,  Milltown, 
Harrymount,  Perrymount,  Holdeus  -  valley,  and 
Castledoe.  A  court  of  petty  .sessions  is  held  on  the 
second  Monday  of  every  mouth.  Area  of  the  town, 
37  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841.  825.  Houses  131.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  36;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  102;  in  other  pursuits,  17.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  7 ;  «" 
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the  directing  of  labour,  82;  on  Jtheir  own  manual 

WARREN,  a  sandy  beach,  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Malahide,  bat  chiefly  in  that  of  Portmarnock,  barony 
of  Coolock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  extends  about 
3K  miles  south-south-eastward  from  the  village  of 
Malahide  to  the  entrance  of  Portmarnock  bay. 
About  a  mile  of  the  seaward  edge  is  rocky  ;  and  at 
two  points,  respectively  about  a  mile  and  about  two 
miles  from  Malahide,  are  the  ruins  of  Robertswall's 
castle,  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  church  ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  latter  is  Carrickhill,  which  commands 
an  extensive  and  interesting  view  along  tbe  coast, 
including  Lambay  Island.  Ireland's  Eye,  Howth 
f  I.  ad .  and  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains. 

WARRENPOINT,  a  parish,  containing  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  tbe  barony  of  Upper 
Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Length,  south-eastward, 
2  miles;  breadth,  from  5  to  7  furlongs;  area,  1,178 
acre*,  1  rood,  34  perches, — of  which  08  acres.  1  rood, 
21  percbes  are  tideway  in  Narrow  Water.    Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,573;  in  1841,  2,045.   Houses  334.   Pop.  of 
toe  rural  districts,  in  184).  505.    Houses  90.  The 
land  is,  in  general,  of  good  quality.    The  Narrow 
Water  stream  bounds  the  whole  of  the  south-west ; 
Narrow  Water  house  and  Narrow  Water  castle  are 
situated  in  tbe  interior ;  and  part  of  Narrow  Water 
demesne  occupies  the  north-western  district.  See 
Naibow  Water.  The  principal  country  residence, 
additional  to  Narrow  Water  house,  is  Moygannan- 
cottage  This  parish  was  formerly  part  of  tbe  bene- 
fice of  Clonallom  [which  see]  ;  but  is  now  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Dromore.  Salary  payable  by  the  vicar  of  Clonallon, 
£50  ;  augmentation  allowance  from  Boulter's  fund, 
£23  2s.  Gross  income.  £73  2s. ;  nett,  £52  2s.  Pa- 
tron, the  incumbent  of  Clonallon.    The  church  was 
built  in  1825,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4td. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.    Sittings  150; 
attendance  190.     The  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly  has  an 
attendance  of  200.    The  Remonstrant  Presbyterian 
meeting-bouse  has  an  attendance  of  60.    The  Me- 
thodist meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  18.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  400.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  678  Churchmen, 
372  Presbyterians,  and  877  Roman  Catholics;  and  3 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  supported  by  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Narrow  Water  house,  one  salaried  with  £15 
from  that  lady,  and  one  with  £20  from  Mr.  Hall — 
had  on  their  books  137  boys  and  187  girls. 

WARRENPOINT,  a  small  market,  post,  and 
sea-port  town,  in  the  parish  of  Warrenpoint,  barony 
of  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  at 
the  embouch  of  the  Narrow  or  Newry  river  into  tbe 
head  of  Lough  Carlingford,  and  on  the  road  from 
Newry  to  Kilkeel,  2  miles  west  of  Rostrevor,  4J 
north-north-west  of  Carlingford.  5  south-south-east 
of  Newry,  91  west-north- west  of  Kilkeel,  35  south- 
south-west  of  Belfast,  and  55  north  of  Dublin.  The 
nde  from  Newry  to  Carlingford,  whether  along  tbe 
left  or  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  excelled  in 
beauty  by  few  in  Ireland ;  and  the  ride  thence  to 
Kilkeel,  along  the  north  shore  of  I/Ough  Carling- 
ford,  through  Rostrevor,  is  almost  peerless  in  pic- 
turesque character.  The  site  of  Warrenpoint  itself 
is  immediately  environed  with  brilliant  and  noble 
scenery ;  and,  in  particular,  commands  a  superb  view 
eastward  of  Rostrevor  and  the  Mourne  mountains, 
ana  south-eastward  or  tnc  lou^n  ana  mountains  ot 
Carlingford.  The  town  consist*  of  a  square  and 
several  radiating  streets ;  but  appears  from  vantage- 
grounds  in  front  to  extend  simply  along  the  edge  of 
the  water.  It  has  been  almost  wholly  built  since 
1 780;  it  is  clean,  tidy,  and  of  pretending  appearance  ; 


and  it  owes  its  prosperity,  partly  to  the  beauty  of  its 

bathers  and  occasional  visitors,  and  partly  to  its  fa- 
cilities for  serving  as  a  sub-port  to  Newry.  It  con- 
tains the  places  of  worship  and  the  schools  noticed  in 
the  preceding  article,  a  good  quay,  a  windmill,  a  large 
distillery,  a  dispensary,  a  savings'  bank,  and  a  loan 
fund.  The  windmill  is  large,  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  the  town's  appearance.  The  dispen- 
sary is  within  the  Newry  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  26,000  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  13,304  ; 
and,  in  1839.  it  expended  £163  lis.,  and  adminia- 
tered  to  1,131  patients.  In  1843,  the  loan  fund  had 
a  capital  of  £609,  circulated  £2,112  in  523  loons, 
realized  a  nett  profit  of  Is.  7d.,  and  belonged  to  20 
proprietors.  Warrenpoint  is  the  port  of  Newry  for 
all  vessels  of  large  burden ;  and  is  the  scene  of  an 
extensive  export  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and 
a  large  import  trade  in  flax,  colonial  produce,  and 
British  manufactures.  See  Newry.  A  salt  manu- 
factory formerly  existed,  but  is  now  extinct.  Fairs 
are  held  on  the  last  Friday  of  every  month.  A  court 
of  petty-sessions  is  held  on  the  second  Monday  of 
every  month.  The  local  fishery  is  of  considerable 
value.  The  resort  of  families  for  sea-bathing  is 
comparatively  great.  A  number  of  handsome  villas 
and  cottages  oroces  occur  toward  the  east ;  yet  they 
belong  more  properly  to  the  village  of  Rostrevor. 
A  rabbit-warren  of  considerable  extent  formerly  ex- 
isted on  tbe  shore,  and  seems  to  have  originated  tbe 
name  of  Warrenpoint.  Area  of  the  town,  60  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,856;  in  1841,  1.540.  Houses  244. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  60 ;  in  man- 
ufactures and  trade,  1,333;  in  other  pursuits,  120. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 39 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  126 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  113 ;  on  means  not  specified,  35. 

WARRENSTOWN,  a  small  barony  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  King's  county,  Leinster.  It  is  bound- 
ed, on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Westmeath ;  on 
the  north-east,  by  the  county  of'  Meath  ;  on  tbe  east, 
by  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Kildare ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  barony  of  Coolestown  ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
tbe  barony  of  Lower  Philipstown.  Its  length,  west- 
south-westward,  is  54,  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth  is 
5^;  and  its  area  is  21,462  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches, 
— of  which  1 1  acres,  6  perches  are  in  Lough  Nashadc. 
Though  the  smallest  barony  of  the  county,  it  is  far 
from  being  the  least  considerable.  Some  of  the  sur- 
face is  morassy  and  boggy  ;  yet  very  nearly  all  is  pro- 
fitable; and  the  greater  part  has  a  richer  soil  than 
almost  any  other  district  in  the  county.  Most  of  the 
land  is  disposed  in  pasture ;  and  is  capable  of  fatten- 
ing bullocks  of  any  weight.  The  two  highest  grounds 
are  situated  in  respectively  the  east  and  the  north- 
west, and  have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  268  and 
319  feet.  The  Yellow  river  runs  across  the  inte- 
rior, and  describes  part  of  the  eastern  boundary. 
The  Grand  Canal  passes  along  part  of  the  southern 
border.  The  portions  of  the  barony  which  adjoin 
Westmeath  were  formerly  called  Hy-Maclonogh  or 
the  district  of  tbe  Malonies,  Magh-Colieghan  or  the 
district  of  the  MacCoghlans,  and  Magh- OH- Leigh  or 
the  district  of  the  MacCullaghs ;  and  these  districts 
branched  into  Westmeath,  and  formed  part  of  South 
Hy-Falgia,  which  was  the  country  of  an  union  of 
powerful  septs,  and  comprehended  the  counties  of 
Meath,  Dublin,  Westmeath,  and  part  of  Kildare  and 
King's  county.  Ballybrittain  or  Warrcnstown-eas- 
tle,  whence  the  barony  has  its  name,  stands  in  the 
parish  of  Ballymacwilliam,  about  }  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  was  the  ancient  seat  of  tbe 
once  famous  family  of  Warren.  "  Sir  Henry  War- 
ren," says  Brewer,  ••garrisoned  this  fortress,  anno 
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1000,  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  13th  of  Febru-  I 
ary  1601,  a  party  of  the  adherents  of  James  II.,  I 
headed  by  Lieutenant-colonel  O'Connor,  took  the 
castle  of  Ballybrittain,  which  they  sacked  and  burnt, 
extending  their  ravages  on  the  same  day  to  tbe  neigh- 
bouring  town  of  Edenderry.  On  the  decease  of  Sir 
Peter  Warren,  K.B.,  who  died  in  the  command  of 
the  naval  station  off  Dublin,  in  the  year  1752,  leav- 
ing  no  male  issue,  the  estate  passed  to  the  heir*  fe- 
male. A  branch,  however,  of  this  family  still  exists, 
as  we  believe,  in  Ireland." — This  barony  contains 
the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Ballymacwilliam,  and 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyburley  and  Castle-Jor- 
dan. Pop.,  in  1831.  4.091 ;  in  1841, 4.213.  Houses 
069.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  545 ; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  122;  in  other  pursuits, 
65.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  pro- 
fessions, 1 1 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  188 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  489 ;  on  means  not  specified,  34. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  588 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  354 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  937.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
281 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  421  ;  who  could 

neither  read  nor  write,  1,1 12  Warrenstown  barony 

lies  wholly  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Edenderry. 
Tbe  total  number  of  valued  tenements  is  674 ;  and 
of  these,  483  are  valued  under  £5,— 36,  under  £10, 
—19.  under  £15,— 20,  under  £20,— 11,  under  £25,— 
15,  under  £30,-10,  under  £40,-10,  under  £50,— 
and  70,  at  and  above  £50. 

WARRENSTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Knock  mark,  barony  of  Lower  Deece,  21  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Dunshaughlin,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
In  its  vicinity  is  Warrenstown-house,  the  seat  of 
John  Johnson,  Esq.  Pop.  of  the  village,  in  1831, 
95.    Houses  12. 

WATERFALL  (The),  the  name  par  excellence 
of  the  cascade  on  the  rivulet  Glanisorlean  [which 
see],  in  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  The  other  chief 
waterfalls  in  co.  Wicklow  are  those  of  the  Ess,  of 
Glemacanass,  of  the  Devil's  Glen,  of  Glenmal- 
ure,  of  Lcconrr,  of  Pol-a-Phuca,  of  Powers- 
court,  and  of  the  river  Vartrey  [see  these  arti- 
cles] ;  and  the  principal  amidst  the  celebrated  scen- 
ery around  the  lakes  of  Killarney  are  those  of  Der- 

RYCDNEHY,    EsKNAMUSKY,    TtJRE,   and  O'SlJLU- 

van  :  which  see. 

WATERFOOT,  a  romantically  situated  hamlet 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cushendall,  parish  of  Layd,  barony 
of  Lower  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 

WATERFORD, 

A  maritime  county  in  the  south-east  of  the  province 
of  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the 
counties  of  Tinperary  and  Kilkenny  i  on  the  east,  by 
the  county  of  Wexford ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean ;  and  on  the  west,  by  tbe  county  of  Cork. 
The  boundary,  over  the  western  part  of  the  north, 
is  nearly  coincident  with  the  summit-line  of  the 
Knocktneledown  mountains;  the  boundary,  over 
most  of  the  middle  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  north, 
is  traced  by  the  river  Suir;  the  boundary,  over  all 
the  east,  passes  down  the  middle  of  Waterford  Har- 
bour or  tbe  estuary  of  the  rivers  Suir  and  Barrow ;  and 
the  boundary,  over  the  southern  or  terminating  por- 
tion of  the  west,  to  tbe  extent  of  about  •>[  miles,  is 
formed  by  Youghal  Harbour  or  the  estuary  of  the 
river  Black  water.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
county,  in  a  line  due  west,  from  Croden  Head  in 
Waterford  Harbour,  to  a  point  near  that  at  which 
the  river  Black  water  enters  Waterford  from  Cork, 
is  394  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  a  point  on 
the  Suir,  2J  miles  above  Clonmel,  southward  to 


|  Ram  Head,  is  22|  miles ;  its  least  breadth,  at  earfi 
of  two  places,  respectively  near  the  east  and  near 
the  west  end  of  the  county,  is  4}  miles ;  its  breadth 
over  10}  miles  at  its  east  end  nowhere  exceed*  &l 
miles ;  and  its  area  comprises  325,345  acre*  of  arable 
land,  105,496  of  uncultivated  land.  23,408  of  conti- 
nuous woods.  1,525  of  towns,  and  5,779  of  water. — 
in  all,  461,553  acres.  The  unimproved  pasture-land 
is  situated  chiefly  on  the  summits  and  declivities  of 
the  Cummeregh  and  Knocktneledown  mountain*. 
Mr  Griffiths  is  of  opinion  that  20.000  acres  are  re- 
claimable,  and  that  30,000  might  be  drained  for  pas- 
ture. 

Coaata.l — The  coast  of  Waterford  Harbour  will 
be  noticed  in  the  article  Watbreord  Uauocr: 
which  see.    The  small  headlands  of  Red  Point  and 
Swiny  Head,  screen,  1  $  mile  asunder,  tbe  west  side 
of  the  entrance  of  Waterford  Harbour.    An  open  and 
slight  marine  indentation  of  the  land,  with  a  bluff  line 
of  coast,  and  bearing  the  muiie  of  Aland's  bay,  inter- 
venes between  Swiny  Head  and  Brownstowii  Head ; 
and  the  latter  headland  is  3  miles  distant  from  tbe 
former,  and  bears  west  by  south.    A  line  from 
Brownstown  Head  to  Newtown  Head,  measures  "J* 
miles  in  length,  extends  in  the  direction  of  west- 
north-west,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  the 
imminently  perilous  bay  of  Train  ore.    A  line  from 
Newtown  Head  to  Bonmahon  Head  measures  7$- 
miles,  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  due  west,  ai>d 
very  nearly  coincides  with  the  intermediate  coast, 
most  of  which  is  bluff,  inhospitable,  and  very  slightly 
indented  by  the  sea.  but  the  portion  of  which  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bonmahon  Head  is  marked  by  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Bonmahon  river,  boasts  an  adjacent 
sea-board  of  singularly  great  mineral  wealth,  and 
possesses  a  sort  of  open  roadstead  for  the  precarious 
accommodation  of  vessels  trading  with  the  mines. 
A  line  from  Bonmahon  Head  to  Bally  voil  Head 
measures  4  miles ;  and  extends  in  tbe  direction  of 
south-west  by  west;  but  tbe  coast  curvinglv  retires 
to  a  little  distance  within  this  line,  is  slightly  diver- 
sified by  indentations  called  Ballydowan  bay  and 
Blind  cove,  and  everywhere  presents  to  the  ocean 
a  low  menacing  brow  of  rock.    A  line  from  Ball  v- 
voil  Head  to  Helwick  Head,  measures  3}  miles, 
extends  in  the  direction  of  south-south-west,  and 
passes  across  the  entrance  of  Clonea  bay  and  Dun- 
garvan  Harbour ;  and  a  headlead  projects  between 
that  open  bay  and  this  shallow  and  beach y  harbour 
to  within  1  \  mile  of  the  line,  and  has  in  front  of  it  a 
comparatively  large  group  of  rocks,  which  completes 
the  separation  between  the  harbour  and  the  bay.  A 
line  drawn  from  Helwick  Head  to  Mine  Head*  mea- 
sures 3}  miles  in  length,  extends  in  the  direction  of 
south-south-west,  and  falls  seaward  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  intermediate  coast,  which  is  bluff  and 
rocky,  and  describes  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  is 
slightly  indented  toward  the  uorth-north-east  by  an 
open  sweep  of  sea  called  Muggort's  bay.    A  line 
from  Mine  Head  to  Ballymacart  Head  measures  2£ 
miles  in  length,  extends  in  the  direction  of  south- 
west by  west,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  inter- 
mediate line  of  rocky  coast.    A  line  drawn  from 
Ballymacart  Head  to  Ardmore  Head  measures  21 
miles  in   length,  extends  south-westward,  and 
passes  across  the  entrance  of  Ardmore  bay;  and 
though  this  bay  is  completely  open  to  the  south 
and  the  south-east,  and  has  to  some  extent  a  rocky 
and  impracticable  shore,  yet  it  is  useful  to  the 
fisheries,  and  contains  an  anchoring-ground  on  tbe 
west  side  a  little  within  Ardmore  Head.  The 
coast  }  of  a  mile  south-south-west  from  Ardmore 
Head  to  Ram  Head,  and  thence  1$  mile  westward 
past  Ardigna  Head  to  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Whiting  bay,  is  all  a  face  of  bluff  rock.  Whiting  bay 
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'  about  2  miles  across  tbe  entrance,  lies 
pletely  exposed  to  tbe  south,  and  has  a  very  limited 
area,  and  an  inconsiderable  economical  value.  The 
peninsula  between  Whiting  bay  and  Youghal  Har- 
bour has  a  breadth  of  U  mile,  and  is  faced  round 
with  a  bluff  coast,  terminating  in  a  small  headland 
called  the  East  Point — Excepting  Little  Island,  in 
the  river  Suir,  a  little  below  tbe  city  of  Waterford, 
all  the  islets  belonging  to  the  county  are  very  incon- 
siderable ; — and  the  chief  of  them  are  Eyles  Skyrth, 
between  Swiny  Head  and  Brownstown  Head;  Icane 
Inlands  between  Newtown  Head  and  Bonmahon 
Head  ;  Gull's  Island,  between  Blind  Cove  and 
<  it  mm  bay ;  Carrickapane  and  the  Gainer*,  on  the 
mm t h  side  of  Dungarvan  Harbour ;  Carrigbrean,  on 
the  south  side  of  Muggort's  bay  ;  Illaunbuce,  off 
Mine  Head ;  Black  Rock,  on  the  west  side  of  Ard- 
more  bay;  and  Goat  Island,  on  the  east  side  of 
Whiting  bay. 

Surface.] — A  small  district,  comprising  tbe  parish 
of  Kilculliheen,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir,  op- 
posite tbe  city  of  Waterford,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful 


diversity  of  surface,  tinely  blending  the 
of  valley,  swell,  and  hill.  A  band  of  country,  con- 
siderably various  in  breadth,  and  forming  most  of 
the  northern  border  of  tbe  county  from  a  point 
several  miles  above  Clonmel  to  a  point  opposite  the 
influx  of  the  river  Barrow,  and  all  the  eastern  border 
thence  to  tbe  ocean,  is  strictly  identical  with  the 
right  side  of  tbe  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Suir ;  but  this  great  and  exquisitely  picturesque  dis- 
trict js  often  very  narrow  in  its  alluvial  or  strictly 
low  grounds,  and  both  displays  many  undulating 
and  hilly  features  within  itself,  and  suffers  invasions 
down  almost  to  the  edge  of  tbe  river  from  compara- 
tively high  grounds  which  give  character  and  strength 
to  the  interior  districts.  A  broad,  stern,  lofty,  and 
boldly  featured  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Cum- 
meragh  or  Mona  voulagh  mountains,  rises  suddenly  up 
from  the  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Clonmel,  and  ex- 
tends southward  very  nearly  quite  across  the  county 
to  within  about  2  miles  of  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Dungarvan.  The  whole  of  the  great  district  east- 
ward from  tbe  lofty  bisecting  mountain  range  to  the 
vicinity  of  Waterford  Harbour,  and  southward  from 
the  valley  of  the  Suir  to  tbe  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
exhibits,  in  a  general  view,  a  tumulated  surface,  or 
a  series  of  undulations,  bills,  and  low  ridges,  inter- 
sected and  portioned  off  into  groups  by  vales,  din- 
gles, and  hollows.  A  district,  about  4\  miles  or  5 
miles  i£  mean  breadth,  and  extending  west-north- 
westward from  Dungarvan  Harbour  and  tbe  south 
end  of  tbe  Cummeragh  mountains  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cappoquin,  consists  of  a  system  of  valley  so  fused 
into  a  kind  of  plain  as  to  constitute  a  wide  and  un- 
dulated dingle,  rich  and  beautiful  in  its  own  features, 
and  rendered  not  a  little  picturesque  by  tbe  high 
grounds  and  mountains  which  form  its  screens  and 
its  perspective.  Some  spurs  go  off  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  Cummeragh  mountains,  and  very  nearly 
unite  with  the  commencement  or  east  end  of  the 
Knockineledown  mountains ;  and  the  latter  moun- 
tains, westward  thence  to  tbe  boundary  with  co. 
Cork,  constitute  all  the  northern  border,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  about  2$  to  nearly  5  miles.  Tbe 
brilliant,  opulent,  and  exquisitely  featured  valley  of 
the  Black  water,  with  a  comparatively  small  breadth 
of  low  ground,  extends  eastward  along  the  base  of 
the  Knockmeledown  mountains  from  the  boundary 
with  co.  Cork,  to  the  vicinity  of  Cappoquin,  and 
southward  thence  to  tbe  ocean  at  Yougbal  Harbour. 
The  district  south  and  west  of  the  Blackvvater 
forms  nearly  a  triangle  of  respectively  7 i,  10,  and 
1 1  miles  along  its  sides ;  and  displuys  an  aggregately 
beautiful  surface,  di versified  with  several  hills,  and 


interaected  eastward  by  the  valley  of  the  Bride,  and 
a  romantic  and  thoroughly  wooded  glen.  A  broad 
based  range  of  mountain-summits  so  compact  as  to 
be  very  generally  pronounced  one  mountain,  under 
the  name  of  the  Drum,  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Blackwater  immediately  south  of  the 
broad  dingle  which  extends  from  tbe  south  end  of 
tbe  Cummeragh  mountains  to  tbe  vicinity  of  Cappo- 
quin ;  and  thi*  range  flanks  the  whole  of  tbe  south 
side  of  that  dingle,  extends  westward  to  the  imme- 
diate south  -  west  ahore  of  Dungarvan  Harbour, 
leaves  but  a  narrow  belt  of  low  ground  on  the  sea- 
board between  Youghal  Harbour  and  Dungarvan, 
and  renders  communication  thence  with  the  rest  of 
the  county  either  very  circuitous  or  very  difficult. 

The  principal  heights  in  the  districts  between 
Waterford  Harbour  in  the  east  and  the  base  of  the 
Cummeragh  mountains  on  the  west,  together  with 
their  respective  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
are  a  height  3}  miles  east  of  Waterford,  434  feet ; 
Knockavelish,  51  miles  south-east  of  Waterford,  417 
feet;  Foulakippen  Hill,  li  mile  south  of  Knockave- 
lish, 205  feet ;  a  height  U  mile,  west  by  north  of 
Foulakippen  Hill,  221  feet;  a  height  I J  mile  west- 
south-west  of  Knockavelish,  363  feet ,  a  height  3) 
miles  south-west  of  Waterford,  457  feet ;  a  height  2 
miles  west -north -west  of  Tramore,  436  feet;  a 
height  2  miles  east  of  Kill,  259  feet;  Newtown 
Head,  on  the  coast  at  the  west  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Tramore  bay,  147  feet ;  a  height  2  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Annestown,  191  feet;  a  height  J  of  a 
mile  east  -  south  -  east  of  Annestown,  218  feet;  a 
height  2  miles  north-west  of  Kill,  430  feet ;  a  height 
li  mile  noVtb  of  Kill,  541  feet;  a  height  3f  miles 
north-west  of  Kill,  474  feet;  a  height  1}  mile  north- 
west of  Kilmacthoroas,  540  feet ;  a  height  3}  miles 
north  by  east  of  Kilmacthomas,  474  feet;  a  height 
1|  mile  south  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  423  feet ;  a  height 
3i  miles  south-east  of  Portlaw,  354  feet ;  a  height  4 
miles  east-south-east  of  Portlaw,  493  feet;  and  • 
height  3J  miles  south-west  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  788 
feet.  The  principal  summits  of  tbe  Cummeragh  or 
Monavoulagn  mountains,  are  a  height  1 }  mile  south 
of  Clonmel,  1,061  feet ;  a  height  3  miles  east-south- 
east of  Clonmel,  875  feet ;  a  height  3  miles  south- 
east of  Clonmel,  1,225  feet ;  a  height  2\  miles  south 
by  east  of  Clonmel,  1,404  feet;  a  height  4  miles 
south-east  of  Clonmel,  1,751  feet;  a  height  5  miles 
south-east  of  Clonmel,  2,181  feet ;  a  height  "J  J  miles 
south-east  of  Clonmel,  1,710  feet;  a  height  4  miles 
east  by  south  of  Clonmel,  1 ,071  feet ;  a  height  5  miles 
west  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  861  feet ;  a  height  3  miles 
south-south-west  of  Clonmel,  1,071  feet;  a  height  4 
miles  south-west  by  south  of  Clonmel,  721  feet ;  a 
height  6'  j  miles  south  of  Clonmel,  864  feet ;  a  height 
5  miles  south  -  south  •  east  of  Clonmel,  867  feet ; 
Knockanaffrin,  5|  miles  south-east  of  Clonmel,  2,478 
feet ;  a  height  2  miles  south-south-east  of  Knockan- 
affrin, 2,504  feet ;  a  height  3  miles  south-south-east 
of  Knockanaffrin,  2,597  feet ;  a  height  2£  miles  south 
by  east  of  Kilmacthomas,  1,285  feet;  a  height  1$ 
mile  south  by  east  of  Kilmacthomas,  540  feet ;  a 
height  1}  mile  north-west  of  Kilmacthomas,  400 
feet ;  a  height  31  miles  west-north- west  of  Kilmac- 
thomas, 1 .248  feet ;  a  height  4 }  miles  west-north- 
west of  Kilmacthomas,  2, 180  feet ;  Seetin,  6  miles 
west  of  Kilmacthomas,  2,387  feet ;  a  height  2  miles 
south  of  Seetin,  1,952  feet ;  a  height  2}  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Seefin,  1,321  feet;  a  height  3  miles 
north-north-east  of  Dungarvan,  1,039  feet ;  a  height 
3}  miles  east-north-east  of  Dungarvan,  333  feet;  a 
height  3}  miles  north-east  of  Dungarvan,  475  feet; 
a  height  2|  miles  north-north-west  of  Dungarvan, 
COS  feet ;  and  a  height  4  miles  west  by  north  of  See- 
fin, 864  feet.    The  principal  summits  of  the  Knock- 
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meledown  mountains  belonging  to  Waterford  are  a 
height  4|  milet  north-north-east  of  Cappoquin,  1,417 
feet ;  Knocknanask,  4  miles  north  by  east  of  Cappo- 
quin, 1,591  feet ;  Crow-Hill,  1}  mile  south  of  Knock- 
nanask, 1 ,003  feet ;  a  height  1 4  mile  south-east  of 
Crow- Hill,  689  feet ;  a  height  1$  mile  north-west  of 
Crow-Hill,  1.096  feet;  Knocknafaliia,  \\  mile  west- 
north-west  of  Knocknanask,  2,199  feet;'  Dyrick,  1* 
mile  south-west  of  Knocknafaliia,  1 ,297  feet ;  Knock- 
anare,  1  mile  west -north -west  of  Knocknafaliia, 
2,149  feet;  a  height  1  mile  west  of  Knockanare, 
2,609  feet;  a  height  2  miles  north  -  north  -  east  of 
Lismore,  653  feet ;  Knocknasterkin,  1 }  mile  west- 
north-west  of  Knockanare,  2,084  feet;  a  height  1J 
mile  south-west  of  Knocknasterkin,  1,668  feet ;  a 
height  1  >  mile  west-north- west  of  Knocknasterkin, 
2,069  feet;  a  height  2|  miles  south-south- west  of 
Knocknasterkin,  1,068  feet ;  a  height  2}  miles  north- 
west by  north  of  Lismore,  732  feet ;  a  height  4} 
miles  north-west  of  Lismore,  1,031  feet ;  a  height  2} 
miles  north  by  east  of  BaUyduff,  1,164  feet ;  Knock- 
nalougb,  3  miles  north-west  of  Ballyduff,  1,026 
feet ;  a  height  1  mile  east  of  Knocknalough,  1 ,066 
feet ;  and  a  height  2  miles  south  by  west  of  Knock- 
nalough, 777  feet.  The  principal  heights  in  the 
triangular  district  south  and  west  of  the  Black  water 
are  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Youghal,  457 
feet ;  Knocknapoeragh,  4  miles  north  by  west  of 
Youghal,  360  feet ;  a  height  1 J  mile  north  of  Knock- 
napoeragh, 648  feet ;  a  height  2}  miles  west  of 
Knocknapoeragh,  672  feet ;  a  height  2|  miles  south- 
east by  south  of  Tallow,  689  feet ;  arid  a  height  2i 
miles  south  of  Tallow,  673  feet.  The  principal 
summits  in  the  Drum  range  of  mountains  are  a  height 
1  mile  north  of  An! more.  256  feet ;  a  height  2)  miles 
north-north-west  of  Ardmore,  362  feet ;  a  height  3j 
miles  north  by  east  of  Ardmore,  625  feet ;  a  height 
:H  miles  west  by  south  of  Ardmore,  239  feet;  a 
height  4  miles  north  of  Ardmore,  995  feet;  a  height 
5[  miles  north  by  east  of  Ardmore,  728  feet ;  a  height 
5j  miles  north-north-cast  of  Ardmore,  782  feet;  a 
height  4  miles  west-south-west  of  Dungarvan,  867 
feet ;  a  height  2}  miles  south-south-west  of  Dun- 
garvan, 709  feet ;  a  height  5j  miles  south  by  west  of 
Dungarvan,  251  feet ;  a  height  6  miles  south-south- 
west of  Dungarvan,  292  feet;  a  height  5$  miles  south- 
west by  south  of  Dungarvan,  500  feet ;  and  a  height 
34  miles  south  of  Dungarvan,  380  feet. 

Waters.] — The  principal  lakes  of  the  county  of 
Waterford  are  several  loughlets  and  alpine  ponds  of 
very  great  superficial  elevation  and  grandly  romantic 
character,  among  the  Cummeragh  mountains ;  and 
Lough  Bally,  106  feet  of  surface- elevation  above 
sea-level,  and  52  acres,  2  roods,  32  perches  in  area, 
in  the  barony  of  Gualtier.  The  river  Suir,  over  the 
first  3|  miles  of  its  contact  with  Waterford,  flows  in 
a  northerly  direction ;  over  all  the  run  thence  to 
Cheek  Point,  4  miles  below  the  city  of  Waterford,  in 
a  prevailingly  eastward  direction  ;  and  from  Cheek 
Point  to  the  ocean,  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
Nier  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Cummeragh 
mountains,  and  runs  westward  to  the  Suir  at  nearly 
the  point  of  that  river's  first  contact  with  the  county. 
The  Clodagh  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cummer- 
agh mountains,  and  runs  eastward  to  the  Suir,  at  a 
point  about  6  miles  below  Carrick-on-Suir.  The 
Mabon  rises  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Cum- 
meragh  mountains,  and  flows  south-south-eastward 
to  the  ocean  a  little  east  of  Bonmahon  Head.  The 
Tay  rises  also  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Cummeragh  mountains,  and  (lows  south-south-east- 
ward to  the  ocean  at  Blind  Cove.  The  Colligan 
rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  central  district  of 
the  Cummeragh  mountains,  and  runs  southward  to 
the  head  of  Dungarvan  Harbour.  The  Brickey  rises 


west  of  the  middle  of  the  dingle  between  the  Cnm- 
meragh  and  the  Drum  mountains,  and  runs  east- 
south-eastward  to  the  west  side  of  Dungarvan  Har- 
bour. The  Black  water  comes  in  from  co.  Cork 
with  majestic  volume,  and  flows  eastward  past  LU- 
more  to  Cappoquin,  and  thence  southward  to  the 
head  of  Youghal  Harbour.  The  Bride  also  come? 
in  from  co.  Cork,  and  flows  eastward  past  Tallow, 
parallel  to  the  easterly  part  of  the  Black  water « 
course  to  a  confluence  with  that  river  at  a  point  4 
miles  below  Cappoquin.  The  Phineas  rises  in  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  Cummeragh  mountains 
and  flows  southward  and  westward  to  the  Blark- 
water  at  a  point  about  1 J  mile  below  Cappoqun . 
The  Goish  rises  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the 
Drum  mountains,  and  flows  west-north-westward  to 
the  Blackwater  at  a  point  a  little  above  the  influx 
of  the  Bride.  And  the  (Irepgagh  and  the  Lickey 
rise  west  of  the  middle  of  the  Drum  mountains,  and 
run  westward  to  the  Blackwater  at  the  bead  of 
Youghal  Harbour.  The  only  navigations  within  the 
county,  or  upon  its  boundaries,  are  the  Suir  to 
Clonmel,  the  Blackwater  for  small  craft  to  a  poibt 
above  Cappoquin,  and  the  Bride  for  small  craft  10 
the  vicinity  of  Tallow. 

Minerals.'] — Transition  rocks,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  greywacke  slate, 
constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  county.  Rocks  of  old  conglomerate,  and  of 
purple,  red,  green,  and  grey  clay  slate,  constitute 
the  greater  portion  of  the  western  half  of  the  count  v. 
and  also  a  belt  along  most  of  the  valley  of  the  Suir. 
and  the  sea-board  of  Waterford  Harbour.  Rode*  of 
tossiliferous  slate  constitute  a  tiny  patch  of  country 
on  the  sea- board  of  the  Atlantic,  around  the  mouth 
of  the  rivulet  Mahon.  Rocks  of  yellow  sandstone 
and  sandstone  conglomerate,  form  a  narrow  belt 
along  the  edges  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  districts 
of  old  conglomerate  and  purple  clay  slate.  Rock* 
of  the  fleets  limestone  formation,  similar  to  those 
which  occur  throughout  the  great  carboniferous  lime- 
stone plain  of  Ireland,  constitute  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  low  grounds  immediately  upon  the  river 
Blackwater,  most  of  the  low  grounds  of  the  river 
Bride,  the  whole  of  the  dingle  from  Cappoquin  to 
Dungarvan,  and  thence  east-south-eastward  to  the 
ocean,  and  considerable  patches  and  mimic  districts 
of  the  low  grounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Suir. — Slate 

? names  occur  at  Whitfield  and  in  the  ricinity  of 
astnore.  Silver  ores  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Waterford,  at  Don- Isle,  and  at  Bonmahon.  Lead 
ores  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterford,  at  *Anne>- 
town,  at  Bonmahon,  at  Kilkearoy,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lismore.  Iron  ores  are  found  in  the  Cummeragh 
mountains,  at  Ardmore,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lu- 
more.  Copper  ores  are  found  at  Bonmahon,  at  An- 
nestown,  at  Dromana,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lismore. 
The  mineral  district  at  Bonmahon  and  its  vicinity, 
round  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Mahon,  is  exceed- 
ingly productive,  and  ranks  as  the  most  valuable  in 
Ireland — M  The  prevailing  rock  in  the  vicinity  of 
Waterford,  and  indeed  throughout  the  entire  county, 
except  where  limestone  is  found,"  says  the  Rev.  H. 
Ryland,  "  is  argillaceous  srhistus  (clay  slate),  vary- 
ing in  hardness  and  colour,  and  in  many  places  com- 
bined with  a  portion  of  silex.  The  summits  of  the 
hills  are  composed  of  silicious  breccia,  over  which  red 
sandstone  frequently  occurs.  On  the  sea  coast  near 
the  harbour  of  Waterford,  the  silicious  conglomerate 
and  sandstone  arc  found  interstratifying  each  other, 
the  thickness  of  the  beds,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  varying  from  two  to  twelve  feet.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Waterford,  the  follow- 
ing rocks  occur  in  considerable  abundance :  sienite 
and  hornblende  at  Kilronan  ;  talco«e  slate,  near 
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muse ;  lydian  stone,  on  the  road  to  Annes- 
;  hornstone  and  jasper  are  found  alternating 
with  flinty  slate  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  terpen- 
tine may  be  seen  resting  on  a  bluish  black  quart  sose 
rock  at  Knockhouse ;  clay  iron  ore  appears  in  a  small 
bed  at  Knockaveelish  strand."  A  section  of  Bilberry 
Rock,  as  laid  open  by  the  course  of  the  river  Suir, 
affords  a  concise  illustration  of  the  mineralogy  of  the 
district : — and  this%*ection  exhibits  pure  clay  slate  ; 
clay  slate,  veined  with  quarts,  scaly  graphite,  and 
jaspery  iron  ore ;  bituminous  shale  and  black  slate, 
with  breccia  and  red  slate ;  transition  talcose  slate  ; 
bituminous  shale,  coloured  red  by  oxide  of  iron ;  in- 
durated and  variegated  talcose  slate;  a  vein  of  yellow 
ochre  ;  indurated  green  earth,  spotted  with  arsenu- 
riet  of  iron ;  metalliferous  slate  ;  porphyritic  slate  ; 
a  vein  of  red  ochre ;  hornstone  porphyry ;  jaspery 
horn  stone  slate;  porphyritic  hornstone ;  and  quart  i- 
ose  porphyry.    "  There  are  several  veins  of  quartz 
in  the  clay  slate  of  Bilberry,  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  micaceous  iron  ore  and 
-e.il  y  graphite,  both  passing  into  oxide  of  iron  and 
j.ispery  iron  ore.    These  ores  are,  in  some  places  of 
these  veins,  so  intimately  blended  with  quartz  as  to 
form  jaspery  ironstone,  which  is  extremely  beautiful 
when  polished.  Beautiful  specimens  of  brown  crys- 
tallised quarts  may  be  collected  in  small  trusses  in  the 
clay  slate,  some  of  which  are  intermixed  with  minute 
crystals  of  chlorite.    Red  ochre  is  abundant ;  this  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  carburet  of  iron, 
and  acts  so  forcibly  through  the  several  strata  of  the 
bill  as  to  give  them  a  spotted  and  variegated  texture. 
A  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  barytes  is  mixed  with 
the  micaceous  iron  ore  in  several  parts  of  the  quartz. 
Oxide  of  titanium  is  also  found  alternating  with 
the  jaspery  iron  ore;  this  appears  of  a  blood  red 
colour.     The  bituminous  shale  contains  25  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  it*  fracture  is  obliquely  fibrous  and 
iridescent,  in  consequence  of  the  metallic  matter 
which  passes  through  it.   The  variegated  texture  of 
the  talcose  slate  depends  on  the  same  principle. 
Round  a  metallic  vein  in  the  centre  of  the  Rock's  sec- 
tion, the  talcose  slate  and  indurated  green  earth  are 
intermixed  with  arsenuriet  of  iron,  which  is  gradu- 
ally decomposing  the  action  of  the  atmosphere." — 
A  stiff,  yellow,  potter's  clay  abounds  in  all  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Dungarvan ;  a  white  kind  occurs 
at  Ballintaylor,  in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch  ;  a 
milk-  white  clay,  resembling  pipe-clay,  and  not  unlike 
chalk,  occurs  in  a  ravine  in  the  parish  of  Rineogan- 
agb ;  a  vein  of  white  clay,  formerly  used  and  mistaken 
for  marl,  occurs  between  Lismore  and  the  eminence 
called  Round- Hill ;  a  good  potters'  clay,  of  which 
earthenware  has  been  formed,  occurs  at  Mogehy,  in 
the  parish  of  Whitechurch  ;  and  potters'  clay  of  vari- 
ous qualities  may  be  found,  more  or  less  abundant, 
in  almost  every  considerable  district  of  the  county. 
A  vein  of  good  pipe-clay,  variegated  in  some  places 
with  a  red  earth  or  bole,  occurs  at  Bally  duff,  on  the 
frontier  toward  the  county  of  Cork  ;  a  good  pipe- 
clay, similar  to  the  preceding,  is  found  near  Dro- 
mana ;  and  an  excellent  pipe-clay  occurs  near  Ballin- 
taylor, in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch.  Excellent 
ochre,  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  the  French  kinds 
formerly  in  use,  is  found  at  Ballintaylor;  an  excel- 
lent kind  very  suitable  for  the  painter,  occurs  within 
the  quondam  county  of  the  city  of  Waterford  ;  and 
ochres  in  smaller  quantities  and  of  inferior  quality, 
occur  in  various  other  localities.    A  red  earth,  pos- 
sessing all  the  properties  of  Armenian  bole,  occurs 
at  Ballyduff.    Sandstone  of  qualities  very  suitable 
for  building,  is  found  in  comparative  abundance; 
beautiful  and  durable  kinds  of  it  occur  in  various 
localities;  a  fine  white  kind,  similar  to  Portland 
is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Dromana ; 


singular  sort,  displaying  a  white  ground,  clouded 
and  veined  with  red  tints,  well  adapted  to  building, 
and  comparatively  durable,  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carraghmore.  Black  building  stones,  such  as  in  the 
county  of  Dublin  are  called  rag-stones,  are  very 
abundant,  and  serve  for  the  construction  of  fence- 
walls.  A  good  kind  of  grinding-stone  of  a  fine  grit, 
and  fit  for  the  uses  of  the  carpenter  and  the  cutler, 
is  found  at  Ballylemon,  in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch. 
Marl  is  comparatively  little  known,  yet  might  pro- 
bably be  found  in  most  bogs  in  the  vicinity  of  lime- 
stone ground.  A  marl  or  rotten  limestone,  well 
suited  to  manuring  of  land,  is  found  at  New  Affane, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwatcr ;  a  white  friable 
stone,  resembling  burnt  lime,  abounds  near  the 
quondam  Ferry-slip  at  Lismore;  a  rotten  limestone 
or  marl  is  somewhat  abundant  along  the  banks  of 
the  Blackwater  in  the  vicinity  of  Lismore  ;  a  atone 
of  a  mixed  nature  and  partly  metallic,  but  resem- 
bling a  grey  rotten  limestone,  occurs  in  the  lead  mine, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lismore  ,  a  friable  spar  occurs  in 
some  rocks  on  the  coast  of'Dungarvan  Harbour. 
Limestone  itself,  of  qualities  fitted  to  be  burned  for 
manure,  is  comparatively  scarce;  and  the  paucity  of 
it,  combined  with  its  very  partial  diffusion,  compels 
the  farmers  to  practise  very  discrepant  or  miscellane- 
ous manuring.  A  fine  variegated  marble,  capable  of 
a  good  polish,  and  displaying  several  colours,  as 
brown,  chocolate,  white,  blue,  and  yellow,  blended 
into  various  shades  and  figures,  occurs  at  Tooreen  ; 
a  black  and  white  marble,  also  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish,  occurs  at  New  Affane  ;  a  black  marble,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  white,  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kilcrump,  in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch  ;  and  a  grey 
marble,  beautifully  clouded  with  white,  and  spotted 
like  some  kinds  of  shagreen,  occurs  near  Ballina- 
courty,  in  the  same  parish. 

Agriculture.] — A  minute  official  report  lies  before 
us  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  barony  of 
Middlethird  in  1836;  and  as  that  barony  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  county,  we 
cannot  do  better,  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  than 
give  a  digest  of  this  report.    The  parish  of  Drum- 
cannon,  estimated  to  comprise  an  area  of  5,276  plan- 
tation acres,  contains  about  300  acres  of  unimprovable 
waste  land,  and  about  1,320  of  bog;  the  parish  of 
Island- Icane,  estimated  to  comprise  2,600  plantation 
acres,  contains  350  of  waste  land,  and  from  150  to 
250  of  bog;  the  parish  of  Kilmeaden,  estimated  to 
comprise  5,500  plantation  acres,  contains  no  waste 
land,  and  1,400 acres  of  bog;  the  parish  of  Kilbourne 
and  Butlerstown,  estimated  to  comprise  4,000  plan- 
tation acres,  contains  75  of  waste  land,  and  300  of 
bog;  the  parish  of  Reiakc,  estimated  to  comprise 
2,700  plantation  acres,  contains  64  of  waste  land, 
and  250  of  bog;  the  parish  of  Newcastle,  estimated 
to  comprise  2,700  plantation  acres,  contains  150  of 
waste  land,  and  500  of  bog ;  the  parish  of  I.imakill, 
estimated  to  comprise  1,900  plantation  acres,  con- 
tains 75  of  waste  land,  and  350  of  bog ;  and  the 
parish  of  Dunhill,  estimated  to  comprise  3,595  plan- 
tation acres,  contains  no  waste  land,  and  200  acres 
of  bog.    A  large  proportion  of  the  land  capable  of 
cultivation  is  in  tillage.    No  considerable  tract  of 
wet  ground  is  kept  in  pasture,  because  it  cannot 
profitably  be  ploughed  ;  and  no  land  whatever  is 
held  for  the  fattening  of  cattle.    Every  farm,  with 
onlv  one  exception,  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ,  and  one 
of  50  acres  has  from  10  to  20  acres  in  tillage.  The 
proportion  of  the  entire  area  of  the  barony  in  tillage 
is  more  than  at  a  former  period ;  yet  the  amount  of 
its  produce  is  less.    The  soil  in  the  eastern  district 
of  the  barony  has  undergone  deterioration,  and  is  in 
the  course  of  exhaustion,  from  constant  cropping; 
but  that  ui  the  western  district  is  better  laid  i 
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and  better  cleaned,  and  is  experiencing  improvement. 
"  The  common  course  of  tillage  in  the  barony  it 
this: — potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  and  again  potatoes, 
Ice,  whilst  the  land  will  produce  them.    The  larger 
and  better  fanners  only  grow  one  corn  crop  in  succes- 
sion, and  one  considerable  proprietor  insists  on  all  his 
tenants  following  that  system.    The  first  crop  of 
potatoes  on  ploughed  ley  ground  is  limed,  or  some- 
times manured  with  dung,  and  the  seed  covered 
with  earth  thrown  out  of  the  furrows  with  a  shovel. 
The  seed  wheat  is  ploughed  in  on  the  ground  that 
had  been  well  dug,  and  loosened  in  taking  out  the 
potato  crop.    When  oats  or  barley  follow  wheat, 
many  of  the  fanners  cross-plough  the  land;  but  there 
is  a  large  number  who  are  content  with  giving  it  one 
ploughing.    When  a  second  series  is  begun,  and 
potatoes  set  on  stubble  ground,  the  former  mode  of 
culture  and  system  is  pursued.    A  large  portion  of 
the  potatoes  grown  belong  to  labourers  and  others, 
who  take  half  an  acre  or  more,  under  the  name  of 
dairy  ground,  from  the  farmer,  who  has  ploughed 
and  brought  manure  to  the  land,  and  then  gives  it 
over  to  them  to  plant ;  if  the  land  is  to  be  limed, 
that  is  not  laid  on  till  the  potato  sprouts  are  well 
above  the  ground.  Labourers  pay  from  £6  to  £8  an 
acre  for  dairy  ground.  A  few  potatoes  are  set  on  man- 
ure which  the  labourers  have  collected  and  laid  on 
the  farmer's  land,  paying  a  rent  of  about  £2  an  acre. 
The  frequent  potato  crops  keep  the  tillage  grounds 
moderately  clean,  and  of  apparent  fine  mould,  not- 
withstaiKiing  the  harrows  used  are  single  and  very 
clumsy,  and  the  crop  imperfectly  used.    From  the 
appearance  of  the  stubble  in  October,  the  latter 
must  be  the  case,  and  the  general  crops  would  be 
supposed  to  have  been  of  an  average  moderate  bulk. 
The  quality  of  all  sorts  of  grain  is  good,  but  the 
more  strong  and  sharp  noils  are  better  suited  to  bar- 
ley than  wheat.   Black  oats  have  latterly  been  much 
sown,  in  consequence  of  failures  for  several  succes- 
sive years  of  the  Poland  and  potato  oats.  The 
strawof  the  black  oats  is  considered  to  be  very  good 
fodder.    The  Tartary  oats  arc  also  sown  to  some 
extent,  and  much  approved.    Grass  seeds  collected 
from  their  hay  are  sown  by  all  farmers  with  the  last 
crop  of  com,  and  there  is  a  fine  pasture  on  the  field 
the  next  year.    Clover  is  also  getting  into  general 
use,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  spread 
in  the  last  few  years,  may  be  expected  to  be  soon 
universally  sown  as  a  green  crop.    At  present  it  is 
commonly  made  into  hay,  or  cut  for  soiling,  but  a 
few  farmers  have  begun  to  pasture  it.    Turnips  are 
only  grown  in  small  quantities  by  gentlemen,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  that  they  will  soon  be  sown 
to  any  extent  by  farmers  generally.    Potatoes  are 
now  given  to  cattle  for  all  purposes  in  their  place  ; 
raw  potatoes  are  in  great  esteem  among  all  farmers 
for  milking  cows,  and  boiled  ones  are  considered  by 
them  to  be  excellent  food  for  feeding  beasts.  The 
soil  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  turnips,  and  very 
much  of  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  them  to  be 
eaten  off  the  land  in  winter  by  sheep.    Vetches  are 
sown  both  as  a  spring  and  winter  crop,  but  only  in 
small  quantities  by  any  class  of  farmers.    The  sys- 
tem of  growing  potatoes  every  second  or  third  crop, 
and  always  manuring  or  liming  them,  and  after  a 
series  of  cropping,  allowing  the  land  to  lie  in  grass 
for  several  years,  prevents  the  soil  becoming  much 
impoverished,  though  there  is  no  regular  use  of  the 
green  crops  that  are  alternately  sown  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  keep  land  in  proper  heart.    Where  any  con- 
siderable part  of  a  farm  is  constantly  in  grass,  and 
much  stock  kept,  the  remainder  is  seldom  in  an  ex- 
hausted state.    In  Great  Britain  this  species  of  soil 
would  be  cropped  when  broken  up,  with  outs,  tur- 
nips, barley,  or  wheat,  and  laid  down  with  clover 


and  grass  seed.  It  would  not  there  be  thought  ad- 
visable to  grow  a  green  crop  on  ley  ground.  Tbe 
turnips  would  be  chief! v  fed  off  such  land  with  ahe*-p. 
Two  corn  crops  would  never  follow  one  another, 
and  clover  would  be  more  universally  sown.  Tbe 
corn  and  green  crops  would  be  also  more  thoroughly 
weeded,  and  a  larger  produce  of  corn  might  be  ex- 
pected if  it  wa«  sown  on  the  ley  ground,  and  al*o 
after  turnips.  The  turnip  or  potato  crop  would 
heavier  if  set  in  hind  that  bad  been  well  ploughed 
and  loosened,  and  thus  prepared  for  roots  that  re- 
quire a  fine  and  lightened  mould,  than  if  planted  on 
the  roots  of  a  hard  sod.  That  practice  must  have 
arisen  from  the  wish  to  make  the  nourishment  of 
the  rotting  grass  sod  available  to  a  crop  of  potato.—  , 
and  it  is  one  among  the  many  had  customs  which  the 
necessity  of  growing  frequent  crops  of  potatoes  has  in- 
troduced among  the  farmers  in  this  district,  if  not  gen- 
erally throughout  Ireland.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  farm-yard  dung  is  made  use  of  by  the  dairy  farmers 
of  the  baron v,  who  also  plough  to  some  extent,  and  a 
farmer  of  50  acres  probably  has  from  10  to  20  con- 
stantly under  the  plough.  Great  pains  are  taken  to 
create  manure  by  collecting  weeds,  and  throwing  there 
under  the  cattle's  feet  in  the  farm-yard.  Sea-sand  is 
not  unfrequently  spread  under  the  cattle,  and  al*o 
to  receive  the  drainings  from  the  dung  heaps.  Old 
useless  fences  are  dug  down,  and  all  the  soil  and  bog- 
earth  that  a  farmer  can  bring  are  made  into  composts 
with  lime,  and  used  principally  to  manure  potatoes. 
Limestone  is  brought  by  water  into  the  barony, 
and  burnt  with  Knglish  culm,  but  lime  is  still  sold  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  8s.  to  10s.  per  ton.  It  is  of  fair 
quality  and  extensively  used,  but  the  poorer  land- 
holders lay  much  less  per  acre  on  their  ground  than 
would  content  a  farmer  in  Great  Britain.  The 
quantity  they  put  on  varies  from  2  to  6  tons  per 
statute  acre,  and  is  determined  principally  by  their 
means.  The  sea-sand  does  not  contain  much  cal- 
careous matter,  and  is  not  in  great  esteem  as  a 
manure.  Sea-weed  can  only  be  procured  in  a  few 
places  on  the  coast,  but  is  there  collected  in  some 
quantity,  and  especially  in  the  autumn,  and  then 
spread  on  stubble  ground  to  be  ploughed  in  for  a 
crop  of  potatoes.  It  is  not  considered  to  be  of  «nv 
service  to  the  corn  that  follows.  The  fence*  are 
generally  single  and  double  ditches,  and  very  indif- 
ferent of  the  kind.  Where  stone  is  plentiful,  the 
earthen  banks  arc  faced  with  it,  and  thus  improved, 
but  not  made  nearly  equal  as  fences  to  the  dry  stone 
walls,  that  would  in  such  situations  be  built  in  both 
England  and  Scotland.  The  common  hanks  and 
ditches  are  made  lower,  and  kept  in  worse  repair 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Furze  is  planted  on  the  tops  of  tbe  banks,  but  there 
are  constantly  large  intervals  between  tbe  bushes, 
where  it  has  Vailed  o 


or  been  destroyed,  which  i 
it  not  a  very  important  guard.  On  the  low  grounds 
the  fences  are  better,  and  kept  in  (rood  order ;  and 
the  farmers  do  not  appear  to  suffer  much  incon- 
venience from  their  condition.  The  population  is 
so  thick,  and  the  cattle,  by  constant  tending,  learn 
their  bounds  so  well,  that  no  complaints  of  serious 
damage  to  corn-fields  arc  made.  From  the  shal- 
low stony  nature  of  the  soil,  in  a  Urge  part  of  the 
barony,  it  is  impossible  to  form  high  substantial 
banks.  An  Agricultural  Societv  for  this  and  two 
adjoining  baronies,  was  established  five  vears  ago, 
and  has  distributed  premiums  for  the  best  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  shown  at  the  annual  meeting,  and 
for  the  best  managed  farm  ;  it  has  excited  consider- 
!  able  interest  among  the  fanners  of  the  district,  and 
:  they  attend  in  numbers  when  the  cattle  are  shown. 

The  Agricultural  Society  has  also  been  the  mean* 
J  of  introducing  Scotch  ploughs,  carls,  and  other  int. 
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proved  agricultural  implement*,  into  thia  barony, 
rhose  ploughs  are  now  in  the  common  use  of  all  the 
farmer*.  Their  harrows  are  still  principally  single, 
but  the  soil  is  of  so  loose  a  texture,  that  the  conse- 
quent  loos  is  rather  in  the  increase  of  draught  and 
trouble  than  in  the  way  of  inferior  tillage  of  the 
land.  Rollers  are  only  in  the  hands  of  the  Urge  far- 
mers,  but  latterly  their  use  has  been  spreading.  One 
of  the  principal  landowners  has  given  rollers  to 
some  of  his  tenants,  and  they  perceive  their  benefi- 
cial effects.  The  carts  are  of  a  cheap,  light  con- 
struction, with  boarded  bodies,  and  narrow,  well- 
made,  low  wheels  on  iron  axles;  they  appear  well 
suited  to  the  roads  of  this  hilly  barony,  but  the  small 
narrow  wheels  must  be  inconvenient  in  drawing  man- 
ure on  to  imperfectly  drained  ground  in  wet  seasons. 
There  are  a  few  winnowing  machines  among  the  prin- 
cipal farmers,  but  corn  is  commonly  winnowed  by 
women  in  the  open  air.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
this  barony  is  held  under  lease,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
prietors still  grant  new  leases  when  the  old  ones  ex- 
pire. It  might  be  expected  the  general  cultivation 
and  state  of  the  land  would  be  superior  to  those  dis- 
tricts that  are  held  principally  by  tenants  at  will ; 
there  U,  however,  no  apparent  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  stock ;  the  buildings  and  the  state  of 
the  fences  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  other  baronies 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  held  at  will  by  farmers  of 
the  same  class,  and  it  would  he  difficult  to  point  anv 
particular  kind  of  improvements  to  the  hmd  that  have 
been  generally  made  and  caused  by  leases.  There 
are  large  patches  of  wet  ground  reclaimahle,  but  no 
draining  has  been  attempted,  except  very  imperfectly 
by  open  ditches.  Rents  have  not  been  reduced  to 
the  same  extent  in  late  years  as  has  been  done  in 
England.  Landlords  have  not  received  their  full 
rents  for  the  last  three  years,  but  a  nominal  reduc- 
tion has  not  generally  taken  place." 

In  1841,  there  were  within  the  rural  districts  of 
the  county,  3,190  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres 
in  area,  3,024  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  2,179  of  from 
15  to  30  acres,  and  2,336  of  upwards  of  30  acres ; 
within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  56  of 
from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  21  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  8 
of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and  I  of  upwards  of  30  acres ; 
and  within  the  other  civic  districts  of  the  county, 
55  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  31  of  from  5  to  15 
ucres,  10  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and  6  of  upwards 
of  30  acres.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  within 
all  districts  of  the  county,  excepting  the  liberties  of 
the  city,  7,071  male  farmers,  352  female  farmers, 
29,711  male  servants  and  labourers  above  15  years 
of  age,  2,065  male  servants  and  labourers  below  15 
years  of  age,  9,349  female  servants  and  labourers 
above  15  years  of  age,  936  female  servants  and 
•  labourers  below  15  years  of  age,  99  ploughmen,  167 
gardeners,  316  male  herds  above  15  years  of  age, 
305  male  herds  below  15  years  of  age,  9  female 
herds,  50  caretakers,  1  land-agent,  171  land-stew- 
ards, 19  gamekeepers,  25  male  dairy-keepers,  and 
05  female  dairy-keepers ;  and  within  the  liberties  of 
the  city,  18  male  farmers,  2  female  farmers,  879 
male  servants  and  labourers,  89  female  servants  and 
labourers,  28  gardeners,  5  caretakers,  1  land-agent, 
14  land-stewardi,  1  gamekeeper,  I  male  dairy-keeper, 
and  15  female  dairy-keepers. 

Lice  Stock."] — The  common  Irish  cow  is  the  gen- 
eral dairy  stock ;  yet  though  believed  to  give  a  large 
quantity  of  butter,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  inferior 
for  feeding,  and  neither  to  fatten  easily,  nor  to  get 
to  a  heavy  weight.  Several  of  the  best  EnelUh 
breeds  have  been  introduced  by  gentlemen  and  large 
farmers;  and  English  or  half-bred  bulls  are  now  kept 
by  most  of  the  principal  dairymen,  and  are  likely  to 
Ik;  very  soon  common  among  farmers  of  all  classes. 


Most  of  the  sheep  arc  of  i  large  coarse  breed ;  but 
some,  especially  upon  the  low  grounds,  are  a  cros* 
of  the  Leicester  breed,  and  both  get  to  a  good  weight 
at  an  early  age,  and  yield  a  large  fleece  of  wool. 
The  pigs  are  of  a  thick  improved  kind,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  kinds  generally  fed  as  bacon  hogs  in 
Great  Britain.  The  horses  are  light-boned,  active 
animals,  not  deficient  in  strength  for  the  work  they 
have  to  perform,  and  very  fit  for  one-horee  carts, 

and  for  use  in  double  ploughs  In  1841,  there  were 

within  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  on  farms  or 
holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre.  960  horses  and  mules, 
981  asses,  601  cattle,  3,479  sheep,  11,751  pigs,  and 
55,376  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres, 
1,286  horses  and  mules,  340  asses,  1,008  cattle, 
3,142  sheep,  4,704  pigs,  and  19,487  poultry;  on 
farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  3,020  horses  and  mules, 
148  aases,  4.338  cattle,  7,585  sheep,  8,113  pigs,  and 
28,729  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  80  acre**. 
3,062  horses  and  mules,  191  asses,  8,813  cattle, 
8,745  sheep,  12,234  pigs,  and  29,797  poultry ;  and 
on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  6,974  horses  and 
mules,  747  asses,  28.220  cattle,  28,560  sheep,  80,745 
pigs,  and  52,098  poultry.  The  totals  of  these  classes 
of  live  stock,  together  with  their  respective  esti- 
mated value,  were  15,902  horses  and  mule*,£127,216; 
2,407  asses,  £2.407 ;  42,980  cattle.  £279,370  ;  48,51 1 
sheep.  £51,162;  67.547  pig*,  £84,434;  and  185.487 
poultry,  £4.687.  Grand  total  of  estimated  value 
of  live  stock  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  county, 
•£549,226.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  within 
the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  on  farms  or 
holdings  not  exceeding  I  acre,  522  horses  and  mules, 
16  asses,  43  cattle,  1,189  pigs,  and  1,848  poultry; 
on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  24  horses  and 
mules,  13  asses,  73  cattle,  2  sheep.  52  pigs,  and  821 
poultry;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  26  horses 
arid  mules,  11  asses,  87  cattle,  46  sheep,  65  pigs, 
and  212  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres, 
5  horses  and  mules,  2  asses,  60  cattle,  5  sheep, 
13  pigs,  and  38  poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  upwards 
of  30  acre*,  7  horse*  and  mules,  1  ass,  6  cattle,  7 
sheep,  4  pig*,  and  8  poultry.  The  total  of  these 
classes  of  live  stock,  together  with  their  respective 
estimated  value,  were  584  horses  and  mules,  £4,672 ; 
43  asses,  £43;  209  cattle,  £1,749;  60  sheep,  £66; 
1,323  pigs,  £1,654;  and  2,427  poultry,  £61.  Grand 
total  of  estimated  value  of  live  stock  within  the 
liberties  of  the  city,  £8,245.  In  the  same  year, 
there  were  within  the  other  civic  districts  of  the 
county,  on  farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre, 
371  horses  and  mules,  175  asses,  88  cattle,  62  sheep. 
2,078  pigs,  and  3,367  poultry ;  on  farm*  of  from  1 
acre  to  5 acres,  28  horses  and  mules,  1  ass,  28  rattle, 
9  sheep,  51  pigs,  and  161  poultry;  on  farm*  of  from 
5  to  15  acres,  29  horses  and  mules,  3  asses,  69  cat- 
tle, 34  sheep,  56  pigs,  and  196  poultry ;  on  farms  of 
from  15  to  30  acres,  22  horses  and  mules,  2  asses, 
58  cattle,  85  sheep,  20  pigs,  and  89  poultry ;  and  on 
farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  22  horses  and  mules, 
1  ass,  66  cattle,  64  sheep,  35  pigs,  and  127  poultry. 
The  totals  of  these  classes  of  live  stock,  together 
with  their  respective  estimated  value,  were  472 
horses  and  mules,  £3,776;  182  asses,  £182;  309 
cattle,  £2.008;  204  sheep,  £224 ;  2,240 pigs,  £2.800; 
and  8,940  poultry,  £99.  Grand  total  of  estimated 
value  of  live  stock  in  the  civic  districts  of  the  county, 
exclusive  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  £9,069. 

Vegetable*.]— Dr.  Smith  give*  a  catalogue  of  such 
native  plant*  of  the  county  of  Waterford  as  are  nearly 
peculiar  to  the  county,  of  such  as  are  not  commonly 
found  elsewhere,  and  of  such  as,  though  less  rare, 
are  the  most  useful ;  and  though  t  hi  -  catalogue  is  of 
rather  old  date,  and  very  antiquated  botanical  no- 
menclature, yet  it  wa*  drawn  up  with  so  much  vare 
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as  still  to  be  well  worthy  of  condensed  transrrip- 
t  ion  : — Adianthutn,  folii*  longioribus,  common  black 
maiden  hair,  plentiful  on  the  bill  above  Cuahcam,  2 
of  Dungarvan;  Trichomane*  sive 


Polly  trichum  officinarum,  English  black  maiden  hair, 
plentiful  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  of  Ooo-a-glour, 
in  the  parish  of  Wbitechurch ;  Peucedaiium  germa- 
nicum,  hogs'  fennel,  sulphurwort,  or  barestrong, 

flentiful  near  the  water  aide,  south-east  of  Passage ; 
..i  pat  hum  aquaticum,  great  water  dock,  also  at  the 
water's  edge,  south-east  of  Passage ;  Alcea  vulgaris 
major,  vervain  mallow,  near  the  high  road,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmeaden;  Chain  acmelum  odoratissimum, 
sweet-scented  creeping  chamomile,  near  Ball  yea- 
rogue,  in  the  parish  of  Kilrosainta ;  Osruunda  regal  is 
seu  Filix  florida,  water  fern,  or  flowering  fern,  or 
osmund  royal,  plentiful  in  a  bog  near  Ballycarogue ; 
Ron  solix,  long-leaved  sundew,  in  the  same  place  as 
the  preceding;  Virga  Aurea,  golden  rod,  on  the  hill 
of  Cushcam,  near  Dungarvan;  Verbena  vulgaris, 
vervain,  between  Tallow  and  Lismore,  and  in  the 
near  Cappoquin;  Lepidium  latifolium,  pepper- 
,  near  the  east  side  of  Youghal  Harbour,  in  the 
parish  of  Kinsalebeg,  and  in  great  quantities  at  Cork- 
beg,  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  where  it  bears  the 
name  of  quick-delivery,  and  is  given  to  women  to 
expedite  parturition  ,  Eryngium  vulgare,  sea-holly, 
plentiful  in  the  sand  near  Youghal  Harbour,  and  used 
by  confectioners  to  make  a  candied  sweetmeat;  Coch- 
learia  marina,  sea  scurvy  -  wass,  plentiful  on  the 
islands  of  I  cane,  the  little  island  of  Stradbally,  and 
many  other  places  on  the  coast;  Althaea  sive  Dis- 
mal va,  marshmallow,  abundant  on  the  islands  of 
Icane  ;  Allium  montanum,  purple- flowered  moun- 
tain garlic,  in  most  of  the  pasture-iands  of  the 
county,  and  gives  a  strong  taste  in  spring  to  both 
the  milk  and  the  butter  of  cows  which  feed  in  the 
pastures;  Trifolium  palustrc,  burkbean,  in  many 
parts  of  the  county,  but  particularly  in  Bonmahon 
bog,  in  the  parish  of  Monksland,  and  is  an  excellent 
antiscorbutic ;  Hyacinthus  anglicus,  harebell  or  Eng- 
lish hyacinth,  abundant  in  the  same  habitat  as  the 
preceding;  Prunella,  self-heal,  or,  in  Irish,  cana- 
vanbeg,  commonly  used  with  great  confidence  by 
the  peasantry  as  a  febrifuge;  Cent  annum  minus  flore 
albo,  lesser  centaury,  with  a  white  flower,  plentiful, 
with  the  more  common  kind  of  centaury,  on  most 
of  the  hills;  Filipendula  minor,  dropwort,  occasion- 
a  ly  among  the  rocks  on  the  Cummeragh  mountains; 
Glastum,  woad,  cultivated  near  Waterford ;  Sedum 
stratum  latifolium  montanum  guttato  flore,  London 
pride,  on  the  summit  of  the  Kuockmeledown  moun- 
tains; Lychnis  viscosa  flore  muscoso,  Spanish  catch- 
fly,  or  ater  of  the  earth,  plentiful  near  Lismore  on 
the  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  and  alleged  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  to  cure  the  bite  of  mad  dogs  in  either 
men  or  brutes ;  Enula  campana,  elecampane,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  between  Lismore  and  Tallow  ;  Gladi- 
olus sive  Xiphium,  sword-grass,  plentiful  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Conegary  at  Dungarvan  ;  Helle- 
borus  niger  bortensis  flore  viridi,  wild  black  helle- 
bore or  bear's-foot,  near  the  church  of  Kilcorkan, 
3  miles  east  of  Tallow;  Matricaria  vulgaris,  fever- 
few, plentiful  near  Mogeby,  in  the  parish  of  White- 
rburch;  Lilium  convallium  vulgo,  hly  of  the  valley, 
rather  plentiful  in  a  wood  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Colligan;  Valeriana  ca-rulea,  Greek  valerian,  or 
Jacob's  ladder,  on  the  north  bank  of  tbe  Black- 
water  between  Lismore  and  Cappoquin ;  Scordium 
verurn,  near  a  brook  between  Lismore  and  Tallow; 
I,aureola  semper virens,  spurge  laurel,  in  a  wood  near 
Mogehy,  in  the  parish  of  Wbitechurch ;  Carui  offi- 
cinarum, caraway,  near  Woodhouse  in  tbe  parish  of 
Stradbally ;  Bistorta  major  radice  minus  intorta, 
bistort,  on  the  hill  of  Slat  wood  near  Lismore  and  Tal- 


low; Imperatoria,  masterwort,  near  the  same  habi- 
tat a*  the  preceding ;  Thlaspi  arvanse  siliquis  lav*, 
treacle  mustard  or  penny  cross,  plentiful  in  the  fields 
near  Cappoquin;  Betonica  purpurea,  wood  betum, 
in  a  wood  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  Blackwater,  be- 
tween Lismore  and  Cappoquin;  Fumaria  alba,  lati- 
folia  claviculata,  climbing  fumitory,  in  the  same 
habitat  as  the  preceding;  Raphanus  aquaticus,  war* • 
horse-radish,  in  the  Blackwater  near  Lismore;  JJinv 
phn>a  alba  major,  white  water-lily,  in  the  same  plarr 
as  the  preceding;  Nymphsea  major  lutea,  water-lily 
with  a  yellow  flower,  in  the  same  place  as  tbe  pre- 
ceding, and  in  most  marshy  grounds;  Absinthium 
vulgare.  common  wormwood,  very  plentiful  in  most 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  in  the  parish  ot 
Rineogonah ;  Asparagus  maritimus,  asparagus,  differ- 
ing little  from  the  cultivated  sort,  in  the  sand  on  the 
isthmus  of  Tramore;  (Enanthe  aquatics,  hemlock 
water  dropwort,  plentiful  in  a  marshy  ground  near 
Miandon  in  the  parish  of  Dungarvan ;  Veronica  rul- 
gatior,  male  speedwell,  plentiful  in  Colligan  wood; 
Tormentilla,  tormentil,  very  common ;  CrithmutL 
marinum,  samphire,  on  most  of  the  sea-cliffs  ;  Co- 
ralline reticulata,  sea-fan  or  sea-feather,  a  half-petri- 
fied sea-plant,  on  the  shore  between  Tramore  and 
Dungarvan;  and  ten  or  twelve  rather  rare  specie* 
of  alga?  and  fuci,  found  of  course  upon  the  shore. 

The  plantations  within  the  county,  in  1841, 
sisted  of  4.8M6  continuous  acres  and  29,607  detached 
trees  of  oak,  66  continuous  acres  and  124,151  de- 
tached trees  of  ash,  23  continuous  acres  and  ii6,572 
detached  trees  of  elm,  43  continuous  acres  and  32.2U5 
netacneo  trees  oi  oeecn,  i.iw>  connnuous  acres  ai  o 
79.763  detached  trees  of  fir,  15,216  continuous  acres 
and  185,521  detached  trees  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
1,376  continuous  acres  and  2,654  detached  trees  of 
orchards,— in  ail,  23.408  continuous  acres  and  50O.473 
detached  trees,— the  latter  equivalent  to  3, 128  acres, 
and  making  a  grand  total  of  26,536  acres  of  planta- 
tions.    Of  tbe  woods  or  continuous  acres,  4,*JH> 
acres  of  oak,  30  of  ash,  13  of  elm,  14  of  beech,  VI 
of  fir,  2.075  of  mixed  plantations,  and  581  of  orchard*, 
were  planted  previous  to  1791  ;  18  acres  of  oak,  4  of 
ash,  2  of  elm,  3  of  fir,  914  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
84  of  orchards,  were  planted  between  1791  and  IStt); 
49  acres  of  oak,  4  of  ash,  7  of  beech,  1 14  of  fir,  1,-13 
of  mixed  plantations,  and  82  of  orchards,  were 
planted  between  1801  and  1810;  302  acres  of  oak. 
4  of  ash,  513  of  fir,  2,981  of  mixed  plantations, 
and  165  of  orchards,  were  planted  between  181 1  aid 
1820 ;  37  acres  of  oak,  10  of  ash,  7  of  elm,  18  of 
beech,  630  of  fir,  3,957  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
249  of  orchards,  were  planted  between  1821  and 
1830;  and  206  acres  of  oak,  14  of  ash,  1  of  elm.  4 
of  beech,  512  of  fir,  3,824  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
215  of  orchards,  were  planted  between  1831  and 
1840. — '1  he  principal  masses  or  great  sheets  of  wood 
occur  in  the  demesne  of  Curraghmore,  parishes  oi 
Clonegan,  Guilcagh,  Mothell,  and  Kilmeaden ;  in 
Coolnamuck  demesne,  parishes  of  Dysart  and  Kil- 
moleran  ;  in  Mount-Bolton  Wood,  parish  of  Fenagh; 
in  tbe  demesne  of  Gurteen,  parishes  of  Dysart,  K 
laloan,  and  Kilsbeelan  ;  in  the  demesne  of  Kilmana- 
han,  parishes  of  Innislonaght  and  Kilronan ;  in  the 
demesne  of  Ballysaggartmore,  parish  of  Lismore  and 
Macollop ;  in  the  demesne  of  Lismore,  parish  of  Lis- 
more and  Macollop;  in  tbe  demesne  of  Dromona, 
parishes  of  Lismore  and  Macollop,  Affaue,  Aglish, 
and  Kilmolash ;  in  the  demesne  of  Strancully,  par- 
ishes of  Kilcockan  and  Kilwatermoy  ;  and  in  the  de- 
mesne of  Ballinatray ,  parish  of  Templemichael.  The 
princiiwl  second  class,  or  inferior  but  still  consider, 
able  sheets  of  wood,  occur  at  Woodstown,  Ballina- 
i  mona,  Faithleg,  Woodland.  Kallyconran,  and  around 
the  city  of  Waterford,  in  the  barony  of  Gualticr ;  at 
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Mount-Congreve,  Whitfield.  Knock,  and  Knocka- 
derry,  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird ;  at  Mount- Bol- 
ton, Mayfield,  Sbanakill,  Knockaliaheen,  Ballyma- 
kee,  and  Russelsto  wn,  in  the  barony  of  Upperthird ; 
at  Garden- Morris,  Sarabville.  Woodhouse,  Colligan, 
and  Cappagh,  in  the  barony  of  Decies- without-  Drum ; 
Ht  Clashmore,  Ballinomultina,  and  Villierstown,  in 
the  barony  of  Decies- within- Drum ;  and  at  Jane  vi  lie, 
Moorhill,  Ballylaspoon,  Cberrymount,  Head  bo  rough, 
Li"tinnv.  and  Glenshelan.  in  the  baronv  of  Coshmore 


and  Coshbride 

ManufactureM  and  Trade.] — The  principal  seats  of 
manufacture  and  productive  industry  are  the  city  of 
Waterford  and  the  towns  of  Portlaw,  Dungarvan, 
Bonmahon,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquin ;  and  the  lead- 
ing facts  respecting  the  most  prominent  departments 
of  manufacture  and  productive  industry  are  stated 
in  the  articles  on  these  towns  and  those  of  Clonmel 
and  Carrick-on-Suir.  As  the  best  means  of  making 
a  proximately  minute  and  correct  estimate  of  the 
kind's  and  classes  of  productive  industry,  we  shall 
here  give  a  digest  of  the  statistics  of  occupations,  in 
all  departments  except  those  of  agriculture  and  the 
professions,  as  exhibited  in  the  Census  of  1841 : — 
Fishermen,  726 ;  millers,  72 ;  maltsters,  2 ;  brewers, 
8;  bakers,  119;  confectioners,  14;  saltsters,  70;  to- 
bacco-twisters, 10 ;  fishmonger,  1 ;  egg-dealers,  3 ; 
fruiterers,  8;  cattle-dealers,  42;  horse-dealers,  2; 
pig-jobbers,  31 ;  corn-dealers,  11 ;  huxters  and  pro. 
vision  dealers,  168  ;  butchers,  00;  poulterer,  1 ;  vic- 
tuallers, 83;  grocers,  16;  tobacconists,  8;  wine- 
merchant,  1 ;  flax-dressers,  22 ;  carders,  64 ;  spinners 
of  dax,  341;  spinners  of  cotton,  114;  spinners  of 
wool,  978;  spinners  of  unspecified  classes,  567; 
winders  and  warper*,  53;  wool-dresser*,  14;  weavers 
of  cotton,  350 ;  weavers  of  linen,  89 ;  weaver*  of 
woollen,  107  ;  weavers  of  unspecified  classes,  362 ; 
assistants  in  factories,  102 ;  manufacturer  of  woollen, 
1  ;  manufacturer  of  lace,  I ;  bleachers,  19;  dyers, 
12;  clothiers,  2;  cloth-finishers,  3 ;  calico-printers, 
2 ;  skinners,  5 ;  curriers,  8 ;  tanners,  8 ;  brogue-mak- 
ers, 137;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  822;  tailors,  822; 
sempstresses,  317;  dress  makers,  738;  milliners,  17; 
lace-workers,  307;  stay-makers,  4;  knitters,  323; 
hatters,  18;  straw-hatters,  12;  bonnet-makers,  38 ; 
straw- workers,  5;  glovers,  3  ;  hair-dressers  and  bar- 
bers, 4  ;  leather-dealer,  1 ;  hosiers,  7  ;  haberdashers, 
8 ;  drapers,  8  ;  linen-drapers,  3  ;  woollen-drapers,  9 ; 
venders  of  soft  goods,  27  ;  rag  and  bone  dealers,  26 ; 
architects,  3 ;  builders,  6 ;  brick-makers,  4 ;  stone- 
cutters, 28;  lime-burners,  23;  bricklayers,  4 ;  stone- 
masons, 371 ;  slaters,  82 ;  thatchcrs,  23 ;  plasterers, 
15;  paviers,  5;  quarrymen,  6;  sawyers,  61  ;  carpen- 
ters, 1,148;  cart-makers,  2;  cabinet-makers,  11; 
wood-polishers,  3;  coopers,  193;  turners,  21 ;  mill- 
wrights, 20;  wheel- Wrights,  22;  ship-wrights,  75; 
block-maker,  1  ;  lath-splitters.  7;  brush-makers,  4; 
basket-makers,  13 ;  broom-makers,  4 ;  miners,  385 ; 
iron-founders,  6;  blacksmiths,  657;  whitesmiths,  9; 
nailers,  125;  cutler,  1  ;  gunsmiths,  4;  braziers  and 
coppersmiths,  13  ;  bell-banger,  1  ;  gas-fitter,  1  , 
plumber,  1;  tin-plate  workers,  6;  tinkers,  8;  ma- 
chine-makers, 10;  watchmakers,  2;  goldsmiths,  sil- 
versmiths, and  jewellers,  2;  coach  and  car  makers, 
8 ;  saddlers,  40 ;  harness-makers,  8 ;  rope-makers, 
46 ;  paper-makers,  3 ;  letter-press  printers,  6 ;  book- 
binder, 1  ;  chandlers  and  soap  boilers,  14;  painters 
and  glaziers,  61;  net-makers,  3;  sail-makers,  8; 
»ieve-inakers,  4;  draughtsmen,  3;  civil  engineers,  19; 
land-surveyors,  50;  road  contractors  and  makers, 
12;  manufacturers  of  sundries,  10;  furniture  broker, 
1  ;  upholsterer,  I ;  glass  and  delph  dealer,  1 ;  book- 
sellers and  stationers,  3;  timber-merchant,  1  ;  coat- 
merchants,  2 ;  ironmongers,  5 ;  merchants  of  unspe- 
cified classes,  57;  dealers  of  unspecified  classes,  2U8; 
111. 


shopkeeper*  of  unspecified  classes,  288 ;  shop-assist- 
ants, lit;  tradesmen  of  unspecified  classes,  22;  and 
apprentice*  of  unspecified  classes,  17. 

Fairs.]— The  following  are  the  principal  fairs  held 
within  the  county  of  Waterford  : — Aftane,  Mav  14, 
Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  22 ;  BallyduiT,  Jan.  6,  March  12, 
June  29,  and  Sept.  8;  Balliuamutina,  April  17. 
Sept.  8,  and  Nov.  14;  Ballykeerogue,  Oct.  2  and  20; 

17,  July  5,  and  Sept.  29;  CI  ash  - 


Dungarvan,  Feb.  10,  May  20.  Aug.  20, 
and  Dec.  16;  Clashmore,  near  Waterford,  Feb.  10, 
May  20,  Aug.  20,  and  Dec.  16;  Dromana,  June  5, 
and  Sept.  4  and  19 ;  Dungarvan,  June  22,  Aug.  27, 
and  Nov.  8 ;  New  fairs  second  Wednesday  in  every 
month;  Kilgobinet.  Feb.  II  and  Dec.  21 ;  Kilraac- 
thomas,  Feb.  2.  March  17.  May  12,  Aug.  12,  Sent. 
29,  and  Dec.  6  and  21  ;  Knockboy,  Sept.  8  and  Dec. 
14;  Lismore,  Feb.  14,  May  25.  Sept.  25,  and  Nov. 
12;  Mountain-Castle,  May  1  ;  Newton,  Jan.  6,  May 
1.  June  29,  and  Nov.  II  and  22;  Portlaw,  May  28, 
Aug.  26,  and  Easter  Monday;  Stradballv,  June  I 
and  Sept.  14;  Tallow,  March  1,  Oct.  10,  Dec  8, 
and  Trinity  Monday;  Waterford,  May  4.  June  24, 
and  Oct.  25;  Windy  Gap,  Corpus  Christi  and  Aug. 
21  ;  and  Whitechurch,  Aug.  5. 

FitherieM.] — Tbe  marine  waters  at  and  ofl*  tb«  en- 
trance of  Youghal  bav,  from  Cable  Island  in  co.  Cork 
to  Ardigna  Head,  contain  the  following  fishing- 
grounds: — Whiting  bav  and  Channel- way  in  1 1  fath- 
oms, Crassick  in  8  fathoms,  the  Pool  in  6  fathoms, 
tbe  Guileen  in  6  fathoms,  and  Scolbert,  in  1 1  fath- 
oms ;  —  all  these  are  within  a  league  of  the  har- 
bour's mouth ;  and,  when  bait  full  in,  they  abound  in 
hake  and  other  fish.  About  2  league*  south-south- 
east of  Cable  Island  lies  Harold  in  20  or  27  fetboins ; 
and  between  Harold  and  Channel-way  lies  Haking- 
Ground  in  16  fathoms.  Ardmore  bay  is  a  fishing- 
ground  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms.  About  a  league 
south-south-east  of  Ardmore  Head  is  a  fishing-ground 
in  from  20  to  27  fathoms.  The  Mead  of  Dungarvan, 
the  best  fishing-ground  on  the  coast  of  Waterford, 
extends  from  Mine  Head  to  the  vicinity  of  Hook 
Tower  on  the  Wexford  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wa- 
terford Harbour,  bears  about  south-east,  has  sound- 
ings along  shore  of  from  7  to  12  fathoms,  and  oiTto 
sea  40  fathoms,  and  is  remarkable  for  hake,  and 
yield*  fish  close  in-shore.  The  Nymph  Bank,  dis- 
tant about  II  leagues  south-east  and  south-west, 
abounds  with  fish,  but  is  seldom  visited  by  any  fish- 
ermen from  tbe  Waterford  coast.  Fishing-grounds 
between  the  Mead  of  Dungarvan  and  tbe  Nymph  Bank 
have  abundance  of  cod  and  ling  in  42  fathoms  of  water; 
but,  like  the  Nymph  Bank  itself,  they  are  hardly  ever 
visited.  A  ledge  which  stretches  westward  across 
Tramore  bay,  nearly  a  league  in  length,  is  remarkable 
for  cod,  ling,  and  bake.  Berthnaringe,  a  bank  about 
2  miles  in  length,  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  Islands  of 
I  cane,  abounds  in  all  sort*  of  fish  usual  on  the  coast. 
The  Vcagh,  extending  about  |  a  mile  east-south- 
eastward from  a  point  about  a  league  west-south- 
west of  Great  Newtown  Head,  is  remarkable  for  al- 
most all  kind*  of  fish. — Tbe  boats  and  fishermen 
employed  in  the  Waterford  fisheries  in  1830,  were 
all  classified  under  tbe  district  of  Dungarvan,  and 
consisted  of  69  decked  vessels,  of  aggregately  1 ,239 
tons,  worked  by  383  men,  64  half-decked  vessels,  of 
960  ton*,  worked  by  320  men,  40  open  soil-boats 
worked  by  280  men,  and  270  row-boats  worked  by 
1,080  men, — in  all,  1,983  fishermen;  and  those  of 
1836  were  classified  under  the  coast-guard  districts 
of  Knockadown.  Ardmore,  Helwick  Head,  Bonma. 
hon.  Island-  Icane,  Bally  macaw,  and  Dunmore,  and 
consisted  of  101  half-decked  vessels,  of  1,668  tons, 
worked  by  595  men,  52  open  sail-boats  worked  by 
301  men,  ami  200  row-boats  worked  by  1,260  men. 
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—in  all,  2,150  fishermen, — of  whom  ISO  belonged 
to  the  district  of  Knoekadoon,  or  Youghal  hay, 
252  to  that  of  Ardmore,  990  to  that  of  Helwick 
Head  or  Dungarvan,  220  to  that  of  Bonmahon,  72 
to  that  of  Island- Icane,  264  to  that  of  Bullyraaraw, 
and  219  to  that  of  Dunmore  or  Waterford  Harbour. 

Communication*.'] — The  route  of  the  line  of  rail- 
way from  Waterford  to  Limerick,  and  to  the  Dublin 
and  Cork  line  of  railway,  traverses  part  of  the  small 
section  of  the  county  lving  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Suir.  The  projected  Waterford,  Wexford,  Wick- 
low,  and  Dublin  railway,  150  miles  in  length,  will 
not  intersect  the  county.  The  recently  proposed 
Wrexford,  Waterford,  and  Valentia  railway,  to  con- 
nect with  the  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Cork  rail- 
ways, and  to  form  the  most  rapid  and  direct  com- 
munication between  the  nearest  availahle  port  to 
South  Wales,  and  the  nearest  packet -station  to 
America,  is  designed  to  make  use  of  the  portion  of 
the  Waterford  and  Dublin  railway  between  the  city 
of  Waterford  and  the  town  of  New  Ross,  and  will 
greatly  add  to  the  projected  facilities  of  communica- 
tion affecting  the  lower  valley  of  the  Suir.  The  prin- 
cipal roads  which  traverse  any  part  of  the  county  are 
the  Waterford  and  Cork  mail- road,  by  way  of  Kilinac- 
thomas,  Dungarvan,  Cappoquin,  Listnore,  and  Tal- 
low ;  the  mail-roads  from  >\  aterford  to  Limerick,  to 
Dublin,  and  to  Wexford,  through  parts  of  the  small 
district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir ;  and  the  brief 
lines  of  mail-road  from  Waterford  to  respectively 
Portlaw,  Tramore,  Passage,  and  Dunmore,  —  the  I 
last  in  connection  with  the  mail  packet  station  to 
England.  The  inland  navigations  were  noticed  in 
the  section  headed  1  Waters.'  The  principal  har- 
bours are  those  of  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and 
Youghal;  and  the  first  of  these  is  the  scene  of  great 
bustle  and  traffic  in  the  communication  of  the  city  of 
Waterford,  the  towns  of  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Clon- 
mel,  and  the  whole  of  the  extensive  inland  naviga- 
tion of  the  Barrow,  with  the  various  ports  of  the 
south  and  the  east  of  Ireland,  with  the  western 
ports  of  England  and  Wales,  and  with  various 
ports  of  the  British  colonics  and  of  several  foreign 


Divisions  and  Town*.']— The  county  is  divided  into 
the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  on  the  river 
Suir,  near  the  north-east ;  the  baronies  of  Gualtier, 
in  the  cast;  Middlethird,  immediately  west  of  Gual- 
tier and  the  city;  Upperthird,  north-west  of  Middle- 
third  ;  Glenahiry  on  the  Suir,  immediately  west  of 
the  northern  part  of  Upperthird ;  Deeies-without- 
Drum,  west  of  Middlethird,  and  south  -  west  of 
Upperthird  and  of  Glenahiry  ;  I  tocies- within- Drum, 
on  the  coast,  south-west  and  south  of  Decies-with- 
out-Drum,  and  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
county  ;  and  Coshmore  and  Coshbride,  west  of 
Decie*- without- Id  um,  and  in  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  county.  The  Act  S  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  j 
108  and  109,  transferred  the  parish  of  Kilbarry  and 
parts  of  the  parishes  of  Kilcurriheen,  St.  John's- 
Without,  Kill-St.-Nicholas,  and  St.  Stephen- With- 
out,  from  the  quondam  county  of  the  city  of  Water- 
ford to  the  barony  of  Gualtier, — pop.,  3,673 ;  and 
the  parish  of  Kilsteran  and  part  of  the  parish  of 
Trinity- Without,  from  the  quondam  county  of  the 
city  of  Waterford  to  the  barony  of  Middlethird,— 
pop.  2.683;  and  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap. 
84,  transferred  the  parishes  of  Monksland  and  Kit- 
barrymeaden,  one  townland  of  the  parish  of  New- 
castle, two  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Stradbally. 
five  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Rosraire,  and  21 
townlands  of  the  parish  of  Ballvlanecn,  from  the 
ttarony  of  Upperthird  to  that  of  Decits-  without  - 
Drum, —  pop.  11,696;  and  one  townland  of  the 
parish  of  Drumcannon  from  the  barony  of  Middle- 


third  to  that  of  Gualtier,— pop.  18.  The  liberties 
of  the  city  contain  7  whole  parishes,  and  part,  of  4 
other  parishes ;  the  barony  of  Gualtier  contains  17 
whole  parishes,  and  part  or  four  other  parishes  ;  tbe 
barony  of  Middlethird  contains  8  whole  pari»be*. 
and  part  of  4  other  parishes ;  the  barony  of  Upper- 
third  contains  7  whole  parishes  and  part  of  5  other 
parishes,  the  barony  of  Glenahiry  contains  1  wholr 
parish  and  part  of  another  parish,  the  barony  of 
Decies-without-Drum  contains  16  whole  pari*be» 
and  part  of  3  other  parishes,  tbe  barony  of  Decie»- 
\vi thin- Drum  contains  6  whole  parishes,  and  part  of 
another  parish ;  and  the  barony  of  Coshmore  and 
Coshbride  contains  4  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  2 
other  parishes.  The  towns  and  principal  village* 
are  Dunmore,  Checkpoint,  and  Passage,  in  Gualtier; 
Tramore  and  Aunestown,  in  Middlethird;  Portlaw. 
Carrickbeg,  Rathgormack,  Scronthea,  and  part  of 
Clonmel,  in  Upperthird  ;  Bonmahon,  Dungurvan, 
Kilmacthomas,  Kill,  Knockmahon,  and  S  trad  badly, 
in  Decies-  without  -  Drum  ;  Aglish,  Villieratowu, 
Ardmore,  Clasbmore,  and  Ringville,  in  Derie>- 
within  -  Drum  ;  and  Listnore,  Cappoquin,  Tallow, 
Tallow- bridge,  and  Bally  duff,  in  Coshmore  and 
Coshbride.  —  The  county  of  Waterford  is  eccle- 
siastically divided  into  the  diocese  of  Waterford 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  diocese  of  Lismore.  Dr. 
Beaufort,  estimating  the  number  of  parishes  and 
churches  at  respectively  74  and  21,  assigns  34  par- 
ishes and  8  churches  to  the  dio.  of  Waterford,  and 
40  parishes  and  13  churches  to  the  dio.  of  Lismore. 

Social  Condition.]  —  The  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  peasantry  have  undergone  little  change 
since  they  were  described  as  follows  by  tbe  Kev. 
U.  Ryland  in  the  year  1824: — "  No  considerable 
distinction  is  perceptible  in  the  condition  of  all  tho>o 
personally  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 


personally  engaged  in  tbe  cultivation  ot 
The  holder  of  land  varying  from  ten  to  fifty 
may  be  more  plentifully  and  more  constantly  sup- 
plied with  food  than  the  cottier  whom  he  employs  ; 
he  may  exhibit  a  more  respectable  appearance  at  a 
funeral,  or  at  his  place  of  worship,  but  this  differ- 
ence does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  them  to  enable 
us  to  arrange  them  in  two  classes ;  comparing  their 
general  habits,  we  shall  find  them  in  their  enjoy- 
ments, their  conveniences  and  manner  of  living, 
very  nearly  resembling  each  other.    Tbe  privation* 
and  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been 
depicted  even  to  loathing,  and  yet  the  picture  has 
not  been  overcharged.    In  their  habitations,  furni- 
ture, diet,  clothing,  in  the  education  and  in  the  pro- 
vision for  their  children,  they  arc  not  superior  to 
the  Russian  boor.    Comparing  their  physical  con- 
dition with  that  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries 
and  taking  into  account  the  relative  intelligence  of 
the  parties,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  lowest 
class  in  Ireland  is  the  most  miserable  in  the  world. 
Nothing  can  appear  more  disgusting  or  more  repug- 
nant to  every  idea  of  neatness  than  the  interior  of 
an  Irish  cabin.    There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the 
multiplied  statements  on  this  head ;  their  hovel-  are, 
literally  speaking,  shared  with  their  pigs  and  poul- 
try ;  and,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  when  the 
intruder  is  occasionally  repulsed,  tbe  perseverance 
of  the  animals  attests  the  frequency  of  their  visits. 
The  food  of  the  peasantry  is  universally  potatoes 
and  skimmed  milk ;  and  in  the  many  cases  where  a 
cow  is  not  kept,  salt  becomes  a  substitute  for  milk 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  Through- 
out extensive  tracts  of  country,  animal  food  >- 
tasted,  even  by  the  better  class  of  farmers, 
perhaps  at  a  festival  or  a  wedding.  The  condition  t.f 
the  females  has  fortunately  engaged  tbe  attention  of 
those  who  can  best  appreciate  what  their  sex  and 
condition  require,  ami  who  will  learn  with  regret 
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that  their  strength  and  constitution  yield  at  an  early 
ape  to  the  destructive  and  unsuitable  employments 
imposed  upon  them.  The  clothing  of  the  peasantry 
is  that  in  which  they  are  least  deficient,  I  mean  the 
OHt-of-door  dress,  for  the  furniture  of  their  beds  is 
but  too  often  a  very  small  addition  to  their  ordinary 
apparel.  In  the  article  of  clothing,  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  has  been  improved.  It  is  in  the  recol- 
lection of  persons  still  living,  that  the  dress  of  farmers 
who  brought  their  goods  to  a  market  at  Waterford, 
formerly  consisted  of  a  loose  greatcoat  tied  round 
the  body  with  a  hand  of  hay,  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, shirt,  or  hat.  It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on 
this  part  of  the  subject;  a  deficiency  of  food  and 
clothing  implies  a  want  of  the  other  necessaries  of 
life.  When  these  habitual  privations  are  rendered 
more  acute  by  a  year  of  scarcity,  and  when  they  are 
attended,  as  they  generally  are,  with  mental  anxiety, 
the  intensity  of  Buffering  may  be  estimated  by  tie 
inevitable  result,  disease  assuming  a  slow  but  a  fatal 
character,  and  already  well  known  by  the  name  of 
typhus  fever,  the  consequence  and  the  remedy  of  the 
vices  and  improvidence  of  man.  For  the  origin  of 
this  misery  and  degradation,  we  are  to  look  into  cir- 
cumstances over  which  the  peasant  has  no  control. 
It  is  not  choice  which  makes  him  abstain  from 
animal  food  ;  he  does  not  prefer  from  choice  the 
association  with  filthy  animals;  if  he  endures  the 
Dustiness  of  a  crowded,  dark,  and  smoky  hovel,  it 
is  because  its  imperfect  construction  and  the  want 
of  clothes  and  fuel  enforce  him  to  recur  to  such  ex- 
pedients to  procure  the  necessary  temperature ;  in  a 
word,  necessity  is  the  cause  of  the  peasant's  wretched- 
ness, and  the  consequence  of  his  wretchedness  is 
indolence  and  filth,  and  ultimately  discontent  and 
insurrection.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country  are  differently  estimated. 
In  England,  the  third  part  of  the  produce  of  a  farm 
is  usually  allotted  to  the  occupier ;  here  the  entire 
produce,  deducting  tithes  and  taxes,  and  the  potatoes 
and  milk  consumed,  are  exacted  by  the  landlord. 
Supposing  that  the  occupier's  portion  is,  in  both 
cases,  barely  a  subsistence,  the  portion  appropriated 
in  England  exceeds  that  in  this  country  as  much  as 
the  mode  of  living  of  the  English  farmer  exceeds 
that  of  the  Irish.  It  is  said  that  an  Irish  farm,  if 
properly  cultivated,  might  produce  much  more  than 
it  now  does  leaving  the  landlord  the  same  rent,  and 
giving  to  the  occupier  a  more  suitable  remuneration. 
This  cannot  be  denied.  But  where  is  the  skill,  and 
capital,  and  energy,  without  which  this  increased 
production  cannot  be  effected.  Procure  for  the 
Irish  peasant  these  requisites,  and  then  the  rents 
now  exacted  will  not  be  exorbitant ;  but  until  this 
can  he  accomplished,  let  the  portion  allotted  to  him 
be  more  commensurate  with  his  reasonable  wants. 
Rent  should  be  the  surplus  of  the  nett  produce, 
after  deducting  the  taxes  and  a  fair  remuneration  to 


the  occupier.  A  great  source  of  the  misery  of  Ire- 
land is  the  food  of  the  lowest  classes.  I  do  not 
mean  to  adopt  all  the  reasonings  of  some  who  have 
written  on  this  subject ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  food  consumed, 
afford-  to  the  avaricious  landlord  a  mean  of  esti- 
mating the  minimum  of  produce  which  must  be  de- 
ducted for  the  use  of  the  occupant,  or  when  the 
proprietor  is  excusable,  enables  the  farmer  to  carry 
competition  to  the  greatest  length.  When  we  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  source  to  which  we  are  to 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  misery  and  degradation 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  it  is  too  much  the  custom  to 
fcwten  U|»on  some  one  particular  circumstance  as  the 
origin  from  which  the  entire  evil  results.  Still, 
amidst  all  these  gloomy  and  disheartening  api 
there  are  some  faint  indication*  of 


jymeiii  is  nem  out,  as  a  nuriuig-maicn  or  a  uorse- 
!,  sports  of  which  he  is  passionately  fond,  the 
h  peasant  has  been  known  to  rush  from  the  calam- 
of  a  legal  process,  and  to  riot  in  unrestrained 


ing  days.  Amidst  all  the  depravity  of  the  times, 
there  are  not  a  few  redeeming  virtues  hovering  about 
the  Irish  peasant,  which  encourage  the  hope  that  be 
may  again  assume  the  proud  rank  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  which  anciently  belonged  to  his  character 
and  nation.  The  hospitality  of  the  country  flourishes 
in  all  its  pristine  vigour;  the  traveller,  even  the 
wandering  wretched  beggar,  enters  without  hesita- 
tion, and  seats  himself  freely  at  the  fireside  of  the 
most  perfect  stranger.  If,  on  some  occasions,  a  por- 
tion of  the  frugal  meal  is  not  pressed  on  the  supe- 
rior visitor,  it  is  because  they  esteem  it  unworthy 
his  acceptance,  and  dread  even  the  semblance  of 
presumption.  The  recklessness  and  total  absence 
of  selfishness,  which  are  constantly  exhibited,  are 
almost  incredible.  When  a  prospect  of  temporary 
enjoyment  is  held  out,  as  a  hurling-match  or  a  horse- 
race, 
Irish 

ity  of  a  legal  process, 
pleasure,  not  knowing  whether  at  his  return  at  mid- 
night he  should  have  a  farm  to  support,  or  a  roof  to 
shelter,  him.  He  is  much  attached!  to  his  devotions, 
and  most  regular  in  his  attendance  at  chapel.  The 
lower  orders  are  susceptible  of  singular  i 
to  the  persons  of  their  superiors, 
partly  derived  from  the  custom  of  fosterage,  which 
in  former  times  connected  the  different  ranks  in  this 
country  in  the  same  way  as  patron  and  client  united 
the  corresponding  classes  in  ancient  Rome.  Those 
qualities,  which  are  now  converted  into  vices,  may 
again  be  restored  to  their  true  tone  and  healthful- 
ness.  The  Irish  peasant  is  already  free  from  selfish- 
ness; he  is  generous  by  habit  and  by  nature,  and 
kindness  may  again  induce  him  to  be  attached  and 
grateful." 

Statistic*.]— In  1824.  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  within  the  county  of 
Waterford  was  284,  of  scholars  15,182,  of  male 
scholars  9,476,  of  female  scholars  5,524,  of  scholars 
whose  sex  was  not  specified  182,  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  the  Established  church  1,373.  of  scholars 
connected  with  Presbyterian  communities  5,  of  scho- 
lars connected  with  other  communities  of  Protestant 
dissenters  96,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  13,662,  of  scholars  whose  reli- 
gious connection  was  not  ascertained  46 ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  number  of 
schools  was  284,  of  scholars  15453,  of  male  scholars 
9,356,  of  female  scholars  5,735,  of  scholars  whose 
sex  was  not  specified  362,  of  scholars  connected  with 
the  Established  church  1,407.  of  scholars  connected 
with  Presbyterian  communities  7,  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  other  communities  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters 98,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  13,871,  of  scholars  whose  reli- 
gious connection  was  not  ascertained  70.  In  1843, 
the  National  Hoard  had  in  full  operation  within  the 
comity  52  schools,  conducted  by  42  male  and  17  fe- 
male teachers,  attended  by  4,153  male  and  3,340 
female  scholars,  and  assisted  during  the  year  with 
■£638  lis.  8d.  in  salaries,  £73  10s.  6d. in  free  stock, 
and  £82  19s.  7<1.  in  school-requisites  at  half-price. 
The  statistics  of  schools  and  of  ecclesiastical  matters 
for  1834  are  returned  according  to  the  diocesan  divi- 
sions, and  may  be  estimated  by  reference  to  the  ar- 
ticles Lismore  and  Watkrfobd  (City  or).  In 
1843,  the  number  of  persons  committed  on  charges 
of  felony  within  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  city, 
was  500;  the  number  of  cases  before  magistrates 
petty-sessions  was  83  ;  and  the  number  of  per- 
>  committed  for  drunkenness  under  the  Act  6  ami 
7  William  IV.,  cap.  38,  was  17.  Of  the  500  com- 
mitted on  charges  of  felony,  136  were  charged  with 
X  the  person,  37  with  offences  again*  t 
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property  committed  with  violence,  1*20  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence,  1  with 
a  malicious  offence  against  property,  2  with  offences 
against  the  currency,  and  204  with  offences  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  categories ;  7  were  sentenced  to 
transportation,  131  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
5  were  sentenced  to  whipping,  46  were  sentenced  to 
pay  fines.  9  were  not  sentenced  or  were  discharged 
on  sureties,  180  were  found  not  guilty  on  trial,  101 
had  no  bill  found  against  them,  and  12  were  not  pro- 
secuted. On  Jan.  1,  1844,  the  constabulary  force 
of  the  county,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  city,  consisted 
of  1  second-rate  county  inspector,  1  first-rate  sub- 
inspector,  3  second-rate  sub-inspectors,  1  third-rate 
sub  inspector,  1  first-rate  head-constable,  5  second- 
rate  head  -  constables,  25  constables,  02  first  -  rate 
sub- constables,  8  second-rate  sub-constables,  and  7 
mounted  police ;  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  force 
•luring  1843  was  £8,903  3s.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
constabulary  are  at  Dungarvan ;  and  the  bead-quarters 
of  their  five  districts,  comprising  33  stations,  are  at 
Dungarvan.  Cappoquin,  Kilmacthomas,  Ballinamult, 
a:id  Tramore.  The  stair  of  the  county  militia  is 
stationed  in  the  city  of  Waterford.  Stipendiary 
magistrates  are  resident  at  Waterford  and  Dungar- 
van. The  county  gaol  is  at  Waterford  ;  bridewells 
are  at  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Lismore,  and  Carrick- 
beg ;  and  the  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  the 
county  is  entitled  to  send  73  patients,  is  ill  Water- 
ford. The  assises  arc  held  at  Waterford  i  courts  of 
quarter-sessions,  at  Dungarvan,  Lismore,  Waterford, 
and  Carrickbeg ;  and  courts  of  petty-sessions,  at 
Ardmore,  Calahanc,  Cappoquin,  Carrickbeg,  Clash- 
more,  Clonmel,  Dungarvan,  Kilmacthomas,  Lismore, 
Portlaw,  Stradbally,  Tallow,  Tramore,  Villiers- 
town,  and  Waterford.  A  savings'  bank  is  at  Water- 
ford ;  and  loan  funds  are  at  Bonmahon,  Dungarvan, 
Gualtier,  Kiltnacthomas,  Lismore,  Newtown,  Tra- 
more, Villierstown,  and  Waterford.  Workhouses 
are  at  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  and  Lismore  ;  fever 
hospitals  are  at  Dungarvan,  Lismore,  and  Tallow ; 
and  dispensaries  arc  at  Ard,  Ardmore,  Ballyduff, 
Houmahoii,  Cappoquin,  Dungarvan,  Dunmore,  Kil- 
mactboinas,  Lismore,  Mayfield,  Portlaw,  Ringagoua, 
Tallow,  Tramore,  and  Waterford.  The  amount  of 
grand  jury  presentments,  in  1842,  was  £25,109; 
the  annual  value  of  property  valued  for  the  poor-rate 
is  £289,124.  The  number  of  tenements  valued  for 
the  poor-rate  in  the  barony  of  Coshraore  and  Cosh- 
bridc  is  3,293, — in  Decics-within-Drum,  2,803, — in 
Decies- without- Drum,  2,608, — in  Gualtier,  1,174. — 
in  Glenahiry.  814,— in  Middlethird,  l,345._in  Up- 
perthird,  3,114,— in  the  entire  county,  15.271  ;  and 
of  this  total,  7,067  are  valued  under  £5,-2,330, 
under  £10.— 1,302,  under  £15,— 848,  under  £20, 
—059,  under  £25,-430,  under  £30,-743,  under 
£40.-495.  under  £50,_and  1,397,  at  and  above 
£50.  The  county  hent  10  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  or  2  from  the  county  at  large,  2  from 
the  city  of  Waterford,  and  2  from  each  of  the 
boroughs  of  Dungarvan,  Lismore,  and  Tallow;  but 
—irrespective  of  Us  small  portion  of  the  borough  of 
Clonmel — it  sends  only  5  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
or  2  from  the  county  at  large,  2  from  the  city  of 
Waterford,  and  1  from  the  borough  of  Dungarvan. 
Constituency  of  the  county  at  large,  in  1844,  880; 
of  whom  182  were  in  Decies- without  1  >r  in  .  148  in 
Decies- within- Drum,  106  in  Upperthird,  99  in  Mid- 
dlethird, 144  in  Coshmore  and  Coshbride,  118  in 
Gunltier,  and  23  in  Glenahiry. 

Pop.,  in  1831,  exclusive  of  the  county  of  the  city, 
148,233.  Houses  21.234.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  15,202;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
y.J:»o;  in  other  pursuits,  5,627.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
t*clu»ive  of  the  liberties  or  municipal  district  of  the 


city,  172.971.    Males,  85,349;  females.  ff7,022 ; 
families,  28,531.    Inhabited  houses,  25,367;  unin- 
habited com  plete  houses,  778 :  houses  in  the  eour»e 
of  erection,  109.    First-class  inhabited  houses,  610; 
second-class,  6,225;  tbird-elaws,  11,116;  fourth, 
claw,  7*416.    Families  residing  in  first-class  house*, 
716;  in  second-class  houses,  7,348;  in  third-da** 
houses,  12,386;  in  fourth-class  houses,  8,081 .  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  20,499;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  5,159;  in  other  pursuits,  2.873. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions. 529;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  8,831  ;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  18,279;  on  means  not 
rifled,  892.    Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who 
ministered  to  food,  39,135;  to  clothing,  2,479;  to 
lodging,  3,628;  to  health,  41;  to  charity,  8;  to 
justice,  346;  to  education,  203;  to  religion,  192; 
unclassified,  3,127;  without  any  specified  occupa- 
tions, 4,598.    Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  are 
who  ministered  to  food,  10,011 ;  to  clothing,  4,081 ; 
to  lodging,  15;  to  health,  67;  to  charity,  15;  to 
justice,  1  ;  to  education,  102;  to  religion,  98;  un- 
classified, 7.306;  without  any  specified  occupation*, 
35,311.    Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write.  20,087 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  7,438;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
47,157.    Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  9,277 ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  7,935 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
00,040.    Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending  pri- 
mary  schools,  6.471  ;  attending  superior  srhook 
51 1 .  Females  above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary 
schools,  5, 193 ;  attending  superior  school-,  81 .  Per- 
centage of  males  at  and  above  17  veurs  of  ape  unmar- 
ried, 47;  married,  48;  widowed,  5.  Pef-centape 
of  females  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmsr- 
ried,  41;  married,  46;  widowed,  13.  Physician*. 
15;  surgeons,  14;  apothecaries,  10;  druggists,  2; 
midwives,  19;  nurse-tenders,  48 ;  coroners,  2;  bar- 
risters, 4;  attorneys,  13;  city  constables,  4;  bur 
clerk,  1;  excise  officers,  92;  bailiffs,  32;  gaol- 
keepers.  6;  inspector  of  weights,  1  ;  school-teacher*, 
125  males  and  50  females;  ushers  and  tutors,  75 
males  and  12  females;  governesses,  40;  dancing- 
masters.  2 ;  librarian,  1 ;  clergymen  of  the  Establish- 
ment, 24;  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  62;  minister* 
of  religion  whose  denominational  connection  was  not 
specified,  24  ;  monks,  80;  nuns,  97;  sextons,  3. 

Antiquitiet.~\ — Cromlechs  occur  in  the  liberties  of 
Waterford ;  at  Mount  Druid,  3  miles  from  Water- 
ford ;  at  Kilmacoinbe  hill;  at  Sugar-loaf  hill;  at 
Diuihill ;  at  Gurteen  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Strad- 
bally. Pillar-towers  occur  at  Ardmore  and  Clone- 
gan ;  and  a  curious  old  tower  is  situated  in  Water 
ford.  The  chief  of  numerous  old  caotlcs,  in  various 
states  of  conservation,  are  the  castle  of  Lismore . 


the  castle  of  Little  Island  ;  vestiges  of  about  20  < 
ties  and  towers  in  Waterford;  the  castle  of  Crook; 
the  castle  of  Cullen ;  the  castle  of  Carrickbeg ;  s 
castle  in  the  vicinity  of  Churchtown ;  the  castle  of 
Ballyclougb;  the  castle  of  Darinlar;  the  castle  of 
Foddens ;  the  castle  of  Clonea ;  the  castle  of  Kilmae 
thotnas ;  a  castle  in  the  vicinity  of  Stradbally ;  the 
ca«tle  of  Dungarvan ;  the  castles  of  Modclligo  and 
Whitcchurch;  the  castle  of  Kilbrec ;  the  castle  of 
Strancally ;  the  castle  of  Clough  ;  the  castle  of  Dun- 
hill;  and  the  castles  of  Conagh  and  Castlercagh. 
The  principal  old  monastic  structures,  whether  ex- 
isting or  extinct,  conspicuous  or  obscure,  well-known 
or  doubtful,  were  an  abbey  of  regular  canons  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine  at  Dungarvan,  alleged  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  7th  century  by  St.  tiar- 
vau  ;  another  of  the  same  order,  at  Darinis,  alleged 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  0th  century  by  St.  Wo- 
lanside,  and  granted  at  the  dissolution  lo  Sir  Walter 
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Raleigh ;  a  third  of  the  same  order,  at  Mothel,  alleged 
to  hare  been  founded  in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Bro- 
gan,  and  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh ;  a  fourth  of  the  same  order,  at  Lismore,  al- 
leged to  have  been  founded  in  630  by  St.  Carthage, 
and  to  have  been  made  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of 
Lismore ;  a  fifth  of  the  same  order,  at  Glasmore,  al- 
leged to  have  been  founded  in  the  7th  cei.tury  by 
St.  Cronan,  and  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh;  a  sixth  of  the  same  order,  at  Ard- 
more.  alleged  to  have  been  founded  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury bv  St.  Deelan,  and  to  have  been  made  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric ;  a  seventh  of  the  same  order,  at  Dy- 
sert-Nairbre,  alleged  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th 
century  by  St.  Maidoe  of  Ferns ;  an  abbey  of  Victo- 
rine  canons,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine,  and  vicin- 
ity of  Waterford,  alleged  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Ostmen,  endowed  iu  1210  by  Elias  Fitz- Nor- 
man, and  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  the  Earl  of 
Ormond;  an  establishment  of  Knights  Hospitallers, 
at  Kilbarry,  founded  in  the  12th  century,  and  granted 
at  the  dissolution  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond ;  a  second 
establishment  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  at  Killure, 
originally  belonging  to  the  Knighta  Templars,  and 
granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Francis  Goften ;  a  third 
establishment  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  at  Crook, 
originally  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Davis;  a  fourth 
establishment  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  at  Ringcur- 
ran  or  Templemichael,  granted  at  the  dissolution  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  a  Benedictine  abbey,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John,  and  vicinity  of  Waterford,  found- 
ed in  the  12th  century  by  John,  Earl  of  Morton,  and 
granted  at  the  dissolution  to  William  Wyse ;  a  Do- 
minican friarv,  at  Waterford,  founded  in  1285  by  the 
citizens,  and  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  James 
White ;  a  monastery  of  Friars  Minors,  at  Waterford, 
founded  about  1240  by  Sir  Hugh  Pur  cell,  erected 
into  an  hospital  in  1544,  and  afterwards  granted  to 
James  Walsh ;  a  second  monastery  of  Friars  Minors, 
at  Carrickbeg,  founded  in  1336  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Ormond,  and  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  the  then 
Earl  of  Ormond ;  and  an  Augustinian  friary,  at  Dun- 
garvan,  patronized  in  the  13th  century  by  the  Earls 
of  Desmond,  and  possessed  subsequent  to  the  disso- 
lution by  the  Earl  of  Cork. 

Hittory.]— In  the  time  of  the  .geographer  Strabo, 
near  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  a  people  called 
the  Menapii,  whose  origin  and  character  are  matter 
of  much  dispute  among  antiquaries,  inhabited  the 
territories  which  now  constitute  the  counties  of  Wa- 
terford and  Wexford.  '•  The  next  people  we  meet 
with  in  this  country,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  were  a 

Kwerful  clan,  called  the  Desii,  from  whom  the 
ony  of  Desics  (Decies)  is  denominated ;  for  they  j 
subsisted  here  till  the  time  of  the  English  invasion. 
The  history  of  this  clan  has  something  singular  in  it. 
They  were  originally  planted  in  Meath,  and  possess- 
ed a  large  tract  of  country  near  Tara,  called  Desie- 
Temragh.  From  the  remains  of  this  family,  the 
barony  of  Desie  (Deece),  in  the  county  of  Meatb, 
took  its  name.  Tbey  drew  their  descent  from  Fi- 
achadh  Suidhe,  eldest  son  to  Fedlimid  the  lawgiver, 
who  was  supreme  monarch  of  Ireland  from  the  year 
of  Christ  1 64  to  the  year  174.  But  Fiachadh  died  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  and  though  he  left  issue,  yet 
the  crown  descended  in  the  line  of  his  younger  bro-  ■ 
ther,  in  the  person  of  Connac  Mac  Art,  who  begun 
his  reign  in  the  year  254.  Aongus  or  /Eneas,  grand- 
son to  Fiachadh  Suidhe,  a  prince  of  an  high  spirit,  > 
resented  his  exclusion,  and,  under  pretext  of  some 
injury  offered  him  by  the  reigning  monarch,  raised  a 
I  <><i v  of  forces,  broke  into  the  palace  of  Tarah,  and 
not  only  slew  Kellach,  the  king's  son,  by  his  father's 
side,  but  thrust  out  the  king's  eye  with  his  spear. 


This  event  happened  in  278.  Kirg  Cormac  quelled 
the  rebellion  in  seven  successful  buttles,  and  drove 
/Engus,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  others  of  the 
Desii  adhering  to  him,  into  Munster,  where,  either 
by  force  of  arms  or  concession,  (for  the  story  is  told 
both  ways,)  they  settled  themselves  and  became  in- 
habitants of  that  tract  of  country  which  extended 
from  the  river  Suir  to  the  sea,  and  from  Lismore  to 
Credan  Head,  comprehending,  in  a  manner,  all  that 
territory  since  called  the  county  of  Waterford ;  and 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  Desii,  in  memory  of  their 
former  settlements  of  the  same  name  in  Meath. 
From  this  time,  Desie  in  Meath,  and  De^ie  in  Mun- 
ster, came  to  be  called  North  and  South  Desie,  and 
the  latter  also  bore  the  name,  in  Irish,  of  Nan- De- 
sie. Long  after  this  period,  /Ergus  MacNafcragh, 
king  of  Munster,  who  was  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  by  the  ministry  of  St.  Patrick,  enlarged 
the  territory  of  the  Desii,  by  aunexing  to  it  the  lands 
of  Magh-femin,  which  extended  north  of  the  river 
Suir  as  far  as  Corca-Eathrach,  comprehending  the 
country  about  Clonmel.  the  barony  of  Middlethird. 
and  the  large  extended  plains  near  Cashel.  called  Gow- 
lin  Vale,  from  which  time  the  name  of  North  Desii, 
that  is,  those  of  Meath,  became  antiquated.  The 
lands  comprised  in  this  grant  of  King  /Engus  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Desii  -  Thuasgeart  or 
North  Desii,  and  the  former  territories  in  this  county 
retained  the  name  of  Desii-Deisgeart  or  South  Desii. 
St.  Deelan,  one  of  the  precursors  of  St.  Patrick, 
was  descended  from  the  family  of  these  Desii ;  was 
the  first  who  preached  to  them  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  converted  numbers  of  them  in  the  year 
402.  thirty  years  before  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland 
on  the  like  mission.  A  manuscript  life  of  St.  Deelan, 
out  of  which  Archbishop  Usher  has  published  some 
extracts,  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  chieftains  of  the 
Desii,  not  down  from  prince  /Engus,  but  from  Co- 
gan,  one  ot'his  brothers  ;_thus,  Eogan.  Carbery,  RiKh 
Ruadh,  Conry-Bello victor,  Cuau-Cain- Bretfaach, 


Mesfore,  Moscegra,  Moscorb,  Artcorb,  Eogan  II., 
Brian,  Ninth,  Ludboich,  Trene,  Ere,  St.  Deelan. 
These  were  the  chieftains  of  the  Desii  from  the  time 
they  were  driven  out  of  Desie-  Temrach  to  the  birth  of 
St.  Deelan.  Libanus succeeded  Ere  in  the  chieftainry 
of  the  Desii;  and  because  he  continued  an  obstinate 
Pagan,  and  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to 
embrace  Christianity,  St.  Deelan  persuaded  the  sub- 
jects of  Libanus  who  had  received  baptism  to  for- 
sake him,  and  follow  himself;  for  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  descent,  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  rule 
tbem  as  the  other;  upon  which  the  multitude  fol- 
lowed him,  were  blessed  by  St,  Patrick,  and  then 
asked  St.  Deelan  who  should  be  their  new  chieftain  ? 
He  gave  the  government  to  Fergall  MacCoruuic, 
who  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Desii,  and  of  the  same  line 
with  St.  Deelan;  and  tbey  were  all  pleased  with  the 
change.  In  other  ancient  writings  we  meet  with  more 
chieftains  of  the  Desii,  viz.,  Cobthaig  Mm  let  ride, 
from  whom  St.  Carthage,  who  died  in  637,  obtained 
the  territories  about  Lismore,  as  an  endowment  for 
a  cathedral  there  to  be  established;  and  Branfinius, 
son  to  Moelctride,  and  prince  of  the  Desii  of  Mun- 
ster, who  is  said,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
to  have  died  in  the  year  666,  from  which  time  no 
other  chieftain  of  this  territory  occurs  till  Connac 
MacCulenan,  who  was  bishop  of  Lismore  and  prince 
of  the  Desii  in  Munster,  and  died,  according  to  the 
above-mentioned  annals,  in  918.  This  person  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  same  name  and 
surname,  who  was*  king  of  Muuster  and  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  and  died  ten  years  earlier  than  our  Cor- 
mac. Among  other  lay  princes  who  appeared  in  the 
synod  of  Athboy  in  1167,  Dunchad  O'Feolain,  chief- 
tain of  the  Desii,  was  one;  but  whether  he  waa 
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chieftain  of  the  Desii  of  Munster,  or  those  of  the 
Mine  tribe  who  remained  in  Mr.it h  after  /Engus  and 
his  faction  were  driven  out  of  it  as  aforesaid,  is  un- 
certain. In  1169,  Melaghlin  O'Feolain,  prince  of 
the  Desii,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Earl  Strongbow 
when  the  city  of  Waterford  was  stormed,  but  was 
saved  from  death  by  the  mediation  of  Dermod  Mac- 
Murrougb,  king  of  Leinster.  In  him  ended  the  chief- 
tainry  of  the  Desii,  and  no  traces  of  consequence  re- 
main of  this  territory,  except  in  the  large  extended 
barony  of  Desies  in  this  county,  which  was  soon 
after  established.  *  •  Besides  the  territories  of 
the  Desii,  we  read  in  our  ancient  historians  of  two 
other  small  tracts,  one  called  Coscradia,  and  the 
other  Hy-Lyathain,  on  the  south,  about  Ardmore, 
and  opposite  to  Youghal.  But  as  these  were  narrow 
tracts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  no  great  figure,  they 
were  probably  early  swallowed  up  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  Desii; 
for  we  read  nothing  of  them  after  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  names  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
this  county  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
these,  viz.,  the  Aylwards,  Browns,  O'BfieM, 
Bracks,  Bourkes,  Condons,  Creaghs,  O'Connerys, 
Daltons,  Dobbins,  Everards,  Fitzgarrets  or  Fitz- 
gerald*, O'Peolains,  Fitz-Tbeobalds,  Leas  or  Leaths, 
Maddens,  Mandevilles,  Merry  fields,  Morgans.  O'- 
MacHeuricks,  Nugents,  Osborne*,  Poors, 
sts,  Rochfords,  Sherlock*,  Tobins,  Walls, 
Waddings,  Wyses,  Whites,  «c." 

WATERFORD, 

A  quondam  district  of  peculiar  civil  jurisdiction, 
usually  called  the  Liberties  of  Waterford,  or  the 
County  of  the  City  of  Waterford,  near  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Munster.  It  was  bounded,  on 
the  nortb-west  and  north,  by  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny ;  on  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and 
the  barony  of  Gualtier;  and  on  the  south  and  west, 
by  the  barony  of  Middlethird.  Its  length,  eastward, 
was  4}  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  southward,  was 
4  miles.  But  a  small  detached  district  not  included 
in  these  definitions  lies  at  East  Passage,  nearly  6 
miles  from  the  city.  Area  of  the  whole  district, 
10,050  acres,  2  roods,  12  perches,— of  which  614 
acres,  1  rood,  16  perches  are  tideway. 

The  County  of  the  City.'] — The  county  of  the  city 
of  Waterford  was  constituted  by  charter  of  16  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  defined  by  charter  of  2  Charles  I.  to 
comprise  the  parish  of  Kilculliheen  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Suir,  ail  the  lands  of  Ball  inak  ill.  Killure,  Kil- 
barry,  and  Killoteran  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suir, 
and  also  all  the  water  of  Waterford  Harbour  and  the 
river  Suir,  from  the  entrance  between  Rodybanke 
and  Rindoane  up  to  Carrick.  The  territories  of  the 
county  thus  consist  of  the  site  of  the  city,  and  two 
beautiful  districts  mutually  separated  by  the  Suir, 
the  larger  lying  around  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  smaller  lying  opposite  the  city  on 
the  left  bank.  We  reserve  a  general  view  of  the 
surface,  as  to  its  outlines  and  its  picturesqueness, 
for  the  section  on  the  4  Environs'  of  the  city;  and 
we  refer  to  the  section  on  the  '  Minerals '  of  the 
county,  for  a  notice  of  the  substrata. — The  county 
of  the  city  contained  part  of  the  parish  of  Kill-  St.- 
Nieholas,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Kilbarry, 
Kilculliheen,  Killoteran,  St.  John's -Within,  St. 
John's -Without,  St.  Mi«hael,  St.  Olavc,  St.  Pat- 
rick, St.  Peter,  St.  Stephen- Within,  St.  Stcphen- 
Without,  Trinity -Within,  ami  Trinity -Without. 
The  Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  108  and  100,  dis- 

*  Thin  i«>rtlon  of  the  parith  of  KM-St.-Nlchola*  compri*e!i 
part  uf  the  town  of  Passage,  ami  coaitituleU  Uie  detached  dis- 


solved the  county  of  the  city,  erected  the  eiric  ard 
central  portion,  to  be  noticed  in  next  section,  into  tie 
municipal  and  urban  district  of  Waterford,  and  trans- 
ferred the  parish  of  Kilbarry,  and  parts  of  the  par- 
ishes  of  Kilculliheen,  St.  John's- Without,  Kill-Sc- 
Nicholas,  and  8t.  Stephen -Without,  containing  a 
pop.  of  3.673,  to  the  barony  of  Guiltier,  and  tat 
parish  of  Killoteran,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Trin- 
ity-Without,  containing  a  pop.  of  2,683,  to  the 
baron v  of  Middlethird.  Pop.  of  the  county  of  tie 
city,  in  1831,  28,821.  Houses  3,614.  Fa 
ployed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  270 ;  in  mai 
and  trade.  2,323;  in  other  pursuits,  3,234. 

The  Municipal  District.] — The  district  which  now 
constitutes  the  Liberties  of  the  City  of  Waterford 
comprises  a  pendicle  of  country  around  the  smail 
suburb  of  Ferrybank  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  a  series  of  pendicles  of  country  among  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  yet, 
in  a  general  view,  it  is  almost  strictly  urban.  It* 
length  and  breadth,  eastward  and  southward,  are 
each  about  2,000  yards ;  and  hs  area  is  668  acres,  3 
roods,  21  perches,— of  which  186  acres,  1  rood.  4 
perches  are  tideway  of  the  river  Suir.    It  contain* 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Kilculliheen,  St.  John  V 
Without,  St.  Stephen's- Without,  and  Trinity- Witb- 
out,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  St.  JohnV 
Within,  St.  Michael,  St.  Olave,  St.  Patrick,  Si. 
Peter,  St.  Stephen 'a- Within,  and  Trinity- Within. 
The  first  of  these  parishes — that  of  Kilcullihef.s 
[which  see] — is  noticed  in  its  own  alphabetical  place , 
and  the  others  will  form  the  subjects  of  successive 
sections  of  the  present  article.  Pop.  of  the  municipal 
district  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  in  1841,  23,216.| 
Males,  10,227 ;  females,  12,989;  families,  6,347.  In- 
habited houses,  2,978;  uninhabited  complete  houses 
153 ;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection,  19.  First-class 
inhabited  houses,  657 ;  second-class,  1,584 ;  third- 
class,  650 ;  fourth-class,  87.  Families  residing  in  first- 
class  houses,  1,492;  in  second-class  houses,  2,910; 
in  third-class  houses,  806 ;  in  fourth-class  houses,  96. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,136;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  2,832 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
1,879.    Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  227 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  2,886 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  1,656;  on  means  nut 
specified,  578.    Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age 
who  ministered  to  food,  1,051 ;  to  clothing,  845;  to 
lodging,  1,413 ;  to  health,  42 ;  to  charity,  1  .  to  jus- 
tice, 142;  to  education,  33;  to  religion,  35;  unclas- 
sified, 2,378 ;  without  any  specified  occupations,  770. 
Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered 
to  food,  297 ;  to  clothing,  978 ;  to  lodging,  37 ;  to 
health,  14;  to  charity,  2;  to  justice,  3;  to  educa- 
tion, 54  ;  to  religion,  55;  unclassified,  2,203  ;  with- 
out any  specified  occupations,  5,870.    Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
5,288;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,156;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,441.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
4,005 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,636  j  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,010.   Males  above  4 
years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  777;  attend- 
ing superior  schools,  86.    Females  above  4  years  of 
age  attending  primary  schools,  404 ;  attending  supe- 
rior schools,  111.  Per-centage  of  males  at  and  above 
1 7  years  of  age  unmarried,  43 ;  married,  51 ;  widowed, 
6.    Per-centage  of  females  at  and  above  17  year*  of 
age  unmarried,  46 ;  married,  38 ;  widowed,  16.  For 
other  statistics,  see  sections  '  Occupations'  and  1 
tistics '  of  the  article  on  the  City. 

Parish  of  St.  John'».Withim.]-T\a%  parish 
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wholly  within  the  municipal  borough  of  Waterford  ; 
and  is  distributed  among  the  South,  the  Tower,  and 
the  Custom- House  ward*.  Length,  eastward,  17 
chains;  extreme  breadth,  12}  chains;  area,  13  acres, 
33  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,146;  in  1841,  3,166. 
Houses  3*26. — St.  John's- Within  and  St.  John's- 
Without  are  ecclesiastically  treated  as  jointly 
parish,  constituting  a  rectory  and  part  of  the  ben< 
of  St.  Patrick's,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Waterford.  A  por- 
tion of  tbe  tithes,  compounded  for  £34  16s.  9d.,  is 
impropriate.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  about  300  or  400  at  one  service,  and 
about  700  at  another ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Trinity.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  1,002 
Churchmen,  135  Protestant  dissenters,  and  4,379 
Roman  Catholics;  and  4  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  91  boys  and  59  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was 
tbe  Trinitarian  Orphan  School,  supported  by  public 
subscription,  and  affording  lodging  and  food  to  27 
boys  and  30  girls  ;  another  was  the  Protestant 
Orphan  School,  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions; and  a  third  was  Newtown  Boarding  School, 
called  Minister  Provincial  School,  and  supported  by 
subscription.  Tbe  workhouse  of  the  Waterford 
Poor-law  union  is  situated  in  St.  John's  parish,  and 
has  within  its  walls  a  National  school. 

Parinh  of  St.  John's- Without.] — This  parish  is 
partly  in  the  municipal  borough  of  Waterford,  and 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Gualtier.  Length,  north- 
north-eastward,  1 }  mile ;  extreme  breadth,  1  {.  Area 
of  the  borough  section,  187  acres,  2  roods,  19  perches ; 
of  the  Gualtier  section,  732  acres,  15  perches.  Pop. 
of  tbe  whole,  in  1831, 2,078 ;  in  1841,  3,313.  Houses 
486.  Pop.  of  tbe  borough  section,  in  1841,  1,781. 
Houses  288.  The  borough  section  hes  partly  in 
South  ward,  and  partly  in  Tower  ward ;  and  the 
Gualtier  section  extends  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  city  to  the  Suir,  is  traversed  by 
the  roads  from  the  city  to  Cheek-Point,  Passage, 
Dunmore,  Ballymacane,  and  Tram  ore,  and  contains 
the  Ursaline  Convent,  the  Orphan  House,  and  the 
residences  of  Suirville,  John's-hill,  Suirview,  New- 
town-lodge,  and  Belview — St.  John's -Without  is 
ecclesiastically  treated  as  constituting  one  parish 
with  St.  John's- Within,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Parish  of  St.  Michael.']— Thin  parish  lies  wholly 
in  the  municipal  borough  of  Waterford,  partly  in  tbe 
South  ward  and  partly  in  the  Custom-House  ward, 
and  in  tbe  southern  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Length,  northward,  10  chains ;  extreme  breadth,  7 
chains;  area,  5  acres,  2  roods,  28  perches.  Pop., 

in  1831,  1,167;  in  1841,  1,383.    Houses  124  St. 

Michael's  is  a  curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Trinity  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford. 
Minister's  money,  £36  18s.  In  1831,  the  parishion- 
ers consisted  of  126  Churchmen,  10  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  1,031  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  bad  on  its  books  38  boys  and  16  girls. 

Parish  of  St.  Oforr.J-This  parish  lies  wholly  in 
Custom- House  ward,  in  the  municipal  borough  of 
Waterford,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  tbe  city. 
Length,  northward,  7  i  chains ;  extreme  breadth,  5} 
chains;  area,  3  acres,  2  roods,  14  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831, 796 ;  in  1841,  748.  Houses  74.— St.  Olave's 
is  a  curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Trinity 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  Minister's 
money,  £16  4s.  7d.  The  church  was  built  about 
108  years  ago,  by  means  of  funds  provided  by  the 
Incorporated  Society,  but  at  what  precise  cost  is 
unknown.  Sittings  800 ;  attendance  5UI).  Tbe  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house  within  the  benefice  of  Trinity 
is  attended  by  about  100;  tbe  Independent  meeting- 
bouse,  by  250;  the  Quakers'  meeting-house,  bv  360; 


and  tbe  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house,  by  from 
250  to  600.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Olave's 
consisted  of 356  Churchmen,  8  Presbyterians,  5  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  505  Roman  Catholics ;  an 
infant  school  was  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  usually  attended  by  about  90  scholars ; 
and  a  daily  school  for  girls  was  also  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  had  on  its  books  44 
girls 

Parish  of  St.  Patrick.] — This  parish  lies  wholly 
within  the  municipal  borough  of  Waterford,  in  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  Cus- 
tom •  House  ward,  but  chiefly  in  Centre  ward. 
Length,  northward,  10}  chains ;  extreme  breadth, 
10)  chains  .  area,  8  acres',  3  roods,  22  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,549;  in  1841,  2,103.  Houses  234.— St. 
Patrick's  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  The 
rectories  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Peter,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St.  John,  constitute  the  benefice  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
the  corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Waterford.  Length, 
north-north-westward,  61  chains;  extreme  breadth, 
58  chains.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10,297.  Gross  income, 
£384  I2s.  lOd. ;  nett,  £293  5«.  2d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  The 
church  is  an  old  building,  of  unknown  date,  but  in 
good  repair.  Sittings  530 ;  attendance  not  reported. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
from  300  to  400  at  one  service,  and  700  at  another. 
In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  consisted  of 
102  Churchmen,  34  Presbyterians,  and  2,459  Roman 
Catholics  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of 
1,597  Churchmen,  36  Presbyterians,  147  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  8,918  Roman  Catholics ;  4  daily 
schools  in  the  parish — each  of  two  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £10  a-year  from  the  National  Board — 
had  on  their  books  177  boys  and  115  girls;  and  16 
daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books  490 
boys  and  826  girls. 

Parish  of  St.  Peter.] — This  parish  lies  wholly 
within  the  municipal  borough  of  Waterford,  in  the 
Custom-house  ward,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  central  district  of  the  city.  Length,  northward, 
6  chains ;  extreme  breadth,  5|  chains ;  area,  3  acres, 
2  roods,  24  perches.    Pop.,  in  1831,  922;  in  1841, 

781.    Houses  61  St.  Peter's  is  a  rectory,  and  part 

of  the  benefice  of  St.  Patrick's,  in  the  dio.  of  Water- 
ford. The  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-bouse  has 
an  attendance  of  200.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  349  Churchmen,  2  Presbyterians,  3  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  561  Roman  Catholics ;  a 
Sunday  school  was  usually  attended  by  about  500 
scholars ;  and  3  daily  schools  bad  on  their  books  98 
hoys  and  129  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools  was 
supported  chiefly  by  subscriptions  from  the  dean,  the 
archdeacon,  the  clergy,  and  other  parties ;  and  an- 
other was  the  Female  Blue-coat  school,  supported 
by  an  annual  payment  out  of  a  bequest  of  £9tJ0 
vested  in  tbe  corporation  of  the  city,  and  affording 
food,  education,  and  apprentice-fees  to  30  girls. 

Parish  of  St.  Stephen  *s-  Within.  ]— This  parish 
wholly  within  the  municipal  borough  of  Waterfc 
in  the  South  ward,  and  in  the  south-western  portion 
of  the  city.  Length,  northward,  10$  chains;  ex- 
treme breadth,  7}  chains ;  area,  5  acres,  33  perches. 
The  population  of  1831  is  given  jointly  with  that  of 
St.  Stephen's  -  Without ;  and  is  returned,  for  the 
two  parishes,  at  1,702  by  the  Census,  and  1,656  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities.  Pop.,  in  1841 ,  1 ,075. 
Houses  108  St.  Stephen's- Within  and  St.  Ste- 
phen's-Without  are  ecclesiastically  treated  as  one 
parish,  constituting  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  The 
Baptist  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  from  '20 
to  30.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  144 
Churchmen,  6  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,519  Ro- 
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man  Catholics ;  and  4  daily  school*— one  of  which 
was  salaried  with  £50  a-year  from  the  corporation— 
had  on  their  hooka  1*24  boys  and  23  girls. 

Parith  of  St.  Stephen  fs- Without.]— This  parish 
lies  partly  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
municipal  borough  of  Waterford,  and  partly  within 
the  barony  of  G nattier.  Length,  northward,  28 
chains;  extreme  breadth,  14  chains.  Area  of  the 
Borough  section,  17  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches;  of 
the  Guiltier  section,  12  acres,  3  roods,  11  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Borough  section,  361  ;  of  the 
Gualtier  section,  110.  Houses  in  the  Borough  scc- 
tion,  64;  in  the  Gualtier  section,  27. — St.  Stepben's- 
Without  is  ecclesiastically  treated  aa  forming  one 
parish  with  St.  Stephen's. Within,  noticed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

Parl%h  of  Trinity-  Within.  ]— This  parish  lies  wholly 
in  the  municipal  borough  of^Waterford,  in  Custom- 
house wnrd,  and  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
city;  and  it  extends  some  distance  along  the  Suir, 
and  is  deeply  intersected  from  the  south  by  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Olave.  Length,  eastward,  21  chains; 
extreme  breadth,  12  chain*  ;  area.  14  acres,  2  roods, 
33  perches.    Pop.,  in  1831.  2,895;  in  1841,  1,401. 

Houses  174  Trinity- Within  and  Trinity- Without 

are  ecclesiastically  treated  as  one  parish,  constitut- 
ing a  curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Trinity 

(which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  Pop.,  in 
831,  13,485.  Minister's  monev,  £305  15s.  9d. 
The  parochial  church  is  the  cathedral  of  the  dio- 
cese; it  was  built  about  the  year  1777,  at  a  cost 
now  unknown,  out  of  funds  provided  by  subscrip- 
tion, parochial  assessments,  and  a  donation  from  the 
impropriate  tithes  of  Cahir  parish,  which  were  be- 
queathed for  the  repair,  &c.  of  churches  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Waterford  and  Lismore ;  and,  having  become 
materially-  damaged  in  1815  by  an  accidental  fire,  it 
was  repaired  at  the  cost  of  £2,307  13s.  I0|  d.,  of 
which  £1,846  3s.  Id.  was  a  grant  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  £401  10s.  9£d.  was  a 
donation  from  the  tithes  of  Cahir  parish.  Sittings 
1.500;  attendance,  from  600  to  800.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Trinity- Within  has  an  attendance 
in  summer  of  from  16,000  to  17.000  at  eight  services 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  from  3,000  to  3,500  at 
evening  service ;  and  it  is  under  the  care  of  14  clergy- 
men, two  of  whom  officiate  also  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
John's,  and  four  in  private  chapels.  There  are  also 
two  Roman  Catholic  chnpels  in  Trinity- Without ; 
and  the  Protestant  dissenting  meeting-houses  within 
the  benefice,  are  noticed  in  the  section  on  the  parish 
of  8t.  Olave.  In  1831,  the  inhabitants  of  Trinity- 
Within  and  Trinity- Without  consisted  of  1,557 
Churchmen,  8  Presbyterians,  210  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  11,701  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sunday 
school,  held  in  the  schoolhouse  of  the  National  school, 
was  usually  attended  by  about  450  scholars;  and  13 
daily  schools— one  of  which  was  salaried  with  an 
unreported  turn  from  the  National  Board,  and  one 
partially  supported  by  voluntary  contribution — had 
on  their  books  813  boys  and  152  girls. 

Parirh  of  Trinity -'Wdhaut.]  —  This  parish  lies 
partly  in  the  municipal  borough  of  Waterford,  and 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird.  Length,  north- 
north  -  eastward,  \\  mile;  extreme  breadth,  I'. 
Area  of  the  Borough  section,  171  acres,  2  roods, 
39  perches, — of  which  35  acres,  2  roods,  16  perches, 
lie  detached ;  of  the  Middlethird  section.  890  acres, 
23  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  10,770; 
in  1841,  11,505.  Houses  1.777.  Pop.  of  the  Bor- 
ough section,  in  1841,  9,484.  Houses  1,413.  The 
detached  district  of  the  Borough  section  is  not  in- 
cluded in  our  statement  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  entire  parish ;  it  is  situnted  in  the  extreme  east 
of  the  city,  partly  in  Custom-house  ward,  but  chiefly 


in  Tower  ward ;  and  it  is  washed,  orer  a  distant* 
of  8  chains  on. the  north,  by  the  Suir.  The  main 
body  of  the  Borough  section  is  contiguous  with  the 
Middlethird  section;  and  lies  in  the  north- west  sj 
the  city,  partly  in  South  ward,  partly  in  Centre 
ward,  and  partly  in  West  ward.  The  Middlethird 
section  extends  along  the  Suir,  contains  the  residences 
of  Rock  view,  Prospect-lodge,  Summerlaiiil,  and  Ro- 
anmore,  and  is  traversed  by  the  roads  from  Wafer- 
ford  to  Killoteran,  Portlaw,  Kilmacthomas,  Kill. 
Bonmahon,  and  Annestown.  —  Trinity- Without  is 
ecclesiastically  treated  as  constituting  one  parish 
with  Trinity- Within  ;  noticed  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph. 

WATERFORD, 

A  post  and  market  town,  a  sea-port,  a  borough,  a 
city,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
near  the  south-east  extremity  of  co.  Waterford. 
Minister.  It  stands  on  the  river  Suir,  6  miles  nortb- 
north-east  of  Tram  ore,  6  west-north-west  of  Pas- 
sage, 9  north-west  by  north  of  Dunmore,  1 1  south- 
south -west  of  New  Ross,  12  east -north -east  of 
Kilmactbomas,  12}  south-east  by  east  of  Carriek- 
on-Suir,  13$  south  by  east  of  Knocktopher,  17  - 
of  Thomastowu,  22  north-east  by  east  of  Dungarvan. 
23  east-south-east  of  Clonmel,  23$  south  by  east  ot 
Kilkenny,  30}  west  -  south  -  west  of  Wexford,  41 
north-east  by  east  of  Youghal,  64_J  east-north  c^t 
of  Cork,  and  75}  south-south-west  of  Dublin. 

Environ*.]—"  The  entrance  to  Waterford,"  from 
the  north,  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "is  extremely  imposing: 
the  river  Siur  is  crossed  by  a  very  long  wooden 
bridge ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  town  one  enters  is 
the  quay,  which,  whether  in  its  extent,  or  in  the 
breadth  of  the  river,  or  in  the  beauty  of  the  opposit* 
banks,  is  unquestionably  one  of  tbe  finest  quays  I 
recollect  to  have  seen.    At  full  tide  tbe  views  are 
indeed  beautiful.     The  quay  is  little  less  than  a 
mile  in  length;  and  the  river  is  not  much  less  than 
J  of  a  mile  wide.    The  opposite  banks  gently  slope 
into  green  hills,  well  clothed  with  wood,  and  adorned 
with  villas;  and  tbe  church,  called  Christendom 
church,  with  its  fine  surrounding  trees  standing  close 
to  tbe  water,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  tbe 
prospect.    The  quay  of  Waterford  reminded  me  ot 
the  Soane  at  Lyons."    44  There  is  nothing  in  Ire- 
land," says  Mr.  Fraser,  "to  compare  with  the  quay 
of  Waterford.    It  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  generally 
about  900  feet  in  breadth,  with  sufficient  depth  ot 
water  to  allow  ressels  of  800  tons  burden  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes.    Parallel  to  the  quay  is  tbe 
wide  street  which  takes  its  name,  and  in  which  the 
principal  commercial  business  of  the  city  is  carried 
on.    On  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  tbe  suburb 
of  Ferrybank,  in  which  are  the  principal  ship-build- 
ing yards,  extends  for  a  considerable  distance ;  and 
the  bank,  which  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation 
behind  this  suburb,  is  adorned  with  handsome  villas 
and  other  accompanying  plantations.    All  these,  as 
seen  from  the  bridge — the  river,  the  shipping,  tbe 
old  town  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  highly  adorned 
banks  on  the  other — constitute  a  scene  of  no  ordi- 
nary description.    Above  the  bridge,  the  quay  has 
also  been  built  for  a  considerable  distance  along  tbr 
base  of  the  hills,  which  rise  boldly  from  tbe  water's 
edge,  and  the  ample  river,  which  is  navigable  to 
Clonmel — a  distance  by  water  of  about  34  miles — is 
seen  winding  between  the  softly-rounded  headland*. 
To  obtain  a  general  view  of  Waterford,  the  river, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  let  tbe  traveller  ascend 
the  hill  which  rises  abruptly  to  •  considerable  height 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  above  the  sub- 
urbs of  Ferrybank.     From  various  parts  of  tbe 
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ridge,  tbe  city,  with  iti  steeple  and  towers,  in 
seen,  rising  along  the  heights  in  all  that  picturesque 
irregularity  for  which  the  older  towns  are  remark- 
able— the  quay  and  the  bridge  are  presented  in  their 
most  pictorial  points  of  view — the  windings  of  the 
Suir  for  a  considerable  distance,  above  and  below 
the  town,  can  be  traced— as  also  a  great  extent  of 
the  rich  plain  through  which  it  flows;  and  a  long 
range  of  country  lying  to  tbe  west,  and  terminated 
by  Slievenamau  and  tbe  mountains  of  Cummcragh, 
is  subjected  to  the  view.  From  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  above  the  town,  which  also  rises  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  likewise  attains  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  extensive  views  are  also  obtained 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  tbe  Suir,  of  those  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  lying  along, 
and,  generally,  of  that  part  of  tbe  rich  valley  of  the 
Suir,  and  of  tbe  hills  which  limit  it."  Tbe  imme- 
diate banks  of  the  river,  to  tbe  mean  breadth  of 
about  a  mile,  and  along  a  considerable  distance  east- 
ward from  both  Ferrybank  and  tbe  city,  are  singu- 
larly brilliant  in  their  combinations  of  beautiful  natu- 
ral features  with  lusciously  rich  artificial  decoration, 
and  with  the  most  thrilling  views  of  great  stretches 
of  the  river  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  "  The 
various  windings  of  tbe  river,"  remarks  the  Rev.  R. 
H.  R viand,  "open  new  scenes  as  you  advance:  from 
one  point,  Waterford  appears  as  if  rising  out  of  the 
river;  as  you  proceed,  the  towers  and  steeples  of 
the  city  are  almost  concealed  by  tbe  green  and  gently 
sloping  bills.  The  view  from  the  hill  of  Faithleg 
is  magnificent.  In  the  direction  of  Waterford,  the 
Suir  is  descending  its  winding  channel,  deeply  sunk 
between  cultivated  hills ;  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  town,  the  river,  dividing  into  a  double  stream, 
encloses  the  Little  Island,  and  uniting  again,  pro- 
ceeds to  receive  its  tributary  waters;  further  on,  as 
if  stretched  out  immediately  beneath,  may  be  seen 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow, 
which  here  unite  their  waters  with  a  fulness  and 
rapidity  that  might  be  taken  for  tbe  violence  of  the 
ocean ;  tbe  breadth  at  this  place  is  nearly  three  miles. 
To  tbe  north,  tbe  background  is  terminated  by 
Mount  Leinstcr:  Tory-hill,  Slieve-hielta,  and  the 
Wexford  mountains,  complete  the  outline,  until  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  towards  the  south." 
The  drives  toward  tbe  two  favourite  watering-places 
of  Tramore  and  Dunmore  lead  almost  immediately 
out  to  an  uninteresting  country,  and  disclose  no  scene 
or  feature  worth  a  tourist's  notice;  and  even  the 
drive  westward,  in  the  direction  of  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford's  superb  and  extensive  demesne  of  Cur- 
raghraore,  though  eventually  enlivening  and  diver- 
sified, is  prevailingly  dull  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
The  principal  of  the  numerous  residences  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  and  within  about  3  miles 
of  the  city,  are  Greenville-park,  Greenville-house, 
Bishop's-ball,  Ballincarra-bouse,  Fraser's-hall,  Snow- 
bill-house,  Glass-house.  Bel  view-house,  Snowhaven- 
house,  Springfield-bouse,  Larkfield-house,  Killaspy. 
house,  Dunkitt-house,  Mullanbro-house,  Sion-hill- 
house,  Rockshire-house,  Riverview,  Mount-Misery- 
lodge,  Newrath-house,  Rockiugbam-house,  Laurel- 
hill-house,  Belmont-house,  Abbey-house,  Rockland- 
house,  Rathculliheen  -  house,  Christendom  •  house, 
Anneiuount-house,  Mountain  view,  and  Newtown- 
house ;  and  the  principal  on  the  south  bank  of  tbe 
river,  without  about  3  miles  of  the  city,  are  Glen- 
ville.  Moy-park,  Belvidere-lodge,  Newtown-house, 
John's -hill -bouse,  Bellmoimt- house,  Balliuakill- 
bouse, Grandstown,  Mount- Pleasant,  Faithleg-bouse. 
Spriughill,  Woodland  -  house,  Ballycanvan  -  house, 
Blenheim -house,  Ballygunnor-castle,  Ballinameua- 
house,  Williarnstowu  -  house,  Evergreen  -  cottage, 
Pastime  -  Knock  -  house,   Roaumore,  Summerland, 


Rockview,  Prospect-lodge,  Oldcourt,  Killoran,  nnd 
Knock-house.  "  Taking  a  circle  of  10  or  1'2  miles 
round  Waterford,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "the  large  pro- 
perties are  not  so  much  overlet  as  the  smaller.  The 
estates  of  the  Waterford,  the  Dun  cannon,  and  the 
Devonshire  families  are  not  understood  to  be  rack- 
rented  ;  and  are  all  under  good  management.  Tbe 

Eroperty  in  tbe  worst  condition  is  that  of  Mr.  Lane 
'ox.  who  grants  no  leases,  and  whose  tenantry  are 
mostly  in  arrear.  While  at  Waterford,  I  made  fre- 
quent excursions  into  the  surrounding  country ;  and 
sufficiently  verified  the  fact,  that  tbe  smaller  pro- 
perties were  very  much  overlet.  I  found  £5,  £4 
10s.  and  even  £7  per  acre  paid  for  small  farms;  and 
in  all  these  cases,  potatoes  formed  the  sole  diet  of 
the  farmer,  with  occasionally  the  backbone  of  a  pig. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  living  and  paying  such 
rents  as  I  have  mentioned.  Many  acknowledged 
that  their  arrears  never  could  be  paid  ;  and  that  they 
had  taken  the  land  at  such  rents,  merely  as  a  refuge 
against  starvation.  This  is  universally  the  case 
where  land  is  let  by  competition.  Men  who  are 
unable  to  turn  to  uny  business  but  agriculture,  will 
agree  to  pay  any  rent  so  long  as  want  of  employment 
prevails  to  so  enormous  an  extent." 

Interior  of  the  Town.]—  A  rivulet  called  St.  John's 
Pill,  runs  in  a  serpentine  course  along  the  east  side 
of  the  city  to  the  Suir ;  but  it  cuts  off  only  small 
outskirts  of  the  streets,  and,  in  its  boldest  and  longest 
sweep,  passes  completely  away  from  tbe  editiced 
portion  of  tbe  town.  The  river  Suir,  while  passing 
the  town,  has  a  breadth  of  from  230  to  350  yards  ; 
and  it  pursues  an  east-south-easterly  direction  to 
the  termination  of  the  street  called  the  Mall,  and 
then  slowly  curves  to  the  commencement  of  a  south- 
easterly direction  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  Pill. 
Tbe  northern  facade  and  chief  thoroughfare  of  tbe 
city,  which  assumes  the  name  of  tbe  Quay,  and 
which  has  already  been  noticed  as  presenting  so  pic- 
turesque and  noble  an  appearance  to  all  points  of 
observation  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  measures 
almost  to  •  yard  one  statute  mile  in  length ;  but 
over  the  320  yards  of  its  extent  above  the  bridge, 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  buildings  pressing  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  bisected  by  three  or  four  narrow 
lanes, — over  the  200  yards  of  its  extent,  from  tbe 
termination  of  the  Mall  to  the  mouth  of  St.  John's 
Pill,  it  consists  of  a  comparatively  narrow  terrace 
or  one-sided  street, — and  only  over  the  intermediate 
1,180  yards  of  its  extent,  from  the  bridge  to  the 
Mall,  does  it  consist  of  the  broad  esplanade,  and  the 
imposing  line  of  public  edifices,  ancient  structures, 
spacious  shops,  and  respectable  dwellings  which  give  _ 
so  powerful  a  character  to  all  tbe  river-views  ot  the 
city.  "  Between  tbe  houses  and  the  river,  there  is 
a  flag- way  for  foot-passengers,  and  a  road  for  car- 
riages, the  whole  length  of  the  quay.  The  part 
immediately  adjoining  the  river  is  divided  off  from 
the  road,  and  forms  a  delightful  promenade.  The  car- 
riage-way is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  formed 
on  what  is  called  tbe  M'Adam  principle.  For  the 
advantages  of  this  noble  quay,  we  arc  indebted  in  a 
great  measure  to  David  Lewis,  Esq.,  in  whose  mayor- 
alty, in  the  year  1705,  the  quay  was  greatly  enlarged, 
by  "throwing  down  the  town  walls.  He  also  threw 
down  Baron-strand-gate ;  filled  tbe  great  ditch  which 
then  joined  that  gate  and  the  town  wall ;  and  made 
a  communication  between  the  old  quay  and  the 
new.  Tbe  present  quay,  and  several  of  the  fine 
buildings  on  it,  including  the  Exchange,  were  com- 
menced in  his  time."— The  Mall  extends  300  yards 
south-westward  from  the  Quay,  and  is  the  most 
spacious  street  in  the  interior  of  the  city ;  Beres- 
ford-street  extends  320  yards  south-westward,  in 
continuation  of  tbe  Mall,  and  is  a  spacious,  straight, 
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and  good  street;  and  another  street  less  spacious 
ami  less  considerable  than  Beresford-street,  extends 
400  yards  south -south -westward  from  the  end  of 
that  street  to  the  vicinity  of  the  municipal  boun- 
daries. A  crooked  line  ot  thoroughfare,  called  over 
its  northern  half  Henrietta  -  street,  and  over  its 
southern  half  Colebeck- street,  goes  off  from  the 
Quay  at  a  point  230  yards  above  the  lower  end  of 
the  Mall,  extends  200  vards  southward  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Mall  and  Beresford-street,  and  is  con- 
tinued by  a  narrow  but  straight  street,  200  yards 
south-south-eastward,  to  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
bridges  across  St.  John's  Pill ;  and  this  line  of 
thoroughfare  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  having  on  its 
east  side  the  small  open  area  containing  the  cathe- 
dral of  Waterford.  A  principal  line  of  thorough- 
fare, bearing  in  successive  portions  the  names  of  Bar- 
ron-strand-street.  Broad-street,  Michael-street,  and 
John-street,  goes  off  from  the  Quay  at  a  point  290 
yards  above  the  north  end  of  Hennetta-street,  and 
extends  500  yards  southward  to  the  south-west  end 
of  Beresford-street,  and  thence  120  yards  in  the 
direction  of  south-east  by  east  to  St.  John's  bridge 
across  John's  Pill,  whence  it  is  continued  beyond 
the  line  of  the  compact  portion  of  the  city,  by  a 
street  of  about  320  yards  in  extent  along  the  road  to 
Johnstown.  Patrick-street  goes  off  from  the  west 
side  of  Broad -street  at  a  point  200  yards  south  of 
the  Quay,  and  extends  250  yards  westward  to  an 
irregular,  open  area,  called  Ballybricken-Green ;  the 
county  buildings  occupy  a  comparatively  large  space 
on  the  north  side,  partly  of  Patrick-street  and  partly  of 
Ballybricken-Green;  this  'Green'  extends  280  yards 
westward  with  a  gradually  increasing  width  of  from 
about  40  to  about  120  yards;  Morgan-street  goes 
off  from  the  north-west  corner  of  Ballybricken- 
Green,  about  300  yards  to  the  west-north- west,  and 
is  thence  continued  about  320  yards  in  the  same 
direction  by  a  street  called  Gallows- road  ;  and 
another  street  of  three  successive  stretches,  goes  off 
from  the  south-west  corner  of  Ballybricken-Green, 
and  extends  about  750  yards  in  the  direction  of  west 
by  south,— the  latter  half  of  this  street,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Gallows-road,  straggling  away  beyond 
the  municipal  boundaries,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
its  cast  end  being  within  the  limits  of  the  compact 
portion  of  the  city.  A  principal  line  of  thorough- 
fare, called  in  the  north  part  Hanover-street,  and  in 
the  south  part  Henry-street,  goes  off  from  the  Quay 
at  a  point  260  yards  above  the  north  end  of 
Barron-strand-street,  and  extends  200  yards  to  the 
south-south-west;  and  thence  it  is  continued  about 
130  yards  southward  by  Gaol-street,  past  the  west 
side  of  the  county  buildings,  to  Ballybricken-Green. 
Some  other  principal  or  at  least  comparatively  im- 
portant lines  of  thoroughfare  might  be  named  ; 
but,  in  general,  the  streets  in  the  interior  of  the 
city  additional  to  those  we  have  noticed,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  orientally  contracted,  singularly  dis- 
agreeable, and,  in  many  instances,  scarcely  worthy 
to  be  designated  mere  lanes  or  alleys.  A  sinuous  and 
but  partially  edificed  line  of  thoroughfare  along  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
is  called  successively  the  Military-road,  Morrison  s- 
road,  and  Barrack-street ;  and  a  proposed  continua- 
tion of  it  along  the  south  and  south-east,  away 
to  the  extremity  of  the  south-eastern  suburbs,  bears 
in  its  successive  portions,  the  names  of  Manor-hill, 
College-street,  Bath-street,  and  Poleberry-street. 
The  compact  portion  of  the  city  is  nearly  limited 
within  a  line  of  a  statute  mile  in  length  drawn  along 
the  Quay,  aline  of  780  yards  in  length  drawn  south- 
westward  from  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  Pill,  to  a 
point  a  little  above  John's-bridge,  a  line  800  yards  in 
length  drawn  west-north- west wurd  from  the  end  of 


the  preceding  line  to  a  point  100  yards  west  of  the 
south-west  corner  of  Ballybricken-Green,  and  a  line 
750  yards  in  length  drawn  from  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding to  the  Suir  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
Quay. — The  principal  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Quay  and  the  Mall,  and  particularly  the  Quay  and 
the  Mall  themselves,  at  once  present  the  most 
modem  appearance,  possess  the  best  houses,  and  are 
the  scene  of  the  chief  trade  and  the  principal  attrac- 
tions of  the  city.  The  older  streets,  whether  inter- 
mixed with  the  airier  ones  toward  the  north,  or 
huddled  into  groups  and  masses  by  themselves  in  the 
centre  and  the  south,  are  in  general  very  irregular, 
and  not  a  little  squalid.  Yet  the  public  market* 
are  situated  in  the  higher  and  older  parts  of  the  city, 
and  form  the  centre  of  no  inconsiderable  a  scene  of 
retail  trade;  and  several  of  the  public  building*—  a< 
the  artillery  barrack,  the  infantry  barrack,  the  Poor- 
law  workhouse,  the  leper  hospital,  and  otic  or  two 
of  the  convents  — are  beautifully  situated  on  the 
higher  grounds  at  the  western  and  southern  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  powerfully  assist  to  relieve 
those  districts  from  appearances  of  repulsiveness  and 
poverty. 

Military  WwA«.]_ The  original  city  or  walled  town 
of  Waterford,  stood  within  a  triangular  space,  hav- 
ing  strong  castles  at  the  angles.  One  of  these  cas- 
tles, alleged  to  be  the  oldest  structure  of  its  class  i* 
still  standing:  it  bears  the  name  of  Reginald's  Tower, 
from  the  name  of  its  founder,  but  is  called  in  some 
ancient  document*  Dundory,  Reynold's  Tower,  and 
the  Ring  Tower ;  it  is  a  circular  structure,  perfectly 
plain  in  appearance,  and  in  good  preservation  ;  it  has 
served  the  purposes  of  successively  a  fortification,  a 
prison,  a  royal  mint,  a  depository  of  public  stores, 
and  a  municipal  watch-house  ,  and,  in  1003,  it  was 
built  by  Reginald  the  Dane,— in  1171,  held  as  a  for- 
tress by  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,— in  14<>3, 
made  a  mint-house  of  Edward  III., — and  in  1819,  re- 
stored in  its  original  form,  and  appropriated  to  the 
police  establishment  of  the  city.  Another  of  the 
castles,  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Martin's,  and 
stood  at  the  western  angle  of  the  city  walls,  is  partly 
preserved  in  consolidation  with  a  private  dwelling- 
house  which  has  long  been  designated  the  Castle. 
The  third  of  the  castles,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Turgesius's  castle,  and  stood  near  the  end  of  Bar- 
ron-strand-street, has  long  been  so  completely  erased 
that  its  precise  site  is  now  unknown.  Other  cas- 
tles and  towers,  to  the  supposed  number  of  at  least 
twenty,  stood  either  at  the  gates  to  protect  the  en- 
trances to  the  city,  or  in  other  situations  to  perpe- 
tuate the  names  of  private  families  or  persons;  but 
many  of  these  have,  in  all  respects,  become  not  only 
extinct,  but  completely  forgotten.  Two  castles 
stood  in  Peter's-strcet,  and  were  named  after  their 
founders.  Tor  and  Magnus,  sons  of  Tergesius. 
Arundel's  castle  stood  in  the  square  now  called 
Arundel's;  and  beside  it  stood  a  Jesuit*'  college, 
some  vestiges  of  which  survived  long  after  the  castle 
became  utterly  extinct.  Several  Danish  semilunar 
towers  stood  not  very  long  ago  on  the  city  walls . 

i  but  the  one  called  the  Ramparts  was  the  only  one 
remaining  in  1824.  The  old  gate  of  St.  John's  was 
also  Danish.  A  castle  which  bore  the  name  of  Col- 
beck,  stood  at  the  entrance  into  the  churchyard  of 

'  the  cathedral  from  what  is  now  called  Colbeck-street ; 

1  and  the  gate  connected  with  this  castle  served  as  a 
private  way  to  the  cathedral  and  to  the  bishop's  rew- 

I  dence,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  ab- 

!  bey  of  St.  Catherine,  was  sometimes  called  St.  Ca- 

I  therinc's  gate. 

Monasteriea.] — The  abbey  or  priory  of  St  .  Cathe- 
rine stood  in  the  south-east  of  the  city,  adjacent  lo 
Lombard's  marsh,  on  ground  which  appear*  to  huve 
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been  an  island  ;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  the 
building  was  not  very  long  ago  in  existence,  most  of 
this  was  destroyed  to  open  a  wav  to  a  new  bridge 
over  John's  Pill,  and  all  that  remained  in  1824  were 
a  vaulted  room  and  a  small  part  of  the  foundation, 
ThU  monastic  establishment  belonged  to  Augustinian 
canons  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Victor ;  it  is  alleged 
to  have  been  built  by  Ostman,  previous  to  the  year 
1000;  it  was  endowed,  in  1210,  by  Elias  Fitx-Nor- 
inan ;  and,  at  the  general  dissolution,  it  was,  with  its 
extensive  and  valuable  estates,  together  with  its 
tithes  and  its  advowsons,  granted,  for  a  term  of  21 
years,  to  Elizabeth  Butler  or  Sherlock. — The  priory 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  occupied  by  Benedic- 
tine monks,  and  stood  somewhere  in  the  suburbs, 
but  on  what  precise  site  is  now  unknown.  This 
establishment  was  founded  in  1 185  by  John,  Earl  of 
Morton,  afterwards  King  John ;  it  was  constituted 
by  its  founder  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  in  Bath ;  it  received  many  grant*  and  char- 
ters from  the  English  monarchs,  and,  toward  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  was  in  possession  of  vast 
estates ;  it  was  not  suppressed  at  the  general  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  but  survived  till  the  19th  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  it  retained,  towards  the  close 
of  its  existence,  one  regular  monk,  with  three  breth- 
ren and  four  sisters,  commonly  called  the  Brethren 
and  Sister*  of  St.  Leonard ;  and,  with  its  lands  of 
Krydane.  Ballyinabin,  and  Lyssent,  its  rectories  of 
Kathmoylan  and  Killea,  and  its  advowsons  and  pre- 
sentations of  the  vicarages  and  the  tithes  of  Kilcop, 
Mallygarron,  Ballytruckle,  and  Lumbard's-land,  to- 
getl,er  with  various  other  possessions,  it  was  even- 
tually granted,  at  the  annual  rent  of  a  knight's  fee, 

to  William  Wyse,  Esq.,  and  his  heirs-male  The 

Dominican  friary,  called  the  Friary  of  St.  Saviour, 
stood  adjacent  to  Arundel's- castle,  and  was  of  great 
architectural  extent  and  much  monastic  celebrity. 
At  the  date  of  its  suppression  in  1541,  it  possessed 
within  its  precincts  a  church,  a  chancel  and  belfry, 
a  Lady's  cha;>el,  a  cemetery,  a  close,  a  dormitory,  a 
chapter-bouse,  a  library  and  hall,  a  kitchen,  a  store 
and  bakehouse,  a  little  hall,  a  doctor's  hall,  a  baron's 
hull,  two  other  chambers,  eight  cellars,  and  three 
small  gardens.  But  "nothing  now  remains,"  said 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Ryland  in  1824,  "except  the  chan- 
cel and  the  belfry.  The  former  is  only  in  part  pre- 
served ;  the  entrance  is  through  an  arched  doorway, 
highly  ornamented  with  cut  stone  rope  mouldings, 
over  which  is  a  spacious  window.  The  interior 
apartments,  two  in  number,  are  low  and  gloomy, 
each  having  a  vaulted  roof,  formed  by  groinedarcbes, 
terminating  in  acute  angles.  The  bases  of  the  arches 
spring  from  large  unornamented  stones,  which  pro- 
ject from  the  wall.  The  belfry  is  a  lofty  square 
tower,  having  a  flight  of  steps  within  the  many  walls 
leading  to  the  summit,  where  four  bells  were  for- 
merly suspended.  The  view  from  this  place  is  com- 
manding, and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  ancient  portion 
of  the  town."  This  establishment  was  founded,  in 
1220,  by  the  citizens  of  Waterford;  it  received  a 
portion  of  an  annual  allowance  granted  to  the  Domi- 
nican friars  in  all  the  principal  towns;  it  acquired 
sanction  and  an  endowment  from  Henry  IV. ;  and,  at 
the  general  dissolution,  it  was  granted,  in  capite,  for 
ever,  at  the  annual  rent  of  4s.  Irish,  to  James  White. 
— The  Franciscan  friary  was  founded  in  1240  by  Sir 
Hugh  Purcell;  it  was  endowed  by  Henry  III.  with 
£20  sterling  a-year,  for  the  purchase  of  tunics  to  its 
own  inmates,  and  to  those  of  the  Franciscan  friaries 
of  Dublin,  Cork,  Kilkenny,  and  Athlone;  it  was 
variously  encouraged  and  endowed  also  by  succeed  • 
ing  monarchs,  particularly  by  Edward  I. ;  and,  at  the 
general  dissolution,  it  was  found  to  possess  within 
its  precincts  a  church  and  steeple,  a  cemetery,  a  hall. 


six  chambers,  a  kitchen,  two  stables,  a  bakehouse, 
and  four  cellars.  The  church  and  steeple  continued, 
till  quite  a  modern  period,  to  be  used  as  a  French 
church ;  and  over  the  cemetery  was  erected  the  pile 
called  the  Holy  Ghost  Hospital.  "  The  exterior 
of  this  building,"  says  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Ryland,  re- 
specting the  extant  portion  of  the  old  monastic  pile 
as  it  stood  in  1824,  "is  disfigured  by  a  shabby  modern 
front,  built  against  the  ancient  wall,  which  entirely 
destroys  the  antique  appearance,  and  gives  the  idea 
of  a  wretched  dwelling-house.  On  passing  a  ruinous 
gateway,  the  ancient  entrance  appears, — a  low  Gothic 
archway,  of  cut  stone,  without  any  particular  orna- 
ment. Within  appears  the  church,  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  and  having  over  the  intersection  a  lofty 
square  tower,  raised  upon  beautifully-turned  groined 
arches ;  the  ogives  of  the  arches,  which  are  accu- 
rately cut  and  highly  ornamented,  spring  from  pro- 
jecting stones  at  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
unite  together  in  the  crown  of  the  arch,  at  very  acute 
angles.  Near  the  entrance  is  the  body  of  the  church ; 
beyond  the  tower  is  the  chancel ;  the  transepts  were 
appropriated  to  apartments  for  the  officiating  priests. 
The  chancel,  for  some  time  used  as  the  French 
church,  is  now  unroofed.  The  eastern  window, 
neatly  ornamented  with  carved  stone  moulding,  is 
composed  of  three  Gothic  openings  ;  underneath  was 
the  high  altar.  The  body  of  the  church,— anciently 
a  spacious  building,  the  roof  supported  by  transverse 
arches  of  hewn  stone,  and  terminated  by  a  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  arch,  over  which  the  tower  or  steeple 
was  built, — is  now  deprived  of  all  its  beauty  by  the 
clumsy  contrivance  of  comparatively  modern  archi- 
tects, who  have  thrown  a  floor  across  the  entire 
building,  at  about  14  or  15  feet  above  the  ground, 
by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  church  and  cemetery 
are  cut  off  and  converted  into  apartments  for  the  use 
of  the  poor  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Hospital.  The  anti- 
quary and  the  gravedigger  will  now  alone  venture 
into  this  gloomy  place;  where,  however,  there  are 
some  monuments  which  deserve  examination."  The 
modern  monastic  institutions  within  the  city  are  a 
Dominican  friary,  a  Franciscan  friary,  a  convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  an  Ursuline  convent,  a  Pre- 
sentation convent,  and  an  establishment  of  the  Broth- 
ers of  the  Christian  Schools;  and  the  latter  three  of 
these  make  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics. — See  subsequent 
section  headed  '  Public  Schools.' 

77ie  Cathedral.]— The  old  cathedral  of  Waterford, 
or  that  which  was  in  use  previous  to  the  erection  of 
the  present  comparatively  modern  pile,  consisted  of 
a  confused  mass  of  buildings  heaped,  at  various 
periods,  and  without  any  regard  to  either  symmetry 
or  consistency,  around  an  original  or  comparatively 
ancient  nucleus.  "  The  church  consisted  of  a  large 
nave,  45  feet  long  and  66  feet  in  breadth,  the  choir, 
66  feet  long,  and  two  lateral  isles.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  large  Gothic  columns  and  arches.  Be- 
sides this,  which  was  the  original  building,  there 
was  at  the  bock  of  the  altar  Trinity  parish-church  ; 
on  the  side  of  the  church  was  the  vestry  or  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  was 
the  bishop's  consistory  court,  or  St.  Saviour's  chapel, 
and,  on  the  north  side,  a  chapel  twenty-two  feet 
square,  was  erected  in  the  year  1 482,  by  James  Rice, 
a  citizen  of  Waterford,  and  was  dedicated  to  St. 
James  the  elder,  and  the  virgin  St.  Catherine.  In 
the  manuscript  papers  of  the  cathedral,  this  chapel 
is  called  St.  James's,  but  it  was  more  generally 
named  Rice's  chapel."  The  oldest  part  of  this  cathe- 
dral  was  built,  in  1096,  by  the  Ostroen,  on  their 
conversion  from  paganism  ;  about  the  year  1200,  it 
was  endowed  by  King  John,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
acquired  its  first  dean;  in  1210,  the  possessions  of  its 
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dean  and  canons  were  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.;  in  1551,  on  the  introduction  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  it*  altars  were  thrown  down ; 
during  the  rebellion  of  1641,  its  moveable  property 
a  id  its  estates  were  entirely  plundered ;  in  the  wars 
of  the  revolution,  grave-stones  and  altars,  the  brazen 
ornaments  of  the  tombs,  the  great  standing  pelican 
to  support  the  Bible,  two  great  standing  candlesticks 
above  the  height  of  man's  stature,  various  gold  and 
silver  gilt  vessels,  and  the  great  brazen  font  which 
was  ascended  by  three  stairs,  or  gradations  of  mas- 
sive brass,  were  carried  away;  and.  in  1773,  the 
dean  and  chapter  pronounced  the  whole  pile  so  much 
decayed  as  to  be  unsafe  for  the  purposes  of  public 
worship,  and  resolved  that  it  should  be  taken  down, 
and  replaced  by  a  new  edifice.  The  demolition  of 
the  old  edifice  was  effected  with  difficulty  ;  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  no  such  plea  of  necessity  as  the 
dean  and  chapter  urged ;  and  has  been  regarded  by 
many  persons,  down  to  the  present  times,  as  a  mat- 
ver  oi  great  regret. —  i  ne  present  caineorai  was,  in 
a  great  degree,  constructed  out  of  the  materials  of 
the  old ;  it  presents  no  resemblance  to  its  predeces- 
sor, but  exhibits  the  light  and  vivid  beauties  of 
modern  architecture  in  lieu  of  the  gloomy  aisles,  the 
Gothic  arches,  and  the  pointed  windowsof  the  old ; 
"  it  is  a  light  and  beautiful  building,  entirely  in  the 
modern  style ;  the  aisles  are  divided  by  a  double  row 
of  columns,  which  support  the  galleries  on  each  side ; 
the  length  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  90  feet,  the 
height  40,— total  length,  170  feet,— breadth.  58 
feet ;  a  portion  of  the  western  extremity  of  the 
building  is  appropriated  to  the  grand  entrance,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  the  vestry  and  the  consistorial 
court ;  over  these  arc  apartments  for  a  library,  and 
from  this  part  of  the  building  rises  a  steeple  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  neatly  formed  and  decorated,  but 
extremely  faulty  in  its  proportions;  between  the 
western  end  and  the  body  of  the  church,  is  a  lofty 
and  spacious  porch,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of 
the  monuments  of  the  old  cathedral."  In  1815.  an 
accidental  fire  broke  out  in  the  organ-loft,  and  de- 
stroyed the  beautiful  ceiling  of  the  church,  much  of 
the  wood  work,  and  the  whole  of  a  magnificent  or- 
gan which,  only  35  years  before,  had  cost  £1,200; 
and  had  not  the  weather  been  cairn,  and  the  hour 
favourable  for  exertion,  the  fire  would  have  reduced 
the  entire  pile  to  ruin.  Between  Oct.  1815  and 
May  1818,  the  cathedral  was  restored  to  its  original 
beauty. 

Other  Ecclesiastical  Edifiret.'] — The  church  of  St. 
Olave  stands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  probably  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to 
it  as  a  parish-church.  The  original  edifice  was  of 
remote  but  now  unknown  date,  and  is  said  to  have 
become  ruinous  at  the  commencement  of  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  present  pile  was  almost  an  entirely 
new  building,  erected  shortly  after  that  date  at  the 
private  expense  of  the  bishop.  This  church  exhibits 
no  very  noticeable  feature  ;  yet  contains  a  pulpit  and 
an  episcopal  throne  of  very  fine  black  oak,  hand- 
somely and  chastely  carved.  —  The  church  of  St. 
Patrick  stands  on  elevated  ground  to  the  west  of  the 
city ;  it  is  a  plain  building,  with  a  single  roof  unsup- 
ported by  pillars ;  and  though  more  modern  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  church  of  St.  Olave,  it  is  known 
to  have  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century. — The  French  church,  as  already  noticed  in 
a  previous  paragraph,  was  part  of  the  ancient  Fran- 
ciscan monastery ;  it  was  granted  by  government, 
and  endowed  with  an  annual  stipend  of  £60,  in  the 
early  part  of  hut  century,  for  the  use  of  the  French 
Protestants  who  were  driven  to  this  country  by  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  naturalization  of  the  immigrants,  and 


the  gradual  meltir.g-away  of  the  congregation,  t'tt 
church  ceased  to  he  required,  and  its  endownvi: 
was  withdrawn. — The  church  of  St.  Thomas  *ic-A 
on  St.  Thomas'-hill,  and  is  supposed  to  have  (v- 
erected  by  King  Henry  II.  or  his  son  John,  at  a 
testimony  of  regret  for  the  murder  of  Tbomas-i 
Beckett ;  and  part  of  its  entrance,  which  has  sur- 
vived the  general  ruin,  shows  it  to  have  been  > 

beautiful  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture  All  tit 

other  parish -churches  of  the  citv  have  completeir 
disappeared. — The  Presbyterian,  independent,  Biy- 
tist,  Quaker,  and  Methodist  meeting- bouses  do  rc: 
present  any  remarkable  feature. 

The  largest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapeN  «f 
Waterford,  and  that  which  serves  as  the  cathednl 
of  the  diocese,  stands  in  Barron-strand-street,  is  ra;~ 
able  of  accommodating  1 1,000  persons,  and  is  said  H 
be  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  Ireland.  It  m 
erected,  though  not  completed,  in  1793,  at  the  rot 
of  £'20,000,  most  of  which  was  raised  in  collecii-*- 
of  halfpence  at  the  door.  It  displays  a  beautiful  v- 
cbitectural  front  of  hewn  stone,  in  the  Ionic  onkr. 
hut  long  stood  with  only  a  few  of  the  columns  of  iti 
designed  magnificent  portico  ;  its  interior  remark- 
ably combines  lightness,  simplicity,  and  grandeur: 
its  vast  roof  is  supported  by  Corinthian  columns;  and 
its  furnishings  comprise  a  multitude  of  objects,  boti 

costly  in  material,  and  opulent  in  decoration  Tht 

Roman  Catholics  of  the  city,  soon  after  being  dis- 
possessed of  the  old  cathedral  at  the  Reformation, 
were  permitted  to  meet  in  an  old  building  opposire 
the  present  great  cathedral -chapel.  "  In  1693.  th« -» 
petitioned  the  corporation,  setting  forth  their  rreit 
want  of  accommodation,  and  praying  that  they  with 
he  allowed  to  build  a  large  chapel  at  the  back  of  the 
houses  in  Bailly's-lane,  which  was  an  obscure  pas- 
sage, not  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants ;  by 
way  of  strengthening  their  application,  they  pro- 
mised, that  if  permitted  to  erect  a  suitable  buildup, 
it  should  be  hid  from  the  view  of  the  corporation 
as  not  to  be  offensive  to  them.  Their  request  beinc 
complied  with,  they  built  the  late  great  cnapeltbe 
entrance  to  which  was  from  Bailly's-lane.  In 
the  Roman  Catholics  applied  a  second  time  to  tbc 
corporation,  who  very  liberally  bestowed  on  them 
all  the  ground 'in  front  of  Barron-strand-street,  froa 
Bailly's-lane  to  Mr.  Charles  Clarke's  house,  for  999 
years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  2s.  6d.  The  old  chapel, 
which  had  stood  nearly  one  hundred  years,  was  th«i 
taken  down,  and  the  new  one  commenced.' — Tk<? 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Ballybricken  can  accom- 
modate about  3,000  persons ;  but  the  other  Room 
Catholic  chapels  are  comparatively  very  small. 

Charitable  Institutions.]— The  Holy  Ghost  Hos- 
pital assists  38  poor  females  resident  within  its  walk 
and  12  resident  without,  affords  an  allowance  of  £12 
a- year  to  a  clergyman  who  acts  as  overseer,  and  bad 
an  annual  income,  in  1833,  of  £311  3s.  I0$d.  Irish. 
Henry  Walsh  purchased  the  house  and  property  of 
the  old  Franciscan  monastery,  and  gave  them  over 
as  an  endowment  to  this  charity ;  and  the  ho*pit-tl 
was  instituted  in  1546,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
an  incorporation  of  a  master,  brethren,  and  poor  in- 
mates. The  exterior  of  the  edifice  presents  a  shabby, 
modem  front,  built  against  the  ancient  monastery ; 
the  apartments  are  situated  over  the  old  cemetery, 
and  are  reached  by  two  flights  of  steep  stone  stain 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  entrance ;  the  one  win* 
contains  a  long  narrow  room  lighted  from  above,  siA 
having  beds  partitioned  off  the  sides,  an  inner  chsaibrr 
raised  a  few  feet  above  the  preceding,  and  t*w 
curious  Gothic  arches  which  give  to  the  place  a  sif- 
gular  appearance ;  and  the  other  wing  consists  of 
one  long  room,  also  partitioned  ofT  with  beds,  and  a 
small  chapel,  at  the  further  end,  in  which  Roe*" 
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Catholic  religious  service  is  regularly  performed  in 
compliance  with  the  directions  of  tbe  founder.  Tbe 
property  of  this  hospital  is  in  the  hands  of  19  lease- 
holders ;  and  the  management  of  its  affair*  is  now 
intrusted  to  tbe  master,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city,  and  is  controlled  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  tbeir  advice  A  House  of  Industry 

was  erected  in  1779,  at  an  expense  of  £1,300;  it 
was  designed  for  the  relief  of  tbe  poor,  and  for  pun* 
ishing  vagabonds  and  able-bodied  beggars  \  it  ad- 
in  it  ted  deserted  children,  vagrants,  prostitutes,  lu- 
natics, or  idiots,  and  infirm  poor,  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portions of  respectively  1,  11,  10,  40,  and  100;  and 
it  was  placed  under  the  management  of  tbe  mayors, 
sheriffs,  recorder,  and  other  justices  of  the  county 
of  the  city,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  represen- 
tatives or  tbe  county  in  parliament,  the  county  jus- 
tices, and  persons  contributing  a  donation  of  £20, 
or  annual  subscription  of  £3,  to  tbe  funds. — A  work- 
house has  been  erected  under  tbe  Poor-law  act,  on 
the  high  grounds  of  tbe  city's  southern  outskirts  ; 
but  it  will  be  more  suitably  noticed  in  the  section  on 
tbe  Poor-law  union  of  Waterford. — A  fever  hospital 
was  erected  in  Waterford  in  1799,  and  was  the  first 
institution  of  its  class  in  Ireland,  and  tbe  second  in 
tbe  empire;  the  original  building  was  a  small  house 
on  St.  John's  Hill ;  when  the  funds  increased,  the 
present  edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  200  pa- 
tients, was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  ;  during  the 
prevalence  of  fever  in  1816  and  1817,  so  many  as 
500  patients  were  frequently  packed  simultaneously 
within  its  walls ;  the  institution  is  admirably  con- 
ducted, and  possesses  every  appliance  which  the  in- 
genuity of  man  can  devise  for  promoting  the  com- 
fort and  recovery  of  patients ;  it  is  placed  under  tbe 
management  of  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  recorder,  and 
justices  of  the  city;  it  serves  nominally  for  the  city 
tuid  for  the  county  at  large,  but  really  receives  few 
patients  from  tbe  western  half  of  the  comity ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  received  £687  17s.  8d.,  expended 
£673  8*.,  and  admitted  493  patients. — The  Leper 
Hospital,  now  and  for  a  long  period  past,  practically 
serving  as  tbe  county  infirmary  of  Waterford,  was 
founded  and  endowed  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  for  lepers,  by  King  John  ;  a  particular  ward 
of  it,  set  apart  for  incurable  lepers,  was  subsequently 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  La  Poer  or  Waterford 
family ;  it  received,  in  particular  from  King  John,  an 
endowment  of  the  lands  of  Leperstown,  in  tbe  bar- 
ony of  Gualtier,  the  lands  of  Poleberry  without  8t. 
John's  gate,  and  various  property  in  tbe  parish  of 
St.  Stephen's ;  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
corporation  of  the  city,  alleging  that  the  funds  were 
designed  only  for  lepers,  and  that  no  lepers  any 
longer  existed,  shut  up  the  bouse;  a  legal  decree 
was  eventually  obtained  requiring  tbe  corporation  to 
employ  tbe  funds  in  relieving  tbe  sick  and  maimed 
poor ;  during  some  time,  an  annua)  allowance  was 
made  for  the  relief  of  50  indigent  persons,  but  after- 
wards an  infirmary  was  established  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick  and  the  maimed,  and  finally  the  present 
magnificent,  commodious,  and  useful  hospital  was 
erected  in  tbe  suburbs.  "  This,"  says  the  official 
report  of  1841,  "is  a  noble  institution,  capable  of 
containing  180  beds.  Its  funds  are  altogether  derived 
from  estates  which  are  vested  in  trustees  elected  by 
the  corportion  of  Waterford.  The  annual  rental  is 
about  £1,000.  This  sum  is  at  present  nearly  all 
expended  in  the  support  of  such  patients  a*  are  usu- 
ally admitted  into  infirmaries.  The  management  is 
in  a  master  who  receives  no  salury.  The  hospital 
is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  fit  objects  residing  in 
the  city  or  liberties  of  Waterford.  Severe  casual- 
ties  are  always  admitted  bv  the  surgeons  ;  all  other 
i  on  tbe  order  of  the  master,  to  whom  a  petition 


Is  sent,  signed  by  any  two  respectable  householder*,, 
stating  that  the  patient  resides  in  the  city ;  to  this  a 
medical  certificate  must  be  annexed.  All  thus  ad- 
mitted are  free  of  expense,  but  tbe  master  admit* 
at  his  discretion  patients  from  anvpartof  the  county 
of  Waterford,  or  strangers,  on'  being  guaranteed  » 
payment  of  Is,  2d,  per  day,  whilst  each  remains  in 
the  house.  The  number  so  accommodated  is  very 
limited.  In  the  year  1840,  516  patients  were  re- 
ceived i  of  these,  498  were  residents  of  the  city  and 
liberties ;  only  17  were  admitted  on  payment."— 
The  district  lunatic  asylum  in  Waterford  serves  only 
for  Waterford  city  and  county  ;  it  waa  originally 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  100  patients,  and  wa* 
afterward*  enlarged  for  the  additional  accommoda- 
tion of  23;  it  cost,  during  the  year  1843,  £2, 108  8s. 
2d.;  it  contained,  on  Jan.  I,  1843,  52  male  patient* 
and  63  female  patients,  and  admitted,  during  1843, 
28  male  patients  and  21  female  patients, — of  whom, 
previous  to  Jan.  1,  1844,  17  males  and  18  females 
were  dismissed  cured,  1  male  was  dismissed  incur- 
able, 7  males  and  2  females  died  ;  and  it  contained, 
on  Jan.  1,  1844,  65  male  and  54  female  patients, — 
of  whom  16  males  and  10  females  were  idiots,  1  male 
was  epileptic,  36  males  and  23  females  suffered  under 
curable  mania,  and  12  males  and  21  females  suffered 
under  incurable  mania.— The  Lying-in  Charity  was 
instituted  for  the  relief  of  poor  women  at  their  own 
bouses,  and  for  supplying  them  with  medicine,  medi- 
cal advice,  and  such  articles  as  tbeir  peculiar  situa- 
tion might  require ;  but,  during  several  years  preced- 
ing 1824,  its  funds  were  inadequate  for  the  relief  of 
one-fourth  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  assistance. 
— The  Fanning  Institution  waa  established  in  1843, 
for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  industrious 
inhabitants,  who,  in  consequence  of  infirmities  in 
body  or  disappointments  in  trade,  are  rendered  un- 
able to  support  themselves. — The  Stranger's  Friend 
Society  was  established  upwards  of  20  years  ago,  to 
relieve  persons  labouring  under  temporary  distress, 
and  to  advance  money  to  carry  them  to  their  respec- 
tive homes. — Some  alms-houses  exist  for  the  relief 
of  Roman  Catholics. — A  mendicity  society  was  es- 
tablished in  tbe  city  in  1800,  expended  upwards  of 
£1,000  during  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  afforded 
relief  to  1,300  persons  during  that  year  and  tbe  two 
following  years,  and  greatly  abated  the  nuisance 
which  previously  prevailed  of  the  infesting  of  the 
streets  with  beggars, — principally  strangers)  but  this 
institution  has,  of  course,  become  completely  super- 
seded by  the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law. — An  annual 
sum  of  about  £320  Irish,  arising  from  a  perpetual 
rent-charge,  was  bequeathed  for  charitable  purposes, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Dowries,  in  trust  to  the  bishop,  dean, 
and  chapter  of  Waterford  ;  an  additional  sum  of  £100 
a-year  was  bequeathed  for  similar  purposes,  and  in 
tbe  same  manner,  by  Dr.  Downes;  and  also  two 
sums  amounting  to  about  £80  Irish  a-year,  were  be- 
queathed for  charitable  purposes,  by  either  Dr.  or 
Mrs.  Downes,  or  by  both — A  sum  of  £2,609  Irish 
was  bequeathed  for  various  charitable  purposes  by 
Dishop  Choncvix  ;  and  interest  is  paid  on  this  sum, 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  by  the  corporation  of  the 
city  to  the  bisbop  of  Waterford. — A  sum  of  £1,200 
Irish  was  bequeathed  by  Alderman  Myles,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  bread  to  tbe  poor  ;  and  the  ititerest  upon 
it  is  paid  by  tbe  corporation  of  the  city,  and  managed 
for  behoof  of  the  poor  by  a  descendant  of  the  donor. 
— The  sum  of  £500  Irish  was  left  by  Col.  William 
Alcock  for  preaching  sermons ;  and  the  interest  upon 
it  is  paid  by  the  coiporatiou  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent., 
and  was  received,  in  1&T3,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 

Alcock  The  sum  of  £100  Irish  was  left  by  Minard 

Christian  for  clothing  6  poor  persons;  and  the  in- 
terest upon  it,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  is  received 
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and  applied  by  the  mayor.— Mrs.  Burchill's  Hospital 
is  a  private  foundation  and  endowment,  under  the 

—'lhe  rWairfoiaUB^ch°of  the^rk  ToSaTbrtil 
nence  Society,  was  established,  as  its  name  implies 
for  checking'  and  abolishing  tbe  evils  of  intemperance. 
— A  charitable  loan  fund  was  originally  established 
in  Waterford.  by  Archdeacon  Fleury  and  Mr.  Hobbs, 
in  January,  1768;  and  from  that  date  till  the  year 
18*24,  it  lent  free  of  interest,  from  u  capital  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds  which  arose  from  tbe  produce  of  a 
small  Harmonic  Society — the  sum  of  X32,ti(>l)  15a. 
Id.  to  14,173  persons.  In  1843,  tbe  present  loan 
fund  possessed  a  capital  of  £2,890,  and  belonged  to 
37  proprietors ;  and,  during  that  year,  it  circulated 
£13,467  in  2,024  loans,  realised  a  nett  profit  of  £154 
4s.  3d.,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £40. 
— A  dispensary  was  established  in  Waterford  in  the 
year  1786;  and  it  served,  for  some  time,  also  as  a 
small  fever-hospital.  The  present  dispensary  sup- 
plies  medicine  and  medical  advice  to  a  district  con- 
taining a  pop.  of  28,821 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £144  16s.,  and  admiiustered  to  8,500  patients. 
— The  Convent  of  tbe  Sisters  of  Charity  is  situated 
and  was  established  in  1841,  fur  tbe 


in  Lady's  Lane, 
relief  of  the  de 


destitute  and  infirm  poor  of  the  city, 
and  is  supported  principally  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. 

Public  School*.] — Dr.  Graham's  school,  usually 
called  the  Waterford  school,  is  under  the  patronage 
of  tbe  corporation,  and  educates  free  of  charge  4  boys 
whom  thev  nominate ;  and  the  master  receives  a 
salary  of  £100  Irish  a-year,  partly  out  of  a  bequest 
of  Bishop  Milles,  and  partly  out  of  the  corporation's 
funds, — and  he  must  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  has  the  appointment  of  lecturer 
of  St.  Olave  s— Bishop  Fov's  School,  usually  called 
the  Blue  School,  was  founded,  in  1707,  for  the  edu- 
cation for  trades  of  boys  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  ;  an  Act  of  1  George  II.  sanctioned  the 
original  purposes  of  the  bequest,  and  an  Act  of  the 
year  1808,  authorised  the  bishop,  the  dean,  and  the 
mayor  of  Waterford,  as  trustees  of  the  charity,  to 
further  the  spirit  of  the  testator's  intentions  by  lodg- 
ing and  boarding  boys,  as  well  as  by  educating  them  ; 
and  the  income  of  the  institution  now  amounts  to 
about  £1,300  a-year,  or,  after  paying  tbe  head-rents, 
about  £1,200.  The  original  school  was  situated  in 
the  city ;  but  this  being  totally  inadequate  to  embrace 
the  new  purposes  of  a  boarding-house  sanctioned  by 
the  Act  of  I8UK,  u  new  and  spacious  structure  was 
purchased  at  Grants  town,  amidst  attached  grounds 
of  16  or  17  acres  in  area,  about  1$  mile  from  the 
city,  at  the  cost  of  about  £3,100;  and  large  and  im- 
portant additions  were  made  previous  to  1833,  at 
tbe  cost  probably  of  upwards  of  £3,000.  The  build- 
ing,  or  rather  group  of  buildings,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  very  large  and  commodious,  but  makes  no  claim 
to  architectural  beauty,  and  even  presents  a  clumsy 
and  unsightly  appearance.  Tbe  bishop  possesses 
tbe  sole  ultimate  power  of  admitting  boys  to  the 
institution;  but  tbe  mayor,  the  sheriffs,  and  any 
three  aldermen,  exercise  a  very  influential  power  of 
recommendation.  Between  50  and  60  boys  are  usu- 
ally boarded  and  educated  simultaneously  in  the 
school ;  they  receive  good  and  sufficient  food,  decent 
a; id  comfortable  clothing,  and  sound  and  efficient  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and 
between  12  and  20  are  apprenticed  in  the  course  of 
everv  vear, — and  an  apprentice  fee  is  given  with  each 
of  £8."—The  Girls'  Blue  School  is  situated  in  Lady 
Lane,  and  was  built  in  1740,  at  the  cost  of  £750; 
and,  though  plain  and  rather  gloomy,  it  sufficiently 
suits  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  was  I 
built  at  the  private  cost  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  and  J 


endowed  with  £0Of)  from  Sir  John  Maaon,  Johs 
Mason,  Esq.,  and  Sarah  Mason  ;  and,  in  1784,  it  re- 
ceived a  further  endowment  of  £1,000  from  a  V*. 
quest  of  Counsellor  Alcock.  When  first  establish 
it  clothed  and  instructed  30  girls  till  they  were  a)4< 
to  go  to  service ;  and  now  it  grat  uitously  educate 
about  the  same  number,  affords  annual  premium?  of 
clothing  to  the  most  deserving,  mid  furnishes  appren- 
tice fees  to  tbe  best  conducted  on  their  leaving  tbe 
institution. — The  Charter  School  at  Killoteran  v*» 
built  in  1744,  and  endowed  by  tbe  corporation  of 
Waterford  with  26  acres  of  land.  Tbe  princifoi 
building  includes  a  school-room  of  30  feet  by  21,  two 
lofty  and  well -ventilated  dormitories  of  the  saim 
extent  as  tbe  school-room,  and  apartments  for  the 
master  and  the  usher.  A  small  and  well-rentila'ed 
infirmary,  with  a  room  of  recovery,  stands  detached 
from  the  main  building.  The  establishment  is  situ- 
ated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  is  approached  by  a  Ions 
avenue,  shaded  with  trees.  The  number  of  pupils 
is  about  50 ;  and  the  annual  expenditure  varies  from 

£700  to  £800  "In  the  schools  established  fir 

Edmund  Rice,  Esq.,  for  the  education  of  poor  Ro- 
man Catholic  children,"  said  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Ryland, 
in  1824,  "  we  have  a  splendid  instance  of  the  most 
exalted  generosity.  This  gentleman  having,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  acquired  an  independent  fortune 
by  commercial  pursuits,  withdrew  himself  from  puf>- 
lic  engagements ;  and  being  strongly  impressed  with 
tbe  necessity  of  giving  to  the  lower  orders  a  religion* 
education,  be  devoted  bis  time,  his  talents,  and  bi> 
fortune,  to  erect  and  endow  schools  for  their  u>r. 
Amongst  a  distressed  and  unemployed  population, 
whose  religious  opinions  militate  against  the  system 
of  education  offered  them  by  their  Protestant  breth- 
ren, these  schools  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit , 
they  have  already  impressed  upon  tbe  lower  clasps 
a  character  which  hitherto  was  unknown  to  them; 


and  in  tbe  number  of  intelligent  and  respectable 
tradesmen,  clerks,  and  servants,  which  tbey  have 
sent  forth,  bear  tbe  most  unquestionable  testimony 
to  the  public  services  of  Edmund  Rice.  In  the 
schools  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rice,  there 
are  nearly  nine  hundred  bovs.  The  teachers  arc 
young  men,  who,  from  religious  motives,  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and 
who  act  without  reward.  The  principal  female 
school  is  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  the  Presentation 
Convent,  who  instruct  gratuitously  four  hundred 
girls.  There  is  also  a  boarding-school  at  tbe  lTr>u- 
line  Convent  on  the  Newtown  road— a  short  distance 
from  which  a  school  has  recently  been  established 
for  the  gratuitious  education  of  poor  females."  Mr. 
Rice  was  a  monk  ;  and,  though  unquestionably  cort- 
scientious  as  well  as  munificent,  in  the  founding  of 
his  schools,  he  unhappily  rendered  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal character  so  very  prominent  that  tbey  are  in  tbe 
broadest  manner,  in  both  spirit  and  design,  Roman 
Catholic.  His  schools  for  boys  were  founded  in 
1803,  bear  the  name  of  Mount  Sion  schools,  and  are 
under  the  care  of  the  monastic  community  called 
"the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  schools.' — The 
Protestant  Orphan  House,  for  tbe  lodging,  clothing, 
educating,  and  apprenticing  of  Protestant  orphan 
children  of  both  sexes,  was  established  in  1818;  aid 
its  buildings  were  subsequently  erected  at  Gad'* 
Rock,  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  and  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  50  orphans. — The  Catholic  Orphan 
House,  for  the  protection,  support,  education,  arid 
apprenticing  of  tbe  orphan  children  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics, is  situated  in  John-street — An  infant  school 
is  situated  in  Lady's  Lane,  and  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  committee.  — The  Waterford  Com- 
mercial school  was  established  in  1833,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  every  class  of  Protestants,  and  i*  supjajrUd 
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principally  by  voluntary  contributions  The  Me- 

rhanicV  Institute  meet*  in  the  room  of  the  Court  of 
Conscience  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  has  occasional 

lectures  delivered  there  during  winter  St.  John's 

College  is  one  of  the  nine  or  ten  seminaries  which 
exist  in  Ireland  for  training  young  men  to  become 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  ;  it  is  under  the  natron- 
age  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore  ;  and  its  affairs  are  conducted  by  a  president 
und  professor  of  dogmatic  theology,  a  professor  of 
moral  theology,  a  professor  of  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  a  professor  of  humanity,  a  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  a 
professor  of  Irish. 

Bridget.] — A  wooden  bridge  is  conjectured,  but 
on  no  good  authority,  to  have  been  anciently  con* 
structed  at  Waterford  by  the  Danes ;  and  if  it  ever 
existed,  it  must  have  soon  been  swept  away,  and  is 
unknown  to  record.  In  1770,  an  estimate  was  made 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Covey,  for  building  a  stone-bridge 
across  the  Suir  at  Waterford  ior  £96,745  18s.  6d. ; 
but  he  is  believed  to  have  greatly  under-estimated 
the  cost,  and  perhaps  even  the  practicability  of  the 
work.  He  proposed  to  erect  his  bridge  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  new  quay,  upon  an  artificial  bank  raised 
to  within  5  feet  of  low  water,  and  to  construct  it 
with  9  arches,  and  to  the  total  length  of  001  feet. 
The  present  great  timber-bridge,  so  prominent  and 
singular  a  feature  in  all  the  river  views  of  the  city, 
was  commenced  in  April  1793,  and  opened  for  car- 
riages in  January  1794;  it  was  constructed  of  Amer- 
ican oak,  by  Mr.  Lemuel  Cox,  a  native  of  Boston, 
in  America ;  it  measures  832  feet  in  length,  and  42 
feet  in  breadth  ;  it  has  40  sets  of  piers,  each  of  seven 
pieces,  besides  cut- waters;  the  longest  pile  driven 
was  70  feet ;  the  depth  at  low  water  37  feet,— and 
at  high  water  of  the  highest  spring  tide,  54  feet ;  the 
foot-passage  has  a  width  of  9  feet,  and  is  sashed  ; 
and  a  draw-bridge  exists  at  the  south  end  of  the 
bridge,  to  permit  the  transit  of  river-craft  to  Car- 
rick-on-Suir  and  Clonroel.  The  cost  of  the  structure 
was  £30,000,  including  £1,050  to  the  architect,  and 
-£13,000  for  the  ferry.  The  company  who  contri- 
buted the  cost  were  incorporated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  were  to  raise  the  capital  in  shares  of  £100 
each ;  but  the  actual  cost  fell  so  far  below  the  esti- 
mated cost,  that  thev  required  to  pay  only  £90  on 
each  debenture ;  and"  the  proceeds  of  the  pontage 
became  so  highly  remunerating,  that,  in  a  few  years, 
the  market  value  of  each  debenture  was  £170.  In 
tbe  year  1800,  the  tolls  produced  upwards  of  £2,800; 
in  1824,  tbey  let  for  £4,260 ;  and,  during  the  years 

preceding  1833.  they  averaged  about  £4.000  Three 

bridges  span  St.  John's. Pill  within  the  outskirts  of 
the  city ;  two  of  these,  called  John's  -  bridge  and 
William-street-bridge,  are  old ;  and  tbe  other,  called 
Catherines-bridge,  and  situated  near  the  old  abbey 
of  St.  Catherine,  is  modern. 

Other  Public  Building:]  — The  bishop's  palace 
presents  one  front  to  the  Mall,  and  another  to  the 
churchyard,  in  tbe  south  side  of  the  open  space 
around  the  cathedral ;  it  is  a  magnificent  building  of 
hewn  stone,  adorned  with  a  handsome  cornice ;  its 
front  toward  the  Mall  has  an  elegant  portico,  with 
of  the  Doric  order  ;  and  its  front  toward  the 
ral  has  the  doors,  window-cases,  and  coigne- 

of  plain  rustic  work  The  deanery  house, 

and  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  clergymen's 
widows,  are  also  situated  in  the  open  area  around 
the  cathedral.  Tbe  Utter  of  these—the  widows- 
house— occupies  the  site  of  the  palace  in  which  King 
John  resided  during  his  stay  in  Waterford  ;  and  con- 
sists of  a  neat  range  of  buildings,  with  two  returns, 
facing  the  grand  entrance  of  the  cathedral.  This 
structure  was  erected  in  1702,  by  Sir  John  Mason, 


as  executor  of  Dr.  Hugh  Gore,  who  became  bishop 
of  Waterford  and  Lismore  in  1666;  and  tbe  estab- 
lishment was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  £1,200  from 
that  prelate,  for  building  an  asylum  for  ten  poor 
ministers'  widows,  and  for  giving  to  each  an  annuity 
of  £10. — The  Custom-house  is  a  conspicuous  build- 
ing, situated  on  the  quay.  The  old  Custom-bouse 
and  the  Exchange  were  very  old  structures,  situated  x 
nearly  in  tbe  middle  of  the  quay,  and  continued  to  be 
in  use  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  when  tbey  became  ruinous,  and  were  taken 
down. — The  Town-ball  stands  on  the  Mall,  adja- 
cent to  the  bishop's  palace,  commands  a  view  of  the 
Suir,  contains  a  public  hall  or  exchange,  and  a  ball- 
room, and  possesses  a  facade  which  has  been  ad- 
mired for  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  and  tbe 
simplicity  of  its  style.  "  The  principal  entrance 
opens  into  tbe  public  ball,  or  exchange,  which  was 
formerly  the  resort  of  merchants,  who 
here  to  make  contracts  and 


cial  business ;  a  curious  looking  antique,  somewhat 
resembling  a  nail  in  form,  and  about  4  feet  high, 
stood  in  the  old  exchange ;  bargains  were  conduced 
by  laying  the  stipulated  money  upon  this  stand  or 


nail,  hence  the  origin  of  the  saying,  *  to  pay  down 
upon  the  nail.' " — The  market-house  was  built  about 
25  years  ago,  upon  a  site  immediately  adjoining  tbe 
river ;  and,  though  commodious,  well-arranged,  and 
in  all  respects  suitable  for  trade,  it  so  breaks  tbe 
line  of  the  quay,  and  obstructs  the  continuity  of 
home-views  of  the  Suir,  as  to  be  a  decided  nuisance 
in  the  estimation  of  every  person  of  taste.— The 
fish-house  was  built  on  the  same  principle  of  sacri- 
ficing taste  and  beauty  to  convenience  as  the  market- 
house  ;  and,  though  a  neat  enough  building,  was  no 

sooner  erected  than  it  was  felt  to  be  a  nuisance  

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  incorporated  by 
charter  in  1815,  and  is  situated  in  King-street ;  its 
building  is  large  and  commodious ;  and,  under  tbe 
same  roof  with  it,  are  the  office  of  the  Harbour 
Commissioners,  tbe  pilot  -  office,  tbe  public  news- 
room, the  library  belonging  to  the  Waterford  Insti- 
tution, and  tbe  savings  bank. — Tbe  Waterford  In- 
stitution was  established  near  the  close  of  1820;  it 
has  a  reading-room,  a  news-room,  a  small  museum, 
and  a  well-selected  library ;  its  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-pre- 
sident, a  treasurer,  and  seven  members;  and  its  con- 
stituency are  proprietors  who  have  paid  at  entrance 
£10  10s.,  and  pay  annually  £1  Is.,  and  subscribers 

who  pay  annually  £2  2s  The  court-house,  and  the 

city  and  county  gaols,  occupy  a  considerable  area, 
facing  Gaol-street  on  the  west,  and  Patrick-street 
and  Bally bricken- Green  on  tbe  south,  and  imme- 
diately  adjoining  the  spot  on  which  St.  Patrick's 
gate  formerly  stood.  Tbe  court-house  was  designed 
and  erected  by  James  Gandon,  Esq.,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  Howard  ; 
it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  whole  range  of  county 
buildings,  and,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  range, 
has  a  handsome  front,  faced  with  granite ;  and  its 
entrance  opens  into  a  hall,  whence  are  seen  the  in- 
teriors of  the  county  and  tbe  city  courts,  well-lighted, 
and  tolerably  well-arranged,  but  too  contracted  to 
afford  suitable  accommodation  for  tbe  public. — Tbe 
county  gaol,  though  erected  only  about  25  years  ago, 
is  by  no  means  sufficiently  commodious ;  yet  it  is 
conducted  under  highly  creditable  management,  and 
is  prevented  from  the  adoption  of  the  most  modern 
improvements  in  prison  discipline,  by  a  more  minute 
classification,  or  by  total  separation,  only  from  the 
want  of  adequate  accommodation.  The  grand  jury, 
however,  are  understood  to  have  all  but  resolved, 
if  the  separate  system  shall  prove  as  excellent  as 
expected,  to  erect  a  new  gaol  in  order  to  its  com- 
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1>lcte  adoption ;  and  the  general  prison-inspector,  in 
lis  official  report  published  in  1844,  says,  "  I  ven- 
ture  to  suggest  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  a 
great  improvement  at  a  very  moderate  expenditure, 
which  will  bring  the  separation  principle  as  nearly 
into  operation  as  possible,  without  a  new  gaol.  I 
have  already  recommended  it  in  the  county  of  Lim- 
-  erick  and  county  Kerry  gaols,  and  it  is  now  com- 
menced in  each  with  advantage,  via.: — erecting 
sheds  in  each  of  the  large  yards,  divided  into  large 
stalls  for  separate  work  of  individuals,  and  heated 
by  a  pipe  from  an  Arnott  stove  at  the  end  of  the 
shed.  In  this  way  can  almost  every  prisoner  be  em- 
ployed separately  ali  day,  and  receive  instruction 
under  perfect  inspection,  and  at  night  proceed  to  his 
separate  cell,  as  there  are  sufficient  in  this  gaol." 
The  number  of  cells  in  the  gaol  is  83 ;  and  there  are 
m  \  other  dormitories,  containing  12  beds.  In  1843, 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  75  .  the  inaxi- 
luuin  number  was  04;  the  total  number,  including 
debtors,  was  349 ;  the  number  of  recommitals  was 
31 ;  and  the  total  expenditure  was  £1.387  15s.  Id. 
— The  city  gaol,  though  a  comparatively  modem 
structure,  is  also  quite  destitute  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  the  separation  system,  yet  might  be  fully  invested 
with  that  capacity  at  an  expense  of  from  £1,000  to 
£2,000 ;  but,  so  far  as  its  accommodation  permits, 
it  is  a  well-managed  establishment,  and  the  city  au- 
thorities were  officially  reported,  in  1844,  to  be  con- 
templating the  consolidation  of  it  with  the  county 
gaol, — a  measure  which,  on  the  assumption  of  a  new 
gaol  for  the  county  being  built,  or  even  of  the  two 
existing  gaols  being  fused  into  each  other  and  jointly 
enlarged,  would  be  a  very  great  improvement.  The 
city  gaol  contains  14  cells,  4  day-rooms,  4  yards, 
a  chapel,  a  kitchen,  and  an  hospital.  This  gaol  is 
used  oidy  for  male  prisoners,  the  house  of  correction 
being  used  for  all  female  prisoners  ;  and,  in  1843.  the 
average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  and  in  the 
house  of  correction  was  35 ;  the  maximum  number 
was  02 ;  the  total  number,  including  debtors,  was 
756 ;  the  number  of  recommitals  was  17  ;  and  the 

total  expenditure  was  £754  14s.  Id  The  house  of 

correction  or  penitentiary  is  situated  in  the  suburbs, 
and  was  built  in  1820.  at  the  cost  of  £4.990.  "  It 
seems  to  have  been  erected  on  the  plan  of  the  Bury 
gaol.  An  exterior  wall  surrounds  a  quadrangular 
-ji.xv  of  considerable  extent,  at  one  extremity  of 
which  is  placed  the  governor's  house,  having  the 
cells  ranged  in  a  semicircle  round  it.  At  the  rear  of 
the  cells,  and  within  the  walls,  are  gardens  and 
ground  where  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  labour." 
This  prison,  as  already  noticed,  is  now  used  only  for 
female  prisoners  of  the  city;  it  contains  41  small 
cells  ana  under  cells,  4  day-rooms,  4  yards,  a  kitchen, 
and  a  tread-wheel ;  but  it  is  altogether  unsuited  to 
modern  prison  discipline;  and,  unless  it  could  be 
made  occasionally  available  for  some  class  of  prison- 
ers in  the  event  of  the  union  of  the  county  and  the 

city  gaols,  it  ought  to  be  abolished  The  only  other 

noticeable  public  buildings  are  the  artillery  and  the 
infantry  barracks,— the  latter  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  regiment. 

Tltt  Harbour. ] — We  reserve  a  topographical  view 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Suir,  usually  called  Waterford 
Harbour,  as  the  subject  of  a  brief  separate  article ; 
and  restrict  ourselves,  in  the  present  section,  to  a 
notice  of  the  mere  navigable  capacities  of  that  estu- 
ary up  to  Waterford  bridge.  The  north  side  of  most 
of  the  esplanade  or  terrace  called  the  Quay,  is  literally 
a  quay  or  series  of  wharves ;  and  admits  vessels  of  nearly 
800  tons  burden, — so  that  military  stores,  cavalry, 
and  large  cargoes  of  live  stock,  can,  with  the  utmost 
iscility.  be  embarked.  The  depth  of  the  Suir  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  quay,  varies  from  20  to  65  feet 


at  low  water,  and  from  37  to  82  feet  at  high  water, 
of  the  greatest  spring-tides.    '*  It  was  long  a  source 
of  regret,"  said  the  Rev.  R.  H.  U viand  ia  1824. 
"  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  removal  of 
the  fords  or  banks  which  had  almost  blocked  up  the 
entrance  to  the  quay  of  Waterford.  to  the  great  pre 
judice  of  the  trade  of  the  city ;  of  late  years  this 
business  has  been  attended  to  with  a  surer**  which 
is  highly  creditable  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  On 
the  20th  June,  1816.  the  royal  assent  was  given  to 
an  Act  of  parliament  for  1  deepening,  cleansing,  and 
improving  such  parts  of  the  river  Suir  as  constitute 
the  port  and  harbour  of  Waterford,  between  Bilberry 
Rock  and  Hook  Tower,  including  St.  Catherine », 
commonly  called  St.  John's  Fill,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  pilot-office  and  ballast-office  in  the  said 
city  of  Waterford.'    The  grand  object  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  this  Act  was  to  take 
measures  for  enlarging  the  channel,  which  had  already 
been  commenced  through  the  fords,  so  as  to  make 
it  210  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep.    This  great  un- 
dertaking is  now  nearly  completed :  when  finished, 
the  expense  will  be  about  £22,000,  of  which  govern- 
ment has  already  granted  £14.588.    The  depth  of 
water  now  in  the  channel,  at  the  fords,  is  21  feet  at 
high  spring- tides,  and  17  at  neap-tides.  Vessel* 
drawing  18  feet  can  clear  the  fords  at  four  hours 
flood-tide.    In  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
channel,  through  the  upper  and  lower  fords,  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  have  materially  improved 
that  most  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  called 
the  King's  Channel,  by  placing  therein  and  along  its 
verge  mooring  and  warping  buoys,  perches,  rings 
chains,  and  posts.    Th*s  improvement  of  the  King's 
Channel,  where  vessels  of  the  largest  class  can  now, 
at  all  times  of  tide,  have  a  superabundance  of  water, 
added  to  the  cut  of  210  feet  through  the  fords,  h»* 
removed  all  those  impediments  to  the  trade  up  to 
the  city  of  Wateiford  so  frequently  complained  of  by 
navigators.     We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the^r 
Secretary,  Mr.  Browurigg,  for  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  of  tonnage-duty,  ballast,  and  pilot- 
age, as  well  as  for  the  improved  rules  and  regulations 
which  they  have  adopted,  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  frauds  being  practised  upon 
masters  of  vessels  frequenting  the  port  of  Watertbrd 
— practices  which  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Act  into  this  port. 
The  Commissioners  have  likewise  been  instrumental 
in  the  erection  of  beacon -towers  at  Browns  town 
Head  and  Newtown  Heads ;  and  after  repeated  soli- 
citations, have  at  length  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
establishment  of  a  floating  light  near  the  Saltees,  by 
which  two  objects,  the  hitherto  frequent  loss  of  lives 
and  property,  will  at  once  be  prevented."  The  Com- 
missioners consist  of  7  menil>ers  of  the  corporation 
of  Waterford,  12  members  of  the  Waterford  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  5  gentlemen  of  Clonmel. 
Their  income,  during  three  years  ending  in  1833, 
averaged  about  £6,000  a- year ;  and  it  is  expended 
judiciously,  and  greatly  to  the  public  advantage. 
So  large  an  item  of  the  income  as  about  £3,600  or 
£3, SOU  is  derived  from  pilotage ;  and  the  whole  of 
this  is  expended  in  the  pilot  establishment.  Tbe 
Board  meet  monthly,  and  a  committee  of  them 
weekly,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Shipping  and  Commerce.)— The  vessels  registered 
at  the  port  on  Dec.  31,  1843.  comprised  52  soi lire- 
vessels,  each  under  50  tons,  and  aggregately  of  1  .'.Tti 
tons;  116  sailing- vessels,  each  upwards  of  50  to»>. 
and  aggregately  of  18,292  tons;  and  4  steam-vesseU, 
each  upwards  of  50  tons,  and  aggregately  of  99U  ton*. 
During  the  year  1843,  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  which  cleared  coastwise  were  1,059  sailn,;- 
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vessels,  of  82,81 8  tons,  and  2 1 0  steam-vessels,  of 47,961 
tons ;  those  which  entered  coastwise  were  1,210  sail- 
ing-vessels, of  101, 187  tons,  and  204  steam- vessels,  of 
46,470  tons;  those  which  cleared  for  the  colonies 
were  39  sailing-vessels,  of  9,729  tons;  those  which 
entered  from  the  colonies  were  47  sailing-vessels,  of 
10,625  tons;  those  which  cleared  for  foreign  ports 
were  4  British  vessels,  of  356  tons,  and  8  foreign 
vessels  of  479  tons ;  and  those  which  entered  from 
foreign  ports,  were  11  British  vessels,  of  1,193  tons, 
and  4  foreign  vessels,  of  708  tons.  The  amount  of 
custom-house  duties  in  1836  was  £137,126.  The 
exports  in  1835  amounted  in  estimated  value  to 
£1,821,245;  and  their  principal  items  were  corn, 

meal,  and  flour,  £776,627  provisions,  £712.617, 

— swine,  £132,469,— miscellaneous  goods,  £77,700, 
— cows  and  oxen,  £52,910,— cepper  ore,  £21,200, 
—beer,  £16.999,— sheep,8, 991,— horses,  £3,472,— 
feathers,  £6,240, — cotton  manufactures,  £4,505, — 
and  potatoes,  £2,000.  The  imports  in  1835  amount- 
ed En  estimated  value  to  £1,274, 154  ;  and  their  prin- 
pal  items  were  cotton  manufactures,  £380,600, — 
wool,  £266,980,— tobacco,  £  102,900,— foreign  sugar, 
£76,071, — miscellaneous  goods,  £74,500. — coals, 
culm,  and  cinders,  £64,630,— Irish  spirits,  £49.590, 

—British  refined  sugar,  £42,000  tallow.  £33,000, 

—British  spirits,  £25,850,— hides,  £26,110,— tea, 
£35,466,— herrings  and  other  fish,  £14,000,— wool- 
len manufactures,  £14820,  —  unwrought  iron, — 
£4,700,— lead,  £3,200,— slates  and  stones,  £2,000, 
hops,  £9,400,— cotton  yarn,  £2,712,— salt,  £1,266, 
—flax  seed,  £5,600,  — wines,  £5,750,—  rum  and 
other  foreign  spirits,  £3,000,— leather,  £1,055, — 
haberdashery  and  apparel,  £7,280, — wrought  iron 
and  hardware,  £8,582, — machinery  and  mill-work, 
£5,500,— and  glass  and  earthenware,  £3,822.  The 
estimated  amount  of  inland  carriage  to  the  town  con- 
sists of  110,000  tons  for  exportation,  21,750  tons  of 
agricultural  produce  for  local  consumption  as  food, 
1,700  tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  the  local  use 
of  breweries  and  distilleries,  600  tons  of  exciseable 
goods  not  received  by  direct  importation,  and  21,750 
tons  of  stone,  lime,  turf,  and  other  heavy  and  bulky 
articles;  and  the  estimated  amount  of  inland  car- 
riage to  the  town  consist*  of  28,300  tons  of  imported 
goods,  3,000  tons  of  produce  of  breweries  and  distil- 
leries, and  48,700  tons  of  coals,  manure,  and  other 
heavy  and  bulky  articles.  The  principal  traffic  from 
the  port  is  carried  on  in  steamers  of  a  superior  class, 
sailing  several  times  a- week  to  Liverpool  and  Bris- 
tol, and  in  a  daily  government  steam-packet  from 
Dunmore  to  Mil  ford-  Haven.  "  We  are  indebted," 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland,  "  to  two  of  our  chief 
magistrates  for  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
trade  of  Waterford.  According  to  an  ancient  MS., 
*  In  1695,  when  Richard  Christmas,  Esq.,  was  mayor, 
he  exerted  himself  very  much,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Mason,  Esq.,  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
citizens.  One  measure  was  resorted  to  which  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect, — admitting  traders  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  from  all  parts,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  This  was  determined  on  in  two  separate  Acts 
of  Council,  dated  the  llth  September,  1704,  and 
26th  February,  1705.  In  consequence  of  this  en- 
couragement, several  merchants  from  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  elsewhere,  came  and 
settled  in  Waterford;  bouses  were  repaired,  ships 
built,  trade  began  to  flourish.'  These  exertions 
-were  followed  up  by  Mr.  Mason  on  his  succeeding 
to  the  mayoralty  in  1696.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
same  manuscript,— '  the  houses  were  in  ruins,  the 
streets  uneven,  full  of  rubbish  and  dunghills.  He 
caused  those  nuisances  to  be  removed,  the  high  roads 
leading  to  the  city  to  be  levelled  and  new  paved,  and 
bridge*  made  in  many  places  of  the  said  roads,  to 
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carry  off  the  sloughs  and  stiperflur 
murn '  (the  writer  continues)  '  tk 
pattern  for  the  whole  kingdom."* 

Manu  facture*  and  Trade."]— A  brisk  trade  in  cattle 
and  butter  was,  at  an  early  period,  carried  on  with  the 
English  colonies  and  with  Spain ;  but  it  was  eventually 
destroyed,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  establish- 
ment of  close  commercial  relations  between  the 
Invest  Indies  and  America.  Cheese,  made  from 
skimmed  milk,  and  called  Mullahawn,  was  formerly 
an  article  of  export  from  Waterford ;  but  it  was  so 
hard  that  a  hatchet  was  required  to  cut  it,  and  it 
could  scarcely  keep  in  favour  during  the  advance  of 
the  age  of  luxury.  Salt  was  formerly  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities ;  but  it  has  been  superseded  by 
the  rock  salt  of  England.  A  manufacture  of  woad, 
for  the  use  of  dyers,  formerly  made  some  figure ;  but 
has  long  been  discontinued.  The  manufacture  of  a 
narrow  woollen  stuff  was  so  considerable  that  the 
article  circulated  over  most  of  Ireland,  and  was  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  and  was  sold  in  a  hall  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  itself,  in  Michael-street,  opposite 
New-street;  but  this,  too,  has  almost  totally  dis- 
appeared. The  craftsmen  called  hammermen  had 
also  a  special  hall ;  and  they  sold  their  plate  only 
about  30  years  ago.  A  manufacture  of  various  art!, 
cles  of  cutlery  and  japan-ware  was  established,  pro- 
bably about  half  a  century  ago,  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Wyae,  who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  a 
windmill  and  a  fine  corn-mill ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
died  with  its  founder.  The  linen  manufacture  was 
introduced  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who 
established  a  factory  and  two  bleach ing-greens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  brought  weavers  from 
the  north  of  Ireland ;  yet,  in  spite  of  its  so  far  suc- 
ceeding that  the  thread  produced  by  it  was  cele- 
brated all  over  Ireland,  it  eventually  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  became  totally  extinct.  A  bottle  manufac- 
tory was  erected  nearly  opposite  Ballycarret,  but 
failed,  and  went  to  decay.  A  glass  manufactory 
was  established  in  1783 ;  it  employed,  about  20  years 
ago,  70  persons  weekly;  and  it  continues  to  the  pre- 
sent day  to  make  a  prominent  figure  in  the  city's 
productive  industry.  Two  ordinary  distilleries  were 
erected,  and  went  to  decay ;  and  a  small  rectifying 
distillery  was  afterwards  established  in  Thomas- 
street.  The  making  of  bter  and  porter  was,  a  con- 
siderable period  ago,  brought  to  such  perfection  as 
to  sepersede  the  importation  of  malt  liquors  from 
England.  A  manufacture  of  glue  was  so  successful 
as  to  export  large  quantities  to  England ;  but  it  even- 
tually failed.  A  starch  and  blue  manufactory  was 
established  by  the  Messrs.  White,  and  also  two 
foundries,  and  they  continue  to  prosper.  Several 
flour-mills  are  at  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
A  Large  and  excellent  ship-yard,  with  a  patent  slip, 
has,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  established  on 
the  Ferrybank  side  of  the  Suir  ;  and  it  possesses  con- 
siderable celebrity,  both  for  the  facility  with  which 
old  ships  are  repaired,  and  for  the  soundness  and  beauty 
with  which  new  ships  are  built.  The  steam-engines 
at  work  within  the  city,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, in  1838,  were  one  of  10  horse-power, 
established  in  1817,  for  pumping  and  grinding, — one 
of  6  horse-power,  in  1823,  for  starch  and  blue  man- 
ufactory,—one  of  6  horse-power,  in  1825,  for  the 
glass  manufacture, — one  ot  8  borse-power,  in  182N, 
for  pumping  and  grinding, — one  of  6  horse-power,  in 
1832,  for  starch  and  blue  manufactory, — one  of  4 
horse-power,  in  1834,  for  blowing  furnaces,— and  one 
of  50  horse-power,  in  1835,  for  grinding  wheat. — 
Markets  are  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday;  and  fair's  are  held  on  May  4, 
June  24,  and  Aug.  25.  The  banking  offices  are 
branches  of  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Bank 
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of  Ireland,  and  the  Provincial  Bank.  The  principal 
inns  are  Dobbin's  Commercial  Hotel,  on  the  Mall ; 
and  Cummin's  Commercial  Hotel,  on  the  Quay.  A 
savings'  bank  held,  in  1841,  £99.619  from  3,500  de- 
positors. The  news-rooms  are  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Reading  •room ;  the  Repeal  Rooms,  on  the 
Quay ;  the  Conservative  Rooms,  in  Cathedral-  square ; 
and  the  county  and  City  Club-rooms,  in  Adelphi- 
terrace.  The  newspapers  are  the  Waterford  Chro- 
nicle, published  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays ;  the  Waterford  Mail,  published  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays;  and  the  Waterford  News- Let- 
ter,— a  mere  account  of  imports  and  exports.  The 
public  conveyances  in  1843  were  a  couch  to  Wex- 
ford, a  coach  and  a  mail-coach  to  Dublin,  a  coach 
and  a  car  to  Cork,  a  coach  to  Limerick,  4  cars  to 
Clonmel,  a  car  to  Dungarvan,  a  car  to  Enniscorthy, 
3  cars  to  Kilkenny,  a  car  to  Lismore,  a  car  to  T  ra- 
mi ire,  a  car  to  Dunmore,  a  steam-boat  to  New  Ross, 
a  steam-boat  to  Duncannon,  3  steam-packets  to  Bris- 
tol, 3  steam-packets  to  Liverpool,  and  a  mail-packet 
to  Hobb's  Point. 

Occupation.]  —  As  a  means  of  exhibiting  the 
classification  of  productive  industry  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  city,  we  shall  here  give  a  digest  of  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  as  ascertained  in 
the  Census  of  1841 :— Farmers,  20;  servants  and 
labourers,  468;  gardeners,  28;  care-takers,  5 ;  land- 
agent,  1;  land-stewards,  14;  game-keeper,  1;  dairy- 
keepers,  16;  millers,  8;  maltsters,  4;  brewers,  6; 
bakers.  111;  confectioners,  22;  saltsters,  71  ;  salt- 
manufacturer,  1 ;  tobacco-twisters,  29 ;  egg-dealers, 
3 ;  cattle-dealers,  1 1  ;  pig-jobbers,  65  ;  corn-dealer, 
1  ;  bacon-factors,  7  ;  huxters  and  provision  dealers, 
164;  butchers,  66;  poulterers,  16;  victuallers,  51 ; 
grocers,  45 ;  tobacconists,  7  ;  wine-merchants,  6 ; 
tavern  -  keepers  and  vintners,  96 ;  hotel  and  inn 
keepers,  10;  lodging- bouse  keepers,  14;  water- 
carriers,  2  ;  hotel  and  tavern  waiters,  5  ;  flax-dress- 
ers, 2 ;  spinners  of  flax,  7 ;  spinners  of  wool,  7 ; 
spinners  of  unspecified  classes,  33 ;  winders  and 
warpers,  6 ;  wool-dressers,  3  ;  weavers  of  cotton, 
15;  weavers  of  linen,  9;  weavers  of  woollen,  7; 
weavers  of  lace,  2 ;  weavers  of  unspecified  classes, 
78;  assistants  in  factories,  38;  manufacturer  of 
thread,  1  ;  manufacturer  of  woollen,  1  ;  dyers,  6 ; 
clothier,  1;  skinners,  3;  curriers,  12;  tanners,  19; 
brogue-makers,  64  ;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  533  ; 
tailors,  197;  sempstresses,  145;  dress-makers,  435; 
milliners,  26;  stay-makers,  19;  knitters,  47;  bat- 
ters, 12;  bonnet  -  makers,  63;  glovers,  10;  hair 


and  barbers,  18;  umbrella  -  makers,  3; 
blacking  -  maker,  1  ;  leather- dealers,  5;  hosiers,  3; 
haberdasher*,  4;  draper,  1;  linen-drapers,  13; 
woollen-drapers,  14;  silk-mercer,  I ;  venders  of  soft 
goods,  20 ;  furrier,  1  ;  architects,  6 ;  builders,  4  ; 
brick-maker,  1  ;  potter,  1 ;  stone-cutters,  26 ;  lime- 
burners,  8;  bricklayers,  6 ;  stone-masons,  53;  mar- 
ble-polishers, 3  ;  slaters,  62  ;  plasterers,  15 ;  saw- 
yers, 59 ;  carpenters,  182  ;  cabinet  -  makers,  46  ; 
wood-polishers,  3 ;  coopers,  132;  turners,  10;  mill- 
wrights, 6  ;  wheel-wnghts,  3  ,  ship-wrights,  51  ; 
block-makers,  5;  pump-borers,  6;  cork-cutters,  18; 
lath-splitters,  3;  brush-makers,  12;  basket-makers, 
17;  iron-founders,  22 ;  blacksmiths,  125;  whitesmiths, 
13  ;  nailers,  56  ;  cutlers,  5 ;  gunsmiths,  5 ;  braziers 
and  coppersmiths,  14 ;  wireworker,  1  ;  bell-banger, 
1  ;  plumbers,  6;  tinplatc-workers,  15;  tinker,  1  , 
machine-makers,  21  ;  watch-makers,  16 ;  musical- 
instrument-makers,  3;  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and 
jewellers,  3 ;  coach  and  car  makers,  21  ;  carvers 
and  gilders,  5;  saddlers,  30;  harness-makers,  5; 
whip-maker,  1 ;  rope-makers,  23  ;  letter-press  print- 
ers, 41  ;  bookbinders,  6 ;  paper-stainers,  2 ;  chan- 
dlers and  soap-boilers,  34 ;  starch-manufarturers,  3 ; 


glue  and  size-makers,  6 ;  class-makers,  38 ; 
and  glaziers,  87;  sail-makers,  19;  sieve-maker.  1 
tobacco-pipe-makers,  15 ;  upholdsterers,  16 ;  fea- 
ther -  dressers,  2  ;  bellows  -  makers,  3  ; 
sweeps,  9;  firemen,  5;  statuary,  1;  land-a 
1 1  ;  manufacturers  of  sundries,  16  ;  glass 
dealers,  6 ;  stationers,  2 ;  print  and  music  seller,  I , 
booksellers  and  stationers,  7  ;  coal-merchant*,  1 1 , 
ironmongers,  10;  physicians,  10;  surgeons,  10;  den- 
tist, 1 ;  apothecaries,  19;  druggists,  2;  mid  wives,  2 
nurse-tenders,  12;  officers  of  institution*,  3;  major, 
1  ;  barristers,  4;  attorneys,  21 ;  clerks  of  the  peace, 
2;  law-clerk,  1;  excise-officers,  32;  constabulary. 
59;  bailiffs,  4;  jail-keepers,  13;  city  constables,  r  . 
school-teachers,  28 ;  ushers  and  tutors,  41  ;  gover- 
nesses, 9;  teachers  of  music.  8;  teacher  of  danonr, 
1 ;  clergymen  of  the  Established  church,  8;  Metbo- 
dist  ministers,  2 ;  Baptist  minister,  I  ;  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergymen,  17  ;  ministers  of  religion  whose 
denominational  connection  was  not  specified,  4; 
scripture-reader,  1  ;  parish-clerks,  2  ;  uuns,  55 . 
artist,  1 ;  portrait  painters,  4 ;  engraver*,  2 ;  mos*. 
cians,  6;  merchants  of  unspecified  classes,  74 ;  ba:,k- 
ers,  2;  brokers,  6;  pawnbrokers,  14;  agents.  IA; 
auctioneers,  3;  dealers  of  unspecified  classes,  2W; 
shop-keepers  of  unspecified  classes,  134;  shop-a**t»t- 
ants,  169;  commercial  traveller,  1;  writing-clerks 
239;  collectors  of  rates,  2;  tradesmen  of  unspeci- 
fied classes,  6 ;  apprentices  of  unspecified  classes 
7;  news-venders,  3;  post-masters  and  mistresses 
3;  letter-carriers,  4;  weigh  -  masters,  2;  ship- 
agent,  1  ;  pilots,  5 ;  sailors,  267 ;  barbour-keeprri. 
2;  boatmen,  56;  coach  and  car  drivers,  26;  m> 
owners  and  carmen,  53;  sedan-chairman,  1 ;  vetcn - 
ary  surgeons,  2  ;  horse-trainer,  1  ;  nurseryman,  I , 
domestic  servants,  1,688;  washerwomen,  117;  la- 
bourers and  porters,  1,455;  messengers,  11;  am! 
paupers,  68. 

Social  Condition.]—"  During  the  last  15  years," 
said  Mr.  Inglis  in  1834,  "  Waterford  has  been  sa 
improving  town ;  though  that  improvement  has  not 
been  at  all  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  trade;  and  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  the 
retail  trade  of  the  place  was  suffering  from  the  low 
prices  of  farm  produce,  and  consequent  depression 
of  the  agriculturists.    During  the  last  nine  years, 
the  exports  of  Waterford  have  nearly  doubled ;  ami 
at  present  exceed  two  millions.  But  an  export  traoe 
is  not  the  most  lucrative ;  in  Waterford  there  art 
but  few  capitalists ;  the  merchants,  therefore,  carry 
on  their  trade  under  very  disadvantageous  cirruio- 
stances ;  and  it  is  said,  that  not  one-twentieth  ftt 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  exports  remains  to  Water 
ford.    Although  there  are  very  many  unemployed 
persons  in  Waterford  ;  and  although  the  number  of 
infirm  poor  has  made  a  Mendicity  Society  necessary . 
and  although,  as  the  reader  will  presently  be  in- 
formed by  my  personal  observation,  scenes  of  the 
utmost  misery  and  destitution  arc  constantly  brou^'t! 
under  the  notice  of  any  one  who  walks  into  the  by* 
streets  ;  yet,  taking  the  circle  of  country  round 
Waterford,  I  believe  I  am  entitled  from  mine  inqui- 
ries to  say,  that  there  has  been  some  improvement 
among  the  people.    In  female  clothing,  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton  has  had  the  effect  of  improving 
cleanliness.  Waterford  stuff  used  to  be  the  common 
material ;  and  a  gown  made  of  this  would  last  01 
or  seven  years ;  and  during  all  that  time,  the  pin 
that  fastened  it  up  behind  was  never  taken  out 
This  dress  has  been  superseded  by  cotton,  and  there 
is  therefore  an  improvement  in  cleanliness.  In 
houses,  the  premiums  offered  by  the  agricultural 
society  have  produced  some  improvement,  and  tfcr 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  coal,  which  is  now  prem 
generally  used  in  and  about  Waterford,  has  led  m 
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in  the  construction  of 
by  creating  a  necessity  for  grates  and  for 
chimneys  of  a  better  form.  In  food,  there  has  been  no 
improvement  among  the  labouring  classes;  the  wages 
of  labour  will  not  admit  of  any ;  but  in  the  town 
and  among  the  small  fanners,  potatoes  have,  in  some 
degree,  yielded  to  wheaten  bread.  The  wife  of  almost 
every  small  farmer  carries  a  wheaten  loaf  back  with 
her  from  market ;  and  bread  of  a  second  quality  is 
cheap — the  large  export  of  the  fine  qualities  leaving 
the  inferior  qualities  for  home  consumption.  * 
Before  leaving  Waterford,  I  visited  some  of  the  worst 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  was  introduced  to  scenes 
of  most  appalling  misery.  I  found  three  and  four 
families  in  novels,  lying  on  straw  in  different  corners, 
and  not  a  bit  of  furniture  visible  ;  the  hovels  them- 
selves, situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  horrid  and 
disgusting  filth.  The  heads  of  the  families  were 
out  begging  potatoes  round  the  country.  I  noticed 
among  the  inferior  classes  in  Waterford — I  do  not 
mean  the  mendicant  or  destitute  poor — too  many 
evidences  of  idle,  slovenly  habits ;  ragged  clothes, 
which  might  have  been  mended  ;  uncombed  hair, 
i  might  have  been  in  order ;  and  even  in  the  farm- 
I  observed  amongst  a  class  who  in  England 
would  have  been  neat  and  tidy,  dirtv  caps  and  faces, 
ragged  children,  and  an  untidy  and  slatternly  look 
about  things,  not  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  inmates." 

The  Poor-laic  Uni on. ~}— The  Poor-law  union  of 
Waterford  ranks  as  the  32d,  and  was  declared  on  April 
20,  1839.  It  lies  partly  in  co.  Waterford,  and  partly 
in  co.  Kilkenny;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  140,467 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1631,  a  pop.  of  70,437. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  together  with  their  respec- 
tive pop.,  in  1831,  are  in  co.  Kilkenny,  Rath  pa  - 
trick,  1,627;  Kilcollum,  2,159;  Dunkit,  2,741 ; 
Kilkeasy,  2,419;  Kilbeacon,  2,477;  Kilbride,  1,964 : 
Killahy,  1,336;  Kilmacow,  2,01 1 ;  Aglish,  1.836; 
and  Rathkeeran,  2,357  ; — and  in  co.  Waterford, 
Waterford,  28,821 ;  Faithleg,  1 ,91 9 ;  Crook,  1,971 ; 
Ballinak'ill.  1,762;  Kilmacleague,  3,452;  Rath- 
moylan,  1,074;  Kilburn,  1,316;  Drumcannon,  4,573 ; 
Island-Icane,  1,284;  Reisk,  1,638;  Kilmcaden, 
2,135,  Newcastle,  1,124;  Dunhill,  1,871 ;  Rosmire, 
2,387  ;  and  Kilbarrymeaden,  3,440.  The  number 
of  elected  and  of  ex-otticio  guardians  is  respectively 
34  and  1 1 ;  and  of  the  former,  10  are  elected  by  the 
division  of  Waterford,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other 
divisions.  The  division  of  Waterford  lies  chiefly  in 
the  municipal  borough  of  Waterford,  and  partly  in 
the  portion  of  the  parliamentary  borough  or  quondam 
county  of  the  city  outside  of  the  municipal  borough  ; 
the  division  of  raithleg  lies  partly  within  the  parlia- 
mentary boundaries  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Gualtier;  the  divisions  of  Crook,  Kilmac- 
league, and  Rathmoylan,  lie  in  the  barony  of  Gual- 
tier; the  division  of  Ballinakill  lies  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Gualtier,  and  partly  in  that  of  Middlethird ; 
the  divisions  of  Kilburn,  Drumcannon,  Island-Icane, 
Reatk,  Kilmeaden,  and  Dunhill,  lie  in  the  barony 
of  Middlethird  ;  the  division  of  Newcastle  lies  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Upperthird ;  the  division  of  Kilbarrymeaden  lies  in 
the  barony  of  Upperthird;  the  division  of  Rosmire 
lies  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upperthird,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Decies- without- Drum  ;  the  divisions  of  Rath- 
patrick,  Kilcollum,  Dunkit,  and  Kilbride,  lie  in  the 
barony  of  Ida ;  the  division  of  Kilbeacon  lies  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Ida,  and  partly  in  that  of  Knock- 
topher ;  the  division  of  Kilkeasv  lies  in  the  barony 
of  Knocktopher ;  the  division  of  Killahy  lies  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Knocktopher,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Iverk;  and  the  divisions  of  Kilmacow,  Aglish,  and 
lie  in  the  barony  of  Iverk.  The  number 


of  valued  tenements  in  the  district  of  the  municipal 
borough  of  Waterford  is  3,982,— in  the  districts  of 
the  quondam  county  of  the  city  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  municipal  borough,  725 ;  in  the  district  of  Decies- 
without-Drum,  53, — in  the  districts  of  Gualtier, 
1,174,— in  the  districts  of  Middlethird,  1,345,— in 
the  districts  of  Upperthird,  447,— in  the  districts  of 
Ida,  1,038, — in  the  districts  of  Knocktopher,  597, — 
in  the  districts  of  Iverk,  741, — in  the  entire  union, 
10, 102 ;  and  of  this  total,  3.890  are  valued  under  £5. 
—1,425,  under  £10,-1,230,  under  £15,— 714,  under 
£20,-509,  under  £25,-376,  under  £30,-638, 
under  £40,-388,  under  £50,— and  932,  at  and 
above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty rated  is  £130,695  13s.;  the  total  number  of 
persons  rated  is  5,449 ;  and  of  these.  193  are  rated 
for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,-504,  not  exceed- 
ing £2, — 457,  not  exceeding  £3, — 279,  not  exceed- 
ing £4,— and  242,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  work- 
house was  contracted  for  on  Oct.  10,  1839, — to  be 
completed  in  Feb.  1841,— to  cost  £7.850  for  build- 
ing and  completion,  and  £1,577  9s.  2d.  for  fittings 
and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  25} 
perches,  purchased  for  £1,222  10s.  10d., — and  to 
contain  accommodation  for  900  paupers.  The  date 
of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  April  20,  1841 ; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£9,765  18s.  6d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £1,701  7s.  3d.  The  number  of  pauper  inmates 
on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  609.  The  medical  charities 
within  the  union  are  the  leper  hospital  and  the  fever 
hospital  in  Waterford,  and  dispensaries  in  Water- 
ford, Gualtier,  Kilmacow,  Kilmacthomas,  and  Tra- 
more ;  and,  in  1839-40,  they  received  £451  10s.  lOd. 
from  subscription,  £829  8s.  9d.  from  public  grants, 
and  £1,449  8s.  from  other  sources,— in  all,  £2,730 
3s..  and  expended  £765  10s.  in  salaries  to  medical 
officers,  £296  Is.  for  medicines,  and  £1,355  10*.  4d. 
for  contingencies, — in  all,  £2,417  Is.  4d., — and  the 
dispensaries  of  Waterford,  Gualtier,  and  Tramore, 
administered  to  11,544  patients. 

The  Diocese.]  —  The  diocese  of  Waterford  is 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  in  the  11th  century, 
by  the  Ostmcn,  and  to  have  had,  as  its  first  bishop, 
Malchus,  who,  in  1096,  was  consecrated  in  England. 
"  In  the  life  of  Malchus,"  says  an  historical  docu- 
ment of  not  very  high  credit,  "  it  appears,  from 
Eadmerus,  that  the  usage  in  Ireland  being  for  the 
bishops  to  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, at  an  election  made  in  the  year  1096,  of 
Malchus,  the  King  of  Ireland,  Muriertach  O'Brien 
assisted  at  the  council  convened  for  that  purpose. 
The  archbishop  of  Cashel  likewise,  the  bishops  of 
Meath,  of  Leinster  or  Kildare,  and  Samuel,  bishop 
of  Down,  in  Ulster,  with  many  more,  did  all  of  them, 
together  with  the  King  himself,  subscribe  the  letter 
to  Anselm,  '  to  appoint  Malchus  their  bishop,  in  re- 
gard to  the  supremacy  he  had  over  them.'  Tuis- 
tius  or  Tostius,  an  Ostman,  and  the  alleged  next  in 
succession  but  one  after  Malchus,  was  bishop  in 
1152,  and  assisted  at  the  synod  held  by  Cardinal 
Paparo.  Augustine  became  bishop  in  1175;  he  was 
witness,  in  1177,  to  the  charter  by  which  King 
Henry  II.  granted  to  Robert  Fitzstepbens  and  Milo 
de  Cogan  the  kingdom  of  Cork;  and,  in  1179,  he 
was  still  in  the  see  of  Waterford,  and  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Late  ran.  "  At  Windsor,  in  council,"  says 
Hoveden,  "  King  Henry  II.  gave  to  Augustine  the 
bishopric  of  Waterford,  then  vacant,  and  sent  him 
over  in  company  with  Laurence,  bishop  of  Dublin, 
in  order  to  be  consecrated  by  Donat,  archbishop  of 
Cashel."  In  1200,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Robert 
was  bishop  of  Waterford.  David  became  bishop  in 
1204,  and  was  murdered  by  Phelan,  toparch  of 
1 ) '.  ^  1 1  r> ,  in  1  oOii,    /Viiotht-i*  person  of  the  mciuh.  of 
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Robert — who,  from  accounts  still  extant  of  bis  con- 
test with  the  bishop  of  Lismore,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  mere  ruffian,  and  an  assassin— became  bishop 
in  1210,  and  died  in  1222.  William  Wace,  dean  of 
Waterford,  became  bishop  in  1223.  Walter  I.,  • 
Benedictine  monk,  and  prior  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
John  in  Waterford,  became  bishop  in  1227.  Stephen 
1.  was  in  the  see  from  1238  to  1246.  Henry  was  in 
the  see  in  1249.  Philip,  dean  of  Waterford,  became 
bishop  in  1252.  Walter  II.  became  bishop  in  1255, 
and  died  in  1272.  Stephen  of  Fulburn,  an  Hospi- 
taller, became  bishop  in  1273;  he  was,  in  1274,  made 
lord-trea-»urer  of  Ireland,  and  had  assigned  to  bim  in 
that  office  a  salary  of  £40  per  annum  ;  he  became,  in 
1279,  lord-justice  of  Ireland  during  the  absence  of 
De  Ufford ;  he  was,  in  1282,  reinstated  in  the  lord- 
justiceship,  which  be  held  thence  till  his  death  ;  he 
enjoyed  great  and  munificent  tokens  of  the  royal 
favour;  and,  in  1280.  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Tuain.  Walter  Dc  Fulburn,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  became  bishop  in  1286,  and 
died  in  1307.  Matthew,  chancellor  of  Waterford 
cathedral,  became  bishop  in  1307.  and  died  in  1323. 
Nicholas  Webfed,  dean  of  Waterford,  became  bishop 
in  1323,  and  died  in  1337.  Richard  Francis  became 
bishop  in  1338,  and  died  in  1348.  Robert  Elyot  was 
made  bishop  in  1349,  and  deprived  by  Pope  Clement 
VI.  in  1350.  Roger  Cradock.  a  Franciscan  friar, 
became  buhop  in  1350,  and  resigned  in  1362;  and  he 
was  afterwardit  translated  to  the  see  of  Llandaff. 
The  sees  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  were  united  im- 
mediately after  the  removal  of  Roger  Cradock ;  and 
they  have  ever  since  been  mutually  consolidated, — 
so  that  every  subsequent  bishop  of  Waterford  roust 
be  understood  as  having  also  been  bishop  of  Lismore. 
Thomas  Le  Reve,  canon  of  Lismore,  became  bishop 
in  1363,  and  died  in  1393.  Robert  Read,  a  Domini- 
can friar,  became  bishop  in  1394,  resigned  in  1396, 
and  was  afterwards  translated  successively  to  the 
sees  of  Carlisle  and  Chichester.  Thomas  Spark  ford 
became  bishop  in  1396.  and  died  in  1397.  John 
Deping  or  De-Ping,  became  bishop  by  papal  provi- 
sion in  1397,  and  died  in  1399.  Thomas  Snell, 
archdeacon  of  Glendalough,  became  bishop  in  1399, 
resigned  in  1405,  and  was  afterwards  translated  to 
the  see  of  Ossory.  Roger  became  bishop  in  1405, 
and  died  in  1409.  John  Geese,  a  Carmelite  friar, 
and  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
became  bishop  in  1409,  wrote  several  tracts,  acquired 
much  celebrity  as  a  scholar,  impeached  his  metro- 
litan,  Richard  O'Hedian,  before  a  parliament  held 
1421,  and  died  in  1425.  Richard,  archdeacon  of 
Lismore,  became  bishop  by  papal  provision  in  1426, 
and  died  in  1446.  Robert  Poer,  dean  of  Limerick, 
became  bishop  in  1446,  and  died  in  1471.  Richard 
Martin,  a  Franciscan  friar,  became  bishop  bv  papal 
provision  in  1472.  John  Bolcomp  became  bishop  in 
1475,  and  died  in  1479.  Nicholas  O'Henisa.  a  Cis- 
tercian monk,  and  abbot  of  St.  Mary's  of  Fermoy, 
liecame  bishop  by  papal  provision  in  1480.  John 
became  1m -hop  in  1482.  Thomas  Pursell  became 
bishop  in  1486,  and  died  in  1517.  Nicholas  Comin, 
bishop  of  Ferns,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Water- 
ford and  Lismore  in  1519,  and  resigned  in  1551. 
Patrick  Walsh,  dean  of  Waterford,  became  bishop 
in  1551,  held  the  deanery  of  Waterford  and  the  rec- 
tory of  Aghar  conjointly  with  the  see,  and  died  in 

1578.  Marmaduke  Middletnn,  vicar  of  Coolock  and 
Dunboync,  and  rector  of  Killure,  became  bishop  in 

1579,  and  resigned  in  1582.  A  historian  says,  "he 
wa»  degraded  and  deprived  at  Lambeth;  which  sen- 
tence was  executed  before  the  high  commissioners 
by  the  formally  divesting  him  of  the  episcopal  robes 
and  priestly  vestments.  It  appears  from  Rushworth, 
that  the  churge  against  him  was  the  contriving  a;id 


publishing  a  forged  will ;  for  which  he  was  first  Sad 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  then  turned  over  to  xu 
High  Commission  Court  for  degradation.    He  (M 
not  survive  his  disgrace  many  months.'*  Mile? 
Magrath,  archbishop  of  Casbel,  received  the  see  *« 
Waterford  and  Lismore  in  com  men  dam,  to  be  beld 
during  pleasure,  and  resigned  it  in  1589.— recti»ei 
it  again  in  commendam  in  1592,  and  resigned  a 
1607.    Some  time  before  his  second  resignation, 
Magrath,  with  the  consent  of  his  dean  and  chapter, 
granted  in  fee  the  manor  of  Lismore,  and  other  bmd\ 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  the  rent  of  £13  6s.  M 
Thomas  Weatherbead,  archdeacon  of  Cork  uA 
Cloyne,  was  made  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore 
in  1589,  and  died  in  1592.  John  Lancaster,  chapbua 
to  James  I.,  became  bishop  in  1 007,  and  died  it 
1619.    Michael  Boyle,  dean  of  Lismore,  brother  to 
the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  uncle  to  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  became  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismorr 
in  1619,  held  in  commendam  all  his  previously  beM 
benefices  except  the  deanery  of  Lismore,  recearrd 
also  in  commendam  tbe  chancellorship  of  Cashei 
and  died  in  1635.  John  Atherton,  a  native  of  Somer- 
setshire, a  great  proficient  in  the  canon  law,  aa 
adept  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  prebendary  of  St. 
John's,  chancellor  of  Christ-church,  Dublin,  and  rec- 
tor of  Killaben  and  Fontatown,  became  bishop  is 
1636,  and  died  in  1640.    Archibald  A  dare,  dean  ot 
Raphoe,  who  had,  for  some  seditious  words,  been 
deprived  of  the  bishopric  of  Killalla  and  Acbonrf. 
was  made  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  in  1641, 
and  died  in  1647.    George  Baker  became  bishop  is 
1660,  and  died  in  1665.    Hugh  Gore,  dean  of  Lis. 
more,  became  bishop  in  1666,  and  died  in  1690-Ui. 
Nathaniel  Foy  became  bishop  in  1691,  distinguishtd 
himself  and  greatly  endangered  bis  life  in  preaching 
against  the  doctrines  of  Roman  Catholicity,  and  died 
in  1707-8.    Thomas  Mill-  became  bishop  in  17"" 
Dr.  Charles  Este,  bishop  of  Ossory,  was  transUt.  J 
to  tbe  see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  in  1740.  Or. 
Richard  Chenevix,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  was  translated 
to  Waterford  and  Lismore,  aLo  in  1740.  Dr.  William 
Newcome,  bishop  of  Ossory,  was  translated  to  Water- 
ford and  Lismore  in  1779.    Dr.  Richard  Marlsy. 
bishop  of  Clonfert,  was  translated  to  Waterford  aid 
Lismore  in  1795.     The  Hon.  Power  French  mu 
made  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  in  1801 
Joseph  Stock,  bishop  of  Killalla,  was  translated  to 
Waterford  and  Lismore  in  1810.  The  Hon.  Richsn' 
Bourke.  dean  of  Ardagh,  and  second  son  of  Joseph 
Deane  Bourke,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  third  Eari 
of  Mayo,  was  made  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lis- 
more in  1813.  Toward  the  close  of  bishop  Bourke  * 
period,  the  see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  became 
united,  in  terms  of  the  Church  Reform  bill,  to  th* 
sees  of  Cashel  and  Emlv ;  and  in  consequence,  tbe 
present  amiable  prelate.  Dr.  Robert  Daly.  previo«i>h 
rector  of  Powerseourt,  has  the  style  of  bishop  d 
Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  yet  is  re>»- 
dent  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Waterford. 

Tbe  episcopal  incomes  of  Waterford  and  Lismore 
had  been  so  long  united,  that,  in  the  official  return* 
recently  made  of  them,  they  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other;  and  during  the  three  yf*"*- 
ending  on  Dec.  31,  1831,  they  amounted,  in  annual 
average,  to  £4.323  7s.  Id.  gross,  and  £3,93)  12*- 
4}d.  nett.  The  dean  receives  a  gross  income  ct 
4.899  4s.  7d.  from  the  benefices  which  constitute  bw 
corps,  and  holds  also  the  united  benefices  of  Our- 
hill,  Newcastle,  and  Guilcagh,  in  the  dio.  of  Ujj 
more.  Tbe  precentor  receives  a  gross  income  <* 
£345  17s.  3d.  from  his  corps,  and  holds  alw  tbe 
deanery  of  St.  Caniee  cathedral,  and  the  benefice  & 
Offerlane.  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tbe  llwifriM 
receives  a  gross  income  of  £379  12s.  4d.  from  «» 
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corps,  and  the  treasurer  receives  a  gross  income  of 
£330  16s.  from  his  corps.  There  are  no  preben- 
dunes — The  diocese  of  Waterford  is,  in  territorial 
extent,  the  smallest  diocese  in  Ireland,  and  lies 
wholly  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  of 
Waterford.  Its  length  is  13  statute  miles ;  its 
breadth  is  9  statute  miles;  and  its  area  is  513,239 
acres.  3  roods,  11  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  45.730. 
Number  of  parishes,  29;  of  benefices,  11  ;  of  resi- 
dent incumbents,  10.  Tithe  compositions  connected 
with  the  benefices,  £2,319  19s.  4d. ;  glebes,  £171 
Os.  ll^d.  Gross  income  of  the  benefices,  £3,293 
14s.  6Jd. ;  nett,  £2.743  )3s.  5d.  Patron  of  4  bene- 
fices, the  Crown  ;  of  7.  the  diocesan.  Amount  of 
appropriate  tithes,  £705  16s.  2d. ;  of  impropriate 
tithes,  £385  Us.  Id.  Number  of  stipendiary  curates, 
5 ;  gross  amount  of  their  salaries,  £319  4s.  7 i'l . 
Number  of  benefices  with  churches,  7 ;  total  num- 
ber of  churches,  9 ;  sittings,  3,980 ;  cost  of  building 
3,  and  repairing  1  of  the  churches,  £4.273  10s.  9*d. ; 
of  which  £3,507  13s.  lOd.  was  gifted  by  the  late 
Hoard  of  First  Fruits,  £304  6s.  2d  .  was  lent  by  that 
Board,  £461  10s.  9\d.  was  raised  by  private  contri- 
bution. Number  of  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  1 ; 
of  meeting-bouses  belonging  to  other  bodies  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  6;  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
13.  In  1834,  the  population  consisted  of  5,301 
Churchmen,  110  Presbyterians,  433  other  Protestant 
di»sentera,  and  43,371  Roman  Catholics;  each  of  4 
benefices  contained  no  member  of  the  Established 
church,*  each  of  4  contained  not  more  than  20  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  church,  each  of  4  between 
1U0  and  200,  one  between  200  and  500,  one  between 
1.000  and  2,000,  and  one  between  2,000  and  5,000. 
In  the  same  year,  56  daily  schools,  which  made  re- 
turns of  their  attendance,  had  on  their  books  2,245 
boys,  988  girls,  and  100  children  whose  sex  was 
not  specified,  and  3  daily  schools,  which  made  no  re- 
turns of  their  attendance,  were  computed  to  be  at- 
tended by  177  scholars ;  33  of  the  total  number  of 
dnily  schools  were  supported  wholly  by  fees ;  and, 
of  the  26  which  were  supported  wholly  or  partially 
by  endowment  or  subscription,  10  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Board,  3  with  the  Associa- 
tion for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  one  with  the 
Kildare  Place  Society. 

'lite  Human  Catholic  Diocese.']  —  The  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Waterford  ana  Lismore  remain 
mutually  consolidated  as  before  the  Reformation ; 
but,  in  other  respects,  they  continue  unannexed, 
and  are  regarded  as  constituting  one  diocese.  This 
united  diocese  is  distributed  into  37  parishes,  and 
served  by  36  parochial  clergymen,  and  70  curatial  or 
coadjutor  clergymen.  The  bishop's  parishes  are 
those  of  Trinity- within  and  St.  John's,  in  the  city 
of  Waterford.  The  names  of  the  parishes,  together 
with  the  sites  of  their  respective  chapels,  are,  1. 
Trinity- within  and  St.  John's, — Waterford ;  2.  St. 
Mary's  and  the  Abbey, — Clonmel ;  3.  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul, — Clonmel;  4.  Ballyporeen, — Ballyporeen; 
5.  Tramore,— Tramore  and  Carbally  ;  6.  Clogheen, 
— Clogheen  and  Burncourt;  7-  Tallow,— Tallow ; 
8.  Rathcormack  and  Mothell, — Clonee  and  Rathcor- 
nuick  ;  9.  Carrick-on-Suir, — Carrick-on- Suir  and 
Newtown;  10.  Trinity  without,  or  Ballybricken, — 
Ballybricken  (Waterford),  and  Butterstown,  near 
Waterford;  11.  Dunhill,— Dunhill  and  Feenard;  12. 
Dungarvan,  —  Dungarvan  ;  13.  Carrickbeg,  —  Car- 
rickbeg  and  Windgap ;  14.  Glammonsfield  or  Kile, 
— Ballypatrick  and  Glammonsfield  ;  15.  Pa-sage, — 
Passage,  Killea,  and  Faithleg;   16.  Sleivegeo,— 


•  The  first  report  of  thr  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, frwH^wlilcf^thin  portion  of  our  statistics  is  taken,  states 


Pourneena  and  Neir ;  17.  Four-mile- water, — Four- 
mile- water  and  Newcastle;  18.  Modeligo, — Modeligo 
and  Boharavaughera  ;  19.  Ardmorc,  —  Ardmore, 
Grange,  and  Old  Parish;  20.  Ballyneale,— Bally- 
neale  and  Templemichael ;  21.  Kilwatermoy, — Kil- 
watermoy,  Knockamore,  and  Gleedine ;  22.  Bally- 
looby, — Ballylooby  and  Dunhill ;  23.  Stradbally  and 
Ballylaneen.l-Stradbally,  Ballylaneen,  and  Faha; 

24.  Kilrosenty  and  Fews,— Kilrosenty  and  Fews; 

25.  Ring,— Ring;  26.  Kilgobinet,— Kilgobinet,  Cor- 
rigan,  and  Garraunbawn  ;  27.  Clashmore,  —  Clash- 
more  and  Pilltown  ;  28.  Aglisb, — Aglisb,  Bally - 
namilcagh,  and  Slievegrine  ;  29.  Portlaw, — Portlaw 
and  Ballyduff ;  30.  Abbeyside, — Abbeyside  and  Bal- 
linrode;  31.  St.  Patrick's,  — St.  Patrick's,  Water- 
ford; 32.  I ahir,— Cabir;  33.  Kill  and  Newton,— 
Kill  and  Newton  ;  34.  Lismore, — Listnore  and  Bal- 
lydufT ;  35.  Cappoquin, — Cappoquin ;  36.  Powers- 
town, — Powerstown  and  Quarryhole;  37.  Ardfin- 
nan.— Ardfinnan,  Grange,  and  Ballybawn. 

Municipal  Affairs.] — The  oltl  borough  of  Water- 
ford is  co-extensive  with  the  quondam  county  of  the 
city,  noticed  in  the  article  preceding  the  present ; 
and  it  continues  al*o  to  be  the  parliamentary  borough, 
and  has  an  area  of  10,059  acres,  2  roods,  f  2  perches, 
—of  which  614  acres,  1  rood,  16  perches  are  tide- 
way. The  present  municipal  borough,  or  existing 
district  of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  includes  little 
more  than  the  actual  town,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
only  668  acres,  3  roods,  21  perches, — of  which  136 
acres,  1  rood,  4  perches  are  tideway.  Waterford 
was,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  ;  and  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  received 
numerous  charters  granting  it  various  liberties  and 
privileges.  The  principal  extant  charters  or  kin- 
dred documents  are  one  of  Richard  I.,  two  of  John, 
eight  of  Henry  III.,  three  of  Edward  II.,  eight  of 
Edward  III.,  five  of  Richard  II.,  three  of  Henry 
IV.,  two  of  Henry  V.,  five  of  Henry  VI.,  three  of 
Edward  IV.,  five  of  Henry  VII.,  one  of  Henry  VIII., 
one  of  Edward  VI.,  one  of  Philip  and  Mary,  four  of 
Elizabeth,  two  of  James  I.,  two  of  Charles  I ,  one 
of  James  II.,  and  one  of  Anne.  A  privilege  was 
granted  and  confirmed  to  Waterford  of  obliging  all 
vessels  which  entered  the  common  estuary  of  the 
Suir  and  the  Barrow,  to  load  and  unload  at  the  quay 
of  Waterford ;  and  this  was  zealously  and  perse- 
veringly  resisted  by  the  people  of  New- Ross,  and 
formed  a  chief  topic  of  many  of  the  charters  granted 
to  Waterford  ,  but  it  was  at  length  abolished,  in 
1377,  by  a  writ  of  1  Richard  II.  One  of  the  charters 
of  Elizabeth,  granted  in  the  16th  year  of  her  reign, 
erected  the  county  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  or  gave 
the  original  borough  a  peculiar  and  county  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  the  charter  of  2  Charles  L  gave  to  the 
authorities  of  the  county  of  the  city  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  great  harbour  of  Waterford,  or  all  the  navi- 
gable portion  of  the  estuary  and  duviatile  volume  of 
the  Suir.  The  borough  wo*  placed  under  the  "  New 
Rules"  of  Charles  II.  ;  so  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
and  the  Council  of  State  acquired  a  vote  upon  the 
appointment  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  recorder, 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  town  clerk.  The  corporation, 
according  to  the  governing  charter,  which  was  that 
of  2  Charles  I.,  was  styled  M  'I  he  Mayor,  Sheriff-, 
and  Citizens  of  the  County  of  the  City  of  Water- 
ford, in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;"  and  had,  as  its 
officers,  the  mayor,  two  sheriffs,  the  recorder,  the 
town  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  peace,  the  chamberlain, 
the  president  of  the  court  of  conscience,  the  coroner, 
the  water  bailiff,  the  sword-bearer,  4  serjeants-at- 
mace,  the  high  constable,  the  second  constable,  10 
petty  constables,  4  market  constables,  a  potato- 
weigher,  a  fish-bouse  porter,  a  beadle,  an  assay  mas- 
ter, an  inspector  of  markets,  a  porter  of  the  towu- 
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hall,  a  housekeeper,  a  sessions'  crier,  and  a  mayor's 
clerk.  The  council,  or  ruling  body  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  old  borough,  consisted  of  the  mayor,  18 
other  aldermen,  the  sheriffs,  and  assistants,— amount- 
ing in  all  to  40  persons ;  and  that,  in  the  new  bor- 
ough, or  present  municipal  borough,  consists  of  ten 
aldermen  and  30  councillors,  elected  from  the  five 
wards  into  which  the  borough  is  divided,  and  which 
are  designated  Tower,  Custom-house,  Centre,  West, 
and  South.  In  the  old  borough,  the  mayor  was 
elected  from  among  the  aldermen,  the  aldermen  from 
among  the  assistants,  the  assistants  from  among  the 
freemen  ;  and  the  freemen,  though  entitled  to  free- 
dom in  right  of  birth,  of  apprenticeship,  or  of  mar. 
riage,  were  elected  by  the  council  upon  special  peti- 
tion, and  often  grounds  so  capricious,  partisan,  or 
political,  that  claims  otherwise  sufficiently  valid 
were  liable  to  be  rejected  simply  for  want  of  desired 
political  subserviency  in  the  views  or  creed  of  the 
candidates  to  those  of  the  council.  A  freeman  had 
a  vote  for  the  members  of  parliament,  enjoyed  ex- 
emption from  certain  local  tolls  which  have  for  a 
considerable  period  ceased  to  be  collected,  and  pos- 
sesses the  singular  privilege  of  exemption  from  some 
tolls  of  comparative  consequence  in  Liverpool  and 
Bridge  water.  "  In  the  salt  trade,"  says  the  official 
report  of  1833,  "  the  want  of  freedom  amounts  to  a 

Jirohibition.  Several  merchants  residing  in  Water- 
brd  have,  notwithstanding  this,  been  refused  the 
freedom  of  the  city  ;  and  one  merchant  informed  us 
that  he  calculated  be  had  [mid,  in  the  way  of  dues  in 
Liverpool,  for  the  last  27  years,  from  £25  to  £30 
a-year,  wbicb  be  would  not  have  been  liable  to  if 
he  bad  been  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  Waterford. 
This  gentleman  applied  for  his  freedom  more  than 
once,  but  had  been  refused."  In  1833,  the  number 
of  resident  freemen  was  between  000  and  700 ;  of  re- 
gistered freemen,  about  586  ;  and  of  non-resident 
freemen,  less  than  200.  The  courts  held  within 
the  city  are  the  assises  for  the  county  at  large  by 
the  judges,  courts  of  quarter-sessions  by  the  assistant 
barrister,  courts  of  petty  -  sessions  by  the  county 
magistrates,  a  court  for  suits  of  wages  by  the  mayor, 
a  court  of  pleas  for  debts  of  from  £2  to  £10  by  the 
corporation,  and  a  court  of  conscience  for  debts  un- 
der £2  by  the  corporation.  The  local  police  force 
of  the  county  of  the  city  consisted,  in  1833,  of  a  high 
constable,  a  second  constable,  10  petty  constables, 
and  2  supernumeraries;  and,  though  this  force  might 
have  seemed  to  be  utterly  incompetent,  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  city  appeared  to  be  as  well 
preserved  as  those  of  most  other  large  towns.  The 
constabulary  force  more  recently  employed  will  be 
noticed  in  the  next  section,  entitled  "  Statistics." 
A  local  act,  obtained  in  the  24th  year  of  George  III., 
authorized  the  ministers,  churchwardens,  and  parish- 
ioners of  the  several  parishes,  at  their  vestries  in 
July,  to  appoint  watchmen  and  order  their  equip- 
ments ;  it  provided  for  the  costs  by  a  poundage  on 
dwelling-houses  and  other  tenement*,  recoverable 
by  the  churchwardens  as  parish-rates;  and  it  ex- 
empted from  this  poundage  all  houses  of  less  annual 
value  than  £5,  and  excluded  the  occupiers  of  such 
houses  from  voting  at  the  vestries.  The  powers 
conveyed  by  this  act,  however,  have  been  wholly 
employed  in  lighting  the  city, — no  provision  being 
made  for  watching  it ;  yet  the  quays  are  both  lighted 
and  watched  at  the  cost,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence, of  the  Harbour  Commissioners.  The  clean- 
ing and  the  repairing  of  the  street*,  within  certain 
limits,  which  embrace  almost  all  the  interior  of  the 
town,  are  effected  by  contract, — tbe  corporation  pay- 
ing the  contractor  £320  a-year ;  and  beyond  these 


ing  of  any  part  of  the  public  roads  of  tbe  coarrtv. 
"  Tbe  city,"  says  the  official  report  of  1833.  "  » 
supplied  with  water  by  the  corporation,  who  hare 
gone  to  considerable  expense  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
a  treaty  is  at  present  going  forward  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  a  large  stream  of  water  as  an  additional 
supply  to  the  city.  The  citizens  pay  for  the  water 
for  their  bouses ;  but  the  public  are  supplied  with 
water  by  fountains  and  pumps  in  several  parts  of  tbe 
town  free  of  expense.  This  pipe-water  ia  demited 
by  tbe  corporation  at  a  rent  of  4200  a-year."  The 
council  of  the  city,  together  with  certain  other  par- 
ties, including  the  bishop  and  tbe  members  of  par- 
"  Commissioners  for  the 


limits,  they  are  performed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
from  the  same  resources,  as  the  cleanin 


ling  and  reprim- 


and convenient  streets,  ways,  and  passages,  in  the 
city  of  Waterford,  and  tbe  suburbs  thereof;"  and 
they  possess  similar  powers  to  the  homogeneous  body 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  rental  of  the  corpora- 
tion, including  every  species  of  property  which  pro- 
duces an  annual  profit,  amounts  to  about  £7,426  11*. 
3d.  ;  and  the  expenditure,  in  1833,  amounted  to 
£6.181  4s.  lid.,  and  bad  as  its  cbief  items  £3,155 
7s.  6d.  of  interest  on  city  seals,  and  £2,123  18s.  4fca. 
of  salaries  to  officers  and  servants.  "  The  corpora- 
tion," says  the  report  of  1838,  "  is  indebted  in  the 
sum  of  £63,107  12s.  4d.  on  city  seals  or  bonds  on 
which  interest  is  paid  at  five  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
sum  of  £5,424  12s.  4d.  for  money  lodged  with  them 
for  charitable  purposes,  and  on  which  interest  is  paid 
at  various  rates.  This  debt  appears  to  have  been 
contracted  gradually  and  at  different  periods;  a  good 
deal  of  it  was  incurred  since  1807.  The  city  seal* 
or  bonds,  due  on  tbe  7th  of  February,  1818,  amounted 
to  £34,090;  and,  in  1821,  tbe  debt  for  each  and  cha- 
rity money  amounted  to  £58.3*1  18s.  6d.  British. 
The  increase  of  debt  since  that  time  is  £10,175  6*. 
2d.  present  currency.  The  entire  of  the  debt  due 
by  the  corporation  has  been  contracted  in  and  since 
1724  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  it  was  in  1724  that 
the  citizens  or  freemen  took  h  part  in  tbe  corporation 
transactions  for  tbe  last  time,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  have  ever  since  been  managed  by  the 
mayor  and  council.  It  aeems  that  a  good  deal  of 
money  was  expended  in  law  expenses ;  a  much  larger 
portion  expended  in  improvements  on  the  town ;  a 
very  large  sum  was  expended  in  rebuilding  the  towrt- 
half,  and  several  sums  have  been  expended  since  in 
repairing  it ;  and  a  sum  of  £6,600  was  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  property,  situate  in  the  city,  from 
Lord  Enniskillen."  A  large  amount  of  tithes  be- 
longs to  the  corporation;  and,  previous  to  1833, 
was  leased,  during  periods  of  from  3  to  99  years,  at 
an  aggregate  annual  rent  of  £766  18s.  I0d.,  and  on 
renewal  fines  of  £2,443  15s.  41  d.  The  denoraii-a- 
f  ions  of  the  tithes,  together  with  the  amount  of  their 
respective  yearly  rent  in  1833,  are  Polerone,  £70 ; 
Desertmore,  £73  16s.  lOd. ;  Newcastle  and  Cuil- 
cagh,  £49  4s.  8d. ;  Dunhill,  £37  10s.  8d.  ;  Rath- 
patrick,  £88  12s.  4d. ;  Shanbough,  £28;  Knock- 
moran,  £163  13s.  lOd. ;  Ballvgowran,  £44  6*.  2d. ; 
Kilculliheen,  £65;  Clonmore,  £13  16s.  lid.;  Kil- 
mackevogue,  £70;  Rosbercon,  £11  la.  fid.  ;  Illod, 
part  of  monastery  of  Kilculliheen,  £18  9s.  3d.; 
Portnascully,  part  of  Kilculliheen,  £32  12s.  2d. ; 
and  Macully,  4s.  7&d.  The  corporation  have  the 
patronage  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  Dunhill, 
Newcastle,  and  fJuilcagh,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford ;  Kilculliheen,  partly  in  the  liberties  of  Water- 
ford, and  partly  in  tbe  county  of  Kilkenny  ;  ard 
Macully,  Polerone,  Portnaaculfy,  and  lUud,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  They  hold  also  the  patronage 
of  the  valuable  benefice  of  Rosbercon;  and  tbey 
sold  for  £1,360  tbe  next  presentation  to  that  bene- 

j  fice  after  the  year  1833. 
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charges  of  felonv  was  10  ;  tbe  number  of  cases  before 
magistrates  and  petty-sessions  was  240;  and  the 
number  of  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  under 
the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  38,  was  396,— 
and  of  tbe  10  persons  committed  on  charges  of  felony, 
7  were  convicted,  and  3  were  discharged.    The  con- 
stabulary force,  on  Jan.  1,  1844,  consisted  of  1 
second-rate  sub-inspector,  1  second-rate  head-con- 
stable. 9  constables,  38  first-rate  sub- constables,  2 
second-rate  constables,  and  2  mounted  police ;  and 
the  coat  of  maintaining  this  force  during  1843  was 
£1,946  14s.  6}d.    The  constabulary  are  distributed 
into  tbe  three  stations  of  Cross,  Barrack-street,  and 
Fcrrybank.    The  amount  of  grand-jury  presentment 
for  1 842  was  £5,227.    The  number  of  houses  valued 
for  the  poor-rate  within  the  municipal  borough  is 
3,982;  and  of  these,  1,931  are  valued  under  £5, — 
489,  under  £10,-560,  under  £15,-248,  under  £20, 
—176,  under  £25.-112,  under  £30,-135,  under 
£40.— 103,  under  £50,— and  228,  at  and  above  £50. 
The  number  of  houses  valued  for  the  poor-rate  within 
the  parliamentary  borough  or  quondam  county  of  the 
city,  is  4,707  ;  and  of  these,  2,344  are  valued  under 
£5,-562  under  £10.-602,  under  £15,-275,  under 
20,-198,  under  £25,-126,  under  £30,-165,  un- 
der £40,-128,  under  £50,— and  307,  at  and  above 
£50.    The  parliamentary  borough  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  imperial  parliament.    Constituency,  in 
1841,  1,499;  of  whom  621  were  registered  under  the 
old  qualification,  and  879  under  the  new.    Of  those 
registered  under  the  old  qualification,  previous  to 
tbe  Reform  Act,  31  were  £50  freeholders,  19  were 
£20  freeholders,  18  were  40s.  freeholders,  1  was  a 
£50  rent-charger,  and  551  were  freemen ;  and  of 
those  registered  under  the  new  qualification  by  the 
Reform  Act,  5  were  £10  freeholder*,  17  were  £20 
b-aseholders,  4  were  £10  leaseholders,  and  853  were 
£10  leaseholders.    The  population,  education,  and 
miscellaneous  statistics,  are  given  in  tbe  article  on 
the  county  of  the  city. 

Hittory.'] — Waterford  is  alleged  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  155 ;  but  it  is  not 
credibly  known  to  record,  and  probably  did  not  ex- 
ist, till  853  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  then  founded 
by  Sitiracus,  one  of  three  brothers,  noble  Danes, 
who  had  recently  arrived  in  Ireland.  Its  original 
name  was  Cuan-na-Grioth,  'the  harbour  of  the 
sun  ;*  and  is  believed  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
its  pristine  inhabitants  being  pagans  and  sun- worship- 
pers. See  Tory-Hill.  Another  ancient  name  of 
the  town  was  Portlargi,  '  the  harbour  of  the  thigh,' 
or  tbe  '  thigh-harbour  ;'  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  fancied  resemblance  between  the  out- 
line of  the  Suir  from  Waterford  downward  to  the 
shape  of  the  human  thigh.  The  modern  name,  Wa- 
terford, seems  to  bear  the  simple  meaning  of  a  ford 
upon  a  stream ;  and  may  have  been  suggested  either 
by  the  existence  of  a  ford  or  shallow  in  John's  Pill, 
or  the  near  vicinity  of  a  ford  or  ferry-station  on  tbe 
Suir.  Yet  a  combination  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
has,  with  no  small  plausibility,  assigned  it  to  a  very 
different  and  a  considerably  expressive  origin.  ' '  Ac- 
cording to  this  explication,  tbe  name  is  derived  from 
Vader- fiord,  which,  in  the  Norse  language,  signifies 
a  haven  dedicated  to  Vader,  a  Scandinavian  deity. 
In  the  death-song  of  Regner  Ladbray,  in  the  origi- 
nal Morse,  the  word  Vader- fiord  is  mentioned.  This 
ode  was  translated  by  Orlaus  Wermius,  in  Latin 
verse.  His  Latin  for  tbe  word  is  Vadrcesinus,  which 
is  Vader's-haven.  Part  of  this  ode  is  quoted  in 
Mslletts  Northern  Antiquities;  it  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  Blair's  Dissertation,  pre  fixed  to  Ossian's 
Poems."  The  Ostmen  or  Danes  appear  to  have  had, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  four  stations  for  their 
fleets,  to  which  they  gave  Norse  names,  still  retained 


in  a  corrupted  form ;  and  these  four  fiords  or  havens 
were  Vader- fiord,  now  called  corruptedly  Waterford, 
— Wessfiord,  now  called  corruptedly  Wexford, — 
Carlingfiord,  now  called  with  little  alteration  Carling- 
ford, — and  Strangfiord,  now  called  with  little  altera- 
tion Strangford.  Both  Dublin  bay  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Boyne,  indeed,  are  known  to  have  been  among 
their  chief  resorts, — the  former  in  a  very  eminent 
degree ;  but  Dublin  bay  was  too  wide  and  open,  and 
the  Boyne  was  too  strictly  nuviatile,  to  be  properly 
designated  fiords, — a  word  which  designates  estuaries 
or  sea-loughs,  and  is  almost  strictly  identical  in 
meaning  with  the  Scottish  word  friths  or  firths. 

In  893,  Patrick,  son  of  I  vorus,  then  king  of  the  Danes 
of  Waterford,  was  slain.  In  937,  the  Danes  of  Wa- 
terford overran  and  wasted  Meath.  In  1000,  Ivorus, 
then  king  of  the  Danes  of  Waterford,  died  in  the 
city.  In  1003,  Reginald,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Wa- 
terford, and  son  of  Ivorus,  built  the  tower  which  still 
bears  his  name.  In  1014,  Sitricus,  king  of  the  Danes 
of  Waterford.  fought,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Clontarf  with  Brian  Boromh. 
See  Clontabf.  In  1036,  Sitricus  was  killed  bv  the 
king  of  Ossory ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  Reginald 
O'Hiver,  the  successor  of  Sitricus,  was  killed  by 
Sitricus  II.  In  1038,  Cumana  ORahan,  king  of  the 
Danes  of  Waterford,  was  slain,  either  by  the  people 
of  Ossory,  or  by  tbe  treachery  of  his  own  men  ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  the  city  of  Waterford  was  plun- 
dered and  humt  by  Dermod  Mac-Mel-Nembo,  king 
of  Leinster.  In  1087,  the  city  was  captured  and 
burnt  by  the  people  of  Dublin.  In  1096,  the  Danes 
of  Waterford,  having  embraced  Christianity,  elected 
Malchus  to  be  their  bishop.  [See  section  '  The  Di- 
ocese.'] In  May  1170,  the  Danes  of  Waterford 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  disembarkation  in 
their  near  vicinity  of  the  small  invading  force  of  An- 
glo-Normans under  Raymond  Le  Gros  and  Henry  de 
Monte  Maris eo  [see  Baoenbon],  "resolved  to  at- 
tack them  before  their  strength  increased,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Malachy  O'Feolin,  prince  of  the 
Decies,  and  O'Ryne  of  Idrone,  got  together  an  army 
of  3,000  horse  and  foot,  with  which  they  fell  upon 
the  English,  who  valiantly  received  them,  and  though 
few  in  number,  under  the  conduct  of  Harvey  de 
Montmoriscoe,  after  some  hours'  dispute,  put  them 
to  flight.  In  this  battle  fell  about  1,000  Danes  and 
Irish,  and  70  of  the  principal  citizens  were  made 
prisoners,  who  were  all  put  to  death  by  Raymond, 
to  revenge  the  loss  of  bis  friend,  De  Bevin,  slain  in 
the  battle."  In  the  following  August,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  usually  called  Earl  Strongbow,  arrived 
with  a  large  invading  force  of  Anglo-Normans,  in 
Waterford  Harbour ;  and  having  been  immediately 
joined  by  the  previous  invadeis  Raymond  Le  Gros, 
Fitz  -  Stephen*,  and  Henry  de  Monte  Marisco,  and  by 
their  ally  the  king  of  Leinster,  he  proceeded  next 
day  to  the  town  of  Waterford,  and  assaulted  it  both 
by  land  and  by  water.  "  After  two  repulses,  Ray- 
mond perceived  a  cabin  on  the  wall  propped  with 
timber  on  the  outside.  Immediately  he  caused  the 
prop  to  be  cut,  so  that  the  house  fell,  and  with  it 
part  of  the  wall,  at  which  breach  the  English  en- 
tered the  city,  plundered  it,  and  put  all  the  inhabit- 
ants found  in  arms  to  the  sword.  Among  other 
prisoners,  Reginald,  prince  of  the  Danes  of  Water- 
ford, and  Malachy  O'Feolain,  prince  of  Decies,  were 
taken ;  whom  they  imprisoned  in  Reginald's  Tower. 
These  being  afterwards  condemned  to  death,  were 
saved  by  the  intercession  of  Dermod,  king  of  Lein- 
ster." Speedily  after  the  capture  of  the  city.  Earl 
Strongbow  was  married  here  to  Eva,  the  king  of 
Leinster's  daughter,  and  was  proclaimed  heir-appa- 
rent to  that  prince's  dominions ;  not  long  after,  Der- 
mod and  the  Earl,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Waterford, 
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Dublin ;  and,  at  the  setting  in  of  winter.  Derrood 
returned  to  Ferns,  and  the  Earl  to  Waterford.  In 
October  1171,  Henry  II.,  at  the  head  of  about  500 
knights,  ami  4.UU0  soldiers,  landed  in  person  at  Wa- 
terford. A  Danish  lord,  it  is  said,  drew  chains 
across  the  harbour,  and  endeavoured  to  impede  the 
disembarkation ;  but  Henry  saw  the  obstacle  easily 
and  speedily  removed ;  and  he  entered  Waterford, 
not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  an  acknowledged  sove- 
reign. While  he  remained  here,  he  received  the 
formal  renunciation  of  the  conquered  districts  from 
Earl  Strorigbow,  obtained  the  acknowledged  sub- 
mission of  the  people  of  Wexford  and  Cork,  appoint- 
ed governors  over  the  fortified  towns,  and  granted 
to  the  citizens  of  Waterford  many  privileges  which 
were  afterwards  confirmed  to  them  by  succeeding 
monarcbs.  At  the  end  of  about  six  months— during 
which  he  proceeded  to  Lismore.  and  received  the 
submission  of  the  nobles  and  other  chief  men  of 
Munster — he  prepared  to  return  to  England ;  and 
previous  to  his  departure,  he  assigned  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  to  three  of  his  most  zealous  parti- 
sans, set  apart  lands  in  the  vicinity  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  knights  and  soldiers,  and  adopted  other  such 
precautionary  measures  as  he  thought  desirable  for  the 

C reservation  and  consolidation  of  his  interests.  Yet 
istorians  have  remarked,  that  he  probably  did  not 
acquire  one  true  subject  by  means  of  any  of  his  mea- 
sures, or  during  the  whole  period  of  his  stay. 

The  wall  which  enclosed  the  triangular  site  of  the 
city  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion, 
ran  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Reginald's  Tower, 
"and  was  terminated  by  Turgesius'  Tower,  which 
formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  Barron-strand-street. 
From  this  tower,  the  wall  forming  the  second  side 
of  the  triangle  proceeded  in  a  southwardly  direction, 
enclosing  the  Black  friary,  skirting,  but  not  includ- 
ing, what  was  formerly  the  Boys'  Blue  School ;  from 
thence  it  crossed  Peter-street,  and  ran  to  the  castle, 
then  called  St.  Martin's  castle,  situated  at  the  rear 
of  the  Girls'  Blue  School.  The  third  side  of  the 
triangle  united  St.  Martin's  castle  with  Reginald's 
Tower."  But  about  the  time  of  Henry  II. 'a  visit 
to  the  city,  or  of  his  departure  from  it  to  England, 
very  considerable  additions  were  made  to  both  the 
city  itself  and  its  fortifications.  M  New  walls  were 
erected,  the  fortifications  repaired,  and  gates  and 
towers  were  superadded  to  the  former  defences. 
The  new  part  comprehended  the  church,  abbey,  and 
street  of  St.  John,  New-street,  St.  Stephen's-street, 
St.  Patrick's-strect,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, St.  Michael,  and  St.  Patrick.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  city  there  were  two  gates,  St.  Patrick's 
and  New-gate ;  to  the  south,  Bowling-green-gate, 
called  also  Close-gate,  and  St.  John's  gate ;  to  the 
south-east,  St.  Catherine's  or  Colbeck-gate ;  and  to 
the  north,  there  were  several  gates  communicating 
with  the  quay  and  the  river." 

In  April  1185,  John,  Earl  of  Morton,  a  favourite 
son  of  Henry  II.,  to  whom  the  latter  wished  to 
commit  the  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
arrived  at  Waterford,  attended  by  many  nobles  of 
England,  and  by  a  considerable  force  of  knights  and 
archers ;  and  immediately  after  bis  arrival,  he  was 
waited  on  by  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  and  regaled 
with  demonstrations  of  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  a 
turbulent  people,  to  submit  to  his  authority.  But 
John  was  then  only  19  years  of  age,  and  was  far 
from  being  distinguished  by  either  constitutional 
strength  of  mind  or  acquired  soundness  of  judgment; 
and  in  spite  of  being  assisted  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
and  other  learned  men,  he  was  utterly  incompetent 
to  assuage  the  tempest  of  conspiracy  and  bloodshed 
which  had  been  desolating  the  kingdom,  or  to  im- 


part to  the  Anglo-Norman  government  of  the  con- 
quered portions  of  Ireland  a  tolerable  degree  of 
consolidation  and  influence.  "  He  despoiled  son* 
of  the  Irish  of  their  lands,  and  parcelled  thesa 
among  his  followers ;  the  revenues  appropriated  to 
the  defence  of  the  country  be  bestowed  upon  his 
courtiers,  who  wasted  them  in  riot  and  extrava- 
gance ;  be  thus  disgusted  his  friends,  and  weakened 
his  own  resources;  and  the  example  of  indolence 
and  debauchery  being  followed  by  the  army,  even- 
thing  seemed  to  portend  the  ruin  of  the  Engh»L 
interests."  Henry  II.,  informed  of  the*e  disorder*, 
recalled  John  In-fore  the  close  of  the  year,  and  com- 
mitted the  government  to  the  active  and  experienced 
soldier.  John  de  Courcey.  In  1211,  after  be  bad  ».t 
upwards  of  1 1  years  upon  the  throne,  and  had 
specially  directed  his  attention  to  the  condition  ot 
Waterford  in  particular,  and  to  that  of  Ireland  in 
general,  John  arrived  again  at  Waterford,  with  the 
intention  of  settling  the  disturbances  which  had  arisen 
dunng  his  absence  ;  and,  while  here,  he  made  per- 
sonal  visits  to  many  parts  of  the  country,  attended 
by  a  large  body  of  knights  and  soldiers, — and,  in 

E articular,  he  made  repeated  journeys  to  Cork,  and 
ad  a  large  building  erected  near  Claahmore,  at 
which  bis  cavalcade  on  these  journeys  might  halt, 
and  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.    See  Clocch. 
His  place  of  residence  in  Waterford  stood  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Widows'  Apartments  in 
Cathedral-square  ;  and  some  of  its  vaults  and  foun- 
dations were  dug  up  by  the  workmen  while  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  the  present  edifice.    During  hi* 
stay,  he  founded  the  priory  of  St.  John,  and  made  a 
large  addition  to  the  city ;  and  some  of  the  walls 
which  surrounded  this  addition  are  still,  or  were 
quite  recently,  in  existence.    In  1252,  and  again 
about  30  years  later,  Waterford  was  destroyed  by 
fire.     In  October   1394,  Richard   II.  landed  at 
Waterford,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  4,000  men-at- 
arms,  and  30,000  archers,  and  attended  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  other 
distinguished  noblemen  ,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  contemplated  any  object  worthy  of  so  great  an 
expedition ;  and,  after  a  stay  of  nine  months,  during 
which  be  received  many  flattering  submissions  from 
the  natives,  he  returned  to  England.   In  May  1399, 
the  same  monarch  again  landed  at  Waterford,  and 
was  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  joy;  and 
he  spent  six  days  apparently  in  no  other  public  occupa- 
tion than  receiving  hollow  professions  of  loyalty  from 
the  people.    11  The  citizens,"  we  are  told,  "  were, 
at  this  time,  mean  and  slovenly  in  their  appearance, 
and  exhibited  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their 
dwellings,  a  degree  of  poverty  and  wretcbedi;e>» 
which  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  in  so 
considerable  a  city."   Yet  Waterford  appears  not 
to  have  been  a  jot  worse  than  Dublin  and  the  other 
large  towns.  In  1461,  a  hostile  rencounter  occurred 
between  the  citizens  of  Waterford  and  the  septi  of 
the  O'Hedriscolls  and  Powers.    These  septs,  who 
were  hereditary  enemies  of  Waterford,  "  bavin; 
landed  at  Tramore,  the  mayor  and  citizens  advanced 
in  warlike  manner,  to  give  them  battle.    The  con- 
tending parties  met  at  Ball v mar-dune,  when  the 
invaders  were  entirely  overthrown,  160  of  them 
slain,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners.  Among 
the  captives  was  O'Hedriscoll-Oge,  and  six  of  Ins 
sons,  who,  with  three  of  their  gallies,  were  carrud 
in  triumph  into  Waterford.    It  is  probably  in  mem- 
ory of  this  victory,  that  three  gallies  are  quartered 
in  the  arms  of  the  city." 

In  1487,  when  the  impostor,  Lambert  Simoel, 
had  been  proclaimed  king  at  Dublin,  the  citizen*  of 
Waterford  peremptorily  and  strenuously  opposed  bis 
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insurrection  which  followed,  they  remained  steadily- 
loyal  ;  and  when  a  great  force  of  the  usurper,  beaded 
by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  appeared  against  the  city, 
a\od  sent  a  menacing  cominunication  to  the  mayor, 
the  citizens  replied  in  defiance,  and  were  prepared 
to  make  manful  resistance  to  violence;  but  they  had 
the  happiness  to  see  their  enemy  withdrawing  with- 
out making  assault  or  offering  battle,  and  to  know 
that  he  was  compelled  to  prosecute  his  adventure 
into  England,  where  it  received  a  speedy  and  appro- 
priate termination.  Soon  after  this  event,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Edgecombe,  who  was  sent  at  the  bead  of  500 
men  to  oblige  the  people  of  Ireland  to  renew  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  England,  and  who  landed  in 
prosecution  of  his  mission  at  Kinsale,  proceeded 
thence  in  a  coasting  voyage  to  Waterford  to  com- 
mend and  confirm  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens,  and 
was  received  and  entertained  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished demonstrations  of  welcome.     "  In  the 
year  1487,  it  was  again  the  good  fortune  of  the 
citizens  of  Waterford  to  manifest  their  loyalty  to 
the  king ;  for  which,  among  other  honours,  they 
received  the  following  motto:  —  'Intacta  manet 
Waterfordia,'  On  this  occasion,  they  communicated 
to  his  majesty  the  intelligence  01  the  arrival  of 
Per  kin  Warbeck  at  Cork,  and  assured  him  of  their 
loyalty  and  affection.    An  opportunity  was  now 
afforded  them  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  pro- 
fessions and  the  extent  of  their  devotion,  for  imme- 
diately on  his  landing,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
rebel  force  was  directed  against  Waterford.  Perkin 
Warbeck  and  Maurice  Earl  of  Desmond,  with  an 
army  of  2,400  men,  advanced  to  the  city,  and  on  the 
23d  of  July  prepared  to  invest  it ;  this  force  was 
intended  to  assault  the  western  division,  while  a 
fleet  of  eleven  ships,  which  arrived  at  Passage,  was 
ordered  to  engage  from  the  river ;  there  was  also  a 
body  of  troop*  landed  from  the  fleet,  wbo  were  to 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  Lumbard's  marsh  and  co- 
operate with  the  land  forces.   To  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  these  two  divisions,  the  ponds  of  Kilbarry 
were  kept  full,  the  besieged  having  raised  a  large 
mound  of  earth  to  stop  the  course  of  the  river  which 
flows  from  Kilbarry  into  tbe  Suir.    The  necessary 
preparations  being  completed,  the  siege  was  vigor- 
ously commenced,  and  carried  on  for  eleven  days 
with  great  seal  and  activity.    In  tbe  many  skir- 
mishes and  sorties  which  took  place,  the  citizens 
were  generally  victorious,  and  routed  or  captured 
their  opponents.    In  tbe  field,  the  citizens  covered 
themselves  with  glory;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  after  tbe  fight  their  valiant  hearts  had  no 
touch  of  pity ;  on  one  occasion,  when,  after  a  suc- 
cessful sortie  in  which  they  committed  great  slaugh- 
ter, they  returned  to  the  city  with  a  numerous  band 
of  prisoners,  they  carried  them  to  the  market-place, 
chopped  off  their  heads,  and  fastened  them  on  stakes, 
as  trophies  of  their  victory.    Their  valour  and  the 
dread  of  their  cruelty  could  no  longer  be  resisted  ; 
the  besieged  became  the  assailants ;  the  enemy  were 
repulsed  in  every  direction;  and  what  served  to  in- 
sure the  victory  of  the  citizens,  tbe  cannon  planted 
on  Reginald's  Tower,  after  many  days  hard  firing, 
beat  in  tbe  side  of  one  of  the  ships,  when  the  entire 
crew  perished.     The  enemy  disheartened  by  all 
these  untoward  occurrences,  and  fearing  to  awake 
the  vengeance  of  the  enraged  citizens,  raised  the 
nege,  and  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  August,  retreated 
to  Uallycashcen ;  from  thence  they  proceeded  to  Pas- 
sage. Where  Perkin  Warbeck  embarked  and  fled  to 
Cork.    The  citizens  pursued  him  with  four  ships, 
and,  after  an  eager  chase,  followed  him  to  Cornwall, 
where  he  landed.    When  this  intelligence  reached 
the  king,  who  was  then  at  Exeter,  he  ordered  the 
pursuit  to  be  continued,  and  Perkin  was  at  length 


apprehended.  The  loyalty  and  courage  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Waterford  were  duly  appreciated  by  tbe 
monarch,  wbo,  in  addition  to  other  marks  of  favour, 
was  pleased  to  honour  them  with  two  highly  flatter- 
ing letters,"— and  who  also,  in  compliance  with  a 
petition  from  the  citizens,  confirmed  and  enlarged 
the  privileges  of  tbe  city. 

In  1520,  the  Earls  of  Orroond  and  Desmond  were, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  recon- 
ciled at  Waterford.  In  1536.  Henry  VIII.,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  tbe  distinguished  loyalty  of  the 
citizens,  sent  by  a  special  messenger,  a  gilt  sword 
and  a  cap  of  maintenance,  to  be  always  carried  before 
the  mayor.  "  The  city  of  Waterford,"  remarks  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Ryland.  in  reference  to  this  period, 
"  was  now  a  place  of  trade  and  consequence,  enjoy- 
ing a  regular  government,  and  advancing  every  day 
in  the  improvements  and  decencies  of  civilized 
society.  We  can  now  look  back  with  complacency 
upon  the  manners  of  those  from  whom  many  of  the 
citizens  of  tbe  present  day  are  descended,  and  from 
whom  the  general  character  of  the  people  may  be 
faintly  traced ;  we  have  an  interest  in  their  courage 
and  loyalty,  and  are  proud  or  humbled  as  we  read  of 
their  good  fortunes,  or  dwell  upon  the  reverses,  which 
it  was  tbe  lot  of  their  city  to  experience.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  then  citizens  of  Waterford, 
written  about  250  years  since,  may  serve  to  show 
whether  the  present  generation  have  improved  upon 
the  manners  of  those  wbo  preceded  them  : — '  Tbe 
aire  of  Waterford  is  not  vene  subtill,  yea  natheles^e 
the  sharpnesse  of  their  wittes  seemeth  to  be  nothing 
rebated  or  duld  by  reason  of  the  grossenesse  of  the 
aire.  For  in  good  sooth  the  townesmen,  and  name- 
lie  students  are  pregnant  in  conceiving,  quiche  in 
taking,  and  sure  in  keeping.  The  citizens  are  verie 
heedie  and  wane  in  all  their  publike  affaires,  slow 
in  the  determining  of  matters  of  weight, .  loving  to 
looke  yer  they  leape.  In  choosing  their  magistrate, 
they  respect  "not  onlie  his  riches,  but  also  they 
weigh  his  experience.  And  therefore  they  elect  for 
their  maior  neither  a  rich  man  that  is  yoong,  nor  an 
old  man  that  is  poore.  They  are  cheerfull  in  the 
interteinment  of  strangers,  hartie  one  to  another, 
nothing  given  to  factions.  They  loue  no  idle  bencb- 
whistlers,  nor  lurkish  faitors:  for  yoong  and  old 
are  wholie  addicted  to  thriuing,  the  men  commonlie 
to  trafnke,  the  women  to  spinning  and  carding.  As 
they  distill  the  best  aqua  vita;,  so  they  spin  the 
choicest  rug  in  Ireland.'  ' 

In  1569,  while  the  Lord-deputy  Sidney  lay  en 
camped  at  Clonmel,  and  expected  to  be  attacked  by 
a  body  of  insurgents  wbo  bad  recently  ravaged  the 
country  and  besieged  Kilkenny,  he  requested  the  citi- 
zens of  Waterford  to  assist  him  with  a  few  soldiers 
during  three  days ;  but  they  instantly  refused  to 
comply  with  his  request,  and  excused  themselves  on 
tbe  ground  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  city. 
In  1575,  the  Lord-deputy  Sidney,  when  on  a  pro- 
gress at  tbe  bead  of  about  600  horsemen  and  foot- 
men to  quell  the  disturbances  which  arose  out  of  the 
disputes  of  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond,  made 
a  visit  to  Waterford,  and  was  clamorously  welcomed 
and  magnificently  entertained ;  yet,  when  expressing 
his  satisfaction  at  tbe  present  demonstration  of  loy- 
alty, smartly  twitted  the  citizens  upon  their  de- 
ficiency in  that  commodity  when  he  requested  their 
aid  at  Clonmel.  In  1579,  tbe  Lord-deputy  Drury, 
who  bad  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  sought  repose 
in  Waterford  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  conferred 
tbe  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  mayor,  and  died  in 
the  city  before  tbe  close  of  the  year.  Early  in  1580, 
Sir  William  Pelham,  who  had  been  appointed  Lord- 
justice  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Drury,  came 
southward  from  Dublin  to  visit  tbe  cities  of  Mun- 
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•tar,  and  was  met  at  Ballyhaek  by  the  mayor  of 
Waterford,  and  conducted  with  much  parade  and 
pageantry  to  the  city;  and  when  here,  he  learned 
from  the  Earl  of  Ormond  that  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
was  making  a  ho>tile  advance,  and  had  arrived  at 
Dungarvan.  A  detachment  of  400  foot  and  100  horse 
was  immediately  despatched  from  Waterford  to  the 
Lord-just  i\  to  oppose  the  foe;  *'  but  the  force  of 
the  insurgents  continuing  to  increase,  a  special  com- 
mission was  directed  to  Sir  Warbam  St.  Leger, 
authorizing  him  to  proceed  according  to  the  course 
of  martial  law  against  all  offenders,  as  the  nature  of 
their  crimes  might  deserve ;  provided  the  parties 
were  not  worth  forty  shillings  yearly  in  land  or  an- 
nuity, or  ten  pounds  in  goods.  He  was  also  em- 
powered  to  enter  into  terms  with  the  rebels,  and  to 
grant  them  protection  for  ten  days ;  to  apprehend 
and  execute  all  idle  persons  taken  by  night ;  to  live 
at  free  quarters  wherever  he  went ;  and,  by  way  of 
check  upon  this  monstrous  power,  he  was  required 
every  month  to  certify  the  number  and  the  offences 
of  person*  whom  he  should  order  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  Lord-justice,  after  he  bad  rested  about  three 
weeks  at  waterford,  removed  to  Clonmel,  and  from 
thence  to  Limerick."  In  May  1603,  the  Lord-deputy 
Mountjoy,  believing  that  the  turbulent  condition  of 
Munster  required  his  presence,  and  probably  some 
chastisement,  came  southward  from  Dublin  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  arrived  at  Grace-Dieu, 
within  the  liberties  of  Waterford,  and  there  sum- 
moned the  mayor  to  receive  him  and  his  army  into 
the  city ;  he  received  for  answer,  that  the  citizens 
were  exempted,  by  a  charter  of  King  John,  from 
giving  quarter  to  soldiers,  and  therefore  would  not 
open  their  gates  to  bis  army ;  he  then  threatened 
that  if  the  gates  were  not  speedily  opened,  he  would 
beat  them  down,  cut  King  John's  charter  to  pieces, 
and  level  the  city  with  the  ground ;  and  he  was  im- 
mediately obeyed,  and,  passing  into  the  city,  received 
the  submission  of  the  citizens,  imposed  on  them  an 
oath  of  renewed  allegiance,  and  stationed  a  garrison 
within  their  walls  to  enforce  their  fidelity.  After 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  Waterford,  though  deeply 
sharing  the  silent  insubordination  which  had  become 
general  in  the  kingdom,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
Ireland  to  pay  the  taxes  which  James  arbitrarily  im- 
posed. In  1617,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
the  mayor  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  the  liber- 
ties and  public  revenues  of  Waterford  were  seized 
by  the  Earl  of  Thomond  and  Sir  William  Jones, 
Lord-chief-justice  of  Ireland,  as  commissioners  .  and, 
the  civic  magistrates  persisting  in  their  opposition, 
the  city  lost  its  charters,  was  destitute  of  regular 
government  for  many  years,  and  did  not  recover 
possession  of  its  privileges  till  1626.  In  September 
1633,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  left  London  on  a  Satur- 
day at  4  o'clock,  arrived  at  Bristol  the  same  night, 
sailed  thence  on  Sunday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and 
arrived  at  Waterford  on  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock ; 
and  he  thus  performed  a  feat  in  travelling  which  the 
eulogists  of  modern  steam  achievements  might  be 
disposed  to  pronounce  incredible. 

"  From  the  year  1640,  until  the  arrival  of  Crom- 
well," remarks  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland,  "the  great 
rebellion  and  the  circumstances  preceding  it,  entirely 
engross  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  history  of 
Ireland.  These  important  events,  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  insurrection,  and  its  unfortunate  results,  are 
unsuitable  to  the  present  sketch ;  they  demand  the 
serious  and  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  his- 
torian, and  do  not  admit  of  a  hasty  or  superficial 
notice.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  county  and 
city  of  Waterford  shared  in  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  this  unfortunate  period ;  and,  whatever  be  the  i 
in  which  the  evil  originated,  the  native  Irish 


uniformly  the  sufferers  or  the  victims.  It  woakd 
seem  that  the  native  Irish  had  for  a  time  recovered, 
the  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Munster ;  which, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle  with  the  overwhelming 
power  of  England,  they  were  again  obliged  to  re- 
linquish. The  city  of  Waterford  and  the  towns  at 
Dungarvan  and  Lismore,  were  nominally  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  government  of  the  country,  but  their 
loyalty  was  merely  enforced  ;  there  was  no  reaproaty 
of  interest,  and  therefore  no  common  feeling  existed 
between  them — as  plainly  appeared  on  the  oer*. 
sion  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  (for  it  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  peace)  which  was  agreed  oc 
in  1646.  This  measure  was  violently  opposed  b? 
the  citizens  of  Waterford,  who  imagined  that  the 
interests  of  their  religion  would  be  compromised  by 
their  adoption  of  the  treaty.  The  heralds  sent  from 
Dublin  to  proclaim  the  peace,  were  treated  with 
every  indignity;  they  were  unable  to  discover  the 
mayor's  house,  until  they  prevailed  on  a  little  boy, 
by  a  bribe  of  sixpence,  to  show  it  to  them ;  and  after 
a  fruitless  delay  of  ten  davs,  tbey  were  obliged  to 
retire  from  Waterford  without  accomplishing  their 
errand." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1649,  Cromwell,  after  per. 
sonally  or  by  his  generals  taking  Dublin,  Drogbeda, 
Wexford,  New-Ross,  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  after 
overawing  other  towns  and  the  country  at  large  by 
the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  vigour  of  his  career, 
proceeded  to  attack  or  to  invest  Waterford.  Hi* 
army,  on  disembarking  in  Ireland,  "had  amounted  to 
8,000  foot  and  4.000  horse,  but  it  had  since  been  to 
seriously  reduced  by  both  warfare  and  the  climate 
that  it  now  amounted  to  only  5,000  foot  and  2.3J0 
horse;  yet  so  profound  was  the  dread  which  their 
very  name  inspired,  that  the  citizens  of  Waterford, 
though  well  prepared  to  offer  resistance,  and  though 
strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  1 ,500  sent  under 
General  Ferral  from  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  were 
disposed  to  submit  without  waiting  the  assault,  and 
actually  sent  to  Ormond  to  consult  as  to  the  term* 
which  they  should  ask  as  the  price  of  a  surrender. 
The  Marquis,  however,  remonstrated  with  them  on 
their  poltroonery,  encouraged  them  to  offer  a  vigor- 
ous  resistance,  predicted  the  high  probability  of  their 
compelling  Cromwell  to  retire,  assured  them  of  a 
fair  amount  of  assistance  from  without,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  stimulating  them  to  firmness  and  courage. 
"  Waterford  was  a  walled  and  fortified  town;  and 
though  badly  situated  in  case  of  a  siege  according  to 
the  improved  practice  of  modern  warfare,  yet  at  the 
time  of  Cromwell's  approach,  it  was  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  the  batteries  and  works  with  which  it  wai 
almost  surrounded.    The  siege  commenced  on  tie 
3d  of  October,  1649;  Cromwell,  in  person,  com- 
manded the  besieging  army.    After  crossing  the 
Suir,  at  Carrick,  the  enemy  marched  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  approached  the  tosn 
on  the  north-west,  but  were  deterred  by  the  fort  on 
Thomas's  hill  from  occupying  the  heights  of  Bilberry 
Rock,  a  commanding  situation  then  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  city  walls.    The  strength  of  the 
defences  and  the  numerous  batteries  protected  the 
town  from  assault,  and  compelled  the  parliamentary 
forces  to  have  recourse  to  the  tedious  procesi  of  in- 
vestment.   The  Marquis  of  Ormond,  though  defi- 
cient in  money  and  military  stores,  and  having  lost 
many  men  by  desertion,  endeavoured  to  defend 
Waterford ;  and  for  this  purpose,  kept  a  body  of 
troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  the  citizens,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  any  favourable  circumstances  which  might  occur." 
Though  several  acts  of  a  serious  by-play,  particu- 
larly the  capture  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Passage, 
■  in  connection  with  the  struggle  at  Water- 
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ford,  yet  the  siege  of  the  city  suffered  no  relaxation, 
but  was  conducted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  teal 
and  bravery  of  experienced  warfare,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  the  resolution  and  pertinacity  of  a  stern 
hatred  of  invasion  and  a  desperate  attachment  to 
existing  institutions.  After  the  loss  of  Passage, 
Ferral,  the  governor  of  Waterford,  marched  out 
from  the  city  with  a  body  of  troops  to  attempt  the 
recapture  of  it,  expecting  to  be  joined  and  assisted 
by  Colonel  Wogan  from  Duncannon  Fort.  "  Pre- 
vious to  the  advance  of  the  Governor's  force,  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  attended  by  50  horse,  had 
crossed  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  animating 
the  garrison,  and  of  making  arrangements  for  their 
support ;  and,  understanding  that  an  attack  on  Pas- 
sage was  meditated,  he  waited  to  know  the  result. 
On  the  Governor's  troops  leaving  the  city,  Crom- 
well despatched  a  strong  force  to  attack  them,  and 
their  danger  being  immediately  perceived,  Ormond 
requested  permission  to  bring  over  a  body  of  horse 
to  their  assistance ;  but  the  citizens  refused  the  offer, 
and  preferred  leaving  the  soldiers  to  their  fate. 
Thus  repulsed,  the  gallant  Marquis  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  50  horse,  and  met  the  Governor's  foot 
soldiers  in  full  retreat,  closely  followed  by  Crom- 
well's dragoons.  He  posted  himself  in  an  advantage- 
ous position,  and  by  his  courage  and  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  his  force  checked  the  farther  advance 
of  the  enemy,  and  covered  the  retreat  into  the  town. 
The  necessity  of  retaking  Passage,  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  by  the  enemy,  being  thus  evi- 
dent, the  Marquis  of  Ormond  proposed  to  transport 
his  troops  over  the  river,  and  undertook  to  quarter 
them  in  huts  under  the  walls,  that  they  might  not 
be  burdensome  to  the  city ;  this  proposal  was  also  re- 
jected, and  it  was  even  in  agitation  to  seize  his  person 
and  treat  his  followers  as  enemies.  Irritated  at  their 
obstinacy  and  ingratitude,  the  Marquis  withdrew  his 
army,  leaving  the  citizens  to  protect  themselves. 
Thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  vigorously 
assailed  by  the  impatient  Cromwell,  the  courage  of 
the  citizens  was  now  beginning  to  yield ;  tbey  de- 
clared, that  unless  they  received  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  and  a  supply  of  provisions,  they  could  make 
no  further  resistance;  the  assault  of  the  besiegers 
was  hourly  expected,  and  the  most  fetal  results 
anticipated,  when,  fortunately,  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond again  arrived  on  the  north  of  the  Suir,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  city,  and  by  his  appearance 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Disheartened  by  the 
duration  of  the  siege,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had 
lost  many  men  by  sickness  as  well  as  by  the  chances 
of  war,  and  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  of  a  winter 
campaign,  Cromwell  prepared  to  retire  from  the  con- 
test, and  to  seek  winter  quarters  for  his  harassed 
army  in  some  more  secure  situation.  At  this  critical 
moment  Ormond  proposed  to  pass  some  of  his  troops 
across  the  river  and  attack  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
enemy,  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  citizens  returned 
with  their  hopes  of  safety,  and  they  refused  to  supply 
boats  or  to  admit  his  soldiers  into  the  city,  until  the 
favourable  opportunity  was  lost.  Being  thus  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Waterford,  Cromwell  resolved 
to  direct  his  course  to  the  towns  of  Munster  which 
had  revolted  to  the  English  parliament,  and  which 
now  ofTered  a  secure  asylum  to  his  harassed  and  dis- 
tempered forces."  On  retiring  from  Waterford,  be 
assaulted  the  castles  of  Butlerstown,  Kilmcaden,  and 
Dunhill,  marched  through  Kilmacthomas  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  county,  besieged  and  cap- 
tured Dungarvan,  and  then  retired  into  winter  quar- 
ters. 

In  February  of  next  year,  1650,  after  his  army  bad 
been  quickly  recruited,  from  the  revolted  Irish  troops, 
with  men  inured  to  the  climate,  Cromwell  commenced 


his  second  Irish  campaign ;  and  early  in  June,  after 
!  he  had  withdrawn  in  person,  and  had  devolved 
the  chief  command  upon  General  Ireton,  Waterford 
was  again  besieged.  "  On  the  approach  of  General 
Ireton,  Preston,  the  governor  of  the  city,  sent  to 
inform  the  Lord-lieutenant  that  if  supplies  were  not 
immediately  forwarded  to  him,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  The  siege  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  the  garrison  were  soon  reduced  to  the  great- 
est distress,  and  must  have  readily  yielded  had  they 
been  attacked  with  vigour ;  but  General  Ireton  did 
not  summon  tnem  to  capitulate  until  tne  zoia  oi  Juiy, 
and  after  a  treaty,  protracted  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  city  was  surrendered  to  him  by  General  Preston 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1650.  The  terms  granted  to 
the  citizens  were  favoured V  .  their  persons  and  pri- 
vate property  were  preserved.  The  violence  of  the 
parliamentary  army  was  chiefly  directed  against  the 
churches,  works  of  art,  and  remnants  of  antiquity ; 
even  the  tombs  of  the  dead  were  plundered  or  muti- 
lated by  their  savage  hands,  and  in  cases  where  they 
could  not  plunder,  they  were  contented  to  destroy. ' 
From  this  date  till  the  year  1656,  officers  appointed 
by  Cromwell  governed  the  city  according  to  their  own 
judgment,  to  the  total  suppression  of  the  constitu- 
tional mode  of  government  by  mayor  and  sheriffs  ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  their  incurring  imputations  of  des- 
potism and  cruelty,  they  appear  to  have  performed  va- 
rious public  acts  of  admitted  wisdom  and  utility.  The 
quay,  the  public  buildings,  the  streets,  and  the  roads, 
were  maintained  in  good  repair ;  and  most  matters 
affecting  the  civic  well-being  were  managed  with 
a  minuteness  of  care  which  has  been  pronounced 
not  a  little  remarkable.  Yet  various  great  public 
measures  of  the  most  reprehensible  character  were 
adopted, — particularly  the  trying  and  executing  of 
persons  concerned  in  the  scenes  of  1641, — the  '  trans- 
plantation of  natives,'  or  depriving  them  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  expelling  them  from  their  homes, — the 
prohibiting  of  every  "  Papist  from  trading  in  the 
city  of  Waterford,  within  or  without  doors," — and 
the  issuing  of  an  order,  "  that  the  governor  Colonel 
Leigh,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  Waterford, 
do  apprehend  forthwith  all  persons  who  resort  there 
under  the  name  of  Quakers,  that  they  be  shipped 
away  from  Waterford  or  Passage  to  Bristol,  thence 
to  be  conveyed  to  their  respective  places  of  abode." 

James  II.  dissolved  the  corporation  at  Waterford, 
and  remodelled  its  constitution  with  a  subserviency 
to  his  own  views,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  be 
dissolved  and  remodelled  the  corporation  of  Dublin ; 
but  the  new  charter  which  he  gave  to  the  city  in 
March  1687,  remained  in  force  only  till  the  Revolu- 
tion,— when  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  I.  was 
resumed,  and  became  once  more,  what  it  continues 
still  to  be,  the  governing  charter  of  the  borough. 
On  the  day  following  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the 
dethroned  and  vanquished  James  rode  from  Dublin 
to  Waterford;  and  in  the  vicinity,  he  embarked  for 
France,  for  ever  and  in  disgrace,  relinquishing  the 
dominions  of  his  ancestors.  "  Waterford  continued 
faithful  to  James,  even 

claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens,  and  when 
there  appeared  scarcely  a  chance  of  his  success.  But 
serious  opposition  to  the  arms  of  the  victorious  party 
was  fruitless;  and  therefore,  on  the  approach  of  a 
part  of  King  William's  troops,  which  marched  from 
Carrick  to  Waterford,  the  citizens  agreed  to  surren- 
der, on  the  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  their  estates,  and  the  liberty  of  their  religion, 
and  that  their  forces,  with  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, should  be  safely  conveyed  to  the  nearest  garri- 
son. These  terms  were  refused,  and  orders  ^iven 
to  bring  down  some  heavy  cannon  and  additional 
troops.    The  garrison  then  asked  liberty  to  march 
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out  with  their  arms,  and  to  have  a  safe  convoy, 
which  was  granted  the  in ;  and  they  were  conducted, 
with  their  arms  and  baggage,  to  the  town  of  Mallow. 
After  the  surrender  of  Waterford,  King  William 
went  to  visit  it ;  and  having  left  directions  not  to 
permit  any  unnecessary  severity  towards  the  inhab- 
itant*, embarked  for  England  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber,  1690."  About  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  18th,  a  large  number 
of  Protestant  tradesmen,— who  had  formed  tbeui- 
•elves  into  a  regular  body,  and  who,  from  the  man- 
ner  in  which  they  levied  their  contributions,  were 
familiarly  designated  Hammermen,  —  exacted  from 
resident  Roman  Catholic  tradesmen  and  artisans  the 
payment  of  what  they  called  quarterage,  for  permis- 
sion to  prosecute  their  avocations ;  and,  during  the 
assizes,  they  paraded  through  the  whole  town,  mak- 
ing peremptory  demands  of  the  illegal  payment,  and 
nailing  up  the  doors  and  windows  of  every  Roman 
Catholic  tradesman  or  artisan  who  refused  it.  In 
1732,  and  again  in  1744,  serious  riots  occurred  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  were  attended 
with  the  calling  out  of  the  military  and  the  loss  of 
life.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the 
Catholic  Committee,  which  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Dublin  in  1757,  and  which  made  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  history  till  the  eve  of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  a  Dr.  Curry  and  a  Mr.  Wyse 
of  Waterford.  The  conspiracy  which  immediately 
preceded  the  rebellion  seems,  in  its  Waterford  sec- 
tion, to  have  been  both  secret  and  formidable ;  but 
it  was  discovered  in  the  city  just  when  on  the  point 
of  being  matured ;  and  it  was  followed  by  no  worse 
effects  than  the  conviction  and  banishment  of  two  of 
its  principal  agents. 

Waterford  gives  the  title  of  Earl,  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland,  to  the  noble  family  of  Talbot,  who  hold 
also  the  title  of  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1446,  Sir  John  Talbot,  6th 
Baron  Talbot,  and  a  distinguished  warrior,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Waterford  and  Wexford.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  received  a  grant  of  the  castles,  honours, 
lands,  and  barony  of  Dungarvan,  because,  as  the  pa- 
tent states,  that  country  is  waste,  *'  et  non  ad  profi- 
cuum,  sed  ad  perditum  nostrum  redundat."  In  1429, 
his  lordship  was  routed,  at  Patoy,  by  the  celebrated 
Joan  of  Arc,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans ; 
and  in  1453,  when  he  was  80  years  of  age,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  in  the  course  of  his  progress 
to  the  relief  of  Chatillon.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
victorious  in  40  skirmishes  and  battles.  The  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Earl  of  Waterford  and 
Wexford,  was  born  in  1791,  and  succeeded  to  the 
peerages  in  1827.  The  family-seats  are  Heythorp- 
houae  in  Oxfordshire,  Grafton-hall  in  Worcester- 
shire, Alton- Towers  in  Derbyshire,  and  Great  Stan- 
hope-street in  London. — Waterford  gives,  at  pre- 
sent, the  title  of  Marquis,  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land, to  the  noble  family  of  De  La  Poer  Beresford, 
the  descendants  of  a  very  ancient  family,  who  came 
to  Ireland  from  Staffordshire.  In  1720,  Sir  Marcus 
Beresford  was  created  Baron  Beresford  and  Viscount 
Tyrone,  and  in  1746,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Earl  of  Tyrone.  In  1786,  George,  the  second 
Earl,  was  created  Baron  Tyrone  of  Haverfordwest, 
in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  1789,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Waterford,  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland.  The  present  Marquis  is  the 
grandson  of  the  first  Marquis,  and  the  son  of  the 
second;  and  be  was  born  in  1811,  and  succeeded  to 
the  titles  in  1826.  The  family-seats  are  Curragh- 
more  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Walworth  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  and  Ford- castle  in  .North- 


WATERFORD  and  DUBLIN  RAILWAY. 
See  Waterford  (County  op),  Section  'Com- 
munications.' 

WATERFORD  an©  LIMERICK  RAILWAY. 
See  Limerick  Railways. 

WATERFORD  HARBOUR,  either  the  joint 
estuary  of  the  rivers  Suir  and  Barrow,  between  co. 
Waterford,  Munstcr,  and  co.  Wexford,  Leinster,  or 
likewise  the  portion  of  the  river  Suir  downward  from 
the  city  of  Waterford,  partly  through  the  county  ot 
Waterford,  Minister,  and  partly  between  that  county 
and  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  The  estuary 
is  entered  from  the  ocean  between  Hook  Head  on 
I' the  east  and  Swiuey  Head  on  the  west, — the  latter 
headland  situated  3  miles  west  by  north  of  the  for- 
mer. Hook  Head  has  an  altitude  of  51  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  is  crowned  by  a  curious  old  tower, 
now  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a  lighthouse,  with 
a  fixed  light.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  opei.. 
sufficiently  facile,  and  comparatively  very  safe;  but 
Tramore  bay,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
of  it,  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  it,  and,  if  ap- 
proached in  southerly  winds,  menaces  almost  any 
vessel  with  certain  destruction.  See  Tramokl. 
The  east  shore  of  Waterford  Harbour  trends  2\  miles 
north-north-eastward  to  the  head  of  the  little  open 
cove,  called  Oldtown  bay, — 3£  miles  north  by  west- 
ward thence  to  Duncannon- Fort,— 2  J  miles,  in  the 
direction  of  north-west  by  north,  thence  to  a  point 
about  a  mile  above  Ballyback, — and  2)  miles  north- 
ward thence  to  a  point  about  1  j  mile  north  of  Cheek 
Point,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  ramified  lagoon, 
formed  to  the  north  and  the  north-east  of  Cheek 
Point.  Most  of  the  shore  is  rocky,  yet  interspersed 
with  sandy  beach,  and  belted  at  low  water  with  a 
portion  of  strand ;  and  it  nowhere  offers  any  serious 
perils  to  navigation.  Its  principal  features  are  Door- 
noge  bay,  and  Loft  us- Hall  bay,  between  Hook  Head 
and  Oldtown  bay ;  Harrylock  bay,  Templetown  bay, 
Stonewall  bay,  Broomhill  bay,  Broomhill  Point, 
Dollar  bay,  Black  Point,  Booley  bay,  and  Duncan- 
non  Strand,  between  Oldtown  bay  and  Duncannon- 
Fort ;  Duncannon  Quay,  a  martello  tower,  a  light- 
house, Glenwater  bay,  King's  bay,  and  a  coast-guard 
station,  between  Duncannon- Fort  and  Bally  hack ;  and 
Bally  hack  Quay,  Catherine's  bay,  and  Nook  bay, 
between  Ballyback  and  the  terminating  lagoon. 
The  lower  part  of  the  east  shore,  from  Hook  Head 
up  to  Oldtown  bay,  or  beyond  it,  is  the  east  side  of 
the  parish  and  narrow  peninsula  of  Hook  [which  see] ; 
and  the  portions  higher  up  belong  to  the  parishes  of 
Templetown,  St.  James,  and  Dcnbrodt:  see 
these  articles, — and  also  the  articles  Duncannon, 
Ballyhack,  and  Arthur»town.  The  west  coa*t 
of  the  Harbour  trends  nearly  1$  mile  north-east  waid 
from  Swiney  Head  to  Black  Knob ;  is  bluff  and 
rocky ;  and  has,  about  mid  distance,  the  headland  of 
Red  Point,  or  Portally  Head,  whose  summit  has  an 
altitude  above  sea-level  of  137  feet.  Black  Knob, 
at  the  south  side  of  Dun  more  bay,  is  surmounted  by 
a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light ;  and  is  the  place  at 
which  the  conveyances  from  the  city  of  Waterford 
communicate  with  the  daily  mail  steam-packets  to 
England.  Dunmore  bay  measures  about  (  a  mile 
across ;  and  is  overlooked  on  the  north  side  by  Fouls- 
kippeen  Hill,  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  205  feet.  The  coast  from  Dunmore  bay 
to  the  south  aide  of  the  isthmus  of  Creden  Head, 
trends  about  1|  mile  in  the  direction  of  north-east 
by  north,  and  is  a  line  of  low  rock,  slightly  diver- 
sified with  Ardnamult  Head,  and  overlooking  an 
anchoring  ground,  called  Creden  bay,  to  the  north 
of  that  small  headland.  Creden  Head  is  a  narrow 
peninsula  of  upwards  of  i  of  a  mile  in  length,  extend- 
ing in  the  direction  of  east  by  north,  and  terminating 
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in  «  promontory  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  above 
fM.-a- level  of  202  feet.  The  roast  from  the  north  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Creden  extends  8  J  miles  north- 
ward, with  some  curvatures,  to  the  town  of  Passage, 
opposite  Arthurstown ;  and  its  principal  features, 
over  this  stretch,  are  Knockavelish  Head,  Woods, 
town  Strand,  a  coast-guard  station,  a  headland  called 
^Newtown  Head,  and  having  an  altitude  of  79  feet, 
and  Passage  Strand.  The  shore  from  Passage  to 
Cheek  Point  makes  a  sweeping  curvature,  yet  may 
be  described  as  trending  first  1£  mile  north-west- 
ward, and  next  about  the  same  distance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north  by  east.  The  parishes  upon  the  east 
shore,  named  from  south  to  north,  are  Ratbmoylan, 
Killea,  Kill- St.- Nicholas,  Kilmacomb,  Crook,  and 
Faithleg ;  and  the  general  character  and  scenic  fea- 
tures of  the  shores, — often  rich,  and  aggregately  very 
beautiful,— will  be  found  noticed  in  the  articles  on 
these  parishes,  and  on  the  villages  of  Dun more  and 
Passage:  which  see.  The  width  of  the  harbour 
varies  from  3  miles  to  t|  mile  between  the  entrance 
and  Woodstown  Strand,  the  minimum  being  at  Cre- 
den Head  ;  it  gradually  diminishes  from  24  miles  to 
4  a  mile,  between  Woodstown  Strand  and  Passage ; 
and  it  generally  varies  from  5  to  3  furlongs  between 
Passage  and  Cheek  Point.  The  portion  of  the  har- 
bour above  Cheek  Point  is  much  more  fluviatile  than 
estuarial ;  is  ascended  2  miles  south-westward  to 
Little  Island,  and  about  2}  miles  chiefly  westward 
to  the  city  ;  and  has  a  breadth  varying  between  about 
3  furlongs  and  200  yards.  A  little  above  Cheek 
Point  occurs  the  confluence  of  the  Barrow  and  the 
Suir,  the  two  monarch  streams  of  the  south-east  of 
Ireland,  amid  scenery  of  surpassing  brilliance  and 
beauty.  The  general  character  of  the  upper  sweep 
of  the  Harbour  from  Cheek  Point  to  Waterford,  is 
noticed  in  the  section  "  Environs"  of  the  article  on 
the  city  ;  and  the  navigable  capacities  of  the  entire 
Harbour,  from  the  ocean  upwards,  are  noticed  in  the 
section  "  Harbour"  of  that  article. 

WATERGRASSHILL,  a  small  market  and  post 
town  in  the  parish  of  Ardnageehy,  barony  of  Barry- 
more,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  mail- 
road  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  4&  miles  south-south- west 
of  Rathcormack,  64  north-north-east  of  Glanmire, 
8  south  by  west  of  Fermoy,  94  north-east  by  uorth 
of  Cork,  and  116$  south-west  of  Dublin.  It  stands 
on  the  summit- level  of  the  lofty  tract  of  country 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Lee  from  the  valley 
of  the  Black  water, -or  on  a  point  of  the  line  of 
watershed  of  the  broad-based  and  the  exceedingly 
prolonged  range  of  mountain  which  extends  eastward 
across  the  greater  portion  of  the  county ;  and  it  is, 
in  consequence,  one  of  the  most  loftily  situated  towns 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  is  currently  regarded  as 
standing  amidst  the  highest  cultivated  land  in  Ire- 
land. But  the  churlishness  of  the  surrounding  soil, 
the  backward  condition  of  the  agriculture,  the  ab- 
sence of  quickset  enclosures,  the  broad-baseduest  of 
the  vast  spreading  mass  of  mountain,  and  the  total 
want  of  strength,  intricacy,  or  expressiveness  in  the 
surface  of  the  country,  combine  to  render  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town  and  its  environs  not  a  little  desolate. 
A  little  cast-south-east  of  the  town  rises  the  summit 
called  the  hill  of  Knockacamacree ;  and  about  1 4  mile 
to  the  south-west,  on  the  road  to  Cork,  is  Mitcbella- 
Fort,  the  seat  of  H.  B.  Brazier,  Esq.  The  descent 
from  Watergrasshill  to  Rathcormack  traverses  a  lofty 
and  bleak  region,  and  then  drops  rather  declivitously 
down  toward  Fermoy ;  but  the  descent  to  the  valley 
of  the  Lee  passes  at  an  easy  and  pleasant  gradient 
into  the  beautiful  vale  of  Glanmire,  and  commands 
interesting  and  even  superb  views,  both  of  the  great 
valley  in  front,  and  of  the  lateral  vales  among  the 
mountains.      The  ascent  from  Cork  to  Watcrgrass- 


hill,"  remarks  Mr.  Brewer,  "is  so  gradual  that  the 
traveller  is  by  no  means  aware  of  the  great  altitude 
he  has  attained,  until  he  deliberately  views  the  near- 
est mountains,  and  compares  their  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion with  that  of  the  eminence  on  which  he  is  placed. 
The  prospects  from  this  lofty  hill  are  equally  com- 
prehensive and  grand."  Mr.  Townsend,  referring  to 
the  same  ascent,  and  to  the  view  obtained  from  the 
summit,  says,  "  A  singular  visual  deception  attends 
this  prospect.  To  the  traveller  who  has  lately 
quitted  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Cork,  and  impercepti- 
bly gained  an  unexpected  elevation,  the  flats  about 
Fermov  appear  vastly  lower  than  those  he  has  just 
left  behind.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  even 
an  equality  of  horizontal  level,  and  feels  prepared  to 
pronounce  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  much  greater 
depression  of  the  north  vale.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  convinces  him  that  the  contrary  is  the  true 
fact,  and  that  he  has  been  deceived  by  the  graduality 
of  ascent  on  one  side,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  fall 
on  the  other.  Fermoy  stands  high  above  the  level 
of  Cork ;  and  from  Mitchelstown,  situate  nearly  in 
the  same  plain  with  the  former,  there  is  a  regular 
descent  to  the  city  of  Waterford  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Uland."  The  town  contains  a  small  chapel-of- 
ea*e,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary, 
and  one  or  two  schools.  The  dispensary  is  within 
the  Fermoy  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  re- 
ceived and  expended  £140.  A  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Cork  takes  name  from  Water- 
grassbill ;  and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Glcnville. 
Area  of  the  town,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  533 ;  in 
1841,801.  Houses  119.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  00 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  52 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  47.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  35 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  56;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  59;  on 
means  not  specified,  9. 

WATERPARK,  the  seat  of  Lord  Waterpark,  in 
the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Black  water,  I  of  a  mile  from  the  boundary  with 
co.  Waterford,  and  64  miles  east  of  Fermoy.  Dr. 
Smith's  excellent  work  on  the  county  of  Cork  con- 
tains the  following  notice  of  it :  "On  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  towards  the  bounds  of  Waterford  county, 
is  Waterpark,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Lord-chief- 
justice  Pine,  with  a  pleasant  park,  now  demolished, 
good  orchards,  and  other  improvements.  Some  years 
ago,  the  cider  made  here,  by  Mr.  Drew,  lost  the 
premium  given  by  the  Dublin  society  (being  so  ex- 
cellent in  its  kind,  that  the  gentlemen  who  were 
judges,  imagined  it  to  be  mixed  with  foreign  wine), 
who,  the  following  year,  being  undeceived,  they 
granted  the  premium  to  a  hogshead  of  cider  made 
here.  Waterpark  is  at  present  the  estate  of  Sir 
Henry  Cavendish,  Bart."  The  wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish  was  Sarah,  the  only  daughter  and  the 
heiress  of  Richard  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Lord-president  Bradshaw,  who  passed 
sentence  of  death  on  Charles  I.;  and,  in  1792,  she 
was  created  Baroness  Waterpark,  with  remainder  to 
her  male  issue,  the  sons  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish. 
Her  eldest  son  succeeded  as  first  baron,  at  her  death 
in  1807;  and  the  present  baron  was  born  in  1793, 
and  succeeded  in  1830.  His  lordship  has  also  the 
aeat  of  Doveridge  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  and  is  Colonel 
of  the  Derbyshire  militia. 

WATER-ROCK,  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  Kil- 
lough  Harbour,  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  is  covered  at  half  flood ;  but  may,  with  care,  be 
easily  avoided  ;  for  secure  passages  to  the  interior  of 
the  bay  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  rock. 

WATERSIDE,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of 
Clondermot,  burony  of  Tyrkecran,  co.  Londonderry, 
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Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Foyle,  directly  opposite 
the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  is  strictly  a  suburb 
of  that  city.  The  principal  portion  of  it  extends 
about  280  yards  along  the  river,  partly  above  and 
partly  below  Londonderry  bridge,  and  is  included 
within  the  municipal  borough  of  Londonderry  ;  and 
a  lesser  portion  of  it  lies  slightly  detached  from  the 
main  portion,  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  320  yards 
south-east  of  the  end  of  Londonderry  bridge,  and  is 
situated  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  municipal 
borough,  (n  the  centre  of  the  latter  portion  is  a 
tannery  ,  and  at  various  distances  from  the  town, 
varying  between  two  or  three  perches  and  about  2 
miles,  are  a  church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  seats  of  Prehen, 
Hollymount,  Lisaghmore,  Ashbrook,  the  Belt,  Lis- 
nageivin,  and  Salem.  Area  of  the  town,  91  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  666.  Houses  105.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  30;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
73;  in  other  pursuits,  15.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  5 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  68;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  41;  on 
means  not  specified,  4.    See  Londonderry. 

WATER VILLE,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  I ver- 
agh,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  brief 
stream  which  flows  from  Lough  Currane  to  Ballin- 
skelligs  bay,  and  on  the  coast-road  from  Cahirciveen 
to  Kenmare,  4  miles  north-north-west  of  Dcrrynanc- 
abbey,  and  8$  south  of  Cahirciveen.  The  surround- 
ing scenery  is  so  varied  and  superb,  and  the  facilities 
for  '  wild  sports'  and  angling  are  so  many  and  diver- 
sified, that  tourists  and  sportsmen  are  attracted  to 
the  village  in  spite  of  both  the  remoteness  of  ita 
situation  and  the  excessive  ruggedness  of  its  ap- 
proaches. A  small  inn  at  the  village  affords  accom- 
modation to  tourists,  and  is  used  as  a  central  point 
by  anglers.  Water ville-house,  the  seat  of  James 
Butler,  Esq.,  adjoins  the  village  at  the  end  of  a 
strand  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  amidst 
grounds  which  command  noble  views,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  Lough  Currane,  surrounded  by  its  stern  and 
lofty  mountains,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Ballinskelligs 
bay,  overhung  by  grand  heights,  and  lashed  into 
fury  by  the  tempestuous  winds,  the  tremendous  on- 
sets, and  the  stupendous  billows  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  new  line  of  road  from  Cahirciveen  to  Kenmare 
gradually  winds  up  the  mountain  south  of  Water- 
ville  for  upwards  of  3  miles  toward  Derrynanc- 
abbey  ;  and,  on  attaining  the  lofty  summit,  it  com- 
mands a  most  imposing  view  of  the  adjacent  coast, 
and  its  sublimely  featured  sea-board.  The  author 
of  "  The  Sportsman  in  Ireland,"  speaking  of  succes- 
sively Lough  Currane,  the  village  of  Waterville, 
and  the  stream  from  the  lake  to  Ballinskelligs  bay, 
says :  "  At  first  the  stranger  is  impressed  with  an 
idea  that  the  lake  is  nothing  more  than  an  arm  of  the 
sea ;  the  fall  is  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  it  to  the 
bay,  but  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  influence  of 
the  tide,  and  affording  for  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
genus  ualmo  an  easy  transition  from  the  salt  to  the 
fresh  water.  A  small  cluster  of  cottages  which 
forms  the  newly  arisen  village  of  Waterville,  and 
sit  uated  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall,  covers  from  the 
view  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Butler,  whose  property  the 
short  but  productive  river  is,  and  whose  house  is 
almost  attached  to  the  profitable  fishery.  I  walked 
down  to  the  weirs,  the  produce  of  which,  I  am  in- 
formed, amounts  to  £700  or  £800  per  annum.  In 
four  traps  it  is  not  uncommon  to  take  from  500  to 
600  fish  nightly  in  the  full  salmon  season,  and  per- 
haps a  more  astonishing  sight  could  not  be  presented 
than  the  shoal  of  these  creatures,  one  over  the  other, 
constituting,  in  their  confined  cells,  almost  a  solid 
mass ;  the  boiling  stream  which  rushes  through  the 
base  of  their  prison-house,  keeping  them  not  only 


alive,  but  perfectly  well  till  the  arrival  of  the 
hiyalert,  who  take  them  alive  upon  the  mountains, 
and  to  the  towns  many  miles  distant."  At  Water- 
ville is  a  branch  of  the  West-Cove  dispensary,  within 
the  Poor-law  union  of  Kenmare.  Pop.  of  the  vil- 
lage not  specially  returned. 

WATTLE-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  pariah  of 
Drummully,  barony  of  Coole,  co.  Fermanagh,  lister. 
It  stands  on  the  southern  verge  of  the  county,  ot; 
the  river  Finn,  and  on  the  mail-road  from  Enmskil- 
len  to  Dublin,  Si  miles  south  of  Newtown- Butler. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  church  of  Drummully,  the 
seat  of  Lakeview,  a  Druidical  altar,  and  the  ruins  of 
St.  Mary's  chapel.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

WEIR'S  SNOUT.    See  Giant's  Cacsewat. 

WELLS,  the  beautiful,  well-wooded,  and  exten- 
sive demesne  of  Robert  Doyne,  Esq.,  in  the  parish 
of  Killincooly,  barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  24  miles 
north-east  of  Oulart,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  The 
mansion  was  originally  a  plain  square  edifice,  but  has 
been  recently  altered  into  a  pleasing  structure  in  the 
early  Tudor  style  of  architecture ;  and  the  grounds 
around  it  have  been  elaborated  into  appearances  of 
decoration  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  new  style 
of  the  mansion.  Adjoining  the  demesne  are  the  re- 
sidence of  Ballinahound,  and  the  parish  -  church  of 
Killincooly. 

WELLS,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Gow- 
ran,  co.  Kilkenny,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  West 
Idrone,  co.  Carlo w,  Leinster.  The  Kilkenny  sec- 
tion lies  1 1  mile  south- west  of  the  nearest  part  of 
the  Carlo w  section,  and  extends  thence  to  within 
about  1£  mile  of  the  village  of  Gowran.  The  Kil- 
kenny section  consists  of  a  main  body,  containing  the 
hamlet  of  Wells;  and  a  detached  district,  lying 
1 1  mile  north  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  preceding, 
and  containing  part  of  the  town  of  Leichlin-  Bridge  : 
which  see.  Length  of  the  Kilkenny  section,  south- 
south-westward.  I|  mile;  extreme  breadth,  $  of  a 
mile ;  area,  253  acres,  36  perches.  Length  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Carlow  section,  south-south-east- 
ward, 2}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  U  mile;  area, 
1,781  acres,  2  roods,  15  percheB,  and  its  proportion 
of  45  acres,  2  roods,  4  perches  of  water  in  the  river 
Barrow.  Length  of  the  detached  district  of  the  Car- 
low  section,  southward,  If  mile;  extreme  breadth, 
}  of  a  mile;  area,  691  acres,  24  perches,  and  its  pro- 
portion of  45  acres,  2  roods,  4  perches  of  water  area 
m  the  river  Barrow, — both  the  main  body  and  the  de- 
tached district  being  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Barrow,  and  the  two  jointly  comprising  this  extent 
of  water  area.  Pop.  of  the  whole  parish,  in  1831. 
1,554;  in  1841,  1,601.  Houses  299.  Pop.  of  the 
Kilkenny  section,  in  1831,  34;  in  1841,  44.  House* 
4.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Carlow  section, 
in  1831,  430;  in  1641,  639.  Houses  104.  The  sur- 
face consists,  in  general,  of  good  land  ;  and  that  of 
both  districts  of  the  Carlow  section  is  low  ground, 
extending  immediately  along  the  Barrow.  The 
main  bony  of  the  Carlow  section  contains  the  ruin* 
of  two  churches,  and  is  traversed  by  the  mail-road 
from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny.  The  detached  district 
of  the  Carlow  section  contains  the  present  parish-  n 
church,  and  the  seats  of  Rathvinden-house,  Rath- 
vinden-lodge,  and  Burgage-bouse,  and  is  crossed  by 
the  road  from  Leighlin-bridge  to  Old  Lcighlin.  The 
river  Barrow,  while  in  contact  with  the  detached 
district,  has  a  mean  surface-elevation  above  sea-level 
of  about  132}  feet;  and,  while  in  contact  with  the 
main  body,  has  Slygurflock  upon  its  navigation,  at  an 
altitude  above  sea-level  of  105  feet.  The  site  of 
the  church  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  189 
feet.  The  bamlet  of  Wells  is  situated  upon  the 
Dublin  and  Kilkenny  mail-road,  at  a  point  1 4  mile 
west-south- west  of  Bagnaistown.  A  tradition  txitts 
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that  it  was  formerly  a  borough,  and  the  assize  town 
of  the  county.  It  contains  one  of  the  stone  manorial 
crosses  of  the  17th  century,  and  considerable  vestiges 
of  an  old  monastic  pile,  the  history  of  which  appears 
to  be  lost.    Fairs  are  held  on  Ascension-Thursday 

and  Dec.  11  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate 

benehce,  and  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Leigh lin 
cathedral,  in  the  dio.  of  Leigblin.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £392  6s.  2d. ;  glebe,  £50.  Gross  income, 
£442  6s.  2d.  ;  nett,  £383  3s.  7d.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
St.  Rill,  in  the  dio.  of  Uighlin ;  but  is  resident  in 
Wells.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7Jd. 
The  church  was  built  in  1810,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£461  10s.  9*d.,  and  a  loan  of  £184  12s.  3)d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250 ;  at- 
tendance 160.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  2,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Rillinane,  Old  Leigblin,  Tullowcrine,  and  Augha. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  149,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,421 ;  and  4  daily  schools — 
one  of  which  was  supported  by  subscription,  and  an- 
other salaried  with  an  unreported  sum  from  subscrip- 
tion, and  £8  a-year  from  the  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice — bad  on  their  books  136  boys 
and  78  girls. 

WELSH  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  cultivated 
hills,  in  the  baronies  of  Ida  and  Knocktopher,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  It  extends  west-south-westward 
from  the  valley  of  the  Barrow,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Ross,  to  the  vale  of  the  Blackwater,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mullinavat.  It  sometimes  gives  its  name 
to  the  whole  of  the  Boley  or  Bualy  mountains, 
which  extend  far  and  broadly  westward  from  the 
vale  of  the  Blackwater,  and  in  the  baronies  of  Knock- 
topher and  Iverk;  and  it  may.  without  much  loose- 
ness of  idea,  be  regarded  as  a  long  eastward  wing  of 
these  mountains.  A  principal  feature  in  the  range 
is  the  remarkable  conical  summit  of  Tory-hill.  See 
Tort-hill  ;  and  see  also  the  section  '  Surface' in 
the  article  on  co.  Kilkenny. 

WEST- ASTON,  the  seat  of  Col.  Aston,  in  the 
parish  of  Dunganstown,  barony  of  Arklow,  co.  Wick- 
low,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  3  miles  east  of  Rath- 
drum,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  thence  to  Wick- 
lovr,  and  occupies  comparatively  high  ground  at  the 
north-east  base  of  a  hill,  whose  summit  has  an  alti- 
tude above  sea-level  of  894  feet.  The  mansion  is  a 
plain,  substantial,  commodious  structure ;  and  the 
demesne  is  extensive  and  well-wooded,  and  com- 
mands good  views  of  the  circumjacent  hilly  country. 
About  J  of  a  mile  north-east  of  the  mansion,  the 
Rathdrum  and  Wicklow  road  is  joined  from  the 
west-north-west  by  a  cross-road,  which  traverses  a 
narrow  but  well-defined  ravine,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  Deputy's  Pass,  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
detachment  of  the  army  under  the  Lord-deputy,  Sir 
William  Fitzwilliam,  marched  through  it  in  1595. 

WEST-CENE,  a  seat  in  the  barony  of  Dunker- 
rin,  7i  miles  south-west  of  Sneem,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster.  It  is  situated  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Ken- 
-  mare  estuary,  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  pretty 
little  bay  of  White  Strand ;  and  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  O'Sulli  van.  «  The  family  of  Jermyn,"  says  Mr. 
Fraser,  "  have  contributed  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  substantial  houses  and 
cottages  which  they  have  erected  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Not  above  half-a-mile  from  the  road, 
near  West-Cene,  is  an  old  ruined  church,  close  to 
which  stands  a  gigantic  and  venerable  tree,  which 
by  the  people  is  held  sacred ;  just  above  the  ground 
the  trunk  measures  25  feet  in  circumference ;  a  foot 
higher  it  separates  into  four  stems,  the  largest  being 
sixteen  feet  in  girth.    Within  two  miles  of  West- 


Cenc  are  the  ruins  of  Staig-fort,  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  the  country."    See  Staiguk. 

WEST-COVE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
kerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  small  creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kenmare 
estuary,  and  on  the  new  coast-road  from  Kenmare 
to  Cahirciveen,  41  miles  east-north-east  of  Derry- 
nane-abbey,  and  7  south-west  of  Sneem.  Adjoin- 
ing it  on  the  west  is  an  old  castle.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Kenmare  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  13,790 ; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £309  5s..  and  made 
7,000  dispensations  of  medicine.  The  hamlet  is  a 
coast-guard  and  a  fishing-station ;  and,  in  1836,  there 
were  employed  in  the  fisheries  within  its  district  15 
half-decked  vessels  of  aggregately  210  tons  burden, 
and  worked  by  45  men,  30  open  sail-boats  worked 
by  150  men,  and  200  row-boats  worked  by  1,000 


WESTME  ATH, 

An  inland  county  in  the  western  part  of  the  province 
of  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north-west,  by 
the  county  of  Longford ;  on  the  north,  by  the  county 
of  Cavan  ;  on  the  north-east  and  east,  by  the  county 
of  Meath  ;  on  the  south,  by  King's  county ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Its  bound- 
ary, measured  along  series  of  straight  lines,  but 
without  including  curvatures  and  small  deflexions, 
is  27  |  miles  in  contact  with  Longford,  2  with  Cavan, 
31  with  Meath,  32  with  King's  county,  and  10 j 
with  Roscommon.  Part  of  the  boundary  with  Isong- 
ford  consists  of  the  eastward  arm  of  Lough  Ree, 
two  stretches  of  the  river  Inny  and  a  small  portion 
of  Lough  Kinnail,  but  most  of  it  is  artificial;  all  the 
brief  boundary  with  Cavan  consists  of  Lough  Sbee- 
lin,  and  the  short  stream  thence  to  Lough  Kinnail ; 
the  boundary  with  Meath  is  partly  marked  by  the 
small  lakes  White  and  Bawn,  and  by  brief  stretches 
of  several  rivulets,  but  is,  in  general,  capriciously 
artificial;  nearly  all  the  boundary  with  King's 
county  is  artificial ;  and  the  whole  of  the  boundary 
with  Roscommon  is  constituted  by  the  river  Shan- 
non and  Lough  Ree.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
county,  in  a  line  drawn  south-westward  from  a  point 
on  the  boundary  with  Meath,  4  miles  south-west  of 
Kells,  through  Mullingar,  to  the  point  at  which  the 
river  Shannon  takes  leave  of  the  county,  is  33  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  south-eastward,  from  Lough 
Derg,  along  the  middle  of  Lough  Dereveragh,  is 
16 J  miles ;  its  minimum  breadth,  south-south-east- 
ward, in  a  line  through  the  village  of  Ballymore,  is 
6|  miles ;  and  its  area  comprises  365,218  acres  of 
arable  land,  56,392  of  uncultivated  land,  8,803  of 
continuous  woods,  628  of  towns,  and  22,427  of 
water, — in  all,  453,468  acres.  Mr.  Griffiths  reports 
that  about  18,000  acres,  consisting  chiefly  of  bog, 
with  some  rough  pasture,  might  be  advantageously 
improved  for  cultivation ;  that  37,000  may  be  drained ; 
and  that  1 ,000  are  incapable  of  any  improvement. 

Surface.  ] — Westmeath  was  pronounced  by  Wake- 
field, and  has  since  been  pronounced  by  some  of  his 
slavish  copyists,  the  most  beautiful  county  in  Ire- 
land next  to  Kerry,  Fermanagh,  Wicklow,  and 
Waterford.  But  it  possesses  no  characteristic  re- 
semblance to  any  of  these  counties  excepting  Fer- 
managh ;  it  exhibits  community  of  character  with 
even  Fermanagh,  only  in  the  profusion  and  luscious- 
ness,  but  certainly  not  in  the  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence, of  its  lake-scenery ;  it  as  far  excels  the  high- 
land counties  of  Ireland,  not  only  Kerry,  Wicklow, 
and  Waterford.  but  also  Cork,  Galway,  Mayo, 
Donegal,  and  Tyrone,  in  the  sweetness  and  bril- 
liance of  exulting  beauty,  as  the  most  laughing  dis- 
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tricts  of  "  merry  England "  excel  the  stern  and 
morose  landscapes  of  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  ; 
and,  while  exhibiting  not  one  dash  of  wildnet.*  or 
sublimity  to  compete  with  the  great  mountain  dis- 
tricts, it  cannot  compare,  even  in  some  chief  styles 
of  soft  landscape,  with  certain  great  districts  of  the 
low  counties, — for  example,  in  park-scenery,  with 
Dublin, — in  river  and  valley  scenery,  with  Tipper- 
•ry.  Limerick,  and  north  eastern  Kildare,— and  in 
intricacy,  multitudinousness,  and  opulence  of  fea- 
ture, with  the  greater  portion  of  Down  and  Armagh, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Monaghan  and  Tyrone. 
Its  surface  may,  in  a  general  view,  be  charac- 
terized as  a  luxuriant  plain,  diversified  with  swells, 
gravelly  ridges,  and  a  few  considerable  hills, — 
sombrely  patched,  in  various  large  districts,  particu- 
larly in  the  south  and  east,  with  bog, — and  very 
largely  and  beautifully  gemmed  in  the  north,  on  the 
west,  and  southward  through  the  centre,  with  hand- 
some and  expressive  lakes.  Mountains  do  not  exist ; 
hills  are,  for  the  most  part,  mutually  isolated,  and 
considerably  apart,  so  as  nowhere  to  be  exhibitable 
in  groups,  as  in  Queen's  county,  and  the  counties 
of  Kilkenny  and  Clare  ;  swells  and  undulations 
exhibit  neither  the  loftiness,  the  elaboration,  nor 
the  commanding  frequency  of  those  which  prevail 
throughout  Southern  I'Uter  ;  the  plains  are  less 
praiiie-like.  or  much  more  broken  and  diversified, 
than  those  of  Limerick,  Meeth,  Louth,  and  Dublin; 
the  bogs  nowhere  stretch  out  into  such  appalling 


and  chaotic  expanses  as  those  of  King's  county,  and 
the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Mayo ;  and  the'  lakes 
are  inferior,  in  general  strength  of  character  and 
splendour  of  decoration,  only  to  those  of  Kerry  and 
Fermanagh.  "Westmeath,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield, 
"  abounds  with  lakes,  the  banks  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  The  substratum  here  being 
limestone,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  sight  is  still  farther  gratified  by  that  of 
the  hills,  many  of  which  are  covered  with  wood. 
When  I  rode  through  this  county,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  a  late  celebrated  statesman,  Mr.  Fox, 
if  he  had  seen  Westmeath,  would  have  retracted  his 
assertion,  that  '  no  country  suited  to  the  feeding  of 
bullocks  is  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in ;'  for  the 
largest  bullocks  graze  here  in  a  rich  dry  soil  on  the 
borders  of  lakes,  from  which  in  some  places  hills 
gradually  raise  their  sides,  clothed  with  wood,  and 
many  of  the  gentlemen  reside  in  great  comfort  on 
their  estates,  which  supply  them  with  abundance  of 
necessaries  and  afford  prospects  highly  delightful. 
From  Coolure,  which  stand*  on  the  edge  of  Lough 
Dereveragh,  I  made  many  excursions  to  survey  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  always 
found  my  labour  well  repaid.  I  went  from  Castle- 
town-Delviu,  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Sunderlin  in  Bar- 
ronstown,  through  a  charming  country,  richly  diversi- 
fied with  lakes,  hills,  and  mountains.  I  rode  to  Lord 
Granard's  seat,  Clonhugh-lodge,  which  consists  of 
a  delightful  cottage  with  a  domain  exceedingly  well 
planted,  on  the  edge  of  Lough  Owell.  1  went 
from  Rochfort  to  Coolure  by  High-park,  leaving  the 
beautiful  wooded  hill  of  Knockdrin  on  my  right,  and 
passing  the  1  Crooked  Wood, '  a  lull  so  named  from  its 
being  once  covered  with  timber,  at  one  end  of  Lough 
Derrin,  and  over  a  steep  hill,  called  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  'Mountain.'  There  are  here  com- 
manding views  across  the  lake,  having  the  town  of 
Castle-Pollard  in  the  fore-ground  to  the  right.  The 
whole  country  appeared  to  be  well-cultivated.  I 
made  an  excursion  to  Fore,  over  a  country  covered 
with  hills,  all  cultivated  to  the  summits." 

The  basis  elevation  of  Westmeath  above  sea-level 
varies  from  125  feet  in  the  west,  to  about  328  feet 
in  the  centre,  and  probably  averages  about  265  ftet ; 


and  this  basis  elevation  must,  of  course,  be  deducted 
from  the  altitude  of  the  various  hills  in  order  to  a 
just  idea  being  formed  of  the  degree  of  prominence 
with  which  they  figure  in  the  landscape.  The  prin- 
cipal heights  in  the  western  district,  together  with 
their  respective  altitudes  above  sea-level,  are,  in 
the  baronv  of  Kilkenny- West,  Carrickanehay,  451 
feet;  in  the  barony  of  Clonlonan,  Brackagh,  270 
feet, — a  height  2  miles  west  of  Brackagh,  253  feet . 
and  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath.  Ushragb-hill, 
802  feet,— Skeagh,  426  feet,— and  Rathconrath-hill, 
479  feet.  The  principal  heights,  in  the  central  and 
largest  district,  inclusive  of  both  the  north  and  the 
south,  are — together  with  their  respective  altitudes 
above  sea-level— in  the  barony  of  Demifbre.  Rock- 
land-hill,  601  feet,— a  height  2*  miles  west  of  Rock- 
land-hill,  240  feet,— Black-hill,  375  feet  Knock- 

eyon,  702  feet,— Ben  of  Fore,  710  feet,— and  a  height 
2  miles  north-north-east  of  Rockland-hill,  849  feet ; 
in  the  barony  of  Corkaree,  Frewin-hill,  568  feet, — 
Crookamore,  491  feet.— and  Tyfarnham-hill,  659 
feet ;  in  the  barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magheradernon, 
Culleen-hill.  444  feet,— and  a  height  5  miles  north- 
east of  Mullingar,  465  feet;  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 
casbel,  Knockastia,  660  feet, — a  height  2|  miles 
south-west  of  Tyrrel's-Pass,  393  feet,— a  height  lt 
mile  north-east  of  Castletown,  320  feet,— Knock- 
more,  404  feet,— and  Newtown-Low-bill,  368  feet ; 
and  in  the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  Callows- hill,  3t>5 
feet, — a  height  2|  miles  south-south-east  of  Mullin- 
gar, 457  feet, — and  a  height  j  of  a  mile  east-north- 
east of  Milltown,  318  feet.  The  principal  height*, 
in  the  eastern  district,  together  with  their  respec- 
tive altitudes  above  sea-level,  are,  in  tbe  baronv  of 
Delvin,  a  height  1  i  mile  south-west  of  Clonmellan, 
350  feet, — and  a  height  1  i  mile  south-south-east  of 
Clonmellan,  316  feet;  and  in  the  baronv  of  Farbili, 
Sionhill,  497  feet,  —  Knockshcban,  477  feet,  — a 
height  half-a-mile  south-west  of  Knocksbeban.  508 
feet, — a  height  3j  miles  west-north- west  of  Kinne- 
gad,  381  feet,— and  a  height  4}  miles  north-east  by 
north  of  Kinnegad,  272  feet.  , 

Wdtert.] — The  principal  lakes  of  Westmeath  are 


Lough  Ree,  on  tbe  western  boundary  ;  Lough  Glen 
or  Deerin,  on  the  north-western  boundary  ;  Lougb* 
Sheelin  and  Kinnail,  on  the  northern  boundary  ; 


and  Loughs  Dereveragh,  Ennel,  Owhel,  Lane,  and 
Iron,  in  tbe  interior.  The  summer  surface-eleva- 
tion of  Lough  Ree  above  sea-level  is  122  feet ;  of 
Lough  Glen,  206  feet ;  of  Lough  Sheelin,  209  feet ;  of 
Lough  Kinnail,  212  feet;  of  Lough  Dereveragh,  211 
feet ;  of  Lough  Ennel,  274  feet ;  of  Lough  Owbel, 
326  feet;  of  Lough  Lane,  312  feet;  and  of  Lough 
Iron,  294  feet.  The  items  which  compose  the 
aggregate  water  area  of  the  county,  are.  within  tbe 
barony  of  Brawney  and  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  l.'2U6 
acres,  2  roods,  24  perches  in  Lough  Ree,  and  179 
acres,  12  perches  in  tbe  river  Shannon ;  within  tbe 
barony  of  Kilkenny- West,  3,529  acres,  2  roods,  36 
perches  in  Lough  Ree,  and  23  acres,  2  roods,  16 
perches  in  Lough  Creggan,  in  the  parish  of  Bunown, 
—535  acres,  2  roods,  7  perches  in  Lough  Ree,  and 
254  acres,  1  rood,  2  perches  in  small  lakes,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilkenny- West, — and  2,391  acres,  3  roods, 
26  perches  in  Lough  Ree,  and  181  acres,  2  roods,  8 
perches  in  the  river  Inny  and  in  small  lakes,  in  tbe 
parish  of  Noughaval;  within  the  barony  of  Clonlonan, 
18  acres,  1  rood,  20  perches  in  Lough  Tory,  in  the 
parish  of  Ballyloughloe, — 22  acres,  2  rood's  in  tbe 
river  Shannon,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcleagh, — 23  acres 
12  perches  in  the  parish  of  Kilcumreragh,  and  24 
acres,  1  rood,  12  perches  in  the  parish  of  Kilman- 
aghan  ;  within  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  91  acre*, 
I  rood,  24  perches  in  Lough  Sunderlin,  in  the  pari>h 

1  rood,  8  perches  in  Lough 
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Mount-Dalton,  in  the  parish  of  Cburcbtown, — 49 
acres  3  roods,  21  perches  in  Lough  Sunderltn,  in  the 
parish  of  Killare, — ft  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches  in 
the  river  Inny,  in  the  pariah  of  Piercetown,— and  51 
acres.  I  rood,  33  perches  in  Lough  Mount-Dalton, 
in  the  parish  of  Rathcouratb ;  within  the  barony  of 
Demifore.  8JJ8  acres,  26  perches  in  Lough  Derever- 
agb,  and  37  acres.  2  roods,  28  perches  in  small  lakes, 
in  the  parish  of  FauphuUtown, — 603  acres,  2  roods. 
28  perches  in  Lough  Sheelin,  74  acres,  8  roods,  18 
perches  in  Lough  Kinnail,  and  24  acres,  2  roods,  10 
perches  in  the  river  Inny,  in  the  parish  of  Foyran, — 
89  acres,  2  roods,  16  perches  in  the  parish  of  Leck- 
bla, — 644  acres,  6  perches  in  Lougb  Dereveragh, 
and  37  acres,  35  perches  in  the  river  Inny,  in  the 
parish  of  Moyne;  47  acres,  22  perches  in  Lough 
Glore,  in  the  parish  of  Rsthgaroe,— 1,004  acres,  3 
roods,  27  perches  in  Lough  Lane,  and  203  acres,  3 
roods,  14  perches  in  small  lakes,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Fcighin's  of  Fore, — and  99  acres,  2  roods,  4  perches 
in  Lough  Lane,  and  160  acres,  1  rood,  II  perches  in 
small  lakes,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  of  Fore ; 
within  the  barony  of  Corkaree,  75  acres,  24  perches 
in  Lough  Dereveragb,  and  61  acres.  3  roods,  32 
perches  in  the  river  Inny,  in  the  parish  of  Lackagh, 
— 175  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches  in  Lough  Owhel, 
259  acres,  18  perches  in  Lough  Iron,  and  23  acres. 

2  roods,  2  perches  in  the  river  Inny  and  in  small 
lakes,  in  the  parish  of  Leney,— 922  acres.  30  perches 
in  Lougb  Dereveragb,  in  the  parish  of  Multifarn- 
ham, — 707  acres,  2  roods  in  Lough  Owhel,  in  the 
parish  of  Portloinan — 9tW  acres,  1  rood,  31  perches 
m  Lough  Owbel,  7  acres,  2  roods,  17  perches  in 
Lough  Iron,  and  29  acres,  16  perches  in  small  lakes, 
in  the  parish  of  Portnaahangan.— 106  acres,  36  perches 
in  Lough  Dereveragh,  and  14  acres,  4  perches  in 
Lough  Patrick,  in  the  parish  of  Stoneball,— -14  acres. 

3  roods,  10  perches  in  Lough  Dereveragh,  in  the 
parish  of  Taghmon, — and  1 1  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches 
in  small  lakes  in  the  parish  of  Tyfarnham ;  within 
the  barony  of  Moygoish,  252  acres,  3  roods,  24 
perches  in  Lough  Iron,  and  51  acres,  1  rood,  34 
perches  in  the  river  Inny,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbixy, 
—57  acres,  22  perches  in  the  river  Inny,  in  the  par- 
ish of  Kilinacoevan,— 134  acres,  24  perches  in  Lough 
Iron,  198  acres,  8  roods,  39  perches  in  Lough  Glen, 

in  the  river  Inny,  in  the  parish  of  Rath 


aspeck, — 1 18  acres,  1  rood,  32  perches  in  Lough  Gort 
and  the  river  Inny,  in  the  parish  of  Ru«sagh, — 390 
acres,  3  roods  in  Lough  Dereveragh,  and  156  acres, 
2  roods,  32  perches  in  the  river  Inny  and  in  small 
lakes,  in  the  parish  of  Street,— and  15  acres,  1  rood, 
24  perches  in  Lough  Iron,  in  the  parish  of  Temple- 
oran ;  in  the  barony  of  MoyasLel  and  Maghern'lernon, 
960  acres,  16  perches  in  Lough  Ennel,  in  the  parish 
of  Dysert, — 73!)  acres,  1  rood,  36  perches  in  Lough 
Owbel,  580  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches  in  Lough  En- 
nel, and  131  acres,  39  perches  in  small  lakes,  in  the 
parish  of  Mullingar, — and  231  acres,  2  roods,  39 
perches  in  small  bikes,  in  the  parish  of  Rathronnel ; 
within  the  barony  of  Moycashel,  20  acres,  2  roods, 
34  perches  in  Lough  Ennel,  in  the  parish  ol  Castle- 
town- Kindelan, — and  214  acres,  1  rood,  25  perches 
in  Lough  Ennel,  in  the  parish  of  Dysert;  within  the 
Wony  of  Fartullagh,  85)  acres,  39  perches  in  Lough 
Ennel,  in  the  parish  of  Carriek, — 223  acre,  1  rood, 
18  perches  in  Lough  Ennel,  in  tbe  parUh  of  Clon- 
fad, — 12  acres,  2  roods,  32  perches  in  small  lakes, 
in  the  parish  of  Enniscoffey, — 293  acres,  28  perches 
ifi  Lough  Ennel,  in  tbe  parish  of  Lynn, — 457  acres, 
1  rood,  33  perches  in  Lough  Ennel,  and  4  acres,  10 
perches  in  Lough  Moylisker,  in  the  parish  of  Moy- 
lisker,— and  21  acres,  12  perches  in  small  lakes  in 
the  parish  of  Pass-of- Kilbride :  within  the  barony  of 
Delvin,  79  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches  in  small  lakes, 
111. 


in  tbe  parish  of  Castletown- Delvin, — 24  acres,  1 
perch  in  small  lakes,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcumney, — 
5 1  acres,  1  rood,  37  perches  in  small  bikes,  in  the 
parish  of  Killua,— and  46  acres,  3  roods,  29  perches 
in  small  lakes,  in  tbe  parish  of  Killulagh ;  and  within 
the  barony  of  Farbill,  20  acres,  1  rood,  18  perches 
in  small  bikes,  in  tbe  parish  of  Killucan. — The  river 
Inny,  one  of  tbe  chief  tributaries  of  the  Shannon, 
traverses  tbe  north-western  district,  receives  tbe  ac- 
cession of  the  rivulet  Glore  from  the  central- imrt  be  rn 
district,  and  drains  all  tbe  north  and  tbe  north-west, 
and  part  of  the  centre  and  the  west ;  several  tiny 
rivulets,  affluents  of  the  Shannon,  drain  the  remain- 
der of  tbe  west ;  the  Brosna,  another  chief  tributary 
of  the  Shannon,  rises  in  tbe  interior,  and  drains  a 
large  proportion  of  the  centre  and  all  the  south  into 
King's  county;  and  the  rivulets  Stonyford  and  Deel 
drain  the  eastern  district  into  Meath  toward  a  con- 
fluence with  the  Boyne.  Tbe  eastern  district  of  the 
county  thus  belongs  to  the  basin  of  tbe  Boyne ;  and 
all  the  other  districts  belong  to  tbe  basin  of  the 
Shannon.  The  Kilbeggan  branch  of  the  Grand 
Canal  penetrates  a  southern  wing  of  the  county  to 
tbe  town  of  Kilbeggan ;  and  tbe  Royal  Canal  extends 
right  across  tbe  centre  of  tbe  county,  has  tbe  whole 
of  its  summit-level  in  tbe  interior,  and  pas*es  near 
the  village  of  Killucan,  and  close  to  the  town  of 
Mullingar  and  the  village  of  Ballinacarrig. 

Mineral*.] — A  yellow  standstone  formation,  be- 
longing to  the  lowest  member  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  series  of  rocks,  constitutes  a  district  of 
about  3]  miles  by  2,  around  tbe  town  of  Moate,  on 
the  southern  margin  of  Westmeath,  and  partly  ex- 
tending into  King's  county :  and  also  a  tiny  district 
wholly  on  the  margin  of  West  meath,  at  a  point  4  J 
miles  west-south-west  of  Moate.  Tbesedistrictscon- 
stitute  remarkable  isolations  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
plain  of  doftz  limestone  ;  and,  though  now  somewhat 
satisfactorily  referred  to  the  basement  of  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone  series,  were,  till  quite  recently, 
considered  by  almost  all  geologists  as  belonging  to 
the  old  red  standstone  period.  Limestone  forma- 
tions, chiefly  of  tbe  calp  or  black  shale  series,  and 
consisting  of  alternations  of  impure,  black,  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  with  black  shale,  containing  balls 
of  clay  ironstone,  constitute  the  surface  of  rock  of  all 
Westmeatb  excepting  the  two  tiny  districts  of  yellow 
sandstone.  This  county,  therefore,  presents  ex- 
ceedingly less  variety  of  surface  rock  than  any  other 
county  of  Ireland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  excels 
every  other  in  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  prevailing 
substrata  of  iU  soils.  The  hillocky  ridges,  the 
swells,  and  even  the  more  elevated  heights  which 
diversify  its  surface,  it  may  easily  be  inferred,  con- 
sist of  those  accumulations  of  limestone  gravel,  of 
whose  general  character  and  supposed  origin  a  notice 
is  given  in  the  section  '  Minerals  *  of  our  General  In- 
troduction. 

Agriculture.}— Mr.  Wakefield,  who  wrote  in  1812, 
and  distributee!  all  Ireland  as  to  its  agricultural  con- 
dition into  nine  districts,  classified  Westmeath  with 
Meath,  Louth.  Dubun,  Ki blare,  and  Kilkenny,  and 
said  respecting  the  whole  district,  "  Wheat  enters 
into  the  common  course  of  crops ;  but  tbe  fallows 
are  everywhere  bad.  Tbe  farms  here  are  much 
larger  than  in  other  parts  of  tbe  country,  and  farm- 
ing is  pursued  according  to  the  English  plan,  but  in 
a  very  slovenly  manner.  It  is  customary  to  work 
oxen  intermixed  with  horses;  and  the  former  are 
placed  first,  that  the  pace  of  the  Utter  may  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  slower  animal.  Six  are  generally 
yoked  together  three  pair  deep,  with  a  plough  that 
would  disgrace  the  most  unskilful  workman  that 
ever  undertook  to  construct  an  implement  of  the 
kind.    Fallows  arc  never  ploughed  more  than  thrice ; 
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and  so  far  from  the  land  being  really  tilled  by 
heavy  barrows  mid  good  rollers,  the  former  are  used 
only  in  seed-time,  and  the  Utter  are  totally  unknown. 
Clover  has  been  introduced  into  this  district;  but 
under  the  bad  system  of  sowing  it  upon  land  exhaust- 
ed  and  covered  with  weeds."  Among  the  notes  and 
remarks  of  Mr.  Wakefield  which  refer  exclusively 
to  Westmeath,  the  most  important  are  the  fol- 
lowing:—  "From  Mullingar  to  Coolure,  the  divi- 
sions between  the  fields  consist  of  earthen  banks, 
without  furze  or  any  other  plants  growing  upon 
tbem.  The  cattle  turned  into  them  are  all  fettered 
with  bay-bands  to  prevent  them  from  straying  be- 
yond the  boundaries.  Observed  people  spreading 
flax  (Aug.  16)  all  the  way  from  Mullingar  to  Cro- 
herip.  Parsnips  and  carrots  grow  most  luxuriantly 
on  Admiral  Pakenham's  bog."  "  In  reaping,  one 
woman  is  attended  by  two  men.  Potato-oats  for- 
warder by  three  weeks  than  common  oats.  Black 
oats  superior,  both  for  meal  and  for  straw,  but  tbey 
find  no  sale  at  market."  "  On  August  17,  observed 
people  sowing  rape,  and  was  told  that  this  was 
the  best  season  for  it.  Saw  at  the  seat  of  Lord 
Longford  3  k  acres  of  flax,  the  seed  of  which  cost 
£15.  It  was  sown  upon  cut-out  bog,  which  bad 
been  allowed  to  rest  some  time,  and  was  afterwards 
prepared  by  paring  and  burning,  at  the  expense  of 
£1  Us.  6d.  per  acre.  It  was  then  ploughed  three 
times,  each  ploughing  valued  at  15*.  The  crop  was 
sold  standing  for  £12  per  acre.  Five  acres  of  hemp 
were  sown  upon  laud  pared,  burned,  and  ploughed, 
at  the  same  expense  as  the  former;  the  pulling  cost 
£1  per  acre;  watering,  spreading,  and  drying,  25s. ; 
taking  up  and  tying  in  bundles,  7«.  6d.  But  while 
1  was  there,  the  process  was  carried  no  farther.  The 
male  plant  seems  to  ripen  much  sooner  than  the  fe- 
male. Saw  carrots  on  land  prepared  in  the  same 
manner.  A  crop  raised  according  to  this  plan  pro- 
duced last  year  224  cwt.  per  acre,  and  equal  in  weight 
to  potatoes."  "  The  harvest  at  this  time  was  general 
throughout  the  country.  Labour  is  performed  for  the 
most  part  by  the  day ;  if  four  men,  with  two  women 
following  to  bind,  reap  an  acre,  it  is  called  a  good 
day  s  work.  I  beard  of  little  being  done  in  the  task 
way ;  when  the  labourers  are  paid  in  this  manner, 
they  receive  from  9s.  9d.  to  1  Is.  4Jd.  per  acre.  The 
women  were  carting  turf ;  and,  in  general,  they  work 
as  much  out  of  doors  as  the  men.  The  price  of  la- 
bour is  various.  Gentlemen  who  supply  their  la- 
bourers with  land,  cabins,  &c,  pay  them  only  10d. 
per  day  the  whole  year  round ;  farmers,  when  they 
employ  them,  give  them  6}d.  a-day  and  their  victuals. 
The  cultivation  of  turnips  is  coming  fast  into  use 
among  gentlemen."  "  This  county  has  but  oi»e  ab- 
sentee possessed  of  large  property,  namely,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  whose  income  is  £7,000  per 
annum.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  other  property  ex- 
ceeding £6,000 ;  but  it  abounds  with  gentlemen  of 
moderate  fortunes,  from  £2,000  or  £3,000  per  an- 
num. It  is  seen,  by  records  of  the  year  1641,  that 
not  one  of  the  names  in  the  grand  juries  of  that  period 
are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  jurors  summoned  at  the 

Present  time.  Lord  Sunderlin,  Lord  Longford,  Mr. 
'ollard.  Sir  Richard  Leviuge,  Mr.  Rochford,  Sir 
Benjamin  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Daese,  may  be  ranked 
among  tbose  who  have  the  best  properties  in  this 
county.  Lease*  are  now  granted  for  21  years  and  a 
life;  formerly  they  ran  for  31  years  and  three  lives. 
Lord  Longford's  leases  are  for  21  years  and  two 
lives;  those  of  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  for  the  same 
number  of  years  and  one  life.  The  late  Mr.  Rey- 
nell  of  Reynella,  let  for  21  years  and  two  lives." 
Considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
the  practices  of  husbandry  since  Mr.  Wakefield 
wrote  ;  but  the  agricultural"  condition  of  the  coutity 


is  still  very  muoh  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  districts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  shamefully  un worth/ 
of  the  opulent  character  of  the  soil — In  1841.  there 
were  within  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  4.266 
farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  4,076  of  from  5  to 
15  acres,  1.648  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and  1.385  of 
upwards  of  30  acres;  and,  within  the  civic  district*, 
43  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  26  of  from  5  to  15  arres 
5  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and  3  of  upwards  of  30 
acres.  In  the  same  year,  there  were,  in  the  whole 
county,  6.251  male  fanners,  398  female  farmer*. 
23,351  male  servants  and  labourers  above  15  years 
of  age,  2,245  male  servants  and  labourers  below  15 
years  of  age,  2,892  female  servants  and  labourers  above 
15  years  of  age,  526  female  servants  and  labourers 
below  15  years  of  age.  102  ploughmen,  136  garden- 
ers, 16  graziers,  595  male  herds  above  15  years  of 
age,  82  male  herds  under  15  years  of  age,  12  female 
herds  above  15  years  of  age,  6  female  herds  below 
15  years  of  age,  46  care-takers,  6  land-agent*.  111 
land-stewards.  80  gamekeepers,  and  16  dairy-keeper*. 

Live  Stock."] — The  black  cattle  of  Westmeath  are 
among  the  best  in  Ireland,  and  are  held  in  high  re- 
pute. The  horses  are,  in  general,  of  very  superior 
breeds.  The  sheep  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  great 
favourites ;  yet  tbey  include  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  long- woolled  breed. — In  1841,  there  were 
within  the  rural  districts  of  the  coutity,  on  farms  or 
holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  621  horses  and  mules, 
663  asses,  3.518  cattle,  1.768  sheep,  6,756  pigs,  and 
poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres 
987  horses  and  mules,  469  asses,  3,421  cattle,  2,600 
sheep,  3,896  pigs,  and  37,306  poultry ;  on  farms  of 
from  5  to  15  acres,  3,209  horses  and  mules,  255  asses, 
7,346  cattle,  7.826  sheep,  5,466  pigs,  and  50.207 
poultry;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  2,451 
horses  and  mules,  86  asses,  6,675  cattle,  10,209 
sheep,  3,193  pigs,  and  28,486  poultry ;  and  on  farms 
of  upwards  of  30  acres,  4,7<>7  horses  and  mules,  166 
asses,  23,340  cattle,  55,322  sheep,  3,434  pigs,  and 
31,651  poultry.  The  totals  of  these  classes  of  live 
stock,  together  with  their  respective  estimated  value, 
were  12,035  horses  and  mules,  £96,280 :  1 ,639  asses, 
£1,639  ;  44.300  cattle,  £287,950;  77,725  sheep. 
£85,500;  22,745  pigs,  £28,431 ;  and  212.194  poul- 
try, £5,305.  Grand  total  of  estimated  value  of  live 
stock  in  the  rural  districts,  £505, 105.  In  the 
same  year,  there  were,  within  the  civic  districts  of 
the  county,  on  farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  I 
acre,  11*3  horses  and  mules,  35  asses,  242  cattle,  49 
sheep,  668  pigs,  and  1,114  poultry;  on  farms  of  from 
1  acre  to  5  acres,  18  horses  and  mules,  3  asses,  52 
cattle,  13  sheep.  44  pigs,  and  179  poultry ;  on  farms 
of  from  5  to  15  acres,  21  horses  and  moles,  5  asses, 
55  cattle,  88  sheep,  30  pigs,  and  158  poultry ;  on 

'.  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  10  horses  and  mules,  I 
ass,  1 1  cattle,  2  sheep,  1 1  pigs,  and  33  poultry ;  and 
on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  10  horses  and  mules, 
22  cattle,  10  sheep,  13  pigs,  and  22  poultry.  The 
totals  of  these  classes  of  live  stock,  together  with 
their  respective  estimated  value,  were,  255  horses 
and  mules,  £2,040;  44  asses,  £44;  382  cattle, 
£2.483;  162  sheep,  £178;  766  pigs,  £957;  and 
1,506  poultry,  £38.  Grand  total  of  estimated  value 
of  live  stock  in  the  civic  districts,  £5.740. 

Woods.] — In  1841,  the  plantations  within  the 
county  consisted  of  374  continuous  acres  and  20.4<i-{ 
detached  trees  of  oak,  81  continuous  acres  and  232.013 
detached  trees  of  ash,  3  continuous  acres  and  12,091 
detached  trees  of  elm,  162  continuous  acres  and 
39,562  detached  trees  of  beech,  1,170  continuous 

,  acres  and  33.298  detached  trees  of  fir,  6,567  continu- 
ous acres  and  138,909  detached  trees  of  mixed  plan- 
tations, and  446  continuous  acres  and  1,573 
treea  of  orchards, —in  all,  S.S03  continuous 
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477,909 detached  trees. — the  latter  equivalent  to  2.987 
acre*,  and  making  with  the  former  a  grand  total  of 
1 1,790  acres.  Of  the  continuous  woods,  59  acres  of 
oak,  16  of  ash,  2  of  elm,  78  of  beech,  36  of  fir,  1,563 
of  mixed  plantation-,  and  140  of  orchards,  were 
planted  previous  to  1791 ;  133  acres  of  oak,  3  of 
H~h.  32  of  beech,  76  of  fir,  880  of  mixed  plantations, 
and  52  of  orchards,  were  planted  between  1791  and 
1800;  6  acres  of  oak,  3  of  ash,  2  of  beech,  127  of 
fir,  1,003  of  mixed  plantations,  and  67  of  orchards, 
were  planted  between  1801  and  1810 ;  28  acres  of 
oak,  22  of  ash,  6  of  beech,  146  of  fir,  1,188  of  mixed 
plantations,  and  67  of  orchards,  were  planted  be- 
tween 1811  and  1820;  II  acres  of  oak,  34  of  ash,  8 
of  beerh,  553  of  fir,  1,007  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
58  of  orchards,  were  planted  between  1821  and 
1830;  and  137  acres  of  oak,  3  of  asb,  I  of  elm,  36  of 
beech,  232  of  fir,  926  of  mixed  plantations,  and  56 

of  orchards,  were  planted  between  1831  and  1840  

The  principal  sheets  of  wood  occur  at  Hill-house, 
Auburn-house,  Retreat,  and  Liswollen,  in  the  barony 
of  Brawney  ;  at  Waterstown-house,  East- Hill-house, 
A«hbrook,  Killinure,  Auburn-house,  Shannonview, 
Portlick-  castle,  Lowpark- house,  Littleton -lodge, 
Littleton  -  house.  Darvington  -  house,  Newgrove, 
Drumntnes,  Longfield,  Nougbaval,  and  Rockland- 
bouse,  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny- West ;  at  C&rnpark, 
Belleville,  Tory  ford,  Moydrum-castle,  Ballinalack- 
house,  Castle-Daly,  Glynwood,  Hall-house,  River- 
park,  Ballinaliown,  and  Aghanargit,  in  the  barony 
of  Clonlonan ;  at  Killarc-house,  Mosstown,  Umma, 
Jamestown,  Redmonstown,  Hallstown,  Charleville, 
Darlington,  Corr,  Mount  -  Dalton,  Tobberville, 
Mear's-court,  Irishtown,  Rathcastle,  and  Ballina- 
curra,  in  the  barony  of  Rathconratb  ;  Pakenham- 
hall,  Kinturk,  Coolure,  Turbotstown,  Sallymount, 
Benison,  Barbavilla,  Streamstown,  Hilltowu,  New- 
castle, and  Gartlandstown,  in  the  barony  of  Demi- 
fore  ;  at  Ballinagall,  Woodland,  OlanhuRb,  Mount- 
Murray,  Portloman,  Donore,  Ballinaclagh,  Ballina- 
mona,'and  Monintown,  in  the  barony  of  Corkaree; 
at  Sonna,  Baronstown,  Nevvpass,  Fairyhall,  and 
Kildevin,  in  the  barony  of  Moygoish ;  at  Lakefield, 
Ladestown,  Greenpark,  Levington  -  Park,  Cooks- 
borough,  Clonlost,  Knockdrin  •  castle,  Killinan, 
Knockbrack,  Edmonstown,  and  Reynella,  in  tbe 
barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magheradernon ;  at  Rose- 
mount,  Ballintobber,  Streamstown,  Rockfield, 
Middleton,  Benalbit,  New- Forest,  Donore,  Coola- 
lough-house,  Correagh,  Laurce,  Belmount,  Lillie- 
put,  Coruaher,  and  Judgeville,  in  tbe  barony  of 
Moycashel ;  at  Toor-house,  Guilford,  Templeoran, 
Newcastle,  Culverstown,  Robinstown,  Kilbride, 
Gallstown,  Frencbgrove,  Belfield,  Lemongrove, 
Duuboden  -  park,  Wbitewell,  Mahonstown,  Gay- 
brook,  Anneville,  Rochford,  Belvidere,  Bloomfield, 
Clonmoyle,  Larktield,  La  Mancha,  and  Fort  William, 
in  the  barony  of  Fartullagh  ;  at  Drumcree,  Crooked- 
wood,  Bracklin,  Rockview,  Clonyn,  Mitchellstown, 
Southill,  Roscmead,  Ballyhealy,  Killua,  Heaths- 
town,  Ballinlough,  and  Arcberstown,  in  the  barony 
of  Delvin ;  and  Grilhustown,  Lowtown,  Lisnabin, 
Huntington,  Grangebeg,  Riversdale.  Derrymore, 
Wardenstown,  Grangemore,  and  Graddanstown,  in 
the  barony  of  Far  bill. 

Manufactures  and  Trade.']— The  best  proximate 
view  of  the  classification  and  comparative  condition 
of  manufactures  and  trades  in  the  county  is  afforded 
by  the  statistics  of  personal  industry  furnished  by 
the  Census  of  1841 ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
departments  of  agriculture  and  professions,  these 
statistics  are  exhibited  in  the  following  digest: — 
Millers,  104;  maltsters,  2;  brewers,  3;  distillers,  0; 
bakers,  107 ;  confectioners,  26;  saltster,  1 ;  tobacco- 
twister,  1 ;  fishmongers,  4;  egg-dealers,  29;  fruiter- 


ers, 5;  cattle-dealers,  27;  horse-dealer,  1 ;  pig-jobbers, 
6;  corn-dealers,  10;  huxters  and  provision-dealers. 
148;  butchers,  83;  poulterer,  1 ;  victuallers,  26;  gro- 
cers, 20;  tobacconist,  I;  dax-dresscra,  28;  carders, 
62;  spinners  of  flax,  1,756;  spinners  of  wool.  1,558; 

led  classes,  4,807;  winders  and 


spinners  of  unspecified 
warpers,  49 ;  wool-dressers,  15 ;  weavers  of  cotton, 
7 ;  weaver  of  corduroy,  1 ;  weavers  of  linen,  274 ; 
weavers  of  woollen,  19;  weavers  of  unspecified 
classes,  632  ;  manufacturer  of  cotton,  1 ;  manufac- 
turers of  lace,  3 ;  bleachers,  7 ;  dyers,  24 ;  clothier, 
1 ;  cloth-finishers,  4 ;  skinners,  3 ;  curriers,  1 1 ;  tan- 
ners, 4  ;  brogue-makers,  97  »  boot  and  shoe  makers, 
647  ;  tailors,  633 ;  sempstresses,  429  ;  dress-makers, 
611  ;  milliners,  58;  stay-makers,  10;  comb-makers, 
3 ;  knitters,  392  ;  batters,  26 ;  bonnet-makers,  20 , 
cap-makers,  3 ;  straw- workers,  4 ;  glovers,  2 ;  hair- 
dresser and  barber,  I ;  hosiers,  4 ;  drapers,  3  .  linen- 
drapers,  22 ;  woollen-drapers,  5 ;  venders  of  soft 
goods,  17 ;  furrier,  1  ;  rag  and  bone  dealers,  22 ; 
architects,  3;  builders,  6;  brick-makers,  3;  stone- 
cutters, 22 ;  lime-burners,  1 1  ;  bricklayers,  4 ;  stone- 
masons,  324;  slaters,  48;  thatchers,  17;  plasterers, 
13;  pavier,  1  ;  quarryman,  1  ;  sawyers,  34;  carpen- 
ters, 919 ;  cart-makers.  4 ;  cabinet-makers,  7  ;  coo- 
pers, 215 ;  turners,  13 ;  mill  -  wrights,  9 ;  wheel- 
wrights, 26;  ship- wrights,  10;  block -maker.  1; 
boot-tree  and  la«t  maker,  1 ;  pump-borers,  8  ;  reed- 
makers,  2;  basket-maker*,  12;  broom-makers,  15; 
iron-founders, 3;  blacksmiths, 442;  whitesmiths,  15; 
nailers,  114;  cutlers,  5;  braziers  and  copper-smiths, 
12;  gunsmith,  1;  wire-workers,  3;  japanners,  12; 
plumbers,  2;  tinplate-workers,  14;  tinkers,  17 ;  ma- 
chine-makers, 8 ;  clock  and  watch  makers,  2 ;  watch- 
makers, 7;  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  jeweller;', 
3;  coach  and  car  makers,  15;  saddlers,  28;  barneys- 
makers,  33;  whip-makers,  2;  rope-makers,  7;  letter- 
press printers,  8;  bookbinder,  1 ;  hair-cloth-makers, 
2;  chandlers  and  soap-boilers,  13;  starch  manufac- 
turer, 1 ;  painters  and  glaziers,  56 ;  net-maker,  1  ; 
sieve-makers,  3;  civil  engineers,  6;  land  surveyors, 
49 ;  road  contractors  and  makers,  1 1 ;  feather-dealer-, 
3 ;  bookseller  and  stationer,  1 ;  ironmongers,  8 ;  per- 
fumers, 5  ;  merchants  of  unspecified  classes,  13;  deal- 
ers of  unspecified  classes,  329;  shopkeepers  of  unspe- 
cified classes,  251 ;  shop-assistants,  180 ;  tradesmen 
of  unspecified  classes,  24 ;  and  apprentices  of  unspe- 
cified classes,  16. 

Fairs.] — The  principal  fairs  held  within  tbe  county 
of  Wcstmcath  are  the  following : — Athlone,  Jan.  23, 
two  days,  March  21,  May  21,  and  Sept.  4,  three 
days ;  Ballinacarrig,  May  9,  and  Oct.  20 ;  Ballina- 
lack, Feb.  15,  Mav  18,  Oct.  2,  and  Dec.  20;  Bally- 
more,  Whit-Monday,  and  Oct.  14  ;  CastlepolJard, 
May  21,  Aug.  2,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  10;  Castletown- 
delvin,  March  17,  May  1,  and  Dec.  1  ;  Clonmellon, 
Jan.  29,  May  2,  and  Sept.  8 ;  Collinstowu,  May  8, 
and  Oct.  30;  Empor,  May  31;  Finea,  March  17. 
May  29,  and  Sept.  18 ;  Fore,  Jan.  30 ;  Kilbeggan, 
Jan.  6,  March  25,  June  16,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  29,  and 
Oct.  28  ;  Killevally,  April  10,  June  12,  Oct.  23,  and 
Dec.  12  ;  Killucan,  March  27,  May  25,  Sept.  29,  and 
Nov.  28;  Kinnegad,  May  9,  and  Oct.  8;  Moate, 
April  25,  June  22,  Oct.  2,  and  Dec.  15;  Moyvore, 
May  4,  Aug.  20,  and  Dec.  5;  Mullingar,  April  6, 
July  4,  Aug.  29,  and  Nov.  11 ;  Muttifarnham,  March 
4,  .Way  13,  Sept.  1,  and  Dec.  2;  Rathowen,  May 
15,  and  Dec.  12;  and  Tyrell'a-Pass,  May  17,  and 
Dec.  17. 

Social  Conditio*."]— "  In  1808,"  writes  Mr.  Wake- 
field, "  I  noticed  several  particulars  respecting  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  cir- 
cumstance in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle- Pollard 
»hows  in  a  striking  manner  the  uncertain  state  ot- 
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property  in  some  districts  of  Ireland,  and  how  little 
attention  is  paid  in  many  cases  to  private  right.  A 
person  had  hired  a  number  of  men  from  Longford, 
whom  be  called  Hessians,  to  dig  turf,  and  assist  him 
in  a  dispute  he  had  about  the  possession  of  a  bog. 
He  agreed  to  pay  these  auxiliaries  Is.  Id.  per  day 
when  at  work,  and  Is.  7 id.  when  fighting.  This 
may  be  considered  a  peace  and  war  establishment. 
A  circumstance  which  proves  the  strength  and  hardi- 
ness of  the  women,  occurred  near  Coolure ;  I  saw  two 
or  three  who  had  lain  in  only  about  four  days,  carry- 
ing into  the  fields  their  husbands'  dinners;  and  I  was 
told  that  this  was  very  common.  I  remarked  the 
bouse  leek  growing  on 'the  tops  of  the  houses,  and 
learned  that  the  owners  superstitiously  Mieve,  that 
where  this  plant  is  so  situated  bouses  will  be  secure 
against  fire.  About  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
I  generally  saw  before  the  door  of  each  cabin  a  Urge 
iron  pot,  containing  a  stone  of  potatoes,  over  a  turf 
fire  kindled  on  the  ground.  When  the  potatoes 
were  boiled,  and  the  water  poured  from  them  out- 
side the  door,  tbey  were  put  into  a  wicker  basket 
in  the  form  of  a  trencher,  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
fire,  covered  with  a  cloth  to  keep  in  the  steam,  so 
that  the  water  drained  from  them  tillthev  were  dry. 
At  Fore  I  saw  the  women  carting  turt,  and  they 
seemed  to  work  as  much  out  of  doors  as  the  men.  I 
did  not  perceive  that  the  people  were  addicted  to 
drinking.  They  made  a  vow  of  sobriety  during  the 
rebellion,  and  they  have  become  sober  from  habit.  I 
observed  a  strong  propensity  to  thieving  and  perjury ; 
yet  persons  who  do  not  hesitate  to  steal  or  to  take 
a  false  oath,  are  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  per- 
formance  of  their  vows,  and  the  penance  enjoined  by 
their  priests.  I  suppose  they  have  some  casuistical 
mode  of  satisfying  their  consciences  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes.  Here  the  middling  sort  of  people 
send  their  wive*  to  market,  but  they  always  attend 
them,  walking  before  in  a  long  trusty.  I  found 
the  roof*  of  the  cabins  in  Westmeath  without  ceil- 
ing, supported  by  two  or  three  pro|ts.  The  walls 
were  constructed  of  mud  or  stones,  and  sometimes 
of  a  mixture  of  both.  The  roof  is  formed  by  two 
or  three  couples,  over  which  are  laid,  in  a  cross 
direction,  the  boughs  of  trees  not  stripped  of  their 
leaves.  These  are  covered  with  turf,  which  is  pro- 
tected from  the  etfect*  of  the  weather  by  a  thatch- 
ing of  straw.  A  bole  in  the  roof  gives  vent  to  tbe 
smoke,  and  the  bare  ground  is  the  floor  and  the 
hearth.  A  hay  band,  so  neatly  twisted  as  to  be 
almost  equal  to  a  tow  rope,  is  stretched  across  the 
cabin,  nearly  over  the  fire-place,  for  hanging  the 
linen  to  dry  ;  but  as  the  place  is  generally  involved 
in  thick  smoke,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  it 
will  acquire  little  improvement  in  colour.  A  cat 
and  two  or  three  dogs  are  commonly  lying  round 
the  fire.  An  iron  pot,  two  or  three  stools  of  the 
rudest  workmanship,  a  bad  deal  table,  a  dresser 
with  a  few  plates  and  dairy  vessels,  are  all  the 
utensils  and  furniture  of  the  family.  Their  stock  of 
provision  consists  of  a  sack  of  meal,  which  is  placed 
in  a  corner.  Many  of  the  tenants  here  are  bound  by 
their  leases  to  carry  their  oats  to  their  landlord's 
mill ;  in  this  case,  the  miller  takes  one  stone  in  six- 
teen ;  in  other  cases,  the  grist  is  one  stone  in  twenty. 
The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  shift,  one 
petticoat,  a  kind  of  stays  or  boddice,  not  stiffened 
with  whalebone,  and  shaped  like  a  man's  waistcoat, 
without  sleeves,  a  nest  cotton  or  linen  handkerchief, 
a  jacket  fastened  round  the  waist,  and  a  muslin  cap, 
but  neither  stockings  nor  shoes.  The  petticoat,  the 
jacket,  and  the  *tays,  are  made  of  linsey  manufac- 
tured from  wool,  carded  and  spun  by  themselves.  It 
is  three-quarters  wide,  and  a  half  a  pound  of  wool 
makes  a  yard.    The  wool  costs  18s.  per  stone  of  16 


lb#.  The  spinning  is  estimated  at  3d.  per  yard, 
carding  at  1*<I..  dying  "d.  per  lb.,  and  tbe  wearing 
costs  from  4d.  to  3d.  Wool,  carded  and  spun  in  a 
similar  manner,  makes  the  frieze  used  for  the  dress 
of  tbe  men,  and  the  expense  is  tbe  same,  only  that 
it  is  dyed  and  wove  for  2 hi.  Both  the  linsey  and  the 
frieze  are  thickened  at  a  mill,  but  I  could  not  per- 
ceive tbe  benefit  of  this  operation.  Harvest  men 
drink  butter-milk,  and  seem  to  have  little  taste  for 
malt  liquor.  In  some  gentlemen's  houses,  potatoes 
are  kept  hot  the  whole  day.  The  servants  have 
oaten  bread  and  salt  meat,  and  are  therefore  sup- 
ported at  a  very  little  expense.  In  others  none  of 
the  domestics,  the  housekeeper  excepted,  ever  taste 
bread  or  drink  tea.  A  'garsoon'  in  the  kitchen 
does  the  drudgery  of  the  house,  and  in  many  famines 
of  the  first  respectability,  a  kitchen  boy,  as  he  is 
called,  although  in  many  cases  be  is  •  grown-up 
man,  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  cook." 

Communication* A — The  canals  which  touch  or 
traverse  Westmeath  have  already  been  noticed  in 
tbe  section  entitled  "  Waters."  A  proposed  line  of 
railway,  the  survey  of  which  was  laid  before  the 
Public  Commissioners,  comes  up  from  Dublin  in  a 
route  a  little  north  of  the  Royal  Canal  to  Mullingar, 
crosses  the  canal  on  the  west  side  of  that  town, 
passes  south  -  westward  down  the  west  shore  of 
Lough  Ennel,  and  then  proceeds  westward  to  Ath- 
lone,  thence  to  pass  away  to  Ballinasloe  and  Gal  way . 
Another  railway,  tbe  survey  of  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Public  Commissioners,  deflects  from  the 
preceding  at  a  point  3  J  miles  east  of  Mullingar,  pro- 
ceeds north-westward  by  the  vicinity  of  Multifarn- 
bam  and  Rathowen,  to  pass  away  to  Longford,  Car- 
rick-on- Shannon,  Collooney,  Ballysadere,  and  Sligo. 
A  third  railway,  the  survey  of  which  was  laid  before 
the  Public  Commissioners,  connects  the  Dublin  and 
Enniskillen  railway  at  Kelts  with  tbe  DubUn  and 
Sligo  railway  at  Longford,  and  passes  across  the 
north  wing  of  Westmeath,  immediately  south  of 

Lough  Sheelin,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Finea  Tbe 

county  surveyor  of  roads  was  appointed  in  May  1834 ; 
he  superintended  the  formation  of  only  2  miles  of 
new  road  from  the  time  of  bis  appointment  till  tbe 
close  of  1841 ;  and,  at  the  latter  date,  he  was  super- 
intending the  formation  of  3  miles  more,  and  had 
under  his  charge  a  total  of  820  miles.  The  principal 
lines  of  road  through  Westmeath  are  the  Dublin  and 
Galway  mail-road,  by  way  of  Kinnegad,  Rochf./rt- 
Bridge,  Tyrrel's-Pass,  Kilbeggan,  Moate,  and  Ath- 
lone ;  the  Dublin  and  Sligo  mail-road,  by  way  of 
Kinnegad  and  Mullingar;  and  a  branch  mail -road 
from  Kinnegad  to  Castle-Pollard,  by  way  of  K  I 
can,  Castletown-Delvin,  and  Drurocree. 

Divisions  and  7bicn«.]_  Westmeath  is  divided  into 
the  baronies  of  Clonlonan,  in  tbe  south  of  tbe  west ; 
Brawney,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  west ;  Kilkenny- West, 
in  the  north  of  tbe  west ;  Rathcourath,  in  the  south 
of  tbe  north-west,  or  immediately  west  and  north- 
west of  Kilkenny- West ;  Moygoish,  in  the  middle  of 
the  north-west ;  Demifore,  in  tbe  north ;  Corkaree, 
immediately  south  of  Demifore,  and  east  of  Moy- 
goish ;  Moycashel,  in  the  south,  immediately  east  of 
Clonlonan;  Fartullagh,  in  tbe  south,  immediately- 
east  of  Moycashel ;  Moyashel  and  Magheradernon,  in 
the  centre ;  Delvin,  in  the  north-east ;  and  Farbtll, 
in  the  south-east.  The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV., 
cap.  84,  transferred  two  townlands  of  the  pari«h  of 
Killucan  from  the  barony  of  Farbill  to  that  of  Del- 
vin, — pop.,  in  1841,  16;  and  one  townland  of  the 
parish  of  Durrow  from  the  barony  of  Moyrashel,  ct». 
Westmeath,  to  that  of  Ballyrowan,  King's  co., — 
pop.  31.  The  barony  of  Clonlonan  contains  the 
whole  of  two  parishes,  and  part  of  two  other  par. 
ishes;  tbe  barony  of  Brawney  contains  the  whole  of 
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one  parish ;  the  barony  of  Kilkenny.  West  contain* 
three  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  another  parish  ;  the 
barony  of  Rathconrath  contains  8  whole  parishes, 
and  part  of  another  pariah  ;  the  barony  of  Moygoish 
contains  6  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  another  parish; 
the  barony  of  Demi  km-  contains  8  whole  parishes  ; 
the  barony  of  Corkaree  contains  8  whole  parishes ; 
the  barony  of  Moycashel  contains  3  whole  jwrishes 
and  part  of  5  other  parishes  ;  the  barony  of  Fartul- 
lagh  contains  8  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  2  other 
parishes  ;  the  barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magherader- 
non  contains  1  whole  parish,  and  part  of  2  other 
parishes;  the  barony  of  Delvin  contains  5  Whole 
parishes,  and  part  of  another  parish  ;  and  the  barony 
of  Farbill  contains  part  of  one  parish.  The  towns 
and  principal  villages  are  Moate,  in  Clonlonan ;  part 
of  Athlone,  in  Brawney;  Ulassen  and  Auburn,  in 
Kilkenny- West;  Bully  more,  Rathconrath, and  Moy. 
vore,  in  Rathconrath  ;  Ballinacarrig  and  Ratbowen, 
in  Moygoish;  Finea,  Castle- Pollard,  Coole,  and 
Fore,  in  Demifore ;  Ballinalack  and  Multifarnham- 
in  Corkaree ;  Castletown,  Kilbeggan,  Ballinagore, 
and  Killavally,  in  Moycashel ;  Tyrrel's-Pass,  Roch, 
fort  Bridge,  and  Milltown,  in  Fartullagh ;  Mullin- 

K.  in  Moyashel  and  Magheradernon ;  Castletown- 
lvin,  Clonmellan,  and  Drumcree,  in  Delvin;  and 
Kinnegad,  KiUucan,  Raharney,  and  Rathwire,  in 
Farbill.— In  the  ecclesiastical  divisions,  Westmeath 
lies  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Meatb.  Dr.  Beaufort,  estimating  the  number 
of  parishes  and  churches  at  respectively  62  and  21, 
a»signs  3  of  the  parishes  and  1  of  the  churches  to  the 
dioce*e  of  Ardagh,  and  all  the  others  to  the  diocese 
of  Meath. 

Statistics.']— In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  in  Westmeath  was  216, 
of  scholars  0,919,  of  male  scholars  5,740,  of  female 
scholars  3,820,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not  -  pen- 
ned 359,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Established 
Church  1,533,  of  scholars  connected  with  Presby- 
terian communities  5,  of  scholars  connected  with 
other  communities  of  Protestant  dissenters  1,  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity 8,249,  of  scholars  whose  religious  connection 
was  not  ascertained  131 ;  and,  according  to  Roman 
Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools  was  216,  of 
scholars  10.097,  of  male  scholars,  5,994,  of  female 
M'holars  4,057,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not  spe- 
cified 46,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Established 
Church  1,556,  of  scholars  connected  with  Presby- 
terian communities  5,  of  scholars  connected  with 
other  communities  of  Protestant  dissenters  36,  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity 6,350,  of  scholars  whose  religious  connection 
w  as  not  ascertained  150.  The  statistics  of  educa- 
tional and  ecclesiastical  matters  for  1834,  are  re- 
turned according  to  the  diocesan  divisions;  and  may 
be  estimated  for  Westmeath  by  reference  to  the 
article  Meath  (Diocese  or):  which  see.  At  the 
close  of  1843,  the  National  Board  had  in  full  opera- 
tion within  the  county  44  schools,  conducted  by  30 
male  and  22  female  teachers,  attended  by  2,981  male 
and  2,591  female  scholars,  and  aided,  during  the 
year,  with  £526  8s.  4d.  in  salaries,  £35  8s.  in  free 
stock,  and  £76  12s.  5d.  in  school-requisites  at  half- 
price.  During  1843,  the  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted within  the  county  on  charges  of  felony  was 
389;  the  number  of  cases  before  magistrates  and 
petty-sessions  whs  158;  and  the  number  of  persons 
committed  for  drunkenness  under  the  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  cap.  38,  was  98.  Of  the  389  persons 
committed  on  charges  of  felony,  194  were  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person,  16  with  offences 
against  property  committed  with  violence,  142  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  vio- 


lence, 4  with  malicious  offences  against  property,  4 
with  offences  against  the  currency,  and  27  with 
offences  not  included  in  the  above  categories  ;  1  was 
sentenced  to  death,  16  were  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, 114  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  15  were 
sentenced  to  pav  fines,  1  was  discharged  on  sureties, 
70  were  found  not  guilty  on  trial,  136  had  no  bill 
found  against  them,  and  36  were  not  prosecuted.  On 
Jan.  1,  1844,  the  constabulary  force  of  the  county 
consisted  of  1  second-rate  county  inspector,  4  first- 
rate  sub -inspectors,  2  third-rate  tub  -  inspectors,  1 
first-rate  head-constable,  6  second-rate  head -con- 
stables, 44  constables,  204  first-rate  sub-constables, 
23  second-rate  sub-constables,  and  8  mounted  police; 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  force,  during  1R43, 
amounted  to  £12,377  Is.  4Ad.  The  bead-quarters 
of  the  constabulary  are  at  Mullingar;  and  those  of 
the  6  districts  and  49  stations  into  which  they  are 
distributed,  are  at  Mullingar,  Castle-Pollard,  Ath- 
lone, Castletown-Delvin,  Ballinalack,  and  Kilbeg- 
gan. The  revenue  police  have  stations  at  Athlone 
and  Kilbeggan.  The  staff  of  the  county  militia  is 
stationed  at  Castletown-Delvin.  A  stipendiary 
magistrate  is  resident  at  Mullingar.  The  county 
gaol  is  at  Mullingar;  a  bridewell  is  at  Moate;  and 
the  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  Westmeath 
may  send  48  patients,  is  at  Maryborough  in  Queen's 
county.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Mullingar ;  quarter- 
sessions,  at  Mullingar  and  Moate ;  and  petty-sessions, 
at  Athlone,  Ballinacarrig,  Hal] y  more,  Castle-Pollard, 
Castletown-  Del  vin,Collinstown,CIonmellan,Glas  sen, 
Kilbeggan,  KiUucan,  Knockdrin,  Rocbfort-Bridge, 
Moate,  Mullingar,  Multifarnham,  and  Rathowen. 
Savings'  banks  are  at  Castle-Pollard  and  Tyrrel's- 
Pass  ;  and  loan  funds  at  Bunowcn,  Castletown-Del- 
vin, Clonmellan,  Collinstown,  Kilbeggan,  KiUucan, 
Moate,  and  Tyrrel's-Pass.  The  county  infirmary  is 
at  Mullingar  ;  workhouses  are  at  MulUngar  and  Ath- 
lone; a  fever  hospital  is  at  Castle- Pollard ;  and  dis- 
pensaries are  at  Athlone,  Ballinacarrig,  Castle-Pol- 
lard, Castletown-Delvin,  Clonmellan,  Collinstown, 
Drumcree,  Glassen,  Kilbeggan,  KiUucan,  Kinnegad, 
Knockdrin,  Milltown,  Moate,  New-Bristy,  Street, 
and  Tyrrel's-Pass.  The  amount  of  grand-jury  pre- 
sentments in  1842,  was  £31,117.  The  annual  value 
of  the  property  valued  for  the  poor-rate  is  £300,925; 
and  that  of  the  property  valued  under  the  Act  6  and 
7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  is  £292,531.  The  total 
number  of  tenements  valued  for  the  poor-rate  is 
21,305;  and  of  these,  11,511  are  valued  under  £5, 
—3,234.  under  £10.-1,874,  under  £15,-1,066. 
under  £20,-743,  under  £25,-491,  under  £30,— 
625,  under  £40,-407,  under  £50, -and  1,354,  at 
and  above  £50.  The  county  sent  10  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  or  two  from  the  county  at 
large,  and  two  from  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Ath- 
lone, Mullingar,  Kilbeggan,  and  Fore;  and  though 
it  continues  to  send  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament  from  the  county  at  large,  it  now  contains 
no  parliamentary  borough  except  part  of  Athlone. 
County  constituency  in  1841,  1,125;  of  whom,  225 
were  £50  freeholders,  65  were  £20  freeholders,  683 
were  £10  freeholders,  21  were  £20  leaseholders, 
105  were  £10  leaseholders,  8  were  £50  rent-chargers, 
and  18  were  £20  rent-chargers. 

Pop.,  in  1831, 136.872.  Inhabited  bouses,  23,803; 
uninhabited  complete  houses,  474  ;  houses  in  the 
course  of  erection,  295.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  16,824;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
3,694;  in  other  pursuits,  4.813.  — Pop.,  in  1841, 
141 ,300.  Males,  70,383 ;  females,  70,917 ;  families, 
25,693.  Inhabited  houses,  24,002;  uninhabited  com- 
plete  bouses,  687  ;  bouses  in  the  course  of  erection, 
114.  First  -class  inhabited  houses,  529;  second- 
class,  4,796  ;  third  -  clnss,  10,841  ;  fourth  -  class, 
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7,830.  Families  residing  in  first -Has*  houses,  581  ; 
in  second-class  houses,  5,181  ;  in  third-class  houses, 
11,522;  in  fourth -class  houses.  8.409.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  18.090;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  4,8(30 ;  in  other  pursuits,  2,743. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 804 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  7,662  i  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  10,485 ;  on  means  not  spe- 
cified, 742.  Males  at  and  above  15  vears  of  age  who 
ministered  to  food,  .11,250  ;  to  clothing,  2,389;  to 
lodging,  2,593;  to  health,  00;  to  justice,  350;  to 
education,  198;  to  religion,  109;  unclassified,  2,391 ; 
without  any  specified  occupations,  3,145.  Females 
at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food, 
3,461  ;  to  clothing,  9,241  ;  to  lodging,  25;  to  health, 
38;  to  justice,  2;  to  education,  93  ;  to  religion,  14; 
unclassified,  5,743;  without  any  specified  occopa- 
tions,  25,865.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  uge 
who  could  read  and  write,  21,892 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write.  11,989;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  28,000.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  10,143;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  15,679;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  36,938.  Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending 
primary  schools,  4,948  ;  attending  superior  schools, 
185.  Females  above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary 
schools,  3,683;  attending  superior  school*,  77.  Per- 
centage of  males  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  un- 
married, 48;  married,  46;  widowed,  6.  Per-centage 
of  females  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried, 
40;  married,  46;  widowed,  14.  — Physicians,  21; 
surgeons,  20 ;  apothecaries,  18 ;  druggists,  3 ;  mid- 
wives,  10;  nurse  -  tenders,  26;  barristers.  5;  at- 
torneys, 8 ;  clerks  of  the  peace,  2 ;  excise-officers, 
37  ;  bailiffs,  35  ;  gaol  -  keeper*,  8  ;  inspector  of 
schools,  1  ;  school-teachers,  179  males  and  70  fe- 
males ;  ushers  and  tutors,  16  males  and  2  females ; 
governesses,  21  ;  music  and  dancing  masters,  2 ; 
clergymen  of  the  Established  church,  27 ;  Methodist 
ministers,  2  ;  Presbyterian  ministers,  2 ;  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen,  55 ;  ministers  of  religion  whose 
denominational  connection  was  not  specified,  14 ; 
parish-clerks,  2;  nuns,  8;  sextons,  5  males  and  6 
females ;  scripture-readers,  2. 

Antiquities.]  —  The  principal  existing  military 
antiquities  are,  in  the  barony  of  Brawney,  Coosan- 
castle ;  in  the  barony  of  Clonlonan,  Cloghawareschal- 
castle,  Creeve-castle,  and  other  three  castles;  in  the 
barony  of  Kilkenny- West,  Lissanode-castle,  Killini- 
neen-castle,  Ballinakill-castle,  Kilfaughy-castle,  and 
Kilkennv-castle;  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  Clare- 
castle,  Bishop*town-  castle,  Shingle's -castle,  Kil- 
liubrack-castle,  Strcmmingstown-castle,  Cam-castle, 
Dundonahl-eastle,  Oldtown-castle,  Milltown-castle, 
Simmonstown-castle,  and  three  other  castles;  in  the 
barony  of  Demifore,  Carlanstown-castle,  Kiltown- 
castle,  Mortimer's- castle,  Christian's  -  castle,  and 
Togher-castle  ;  in  the  barony  of  Corkaree,  a  castle 
in  the  parish  of  Lackan ;  in  the  barony  of  Moygoish, 
the  site  of  Kilbexy-town,  Castle-Hyde,  and  Empor- 
castle ;  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel,  Kiltobber-castle, 
Mountrath-castlc,  Baltrath-castle,  and  Rathdrish- 
oguc-caslle ;  in  the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  a  castle  in 
the  parish  of  Lynn  ;  in  the  barony  of  Moyashel  and 
Magheradernon,  five  castles  in  the  parish  of  Mullin- 
gar, the  site  of  a  castle  in  the  parish  of  Rathconnel, 
and  the  site  of  St.  Feimor's-castle ;  in  the  barony  of 
Delvin,  Martinstown  -  castle,  Mulchan's  -  castle,  a 
castle  in  the  parish  of  Killulagh,  and  Billiestown- 
castle ;  and,  in  the  barony  of  FarbUI,  Heathstown- 
castle.  Ratlin-castle,  Edmonstown-castle.  and  an- 
other castle.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  ruins  not 
monastic,  are  those  of  a  church  in  Fovran,  St. 
Feighan's  church,  and  a  church  in  Faugbalstown,  in 
the  barony  of  Demifore ;  St.  Andrew's  chapel,  and 


a  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Tagbmon,  in  the  barony  of 
Corkaree  .  a  church  in  Newtown  parish,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Moycashel ;  a  church  in  Rathconnel  pan-h. 
Hojiestown  church,  and  Kenny  church,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Moyashel  and  Magh*»-adernon  ;  and  a  cbarvfc 
in  Killulagh  parish,  Clonaney  church,  and  Arcbards- 
town  church,  in  the  baiony  ol  Delvin.  The  princi- 
pal old  monasteries,  whether  extant  or  extinct,  pro- 
minent or  obscure,  certain  or  doubtful,  are  an  abb*y 
of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  at 
Rathnodleaor  Ratbedha,  alleged  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Aid,  and  subsequently  con- 
verted into  a  parish- church  ;  a  second  abbey  of  tie 
same  order  at  Mullingar.  founded  about  1227,  by 
Ralph  Petit,  bishop  of  Meatb,  and  granted,  at  the 
general  dissolution,  to  Sir  Richard  Tuite;  a  third 
abbey  of  the  same  order,  at  Tober-Cormac.  granted, 
at  the  general  dissolution,  to  Sir  T.  Matthews  and 
Sir  Francis  Shane .  a  fourth  abbey  of  the  same  order 
at  Fore,  alleged  to  have  been  founded  in  the  7th 
century  by  St.  Fechin,  converted  by  Sir  Walter  De 
Lacy  into  a  cell  of  the  Benedictine-abbey  of  St. 
Taurin  in  Normandy,  and  granted,  at  the  general 
dissolution,  to  Nugent,  Lord  Delvin ;  a  fifth  abbey 
of  the  same  order  at  Tristemagh,  founded  about  the 
year  1200,  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Constantine,  and  granted, 
at  the  general  dissolution,  to  Henry  Piers ;  a  sixth 
abbty  of  the  same  order  at  Tibraid,  alleged  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  7th  century  by  St.  Fechin ;  a 
seventh  abbey  of  the  same  order  at  Rathenin,  alleged 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century  by  St. 
Carthage  ;  a  cell  of  the  same  order  at  Cluan  bach- 
ran,  near  Rathenin,  alleged  to  have  had,  as  its  first 
abbot,  Mochua  MacNeillan  in  the  7th  century;  a 
second  cell  of  the  same  order  at  Drumcuilen,  near 
Rathenin,  alleged  to  have  been  under  the  abbacy  ot* 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Barindous  about  the  >ear 
590;  an  abbey  of  Gilbertines  or  Premonstratensittn 
canons,  at  Bally  more- Lough- Send),  founded  in  the 
12th  century  by  the  family  of  De  Lacy,  and  granted, 
at  tb%  general  dissolution,  to  Francis  Shane :  a  priory 
of  crutched  friars,  at  Kilkenny- West,  founded  in  the 
12th  century  by  the  family  of  Tyrrel,  and  granted, 
at  the  general  dissolution,  to  the  Earl  of  Roscommon ; 
an  abbey  of  Benedictines,  at  Fore,  transmuted  from 
the  abbey  of  Augustinian  canons  at  that  place  ;  an 
abbey  of  the  Cistercian  order,  at  Kilbeggan.  founded 
in  the  year  1200  by  the  family  of  Dalton,  and  granted, 
at  the  general  dissolution,  to  Oliver,  Lord  Lambart ; 
a  Dominican  friary,  at  Mullingar,  founded  in  1237  by 
the  family  of  Nugent,  and  granted,  at  the  general 
dissolution,  to  Sir  Richard  Tuite;  a  Franciscan  friar;, 
at  Athlone,  founded  about  1240,  by  either  the  family 
of  Dillon,  or  that  of  O'Connor,  and  granted,  at  the 
general  dissolution,  to  the  former  of  these  families  ; 
a  Franciscan  friary  at  Multifarnham,  founded  in  the 
13th  century  by  William  Delamar,  and  granted,  at 
the  general  dissolution,  to  E.  Felde,  Patrick  Clynch, 
and  Philip  Pentency  ;  a  Franciscan  friary  at  Farrene- 
Managh  ;  a  Franciscan  monastery  of  the  third  order, 
at  Kilmichael,  founded  by  the  family  of  Petits,  and 
granted,  at  the  general  dissolution,  to  Robert  Nangle; 
and  a  Carmelite  friary,  at  Ardnecran,  founded  by 
Robert  Dillon,  and  granted,  at  the  general  dia 
(fan,  to  Robert  Dillon  of  Newtown. 

History.] — "  Westmeatb,"  says  Mr.  Brewer, 
ci pally  on  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Chevalier  De  Montmorency,—"  Westmeath  afforded 
one  of  the  earliest  settlements  to  the  Anglo- Normans 
in  the  12th  century,  and  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
palatinate  of  Hugh  De  Lacy,  to  whom  a  patent  of 
proprietorship  was  granted  by  King  Henry  II  The 
O'Melagblins  were  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  kingdom 
of  Meath,  which  territory  comprised  the  district  com- 
prising in  modern  times  East  and  West  Meath,  with 
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part  of  the  King's  county  and  county  of  Dublin. 
Among  other  ancient  Irish  proprietor*  may  be  named 
the  MaeGeoghegans,  dynasts  of  Moycashel,  the 
O'Moelbrenans,  or  Brenans,  O'CofTy*,  O'Mulladys, 
O'Malones.  O'Daly*,  O'Higgins,  MagawleysofColry, 
Magansof  Dunigan,  O'Shanaghan,  or  Fox,  O' Fin i lan 
of  Delvin,  and  O'Cuishin.  Many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  these  old  proprietors  enjoyed  considerable 
estates  in  this  county  before  the  great  eras  of  for- 
feiture in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  traces 
of  them  may  still  be  discovered.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers  uniformly  derived  under  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  lord  arid  earl  of  Meath,  who  partitioned  hit 
conquered  province  amongst  his  relations  and  follow- 
ers, many  of  whose  descendants  remain  in  high  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  Of  these  may  be 
noticed  as  the  principal,  the  Petit*,  the  Tuites,  or 
De  Tuites,  the  Husseys,-  or  De  Hose  (a  family 
of  Brittany),  the  D'Alton*,  De  La  Mars,  Dillons, 
De  Nugenta,  Hopes  and  Wares,  the  families  of  De 
Nangle,  or  D'Angelo.  De  Ledwich,  De  Geneville, 
Dardis,  Gaynor,  and  De  Constat) tii..  In  ages  sub- 
sequent to' the  first  Anglo-Norman  settlement,  but 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  following  were  the 
chief  families  who  fixed  themselves  in  this  county : — 
D"Arcys,  Jones,  or  Fitz-Johns,  Tyrells,  Fitzgeralds, 
the  Owens,  Shanes,  and  Piers.  Subsequent  to  the 
Reformation,  the  Lambart  family  obtained  grants  of 
church  lands,  and  since  the  vear  1641,  grants  were 
made  of  forfeited  estates  to  the  families  of  Pak- 
enham.  Wood,  Cooke,  Stoyte,  Reyrtell,  Winter, 
Levinge,  Wilson,  Judge.  Rochford,  Handcock, 
Bonynge,  Gay,  Handy,  Ogle.  Middleton,  Swift, 
Burtle,  and  St.  George.  The  latest  settlers  in  this 
county  are  the  families  of  Smith,  Featherston,  Chap- 
man, Cliborne,  Arabin,  Browne,  O'Reilly  (of  Bal- 
linlougb),  Longworth,  Purdon,  Nagle  (of  James- 
town), De  Blaquiere,  and  North.  Many  other  fami- 
lies, constituting  a  respectable  class  of  gentry,  have 
acquired  estates  in  thia  county  by  purchased  or  by 
that  truly  honourable  medium  the  exercise  of  indus- 
trious pursuits,  in  the  course  of  the  hut  century. 
Among  recent  settlers,  the  family  of  Nagle  alone 
claim  from  an  ancient  proprietor,  they  having  inherit- 
ed, in  the  female  line,  from  MacGeogheghan.  and 
removed  hither  from  Cork,  where  the  ancestors  of 
Sir  Richard  Nagle  have  been  long  seated."  Some 
additional  notices  of  the  early  history  of  West  meath 
may  be  seen  in  the  nrticle  Meath  (Province  of). 
—  Westmeath  gives  the  title  of  Marquis,  in  the  peer- 
age of  Ireland,  to  the  noble  family  of  Nugent,  de- 
scendants of  Christopher,  the  third  brother  of  Sir 
Richard  Nugent,  who  accompanied  Hugh  De  Lacy 
to  Ireland.  In  1621,  Richard  Nugent,  the  tenth 
Baron  Delvin,  was  created  Earl  of  Westmeath;  and, 
in  182*2,  George,  the  eighth  Earl,  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Westmeath.  The  first 
marquis  still  lives  ;  and  is  colonel  of  the  Westmeath 
militia,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  West- 
meath.   The  family-seat  is  at  Castletown- Delvin. 

WESTMORESTOWN,  a  quondam  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  was 
a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Leixlip,  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin. 

WEST-OF-THE-HILL,  a  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ish in  the  county  and  diocese  of  Kerry,  Munster. 
Its  post  town  is  Castletown.  The  statistics  are 
given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

WE8TOWN,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Naul, 
i  a  mile  south-west  of  the  village  of  Naul,  barony 
of  West  Balrotbery,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  The 
proprietor  and  occupant  is  Anthony  Strong  Hussey, 
Esq.  The  mansion  is  a  respectable  structure,  and 
appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.   A  terrace  in  front  commands  a  charm-  | 


wfth  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Naul-castle.  An  ex. 
tensive  lawn  spreads  away  before  the  terrace;  and 
some  ancient  timber  and  several  modern  improve- 
ments decorate  the  demesne.  "  Westown  was  an 
ancient  manor  of  the  family  of  Bellew,  who  were 
residing  here  in  the  year  1009,  but  from  whom  the 
property  parsed  by  marriage,  shortly  after  that  date, 
to  the  family  of  Hussey.  Richard  Hussey,  Esq., 
dying  without  legitimate  issue,  bequeathed  one 
moiety  of  his  estates,  comprehending  this  manor,  to 
his  cousin,  Gerald  Strong  of  Monfin,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  Esq.,  in  consequence  of  which  bequest 
Mr.  Strong  assumed  the  name  of  Hussev,  and,  dying 
in  1811,  was  succeeded  by  hu  son,  Anthony  Strong 
Hussey,  Esq." 

WESTOWN,  or  Westowwpark,  a  demesne,  1 
mile  south  by  west  of  Leixlip,  and  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Aderrig,  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Dub- 
lin, and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Donaghcumper,  bar- 
ony of  North  Salt,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  sit- 
uated upon  the  Liflfey,  possesses  a  profusion  of  wood 
and  park  embellishment,  comprises  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  romantic  portions  of  the 
valley  of  the  Liffey,  and  boasts  the  chief  honours  of 
the  celebrated  '  salmon-leap '  or  waterfall  above 
Leixlip  :  see  that  article. 

WESTPALSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
West  Balrothery,  8$  miles  south  of  Naul,  co.  Dub- 
lin, Leinster.  Length,  southward,  2  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  |l ;  area,  1,595  acres,  3  roods,  36  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  280;  in  1841,  169.  Houses  25.  The 
land  is  all  profitable  and  of  good  quality.  The  Port- 
raine  rivulet  runs  across  the  interior,  and  drives  a 
corn-mill.  The  seat*  are  WestpaUtown- house  and 
Newtown-house ;  and  the  antiquities  are  the  ruins 
of  the  parish-church  and  the  site  of  Murragh-bouse. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Clonmethan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £50,  and  the 
rectorial  for  XI 00;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated 
to  the  vicars-choral  of  the  cathedrals  of  Dublin.  In 
1834,  all  the  parishioners  were  Roman  Catholics; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

WESTPORT,  a  parochial  benefice  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefice,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Burrishoole,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Morisk,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
lies  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam,  takes  name  from  the  town 
of  Webtport  [see  next  article]  ;  and  consists  of  the 
vicarages  of  A  ugh  aval,  Kn  .m.u  i.a.vm.h,  Acha- 
cower,  and  Kilueever  [which  see] ;  but  the  last 
of  these  parishes  constitutes  the  perpetual  curacy 
and  the  separate  benefice  of  Lewibhurch  :  which 
see.  Length,  24  miles  ;  breadth,  12.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
exclusive  of  Kilgeever  or  Lewisburgh,  29,410. 
Gross  income,  £872  14*.  6d. ;  nett,  £742  10s.  id. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
the  benefice  of  Ballinvoher,  constituting  the  corps 
of  the  archdeaconry  of  Ardfert,  in  co.  Kerry.  One 
curate  receives  a  salary  of  £90;  and  each  of  two 
others  receives  a  salary  of  £75.  Two  churches  oc- 
cur in  the  quoad  sacra  parts  of  the  benefice,  the  one 
at  Westport,  and  the  other  at  Ayle  in  Aghagower; 
and  three  schoolhouses  at  Nappagh,  Slingen,  and 
Ardygommen,  are  also  used  occasionally  as  parochial 
places  of  worship.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-bouse 
and  a  Methodist  meeting-house  are  situated  in  West- 
port  ;  Roman  Catholic  chapels  occur  at  Westport, 
Leckanvy,  Drummin,  Kilmaclasser,  Aghagower,  and 
Errior ;  and  a  schoolbouse,  used  as  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel,  is  situated  at  Carrakinncddy.  In  1834,  the 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  Kilgeever,  consisted  of  1,221 
Churchmen,  58  Presbyterians,  53  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  30,335  Roman  Catholics;  and  33  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  1,366  boy*  and  753  girl,. 
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WESTPORT, 

A  post  and  market  town,  and  nominally  a  sea- port, 
in  the  parish  of  Aughaval,  barony  of  Morisk,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  at  the  western  termi- 
nation of  the  Dublin  and  Westport  mail-road,  and  in 
the  road  from  the  baronies  of  Burrishoole  and  Erris 
to  the  barony  of  Morisk  and  the  district  of  Cunne- 
inara,  1  mile  east  of  Westport  Quay,  (ty  miles  south 
of  Newport,  8£  south- west  of  Castlebar,  10  east  by 
north  of  Lewisburgh,  1U|  north-west  by  west  of 
Partrce,  I5J  north-west  of  Ballinrobe,  31 J  north- 
west by  west  of  Tuum,  and  1241  west  by  north  of 
Dublin'  by  way  of  Ballinrobe,  but  1341  along  the 
mail-road  by  way  of  Castlebar. 

The  Environs'.'] — The  scenery  around  Westport, 
at  once  in  its  foregrounds,  its  middle  grounds, 
and  its  backgrounds,  is  singularly  rich,  diversified, 
piquant,  and  magnificent.  The  town's  site  is  part 
of  a  small  valley,  traversed  by  a  mountain  stream ; 
the  head  of  Clew  bay.  with  its  labyrinths  of  land  and 
water,  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  west ;  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo's  demesne  occupies  the  whole  of  the  interme- 
diate distance,  and  presses  close  upon  both  the  town 
and  the  bay ;  one  band  of  low  ground,  narrow  but 
diversified,  extends  along  the  south  side  of  the  bay, 
overlooking  its  hundreds  of  green  islets,  to  the  base 
of  Croaghpatrirk ;  another  hand  of»  low  ground, 
broader  and  much  more  diversified  than  the  preced- 
ing, tumulated  with  hillocks,  traversed  by  ravines, 
and  torn  at  the  southern  margin  into  numerous  little 
peninsulie,  extends  along  the  head  of  the  bay,  to 
Newport;  a  gradual  descent,  resembling  a  broad 
band  of  banging  plain,  comes  down  upon  the  town, 
and  brings  along  the  Dublin  mail-road,  over  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles  to  the  east ;  the  sublime 
and  panorama- viewing  Croaghpatrick  soars  aloft  on 
the  south  side  of  Clew  bay  about  5  or  6  miles  to  the 
west-south- west;  the  picturesque  and  boldly-outlined 
island  of  Clare  rises  up  from  the  ocean,  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay's  entrance,  directly  to  the  west;  and  the 
stern  and*  grandly  imposing  mountains  of  Morisk  and 
I'artree  constitute  a  far-extending  perspective  along 
the  whole  of  the  south,  while  the  yet  sterner  and 
more  sublime  mountains  of  Burrishoole  form  a  re- 
ceding, prolonged,  and  many-featured  barrier  along 
the  whole  of  the  north.  Approaching  Westport 
from  the  east,  "we  pass  on  the  right,"  says  Mr. 
Fraser,  '« the  small  but  beautiful  lake  of  Castlebar, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  which  is  Rahans,  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Browne,  and  several  smaller  lakes  ;  and  soon 
reach  the  point  of  the  valley,  whence  commences 
our  descent  to  Westport.  In  no  part  of  Ireland  is 
there  such  an  extraordinary  combination  of  scenery 
as  is  here  displayed,  nor  is  there  any  town  in  it,  the 
view  of  which  strikes  the  traveller  so  forcibly  as 
does  that  of  Westport,  when  first  seen  under  a  favour- 
able light  from  many  parts  of  this  road.  On  the  left 
is  that  vast  segregation  of  mountains  which  stretches 
southward  to  the  bay  of  Gal  way.  a  distance  of  28 
miles ;  on  the  right,  that  long  range  which  extends 
30  miles  westward  from  Lough  Conn  to  Achill 
Head.  In  front  is  the  fine  cone  of  Croaghpatrick, 
and  the  town  of  Westport,  flanked  by  the  hills  spring- 
ing from  the  narrow  vale  which  contains  it,  and 
backed  by  Clare  Island  and  Clew  bay.  studded  with 

its  hundreds  of  islets  As  a  sea-bathing  place,  the 

vicinity  of  Westport  offers  many  inducements,  as 
well  from  the  strength  of  the  waters  which  roll  in 
from  the  Atlantic,  as  from  the  numerous  excur- 
sions to  which  the  coast  and  surrounding  mountains 
invite.  Croaghpatrick,  or  the  Reek,  as  it  is  often 
called,  springing  from  the  shore,  lifts  its  conical  head 
2,510  feet  above  the  sea ;  this  is  the  great  feature  of 


the  place,  and  from  it  magnificent  views  of  the  coast 
and  vicinity  of  Westport  are  obtained.    These  views 
are  often  enjoyed  from  the  sides  of  the 
its  summit  being  generally  wreathed  in 

The  Westport  Estate.] — The  demesne  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Sligo  is  of  considerable  extent ;  and,  though 
over  every  inch,  and  at  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod, reclaimed  from  a  moorland  condition,  it  is  won- 
drously  beautiful.  Its  surface  is  singularly  dirersi- 
tied,  and  quite  replete  with  character ;  and  its  deco- 
rations are  ample,  tasteful,  and  charming.  A  small 
artificial  lake,  almost  washes  the  entrance  of  the 
mansion,  lies  but  slightly  above  the  sea-level  of  high 
water,  and  is  separated  by  an  embankment  from  the 
head  of  Westport  bay.  Very  fine  timber,  particu- 
larly ash,  profusely  decorates  the  demesne ;  and  it 
exhibits  at  once  agreeable  arrangement,  noble  growth, 
and  extensive  variety.  The  mansion  is  large  and  of 
agreeable  character ;  and  commands  from  its  windows 
most  picturesque  views.  The  estate  connected  with 
the  demesne  is  of  great  extent,  and  displays,  on  a 
most  imposing  scale,  the  effects  of  reclamation  and 
georgic  skill.  Very  nearly  all  of  it  was,  at  a  recent 
period,  moorish  laud,  either  totally  waste  or  of 
small  practical  value ;  but  it  now  includes  a  large  ag- 
gregate amount  of  good  arable  ground,  and  a  great 
aggregate  extent  of  profitable  and  picturesque  wood- 
land. The  lately  deceased  Marquis  of  Sligo  resided 
much  at  Westport,  effected  many  improvements  on 
the  property,  and  gave  large  encouragement  to  hi* 


tenants;  and  the  Marquis  who  preceded  him  was, 
for  a  long  period,  resident  at  Westport,  and  is  said 
to  have  expended,  in  improvements  on  the  estate, 
from  £22,000  to  £23.000  a-year.  "  Such  a  ■MB," 
remarks  Mr.  Trotter,  in  reference  to  the  latter  iro- 
bleman,  "  was  truly  a  benefactor  to  his  country ; 
and  his  memory  deserves  to  be  respected  for  that 
true  patriotic  disposition  which  not  only  makes  '  a 
blade  of  corn  grow  where  it  did  not  before,'  but 
erects  dwellings,  and  provides  employment  for  human 
beings,  who  might  otherwise  pine  in  wretched  cot- 
tage*, with  scanty  food."  The  mountains  of  the 
estate,  however,  are  naturally  dry  and  absorbent ; 
and  the  low  grounds  are  either  directly  superincum- 
bent upon  manurial  limestone,  or  within  facile  dis- 
tances of  spots  whence  it  can  be  obtained ;  so  that 
georgical  improvement  was  invited  and  very  |>ower- 


fully  aided  by  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. "  In  traversing  this  tract,"  says  Dr.  MacPur- 
lan,  "the  traveller  feels  refreshed  while  passing  the 
extensive  woods  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  Woods 
are  everywhere  delightful ;  but  one  of  those  in  par- 
ticular, the  Brack li  n  Wood,  viewed  from  Davy's- 
stone-rock,  and  viewed  in  such  a  country  too,  is 
singularly  interesting.  To  convey  any  idea  of  this 
to  one  who  had  not  seen  the  mountain  of  Croagh- 
patrick, it  must  be  premised,  that  its  form  divides 
itself  into  two  parts, — the  base,  which  is  composed  of 
several  irregular  mountains  rising  to  a  considerable 
height,  upon  which  rises  the  second  part,  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  to  a  prodigious  height  among  the  clouds. 
In  the  view  taken  from  Davy's-stone-rock,  the  cone 
only  appears,  and  one  orbicular  subordinate  hill ;  the 
base  being  in  this  point  completely  surrounded  by 
the  Brack  loon  Wood,  which  sweeps 'along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river  of  that  name,  reflecting  in  the 
smooth  parts  of  its  glide,  and  multiplying,  those 
objects  which  it  seems  to  boast.  This  coup-d'uil 
terminates  on  the  north,  in  a  perspective  glance  at 
the  bay,  and  some  of  the  islands  of  Westport,  and 
on  the  south,  in  some  high  and  distant  mountaii.s. 
It  is  certainly  no  prostitution  of  the  words  sublime 
and  beautiful  to  apply  them  here."  "  As  I  ap- 
proached Westport,"  says  Mr.  Iuglu,  in  reference 
to  the  oresent  condition  of  the  estate.  "  the  country 
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pa  rtly  improved  in  cultivation.  More  cattle,  'oo. 
were  seen  ou  tbe  hill  sides ;  wood  began  to  assume 
m  respectable  growth  ;  and  the  cottage*  became  fre- 
quent. •  •  •  The  linen  trade  in  this  district, 
and  most  probably  in  other  districts,  is  tbe  source 
of  all  the  extras  which  are  obtained  beyond  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Tbe  land  is  let  in  very 
Mmall  portions;  seven  or  eight  acres  is  about  the 
usual  size  of  a  '  take."  Potatoes  are  raised  for  the 
family  consumption;  grain,  to  pay  the  rent;  and  tbe 
flax  is  destined  for  clothing  and  extras.  Tbe  decline 
of  the  linen  trade  has  produced  great  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  through- 
out these  districts  has  very  much  deteriorated. 
Many  much  smaller  landholders  than  those  I  have 
mentioned  were  attracted  by  tbe  linen  trade;  and 
now,  therefore,  the  want  of  employment  is  tbe  more 
felt.  A  man  with  three  children  could  formerly  earn 
10s.  a- week  with  ease.  Land  is  generally  sufficiently 
high  let  in  this  neighbourhood,  except  the  old  takes, 
which  are  low.  I  found  a  man  occupying  three  acres 
in  the  immediate  neighl>ourhood  of  the  town,  and  pay- 
ing only  X  4  for  the  whole.  He  told  me  he  had  married 
five  daughters,  and  had  given  four  cows  to  each  as  a 
marriage  portion.  The  poverty  of  the  county  of 
Mayo  is  chiefly  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  it ;  not 
so  much  in  the  mountainous  districts.  In  these  the 
people  are  circumstanced  much  the  same  as  in  Cun- 
tieniara." 

Interior  of  the  7W».] — West  port  is  one  of  the 
most  neat,  regular,  well-kept,  and  aggregately  plea- 
sant small  towns  of  Ireland  ;  and  would  be  credit- 
able, and  even  ornamental,  to  almost  any  district 
of  either  Leinster  or  Ulster.    Its  principal  streets 
were  planned  by  John,  first  Marquis  of  Sligo,  with 
considerable  taste;  and  its  whole  character  main- 
tains a  similar  impress  from  the  care  of  tbe  Sligo 
family  to  that  which  is  so  visibly  and  so  beautifully 
stamped  upon  Ballinasloe  by  the  care  of  the  Hurls  of 
Clancarty.     The  enclosure  wall  of  tbe  Westport 
demesne  bounds  all  the  west  side  of  the  town  ;  the 
lofty  trees  which  overhang  that  wall  appear  to  be- 
long almost  as  much  to  the  town  as  to  the  demesne; 
and  as  tbe  grand  entrance  to  tbe  demesne  opens  from 
a  great  vista  down  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  and 
all  the  grounds  are  liberally  open  to  the  promenading 
of  the  townspeople,  all  the  luxuries  of  the  interior 
of  the  demesne,  with  its  lwautifully  wooded  hills 
springing  from  the  lawn,  with  the  singular  shapes 
and  groupings  of  its  surface,  and  with  its  superb 
home-views  and  its  magnificent  perspective,  prac- 
tically belong  to  almost  every  dwelling-house  of  tbe 
townspeople  as  truly  as  to  the  mansion  of  the  Mar- 
quis.   A  pretty  and  limpid  mountain  stream  runs 
from  east  to  west  through  the  centre  of  the  town  ; 
two  terraces  or  one-sided  streets,  called  the  North 
Mall  and  the  South  Mall,  extend  along  the  sides  of 
the  stream,  and  are  adorned  and  shaded  with  lines 
of  trees;  and  all  the  other  principal  streets  go  ofT 
at  right  angles  from  the  Malls,  or  intersect  one  an- 
other in  directions  somewhat  parallel  with  the  Malls. 
Some  of  tbe  streets,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  rise 
and  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  are  inconveniently 
steep;  but  the  Malls  form  a  level,  spacious,  and 
noble  rista,  and  are  very  respectably  edificed.  The 
road  or  thoroughfare  which  connects  the  town  with 
its  port,  called  West  port- Quay,  leads  through  Lord 
Sligo's  demesne  ;  and,  though  delightful  to  a  pedes- 
trian, is  unhappily  too  uneven  to  be  a  convenient  or 

facile  communication  for  heavily-laden  vehicles  

The  parish-church  of  Aughaval,  and  mother-church 
of  tbe  benefice  of  West  port,  is  a  building  of  appro- 
priate character,  but  without  any  remarkable  feature, 
and  is  situated  within  the  Westport  demesne.  The 
BOM  Catholic  chapel  is  a  large,  lumpish,  taste- 


less structure,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
South  Mall.  Tbe  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  a 
neat,  small  building,  erected  about  10  years  ago. 
The  Metbodist  meeting-house  is  a  plain,  small 
structure.  The  barrack  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  The  workhouse  will  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  our  statistics  of  the  Poor-law 
union.  Tbe  bridewell  contains  the  usual  acommo- 
dation.  '1  he  inn  is  a  singularly  large  and  noble 
establishment  for  such  a  town  as  Westport ;  it  is 
situated  in  tbe  lower  part  of  the  North  Mall,  oppo- 
site the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  bulks  very 
largely  as  an  architectural  feature  of  the  town  ;  it 
contains  5  sitting-rooms  and  24  bed-rooms,  and  is 
conducted  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  the  best 
hotels  of  Dublin ;  and  it  was  built  and  furnished  at 
the  private  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  is 
held  rent  free  by  its  tenant,  solely  that  the  town  may 
be  benefited,  and  that  comfortable  accommodation 
may  be  afforded  to  tourists  and  to  mercantile  travel- 
lers. Nearly  all  writers  have  noticed  this  hotel  in 
superlatives ;  and  Mr.  Inglis,  in  particular,  calls  it 
the  very  best  hotel  in  Ireland,  without  excepting 
even  '  the  Imperial  of  Cork.'  "  It  is  singular,"  he 
remarks,  ••  that  such  an  hotel  should  be  found  in  a 
town  in  tbe  extreme  west  of  the  remote  county  of 
Mayo.  I  cannot  account  for  this,  I  only  know  the  fact, 
and  can  assure  the  reader,  that  he  will  not  find  at 
Gresham's  in  Dublin — scarcely  even  in  the  Claren- 
don— a  more  recherche'  dinner  than  Mrs.  Robinson 
will  put  before  him.  It  is  true,  indeed,  be  will  pay 
something  more  for  his  dinner,  as  well  as  for  his 
bed-room,  than  in  more  ordinary  places  ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  was  well  content  to  do  this,  after  a  fortnight's 
lent  and  Jack  Joyce's  bed-room." 

The  Poor-law  Union  ] — The  Westport  Poor-law 
union  ranks  as  the  1 13th.  and  was  declared  on  July 
13,  1840.  It  lies  whollv  in  co.  Mayo,  and  com- 
prehends an  area  of  341,1 17  acres,  which  contained, 
in  1831,  a  pop.  of  77,512.  Its  electoral  divisions, 
together  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are, 
Westport.  15,315  ;  Lewisburgh,  9,710  ;  Clare 
Island,  3,032 ;  Aghagower,  12,025;  Cloghcr,  4.417; 
Kilmeena,  9,000;  Kilmaclasser,  3,444;  Newport, 
11,761  ;  Achill.  5,277;  and  Ballycroy,  2,925.  The 
number  of  ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  re- 
spectively 8  and  26 ;  and  of  the  latter,  5  are  elected 
by  the  division  of  Westport,  4  by  each  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Aghagower  and  Newport,  3  by  each  of  the 
divisions  of  Lewisburgh  and  Kilmeena,  2  by  each  of 
tbe  divisions  of  Clare  Island  and  Achill,  and  1  by 
each  of  the  other  divisions.  Tbe  divisions  of  Lewis- 
burgh and  Clare  Island  lie  in  the  barony  of  Morisk  ; 
the  divisions  of  Westport  and  Aghagower  lie  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Morisk  and  partly  in  that  of  B u mu- 
ll oole  ;  the  divisions  of  Kilmeena,  Kilmaclasser, 
Newport,  and  Achill  lie  in  the  barony  of  Burris- 
boole ;  the  division  of  Cloghcr  lies  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Burrishoole  and  partly  in  that  of  Carra ; 
and  the  division  of  Ballycroy  lies  in  the  barony  of 
Erris.  The  number  of  valued  tenements  within  the 
Burrishoole  districts,  is  6,707. — within  the  Carra 
district,  84, — within  the  Erris  district,  638, — within 
the  Morisk  districts,  5.693,  —  within  the  entire 
union,  13,122;  and  of  this  total,  11,791  are  valued 
under  £5,-953,  under  X 10,— 175,  under  £15,— 
—77.  under  £20, — 42,  under  £25,-21,  under  £30, 
— 20,  under  £40,-13,  under  £50, — and  30  at  and 
above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty rated  is  £38,875  7s.  7 .<! . ;  the  total  number 
of  persons  rated  is  13,122;  and  of  these,  2,510  are 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 4.218,  not 
I  exceeding  £2, — 2,900,  not  exceeding  £8, — 1,522, 
not  exceeding  £4,  —  and  649  not  exceeding  £5. 
The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  in  Oct.  29,  1840, 
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—to  be  completed  in  April  1842.— to  cost  £7.H<)0 
fur  building  and  completion,  snd  £2.000  for  the  site, 
and  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site 
of  7  acre*.  1  rood,  6  perches,  subject  to  an  annual 
rent  of  £14  3s.  6d., — and  to  contain  accommodation 
for  1 ,000  paupers.  The  total  cost  of  the  union  up 
to  Feb.  6,  1843,— at  which  date  the  workhouse  was 
not  opened  for  the  reception  of  paupers— was  £1,612 
2s.  The  medical  charities  within  the  union  are 
dispensaries  at  Westport,  Achill,  Lewisburgh,  and 
Newport;  and,  in  1840-41,  they  received  £196  6s. 
2d.  from  subscription,  £196  6s.  2d.  from  public 
grants,  and  £30  10s.  lOd.  from  other  sources,  and 
expended  £-229  10s.  in  salaries  to  medical  officers, 
£139  7s.  9d.  for  medicines,  and  £33  I  Is.  8d.  for  con. 
tingencies.  The  Westport  dispensary  serves  for  a 
district  of  77,927,  with  a  pop.  of  26,345;  and,  in 
1840-41,  it  expended  £169  0s.  Id.,  and  administered 

Commerce.] — Though  the  commerce  of  ^  estport 
belongs  rather  to  Westport-Quay  than  to  the  towa 
itself;  yet  it  is  always  designated  after  Westport,  and 
properly  falls  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  The  only 
vessels  registered  at  the  port  on  Dec.  31,  1843,  were 
4  sailing  vessels  of  aggregately  83  tons.  During  the 
year  1843,  73  vessel*  of  aggregately  6.145  tons  en- 
tered the  harbour  coastwise,  151  of  aggregately  14,441 
tons  sailed  from  the  harbour  coastwise;  2,  of  jointly 
335  tons,  entered  from  the  colonies;  and  1,  of  210 
tons,  sailed  for  the  colonies.  The  exports  during 
1835  amounted,  in  estimated  value,  to  £87,805 ; 
and  their  items  were  292,485  cwts.  of  corn,  meal, 
and  flour,  1,061  cwts.  of  provisions,  5,5tfl  gallons  of 
spirits,  1 1  bales  of  wool,  7  bales  of  linen,  and  77 
bales  of  flax  and  tow.  The  imports  during  1835 
amounted  in  estimated  value  to  £28,517  ;  and  their 
principal  items  were  2,533  tons  of  coal,  culm,  and 
cinders,  250  tons  of  iron,  30  tons  of  cast-iron,  20  tons 
of  lead,  166  tons  of  slates  and  stones,  1,400  tons  of 
salt,  2,878  cwts.  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  165  cwts. 
of  ashes,  3,200  cwts.  of  potatoes,  284  cwts.  of  barilla, 
128  tierces  of  sugar,  1,759  tierces  of  flax-seeds,  138 
casks  of  tallow,  509  barrels  of  herrings,  1 1, 172  gal- 
lons of  spirits,  and  260  packages  of  glass  and  earthen- 
ware. The  estimated  amount  of  inland  carriage  to 
the  town  consists  of  14,000  tons  for  exportation,  3,375 
tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  local  consumption 
as  food,  1,000  tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  the 
local  use  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  50  tons  of 
exciseable  articles  not  received  by  direct  importa- 
tion, and  7.000  tons  of  stone,  lime,  turf,  and  other 
heavy  and  bulky  articles;  and  the  estimated  I 


of  inland  carriage  from  the  town  consists  of  1,860 
ton*  of  imported  goods,  840  tons  of  produce  of 
breweries  and  distilleries,  and  900  tons  of  coal, 
manure,  and  other  heavy  and  bulky  articles. 

7Var/e.] — A  distillery  and  a  brewery  unhappily 
figured  as  the  most  prominent  appliances  of  manu- 
facture. Yet  Westport  was  once  a  very  flourishing 
seat  of  the  linen  trade,  and  may  not  improbably 
become  a  flourishing  seat  of  it  again.  '*  The  linen 
trade,"  said  Mr.  Inglis  in  1834,  "  was  extensively 
carried  on  here;  and  8  years  ago,  as  many  as  900 
pieces  were  measured  and  sold  on  a  market-day. 
Now  the  quantity  scarcely  averages  1U0  pieces. 
Taking  the  whole  district,  including  Westport, 
Castlehar,  Newport  putt,  and  Ballinrobe,  and  the 
intermediate  country,  about  500  pieces  are  sold  I 
weekly ;  and  about  30,000  persons  are  supposed  to 
be  lest  or  more  employed  in  the  trade,  No  trade 
gives  such  universal  employment  as  this:  not  fewer 
than  60  persons  are  employed,  from  first  to  last,  in 
preparing  a  web  of  linen."  "  The  day  after  my 
arrival  in  Westport,"  says  the  same  writer,  "chanced 
to  be  market-day.    The  town  had  an  appearance  of 


considerable  business ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
manufactured  linen,  this  appearance  was  deceptive. 
It  is  true,  there  were  many  people  in  the  market, 
and  much  buying  and  selling  ,  but  the  article* 
brought  to  market  were,  in  most  cases,  of  vert 
trifling  value.  I  saw  hundreds  of  women,  standing 
with  but  a  couple  of  banks  of  linen  yarn,  worth  a 
shilling  or  two;  hundreds  with  an  apron  full  of 
wool,  worth  much  less.  Some  of  these  bundles  of 
wool,  indeed,  were  the  shearings  of  one  or  two  sheep, 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  farmer's  wife  or  daugh- 
ter, and  were  sent  to  be  converted  into  ribbons  or 
gloves ;  but  notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  much  evidence  of  the  poverty  of 
the  surrounding  country,  in  the  small  value  of  the 
articles  brought  to  market,  and  in  the  great  distance 
which  they  are  carried.  I  know  of  three,  two,  and 
even  one  egg,  being  brought  to  Westport  from  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  I  saw  a  girl  take  her  seat  in 
the  market  with  5  eggs,  worth  1  |d. ;  and  she  had 
walked  an  Irish  mile  and  a  half  to  bring  them  to 
market."  Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  1,  May  22,  Aug. 
6,  and  Nov.  1.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters  of 
one  of  the  9  districts  through  which  the  constabu- 
lary force  of  the  county  are  distributed ;  it  is  the 
station  of  the  staff  of  the  South  County  Militia  ;  it 
is  the  seat  of  courts  of  quarter-sessions  and  petty- 
sessions — the  hitter  held  on  every  Thursday  ;  and  it 
has  branch  offices  df  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  tbe 
National  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  public  conveyance* 
in  1838,  were  a  mail-coach  to  Ballinasloe,  there  to 
communicate  with  the  mail-coach  from  Gal  way  to 
Dublin ;  and  a  car  to  Tuam. 

Statistics.  ) — Area  of  the  town,  104  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  4,448;  in  1841,  4,365.  Houses  589.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  172 ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  498;  in  other  pursuits,  207. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 60  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  509;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  249 ;  on  means  not  specified, 
59.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  879;  who  could  read  but  not  write. 
238;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6U9. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  577 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  437 : 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,074. — Westport 
gives  the  subordinate  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Sligo. 

WESTPORT-BAY.  the  south-eastern  arm  or 
offset  of  Clew  bay,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Kihneena 
and  barony  of  Burrishoole,  but  chiefly  in  the  parish 
of  Aughaval  and  barony  of  Morisk,  co.  Mayo.  Con- 
naught.  Tbe  south  side  of  the  small  island 'of  Innis- 
goft,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  and  is 


situated  5}  miles  west  -  north  -  west  of 
Quay,  marks  the  entrance  to  the  bay.   A  narrow  ami 


peninsular  headland,  which  projects  about  a  mile 
north-north-eastward  into  Clew  bay,  from  the  shore 
at  the  north-east  base  of  Croaghpatrick,  bears  2 
miles  south-south-east  from  Innisgort  and  about  the 
same  distance  south-south- west  from  the  extremity 
of  a  peninsular  headland  in  the  parish  of  Kihueen. 
and  forms  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland  on 
the  north  side  of  Westport  bay  ;  but  most  of  the 
space  intermediate  between  both  headlands  and  In- 
nisgort is  occupied  by  islets  and  shoals;  so  that  the 
practicable  entrance  on  the  south  side  of  Innisgort, 
and  the  practicable  channel  inward,  thence  over  a 
distance  of  nearly  2  miles,  are  less  than  half-a-mile 
wide.  The  chief  of  the  islets  which  cover  tbe  har- 
bour from  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  southward 
to  the  east  side  of  the  headland  adjacent  to  Croagh- 
patrick are  Dorinishmore,  Dorinishbeg,  and  1  mus- 
k-age:  and  the  chief  of  the  islets  which  flank  the  north 
side  of  the  bay,  or  lie  sprinkled  athwart  its 
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are  Imrialyre,  IllanatajBrgart,  Croinish,  Innisgowla, 
IntiUdauprh,  I  nni  ^raher,  Innisheeny,  Cahirnavan,  and 
the  Annagh  Islands.  The  first  of  these — Innislvre 
— has  a  coast-guard  station.  The  channel,  alter 
passing  about  2  miles  up  from  Innisgort,  expands 
into  a  lagoon,  nearly  2  miles  wide,  almost  perfectly 
landlocked,  and  containing  good  anchoring-ground  ; 
and  the  bay  or  harbour,  after  thir  lagoon  is  passed, 
gradually  contracts,  up  to  its  termination  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Westport-Quay.  A  very  Urge  proportion  of 
the  area  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  is  dry  at  low 
water,  so  that  the  navigable  channel  is  there  very 
narrow  and  comparatively  intricate.  Westport  de- 
mesne occupies  most  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  bay  from  the  headland  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmeen  round  to  Westport-Quay  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal residences  upon  its  shore  thence  to  the  base  of 
Croagb Patrick,  are  Villa-lodge,  Cherry-lodge,  Tra- 
falgar-lodge, Belclare,  Prospect,  and  Morisk-lodge. 

WESTPORT-QUAY,  a  seaport  village,  in  the 
parish  of  Aughaval,  barony  of  Morisk,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Westport 
hay,  1  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Westport ;  and  is 
the  port  of  that  town.  The  statistics  of  its  ship- 
ping and  commerce  are  given  in  the  article  West- 
port  :  which  see.  A  long  line  of  store-houses  at 
the  village  presents  a  lank  and  rueful  appearance; 
and.  with  equal  ostentation  and  absurdity,  are 
marked  "  wine  in  bond,"  "  tobacco  in  bond,"  &c. 
The  village,  though  small  in  itself,  possesses  impor- 
tance in  its  connection  with  Westport,  and  seems  to 
be  bustling  and  prosperous.  Three  coast-guard 
stations  in  Clew  bay  may  be  regarded  as  more  or 
less  connected  with  Westport-Quay ;  and  occur  at 
Mynish,  Islandmore,  and  Old-Head.  In  1830,  the 
tinning  craft  within  the  Mynish  district  consisted  of 
4  half-decked  vessels,  worked  by  12  men,  C  open 
sail  boats,  worked  by  18  men.  and  100  row-boats, 
worked  by  400  men  ;  those  within  the  district  of 
lalandmore  consisted  of  1  open  sail  boat,  worked  by 
4  men,  and  94  row-boats,  worked  by  307  men  ;  and 
those  within  the  district  of  Old-Head  consisted  of  5 
open  sail  boats,  worked  by  20  men,  and  100  row- 
boats,  worked  by  400  men.  Area  of  the  village, 
Y5  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  547.  Houses  98.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  41 ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  27;  in  other  pursuits,  50.  Fami- 
lies dependent  chiefly  or.  property  and  professions,  1 ; 
oti  the  directing  of  labour,  34;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  53 ;  on  means  not  specified,  30. 

WET-MOUNTAIN,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual 
boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Donard  and  Hollywood, 
barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  Lein- 
ster.  Its  summit  is  situated  1£  mile  south-east  of 
the  summit  of  Slieve-Gadoe,  and  2$  miles  north- 
east by  east  of  the  village  of  Donard ;  and  has  an 
altitude  of  1,753  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

WEXFORD, 

A  maritime  county  in  the  south-east  of  the  province 
of  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the 
county  of  Wicklow ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Irish  Sea 
and  St.  George's  Channel ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Carlow.  The  boundary- 
line  of  its  mainland,  measured  in  a  series  of  straight 
lines  and  round  the  great  curvatures,  but  not  round 
minor  deflexions  and  sinuosities,  extends  35  miles 
along  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel,  52 
along  the  Atlantic,  8}  in  contact  with  the  county  of 
Waterford,  or  rather 'along  the  east  side  of  Water- 
ford  Harbour,  12  in  contact  with  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, 21  in  contact  with  the  county  of  Carlow, 
and  23  in  contact  with  the  county  of  Wicklow.  All 


the  boundary  with  co.  Waterford  is  formed  by  Water- 
ford Harbour;  all  the  boundary  with  co.  Kilkenny, 
by  the  river  Barrow;  nearly  all  the  boundary  with 
co.  Carlow,  by  the  watershed  of  the  Blackstairs  acid 
the  Mount- Leinster  mountains,  and  by  the  rivers 
Slaney  and  Derry;  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
boundary  with  co.  Wicklow,  by  the  watershed  of 
the  mountains  which  separate  the  middle  part  of  the 
river-system  of  the  Slaney  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  river-system  of  the  Ovoca.  The  county  of  Wex- 
ford is,  in  consequence,  much  better  defined  by  na- 
tural boundaries  than  probably  any  other  county  in 
Ireland,  excepting  Antrim,  Clare,  and  Down.  The 
longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  southward  within 
the  mainland  of  the  county,  extends  34  miles  from 
the  boundary  with  co.  Wicklow,  4  miles  west  of 
Arklow  to  Carnsore  Point ;  the  longest  line  which 
can  be  drawn  westward,  extends  23}  miles  from 
Greenore  Point  to  Waterford  Harbour,  opposite 
Cheek  Point;  the  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn 
diagonally,  so  as  to  indicate  the  greatest  length  of 
the  county,  extends  45  miles  in  the  direction  of 
south-west  by  south,  from  the  summit  of  Croghan- 
Kinshela  to  Hook  Head ;  the  longest  line  which  can 
be  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  preceding, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  county, 
extends  24  miles  from  the  river  Barrow  at  the  influx 
of  the  Nore  to  Carnsore  Point ;  and  the  shortest 
line  which  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  preceding, 
except  across  tiny  wings  at  the  extremities  measures 
8J  miles,  and  falls  upon  the  town  of  Gorey.  The 
area  of  the  county  comprises  510,702  acres  of  arable 
land,  45,501  of  uncultivated  land,  14,325  of  con- 
tinuous woods,  2,392  of  towns,  and  3,608  of  water, 
— in  all,  570,588  acres.  Mr.  Griffiths  reports  that 
about  10,000  acres  are  capable  of  being  drained  and 
cultivated  advantageously  ;  that  18,000  may  be 
drained  for  mountain  pasture;  and  that  1 1,000  acres, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  rocky  and  beathy  tops  of 
mountains,  are  capable  of  improvement. 

Coasts.'] — The  coast,  along  all  the  east  and  all  the 
south,  is  low,  and,  for  the  most  part,  beachy ;  and, 
except  in  one  place,  a  little  south  of  Kilmichael 
Point,  where  Tara-bill  immediately  overhangs  the 
shore,  the  whole  of  even  the  sea-board  is  remark- 
ably low.  The  eastern  line  of  coast  trends  prevail- 
ingly in  the  direction  of  south  by  west,  but  it  slight  ly 
projects  at  Kilmichael  Point,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity ;  it  slightly  and  slowly  curves  inward  thence 
to  Cahore  Point,  situated  about  third-way  from  the 
northern  extremity ;  it  trends  south-south- west  ward 
till  near  Raven  Point,  at  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Wexford  Harbour,  and  then  curves  round 
south-south-eastward  to  that  headland ;  it  makes  a 
slight  curvature  inland  between  Roalare  Point  at 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wexford  Harbour, 
and  Greenore  Point  4.1  miles  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity ;  and  it  trends  in  its  prevailing  direction  of 
south  by  west  from  Greenore  Point  to  Carnnore 
Point,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  main- 
land of  the  kingdom.  The  southern  line  of  coast 
makes  a  slight  curvature  inward  from  Carnsore  Point 
to  Cro«sfarnogue  Point,  a  distance  of  7£  miles  in 
a  straight  line  in  the  direction  of  west  by  half  south ; 
and  it  makes  a  comparatively  bold  sweep  inward  be- 
tween Crossfarnogue  Point  and  Hook  Head, — a  dis- 
tance in  a  straight  line  of  1 1}  miles  in  the  direction 
of  weat-aouth-west.  The  principal  of  the  minor  or 
subordinate  headlands  on  the  coast,  are  Duflcarrick, 
Brenogue,  Poolsbone,  and  Glasscarrick,  between  Kil- 
michael Point  and  Cahore  Point;  Crossfeiiton  Point, 
between  Greenore  Point  and  Carnsore  Point;  and 
ibigenbon  Head,  Inguard  Point,  and  Nord  Point, 
between  Cros^biritogue  Point  and  Hook  Head.  The 
principal  landing-places,  bays,  and  aea-lougbs,  are 
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Courtown  Pier,  between  Duflcarrick  Mid  Brenogue 
Point ;  a  fishery  landing-place,  near  the  village  of 
Ford ;  Redhouse  and  Dlackturf  landing-places,  be- 
tween the  village  of  Clack  water  and  Raven  Point; 
Wexford  Harbour,  the  large  and  ramified  estuary  of 
the  Slaney,  penetrating  inland  above  the  town  of 
Wexford ;  Greenore  bay,  the  open  sweep  between 
Roslare  Point  and  Greenore  Point ;  Lough  Ta,  or 
Lady'*  Island  lake,  and  Tacumshane  lake,  two  la- 
goons I*  I  ween  Carnsore  Point  and  Crossfarnogue 
Point ;  Ballyteigue  bay,  the  large  open  sweep  be- 
tween Crossfamogue  Point  and  Hook  Head;  Bally- 
teigue  lough,  a  lagoon  on  the  east  side  of  Ballyteigue 
bay ;  Han  now  bay,  a  ramification  northward  from 
the  head  of  Ballyteigue  buy  ;  and  Housland  bay, 
Patrick's  bay,  and  Slude  bay.  three  small  indenta- 
tions of  the  east  side  of  the  Hook  peninsula,  a  little 
north  -  north  -  east  of  Hook  Head.  The  principal 
ahoals  lying  off  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  from  a 
few  perches  to  6j  miles  from  the  shore,  are  Arklow 
bank,  extending  southward  from  co.  Wicklow  to  a 
mile  or  two  of  parallel  with  the  northern  part  of 
co.  Wexford,  and  having  at  it*  south  end  a  light 
•hip  ;  Glas-gorman's  bank,  extending  south  by  east- 
ward from  a  point  nearly  opposite  Kilmichacl  Point; 
the  Rusk  bank,  extending  southward  from  the  near 
vicinity  of  Cahore  Point ;  the  Money- weight*,  two 
■mall  shoals  lying  east-south-east  of  the  south  end 
of  Rusk  bank  ;  Black  water  bank,  commencing  east- 
south-east  of  the  Money- weights,  and  extending  in 
the  direction  of  south-south- west  half  south  ;  Dog- 
ger bank,  Holden't  bank,  and  the  Bailies,  constituting 
a  aeries  of  shoal*  east-south-eastward  from  Roidare 
Point ;  and  a  bank  lying  from  If  to  3^  miles  off  the 
shore  along  most  of  the  distance  between  Greenore 
Point  and  Carnsore  Point.  The  principal  of  the 
isleU  and  skerries  belonging  to  the  county,  are  Great 
Island,  Breast  Island,  and  Mud  Island,  in  Wexford 
Harbour ;  the  Carricks,  the  Pollok,  the  Whilkeen, 
the  Collough,  and  Fiudale  Rock,  near  the  shore  be- 
tween Greenore  Point  and  Carnsore  Point;  Tuskar 
Rock,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  and  situated  54  ' 
milea  east-nortb-east  of  Carnsore  Point ;  the  Black 
Rock,  the  Barrels,  and  the  'I  uns,  off  the  coast  be- 
i  ween  Carnsore  Point  and  Crossfamogue  Point ;  and 
the  Leaser  Sal  tee  Island,  the  Greater  Saltee  Island, 
Coningmore,  and  Coiiingbeg,  lying  in  a  series  south- 
ward from  Crossfamogue  Point,  and  extending  to- 
ward a  light  ahip  which  lies  moored  12}  miles  south- 
west of  Carnsore  Point. 

Surface.] — A  lofty,  magnificent,  and  boldly-char- 
actered range  of  mountains  extends  along  most  of  the 
boundary  with  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  forms  an 
imposing  background  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
larger  landscapes  within  the  county  of  Wexford. 
The  northern  portion  of  this  range  conaiata  of  Mount- 
Leinster  and  its  offset* ;  the  southern  portion  con- 
sists of  the  Blackstairs  mountain ;  and  the  two  por- 
tions are  mutually  separated  by  a  lofty  mountain 
defile,  called  Sculloge  or  Scallagh  Pass,  which 
affords  a  transit  for  the  road  from  Enniscorthy  to 
Uoresbridge  and  Borris.  The  principal  summits  on 
the  boundary -line,  together  with  their  respective 
altitudes  above  sea-level,  are  Mount- Leinster,  2.610 
feet;  and  four  heights  of  the  Blackstairs  mountains, 
2,409,  1,320,  1.627,  and  1,679  feet.  The  principal 
summit  of  the  Mount- I<einster  group  inward  from 
the  boundary  is  Blackrock  mountain,  1,971  feet  . 
and  the  principal  summit  of  the  Blackstairs'  group 
inward  from  the  boundary  is  White  mountain,  1,259 
feet.— Crogban-Kinsbela,  the  celebrated  mountain 
of  the  gold  mines,  lifts  its  conspicuous  summit  of 
1,985  feet  of  altitude  upon  the  boundary  with  the 
comity  of  Wicklow ;  several  heights  connected  with 
that  mountain  constitute  a  noble  and  picturesque 


bnrrier  upon  the  hidc  frontier,  but  i 
cipally  within  Wicklow;  and  an 
series  of  them,  about  10|  miles  in  length,  but  con- 
tinuing to  be  connected  on  the  north-west  side  with 
the  heights  within  Wicklow,  and  dissevered  in  it* 
own  progress  by  intersecting  vales,  extends  south- 
westward  from  the  south-west  side  of  Crogban-Kb- 
shela.  away  to  the  terminating  height  of  Slievebov. 
and  constitutes  a  conspicuous  and  picturesque  water- 
shed between  the  valley*  of  the  Slaney  and  the  Barm. 
The  principal  summit*  of  thi*  series,  together  with 
their  altitude  above  sea-level,  are  Annagh-hill,  near 
the  north-east  end.  1,498  feet;  Slievebaun,  near  tht 
middle  of  the  series,  879  feet :  and  Slieveboy,  at  the 

south-west  end,  1,385  feet  Tara-hill  makes  a  con- 

spicuous  figure  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  ea§t 
const,  lift*  it*  summit  to  an  altitude  of  826  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  brilliant 

view  of  both  the  coast  and  the  interior  A  serif* 

of  lofty  hill*,  both  too  broad  and  too  st  rag-gimp  to 
be  called  either  range,  chain,  or  group,  commence* 
3V  miles  south  by  west  of  New  Ross,  extends  abou*. 
\0\  miles  to  the  north-east,  and  very  agreeably  divrr- 
sifies  and  enliven*  a  great  extent  of  landscape.  The 
principal  summita  of  thi*  series  are  Slievekielter  or 
Slicvecoiltia,  34  miles  south  by  west  of  New  Ro*«, 
and  having  an  altitude  of  887  feet  above  sea-level; 
Lankan-hill.  lA  mile  east  by  north  of  New  Ro*», 
628  feet ;  Camckburn-bill,  5  miles  east  by  south  of 
New  Ro**,  766  feet ;  Camorous-hill,  8|  miles  ea*t 
of  New  Ross,  598  feet ;  and  Killegney-hill,  74  mile* 
north-east  of  New  Ross,  537  feet.  A  prolonged  or 
ridgy  hill,  called  Forth  mountain,  and  lifting  its 
highest  summit  to  the  altitude  of  774  feet,  com- 
mences 1}  mile  west  by  south  of  Wexford,  extends 
4(  miles  south-westward,  constitutes  a  very  conspi- 
cuous feature  in  a  wide  expanse  of  landscape,  ard 
forms  a  strong  natural  barrier  between  the  baronies 
of  Forth  and  Bargie,  on  the  »outh,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  county  on  the  north.  The  district  south 
of  the  Forth  mountain,  and  constituting  tbe  two 
baronies  just  named,  is  almost  a  dead  level,  remark- 
able for  tbe  fertility  of  it*  soil,  the  wealth  and 
abundance  of  its  natural  manures,  and  tbe  ar.cient 
as  well  a*  modern  superiority  of  it*  agricultural  con- 
dition ;  and  the  other  districts,  not  immediately  in- 
cluded in  the  various  groups  and  series  of  mountain* 
and  hill*  which  we  have  enumerated,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  great  plain,  undulated  with  swells,  and 
gently  tumulated  with  low  and  numerous  isolated 
hills.  The  principal  little  summits  in  these  district*, 
together  with  their  respective  altitude  above  sea- 
level,  are  a  height  4  miles  east-south-east  of  Oulart, 
243  feet ;  a  height  j  of  a  mile  south-east  of  Oulart, 
329  feet ;  a  height  1  mile  north-east  of  the  village 
of  Black  water,  278  feet;  a  height  1)  mile  west- 
south-west  of  tbe  village  of  Blackwater,  199  feet; 
a  height  2  J  miles  south-south-west  of  the  village  of 
Blackwater,  381  feet;  a  height  3 J  milea  east  by 
north  of  Enniscorthy,  293  feet ;  Vinegar-hill,  adja- 
cent to  the  east  side  of  Enniscorthy,  389  feet ;  * 
height  3|  miles  south-south-east  of  Entiiscorthv. 
276  feet ;  a  height  2J  miles  north-west  of  Wexford, 
205  feet ;  a  height  4  miles  west  of  Wexford,  215 
feet ;  a  height  1  *  mile  east  south-east  of  Taghmon. 
428  feet ;  a  height  2}  miles  north  -  north  -  east  of 
Warrick,  208  feet;  a  height  2  miles  north-east  of 
Diincormack,  184  feet;  a  height  2}  miles  south-west 
of  Fethard,  214  feet ;  a  height  1}  mile  north-north- 
west of  Ramsgrange,  257  feet ;  a  height  }  ofm  mik* 
north  of  Ramsgrange,  256  feet ;  a  height  3J  roiie* 
north-north-east  of  Ramsgrange,  276  feet ;  a  height 
1 1  mile  west-north-west  of  Newbawn,  460  feet ;  a 
height  1  |  mile  north  of  Adamstown,  345  feet;  a 
height  2|  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Bally  willism. 
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467  feet;  a  beipht  1 J  mile  north-east  of  Ballindag- 
v'mi.  713  feet;  Glennamettagh-bill,  -2i  miles  south  of 
Cloghamon,  695  feet ;  a  height  3  miles  south-south- 
east of  Ferns,  454  feet  $  and  a  height  4  miles  east 
of  Ferns,  769  feet. 

"  With  regard  to  the  political  division  into  bar- 
onies, and  the  ecclesiastical  division  into  parishes," 
remarks  the  agricultural  statist  of  the  county,  "  no 
important  deduction  arises  respecting  the  relative 
improvement  of  these  nominal  divisions  of  territory. 
Chance  or  circumstance  long  forgotten  often  have 
given  rise  to  the  bounds  of  these  divisions;  other 
considerations  must  be  referred  to  in  considering  the 
natural  geography  of  a  country,  in  order  to  found 
thereon  an  investigation  respecting  its  present  state 
of  improvement,  and  the  means  of  its  future  advance- 
ment. In  this  respect,  the  county  of  Wexford  af- 
fords some  strong  characters  of  distinction  with  re- 
gard to  its  capabilities  of  improvement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  whole  of  its  eastern  and  southern  mari- 
time frontier  presents  a  district  of  great  extent,  in 
many  parts  consisting  of  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  well 
adapted  for  tillage,  abounding  in  various  species  of 
marl,  calcareous  sand,  and,  in  some  situations,  lime- 
stone; all  of  which,  together  with  the  sea- weeds 
thrown  upon  the  coast,  are  found  to  afford  ample 
returns  for  the  industry  of  man,  directed  even  as  it  is 
by  very  little  skill,  although  that  skill  is  exercised 
with  incredible  industry,  particularly  in  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  parts  of  this  district.  In  the  more 
internal  parts  of  the  county,  the  river  Slaney  tra- 
versing the  country  in  a  direction  from  north- west  to 
south-east,  marks  out  a  district  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility  on  both  sides  of  its  verdant  banks.  Tbe 
district  to  the  eastward  stretches  to  the  sea-coast, 
abounding*  in  marl,  and  productive  in  grain.  This 
district  includes  the  barony  of  Ballagbkeen,  Gorey, 
and  part  of  Scarewalsh ;  it  is,  in  a  part  of  the  north, 
low  and  flat ;  towards  the  south,  however,  it  rises 
into  many  gently  swelling  hills,  with  some  beautiful 
vales.  The  whole  of  the  rocks  are  secondary  strata, 
and  tbe  low  and  flat  grounds  alluvial.  This  district 
forms  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  county.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  southern  district,  separated 
by  the  chain  of  mountainous  ground  called  the  Moun- 
tain of  Forth,  from  the  rest  of  this  county.  This 
includes  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie,  commonly 
railed  the  English  baronies.  This  district,  includ- 
ing both  baronies,  forms  also  about  one-sixth  part 
of  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  county,  consisting  of  Shelburne,  Bantry,  and 
part  of  Scarewalsh,  is  not  so  favourably  circum- 
stanced, containing  little  marl,  but  it  has  tbe  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  procure  limestone  from  tbe 
roan  ties  of  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  and  it  contains 
ahandance  of  turf,  in  which  the  southern  and  eastern 
districts  are  deficient.  A  very  rich  marl  is  also 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  rivers  Suir  and  Barrow,  to- 
gether with  abundance  of  calcareous  or  shell  sand 
near  Duneannon  Fort.  The  soil  is  clayey  loam,  and 
gravelly,  bat,  when  properly  under-drained  and  man- 
ured with  lime,  or  river  marl  or  sand,  produces  ex- 
cellent crops.  Some  districts,  as  the  Hook,  are  in 
a  hirh  state  of  cultivation." 

Climate.]— The  eastern  and  southern  districts  of 
the  county  of  Wexford,  in  consequence  of  lying  low 
and  quite  open  to  the  sea,  enjoy  a  much  milder 
rlim*te  than  the  adjoining  counties  of  Carlow  and 
Kilkenny.  In  winter,  the  lands  of  these  districts 
are  cleared  of  snow,  and  may  be  subjected  to  the 
plough,  while  the  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  county. 
It)  miles  from  the,  sea,  are  bound  with  frost,  and 
tbose  of  tbe  mountainous  districts  on  the  western 
fro  itier  are  covered  with  snow.  The  southern  dis- 
trict, however,  it  subject  to  so  heavy  rains  in  win- 


|  ter,  and  so  severe  storms  in  spring  and  autumn,  that* 
in  order  to  prevent  its  rich  and  well-tilled  soil  from 
being  washed  away,  the  enclosures  require  to  be 
made  small,  and  the  ridges,  particularly  for  winter 
crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  require  to  be  formed  high 
and  round.  The  average  climate  of  tbe  county  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  more  genial  than  the  average 

1  climate  of  the  portions  of  Wales  and  England  situ- 
ated within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  ;  and  the 
harvests  of  Wexford  are  sometimes  finished  when 
those  of  Haverfordwest  and  Caermarthen  in  South 
Wales,  and  the  districtaround  Barnstaple  in  the  north 
of  Devonshire,  arc  only  in  progress.  The  peninsula 
of  the  Hook,  measuring  5  miles  in  length  by  1  mile  in 
breadth,  lying  but  slightly  elevated  above  sea-level, 
nearly  surrounded  by  sea- water,  and  possessing  a 
thin  layer  of  soil  upon  a  compact  limestone  sub- 
stratum, has  always  an  earlier  harvest  than  the  rest 
of  the  county,  and  produces  wonderfully  luxuriant 
crops  of  grass,  and  singularly  excellent  crops  of  bar- 
ley and  wheat.  No  such  excess  of  moisture  or  defi- 
ciency of  heat,  as  has  been  popularly  but  hastily  ascrib- 
ed  to  all  Ireland,  prevails  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
to  prevent  the  full  ripening  of  corn  on  lands  properly 
tilled  and  man u red.  "In  very  moist  seasons,  no  doubt , 
says  the  agricultural  statist  of  the  county,  "  the  leaf- 
buds  of  grass  and  corn,  as  well  as  of  trees  and  perennial 
vegetables,  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  the  flowers,  and 
consequently  fruits  and  seeds,  are  later,  and  contain 


more  aqueous  and  less  mucilaginous  and 
matter.  On  the  contrary,  in  dry  seasons  tbe  leaf- 
buds  are  less  vigorous,  and  therefore  in  less  quantity 
as  to  the  crops  of  bay  and  the  quantity  of  straw  ,  but 
the  fruits  and  seeds'  ripen  earlier,  and  are  of  more 
grateful  flavour  and  more  nutritious.  The  excess 
of  heat  is.  however,  seldom  such  in  this  climate  as 
to  be  much  injurious  to  vegetation.  #  Last  year  (1803 ) 
there  was  much  heut  and  a  long  continuance  of 
drought,  so  that  many  of  the  springs  dried  up,  ai:d 
even  some  of  the  rivulets  in  different  parts  of  thia 
county.  The  crops  of  grass,  and  particularly  of  hay, 
were  very  deficient,  the  straw  also  short;  but  the 
crops  of  corn  uncommonly  productive,  so  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie,  the 
barley  produced  15  and  '20  barrels  to  the  Irish  acre ; 
whereas,  in  1802,  which  was  a  wet  summer,  the 
same  lands  did  not  produce  above  12  and  15  barrels. 
In  the  harvest  of  that  year,  however,  I  observed 
that  a  great  part  of  the  deficiency  in  produce  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  crops  being  very  much  choked 
up  with  the  weeds ;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  barony, 
as  in  the  parish  of  Carran,  where  tbe  farmers  take 
a  great  cure  to  keep  their  crops  free  from  weeds, 
their  produce  was  very  little  inferior  to  tbe  produce 
of  the  dry  season  of  last  year,  although  the  bulk  of 
the  corn  in  the  rainy  year  was  much  greater." 

Water.] — Tbe  river  Slaney  flows  a  brief  distance 
upon  the  north- western  boundary, and  then  runs  south- 
south -west  ward  through  the  interior  to  tbe  head  of 
Wexford  Harbour ;  and  it  is  navigable  for  river-craft 
to  Enniscorthy.  The  rivulet  Derry  comes  down  from 
co.  Wicklow,  and  runs  a  few  miles  on  the  north- 
western boundary  to  a  confluence  with  the  Slaney. 
The  river  Bonn  rises  on  the  north-eastern  frontier; 
and  drains  the  larger  portion  of  the  north-eastern 
district  south-south-  west  ward  to  the  Slaney.  The 
rivulets  Urn  and  Boro  and  some  smaller  streams  rise 
among  the  western  mountains,  and  run  eastward  to  the 
Slaney.  Two  rivulets  of  considerable  volume  spring 
up  in'the  eastern  district,  and  run  westward  to  the 
Slaney.  The  rivulet  Sow  rises  near  the  middle  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  eastern  district,  and  crawls 
southward  to  the  upper  part  of  Wexford  Harbour. 
The  rivulet  A  win- Banna  or  Owenworragh  rises  in 
the  eastern  district,  and  flows  north-eastward  to  the 
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Irish  spa,  at  a  point  nearly  midway  between  Kilmi- 
chael  Point  and  Cabore  Point.  Various  other  stream- 
lets, but  all  of  small  length  and  trivial  volume,  rise 
in  the  eastern  district,  and  run  to  the  Irish  sea. 
Various  tiny  streams,  quite  similar  in  character  to 
the  preceding,  drain  the  eastern  and  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  southern  district  southward  to  the  At- 
lantic, or  to  the  sea-loughs  which  deflect  from  it 
upon  the  coast.   Three  confluent  rivulets,  constitut- 
ing the  Corug  river,  run  to  the  head  of  Bannow  bay. 
The  river  Barrow,  large  in  volume,  facile  for  navi- 
gation, fluctuating  with  the  tide,  and  receiving  in  its 
progress  from  co.  Kilkenny  the  magnificent  tributary 
of  the  Nore,  flows  along  the  whole  of  the  boundary 
with  Kilkenny — The  items  of  the  water  area  of 
co.  Wexford,  as  exhibited  in  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
are  5  acres,  3  roods,  6  perches  in  Lough  Kilpatrick, 
in  the  parish  of  Ki  Igor  man;  11  acres,  2  roods,  4 
perches  in  small  lakes,  in  the  parish  of  Tacumshane ; 
382  acres,  3  roods,  34  perches  of  tideway  of  the  river 
Slaney,  in  the  barony  of  East  Sbelmalier ;  353  acres, 
1  rood  of  tideway  of  the  river  Barrow,  and  35  acres, 
3  roods,  15  perches  of  tideway  of  the  river  Slaney, 
in  the  barony  of  Bantry ;  80  acres,  3  roods,  7  perches 
in  the  river  Slaney,  in  tbc  parish  of  Ballycarney ;  1 1 
acres,  I  rood  in  the  river  Slaney,  in  the  parish  of  Clone; 
27  acres,  17  perches  in  the  river  Slaney,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilrush;  11  acres,  I  rood,  25  perches  in  the  river 
Slaney,  in  the  parish  of  Mouart ;  24  acres,  3  roods, 
6  perches  in  the  river  Slaney,  in  the  parish  of  Moya- 
combe;  34  acres,  2  roods,  29  perches  in  the  river 
Slaney,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  of  Enniscorthy ; 
29  acres,  1  rood,  33  perches  in  the  river  Slaney,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  of  Newtownbarry ;  1  acre, 
3  roods,  20  perches  in  the  river  Slaney,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Scare  walsh  section  of  the  parish  of  Temple- 
shannon  ;  8  acres,  1  rood  of  tideway  of  the  Slaney, 
in  the  barony  of  Scare wabb  ;  409  acres,  3  roods,  31 
perches  of  tideway  of  the  Slaney,  in  the  barony  of 
West  Sbelmalier;  8  acres,  1  rood,  15  perches  in 
Leary's  Lough,  in  the  parish  of  Donaghmore;  21 
acres  in  Leary's  Lough,  in  tbe  parish  of  Kilinuck- 
ridge;  11  acres,  3  roods,  16  perches  in  tbe  river 
Slaney,  in  tbe  Ballaghkeen  section  of  the  parish  of 
Templeshannon ;  139  acres,  8  perches  of  tideway  of 
the  Slaney,  in  the  barony  of  Ballaghkeen  ;  and  1,008 
acres,  3  roods,  30  perches  of  tideway  of  the  Barrow, 
in  the  baronv  of  Shelburne. 

Minerals.] — A  band  of  lofty  granitic  country,  form- 
ing part  of  the  great  granite  district  of  the  counties 
of  Carlow,  Wicklow,  and  Dublin,  constitutes  all 
the  higher  portion  of  the  Mount  Leinstcr  and  Black- 
stair*  mountains  within  tbe  county  of  Wexford ;  a 
small  district  of  granite  lies  on  the  mutual  border  of 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  44  miles  t*u*t 
of  tbe  nearest  part  of  the  great  granite  district ;  two 
small  districts  of  granite  very  nearly  connected  with 
each  other,  lie  on  the  south-east  coast  adjacent  to 
Carnsore- Point ;  two  pendicles  of  granite  occur  on 
the  south  coast  a  little  west  of  Lough  Tacumshane ; 
ami  two  other  pendicles  of  granite  lie  isolated  about 
10  miles  north-west  of  Wexford.  A  band  of  country 
consisting  of  altered  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  granite, 
or  of  what  are  now  commonly  called  metatnorphic 
rocks,  constitutes  the  lower  declivities  of  tbe  skirta 
of  tbe  Mount  I*einster  and  tbe  Blackstairs  moun- 
tain*. Quartz  rock  constitutes  tbe  Forth  mountain, 
Vinegar  Hill,  a  pendicle  31  miles  south  by  west  of 
Enniscorthy,  and  two  considerable  pendicles  south- 
south-west  of  (Jorey.  A  large  greenstone  protru- 
sion, nearly  3  miles  hi  length,  occurs  2j  miles  north- 
past  of  tiorey.  A  pendicle  of  old  red  sandstone 
occurs  at  the  neck  or  commencement  of  tbe  Hook 
peninsula,  2$  miles  south-west  of  Fethard.  Car- 
boniferous limestone  constitutes  the  surface  rock  of 


the  Hook  peninsula,  a  considerable  pendicle  along 
the  head  of  Tacumshane  Lough,  a  small  di-lnn 
south  of  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  along  the  west 
j  side  of  Wexford  Harbour,  and  a  pendicle  6  reita 
:  west  of  tbe  town  of  Wexford.    Tbe  surface  rwk« 
throughout  all  the  vast  remainder  of  tbe  county  are 
I  of  the  transition  series,  and  consist  principally  of 

clay  slate,  grey  wacke,  and  greywacke  slate  A  lead 

mine  is  in  operation  at  Cainne ;  and  the  ore  raised 
in  it  is  conveyed  in  boats  from  Enniscorthy  to  W>i. 
ford,  for  shipment  to  the  Mining  Company  of  Ire- 
land's smelting  works  at  Ballycorus  in  tbe  county 
of  Dublin.  A  lead  mine  was  anciently  worked  war 
Barrastown  on  tbe  river  Bannow ;  and  was  resumed 
about  the  year  1768;  but  did  not  prove  to  be  re- 
munerating. A  small  vein  of  copper  ore,  of  the  kwi 
called  malachite,  or  carbonated  green  copper  or*, 
occurs  at  Kirlogue,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wexford.  The 
chief  of  the  other  useful  minerals  within  tbe  county 
are  limestone,  various  kinds  of  marls,  tbe  cakareoui 
sands  of  the  sea-shore,  and  the  calcareous  sediiuenl 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

Soilt."] — "  The  soil,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,"  says  the  statist  already  twin 

!|uoted,  ' '  cannot  boast  of  the  superior  degrees  of 
ertility  which  is  found  in  many  other  district*  » 
Ireland,  being  mostly  of  a  cold  clayey  nature,  with- 
out containing  those  substrata  of  limestone  and  lime- 
stone gravel  so  frequent  in  the  midland  district*  of 
Ireland."  •  •  The  land  declines  from  the  primi- 
tive mountains  on  the  north  of  the  county  towards 
tbe  sea,  the  retreating  waters  having  left"  it  in  un- 
equal elevations;  and  where  the  depositions  of  allu- 
vial substances  are  considerable,  towards  the  south 
and  south-east,  tbe  surface  is  beautifully  waving  and 
downy,  tbe  whole  affording  great  advantage  for 
draining  the  lands  and  aerating  the  crops  of  grain, 
and  therefore  is  much  more  adapted  to  agriculture 
than  low  and  extensive  plains.  The  soil  is  of  cour* 
stony  and  gravelly  near  the  mountains,  being  won 
loamy  as  the  depositions  subsided  towards  tbe  scs. 
In  the  internal  districts  among  the  single  bills,  are 
considerable  tracts  of  peaty  soil,  formed  from  tbe  de- 
position of  vegetable  matter  arrested  in  its  progir* 
to  the  sea.  A  considerable  stratum  of  clayey 
runs  through  tbe  barony  of  Shelburne,  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  but  not  so  adhesive  as  what  in 
England  is  denominated  stiff  clay ;  it  is,  however, 
naturally  unfertile,  and  perhaps  the  worst  soil  in  the 
county.  The  soil  in  general  is  diversified  in  a  great 
depree,  even  in  tbe  same  farm,  and  often  in  tbe  same 
field." 

Agriculture.'] — The  county  of  Wexford  and  tbe 
southern  part  of  the  county  "of  Wicklow  constitute 
one  of  the  nine  agricultural  districts  into  which  .Mr. 
Wakefield  distributed  tbe  whole  of  Ireland.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  used  for  seed  in  this  distrirt  he 
states  at  180  lb*,  per  acre,  and  the  produce  at  2.(01) 
lbs. ;  the  quantity  of  barley  used  for  seed  at  298 
per  acre,  and  the  produce  at  2,614  lbs.;  the  quantity 
of  oats  used  for  seed  at  368  lbs.  per  acre,  and  tbc 
produce  at  2,606  lbs. ;  tbe  quantity  of  potatoes  used 
for  seed  at  2,632  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  produce  ■! 
21,140  lbs. ;  and  the  produce  of  flax  per  acre  at  8$) 
lb*.  "  In  the  baronies  of  Bargie  and  Forth,"  *»?» 
he,  "farming  is  pursued  under  a  system  dilferrit 
from  that  generally  adopted  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 
Brans  are  introduced  into  the  common  course  ot  cul- 
tivation, but  the  mode  of  treating  them  is  little  un- 
derstood, the  hoe  being  never  used,  and  tbey  »r< 
sown  in  tbe  broad-cast  way,  whereas  tbey  ought  to  be 
planted  by  putting  two  or  three  seeds  into  one  bolt. 
'*  I  came  to  Newtownbaronrv  frdm  New  Ross  cm'r 
a  country  which  exhibited  light  land  worth  ationt 
one  guinea  |>er  acre.    Limestone  is  brought  hitbi-r 
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distance,  and  large  quantities)  of  Wheat  yields,  per  Irish  acre,  frond  6  to  10  barrel*, 
it  are  used.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  3*.  per  of  20  stones, — each  stone  14  lbs. ;  barley,  from  12 
Wrel.  Furze  is  employed  for  hedges  as  well  as  for  to  20  barrels,  of  16  stones;  beans,  from  10  to  12 
fuel.  A  great  deal  of  wheat  is  raised  here,  and  the  barrels,  of  20  stones  ;  and  |>otatoes,  from  80  to  120 
ploughs  commonly  used  are  constructed  in  a  better  barrels,  of  20  stones.  The  prevailing  rotation  U, 
manner.  They  have  a  short  beam,  but  are  furnished  first,  wheat  upon  either  lea  or  stubble  land,  marled 
neither  with  a  cat's  head  or  swill-yard.  Paring  and  at  the  rate  of  5,000  cwts.  per  acre  ;  second,  either 
burning  are  practised."  "  The  awkward  and  rude  barley  or  oats,  but  generally  the  former;  third,  either 
manner  in  which  the  people  plough  at  Enniscorthy  drilled  potatoes  upon  farm-yard  manure,  or  broad- 
is  very  extraordinary ;  one  man  holds  the  plough,  :  cast  beans  upon  a  compost  of  equal  proportions  of 
another  leads  the  horses,  and  as  there  is  no  swill-  earth  and  sea-sand,  or  of  earth  and  dung,  or  of  earth 
yard,  a  third  presses  on  the  loam  to  keep  it  down,  yet  and  sea-weed,  or  of  earth,  dung,  sea-weed,  and  sea- 
the  rents  are  enormous."  "In  the  neighbourhood  sand;  fourth,  barley  with  either  red  clover  alone,  or 
of  Wexford  1  heard  of  threshing  by  task-work,  at  the 
rate  of  8d.  per  barrel  of  fourteen  stone  for  barley  and 
oats,  1 2d.  for  wheat,  twenty  stone  to  the  barrel,  and 

fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone.  Fresh  butter  sells  I  commencing  crop  of  a  new  scries— wheat  upon  the 
for  It.  4d.  per  pound  of  eighteen  ounces.  Salt  butter  clover  lea,  relied  upon  as  the  surest  crop  of  the  rota- 
has  only  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound.    The  course  (  tion.    **  In  some  cases*  they  feed  off  the  clover  very 


with  red  clover  and  rye-grass ;  fifth,  the  clover  fed 
off  or  mowed,— the  seed  being  frequently  saved  from 
the  second  growth ;  lastly— and  at  the  same  time  the 


of  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  is,  1st,  potatoes,  2d, 
barley,  3d,  oats.  Marl  occasions  an  expense  of  about 
£S  per  acre.  The  cultivation  of  clover  begins  to 
increase.  The  common  price  of  labour  is  9d.  and 
I0d.,  but  in  harvest  2s.  per  day ;  children  get  4d.  or 
6d.,  and  they  ail  find  employment,  as  there  are  here 
so  many  gentlemen  who  reside  on  their  estates.  The 
tenures  are  small,  and  potatoe  acres  are  sold  as  in 
the  north.  There  are  here  no  corn  acres,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  to  this  may  be  ascribed  the  superiority  of 
the  poor  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  cottiers 
hire  horses  and  drill  their  potatoe*.  Wages  Is.  Id. 
per  dav.    A  cow  will  produce  £10  per  annum." 

"  The  farm-houses  and  cottages,  for  they  are  cot- 
tages rather  than  cabins,"  said  Mr.  Inglis  in  1834, 
"arc  very  thickly  strewn,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  former  are  substantia),  the  latter  clean  and  com- 
fortable. The  farther  I  travelled  into  the  district  the 
more  striking  became  its  characteristics ;  and  not  only 
did  I  find  the  interior  of  the  houses  comfortable,  but 
in  the  flower-pots  and  little  ornamented  gardens  I 
recognised  the  traits  I  have  enumerated.  In  the 
husbandry  of  the  district  there  was  everything  to 
recommend.  The  land  was  well  laboured  and 
clean  ;  the  crops  of  wheat  and  of  beans,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  extensively  pursued  here — were 
excellent ;  and  a  serviceable  plough,  with  two  horses 
and  only  one  man,  showed  some  knowledge  of  the 
economy  of  labour.  In  this  district  few  are  unable 
to  find  employment,  though  the  wages  are  not 
higher  than  in  other  places,  nor  consequently  the 
mode  of  the  life  differently.  The  people  of  Wex- 
ford county  generally  are  said  to  be  a  money-get- 
ting people ;  and  in  the  system  which  prevails  ex- 
tensively with  regard  to  marriages  among  the  rural 
population,  there  is  considerable  evidence  of  this. 
The  disposal  of  farmers'  daughters  is  matter  of 
regular  traffic,  acre  for  acre,  or  pound  for  pound ; 
and  so  great  is  the  difficulty  of  marrying  girls  with- 
out portions,  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  rind  fam- 
ilies, who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  living  a* 
poorly  as  the  common  labourer,  or  the  rack-rented 
tenant  of  a  few  acres,  in  order  that  they  may  save  a 
few  hundreds  for  fortuning  off  their  girls." 

The  farms  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie 
vary  in  extent  from  3  to  100  Irish  acres ;  but  most 
range  between  7  and  10  acres,  and  few  exceed  20 
acres.  Most  of  the  fields  comprise  less  area  than 
three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Most  of  the  fences  are 
nitrrow  dikes  upon  high  banks,  planted  with  two  or 
three  rows  of  furze.  The  manures  used  are  farm- 
yard gatherings,  marl,  lime,  sea -weed,  and  sea-sand. 
The  produce  in  most  districts  is  great,  and  on  the 
M>4-t>o*rd  munificent.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  Hover,  are  the  usual  crops ;  and  hemp 
and  flax  are  grow.i  occasionally,  and  hi  small  patehe-. 


early,  and  marl  the  lea  previously  to  sowing  the 
wheat,  but  often  sow  it  without  marl,  and  apply 
dung  to  the  wheat  stubble  for  drilled  potatoes,  or 
manure  it  with  a  compost  for  beans,  and  so  proceed 
to  barley  and  clover  again.    Rye-grass  is  in  general 
sown  with  the  clover,  and  is  usually  mown  the  fol- 
lowing season ;  in  very  few  instances  it  is  kept  for 
the  second  year,  but  is  broken  up  in  the  foregoing 
rotation.    When  an  old  lea  of  good  quality  occurs, 
wheat  is  sown  upon  it,  once  ploughed,  harrowed 
in,  and  shovelled.    Barley  is  also  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  taken  in  this  way.    In  general,  nothing  can 
be  done  without  manure,  and  some  of  the  farmers 
are  even  profuse  in  the  application  of  it.    There  are 
some  instances  of  good  dairy  management,  on  a  scale 
of  from  10  to  24  cows ;  very  few  of  the  latter  extent. 
The  improved  barrel-churn  is  made  use  of,  which 
saves  time  and  labour.    1'be  milk  is  set  for  only  two 
days,  and  none  but  the  cream  is  chumed.    The  but- 
ter produced  in  this  way  is  highly  prized,  and  the 
tkimmed  mi.k  is  converted  to  making  a  palatable, 
but  not  very  rich,  cheese,  which  sells  at  3Jd.  per 
pound.    Very  few  indifferent  crops  of  any  kind  are 
to  be  met  with.   Oats  seem  to  be  the  worst.  Tbey 
do  not  rely  on  this  crop  to  pay  the  rent,  but  sow  it 
merely  for  their  horses,  and  on  the  worst  part  of  the 
ground.    In  certain  farms  remarkable  for  producing 
wheat,  that  is  made  the  staple  grain;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, barley  is  their  favourite  and  money  •  making 
crop,  reaping,  as  tbey  do,  fiom  12  to  15  barrels  per 
acre,  and  on  highly  cultivated  farms,  or  in  district* 
near  the  sea,  seldom  less  than  20  barrels  per  acre, 
and  occasionally  25  barrels.    Their  method  of  put- 
ting in  the  seed  is  peculiar.    They  sow  one  barrel 
(of  16  stone)  under  the  plough,  and  a  second  barrel 
upon  the  surface,  covering  it  with  the  harrow,  there- 
by taking  their  chance  of  the  upper  or  lower  stmt  urn 
of  seed,  or  of  both,  as  the  soil  and  season  may  hap- 
pen to  turn  out.    It  would  seem  that  a  crop  thus 
sown  could  not  come  up  evenly  or  regularly ;  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.    The  heavy 
barley  (previously  to  shooting  into  ear)  exhibits  « 
surface  perfectly  level,  and  apparently  solid,  from 
the  intense  thickness  of  the  crop  ;  and  yet  sowing 
under  the  plough  is  very  unusual  elsewhere  in  a 
strong  and  retentive  clay.  Indeed,  that  barley  should 
have  become  the  chief  crop  in  such  a  soil,  which  is 
in  general  considered  inimical  to  its  culture,  is  sur- 
prising, vet  it  succeeds  admirably,  and  may  furnish 
an  usttul  hint  to  countries  similarly  circumstanced. 
One  advantage  in  the  barley  crop  is  the  late  season 
for  sowing  it,  whereby  time  is  gained  to  get  rid  of 
the  superabundant  moisture  ol  the  winter,  and  to 


•  We  quote  till*  |uv«*a?c  from  a  paper  in  the  20U« 
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bring  the  ground  into  proper  tilth,  which  is  here 
particularly  attended  to,  the  roller  being  in  some 
instance*  made  use  of,  but  in  all,  tbe  mell  or  pounder 
for  breaking  the  balls  or  clods  of  hardened  clay, 


*hade  to  prevent  the  baking  influence  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun,  and  to  preserve  the  soil  in  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  friability  favourable  to  the  production  of  this 
grain.  In  their  management  of  bean  husbandry, 
there  are  obvious  blemishes ;  but  all  remonstrance 
is  silenced  by  the  produce,  twenty  barrels  an  acre 
being  not  unusual,  when  tbe  crop  hits— seldom  less 
than  ten.  Casualties  will  sometimes  occur,  and  an 
occasional  blast  will  disappoint ;  therefore  the  farmer 
relies  not  upon  this  crop,  but  on  the  following  one 
of  barhy,  for  his  rent ;  but  when  it  succeeds,  which 
it  does  three  times  out  of  four,  none  can  pay  better, 
even  at  a  middle  price,  and  at  a  middle  produce. 
Suppose  15  barrels  an  acre,  at  30s.  a- barrel,  £22 
10*.  per  acre.  Tbe  price  varies  in  the  market  at 
Wexford  from  17s.  to  40s.  a-barrel.  They  sow  their 
beans  universally  broadcast.  This  system  is  de- 
fended on  the  principle  of  the  soil  being  retentive, 
which  they  conceive  would  not  Ik-  in  sullicient  order 
to  admit  the  plough  as  often  as  might  be  nccessarv  ; 
whereas  by  sowing  about  Christinas  (which  is  the 
habit),  and  trenching  up  the  beds  (from  3  to  6  feet 
wide),  no  further  operation  is  necessary  till  they 
come  to  pull  and  harvest  tbe  crop.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  profusion  of  seed  made  u»e  of  in  the  former 
cases,  an  economy  too  rigid  is  observed  with  respect 
to  clover,  18  lb.  being  the  highest,  but,  almost  uni- 
versally, 14  lb.  allowed  to  the  acre.  That  a  com- 
mon farmer,  purchasing  expensive  seed,  should  limit 
his  quantity  as  much  as  possible,  would  not  surprise ; 
but  here,  for  the  most  part,  he  saves  his  own  clover- 
seed,  which  would  entitle  him  to  sow  it  liberally. 
Tbe  method  by  which  they  save  clover-seed  is  very 
simple,  and  has  nothing  in  it  of  that  supposed  diffi- 
culty which  deters  the  farmer  from  attempting  it, 
and  forces  him  to  relinquish  the  advantage  of  this 
valuable  rotation  crop,  or  to  procure  it  by  means  of 
foreign  seed,  at  considerable  expense.  It  is  merely 
this.  They  let  the  first  growth  of  the  clover  be 
fed  off,  at  an  early  season,  in  general  by  the  middle 
of  May.  The  second  growth  is  suffered  to  run  to 
seed.  When  fully  ripe,  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  careful  saving  of  the  hav,  which,  when  per- 
fectly dry,  is  immediately  well  thrashed,  wherrby 
the  ripest  of  the  seed  is  shaken  from  the  hulls ;  and 
the  hulls  or  heads  being  thus  separated  from  the 
stalks,  and  put  through  the  stones  of  a  common  oat- 
mill,  all  the  remaining  seed  is  thereby  extracted. 
Some  farmers  merely  thrash  for  the  prime  grain,  and 
sow  the  bulls  under  the  harrow  ;  nor  art  they  even 
thus  disappointed  in  the  crop.  This  is  a  feature  in 
the  rural  economy  of  these  baronies  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  rotation  system,  which 
would  be  generally  adopted  but  for  the  cost  of  clover- 
seed." 

"  Happily,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  in  their  recent 
work  on  Ireland,  "  Wexford  is,  in  one  respect,  highly 
privileged — few  of  its  landed  proprietors  are  absen- 
tees. There  are  no  huge  estates,  over  wbich  several 
Kgcnts  must  of  necessity  he  placed ;  and  us  very  few 
of  its  gentry  have  invofved  properties,  it  follows,  as 
matter  of  course,  that  the  tenants  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  neither  rack-rented  nor  pressed 
t'-ir  sudden  payments.  A  lint  of  the  good  landlords 
of  the  county  of  Wexford  would  occupy  several 
pages.  Many  of  them  have  successfully  laboured  to 
introduce  improvements  among  tbe  people.  A  few 
of  them  we  may  not  omit  to  notice :  -Courtown, 


the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Courtown.  is  a  model  of  «- 
celleut  management.  Two  of  tbe  highest  imprint*, 
ments  in  agriculture  were  first  introduced  into  In- 
land under  tbe  patriotic  directions  of  the  Earl  of 
Courtown.  Arthur  Young  tells  us,  in  hi*  tour  i. 
1776,  that  the  first  field  of  turnips  he  saw  in  IreU/d 
was  here;  and  the  present  peer,  whose  unc*easirg  rare 
and  attention  to  everything  that  may  be  cottductt 
to  tbe  prosperity  of  those  around  him,  is  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  witness  it,  has  recently  uitroduad 
the  making  and  burning  of  draining  tilt*.  tb>: 
tine  qua  non  in  a  wet  climate,  having  brought  o 
an  experienced  kiln -burner  from  Staffordshire 
superintend  the  works.  The  new  harbour  forn.d 
at  Courtown  is  also  a  work  of  patriotism  and  breast- 
ity.  The  evergreen*  at  Courtown  are  remarksb.V 
for  their  enormous  size  and  luxuriance;  the  extrt 
of  garden  and  ornamented  ground  is  very  large,  rr«r 
40  acres ;  there  is  a  fine  avenue  of  limes,  run  up  t<> » 
great  height,  the  interior  of  wbich  perfectly  repre- 
sents the  aisle  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Tbe  Out*- 
vara  meanders  through  a  magnificent  glen  of  mo 
miles  in  length,  the  banks  of  which  are  clothed  wi;h 
enormous  beech,  and  other  fine  timber.  Of  Weil-, 
the  seat  of  Robert  Doyne,  Esq.,  tbe  Rev.  Mr. 
Hickey,  inhis  '  Hints  to  Small  Farmers,' thus sptab: 
— 1  The  extensive  demesne  exhibits  tbe  most  nerfer; 
system  of  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  ;  the  field;,  2U 
acres  in  extent,  are  laid  out  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision  ;  all  the  fences  are  preserved  and  trimmed 
with  English  exactness,  and  the  implements  of  liuv 
bandry,  cattle.  &c,  &c  are  of  the  best  description.' 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  whole  seat  has  more  tU 
character  of  an  ancient  English  residence  tbsn  arr 
perhaps  in  Ireland.  The  mansion  is  of  red  hnck. 
faced  with  wbite  granite  in  the  rich  Tudor  itjle; 
the  hall,  staircase,  lobbies,  and  principal  apartment! 
wainscoted  with  old  carved  oak.  Castle  Boro,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Carew,  was  unhappily  destroyed  by  fire 
about  a  year  ago;  but  it  is  rebuilding  in  a  M?!e 
worthy  of  tbe  taste  and  magnificence  of  its  mi  le 
proprietor,  who  deservedly  ranks  high  among  tbe 
liberal  and  improving  landlords  of  Ireland.  Of 
Bannow,  the  estate  of  Thomas  Boyse,  Esq-.  *< 
have  spoken  elsewhere.  There  is  nothing  supi-mr 
to  it  in  the  kingdom.  His  tenant*  are,  with  Kami* 
an  exception,  'men  of  property.'    Wilton,  tbe  *»t 

of  the  late  Alcock,  Esq.  (the  heir  is  a  minor1. 

is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  example?  •  t 
a  modern  castle  to  be  found  in  tbe  country.  I" 
short,  there  is  no  district  in  Wexford  that  doc«  not 
exhibit  proof  of  ihe  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  personal  care  of  resident  proprietors." 

In  1841,  there  were  within  tbe  rural  districts  of 
the  county  5,219  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres 
0,313  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  4,151  of  from  15  H  30 
acres,  and  2,457  of  upwards  of  80  acres;  and  with:" 
the  civic  districts  of  the  county,  174  of  from  I  »oe 
to  5  acres,  90  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  14  of  fioai  Ij 
to  30  acres,  and  10  of  upwards  of  30  acres.  1»  'h* 
»ame  year  there  were  in  the  entire  county  U.PW 
male  farmers,  1,103  female  farmer*,  27,dW  o"'f 
servants  and  labourers  above  15  years  of  age,  UM 
male  servants  and  labourers  below  15  years  of  ajft 
0,225  female  servants  and  labourers  above  15  »car» 
of  age,  512  female  servants  and  labourers  below  IJ 
years  of  age,  304  ploughmen,  193  garde:  ers  $ 
graziers,  83  male  herds  above  15  years  of  -y' 
male  herds  below  15  years  of  age,  4  fenia'c  Iters'' 
above  15  years  of  age,  7  female  herds  below  13 
of  age,  66  male  rare-takers,  1*2  female  care-take'*. ', 
land-agents,  163  land-stewards,  19  gamekeeper- '•> 
male  dairy-keepers,  and  91  female  dairy-keep- r> 

Live  Sinck.]—  In  1807.  when  Mr.  Eraser  publwM 
his  SlatiMical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Wexl'ow,  «** 
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condition  of  live  stock  throughout  the  county  was 
very  bad.  The  breeds  of  black  cattle,  in  particular, 
were  miserably  deficient;  and  though  some  good 
cattle  of  approved  breeds  had  at  various  periods 
been  introduced  by  various  gentlemen  from  England, 
they  were  not  cultivated,  but  were  permitted  speed- 
ily to  die  out.  The  prevailing  breed  of  sbeep  were 
of  nearly  the  worst  possible  kind,  long-legged,  nar. 
row-backed,  large-headed,  large-boned,  and  as  wild 
as  deer;  yet,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  the  new 
Leicester  breed  had,  during  a  few  yeanC  begun  to 
appear.  The  prevailing  breed  of  swine  were  long- 
legged,  razor-hacked,  large-boned,  miserable  looking 
animals,  which  no  quantity  of  food,  even  for  3  or  4 
years,  could  fatten  to  more  than  3  cwt. ;  yet  the 
improved  breed  of  Leicester  pigs  bad  recently  been 
introduced  to  many  estates.  The  poultry  of  the 
county  was  excellent,  and  was  reared  in  vast  quanti- 
ties, and  of  nearly  every  description,  by  the  farmers 
and  even  by  the  cottiers — In  1841,  there  were, 
within  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  on  farms  or 
holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  776  horses  and  mules, 
859  asses,  1.362  cattle,  2,317  sheep,  9,446  pigs,  and 
45,824  poultry  ;  on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres, 
2,179  horses  and  mules,  537  asses,  2,346  cattle, 
3,281  sheep,  6,113  pigs,  and  30.159  poultry;  on 
farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  7.308  horses  and  mules, 
3(52  asses,  9,590  cattle,  11,289  sheep,  15,716  pigs, 
and  60,038  poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres, 
8,316  horses  and  mules,  450  asses,  15,756  cattle, 
15,144  sheen,  20,495  pigs,  and  61,769  poultry;  and 
on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  8,895  horses  and 
mule*,  677  asses,  26,395  cattle,  33,639  sheep,  19,584 
pigs,  and  54, 134  poultry.  The  totals  of  these  classes 
of  live  stock,  together  with  their  respective  estimat- 
ed value,  were  27,474  horses  and  mules,  £219,792; 
2,891  asses,  £2.891 ;  55,449 cattle,  £360,419  ;  65,670 
sheep,  £72.237  ;  71.354  pigs,  £89,192;  and  251.929 
poultry,  £6,298.  Grand  total  of  estimated  value  of 
live  stock  in  the  rural  district*,  £750,829.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  within  the  civic  districts  of 
the  county,  on  farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  1 
acre,  439  horses  and  mules,  72  asset.,  2(»5  cattle,  207 
sbeep,  1,761  pigs,  and  3,023  poultry;  on  farms  of 
from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  87  horses  and  mules,  8  asses, 
213  cattle,  14  sbeep.  98  pigs,  and  315  poultry  ;  on 
farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  75  horses  and  mules,  7 
acscs,  231  cattle,  86  sheep,  G5  pigs,  and  248  poultry ; 
on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  21  horses  and  mules, 
1  ass,  1 12  cattle,  42  sheep,  12  pigs,  and  38  poultry ; 
and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  35  horses  and 
mules,  3  asses,  197  cattle,  536  sheep,  18  pigs,  and 
32  poultry.  The  totals  of  these  classes  of  live  stock, 
together  with  their  respective  estimated  value,  were 
657  horses  and  mules,  £5,256;  91  asses,  £91 ;  1,018 
cattle,  £6,617 ;  885 sheep,  £974;  1,954  pigs,  £2,442; 
and  3.656  poultry,  £91.  Grand  total  of  estimated 
value  of  live  stock  in  the  civic  districts,  £15,471. 

Woodi.]— In  1841,  the  plantations  within  the 
county  consisted  of  1,541  continuous  acres  and 
50,580  detached  trees  of  oak.  157  continuous  acres 
and  340,786  detached  trees  of  ash,  257  continuous 
acres  and  107,843  detached  trees  of  elm,  70  con- 
tinuous  acres  and  209,043  detached  trees  of  beech, 
1,404  continuous  acres  and  299,(193  detached  trees 
of  fir,  9,845  continuous  acres  and  575,237  detached 
trees  of  mixed  plantations,  and  1,051  continuous 
acres  and  10.707  detached  trees  of  orchards  ;  in  all, 
14,325  continuous  acres  and  1,602,892  detached 
trees, — the  latter  equivalent  to  10,018  acres,  and 
making  with  the  former  a  grand  total  of  24,342  acres 
of  plantations.  Of  the  continuous  woods,  1,337 
acres  of  oak,  62  of  asb,  3  of  elm,  8  of  beech,  34 
of  fir,  3,142  of  mixed  plantations,  and  1H4  of 
orchards,  were  planted  previous  to  1791  ;  11  acres 
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of  oak,  22  of  ash,  23  of  beech,  41  of  fir,  431  of 
mixed  plantations,  and  105  of  orchards,  were  planted 
between  1791  and  1800;  25  acres  of  oak,  10  of  ash, 
3  of  elm,  22  of  beech,  96  of  fir,  1,332  of  mixed 
plantations,  and  133  of  orchards,  were  planted  be- 
tween 1801  and  1810;  80  acres  of  oak,  43  of  ash,  4 
of  elm,  332  of  fir,  1,307  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
206  of  orchards,  were  planted  between  1811  and 
1820 ;  53  acres  of  oak,  15  of  a<h,  3  of  elm,  2  of 
beech,  508  of  fir,  1,554  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
276  of  orchards,  were  planted  between  1821  and 
1830 ;  and  16  acres  of  oak,  10  of  ash,  2  of  elm,  21 
of  beech,  307  of  fir,  2,665  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
197  of  orchards,  were  planted  between  1831  and 
1840 — The  principal  localities  of  the  woods  are 
Pilltown-house,  Tintern-abbcy,  and  Rillowen-house, 
in  the  baronv  of  Shelburne  ;  Strokestown,  Oak- 
land, Marvville,  Talbot-hall,  Armsetown,  Ca ma- 
house,  Spring-park,  Ballinvegge,  Robinstown,  Pal- 
lace,  Coolbawn,  Castle-Boro,  Wilton,  Woodbrook, 
Ballyhighland,  Barmount,  Sweetfarm,  Jamestown, 
Verona,  Grange,  Clonmore,  and  Templeshelin,  in  the 
barony  of  Bantry ;  Graigue,  Kiltara,  Barrystown, 
Harristown,  and  Ballycross,  in  the  barony  of  Margie  ; 
Great  Clonard,  Cribstown,  Rathaspcck,  Fairfield, 
Johnston-castle,  and  Ballycogly,  in  the  barony  of 
Forth  ;  Rosegarland,  Rochestown,  Harperstown, 
Horetown,  Coolcliff,  Hilltown,  Dalton,  Raheenduff, 
Long-Graigue,  Carrickbryn,  Newbawn,  Abbevville, 
Scullabogue,  Clover- valley,  Bricketstown,  Ki  flu  run, 
Brookhill,  Polehore,  and  Cullentra,  in  the  barony 
of  West  Shelmalier ;  Saunderscourt,  Killowen,  Percy- 
lodge,  Newtown,  Moate-park,  Kyle,  Lonsdale, 
Whitefort,  Artramon,  St.  Edmonds,  Arran,  and 
Sudley,  in  the  barony  of  East  Shelmalier ;  Killough- 
rim-wood,  Monart,  DufTry-hall,  Solsborough,  Clone- 
wood,  Kilbora- wood.  Cool  puck-  wood,  Coolrox- 
wooil,  Clobemon -  hall,  Willmount,  Brown- park, 
Tombrick-wood,  Crorry-wood,  Clohamon,  Ryland- 
wood,  Millview,  Pamoliu-park,  Beaufield,  Pros- 
pect, Ramsford,  Drumderry,  Newlands,  Charlesfort, 
St.  Elan's,  Dunishal,  and  Ballyellis,  in  the  barony 
of  Scarewalsh ;  Ballinkille,  Edcrmine,  Salville,  Ann- 
field,  Upton,  Wells,  Peppard's  -  castle,  Merrion- 
lodgc,  Ballinastud,  Ellcndale,  Ballycoursey,  Augh- 
iiagalley,  and  Rosgrove,  in  the  barony  of  Ballagh- 
keen  ;  and  Mount-George,  Courtown,  Ballygrove, 
Barnadown,  Woodlands,  Millmount,1  Rainsgate, 
Knockmullin,  Montague,  Ballywaltcr,  Moneylawn, 
Kallinclay,  Ballinclare,  Medop-hall,  Mount-Norris, 
Hollyfort,  Farmbill,  Carrickbeg,  Glandoran,  Kilna- 
hue.  Ballingarry,  Mount- Nebo,  Ballinestragh,  Rivu- 
let, Ahare,  Borleagb,  llacketstown,  Hyde  .park, 
Castletown,  Fort-mount,  St.  Austins,  Ballyfad,  and 
Wingfield,  in  the  baronv  of  Gorey. 

Manufacture*  and  7radt.~\ —  The  commerce  ot 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  county  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  port  of  Wexford ;  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  remainder  may  be  estimated  by  assign- 
ing to  it  a  proportion  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
New  Ross  and  Waterford.  The  classification  and 
comparative  amount  of  trades  and  manufactures 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  digest  of  the  statis- 
tics of  personal  industry— exclusive  of  agriculture 
and  the  professions— as  exhibited  in  the  Census  ot 
1841 :— Millers,  214;  maltsters,  30;  brewers.  4; 
distiller,  1  ;  bakers,  236 ;  confectioners,  26 ;  bli- 
sters, 3  ;  tobacco- twisters,  17  ;  fishmongers,  9  ; 
egg-dealers,  39  ;  fruiterers,  20 ;  cattle-dealers,  48  ; 
horse-dealers,  5;  pig-jobbers,  34;  corn-dealers,  35; 
seedsmen,  2;  flour-merchant,  1  ;  cheesemonger,  1  ; 
huxters  and  provision  dealers,  221  ;  butchers,  203. 
poulterers,  7  ;  victuallers,  96 ;  grocers,  68 ;  tobac- 
conists, 12  ;  wine-merchants,  4;  flax-dressers,  34; 
carders,  80;  spinners  of  flax,  1,376;  spinners  of  cotton. 
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8;  spinners  of  w  ool,  2,176;  spinners  of  unspecified 
elasaes,  3,062;  factory- workers,  33;  winders  and 
warpers,  20 ;  weaver*  of  cotton,  3  ;  weavers  of 
linen,  172;  weavers  of  woollen,  40;  weavers  of  un- 
specified classes,  540 ;  manufacturers  of  lace,  32 ; 
bleacher*.  2 ;  dyers,  .1 1  ;  clothiers,  28 ;  skinners, 
12;  curriers,  42;  tanners,  18;  brogue-makers,  313; 
hoot  and  shoe  makers,  1,840 ;  tailors,  1,148;  semp- 
stresses. 817;  dreas-makers,  1,301  ;  milliner*,  344; 
stay-makers,  14 ;  comb-makers,  3 ;  knitters,  963  ; 
Matters,  71  ;  straw -hatters,  20;  bonnet- makers, 
467  ;  straw-workers,  265 ;  glovers,  27 ;  hair-dress-  | 
ers  and  barbers,  12;  umbrella-makers,  2;  leather- 
dealers,  15;  hosiers,  2;  haberdashers,  J2;  linen- 
drapers,  17  ;  woollen-drapers,  36 ;  silkmercer,  1  ; 
Tenders  of  soft  goods,  58  ;  furriers,  2;  rag  and  bone 
dealers,  28;  architects,  11  ;  builders,  16;  brick- 
makers,  22;  potters,  12;  stone-cutters,  91;  lime- 
burners,  24 ;  bricklayers,  19 ;  stone-masons,  618  ; 
-slaters,  180;  thatchers,  20;  plasterers,  38 ;  paviers, 
2;  quarrymea,  4;  sawyers,  97;  carpenters,  1,578.; 
.cart-makers,  2 ;  cabinet-makers,  86  ;  French-polish- 
ers, 2;  coopers,  321  ;  turners,  9;  millwrights,  17; 
wheelwrights,  31  ;  shipwrights,  91  ;  block-makers, 
7 ;  boot-tree  and  last  makers,  2  ;  pump-borers,  10 ; 
cork-cutters,  4 ;  lathsplitters,  7;  reed-makers,  3 ; 
card-makers,  2 ;  brush-makers,  6  ;  basket- makers, 
32;  broom-makers,  10;  miners,  41 ;  iron-founders, 
5;  blacksmiths,  1,031  ;  farriers,  4;  whitesmiths, 
58;  nailers,  226;  cutlers,  3;  gunsmiths,  7;  bra- 
ziers and  coppersmiths,  35;  coaensmitbs,  3;  plumb- 
ers, 8;  tinplate-workers,  31 ;  tinkers,  23;  machine- 
makers,  4 ;  clock  and  watch  makers,  26 ;  watch- 
maker, 1 ;  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  jewellers, 
A j  coach  and  car  makers,  27 ;  carvers  and  gilders, 
2j  saddlers,  78;  harness-makers,  21 ;  whip-makers, 
9;  rope-makers,  36;  letter-press  printers,  26;  book- 
binders, 2 ;  mat-makers,  15  ;  chandlers  and  soap- 
boilers, 53 ;  painters  and  glaziers,  130;  net-makers, 
56 ;  toy-makers,  2;  sail-makers,  7;  sieve-makers, 
19;  tobacco-pipe-maker,  1;  trunk-makers,  2;  up- 
holsterers, 6  ;  feather-dressers,  5 ;  bellows-makers, 
6;  firemen,  3;  statuaries,  5;  civil-engineers,  16; 
land-surveyors,  30 ;  measurers,  2  ;  road  contractors 
and  makers,  17;  feather-dealers,  9;  dclph-dealers, 
J;  stationers,  5;  timber -merchant*.  3;  coal-mer- 
chants, 4;  ironmongers,  16;  merchants  of  unspeci- 
fied classes,  104  ;  dealers  of  unspecified  classes, 
592  ;  shopkeepers  of  unspecified  classes,  476 ;  shop 
assistants,  174;  tradesmen  of  unspecified  classes,  53 ; 
and  apprentices  of  unspecified  classes,  14. 

Fairs.]— The  following  are  the  principal  fairs  held 
within  the  county  of  Wexford  : — Banoge,  June  22  ; 
Ballycannon,  Feb.  2.  April  24,  July  25.  Sept.  21, 
and  Nov.  30 ;  Ballyhack,  March  25.  May  25,  June 
29,  July  25,  Aug.  24,  and  Sept.  29;  Black  water, 
March  25,  June  15,  Aug.  10,  and  Nov.  11 ;  Broad- 
way, May  26,  and  Oct.  18 ;  Camolin,  Feb.  9,  April 

4,  June  9,  Aug.  9,  Sept.  21,  and  Nov.  9;  Castle- 
bridge,  Feb.  19,  April  11,  May  16,  June  13,  Aug. 
8,  Sept.  26,  Nov.  18,  and  Dec.  26;  Clonroche,  Jan. 
25,  Feb,  13,  March  13,  April  19,  May  15,  Julv  14, 
Sept,  24,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  24,  and  Dec.  26 ;  Ooha- 
mon,  June  11  ;  Coolgreany,  Jan.  24,  March  2,  May 
10,  June  12,  Aug.  3,  Oct.  16,  and  Nov.  11 ;  Croshue, 
Jan.  1;  Enniscorthy,  Jan.  21,  Feb. 21,  March 21,  April 
25,  May  10,  June  7,  July  5,  Aug.  1  and  26,  Sept. 
19,  Oct.  10,  Nor.  15,  and  Dec.  21  ;  Ferns,  Aug. 
15,  Sept.  4,  Oet.  29,  Nor.  11.  and  Dec  27;  Gorey. 
Jan.  2,  Feb.  25,  March  11,  April  15.  May  6,  June 
1,  July  10,  Aug.  12  and  31.  Sept.  30.  Oct.  27  and 
Nor.  25;  Harrow,  June  24;  Kilmuckridge,  June 

5,  Sept.  8,  and  Dec.  8;  Killinick,  April  5  and 
17,  Sept.  21,  and  Nov.  30 ;  Eadv's  Inland,  Aug.  15, 
and  Sept.  8;  Moeurry,  June  14,  and  Nov.  7  ;  Mana. 


mullin,  March  47.  and  Dec.  -T7 ;  MoncVhoFe,  Feb. 

24,  March  25,  May  26,  July  18,  Oct.  X  and  Dec. 
6;  Nash,  June  24,  Aug.  15,  and  .Nor.  20;  New- 
townbarry.  Jan.  4,  Feb.  1,  March  1,  April  29,  Mav 
23,  June  13,  July  22,  Aug.  20.  Sept.  26,  Oct.  15. 
Nov.  4,  and  Dec.  14  ;  New  Ross,  Jan.  10,  !'•  1».  10. 
March  L7.  Foster  Monday,  May  3,  Whit-Mondav. 
July  W,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  K>,  Oct.  .18,  Nor.  10,  and 
Dec.  8 ;  Oulart,  Jan.  8,  Feb.  28,  April  17,  May 

25.  and  Sept  29;  Oylegate,  March  5,  May  21, 
Aug.  15,  and  Dec.  .10 ;  Ragotey,  May  25,  and  Oct. 
28;  Ramsgrange,  March  17.  May  J,  Nov.  1,  and 
Dec.  21  ;  Scar,  April  23,  June  11,  Aug.  3,  and 
Nor.  5;  &carewalth,  Aug.  16;  Taghmoti,  Jan.  2 
and  16,  Feb.  J  and  10,  March  I  and  J8,  April  3  and 
15.  May  2  and  28,  June  20,  July  J6,  Aug.  2.  Sept. 
7,  Oct.  1  and  21,  Nor.  4.  and  Dec.  I ;  Tomhaggard. 
July  26;  Tintern,  May  12,  and  Nov.  H4  and  Wex- 
ford, Feh.  25,  March  17,  May  1,  June  3  and  29. 
Aug.  24.  Sept.  29,  N*v.  1,  and  Dec.  8. 

Social  Condition.]  —  "  On  crossing  the  Barrow 
from  the  county  of  Carlow,"  remarks  Mr.  Wake- 
field, "a  striking  difference  is  observable  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.;  on  the  east- 
ern bank,  English  is  spoken,  and  Irish  scarcely 
known;  a  little  way  interior,  it  is  treated  with  con- 
tempt. The  peasantry  near  the  Slaney  are  a  tin- 
race  of  people,  and  in  a  state  of  improvement.  They 
dress  in  a  superior  manner,  and  the  muslin  gowns 
and  caps  of  the  women  are  gratifying  to  the  eye  of 
an  Englishman.  Here  the  females  have  a  proper 
idea  of  their  own  consequence  in  society,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  and  neatness 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland.  This  taste  is 
attended  with  many  good  consequences,  and  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  To  those  who  have  never  been 
in  a  Catholic  country,  the  assembling  of  the  Wex- 
ford and  Wicklow  peasantry  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
to  amuse  themselves  with  dancing  and  other  recrea- 
tions, will  appear  extraordinary.  Tbey  drees  in 
their  gayest  attire,  and  cheerfulness  and  good  humour 
are  in  their  looks;  on  such  occasions,  care  is  cast, 
aside,  and  those  who  delight  to  see  others  happy 
will  be  highly  gratified  in  travelling  through  these 
counties.  The  labourers  are  indolent,  and  it  is  not 
without  difficulty  that  they  are  compelled  to  perform 
the  business  of  their  employers.  The  dress  of  the 
poor  is  different  to  that  in  some  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  coat  is  long,  and  fits  close  to  the  body.  In 
M  u  lister,  coats  of  this  kind  are  uncommon ;  the  loo*e 
trusty  is  universal.  So  fond  are  these  people  of  a 
profusion  of  clothes,  that  a  man  may  be  seen,  like 
the  gravedujger  in  Hamlet,  with  half-a-dozen  of 
waistcoats  on  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  over 
these  is  one  trusty  on  his  back,  while  another  hangs 
over  his  shoulders.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  Irish  display  a  wonderful 
hardihood  on  many  occasions,  and  seem  to  care  very 
little  about  wounds.  The  Wexford  peasants  have  ■ 
custom,  when  at  meals,  to  sit  with  their  doors  open, 
which  is  an  invitation  to  those  who  are  passing  to 
enter  and  partake  of  their  homely  fare.  So  innate 
is  their  hospitality,  that  the  stranger  is  always  wel- 
come, and  I  know  no  trait  in  the  Irish  character 
which  is  more  generally  displayed.  This  benevo- 
lent disposition  pervades  all  ranks  ;  in  some  it  is  not 
repressed  even  by  wretchedness  and  poverty,  which 
are  calculated  to  destroy  the  generous  feelings  of  the 
breast.  In  some  parts  of  Wexford,  the  people  are 
not  inclined  to  enter  into  the  army.  In  the  barony 
of  Forth,  no  one  has  enlisted  during  the  last  87 
years.  Many,  however,  are  sailors,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  that  has  not  one  of  its  members  ab- 
sent at  sea.  In  this  barony,  the  women  are  hand- 
some,  and  attend  to  domestic  cleanliness.    On  Sat- 
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unlay  they  cany  tables,  chairs,  and  ether  furniture, 
to  the  nearest  ditch  or  pond,  where  they  are  scoured 
and  washed.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  ex- 
ample were  generally  followed.  The  peasantry  in 
this  county  appear  better  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  the 
south.  They  are  not  half  naked,  as  in  other  parts, 
and  all  wear  stockings  and  shoes.  The  women  are 
rornmonly  dressed  in  long  blue  coats,  with  straw 
bonnets,  and  sometimes  with  black  worsted  stock- 
ings. Mantua-makers  are  employed,  and  some  pur- 
chase muslins.  According  to  every  account  which  I 
could  procure,  the  superior  condition  of  the  people 
in  this  district  arises  from  the  land  not  being  so  much 
divided  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  baronies 
of  Bargic  and  Forth  are  peopled  by  a  distinct  race, 
who  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  adventur- 
ers who  accompanied  Strongbow  to  Ireland.  Their 
origin  is  pointed  out  by  their  language,  and  by  their 
manners  and  habits,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  their  Saxon  forefathers."  The  peculiar 
customs  and  singular  social  condition  of  the  baronies 
of  Bargie  and  Forth,  are  noticed  in  the  article  Bar- 
oik  :  which  see. 

FisAerict.] — A  fishing-ground,  in  15  futhoms  of 
water,  between  Slade  and  the  Saltees,  about  a  league 
from  the  shore,  abounds  in  cod,  ling,  hake,  gurnet, 
whiting,  and  other  fish.    A  cod  bank,  in  24  fathoms 
of  water,  5  leagues  to  the  south-south-east,  off  the 
same  part  of  the  coast  as  the  preceding,  abounds  in 
cod,  and  yields  also  large  quantities  of  cod,  ling,  hake, 
gurnet,  and  whiting.    The  Nymph  bank,  situated 
about  15  miles  south-south-west  of  the  coast  between 
Tern  pie  town  Cove  and  Bannow  ferry,  is  a  valuable 
fishing-ground  ;  but  none  of  the  fishing-boats  of  the 
district  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  warrant  the  fisher- 
men to  venture  beyond  the  range  of  Hook  Head  and 
the  Saltees.    The  fishing-grounds  nearest  the  pier 
of  Kilmore,  lie  about  2  leagues  south  of  the  pier, 
extend  about  3  leagues  round  the  Saltees.  and  yield 
cod,  ling,  pollock,  gurnet,  turbot,  mackerel,  herrings, 
and  pilchards.    A  fishing-bank  U  mile  south-west 
of  the  Bar  of  Lough,  is  remarkable  for  pollock  and 
lobsters ;  and  another  lying  3  miles  from  the  same 
place,  and  bearing  south-east  to  south-south-west, 
is  remarkable  for  cod,  ling,  conger,  and  bream.  A 
bank,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  in  from  10  to  25  fath- 
oms of  water,  upwards  of  2  miles  in  length,  within 
a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  with  its  east  end  situated 
south-south-east  of  Carnsorc  Point,  yields  bream 
from  June  to  September.   Various  fishing-grounds  of 
considerable  value  lie  between  I  mile  and  10  miles 
from  Ballygeary, — particularly  the  New  Bank  and 
New  Ground,  remarkable  for  cod ;  Shoal-Rock,  for 
cod  and  bream;  Plough-Rock,  for  pollock;  Sheer, 
for  cod,  ling,  and  bream  ;  the  Mead  of  Tuscar,  for  a 
profusion  of  pollock ;  and  the  Mead,  about  2  miles 
outside  of  Tuscar,  for  cod,  ling,  turbot,  brit, 
conger,  and  skad.     Foul  ground,  extending  along 
most  of  the  coast  from  Bannow  to  Greenorc  Point, 
is  remarkable  for  lobsters  and  for  all  kinds  of  fish 
taken  with  lines;  and  good  trawling-ground  extends 
from  Greenore  Point  to  Blackwater  Head,  compris- 
ing both  the  south  and  the  north  bays  of  Wexford. 
Fishing-grounds,  in  from  2  to  18  fathoms  of  water, 
situated  about  0  miles  from  the  shore,  and  extending 
along  most  of  the  east  coast,  abound  in  trawl-fish, 
and  herrings.    Glassgorman  Bank,  3  miles  from 
ymoney,  4  miles  in  length,  bearing  north-east 
and  south-west,  in  from  1  |  to  7  fathoms  of  water, 
is  remarkable  for  herrings  The  principal  fishing- 
harbours,  whether  bays,  creeks,  or  mere  landing- 
places,  and  whether  with  or  without  piers,  are  at 
Duncannon,  Arthurstown,  Fethard,  Slade,  Kilmore, 
Carnagh,  Ballygeary,  Wexford  Harbour,  Coortown, 
and  Poulduff.— New  Ross  is  well  supplied  with  sal- 


I  mon,  herrings,  small  eels,  and  oysters ;  but  is  very 
badly  supplied  with  anv  other  kinds  of  fish.  At 
Wexford,  the  supply  of  haddock,  turbot,  brit,  and 
mackerel,  is  very  scarce  ;  of  hake,  rather  scarce ;  of 
plaice,  very  abundant,  but  inferior  in  quality;  of 
cod,  sole,  mullet,  gurnet,  whiting,  and  herrings,  oc- 
casionally abundant ;  of  oysters,  abundant;  of  eels, 
tolerably  fair ;  and  of  salmon  and  lobsters,  limited. 
Some  of  the  salted  herrings  sold  at  New  Ross  are 
cured  at  Wexford,  and  some  in  Scotland ;  and  most 
of  those  sold  at  Wexford  are  cured  in  Ireland,  and 
some  in  Scotland  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  The  coast- 
guard stations  of  the  county,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  fishermen  in  their  respective  districts  in  1836, 
are  Arthurstown,  161 ;  Fethard,  140;  Kilmore,  384; 
Bar  of  Lough,  12;  Carnsore,  90;  Ballygeary,  80; 
Rosclarc,  430;  Currysloe,  320;  Blackwater,  412; 
Oahore,  217;  Glynn,  286;  Ballymoney,  186;  and 
Kilmichael,  138. 

Communication*.']  —  The  Barrow  navigation  is 
available  to  the  southern  part  of  the  western  side  of 
the  county ;  and  the  Slaney  navigation  is  available 
to  the  districts  around  Enniscorthy,  and  thence  down 
the  valley  of  the  Slaney  to  the  sea.  A  proposed 
railway,  the  survey  of  which  was  laid  before  the 
Public  Commissioners,  is  designed  to  connect  the 
town  of  Wexford  with  the  Dublin  and  Kilkenny 
railway,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Car  low,  and  to 
pass  up  the  valley  of  the  Slaney  by  way  of  Ennis- 
corthy and  Newtown- Barry.  Another  and  extensive 
system  of  railway  has  recently  been  projected,  to 
connect  Wexford  on  the  one  hand  with  Wicklow 
and  Dublin,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  New 
Ross,  Waterford.  Clonmel,  Limerick,  Cork,  and 
Valentia ;  and  this,  if  executed,  will  place  the  south- 
ern counties  of  Ireland  in  easy  communication,  by 
Wexford,  with  the  Irish  Wales  railway, — the  dis- 
tance between  Fishguard  and  Wexford  being  short, 
and  favourable  as  to  tides  and  prevailing  winds. 
The  principal  roads  of  the  county  are  the  Wexford 
and  Dublin  mail-road,  by  way  of  Enniscorthy,  Ferns, 
Camolin,  and  Gorey ;  the  eastern  post-road  from 
Wexford  to  Dublin,  by  way  of  Oulart ;  the  western 
post-road  from  Wexford  to  Dublin,  by  way  of  New- 
town-Barry ;  the  Wexford  and  Waterford  mail-road, 
by  way  of  Taghmon  and  New  Ross ;  the  New  Ross 
and  Fethard  mail-road,  by  way  of  Arthurstown ;  and 
the  new  road  from  New  Ross  to  Dublin,  by  way  of 
Newtown-Barry.  At  the  close  of  1841,  the  county 
surveyor  bad  under  bis  charge  1,544  miles  of  road. 

Division  and  7Wn*.]  —The  county  of  Wexford 
is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Gorey,  in  the  north- 
east ;  Ballaghkeen,  in  the  middle  of  the  east ;  Forth, 
in  the  south-east ;  Bargie,  in  the  middle  of  the  south ; 
Shelbume,  in  the  south-west;  Bantry,  in  the  middle 
of  the  west ;  Scare  walsh,  in  the  north-west ;  West 
Shelmalier,  In  the  interior,  north  of  Bargie  and  south 
of  Scarewalsh ;  and  East  Shelmalier,  in  the  interior, 
south-west  of  Ballaghkeen  and  north- east  of  West 
Shelmalier  The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84, 
transferred  3  town  lands  of  the  parish  of  Kilnehue  and 
1  townland  of  the  parish  of  Rosminoge  from  the  bar- 
ony of  Scarewalsh  to  that  of  Gorey,— pop.,  in  1841, 
284  ;  two  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Monaraolin  from 

the  barony  of  Ballaghkeen  to  that  of  Gorey,  pop. 

177 ;  1  townland  of  the  parish  of  Ferns  from  the  bar- 
ony of  Gorey  to  that  of  Scarewalsh, —pop.  105. 
The  barony  of  Gorey,  as  at  present  constituted,  con- 
tains 6  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  12  other  par- 
ishes; Ballaghkeen  contains  16  whole  parishes,  and 
part  of  0  other  parishes  ,  Forth  contains  32  whole 
parishes;  Bargie  contains  12  whole  parishes,  and 
part  of  another  parish ;  Shelburne  contains  13  whole 
parishes,  and  part  of  another  parish  ;  Bantry  contains 
16  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  6  other  parishes; 
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Scare  walsh  contains  9  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  5 
other  parishes;  West  Shelmalier  contains  12  whole 
parishes,  and  part  of  5  other  parishes ;  and  East 
Shelmalier  contains  5  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  3 
other  parishes.  The  towns  and  principal  villages 
are  Ballycanew,  Coolcraney,  and  part  of  Gorey,  in 
the  barony  of  Gorey ;  Riverchapel,  Ballaghkeen, 
Ballinarau'ddagh,  Black  water.  Oilgate,  Ford,  Oulart, 
and  parts  of  Gorey  and  Enniscorthy,  in  the  barony 
«if  Ballaghkeen  ;  Wexford  and  Broadway,  in  the 
barony  of  Forth  ;  Tullvcanna,  Carrick,'  Duncor- 
mack,  and  Kilrnore,  in  the  barony  of  Bargie  j  Feth- 
ard,  Churchtown,  Blade,  Arthurs  town,  Ballyhack, 
Duncannon,  Ramsgrange,  and  Saltmills,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Shelburne ;  New  Ross,  Clonroche,  and  Maud- 
lins, in  the  barotiy  of  Bantry ;  Ferns,  Newtown- 
Barry,  Cloghamon,  Watchhouse,  Camolin,  and  part 
of  Enniscorthy,  in  the  barony  of  Scarewalsh ;  Tagh- 
mon  and  Foxmills,  in  the  barony  of  West  Shelmalier ; 
and  Castle-bridge,  in  the  barony  of  East  Shelmalier. 
—  Dr.  Beaufort,  estimating  the  total  of  parishes  and 
churches  within  the  county  at  respectively  142  and 
42,  assigns  2  parishes  and  1  church  to  the  diocese 
of  Dubl  in,  and  all  the  other  parishes  and  churches 
to  the  diocese  of  Ferns. 

Statiitie$.] — In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford was  380,  of  scholars  18,769,  of  male  scholars 
10,951,  of  female  scholars  7,233,  of  scholars  whose 
sex  was  not  specified  585,  of  scholars  connected  with 
the  Established  church  2,998,  of  scholars  connected 
with  Presbyterian  communities  1,  of  scholnrs  con- 
nected with  other  communities  of  Protestant  dissent- 
ers 29,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic community  15,641,  of  scholars  whose  religious 
connection  was  not  ascertained  103;  and,  according 
to  Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools 
was  380,  of  scholars  19.368,  of  male  scholars  1 1,546, 
of  female  scholars  7,592,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was 
not  specified  230,  of  scholars  connected  with  the 
Established  church  2,912,  of  scholars  connected  with 
Presbyterian  communities  7.  of  scholars  connected 
with  other  communities  of  Protestant  dissenters  40, 
of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity 16,351,  of  scholars  whose  religious  connec- 
tion was  not  ascertained  58.  The  statistics  of  edu- 
cational and  ecclesiastical  matters  for  1834  are  re- 
turned according  to  the  diocesan  divisions,  and  may 
be  closely  estimated  for  Wexford  by  reference  to 
the  article  Ferns  :  which  see.  At  the  close  of  1843, 
the  National  Board  had  in  full  operation  within  the 
county  64  schools,  conducted  by  50  male  and  22  fe- 
male teachers,  attended  by  4,843  mnle  and  3,625 
female  scholars,  and  aided,  during  the  vear,  with 
£654  3s.  4d.  in  salaries,  £59  in  free  stock',  and  £1 1 1 

4s.  8d.  in  school  -  requisites  at  half-price  During 

1843,  the  number  of  persons  committed  on  charges 
of  felony  was  315 ;  the  number  of  cases  before  magis- 
trates and  petty-sessions  was  239 ;  and  the  number 
of  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  under  the  Act 
6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  38,  was  72.  Of  the  per- 
sons committed  on  charges  of  felony,  74  were  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person,  15  with  offence* 
agRinst  property  committed  with  violence,  152  with 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence. 
1  with  a  malicious  offence  against  property,  and  73 
with  offences  not  included  in  these  categories ;  14 
were  sentenced  to  transportation,  161  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment,  12  were  sentenced  to  pay  fines,  1 
was  discharged  on  sureties,  1  received  a  respite  of 
sentence,  1  was  acquitted  as  insane,  62  were  found 
not  guilty  on  trial,  44  had  no  bill  found  against  them, 
and  19  were  not  prosecuted.  On  Jan.  1,  1844,  the 
constabulary  force  consisted  of  1  second-rate  county 
inspector,  I  first-rate  sub-inspector,  4  second-rate 


sub-insoectors.  1  third-rate  sub-insnector.  1  first-ra'e 
head-constable,  8  second-rate  head-constables,  44 
constables,  202  first-rate  sub-constables,  13  second- 
rate  sub-constables,  and  9  mounted  police  ;  and  the 
expense  of  maintaining  that  force  during  1843  was 
£12,335  16s.  1  Ud.  The  head-quarter,  of  the  con- 
stabulary arc  at  Wexford  ;  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  7  districts  and  45  stations  into  which  tbev  are 
distributed,  are  at  Wexford,  Arthurstown,  Tagb- 
mon,  Gorey,  Oulart,  New  Ross,  and  Enniscorthy. 
The  staff  of  the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Wex- 
ford. A  stipendiary  magistrate  is  resident  at  En- 
niscorthy. The  county  gaol  is  at  Wexford  ;  and 
bridewells  are  at  Gorey,  Ersniseortby,  and  New  Ro*>. 
The  assizes  are  held  at  Wexford;  <juarter-se»sior» 
at  Wexford,  Gorey,  Enniscorthy,  and  New  Ross  ; 
and  petty-sessions  at  Bailiestown,  Clonroche,  I>in.- 
cormack,  Enniscorthy,  Gorey,  Killinick,  New  Roas, 
Newtown-Barry,  Oulart,  Tagbmon,  and  Wexford. 
Savings'  banks  are  at  Wexford  and  Gorey  ;  and  loan 
funds  at  Wexford,  Gorey,  New  Ros*.  Boro,  Cloeh- 
amon,  Clonroche,  Enniscorthy,  Kili.-atrick,  Tagb- 
mon, and  Templeudigan.  The  district  lunatic  asy- 
lum, to  which  the  county  is  entitled  to  send  44 
patients,  is  at  Carlow ;  the  county  infirmary  is  at 
Wexford;  workhouses  are  at  Wexford,  Enniscorthy, 
Gorey,  and  New  Ross;  fever-hospitals  are  svt  Ar- 
thurstown, Enniscorthy,  Gorev,  New  Roas,  New- 
town-Barry, Oulart,  and  Wexford ;  and  dispensaries 
are  at  Arthurstown,  Bannow,  Bridgetown,  Broad- 
way, Camolin,  Castle-bridge,  Clongeen,  Clonrocbe, 
Coolgranev,  Cornwall,  Enniscorthy,  Ferns,  Fetbard, 
Foulke  s  Mills,  Gorey,  Killenagb,  New  Ross,  New- 
town-Barry,  Old  Ross,  Oulart,  and  Taghmon.  Tbe 
annual  amount  of  property  valued  for  the  poor-rate 
is  £443,263 ;  and  the  amount  of  grand  jury  present- 
ments, in  1842,  was  £41,263.  Tbe  number  of  houses 
valued  for  the  poor-rate  is  £30.371 ;  and  of  these. 
14,995  are  valued  under  £5, — 5,091,  under  £10. — 
8,040,  under  £15,-1,922,  under  £20,— 1,353.  un- 
der £25,-920,  under  £30  1,084,  under  £40,— 

589,  under  £50,  —and  1,377,  «t  and  above  £50. 
The  county  sent  no  fewer  than  18  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament  ;  or  two  from  the  county  at  large, 
and  two  from  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Wexford.  En- 
niscorthy, Gorey,  New  Ross,  Fetbard,  Bannow, 
Clonmines,  and  Taghmon ;  but  it  sends  only  4  to 
the  imperial  parliament,  or  two  from  the  county  at 
large,  one  from  the  borough  of  Wexford,  and  ot.e 
from  the  borough  of  New  Ross.  Constituency  of 
the  county  at  large,  in  1841,  1,739;  of  whom  256 
were  £50  freeholders,  105  were  £20  freeholders, 
1,229  were  £10  freeholders,  23  were  £20  rent- 
chargers,  8  were  £20  leaseholders,  and  118  were 
£10  leaseholders. 

Pop.,  in  1831,  182,713.  Males,  87,995;  femalei«. 
94.718 ;  families,  32,856.  Inhabited  houses,  29,923 ; 
uninhabited  complete  houses,  790 ;  houses  in  the 
course  of  erection,  529.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  21,465;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 

6,155;  in  other  pursuits,  5,236  Pop.,  in  1841, 

202,033.  Males,  97,918;  females,  104.115;  fami- 
lies, 36,594,  Inhabited  houses,  33,507  ;  uninhab- 
ited complete  houses,  1,108;  houses  in  the  course 
of  erection,  103.  First-class  inhabited  houses,  1 ,226 ; 
second-class,  9,165;  third-class,  15,199;  fourth- 
class,  7,917.  Families  residing  in  first-class  house*. 
1,413;  in  second-class  houses,  10,61 1 ;  in  third-cla»» 
bouses,  16,165;  in  fourth-class  houses,  8,405.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  24,664;  in  manu- 
factures  and  trade,  8,147  :  in  other  pursuits,  3,783. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 985 ;  on  the  directum  of  labour,  13,391  ;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  21,048;  on  means  not  spe- 
cified, 1,170.    Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  afi 
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who  ministered  to  food,  41,861  ;  to  clothing,  4,139; 
to  lodging.  5,844 ;  to  health,  95 ;  to  charity,  2 ;  to 
justice,  483;  to  education,  347;  to  religion,  188; 
unclassified,  4,291  ;  without  any  specified  occupa- 
tions, 5,(504.  Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age 
who  ministered  to  food,  7,785;  to  clothing,  10,966; 
to  lodging.  109;  to  health,  134;  to  justice,  2;  to 
education,  162  ;  to  religion,  25;  unclawined,  9.030; 
without  any  specified  occupation-..  41,561.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
37,640;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  16.110;  who 


could  neither  read  nor  write,  32,101.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
22.037  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  28,872 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  41,423.  Males  above 
4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  9,238 ;  at- 
tending superior  schools,  554.  Females  above  4 
years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  6,320 ;  at- 
tending  superior  schools,  258.  Per-centage  of  males 
at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried.  46  ;  mar- 
ried, 49;  widowed,  5.  Per-centage  of  females  at 
and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  43 ;  married, 
45;  widowed,  12.  Physicians,  38;  surgeons,  28; 
dentist,  )  ;  apothecaries,  29;  midwives,  32;  nurse- 
tenders,  101;  inspector  of  weights,  I;  barristers,  8; 
attorneys,  19;  clerk  of  the  peace,  1 ;  excise  officers, 
144;  bailiffs,  S3;  gaol-keepers,  10;  public  notarv, 
1  ;  coroner,  1 ;  law-clerks,  8 ;  school-teachers,  285 
males  and  116  females;  ushers  and  tutors,  53  males 
and  11  females;  governesses,  34;  teachers  of  dancing, 
4  males  and  1  female ;  teachers  of  music,  4 ;  teacher 
of  fencing,  1 ;  clergymen  of  the  Established  church, 
44 ;  Methodist  ministers,  3 ;  Presbyterian  ministers, 
4 ;  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  72 ;  ministers  of  re- 
ligion whose  denominational  connection  was  not  spe- 
cified, 52;  nuns,  16 ;  sextons.  7  male*  and  9  females; 
parish-clerks,  4  ;  scripture-readers,  2. 

Antiquities.  J— Numerous  remains  of  ecclesiastical 
and  military  structures  occur  throughout  the  county 
of  Wexford,  particularly  on  the  sea-board  ;  and  some 
of  the  latter  class  are  extremely  curious,  on  account 
of  their  presenting  the  earliest  examples  of  the  cas- 
tellated buildings  erected  by  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
Ireland.  Raths  are  numerous;  but,  in  most  in- 
stances, small.  Not  a  vestige  exists  of  any  pillar- 
tower.  The  most  interesting  ruins  and  fragments, 
whether  for  peculiarity  of  character  or  artistic  ex- 
cellence of  feature,  are  the  abbey  of  Dunbrody,  the 
abbey  of  New  Ross,  the  tower  of  Hook,  the  abbey 
of  Tintem,  the  Seven  Castles  of  Clonmines,  the 
church  and  other  vestiges  of  Bannow,  the  fifty-nine 
extant  old  castles  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and 
Bargie,  the  abbey  of  Selsker,  the  castle  of  Carrirk, 
and  the  abbey  and  castle  of  Ferns.  '«  The  county 
of  Wexford,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Irish  Penny 
Magazine,  "  is  classic  ground  to  the  readers  of  Irish 
history.  On  every  hand  are  to  be  seen  those  strong- 
holds of  other  days,  built  by  tbe  first  English  adven- 
turers, the  better  to  shelter  themselves  against  tbe 
sudden  and  impetuous  attacks  of  the  native  chief- 
tains, who  seldom  gave  much  rest  to  their  strange 
invaders.  Though  grey  with  the  hoar  of  seven 
centuries,  during  a  long  period  of  which  they  had 
been  exposed  to  '  the  war  of  element*,'  unrepaired 
and  unprotected,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  perfect 
most  of  those  structures  seem.  In  some  of  them  that 
1  have  examined,  the  walls  appeared  to  be  nearly  as 
sound  as  if  built  but  a  few  years,  giving  another 
proof,  if  any  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  extraordi- 
nary durability  of  Gothic  masonry.  But  they  are 
now  beginning  fast  to  disappear;  some  being  milled 
down  for  their  materials,— others  deprived  of  their 
fairest  ornaments  to  help  the  construction  of  build- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  not  anticipat- 
ing too  much  to  say,  that  perhaps,  in  the  course  of 


forty  or  fifty  years,  from  the  emigration  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  the  dilapidation  of  their  castles, 
every  vestige  of  the  chivalrous  and  gallant  Normans 
will  have  disappeared  from  the  county  of  Wexford." 
— The  old  monastic  institutions  within  tbe  county, 
whether  certain  or  doubtful,  and  whether  surviving 
in  ruin  or  totally  extinct,  were  six  abbeys  of  regu- 
lar Augustinian  canons,  at  Druim-Chaoin-Cellaigh, 
Cam r oss,  Magbere  -  Nuidhe,  Fien-Magb,  Disart- 
Cbeanan,  and  Ross  -  MacTreom,  alleged  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Abban ;  a 
seventh  abbey  of  the  same  order,  at  Achadalla, 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  in  the  5th  century  by 
St.  Finian ;  an  eighth  abbey  of  tbe  same  order, 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century  by 
St.  Munnu  ;  a  ninth  abbey  of  the  same  order,  on 
Beg- Erin,  in  Wexford  Harbour,  alleged  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  5th  century  by  St.  Ibar ;  a  tenth 
abbey  of  the  same  order  at  Cluain-.More,  alleged  .to 
have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Edon 
or  Maedoe  ;  an  eleventh  abbey  of  the  same  order  at 
Seanbotha,  alleged  to  have  been  patronized  in  the 
6th  century  by  Col  man  O'Fiachrach ;  a  twelfth  abbey 
of  the  same  order  at  Inver-Dagan,  alleged  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Dagan ;  a  thirteenth 
abbey  of  the  same  order  at  Selsker,  founded  in  the 
12th  century  either  by  the  Ostmen  or  by  the  family  of 
Parodies,  and  granted,  at  the  general  dissolution,  to 
John  Parker ;  a  fourteenth  abbey  of  the  same  order 
at  Dune,  founded  before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
by  the  Ostmen  ;  a  fifteenth  abbey  of  the  same  order 
at  Ferns,  founded  about  the  year  115R,  by  Dermod 
MacMurrough,  king  of  Leinster,  and  granted,  at  the 
general  dissolution,  to  Sir  K.  Masterson;  a  sixteenth 
abbey  of  tbe  same  order  at  Ferns,  alleged  to  have 
been  founded  in  tbe  6th  century  by  St.  .Edan,  Edon, 
or  Maedoe,  and  to  have  been  made  tbe  seat  of  the 
diocese  of  Ferns ;  at)  establishment  of  Knights 
Hospitallers,  at  Wexford,  founded  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, by  William  Maresebal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
possessing  the  rank  of  the  grand  commandery  of  the 
order  in  Ireland,  up  to  the  period  when  they  ac- 
quired the  property  of  the  Knights- Templars ;  a 
second  establishment  of  Knights-Hospitallers,  at 
Kilclogan,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the 
O'Mores,  and  granted,  at  the  general  dissolution,  to 
Sir  Adam  LoftiiH;a  third  establishment  of  Knights- 
Hospitallers,  at  Ballybeuk,  near  and  subordinate  to 
Kilclogan,  granted,  at  the  general  dissolution,  to 
William  Keating ;  a  Benedictine  abbey,  designated 
De  Vividi  Rupe.  at  Glassrarriek,  founded  in  the 
14th  century  by  Griffith  Conden,  David  Rocbe,  and 
others,  and  partly  granted,  at  the  general  dissolu- 
tion, to  Richard,"  First  Earl  of  Cork  ;  a  Cistercian 
■bbev  at  Dunbrody,  founded  in  1 182,  by  Henry  dc 
Montcmarisco.  and  granted,  at  the  general  dissolu- 
tion, to  Sir  Osb  Itchinghara ;  a  second  Cistercian 
abbey  at  Tintem,  founded  in  1200,  by  William 
Mareschal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  granted,  at  the 
general  dissolution,  to  Adam  Colclough  ;  a  monas- 
tery of  friars  minors  at  Wexford,  founded  in  the  13th 
century,  and  granted,  at  the  general  dissolution,  to 
Paul  Turner  and  James  Devereux  ;  a  second  mon- 
astery of  friars  minors  at  Ross,  founded  in  tbe  13th 
century  by  Sir  John  Devereux,  and  granted,  at  the 
general  dissolution,  to  the  Earl  of  Orroond ;  an 
Observantine  friary,  at  Enniscorthy,  founded  in 
1460,  by  Donald  Fuscus  Cavanagh,  and  granted,  at 
the  general  dissolution,  to  John  T  ravers;  an  Augus- 
tinian friary  at  Clonin,  founded  by  the  Cavanagh*, 
and  granted,  at  the  general  dissolution,  to  John 
Parker  ;  a  second  A*ugustinian  friary  at  Ross, 
founded  in  the  14(h  century,  and  granted,  at  the 
general  dissolution,  to  Richard  Butler ;  and  a  Car- 
melite friary,  at  Little  Horton,  founded  in  the  14th 
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century  by  the  family  of  Furlongs,  and  granted,  at 
tbe  general  dissolution,  to  Sir  John  Del  vies. 

.Malar*.]— The  Danes,  previous  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period,  held  similar  possession  of  the  county 
of  Wexford,  to  that  whieh  they  held  of  the  counties 
of  Waterford  and  Dublin.  Wexford  Harbour  was 
one  of  the  four  principal  stations  which  the  Danes 
used  for  their  fleets,  and  one  of  the  fiords  or  havens 
to  which  they  gave  permanent  designations.  The 
name  Wexford  is  thus  a  corruption  of  the  Danish 
Wess-Fiord,  signifying  West-Haven.  The  little 
adventurous  advanced  body  of  the  army  of  tbe 
Anglo-Norman  invasion,  under  Robert  Fitzstephen, 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and  Hugh  de  Montmorency, 
landed  at  Bagenbon-Head  near  tbe  south-western 
extremity  of  the  county ;  tbey  performed,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  headland,  the  first  move  in  the  great 
work  of  conquering  Ireland  ;  and  they  speedily  after- 
wards took  possession  of  the  town  of  Weaford,  and 
of  most  of  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  the 
county.  See  Bagkxbon  and  Watkhforo.  Der- 
mod  MacMurrough,  king  of  Leinster,  who  invited 
and  aided  the  Anglo  -  Norman  invasion,  had  pre- 
viously the  seat  of  his  court  and  government  at 
Febms:  which  see.  Tbe  barony  of  Bargie  was 
granted  by  MacMurrough  to  Hugh  de  Montmorency ; 
and  the  barony  of  Forth,  including  the  town  'of 
Wexford,  to  Robert  Fitzstephen.  The  former  grant 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  II.  ,  but  the  latter  was 
revoked ;  and  the  various  districts  of  the  county, 
inclusive  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  were  made  a  chief 
part  of  the  palatinate  of  Leinster,  which  Henry  II. 
assigned  to  Earl  Strongbow.  This  palatinate  passed 
by  marriage  to  William,  Earl  Mareschal;  and,  at  hia 
death,  it  was  portioned  among  his  five  daughters, 
and  the  Wexford  district  fell  to  his  second  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Warren  de  Moun tchency .  Part  of  the  ter- 
ritory now  constituting  the  county,  was  afterwards 
seized  by  the  Kavanaghs,  the  descendants  of  Dermod 
MacMurrough,  quondam  king  of  Leinster.  In  1210, 
t  he  whole  territory  was  erected  into  a  county  by  King 
John,  but  the  lordship  having  afterwards  descended 


to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  one  portion  of  it,  called 
the  Liberty,  was  governed  by  officers  and  nominees 
of  the  Earl,  while  the  remaining  portion,  called  the 
Cross,  was  governed  by  the  officers  and  nominees  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  16th  century,  the  Earl's  portion 
became  vested  in  the  Crown  under  a  statute  which 
was  enacted  respecting  absentees ;  and,  thenceforth, 
the  whole  territory  resumed  its  character  of  a 
sheriffdom  or  county. 

Between  tbe  events  of  the  Anglo-Norman  inva- 
sion, and  those  of  comparatively  recent  times,  only 
two  occurrences  of  great  note  figure  in  the  county's 
history ;  and  these  are  noticed  as  follows  by  a  writer 
already  quoted .— "  The  men  of  Wexford  have  been 
always  remarkable  in  bygone  times  for  their  bravery. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  irritated  by  the  con- 
duct of  their  new  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  under  the  command  of 
young  Arthur  O'Cavanagh,  a  native  chief,  attacked, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle,  routed  all  the  English 
generals,  and  reduced  the  pale  to  the  verge  of  de- 
struction. At  length  the  king  himself  hastened  over 
with  an  army  composed  of  30,000  archers,  and  4,000 
men-at-arms,  to  take  the  field,  but  he  too  was  foiled, 
and  finally  beaten  by  his  youthful  antagonist.  The 
settlers,  thus  left  at  the  merry  of  the  conqueror, 
were  glad  to  purchase  safety  by  an  annual  tribute 
(known  by  the  name  of  Black  Rent),  which  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Were  it  not  for  this  gallant  leader,  the  hapless 
monarch  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  easily  sub- 
dued his  enemies  in  the  sister  country ;  as  the  army 
destined  to  act  against  the  Irish,  with  tbe  discom- 


fited remains  of  which  only  he  returned  to  hi*  do- 
minions, was  of  a  number  sufficient  to  place  him 


above  all  danger;  in  which  case  England  would 
have  been  spared  the  desolating  ware  of  the  rival 
Roses,  which  afterwards,  for  so  long  a  period,  crim- 
soned her  fairest  fields  with  the  blood  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  her  chivalry.  Here  also  Cromwell,  wbo, 
on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found  her  sons  engaged  in 
cutting  each  other  s  throats  with  the  same  blind  fur* 
whieh  has  so  often  rendered  her  energies  of  no  avail, 
and  enabled  the  common  enemy  to  strike  her  down 
with  a  rod  of  straw,  met  with  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined opposition.  So  fierce  indeed  was  the  resist- 
ance, tbat,  when  it  was  finally  overpowered,  and 
the  country  overrun  wy  tne  irikinciuic  i.uiaiK  ?■  oi  t 
army,  he  dispossessed  all  the  descendants  of  tbe  old 
Anglo-Norman  proprietors,  long  since  become  *  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves,'  wbo  thus,  after  a 
possession  of  five  hundred  years,  had  to  give  plan 
to  the  Barebones  and  Holdenoughs  of  that  fortuuate 
leader,  amongst  whom  the  lands  were  divided,  and 
in  the  possession  of  whose  descendants  they  still 
remain." 

In  1774,  the  count v  was  disturbed  by  tbe  illegal 
associations  called  Wuiteboys;  in  1793,  it  was  Kguni 
disturbed  by  the  illegal  associations  called  the  De- 
fenders; and  in  1798,  it  acquired  permanent  and 
most  painful  notoriety  as  the  scene  of  tbe  busiest  and 
worst  acts  of  the  rebellion.  "  Tbe  county  of  Wex- 
ford," says  the  Rev.  James  Gordon,  rector  of  Kil- 
legney  in  this  county,  and  author  of  a  well  known 
history  of  Ireland,  "  had  not  been  otherwise  than 
very  imperfectly  organized,  and  many  of  its  Catholic 
inhabitants  had  addressed  the  Lord-lieutenant  through 
Earl  Mountnorris,  protesting  their  loyalty,  and  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  arm,  if  permitted,  in  defence  of 
government,  when  occasion  should  occur.  With  ex- 
ception of  its  yeomen  and  their  supplement axies. 
about  £00  only  of  the  royal  army  had  been  stationed 
in  this  large  and  populous  county.  These  were  ill- 
commanded,  disorderly,  and  insolent;  more  fitted  to 
excite  than  to  suppress  tbe  spirit  of  rebellion.  Less 
obedient  than  formidable  to  their  officers,  mum  of 
tbe  yeomen  acted  in  like  manner  ;  while  some  petty 
men,  who  could  only  by  violence  raise  themselves 
into  notice,  took  advantage  of  unhappy  times,  in  tbe 
suspension  of  civil  government,  to  treat  with  cruel 
indignity  objects  incapable  of  resistance  or  redress. 
The  rumours  of  the  pitched  cap,  of  the  miseries  of 
imprisonment,  of  the  house-burnings,  the  strangling*, 
and  the  lash,  had  excited  horrible  apprehensions  in 
the  people ;  and  when  these  began  to  he  exercised  on 
themselves,  their 

Whether  the  resolution  to  rebel  bad  not  1 
terminate,  v  fixed  as  to  be  preventable  by  no  other 
means  than  force,  I  pretend  not  to  judge;  hut  my 
opinion  is  fully  decided,  that  no  insurrection  would 
have  been  attempted,  if  tbe  military  command,  with 
t  force,  bad  been  held  by  an  officer  who 
ve  enforced  a  salutary  discipline  among  bis 
troops,  and  exercised  martial  law  with  strict  impar- 
tiality.   The  floggings  were  comparatively  neither 
numerous  nor  severe,  and  had  not  become  universal. 
None  had  been  inflicted  in  the  town  of  Wexford, 
nor  in  the  neighbouring  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bar- 
gie ;  and  in  these  baronies  no  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted when  insurrection  took  place.     But  other 
outrages,  who?e  extension  was  dreaded,  were  exer- 
cised by  men  unauthorized,  yet  not  restrained;  at 
the  well-inclined  feared,  each,  by  interference,  to 
draw  insult  on  himself.     Wanton  cruelties  were 
committed  on  tbe  prisoners  in  Gorey,  quite  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  humane  officer.  Lieutenant 
Swayne,  who  commanded  there,  and  of  a  nobleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  remarkable  for  lenity  and 
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other  amiable  qualities,  to  whom  the  facts  were  pal- 
liated or  not*  made  known.    Whatever  may  have 
been  the-immediate  cause,  the  standard  of  rebellion 
was  hoisted  in  the  night  of  the  26th  of  May,  by  John 
Murphy,  coadjutor  or  curate  to  the  parish  priest  of 
Boulavogue,  a  man  of  shallow  intellect,  fanatical, 
and  ferocious.    Instantly,  on  intelligence  of  a  noc- 
turnal assembly,  Thomas  Bookey,  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Camolln  cavalry,  proceeded  against  it  with  a 
part  of  his  troop.    To  hi*  summons  for  surrender, 
he  received  from  Murphy  this  answer  of  defiance,— 
'  Come  on,  you.  heretic  dog and,  unsupported  by 
his  men,  be  fell  a  victim  to  his  courage,  slain  on  the 
spot  with  one  of  his  associates.    The  conflagration 
of  Bis  houso,  distant  seven  mile*  from  Gorey,  served 
to  heighten  the  alarm  which  on  every  side  spread 
with  rapidity.   The  commotion  was  sudden,  violent, 
and  extensive.    In  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  Whit -Sunday,  the  27th,  two  bodies-  of  armed 
men  appeared  on  the  hills  of  Oulart  and  Kitthomas, 
the  former  10  miles  to  the  north  of 'Wexford,  the 
latter  9  to  the  west  of  Gorey,  an  inferior  ridge  of 
Slieve-Byee  mountain.     Their  numbers  were  fast 
increasing,  from  reports,  too  well  founded,,  of  men 
shot  on  the  roads,  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  even  in 
their  houses,  unarmed  and  unoffending,  by  straggling 
parties  of  yeomen.    To  dislodge,  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  disperse  the  two  armed  mobs,  each  of  which 
\ra»a  confused  multitude  of  both  sexes,  two  bodies 
of  royal  troops  advanced  from  different  quarters  with 
very  different  success.   The  insurgents  on  Kilthomas 
hill  fled  in  a  panic,  after  some  distant  vollies  of  mus- 
ketry-, from  between  200  and  900  of  yeomen  from 
Came  w,  whom  they  might  have  surrounded  and  put 
to  slaughter.    The  yeomen  killed  about  150  in  the 
pursuit;  and  in  a  march  of  7  miles,  burnt  100  cabins 
and  2  Roman  Catholic  chapels.    The  event  was  difc- 
ferent  at  Oulart,  where  Murphy  commanded.  Here, 
from  a  chosen  detachment,  from  Wexford,  of  the 
North  Cork  militia,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Foote, 
the  rebels  at  first  ftud  with  precipitation,  and  were 
pursued  at  foil  speed  up  the  bill.    But  when  their 
pursuers  had  arrived  near  the  summit,  in  confusion 
and  almost  breathless,  about  900,  rallied  by  their 
sacerdotal-  commander,,  made  so  furious,  close,  and 
sudden  an  onset  with  their  pikes,  that,  with  the  loss 
of  only  S  killed  and  6  wounded  on  their  side,  they 
slew  the  whole  detachment  except  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  a  serjeant,  and  3>  privates.    While  the  coun- 
try exhibited  a  miserable  scene  of  commotion,  houses 
in  flames,  and  families  flying  on  all  sides  for  asylum, 
the  loyalists  to  the  towns,  others  to  the  hills*  the 
bands  of  Murphy,  flushed  with  success,  marched 
from  Oulart,  in  the  morning  of  the  28tb,  with  per- 
petually increasing  numbers,  to  Camolin.   Here  they 
found  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  which  had,  at  an  un- 
lucky moment,  been  sent  by  Earl  Mountnorris  for 
his  yeomen's  use.    Proceeding  to  Ferns,  and  follow- 
ing the  fugitive  loyalists  thence  to  Enniseorthy,  they 
appeared  before  the  latter  at  one  o'olock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, in  number  about  7,000,  of  whom  about  BOO 
were  armed  with  guns.    After  a  brave  but  fruitless 
attempt  to  detent  the  rebels  in  the  field,  the  garri- 
sar  300,  mostly  yeomen  and  volun- 
into  the  town,  as  they  would  have 
otherwise  been  surrounded.    The  town,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Slanoy,  was,  in  the  course  of  a 
fierce  but  irregular  combat,  almost  encompassed  by  J 
the  assailants,  numbers  of  whom  crossed  the  riven, 
wading  to  the  neck;  and  was  at  length. rendered  un- 
tenable by  a  conflagration  of  houses,  which  is  said  to 
hare  been  begun  by  disaffected  inhabitants  who  fired 
their  own  dwellings."    The  burning  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  town  are  noticed  in  the  article  Ewnis- 
cobtht  [which  see];  and  the  appalling  scenes  which 


followed  at  Wexford  and  ita  vicinity,  and'  which 
speedily  issued  in  the  capture  of  that  town,  and  in 
horrors  of  carnage  and  human  butchery,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Wexford  (Town  of). 

"  The  insurrection  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  whioh 
bad  at  first  arisen  in  the  middle  parts,  in  a  line  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west,"  continues  Mr.  Gordon* 
"  had  now,  by  the  capture  of  the  capital  town,  in- 
volved the  southern.    In  the  northern,  about  Gorey.. 
no  rebels  appeared  in  arms,  but  the  loyalists  were  so, 
terrified  that  they  fled  in  a  body,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  Arklow,  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  ofi 
May.    Gorey  was  for  some  time  in  a  singular  condi- 
tion.     Abandoned  by  the  Protestants,  while  the 
Catholics  remained  close  within  their  houses,,  it 
seemed  a  solitude ;  and  tilled  with  great  quantities- 
of  goods,  brought  thither  by  fugitives  who  had  ex- 
pected a  kind  of  siege,  it  presented  a  tempting  ob- 
ject of  depredation.    An  army  of  women  assembled, 
for  this  purpose,  but  suddenly  dispersed  on  false  in- 
formation that  a  Welsh  regiment  of  cavalry  was  ap- 
proaching.   As  their  part  of  the  country  remained 
still  unmolested,  most  of  the  Protestants  returned  to 
Gorey  within  three  days,  where  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  surprised,  as  a  body  of  about  1;000  rebels, 
was  approaching  within  4  miles  on  the  1st  of  June ;. 
but  these  were  defeated  the  same  day  by  a  smajl 
band  of  yeomen  and  militia,  under  Lieutenant  El- 
liot of  the  Antrim  regiment,,  and  a  respite  gained  o£  * 
two  or  three  days  more.    On  the  1st  of  June,  also* 
about  4,000  insurgents,  led  by  several  chiefs,  among 
whom  was  a  priest  named  Kern,  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary stature,  strength,  and  ferocity,  proceeded  in 
two  columns  from  Vinegar  Hill  along  both  the  banks 
of  the  Slaney,  on  the  western  of  which  lies  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  Bunclody,  lately  called  Xewtown- 
Barry,  the  object  of  attack.    They  entered  the  town 
without  opposition,  as  the  garrison,  consisting  of 500* 
under  Colonel  Lestrange  of  the  King's  county  regi- 
ment, immediately  retreated..   Engaged  in  plunder, 
and  intoxication,  this  confused  and  unruly  rabble  was. 
unexpectedly  assailed,  and  routed  with  slaughter,  by 
the  garrison,  which,  after  a  mile's  retreat,  had  been 
led  back  to  the  charge,  at  the  instance  of  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Westenra,  who  regarded  flight  as  inglo- 
rious, when  a  few  brave  loyalists  bad  still  remained 
posted  in  some  houses,  with  a  desperate  resolution 
of  defence.  A  victory  at  Bunclody  might  have  opened, 
for  the  rebels  a  way  into  the  county  of  Carlo w,  and. 
might  there  have  excited  a  dangerous  insurrection  ; 
but  the  two  main  bodies  of  their  force  were  directed, 
to  two  other  points,  Ross  and  Gorey.    Success  at 
the  former  would  lay  open  to  their  arms  the  counties, 
of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  w  here  thousands  were- 
expected  to  join  them ;  by  the  latter  they  might  force 
a  passage  even  to  the  capital.    While  a  vast  number 
was  assembling  under  a  priest  named  Philip  Roche* 
on  the  hill  of  Corrigrua,.  7  miles  from  Gorey,  the 
loyalists  of  this  town  were  filled  with  joy  at  the 
anxiously  expected  arrival  of  an  army  under  General 
Loftus.  and  Colonel  Walpole,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
These  leaders  marched,  on  the  following  day,  with 
L.500  men,  in  two  divisions*  by  different  roads,  with 
a  design  to  attack,  in  co-operation  with  troops  from, 
other  quarters,  the  post  of  Corrigrua,    But  Roche 
hail  received  intelligence  of  their  scheme ;  and,  quit- 
ting his  post,  proceeded  with  his  whole  force,  per- 
haps between  10,000  and  20,000  in  number,  directly 
toward  Gorey,  meeting  half-way  Walpole 's  division 
alone.    The  conduct  of  Roche,  in  this  instance,  re- 
sembles that  of  a  man  incomparably  superior*  the 
great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who,  when  his  camp  wo* 
to  be  attacked  by  several  armies  at  once  from 'dif- 
ferent quarters,  at  Leibnitz*  in  IfttiO,  abandoned 
silently  bis  station  in  the  night,  met  and  defeated 
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one  of  the  armies,  and  thus  was  completely  extri- 
cated from  circumstances  of  extreme  peril.  The 
motions  at  Corrigrua  could  not  be  so  silent.  A 
zealous  Protestant,  Thomas  Dowling,  a  farmer,  had 
got  intelligence,  and  had  galloped  full  speed  to  Gorey 
to  apprize  the  royal  party ;  but  not  only  was  his  ac- 
count rejected  with  scorn,  he  even  found  himself  in 
danger  of  imprisonment,  if  not  of  death,  and  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  in  silence  from  the  town.  Wal- 
pole,  less  attentive  to  tactics  than  the  decorations 
for  his  person,  marched  with  vain  confidence,  with- 
out scouts  or  flanking  parties,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  enemy  till  they  appeared  advancing  upon  him 
within  a  few  yards  distance  at  a  place  called  Tub- 
bcrneering,  near  the  church  and  hamlet  of  Clough. 
His  troops  were  instantly  thrown  into  confusion  by 
a  tremendous  fire ;  and,  while  with  personal  bravery, 
he  attempted  to  arrange  them,  he  received  a  ball 
through  the  brain.  They  fled  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order, leaving  their  artillery,  which  consisted  of 
three  pieces,  in  the  hands  of  the  foe,  and  stopped 
not  till  they  arrived  at  Arklow,  thirteen  miles  dis- 
tant. Their  loss  appears  to  have  been  about  forty, 
besides  that  a  detachment  of  seventy  grenadiers  from 
the  army  of  Loftus,  sent  to  their  assistance,  were  sur- 
rounded at  Clough,  and  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Loftus,  proceeding  in  a  road  nearly  parallel,  unable 
to  bring  his  artillery  across  the  fields,  and  imagining 
Walpole  victorious,  made  a  circuitous  march,  and 
knew  not  the  event  until  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
action.  Following  thence  the  rebels  toward  Gorey, 
he  found  them  posted  on  the  hill,  at  whose  foot  the 
town  lies.  They  fired  on  his  troops  with  the  cap- 
tured artillery  which  they  had  drawn  to  the  top ; 
and  as  he  could  neither  attack  their  post,  nor  at- 
tempt to  pass  by  it  to  Arklow,  with  probability  of 
success,  he  retreated  to  Carnew.  and  thence  to 
Tullow  in  the  county  of  Carlow."  On  the  same 
day,  June  4,  the  chief  division  of  the  rebel  forces 
changed  their  position  from  Carrickburn-hill  to  Cor- 
bet-hill ;  and  on  the  next  day,  they  made  their  cele- 
brated attack  on  New  Ross,  and  perpetrated  the 
memorable  massacre  of  Scullabogue.  See  Rosa 
(New),  and  Scullaboock. 

On  June  6,  the  rebel  troops  reoccupied  their  post 
of  Carrickburn  ;  and  after  a  rest  of  two  days,  they 
removed  to  Slieve-Kieltcr,  3±  miles  south  of  New 
Ross,  probably  with  the  design  of  intercepting  the 
navigation  between  that  town  and  Waterford  and 
Duncannon.  They  failed  in  their  engagements 
with  gun -boats,"  says  Gordon,  "  but  captured  some 
small  vessels,  in  one  of  which  was  a  packet.  Here, 
by  a  tumultuous  election,  they  chose  for  chief  gen- 
eral Philip  Roche,  the  priest,  who  had  returned 
from  Gorey  after  his  victory  at  Clough ;  a  man  of 
great  stature  and  boisterous  manners,  not  ill  adapted 
to  govern  by  influence  the  disorderly  bands  among 
whom  he  acted.  Remaining  three  days  only  in  this 
station,  Roche  took  post  on  the  hill  of  Lack  en, 
within  two  miles  of  Ross,  where  his  army  formed  a 
less  irregular  encampment  than  usual,  many  tents 
being  erected  for  the  lodgment  of  the  officers. 
Except  a  fruitless  attempt  of  a  detachment  sent  to 
Born-  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition,  the  insur- 
gents lay  here  inactive,  regaling  themselves  on  the 
liquors  and  cattle  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
parts  ;  and  so  negligent  of  their  safety,  that,  in  any 
night  after  the  two  first,  they  might  hare  been 
easily  surprised  and  routed  by  a  detachment  from 
the  adjacent  garrison.  Their  associates  at  Gorey 
had  also  remained  some  days  without  enterprise, 
after  the  defeat  of  Walpole's  troopB,  and  the  retreat 
of  Loftus,  wasting  their  time  in  the  burning  of 
Carnew,  the  trials  of  prisoners  for  Orangeism.  and 
the  plundering  of  houses.    At  length  asseml 


at  Gorey  on  the  9th  of  June,  they  advanced  north- 
ward to  form  a  junction  with  a  body  of  insurgents  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  for  the  attack  of  Arklow, 
a  post  which  they  might  have  seized  without  o; >- 
sition  at  any  time  before  the  very  day  of  the  attempt. 
Here  the  loyalists  who  had  retreated  from  the  county 
of  Wexford,  had  been  ordered  to  surrender  * 


arms  at  the  barrack,  with  promise  of  restoration  ; 
but  these  arms,  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Clough, 
were  formed  into  a  pile  and  burned,  to  prevent,  as  was 
alleged,  their  becoming  a  prey  to  the  rebel*."  B'jt 
immediately  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  rebels,  a 
royal  force  arrived  at  Arklow,  sufficiently  strong  and 
spirited  to  give  them  a  warm  reception;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  attack  upon  the  town  was  converted 
into  a  severe  and  disastrous  battle,  which  issued  in 
the  death  of  the  priest  Murphy,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  rebel  army.    See  Abklow! 

The  insurgents  of  the  county  of  Wexford  were 
soon  the  only  bodies  of  the  Irish  rebels  who  con. 
tinned  in  arms ;  and,  after  the  repulses  which  they 
sustained  at  New  Ross  and  Arklow,  they  were 
obliged  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  could  aim 
at  no  higher  object  than  to  maintain  some  posts  till 
tbey  should  receive  succours  from  France.  Yet 
"  some  in  the  meantime  among  them  seemed  re- 
solved to  annoy  their  opponents  where  opportunities 
occurred.    Their  chief  force  about  Gorev,  marching 
to  Mount  -  Pleasant,  in  the  county  at  Wicklow, 
burned  the  little  town  of  Tinnehely  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and  put  to  death  some  Protestants  as  Orange- 
men.   Many  more  would  have  suffered  on  that  im- 
putation, if  they  had  not  been  saved  by  the  humane 
interposition  of  Mrs.  Maher,  a  Catholic  lady.  The 
surprisal  of  Hacketstown,  their  next  object  of  attack 
on  the  eighteenth,  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Dundas  with  an  army,  who,  leaving  a-  a 
garrison  in  this  town  the  yeomen  of  Tinnehely. 
stvled  the  True-Blues,  pursued  the  rebels  to  Tin- 
nehely, and  thence  to  Kilcavan-hill.   Here  a  junction 
was  formed  with  the  troops  of  Loftus  from  Tullow. 
and  an  attack  seemed  to  be  intended  against  thi* 
post ;  but  after  a  cannonade,  with  little  execution  on 
either  side,  and  tremendous  shouts  of  defiance  from 
the  rebels,  with  their  hats  raised  on  pikes  according 
to  their  constant  practice,  the  royal  army  retired. 
In  the  same  night,  the  20tb  of  June,  the  insurgents 
abandoned  the  post,  and.  under  Garret  Byrne  of 
Ballymanus,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  retreated  to  Vinegar-hill,  which  was  be- 
come the  prime  station  of  the  rebel  force.    To  sur- 
round this  post  on  all  sides  at  once,  was  the  plan  of 
Lake,  the  chief  commander,  and  several  armies 
moved  from  different  quarters  for  this  purpose. 
Dundas,  Dull",  and  Loftus,  from  the  vicinity  of  Kil- 
cavan,  followed  the  march  of  Garret  Byrne;  Eustace 
and  Johnson  advanced  from  Ross;  and  Need  ham 
from  Arklow  and  Gorey.    After  its  victorious  de- 
fence of  Arklow.  the  royal  army  there  bad  continued 
some  time  closely  in  its  quarters,  sending  patrols  with 
great  caution  on  the  road  toward  Gorey.  The  coun- 
try about  the  latter  was  in  a  few  days  evacuated 
by  the  rebels,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  many  loyalist 
families,  who.  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  defeat 
of  Walpole,  bad  been  prevented  from  escaping,  and 
on  whom  the  enemy  had  been  living  at  free  quarter. 
Needham  s  forces  marched  from  Arklow  on  the  19th 
of  June,  and  from  Gorey  on  the  20th,  toward  Vine- 
gar-hill.   The  movement  of  the  army  from  Rosa  was 
a  kind  of  surprise  to  the  bands  of  Philip  Roche  ami 
Lackan,  who  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving 
their  tents  behind,  with  great  quantities  of  plunder. 
They  might  have  been  pursued  with  slaughter,  if 
Roche  had  not  practised  stratagems.    He  distn- 
of  horsemen  with  bankers  displayed, 
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as  it  were  in  defiance,  which  gave  the  appearance  o" 
•  force  prepared  for  battle,  and  intimidated  the  royal 
troops  from  sudden  onset,  while  his  infantry  were 
retreating  at  full  speed.  Himself  was  the  hindmost 
in  flight  from  the  hill.  He  overtook  his  infantry, 
and  murched  to  the  post  of  Three-Rocks,  without 
loss  of  a  man."  The  attack  on  Vinegar-hill  was 
made  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  issued  in  the  capture 
of  the  position,  and  the  overthrow  of  its  rebel  occu- 
See  VnrscAR-HiLL. 


On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  June,  when  General 
Moore,  at  the  head  of  about  1,200  men,  was  on  bis 
march  toward  Vinegar- hill,  he  was  intercepted  at 
GoflTa  Bridge,  near  the  church  of  Horetown,  by 
Philip  Roche,  at  the  head  of  an  armv  of  5,000  or 
6,000  from  Three-Kocks.  "  The  forces  of  Moore 
in  loose  array,  or  disposed  in  small  parties  over  a 
wide  extent  of  ground,  and  the  gunmen  of  the  rebels, 
only  500  in  number,  maintained  a  contest,  with  con- 
siderable slaughter,  during  four  hours.  From  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  manoeuvre*  of  the  soldiery, 
and  their  own  inattention  to  the  commands  of  their 
leaders,  the  pikemen  came  not  into  action ;  and  as 
their  store  of  powder  was  at  length  exhausted,  the 
whole  body  of  insurgents  retreated  in  good  order  to 
Three-Rocks.  Except  at  Arklow,  the  royal  troops 
fought  better  here  than  in  any  other  engagement  in 
this  rebellion ;  yet,  such  military  skill  and  resolution 
had  an  undisciplined  and  unorganized  mob  acquired 
in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  that  the  combat 
M  as  long  doubtful.  Joined  by  two  regiments  under 
Lord  Dalhousie,  the  army  took  post  on  the  field  of 
batUe,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  was 
proceeding  to  Taghmon,  when  two  gentlemen  ar- 
rived with  proposals  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wex- 
ford to  surrender  the  town,  on  condition  that  their 
lives  and  properties  should  be  guaranteed  by  bis 
Majesty's  generals.  To  these  proposals,  which  he 
immediately  forwarded  to  the  chief  commander, 
Moore  could  return  no  answer  on  his  own  authority ; 
but  from  a  change  of  circumstances,  be  changed  his 
plan,  and,  marching  directly  to  Wexford,  took  post 
on  the  Windmill-hill,  within  a  mile  of  the  town." 
The  events  of  the  rapture  of  Wexford  fall  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Wexford  (Town  or). 

The  insurgent  peasantry  who  had  poured  into  the 
town  of  Wexford  from  Vinegar-hill  and  Three- Rocks, 
were  assured  that  the  same  favourable  terms  which 
were  expected  for  the  townspeople  upon  surrender 
should  be  extended  to  them,  and  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  massacre  of  all  who  might  be  deemed 
hostages,  they  were  persuaded  to  retire  from  the 
town;  but,  instead  of  taking  post  on  the  Three- 
Rocks  till  the  expected  terms  should  be  ratified, 
they  separated  into  two  bodies. —  the  one  taking 
station,  under  Philip  Roche,  at  Sledagh.  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Forth, — and  the  other  taking  station,  under 
Edward  Roche,  Fitzgerald,  and  Perry,  at  Peppard's- 
ca*tle.  They  confided  hastily  and  too  firmly  in  the 
mildness  of  the  authorities  who  should  receive  their 
surrender;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  confidence 
being  repelled,  they  were  anew,  very  unnecessarily, 
and  somewhat  wantonly,  provoked  into  infuriated 
and  murderous  activity.  "  Philip  Roche."  says 
Gordon,  "  coming  alone  to  Wexford  to  settle  with 
his  Majesty's  generals  the  manner  in  which  his  troops 
were  to  surrender  and  disperse,  was  seized,  mal- 
treated in  a  manner  quite  shocking  to  human  feel- 
ings, and  committed  to  prison.  As  soon  as  they 
were  made  acquainted  with  their  leader's  fate,  hi* 
followers  regarding  their  case  as  desperate,  marched 
away  to  the  county  of  Carlow,  under  the  conduct  of 
John  Murphy,  the  priest,  who  had  first  raised  the 
flag  of  insurrection  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  Those 
insurgents  who  had  withdrawn  to  Peppard's-castle  J 


had  resolved,  on  hearing  that  no  capitulation  would 
be  admitted,  to  march  to  the  Wicklow  mourtains ; 
but  receiving  intelligence  that  a  number  of  yeomen 
were  slaughtering  the  people  about  Gorey  who  were 
returning  to  their  homes,  they  directed  their  course 
at  full  speed  thither.  General  Needham  bad,  by  ex- 
press, on  the  20th,  commanded  a  few  cavalry  left  in 
Arklow  to  march  immediately  to  Gorey,  where  they 
should  find,  he  informed  them,  a  large  force,  with  an 
officer  under  whose  orders  they  should  act.  Hear- 
ing that  their  town  was  protected  by  a  large  force, 
the  refugee  loyalists  of  Gorey  could  not  be  restrained 
from  returning  home  from  Arklow;  but,  contrary  to 
the  general's  promise,  no  force  was  there,  and  they 
were  alarmed  on  the  22d  by  the  rapid  approach  of  a 
rebel  column.  They  fleu  back  toward  Arklow, 
whither  the  small  body  of  yeomen,  after  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  effected 
their  escape  with  little  loss.  Some  horsemen  of 
the  insurgents  pursued  6  miles;  and,  besides  the 
wounding  of  others,  put  37  men  of  the  refugees  to 
death,  in  revenge  for  about  50  of  their  own  deno- 
mination, previously  slain  by  the  yeomen  and  sup- 
plementaries.  Having  finished  the  massacre,  from 
which  the  denomination  of  Bloody  Friday  was  given 
to  that  day  by  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood, 
the  rebels,  after  a  short  repast,  resumed  their  march 
to  the  Wicklow  mountains. 

"  The  main  body  at  Sledagh,  about  1,500,  among 
whom  were  no  longer  men  of  education  and  property, 
directed  its  course  to  Scollagh  Gap,  an  opening  in 
the  great  ridge  of  Mount  Leinster,  which  separates 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  Their  design 
was  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  latter  county,  and 
in  that  of  Kilkenny,  particularly  among  the  colliers 
about  Castlecomer,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance in  1793.  Driving  before  them  the  few 
troops  who  attempted  to  oppose  their  progress,  they 
passed  the  Gap,  burned  the  little  town  of  Killed- 
mund,  forced  in  like  manner  the  pass  of  Gore's 
Bridge,  on  the  river  Barrow,  and  took  post  on  a 
long  mountainous  elevation  called  the  ridge  of  Lein- 
ster, 5  miles  from  Castlecomer.  To  this  town 
they  descended  early  the  next  morning,  and  gained 
an  entrance  with  the  slaughter  of  about  50  of  their 
opponents.  But  while  a  defence  was  still  attempted 
from  some  houses,  and  a  number  of  others  were  in 
flames,  an  army,  under  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  arrived 
to  the  townsmen's  aid.  To  avoid  the  fire  of  his  ar- 
tillery, which  was  levelled  at  the  streets,  to  the 
danger  of  the  loyal  combatants  in  the  houses,  as  well 
as  of  the  rebels,  the  latter  retired  to  a  small  distance 
from  the  town.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the 
numerous  Protestants  who  bad  taken  refuge  here  to 
the  army  to  Kilkenny,  but  they 


obliged  to  leave  their  effects  a  prey  to  the 
who  took  possession  of  the  place.  Having  plunder- 
ed Castlecomer,  the  insurgents,  whose  loss  in  this 
action  may  have  been  about  70,  again  took  their  sta- 
tion on  the  heights.  Disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
raising  an  insurrection,  the  spirit  of  which  had  now 
evaporated  in  these  parts, — diminished  by  desertion 
to  between  4,000  and  5,000, — and,  which  was  far  the 
worst,  exhausted  of  ammunition, — they  resol  ved  to  re- 
turn through  Soollagh  to  their  own  county.  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  plan  they  were  assailed  on  three  sides 
at  once,  by  1,700  men.  under  Asgill  and  Major  Mat- 
thews, on  the  26th  of  June,  in  the  morning,  at  a  plate 
called  Kilcomny.  They  tied  with  such  celerity  that 
tbey  regained  the  Gap  with  little  loss,  except  their 
plunder  and  cannon,  which  consisted  of  ten  light 
pieces.  They  forced  their  passage  with  the  defeat  of 
some  opposing  troops,  and  directed  their  march 
north-eastward  by  the  Dwarf  Woods,  near  Ferns,  to 
the  mountains  of'  Wicklow,  reduced  by  desertion  to 
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a  much  leas  number,  and  deprived  of  their  leader. 
Father  John,  who  was  taken  after  the  battle,  and 
hanged  at  Tullow.  On  their  arrival  in  these  moun- 
tains, they  found  that  their  associates,  under  Perry 
and  Fitzgerald,  had  been  foiled,  on  the  25th,  in  an 
attack  on  Hacketstown.  These,  after  the  massacre 
of  Bloody  Friday,  had  united  with  the  insurgents  of 
Wicklow,  under  Garret  Byrne,  for  the  storming  of 
this  post,  as  they  were  destitute  of  artillery,  and 
suffered  a  galling  fire  from  the  barrack,  and  from  a 
fortified  house,  in  which  Mr.  Mac  Ghee,  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  had  placed  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
determined  loyalists,  they  desisted  at  length,  and  re- 
tired  to  Blessmgton,  with  a  loss  of  perhaps  200  of 
their  number.  The  loyalists,  also,  as  the  town  had 
been  burnt,  abandoned  the  place,  and  retreated  to 
Tullow.  On  their  side  were  10  killed  and  20 
wounded. 

These  associated  bands  were,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  descried  on  their  march  to  surprise  Carnew, 
and  against  tbcm  were  despatched  by  General  Need- 
ham,  from  his  post  at  Gorey,  above  200  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  an  excellent  body  of  infantry.  The  rebels, 
after  their  utmost  efforts  to  avoid  a  battle,  finding 
escape  impossible,  from  the  ardour  of  the  cavalry, 
abandoned  the  highway  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  overtaken,  and  poured  a  fire  from  behind  the 
hedges  on  their  antagonists.  Unsupported  by  the 
infantry,  whom  General  Needham  had  unaccountably 
recalled,  the  royal  troops  could  neither,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  annoy  their  adversaries,  nor  find 
other  means  of  escape  than  galloping  directly  onward 
to  Carnew.  Their  flight  was  impeded  by  cars  acci- 
dentally left  in  the  road,  abandoned  by  their  drivers. 
Without  even  wounding  any  of  their  enemies,  55  of 
this  detachment  were  slain.  The  slaughter  would 
have  been  still  more  lamentable,  as  the  rear  was  sur- 
rounded, if  a  body  of  yeomen  infantry,  who  happened 
casually  to  be  near  them,  had  not  spontaneously 
come  to  their  relief.  A  preconcerted  ambuscade,  by 
the  rebels  at  this  place  of  bloodshed,  called  Bally- 
ellis,  ia  related  by  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  in  his  *  History 
of  the  Insurrection  of  the  County  of  Wexford,"  but 
he  has  been  certainly  misinformed.  The  garrison  of 
Carnew,  who  would  have  otherwise  been  surprised 
and  put  to  death,  were  alarmed  by  the  fugitives,  and 
had  barely  time  to  take  post  in  a  malt-house,  whence 
they  repelled  the  assailants.  Pursued  by  a  body  of 
yeomen  on  the  2d  of  July,  these  insurgents  took  post 
on  Ballyraheen  hill,  between  Tinnehcly  and  Carnew, 
where  they  were  unadvisedly  attacked.  Rushing  from 
the  upper  ground,  they  in  an  instant  routed  the  assail- 
ants, killing  2  officers  and  10  privates.  Sixty  of  the 
fugitive  yeomen  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Captain 
Chamney,  one  of  the  slain  officers,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  they  sustained,  during  14  hours,  the  as- 
saults of  the  enemy.  Perhaps  among  the  rebels, 
who  were  finally  repulsed,  near  100  were  slain.  Of 
their  wild  unsystematic  mode  of  warfare,  they 
gave  here  a  strong  instance.  They  set  fire  to  the 
neighbouring  house  of  Mr.  Henry  Morton,  by  the 
illumination  of  which  their  adversaries  were  enabled 
to  aim  at  them  in  the  night.  After  this  victory  and 
repulse,  they  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
took  its  course  to  the  county  of  Kildare,  the  other  in 
an  oblique  march,  apparently  without  plan,  approach- 
ed the  borders  of  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  lat- 
ter, who  were  observed  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  a  place 
called,  from  some  piles  of  stones  at  the  foot  of  Cro- 
gban  Mountain,  the  White  Heaps,  were  surrounded 
in  their  motion  thence,  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  by 
three  armies  at  once,  from  Gorey,  Carnew,  and  Ark- 
low  ;  but  in  a  thick  fog.  which  casually  facilitated, 
though  in  other  circumstances  it  might  have  pre- 
cluded, their  escape,  as  it  concealed  from  their  view 


the  motions  of  their  enemies.  Coming  to  an  engage- 
ment with  Sir  James  Duffe's  forces,  at  a  place  named 
Ballygullin,  they  fled  with  their  usual  celerity,  in  va- 
rious directions,  with  the  loss  of  hardly 
20,  on  the  arrival  of  hostile  reinforcements,  i 
assembled  on  the  hill  of  Corrigrua.  They 
noyed  in  their  retreat  by  a  fourth  body  of  troops,  from 
Ferns ;  and,  as  they  found  themselves  hunted  on  *ll 
sides,  without  a  possibility  of  maintaining  any  post, 
they  agreed  to  disperse  to  their  several  places  of  abode. 
As  no  opposition  to  the  royal  army  was  afterward* 
made  within  its  boundaries,  the  rebellion  in  the  county 
of  Wexford  may  be  considered  as  terminated  here. 
Yet  hostility  still  was  elsewhere  maintained  by  tbo*e 
Wexfordians  who  had  directed  their  march  to  the 
county  of  Kildare.  In  the  last-named  county,  a  body 
of  insurgents  had  still  remained  in  arms,  and  under 
some  chiefs,  particularly  William  Aylmer,  had  eluded 
the  king's  troops,  by  rapid  movements,  reciprocally 
from  the  Wicklow  mountains  to  the  Bog  of  Allen. 
Uniting  with  these,  the  Wexfordians  attempted,  on 
the  1 1th  of  July,  to  pass  the  river  Boyne  at  Clonard, 
to  penetrate  into  the  western  parts,  and  to  raise  an 
insurrection  there,  but  were  delayed  so  long  by  the 
defence  of  Tyrrel,  a  yeoman  lieutenant,  in  a  fortified 
house,  that  time  was  given  for  the  arrival  of  troop* 
from  Kinnegad  and  Mullingar  to  frustrate  their  de- 
sign. After  this  repulse,  the  fierce  Wexfordians 
pursued  unaided  their  plan  of  desperate  adventure, 
finally  separating  from  their  less  enterprising  asso- 
ciates, against  w  horn  before,  in  consequence  of  some 
disputes,  they  had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  from 
turning  their  arms.  Reduced  in  their  numbers  to 
1,500,  and  hunted  in  every  quarter  by  various 
of  the  royal  troops,  who  were  stationed  ever 
around,  they  made  a  flying  march  in  the  counties  of 
Kildare,  Meath.  Louth,  and  Dublin,  skirmishing 
with  such  parties  of  the  king's  forces  as  overtook  or 
intercepted  them,  and  bearing  the  various  hardships 
of  their  peculiar  warfare  with  an  amazing  strength  of 
body,  and  a  vigour  of  mind  well  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Totally  disappointed  of  their  expected  rein- 
forcements in  the  county  of  Meath,  which  had  been 
lately  disturbed,  they  passed  the  Boyne  near  Duleek, 
bv  a  rapid  motion  in  the  county  of  Louth.  Assailed 
on  the  14th  by  two  divisions  of  troops,  between  this 
river  and  At  dee,  they  made  a  desperate  stand  ;  but 
overpowered  on  the  arrival  of  more  force,  with  artil- 
lery, they  broke,  and  fled  into  a  bog.  Hence  a  par  t  of 
them  took  the  road  to  Ardee,  and  dispersed ;  but  the 
main  body  repassed  the  Boyne,  and  were  advancing 
directly  toward  Dublin,  with  their  usual  swiftness, 
when  they  were  overtaken,  in  a  hot  pursuit,  by  Cap- 
tain Gordon  of  the  Dumfries  light  dragoons,  at  Bal- 
lyboghill,  within  7  miles  of  the  capital.  As  they 
would  soon  have  been  surrounded  by  detachments 
from  different  quarters,  they  fled,  and  finally  dis- 
persed, severally  endeavouring,  by  devious  ways,  to 
reach  their  homes  or  places  of  concealment." 

WEXFORD, 

A  parochial  union  or  ecclesiastical  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ferns,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  eccle- 
siastically designated  St.  Patrick's  of  Wexford.  It 
consists  of  the  rectories  of  Ardcandrisk,  Drinagb, 
Kildavin,  Rathaspirk,  Maudlintown,  Kerlogue. 
St.  Patrick,  and  St.  Tullogue,  and  the  impropriate 
curacies  of  Carrig,  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Ibe- 
rius.  St.  John.  St.  Michael  of  Feagh,  St.  Bridget, 
St.  Selskar.  and  St.  Mary.  Of  these,  the  parishes 
of  An i  i  a  nrisk,  Dbinach,  Kildavin,  Rathss- 
pick,  Maudlintown,  Kerlogue,  Careig,  St. 
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these  article*]  ;  and  the  parishes  of  St.  Bridget,  St. 
Tullogue,  St.  Iberius,  St.  Mary,  St.  Patrick,  and 
St.  SeUkar,  lie  wholly  within  the  town  of  Wexford, 
possess  no  emolument  for  the  incumbent,  and  will  be 
noticed  in  successive  sections  of  the  present  article. 
Length  of  the  union,  10  miles ;  breadth,  31  miles. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  14,5(17.  Gross  ineorae,  £791  16s. 
Old. ;  nett,  £724  13s.  Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
Three  curates — one  for  Rathaspiek  and  Kildavin, 
and  the  other  two  for  the  other  parishes  of  the  union 
—receive  each  a  salary  of  £08  4s.  7 id.  Three 
churches  are  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Rathaspiek, 
St.  Iberius,  and  St.  Selskar  ,  an  Independent  meet- 
ing-house  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  the  former 
attended  by  60,  and  the  latter  by  100,  are  situated 
in  the  town  of  Wexford ;  a  parochial  Roman  Catb- 
olic  chapel  is  situated  in  Kildavin  ;  and  a  parochial 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  conventual  chapel, 
the  former  attended  by  8,000,  and  the  latter  by  the 
inmates  of  the  convent  and  a  few  occasional  visitors, 
are  situated  in  the  town  of  Wexford.  In  1834,  the 
population  consisted  of  2,031  Churchmen,  28  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  12,61 1  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
27  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  024  boys  and 
751  girls.  In  1843,  a  male  and  a  female  National 
school  in  the  town  were  salaried  with  respectively 
£35  and  £24,  and  had  on  their  books  407  boys  and 
237  girls. 

Parish  of  St.  Bridget.]— This  parish  lies  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north-west,  by  St.  Peter's;  on  the  north,  by  St. 
Peter  s  and  St.  Mary's  ;  on  the  north-east,  by  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  Tullogue'*;  and  on  all  other  sides, 
by  St.  Michael's  of  Fea?h.  Length,  southward,  5 
furlongs;  extreme  breadth,  3  furlongs;  area,  9  acres, 
1  rood,  13  perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  544.  Houses 
02.  The  population  returns  of  1831  and  1834  are 
made  in  cumulo  with  those  of  the  other  live  parishes 
which  lie  wholly  within  the  town.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4.841.  Houses  708.  Pop.,  in  1834.  4,853;  of 
whom  985  were  Churchmen,  25  were  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  3,843  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
schools  also  are  returned  in  cumulo  with  those  of 
the  other  5  parishes.  In  1834,  a  Sunday  school 
bad  on  its  books  50  boys  and  40  girls  ;  and  14  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  340  boys  and  274  girls. 
One  of  the  school*  was  a  boys'  boarding-school;  one 
was  a  girls'  boarding-school ;  one  was  salaried  with 
£48  a-year  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and 
£83  from  subscription  .  and  one  was  salaried  with 
£22  a-year  from  subscription. 

Pariah  of  St.  Selskar.] — This  parish  lies  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town,  and  is  bounded,  on  the 
north  and  east,  by  Wexford  Harbour,  and  on  the  south, 
by  the  parish  of  St.  Iberius.  Length,  south-south- 
eastward, 1  statute  mile ;  extreme  breadth,  j  of  a 
statute  mile;  area,  21  acres,  18  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1841.  1,966.  Houses  294.  The  abbey  of  St. 
Selskar  will  be  noticed  in  our  article  on  the  town  of 
Wexford.  The  parish-church  of  St.  Selskar  was 
built  in  1826.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4)d., 
and  a  loan  of  £553  16s.  1  Id.,  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruit,     Sittings  1.000 ;  attendance  900. 

Parish  of  St.  Iberitu.] — This  parish  lies  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  town.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north,  by  the  parish  of  St.  Selskar ;  on  the  east,  by 
Wexford  Harbour ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  parish 
of  St.  Patrick.  Length  and  breadth,  each  5  statute 
furlongs ;  area,  15  acres,  2  roods,  10  perches.  Pop., 
in  1841,  1.445.  Houses  210.  The  church  was 
built  in  1766;  but  at  what  cost  or  from  what  funds 
is  now  unknown.    Sittings  150;  attendance  230. 

The  Other  Parishes.] —The  parish  of  St.  Patrick  | 
lies  in  the  middle  part  of  the  town.    It  is  bounded, 
m  the  north,  by  the  parish  of  St.  Iberius ;  on  the 


east,  by  Wexford  Harbour;  and  on  the  south,  by 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary.  Length,  west-south- west 
ward,  Sj  statute  furlongs;  extreme  breadth,  34 
statute  furlongs;  area,  7  acres,  8  perches.  Pop., 
in  1841,  649.  Houses  101.  — The  pariah  of  St. 
Mary  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  St.  Patrick's;  on  the  east, 
by  Wexford  Harbour;  on  the  south,  by  St.  TuL 
logue's ;  on  the  south-west,  by  St.  Bridget's;  and 
on  the  west,  by  St.  Peter's.  Length,  south-west- 
ward, ]  of  a  statute  mile;  extreme  breadth,  4| 
statute  furlongs ;  area,  1 1  acres,  2  roods,  1  perch. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  413.  Houses  75.— The  parish  of 
St.  Tullogue  or  Doologe  lies  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  town.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  St. 
Mary ;  on  the  east,  by  Wexford  Harbour ;  and  on 
the  south,  by  St.  Michael's  of  Feagh.  Length, 
south-westward,  5  statute  furlongs;  extreme  breadth, 
1  i  statute  furlong;  area,  3  acres,  3  roods,  17  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  248.  Houses  47.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  chapel  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  has  4  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  8,000. 

WEXFOBD, 

A  post  and  market  town,  a  seaport,  a  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, partly  in  the  parishes  of  Maudlintown  and  St. 
Peter,  and  comprising  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
St.  Bridget,  St.  Tullogue,  St.  Iberius,  St.  Mary, 
St.  Michael  of  Feagh,  St.  Patrick,  and  St.  Selskar, 
barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  upper  part  of  Wexford 
Harbour,  3  miles  south  by  west  of  Castle-Bridge, 
7  east  of  Taghmon,  7  j  north-north-east  of  Broad- 
way, 9  south  by  west  of  Oulart,  12  south-south- 
east of  Enniscorthy,  17}  south  of  Ferns,  18  east  of 
New  Ross,  29  east-north-east  of  Waterford,  32  south- 
south-east  of  Newtownbarry,  33  south-south- west 
of  Arklow,  and  64  south  by  west  of  Dublin. 

Environs.]— The  site  of  most  of  the  town  is  low, 
flat  ground  along  the  shore  of  the  Harbour ;  and  the 
site  of  the  remainder  is  part  of  the  north-eastern 
skirts  of  the  Forth  mountains.  The  south  end  of 
the  seaward  face  of  the  town  looks  3j  miles  east- 
ward to  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour,  and  3}  milea 
north-eastward,  past  Big-Island  and  Beg-Erin,  to 
the  most  northerly  nook  of  the  Harbour  ,  and  the 
north  end  looks  2}  furlongs  north-eastward,  and  44 
furlongs  northward,  across  a  contraction  of  the 
Harbour,  to  the  parish  of  Ardcavan.  The  Harbour, 
at  a  point  about  $  of  a  mile  above  the  town,  begins 
to  make  a  great  expansion  northward  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  village  of  Castle-Bridge  ;  and  at  a  point  about  2 
miles  west-north- west  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
town,  it  makes  a  rapid  and  final  contraction  to  mere 
flu  via  tile  breadth,  and  is  there  crossed  by  the  ro- 
mantic bridge  of  Ferrycarrig.  The  extensive  and 
superb  demesne  of  Saunder  s- Court  extends  along 
the  north-west  side  of  the  upper  expansion  of  the 
Harbour,  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ferrycarrig 
to  the  near  vicinity  of  Castle-Bridge ;  and  at  its  ouu 
•kirta  adjacent  to  Ferrycarrig,  good  views  are  ob- 
tained of  the  expansions  of  the  Harbour,  the  north 
end  of  the  town,  and  the  high  portion  of  the  western 
environs;  while  from  Ferrycarrig  bridge  itself,  is 
beheld  a  landscape  of  uncommon  brilliance,  singular 
combinations,  and  very  striking  power.  "  Above 
the  bridge,  the  windings  of  the  broad  tidal  river,  with 
its  high  and  partially  wooded  rocky  banks ;  below, 
the  expanded  estuary,  with  its  cultivated  slopes  ; 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  the  roads  which  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  exhibiting  the  mani- 
fold contortions  and  disruptions  of  the  schistose 
strata  ;  the  long  and  simple  timber  bridge,  crossing 
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the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  connecting  the  above 
roads;  the  grey  and  time- honoured  walls  of  the 
ca*tK>  of  Ferrycarrig,  which  crowns  the  steep,  and 
presides  over  the  romantic  scene — all  combine  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  even  the  roost  casual  ob- 
server." The  views  upon  the  river,  as  seen  from 
its  own  bottom,  by  persons  ascending  or  descend- 
ing in  a  boat  between  Ferrycarrig  and  Wexford,  are 
numerous,  diversified,  and  singularly  rich.  The 
view  of  the  town,  as  approached  by  the  road  from 
Ferrycarrig — a  thoroughfare  which  brings  down  all 
the  traffic  from  Taghmon,  Enniscorthy,  Newtown- 
harry.  New- Ross,  Waterford,  and  all  other  places 
to  the  west  and  north-west,  and  which  also  brings 
down  a  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  from  Ferns, 
Dublin,  and  other  places  to  the  north — is  very  poor 
and  unpromising ;  but  the  view  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Harbour  is  striking  and  romantic.  The 
western  and  south-western  environs  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  the  range,  offsets,  and  skirts  of  the 
Forth  mountain,  are  broken  and  picturesque ;  and 
they  contain  many  vantage-grounds  which  command 
a  noble  prospect  of  the  town,  the  harbour,  and  the 
circumjacent  country.  The  Raven  Rocks,  in  par- 
ticular— which  form  a  principal  summit  of  the  Forth 
mountain,  and  are  situated  about  3j  miles  west- 
south-west  of  the  town,  and  are  approached  through 
a  high  and  picturesquely  broken  tract — lift  the  eye 
of  a  spectator  round  a  panorama  of  great  extent  and 
not  a  little  beauty.  "  The  viewB  from  the  summit 
of  the  rocks  embrace,  on  the  one  hand,  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  Forth  hill*. — the  fertile  baronies  of 
Forth  and  Bargie,  their  dunes  and  sea-loughs,  with  a 
boundless  extent  of  ocean  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  country ; 
more  particularly  the  harbour  and  coast  northward, 
the  estuary  and  the  river,  with  the  various  seats 
along  their  banks,  and  in  general,  the  whole  of  the 
county,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  trace  east  ward  to  the 
mountain  limits  of  Wicklow,  northward  to  those  of 
Carlow,  and  westward  to  those  of  Kilkenny.  Those 
who  are  anxious  to  know  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try, the  bearings  of  the  different  points  around  Wex- 
ford,— in  tine,  the  topography  of  this  interesting 
district,  will  learn  much  by  perambulating  the  ridge 
of  the  sterile  quartz  hills  of  Forth."  The  principal 
country  residences  within  about  2  miles  of  the 
town  are  Saunders- court,  Sudley-cottage,  Arran- 
cottage,  Moreton,  Rose-park,  Riverstieldhouse, 
Richmond  -  house,  Ely-house,  Betty  ville,  Simcr- 
ton,  Sally villc,  Belvidcre-house,  Newtown-bousc, 
Barntown-house,  Belmont,  Prospect  view,  South- 
hill,  Summer-bill,  Mary  ville,  Coolross-house,  Little 
Clonard,  Newhill-house,  Rosevillc,  Great  Clonard, 
Laurel-hill,  Cromwell's -fort -house,  Mulgannon- 
house,  Rockland-house,  Ilayestown-house,  Rath- 
aspeck  -  bouse,  Cribstown- bouse,  Fairfield -house, 
Lamerstown-house.  Somerset-house,  Hermitage  and 
Rowesmount. 

Interior  of  the  Town.]— The  town  consists  of  a 
spacious  terrace,  or  one-sided  street,  called  the 
Quay,  and  extending  about  800  yards  south-south- 
eastward along  the  harbour,  from  a  point  a  little 
above  the  bridge,  to  a  point  not  fur  above  the  bar- 
racks ;  a  street  of  very  various  width,  and  of  very 
crooked  alignment,  but  generally  narrow,  prevail- 
ingly of  south-south-eastward  direction,  and  nearly 
1,000  yards  in  length,  extending  from  end  to  end  of 
tin-  main  body  of  the  town,  at  the  mean  distance  of 
about  130  yards  from  the  Quay;  a  much  narrower 
street  than  the  preceding,  very  nearly  as  crooked, 
prevailingly  parallel  to  it  in  direction,  "and  extending 
also  from  end  to  end  of  the  town,  at  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  about  220  yards  from  the  Quay ;  about  a 


dozen  thoroughfares,  principally  lane*,  connecting 
the  Quay  with  the  great  central  thoroughfare;  nearly 
the  same  number  of  lane-like  thoroughfares,  con- 
necting the  central  thoroughfare  with  the  west ;  a 
comparatively  open  and  airy  edificed  district  of  about 
450  yards  by  ItfO,  winging  the  west  side  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  compact  town  ;  a  straggling  and 
airy  street,  curving  off  from  the  north -weat  corner 
of  that  district,  and  extending  upwards  of  500  yards 
north-westward,  along  the  Tagbmon  and  New  Ro^> 
road,  to  the  obelisk  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Old 
Wind-mills ;  a  partially  edificed  and  quite  open  street, 
deflecting  from  near  the  further  extremity  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  extending  250  yards  north-eastward  to  tlx 
New  Gaol,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  l>iotvsa»-§ehool  ; 
a  scattered  and  very  poor  suburb,  situated  a  little 
south-west  of  the  main  body  of  the  town,  bii 


by  the  roads  to  Dun  cannon  and  Johnstown,  i 
looked  from  the  comparatively  high  ground  to  the 
west  by  the  Female  Orphan-bouse  and  the  College  . 
and  a  long  and  important  suburb — the  suburb  of 
Faithe  —  consisting  principally  of  one  street,  very 
irregular  in  at  once  width,  direction,  and  edificiup. 
and  extending  about  1,120  yards,  prevailingly  to  the 
south,  and  parallel  with  the  harbour,  at  the  mrwn 
distance  of  about  150  miles  from  the  shore.  Our 
notice  of  the  street  alignment  of  the  compact  part 
of  the  town  will  easily  explain  the  following  state- 
ment of  its  condition  during  the  horrific  scenes  of  the 
rebellion:  —  "At  that  time  the  town  consisted  of 
two  almost  parallel  streets  within,  and  one  without, 
the  line  of  the  old  wall.  The  street  next  the  har- 
bour and  quays  began  at  the  open  space  called 
Faithe  at  the  south  end,  and  was  called 
street,  near  the  barracks,  but  chiefly  Main-street, 
terminating  at  Artillery-park  on  the  north.  About 
the  centre  was  the  Bull-ring ;  and  near  this  open  spare 
were  the  Court-house  and  parish-church.  Diverging 
streets  led  into  Bark-street  and  Selskcr-street.  its 
continuation,  in  which  was'  the  corn-market,  and  at 
the  north  end  Selsker  parish-church.  John's-Uuie 
and  Chapel-lane  communicated  with  John -street, 
containing  St.  John's  parish-church  and  a 
Catholic  chapel."  The  Quay  and  some  of  the 
dern  parts  of  the  town  present  an  appearance,  occa- 
sionally respectable,  and  generally  pleasant ;  portions 
of  even  the  old  streets,  contain  a  number  of  well- 
built  and  respectably  inhabited  houses ;  and  several 
of  the  scattered  and  isolated  edifices  in  the  outskirts 
appear  cheerful  and  handsome ;  yet  the  town,  as  a 
whole,  is  an  ill-paved,  filthy,  repulsive  place,  mo»t 
of  its  thoroughfares  orientally  narrow,  and  multi- 
tudes of  its  houses  squalid,  disgusting,  and  pestifer- 
ous. No  large  or  second-rate  town  of  Ireland  seemed 
to  us  so  malodorous  and  generally  disagreeable  as 
Wexford,  excepting  Galway,  the  Irish  town  of  Atb- 
lonc,  and  the  English  town  of  Limerick. 

Ecclesiastical  Buildings.] — Much  the  most  inter- 
esting and  conspicuous  ecclesiastical  ruin  in  Wex- 
ford, is  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  usually 
called  SeUkcr-abbey.  and  situated  in  the  northern 
district  of  the  compact  portion  of  the  town,  yet  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  west  gate,  and  in 
close  juxtaposition  with  part  of  the  old  town  walls. 
It  seems  to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  1190, 
for  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ; 
yet  is  sometimes  alleged  to  have  superseded  an  ear- 
lier ecclesiastical  pile  on  the  same  site,  and.  even 
when  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century, 
is  ascribed  variously  to  the  Ostmen,  to  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Peroches,  to  the  Roches  who  were 
lords  of  Fermoy,  and  to  Sir  Alexander  Roche  ot 
Artramont.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  a 
place  of  worship  previously  stood  on  or  near  its  site, 
and  was  built  by  the  Ostmen  immediately  after  thcit 
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conversion  to  Christianity ;  and  tbat  the  monastic  pile 
was  erected  by  some  person  of  the  name  of  Roche, 
whose  individual  identity  is  obscure  in  record.  The 
first  treaty  ever  concluded  in  Ireland  with  the  Eng- 
lish, surrendered  the  town  of  Wexford  to  Dermod 
MacMurrotigb,  and  bis  Anglo*  Norman  allies,  and 
seems  to  have  been  subscribed  within  the  walls  of 
the  Danish  church  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
abbey.    A  popular  tradition  wbich  concurs  with 
aorae  antiquaries  in  assigning  the  foundation  of  the 
monastic  pile  to  Sir  Alexander  Roche  of  Artramont, 
asserts  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  became  enam- 
oured of  a  beautiful  daughter  of  a  Wexford  burgess. 
— that  his  parents,  in  order  to  prevent  his  marrying 
her,  induced  him  to  take  part  in  the  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, — that, 
during  his  absence  in  Palestine,  the  young  woman 
whom  he  loved  believed  him  to  be  dead,  and  entered 
a  convent  as  a  nun, — and  that,  on  his  return,  and  on 
learning  how  she  was  situated,  he  took  a  vow  of 
celibacy,  founded  and  endowed  this  abbey,  dedicated 
it  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  became  its  first  prior. 
Whatever  fiction  may  be  in  this  story,  the  name 
St.  Selskar,  at  all  events,  is  admitted  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Saint  Sepulchre.    The  ruins  of  the  abbey 
include  a  side  wall,  pierced  with  four  arches ;  a 
double  gable,  pierced  with  two  large  arched  win- 
dows ;  and  a  Urge  square  tower,  much  decayed  at 
the  top,  but  well  preserved  throughout  the* body, 
and  supported  by  arches  resting  on  plain  piers,  one 
of  which  is  octagonal,  and  the  other  square.  At- 
tached to  the  ruin  is  the  modern  parish-church  of 
St.  Selskar ;  and  surrounding  it  is  the  old  burying- 
ground,  still  in  use,  and  partly  enclosed  by  a  portion 
of  the  old  town  wall.    A  flag,  now  among  the  ruins 
in  the  burying-ground,  and  which  probably  stood  in 
the  wall  of  the  abbey  under  a  mural  epitaph,  bears 
a  curious  doggerel  inscription  in  the  old  English 
character.    Another  flag  among  the  ruins  bears  a 
sculptured  shield  of  two  compartments,  with  the 
date  16*23 ;  the  one  compartment  exhibiting  a  tree 
surmounted  by  a  crescent,  and  the  other  a  lion  ram- 
pant over  a  lizard,  and  also  surmounted  by  a  crescent. 
••  This,"  says  a  writer  in  an  extinct  Irish  periodical, 
*•  is  a  sepulchral  flag,  which,  no  doubt,  covered  the 
grave  of  Richard  Stafford  of  Wexford,  and  Aus- 
tace  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Leonard 
Sutton  of  Ballykeeroge,  in  the  county  of  Wexford  ; 
tbev  died  in  the  year  1622,  and  were  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul.    The  Staffords  were 
descended  from  John  Stafford,  a  third  son  of  a  Buck- 
inghamshire family,  who  acquired  the  estate  of  Bal- 
lyraaehrane,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  about  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and  from  him  descended 
the  families  of  Ballyconnor ;  George  Stafford,  who 
built  the  castle  and  hall  of  Wexford ;  Richard  Staf- 
ford above  mentioned,  who  was  descended  from  a 
second  brother  of  Ballyconnor ;  and  two  other 
branches  who  possessed  considerable  property  in 
Wexford  in  tbe  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
The  family  of  Sutton  were  also  of  very  ancient  re- 
sidence and  respectability  in  Wexford  and  tbe  ad- 
joining counties ;  they  possessed  Old  Court,  as  well 
a*  Ballvkecrogemorc,  and  were  of  the  same  original 
stock  as  the  Suttons  of  Tipper,  in  Kildare."  Not 
very  many  years  ago,  a  very  dismal  event  occurred 
in  tbe  burying-ground.    "  A  mate  of  a  Welsh  ves- 
sel, then  lying  at  the  quay,  was  taken  violently  ill 
at  night,  and  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  having  ap- 
parently died,  a  contagious  fever  then  raging  in  the 
town,  tbe  fear  of  spreading  the  infection  caused  bis 
speedy  interment.    A  few  hours  after  the  funeral 
had  taken  place,  some  children  playing  in  the  church- 
ground  declared  that  they  heard  a  strange  noise  in 
tbe  grave.    On  this)  story  spreading  through  the 


town,  it  induced  several  persons  to  attend,  when 
the  grave  being  re  opened,  and  the  coffin  examined, 
it  was  found  tbat  the  poor  man  had  actually  turned 
himself  round  on  his  face  ;  and  from  tbe  quantity  of 
blood  appearing  about  the  corpse,  it  was  concluded 
he  must  have  made  a  roost  violent  struggle,  and  had 
the  grave,  on  the  first  alarm,  been  opened,  there  ia 
little  doubt  but  the  life  of  the  individual  would  have 
been  saved.  Several  persons  now  living  in  this  town 

were  at  the  opening  of  the  seaman's  grave."  In 

1240,  a  synod  was  held  in  the  ahbey  of  St.  Selskar, 
by  John,  bishop  of  Ferns.  In  1418,  Sir  John  Tal- 
bot. Lord  Talbot  of  Fumeval  and  Wexford,  granted 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Selskar  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Carrick.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  tbe 
abbey  and  its  appurtenances  were  granted  for  ever 
to  John  Parker,  ia  capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of  15s. 
Ojd. ;  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  possessed 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Devereux  5  and  at  a 
subsequent  period,  they  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Edward  Turner.  Tbe  ahbey  was  richly  endowed ; 
and  its  prior  was  a  lord  of  parliament. 

A  priory  of  Knights  Hospitaller*  was  founded  by 
William  Marischaf,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  stood 
outside  of  tbe  walls  of  the  town.  Previous  to  the 
suppression  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  this 
establishment  possessed  the  rank  of  tbe  grand  corn- 
mandery  of  tbe  Knights  Hospitallers  in  Ireland ;  but 
immediately  after  the  transference  to  the  Hospitallers 
of  tbe  vast  property  of  the  Templars,  the  preceptory 
of  Kilmainliarn  was  made  the  grand  commandery,  and 
the  establishment  at  Wexford  began  to  decline.  A 
friary  of  Franciscans  was  founded  at  Wexford  in  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and  was,  in  i486,  reformed  into 
an  Observantine  friary ;  and  this  establishment  was 
granted,  at  the  general  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
to  Paul  Turner  and  James  Devereux.    An  hospital 

for  lepers  also  stood  anciently  at  Wexford  The 

old  churches  of  St.  Selskar,  St.  Patrick.  St.  Mary, 
St.  Bridget,  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Maud  or 
Maudlintown,  were  destroyed  in  164'J,  by  Oliver 
Cromwell, — who,  '*  not  satisfied  with  levelling  these 
various  places  of  worship,  together  with  the  plate 
belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  SeUkar,  took  posses- 
sion of  a  very  fine  ring  of  bells,  which  he  shipped 
for  Chester,  but  which,  being  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion, were  removed  a  few  years  ufterwards  to  the 
Old  Church,  near  River-street,  in  Liverpool,  where 
they  remain  to  this  day."  The  principal  vestige  of 
the  destroyed  churches  still  existing  is  tbe  ruin  of 
St.  Mary's ;  and  this  exhibits  some  traces  of  plain 
semicircular  arches,  and  also  a  row  of  pointed  arches, 
supported  by  round  columns,  with  capitals  of  a  simple 

and  somewhat  ancient  construction  The  present 

parish-church  of  St.  Iberius  is  a  plain  edifice,  with 
rusticated  quoins,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola. 
The  present  parish-church  of  St.  Selskar  is  con- 
nected by  a  small  vestibule  with  the  massive  tower 
and  other  architectural  remains  of  the  old  abbey,  and 
is  a  somewhat  small  structure,  in  the  early  English 
style  of  architecture.  The  meeting-houses'  for  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  and  Methodists,  are  plain 
buildings.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St.  John, 
and  the  chapel  attached  to  the  Franciscan  friary,  are 
unornamental  structures.  The  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial  chapel  of  St.  Peter  stands  on  high  ground  in 
the  western  outskirts  of  tbe  town,  and  is  an  unique 
modern  Gothic  structure,  with  a  very  large  rose 
window,  of  elaborate  design,  in  its  east  end.  The 
existing  monastic  establishments  are  a  Franciscan 
friary  and  a  Presentation  nunnery;  the  former  hav- 
ing 5  friars  as  inmates,  and  the  latter  having  at- 
tached to  it  a  school  for  girls.  St.  Peter*  college 
adjoins  the  pR  roc  hi  11 1  Roman  Catholic  dispel  of  Si. 
Peter  on  Summerbill,  riMfs  eoir*picuou>lv  over  the 
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general  elevation  of  the  town's  architecture,  and 
forms  an  arresting  feature  in  the  general  landscape  of  j 
the  town  and  environ*.  *•  Thit  building,"  said  Mr. 
Fraser  in  1844,  "is  to  form  a  quadrangle— the  east- 
ern front  of  which  is  nearly  finished.  It  exhibits  a 
square  tower  in  its  centre,  with  octagonal  turrets  at 
each  angle,  which  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  spire, 
140  feet  high."  The  college  is  under  the  patronage 
and  inspection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Ferns,  and  is  conducted  by  a  president  and  three 
professors.  The  course  of  education  pursued  in  it 
comprises  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  Logic, 
Mathematics,  Navigation,  Mensuration,  and  English 
literature  ;  it  prepares  students  for  entering  the  col- 
lege of  Maynooth ;  and  it  trains  boarders  for  secular 
destinations,  on  an  annual  fee  of  £25. 

Citil  Public  Building*.) — Some  of  the  walls  and 
parts  of  five  of  the  towers  which  formerly  defended 
the  town,  are  still  in  existence;  and  the  principal 
portion  of  them  encloses  the  burying-ground  of  St. 
SeWkar,  and  shows  the  walls  to  have  had  a  height 
of  22  feet,  and  to  have  been  strengthened  along  the 
aide  by  an  earthen  rampart  22  feet  thick.  The 
bridge  of  Wexford  is  in  itself  an  interesting  and 
picturesque  object;  but,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  most  atrocious  butcheries  in 
the  rebellion  of  1706,  it  cannot  be  seen  by  a  stranger 
without  associations  of  disgust  and  horror.  The 
pile  was  originally  built  altogether  of  timber,  by 
Lemuel  Coxe,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  bridges  of 
New  Ross  and  Waterford ;  but  a  small  part  of  it  has 
been  rebuilt  of  stone.  The  communication  at  pre- 
sent consists  of  two  raised  causeways  of  respectively 
650  and  188  feet  in  length  at  the  ends,  a  timber 
bridge  of  733  feet  in  lengt  h  in  the  middle,  and  a  draw- 
bridge, fur  admitting  vessels  up  and  down  the  Slaney, 
near  the  town  end.  This  bridge  and  that  at  Ferry- 
Carrig  were  built  in  terms  of  an  Act  which  was 
passed  in  the  34th  year  of  George  III.,  and  which 
authorized  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  respec- 
tively £12.000  and  £7,000  to  be  made  for  their  erec- 
tion, and  ordained  that  the  subscribers  should  con- 
stitute two  corporate  bodies,  under  the  designations 
of  *  The  Commissioners  for  building  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Slaney,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Wexford,' 
and  4  The  Commissioners  for  building  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Slaney,  at  or  near  the  Ferry  of  Carrig.' 
Two  Acts  passed  in  the  53d  year  of  George  III. 
sanctioned  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  pontage  upon 
the  bridges,  and  authorized  the  two  bodies  of  Com- 
missioners, after  defraying  the  costs  of  the  Acts,  and 
discharging  the  current  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
bridges,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  and  their  heirs 
all  surpluses  of  pontage — The  county  court-house 
faces  the  bridge ;  and  is  an  excellent  building,  erected 
after  a  design  by  R.  Morrison,  Esq.  The  custom- 
house is  a  small  structure.  The  poor-law  union 
workhouse  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  near  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  town ;  and  is  a  handsome 
building.  The  old  gaol,  noted  for  the  conspicuous 
figure  it  made  in  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  rebel- 
lion, was,  a  good  number  of  years  ago,  converted 
into  an  asylum  for  paupers.  The  present  gaol  is 
situated  in  the  north-western  outskirts  of  the  town, 
between  the  thoroughfare  to  New  Ross  and  that  to 
Enniscortby ;  and,  during  the  years  1843-44,  was  in 
the  course  of  receiving  a  great  and  importunt  addi- 
tion, with  the  view  of  amply  facilitating  the  adop- 
tion of  the  newest  and  most  approved  practices  of ! 
prison  discipline.  Its  accommodation,  irrespective  of 
this  addition,  comprises 47  cells,  9  day-rooms,  Oyards, 
2  hospital -rooms,  a  chapel -room,  and  a  very  small 
kitchen ;  and  the  increased  accommodation  contained 
in  the  addition,  comprises  work-rooms,  72  separate 
celU,  a  new  hospital,  and  a  new  chapel.    The  offi-  j 


rial  report  of  the  state  of  the  prison  in  1843,  says, 
"  Seven  large  stalls,  under  a  shed,  have  been  inge- 
niously contrived  by  the  master  of  works,  to  employ 
the  prisoners  at  trades,  and  these  have  been  found 
very  valuable,  by  enabling  that  officer  to  carry  on 
industry  and  instruction.  There  are  six  classes  of 
males  and  two  of  females  nominally  kepi  up,  as  to 
day-rooms;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  anything  like  a 
strict  classification  of  crime,  or  separation  by  day  and 
night,  is  utterly  impossible  at  present;  and,  to  add 
to  this  difficulty,  a  chaw  of  idiots  and  lunatics  is  ne- 
cessary,  from  the  number  now  confined,  (viz.,  16.) 
which  would  alone  disturb  an  otherwise  well-ordered 
prison.  A  great  exertion  has  been  made,  under  the 
order  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  to  establish 
employment  and  industry  m  the  gaol,  and  it  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not,  as  yet, 
very  profitable. "  During  1843,  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  127;  the  average  number  was 
105;  the  total  number,  including  debtors,  was  5Ua, 
the  number  of  recommittals  was  83;  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  £1,465  14s.  9]d.  The  magnificent 
monumental  column  on  Carrig- a- Dagon,  adjuiiung 
the  mail-road  to  New  Ross,  though  not  properly  be- 
longing to  the  town,  is  too  arresting  a  feature  to  be 
unworthy  of  incidental  notice.  It  is  a  copy  of  the 
celebrated  Pompey's  Pillar  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt ; 
and  was  erected  by  General  Brown  Clayton,  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  army  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, — the  12th  Dragoons' in  that 
army  having  been  under  General  Clayton's  command. 
The  column,  including  its  capital,  is  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  94$  feet  in  height,  and  constructed  of 
the  choicest  cut  granite ;  and  it  was  erected  accord- 
ing  to  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  an  architect  of  London,  and  was  completed 
in  1841.  The  principal  schools  in  the  town  and  its 
immediate  outskirts,  are  the  Diocesan  school,  St. 
Peter's  college,  Erasmus  Smith's  school,  the  paro- 
chial school  of  St.  Patrick's,  the  Redmond  Female 
Orphan-house,  the  National  schools,  and  the  school 
connected  with  the  Presentation  nunnery.  The 
county  infirmary  contains  38  beds,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  50;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £3  3*. 
from  subscription,  £1,086  Is.  lOd.  from  public  grants, 
and  £44  4s.  7d.  from  other  sources,— expended  £213 
Is.  8d.  in  salaries  to  medical  officers,  £08  6s.  2d.  for 
medicines,  and  £661  0s.  I0d.  for  contingencies, — and 
admitted  200  intern  patients,  and  made  6,571  dispen- 
sations of  medicine  to  extern  patients.  The  fever 
hospital  is  also  a  comity  establishment ;  it  is  a  very 
superior  institution;  it  usually  contains  about  40 
beds,  but  is  capable  of  containing  64  during  the  pre- 
valence of  epidemics  ;  it  is  attended  by  three  physi- 
cians ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £243  1  Is.  fjd. 
from  subscription,  £500  from  public  grants,  and  £13 
9s.  7d.  from  other  sources, — expended  £135  in  sala- 
ries to  medical  officers,  £37  2s.  7d.  for  medicines, 
and  £719  Is.  5d.  for  contingencies, — and  admitted 
70S  patients.  The  only  other  noticeable  public 
buildings  are  the  bouse  of  correction,  the  town-ball, 
and  the  barrack. 

The  Poor  Jaw  Union.] — The  Wexford  Poor-law 
union  ranks  a*  the  109th,  and  was  declared  on  June  10, 
1840.  It  lies  wholly  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  1 1 1 ,200  acres,  which  contain- 
ed, in  1831 ,  a  pop.  of 48,802.  Its  electoral  divisions, 
together  with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are 
Wexford,  12,735;  Ardcolm,  3,652;  Kilpatrick, 
2,152;  Killurin,  3.515;  Rathaspeck,  2.884;  Mov- 
glass,  2,076;  Roslare,  2,062;  Lady's  Island,  2,019; 
Tacumshane,  1,658;  Kilmore,  3.289;  Mulrankin. 
3,461 ;  Taghmon,  4,643;  Ambrosetown,  2,480;  and 
Bannow,  2,176.  The  number  of  ex-officio  and  of 
elected  guardians  is  respectively  8  and  24 ;  and  6  of 
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the  latter  are  elected  by  the  division  of  Wexford,  2 
by  each  of  the  divisions!  of  Ardcolm,  Killurin,  Kil- 
more,  Mulrankin,  and  Taghmon,  and  1  by  each  of 
tbe  other  divisions.  The  Wexford  division  com- 
prises all  the  borough  of  Wexford,  and  also  extends 
into  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Shelmalier;  the  divi- 
sion of  Kilpatriclc  lies  wholly  in  the  barony  of  Shel- 
malier; the  division  of  Ardcolm  lies  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Shelmalier,  and  partly  in  that  of  Ballagh* 
keen  ;  the  division  of  Killurin  lies  partly  in  tbe  bar- 
ony of  Shelmalier,  and  partly  in  that  of  Bantrv ;  tbe 
division  of  Taghmon  lies  partly  in  the  barony  of  Shel- 
inulier,  and  partly  bi  that  of  Bargie ;  the  divisions  of 
Ambrosetown,  Bannow,  Kilmore,  and  Mulrankin, 
lie  wholly  in  the  barony  of  Bargie  ;  and  the  divisions 
of  Rat  ha*  peck,  Moy  glass,  Roslare,  Lady's  Island, 
nnd  Tacumsbanc,  lie  wholly  in  tbe  barony  of  Forth. 
The  number  of  valued  tenements  in  the  borough  of 
Wexford  is  2,165,— in  tbe  Ballaghkeen  district,  68, 
— in  the  Bantry  district,  859, — in  the  Bargie  dis- 
tricts, 2,502, — in  the  Forth  districts,  exclusive  of 
the  borough  of  Wexford,  2,426, — in  the  Shelmalier 
districts,  2,315, — in  the  entire  union,  9,835;  and  of 
this  total  5,415  are  valued  under  £5,-1,561,  under 
£10,-713,  under  £15,-518,  under  £20.-369,  un- 
der £25,-297,  under  £30,-333,  under  £40,-186, 
under  £50, — and  443,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total 
nctt  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £113,097 
5*. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  9.890 ;  and 
of  these,  1.857  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceed- 
ing £1,-1,528.  not  exceeding  £2.-1,014.  not  ex- 
ceeding £3,-663,  not  exceeding  £4.— and  498,  not 
exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for 
Hbout  Nov.  1840, — to  be  completed  in  Jan.  1842, — 
to  cost  £5,780  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,120  for  fittings  and  contingencies,_to  occupy  an 
area  of  7  acres,  obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of  £58 
16s., — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600  pau- 
pers. The  date  of  the  first,  admission  of  paupers 
was  July  25,  1842;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,360  12s.  6d. ;  and  the  total  pre- 
vious expenditure  was  £1,164  9s.  8jd.  The  number 
of  pauper  inmates  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  290.  The 
medical  charities  within  the  union  are  tbe  county 
infirmary  and  the  county  fever  hospital  at  Wexford, 
and  dispensaries  at  Bannow,  Bridgetown,  Broadway, 
Castle- Bridge,  and  Taghmon ;  and,  in  1839-40,  they 
received  £355  9s.  l£d.  from  subscription,  £1.912 
13s.  4d.  from  public  grants,  and  £63  10b.  7d.  from 
other  sources,— expended  £768  Is.  8d.  in  salaries  to 
medical  officers,  £298  0*.  Id.  for  medi  fines,  and 
£1,462  2s.  for  contingencies, —and  admitted  908  in- 
tern patients,  and  administered  to  7(253  extern  pa- 
tients. 

Shipping  and  Commerce. 1— We  reserve  a  notice  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Harbour  as  tbe 
subject  of  a  short  separate  article.  The  vessels  re- 
gistered at  the  port  On  Dec.  31,  1843,  consisted  of 
37  sailing  vessels,  each  under  50  ton*,  and  aggre- 
gately of  1,376  tons, — 6tf  sailing  vessels,  each  above 
50  tons,  and  aggregately  of  6,855  tons,— and  1  Bteam- 
vessel,  of  228  tons.  During  1843,  653  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  aggregately  36,662  tons,  entered  the  port 
coastwise  ;  460  sailing  vessels,  of  aggregately  23,873 
tons,  cleared  coastwise;  82  steam- vessels,  of  aggre- 
gately 14,542  tons,  entered  coastwise ;  83  steam- ves- 
sels, of  aggregately  14,770  tons,  cleared  coastwise; 
10  British  vessels,  of  aggregately  2, 165  tons,  entered 
from  tbe  colonies;  7  British  vessels,  of  aggregately 
1 .582  tons,  cleared  for  the  colonies ;  2  British  vessels, 
of  jointly  231  tons,  entered  from  foreign  ports ;  and  1 
British  vessel,  of  280  tons,  cleared  for  a  foreign  port. 
In  1835,  the  exports  amounted,  in  estimated  value, 
to  £312,136;  and,  excepting  miscellaneous  articles 
amounting  in  estimated  value  to  £16,000,  the  items 


were  486,485  cwt.  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  18,000 
cwt.  of  butter,  4  cwt.  of  feathers,  50,000  lbs.  of 
wool,  20  crates  of  eggs,  480  gallons  of  spirits,  3,000 
head  of  cows  and  oxen,  20  bead  of  horses,  7.500 
head  of  sheep,  and  2,200  head  of  swine.  In  tbe 
same  year,  tbe  imports  amounted  in  estimated  value 
to  £621,417  ;  nearly  one  half  of  them,  amounting  in 
estimated  value  to  £307,000,  are  returned  as  mis- 
cellaneous or  unclassified  articles  ,  and  the  items  of 
the  remainder  were  29,000  tons  of  coals,  culm,  and 
cinders,  750  tons  of  iron,  180  tons  of  cast  iron,  500 
tons  of  foreign  iron,  280  tons  of  lead,  750  tons  of 
stones  and  slates,  250  tons  of  oak  bark  for  tanners, 
55  tons  of  mahogany  and  other  wood,  54  cwt.  of 
hops,  1,050  cwt.  of  British  refined  sugar,  9,845  cwt. 
of  sugar.  812  cwt.  of  tallow.  650  cwt.  of  hides,  40 
cwt.  of  brass  and  copper,  35  cwt.  of  ashes,  450  lbs. 
of  cotton  yam,  50,500  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  80,000 
lbs.  of  tea,  2,500  lbs.  of  coffee,  1,245  lbs.  of  pepper 
and  other  spices,  2,200  lbs.  of  tobacco,  600  barrel* 
of  herrings,  650  bushels  of  salt,  140  bushels  of  flax- 
seeds, 900  gallons  of  rum  and  other  foreign  spirits, 
13,500  gallons  of  wines,  61,600  gallons  of  spirits, 
30.000  yards  of  linen,  280  boxes  of  tinned  plates, 
350  packages  of  cotton  manufactures,  600  packages 
of  woollen  manufactures,  700  packages  of  haber- 
dashery and  apparel.  240  packages  of  leather,  4,000 
packages  of  wrought  iron  and  hardwares,  and  1,500 
packages  of  glass  and  earthenware.  Weekly  com- 
munication is  maintained  with  Liverpool  by  steam- 
navigation.  The  shipping  interest  of  the  port  has 
been  much  promoted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond's  open- 
ing of  a  ship-building-yard,  and  erecting  of  a  patent 
slip.  The  estimated  amount  of  inland  carriage  to 
the  town  comprises  30,000  tons  of  exportation, 
9,000  tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  local  consump- 
tion as  food,  5,000  tons  of  agricultural  produce  for 
the  local  use  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  300  tons 
of  exciseable  articles  not  received  by  direct  importa- 
tion, and  9,000  tons  of  stones,  lime,  turf,  and  other 
heavy  and  bulky  articles ;  and  the  estimated  amount 
of  inland  carriage  from  the  town  comprises  10,200 
tons  of  imported  articles,  1,300  tons  of  produce  of 
breweries  and  distilleries,  and  22,400  tons  of  coals, 
manure,  and  other  heavy  and  bulky  articles.  The 
import  duties  paid  at  Wexford  in  1835,  amounted  to 
£4.917;  in  1839,  to  £8,401;  and  in  1844,  to  £9,501. 

Manufacture*  and  Trade.]— Tbe  malting  and  dis- 
tilling of  corn  were  formerly  very  considerable,  but 
have  been  much  lessened  in  consequence  of  tbe  spread 
of  tbe  temperance  principles.  The  shops  of  the 
town  are  good  ;  and  the  retail  trade  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  local  supply  of  provisions  is  excellent ; 
poultry,  in  particular,  is  very  abundant ;  general  farm 
produce  is  plentiful ;  and  fish  is  numerous  in  kinds, 
and  aggregately  sufficient  in  quantity.  "  There-are 
many  good  shops  in  Wexford,"  says  Mr.  Inghs, 
"and  I  heard  no  complaint  of  want  of  trade;  and 
the  best  illustration  I  can  give  of  tbe  comfortable 
condition  of  the  people  of  Wexford  is,  that  dur- 
ing two  days  that  I  stopped  in  Wexford,  I  was  not 
once  asked  for  charity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there 
is  not  a  pauper,  or  a  person  out  of  employment  in 
Wexford,  but  it  may  be  said  that  Wexford  is  a 
flourishing  town.  I  only  saw  one  thing  to  contra- 
dict this  opinion,  two  or  three  unroofed  or  half-roofed 
houses,  which  must  have  remained  long  in  that  con- 
dition, as  the  walla  and  window-ledges  were  covered 
with  wallflower.  Wexford  is  a  cheap  place  of  resi- 
dence. When  I  visited  H,  beef  was  4d.  per  lb.,  mut- 
ton 5d.,  veal  2d.,  pork  2}d.,  fine  chickens  Is.  • 
couple,  and  butter  9d.  per  lb.  A  fine  turkey  may 
be  bought  during  the  season  for  3s.,  and  other  poul. 
try  in  proportion ;  and  there  is  a  very  plentiful  cheap 
ti<Vmarkct."    In  1842,  the  Wexford  savings'  bank 
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had  1/202  depositor*.  In  1843,  the  Wexford  loan 
fund  had  a  capital  of  £2,077.  circulated  £7,446  in 
1,844  loans,  realised  a  nett  profit  of  £3  Is.  3d.,  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes  £25,  and  belonged  to 
'29  proprietors.  The  town  has  branch  offices  of  the 
Hank  of  Ireland,  the  National  Bank,  and  the  Pro. 
vincial  Bank.  Markets  are  held  on  every  Wednes- 
day  and  Saturday  ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  25, 
March  17,  May  I,  June  3  and  29,  Aug.  24,  Sept. 
29,  Nov.  1 ,  and  Dec.  8.  The  public  conveyances, 
in  1838,  uere  a  car  to  Bantiow,  a  car  to  Bridgetown, 
a  car  to  Churchtown,  two  coaches  and  a  mail-coach 
to  Dublin,  two  cars  to  Duncormack,  four  cars  to 
Enniseortby,  two  cars  to  Kilmore,  a  mail-car  to 
New  Ross,  two  cars  to  Taghmon,  and  a  mail-coach 
to  Waterford.  White's  Hotel  in  Wexford  is  one  of 
the  best  appointed  and  best  conducted  establishments 
in  the  provinces.  Two  newspapers  are  published  in 
Wexford—the  Independent  and  the  Conservative— 
both  twice  a- week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Municipal  Affair*.] — Wexford  seems  to  have 
been  made  a  borough  in  1317,  by  charter  of  Adamar 
de  Valencia,  as  Earl  of  Pembroke  an4  "  Lord  of 
Weiseford  and  Montiniac ;"  it  has  royal  charters  of 
12  Henry  IV.,  7  James  I.,  and  3  James  II. ;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  boroughs  which  came  under  the 
New  Rules  of  25  Charles  II.  The  corporation, 
according  to  charter,  was  styled  *•  The  Mayors, 
Bailiffs,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Town  or  Borough  of  Wexford  ;"  and  consisted  of  a 
mayor,  2  bailiffs,  21  other  free  burgesses,  and  a  body 
of  freemen  ;  and  its  officers,  in  1833,  were  a  mayor, 
a  deputy-mayor,  two  bailiffs,  a  mayor  of  the  staple, 
a  town-clerk,  a  weigh-master,  a  water-bailiff,  and 
three  serjrants-at-mace.  A  recorder  formerly  offi- 
ciated in  the  town  ;  but  none  has  been  appointed  for 
many  years  ;  and  the  recorder's  court  may,  in  con- 
sequence, be  regarded  as  extinct.  The  mayor  s 
court  has  jurisdiction  to  an  unlimited  amount,  and 
ought,  according  to  charter,  to  be  held  once  :i- fort- 
night. A  court  of  conscience  is  held  by  the  mayor 
nr  his  deputy,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  34 
George  III.,  cap.  26,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  of 
less  amount  than  40s.  The  assizes  for  the  county, 
and  courts  of  quarter-sessions  and  petty-sessions,  are 
held  in  the  town,— the  latter  on  every  Wednesday. 
The  mayor  is  ex-officio  a  magistrate  of  the  county. 
The  public  peace  is  preserved  by  a  party  of  the 
county  constabulary ;  and  the  town  is  the  head- 
quarters of  that  force,  the  residence  of  its  county 
inspector,  and  also  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  its 
districts,  comprising  the  stations  of  Wexford,  Castle- 
Bridge,  Crossabeg,  Killinick,  Moyglass,  Rathaspeck, 
and  Tagoat.  The  corporation,  when  they  had  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  purpose,  formerly  granted 
£'1U0  or  £105  a- year  toward  the  support  of  the 
Diocesan  school;  and,  jointly  with  the  incumbent 
of  the  benefice  of  Wexford,  and  the  churchwardens, 
they  are  the  administrators  of  a  bequest  amount- 
ing in  value  to  about  .t'50  a-ycar,  and  laid  wholly 
out  in  bread  to  all  classes  of  the  poor.  The  cor- 
poration have  landed  property  which  produces  about 
£•276  a-) ear ;  and  they  formerly  derived  from  tolls 
a  revenue  of  about  £900  a-year,— and  sometimes 
so  much  as  from  £1,000  to  £1,200  ;  but  they  were 
then  a  close  body,  and  seemed  to  have  expended 
most  of  the  revenue  in  self- appropriations  or  in 
salaries  to  their  own  officers;  and  they  eventually 
found  themselves  resisted  in  their  claim  to  the  tolls, 
totally  without  support  from  public  opinion,  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  ill-applied  propertv.  The 
borough  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  was  under  the  joint  "  patronage  "  of  Sir.  Neville 
and  the  Marquis  of  Elv;  but  it  sends  only  one  mem- 
ber to  the  imperial  parliament ;  and  previous  to  the 


operation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  two  "  patrons" 
alternately  nominated  the  member.  Freemen  were 
admitted  without  the  payment  of  fees.  Constituency 
of  the  borough  in  1841.  301 ;  of  whom  106  were 
freemen,  and  195  were  £10  household*™. 

Statutict.] — The  proportion  of  county  ccsa  levied 
within  the  borough  has  been  about  £9  or  £10  a-y«r. 
The  number  of  tenements  valued  for  the  poor  rate 
is  2,165 ;  and  of  these,  1,192  are  valued  under  £5, 
—434,  under  £10,-160.  under  £15,-99,  under 
£20,-72,  under  £25,-79,  under  £30,— 61,  under 
£40,-36,  under  £50,— and  32,  at  and  above  £50. 
Area  of  St.  Iberiua'  section  of  the  town,  15  acres.  2 
roods,  10  perches ;  of  the  St.  John's  section,  525 
acres,  10  perches ;  of  the  St.  Mary's  section,  1 1 
acres,  2  roods,  1  perch  ;  of  the  St.  Michael  of 
Feagh's  section,  99  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches ;  of 
the  St.  Patrick's  section,  7  acres,  8  perches  ;  of  the 
St.  Selskar's  section,  21  acres,  18  perches ;  of  the 
St.  Bridget's  section,  9  acres,  1  rood,  13  perches; 
of  the  St.  Tullogue's  section,  3  acres,  3  roods,  17 
perches  ;  of  the  St.  Peter's  section,  22  acres ;  of  the 
Maudlintown  section,  46  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  10,673;  in  1841.  11,252.  Pop.,  in  1641, 
of  the  St.  Iberius'  section,  1,445.  Houses  210. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  23  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade.  202 ;  in  other  pursuits,  74. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 38 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  194  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  54 ;  on  means  not  specified.  13. 
Pop.,  in  1841.  of  the  St.  John's  section,  2,954. 
Houses  429.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 193  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  274;  in  other 
pursuits,  135.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  48;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
261  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  264 ;  on  means 
not  specified,  29 — Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  St.  Mary  * 
section,  413.  Houses  75.  Families  employed  chitny 
in  agriculture,  8;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  63; 
in  other  pursuits,  17.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  5 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  61  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  20 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  2.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  St. 
Michael  of  Feagh's  section,  2,213.  Houses  381'. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  74  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  206  ;  in  other  pursuits, 
168.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  16;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  148;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  177 ;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied, 107  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  St.  Patrick's  ac- 
tion, 649.  Houses  101.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  12;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  87; 
in  other  pursuits,  43.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  16;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 81  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  31  ;  on  meant 
not  specified.  14 — Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  St.  Selskar's 
section,  1.906.  Houses  294.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  41  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
242;  in  other  pursuits,  139.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  66;  on  the  di- 
recting of  labour,  231  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
108;  on  means  not  specified,  17. — Pop.,  in  1841,  of 
the  St.  Bridget's  section,  544.  Houses  92.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  29;  hi  manufac- 
tures and  trade.  48 ;  in  other  pursuits,  49.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  2 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  41 ;  on  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 52 ;  on  means  not  specified,  31 . — Pop.,  in  1841, 
of  the  St.  Tullogue's  section,  248.  Houses  47- 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  5;  in  man- 
ufactures and  trade,  32  ;  in  other  pursuits,  23.  Fam- 
ilies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
3 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  35 ;  on  their  own  man- 
ual labour.  10;  on  means  not  specified,  12  Pop., 

in  1841,  of  the  St.  Peter  s  section,  513.  How*.. 
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104.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  24 ; 
in  manufactures  and  trade.  58;  in  other  pursuits, 
52.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  pro- 
fessions, 13;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  39;  on  their 

own  manual  labour,  75 ;  on  means  not  specified,  7  

Pop.,  in  1841.  of  the  Maudlintown  section,  307. 
Houses  66.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 23;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  20;  in  other 
pursuits,  26.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  1 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
15;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  41 ;  on  means  not 
specified,  12. — Male*  in  the  whole  borough,  in  1841, 
who  could  rend  and  write,  2.6(56 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  576;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,114.  Females  who  could  read  and  write, 
2,2*20;  who  could  read  hut  not  write,  1,589;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,860. 

Hintofj,'] — The  late  Mr.  Beaufort,  in  a  manu- 
script communicated  to  Mr.  Brewer,  but  without 
any  due  notation  of  ancient  authorities,  asserts  that 
Wexford  was  founded  in  the  9th  century  by  a  colony 
of  Ostmen,  Danes,  or  Frisians,  and  adds,  "  Waes- 
tiord,  or,  as  it  is  now  corruptedly  written,  Wexford, 
was  long  the  emporium  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland, 
and  the  port  of  passage  between  England  and  Ire- 
land. Here  the  slave-merchant*  assembled  their 
alaves,  which  they  bad  purchased  in  England.  Here 
might  be  seen,  says  a  monkish  writer,  whole  ranks 
of  tine  young  men  and  beautiful  women,  exposed  to 
mile  in  the  slave  market  on  the  hill.  They  were 
sold  in  part  to  the  Irish  nobles  and  herdsmen,  while 
others  fell  to  the  share  of  foreign  merchants,  and 
were  exhibited  in  the  slave  marts  of  Rome  and 
Italy.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  12tb 
century,  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford  have  been  prin- 
cipally composed  of  the  descendants  of  Frisstans, 
Anglo-Saxons,  Anglo-Normans,  and  a  few  Welsh, 
but  no  Irish.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  port 
and  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  often  designate 
their  origin,  especially  among  the  females,  many  of 
whom,  if  dressed  ir  the  garb  of  the  Netherlands, 
might  he  taken  for  veritable  Dutch  women." 

Derraod  MacMurrougb,  in  his  agreement  with  the 
Anglo-Norman  chiefs  who  led  tbe  van  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion  of  Ireland,  ceded  to  Fitzstephen 
ami  Fitzgerald  the  entire  dominion  of  the  town  of 
Wexford,  and  au  extensive  circumjacent  territory. 
Soon  after  Fitzstephen  landed,  he  and  MacMurrou^h 
moved  toward  the  town,  menacing  it  with  capture. 
On  their  approach,  the  garrison,  composed  of  Ost- 
men and  Irish,  marched  intrepidly  to  meet  them ; 
••but,  struck  with  the  new  and  unexpected  sight  of 
horsemen  sheathed  in  shining  armour,  and  troops  ad- 
vancing to  the  charge  with  unbroken  ranks,  in  steady 
silence  and  composure,  they  retired  within  their 
walls,  burning  the  suburbs  and  adjacent  hamlets,  to 
deprive  the  assailants  of  shelter.  A  vigorous  and 
well-conducted  assault  was  opposed  with  so  deter- 
mined courage  by  the  garrison,  that  Fitzstephen  was 
repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  18  of  his  men.  Heedless  of 
the  inconsiderate  exultation  of  the  foe,  and  the  dejec- 
tion of  his  allies,  this  valorous  leader  took  his  mea- 
sure* for  victory  with  cool  resolution.  Retiring  to 
tbe  sea,  and  burning  his  vessel*,  to  give  his  men 
the  sole  al  tenia  live  of  death  or  conquest,  he  advanc- 
ed again  to  tbe  assault,  after  au  inspiriting  harangue, 
and  the  solemn  ceremony  of  divine  service.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  clergy,  dreading 
the  consequences  of  obstinate  resistance  against  such 
desperate  resolution,  persuaded  tbe  garrison  to  ca- 
pitulate ;  and,  after  a  delay  of  three  days,  canned  by 
tbe  pride  and  insolence  of  Dermod.  their  proposals 
were  accepted,  to  swear  allegiance  to  this  prince,  to 
enter  into  his  service,  and  to  give  at  hostage*  for 
their  obedience  four  of  their  principal  citizens.  Der- 
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mod  immediately,  according  to  promise,  invested 
Fitzstephen,  jointly  with  Fitzgerald,  though  the 
.  latter  nnd  not  yet  arrived,  with  the  lordship  of 
Wexford  and  its  territory."  Fitzstephen  raised 
for  his  security  the  strong  castle  of  Carrick  or 
Carrig,  at  the  point  of  the  Slaticy  now  called  Ferry  - 
Carrig :  and  after  he  had  detached  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  men  to  assist  Earl  Strongbow  in  de- 
fending Dublin,  and  was  residing  at  Carrick  with 
only  a  feeble  garrison,  he  was  besieged  in  it  by  the 
revolted  Wcxfordians,  yet  made  successful  resist- 
ance, till  he  became  the  dupe  of  one  of  the  basest 
combinations  of  perfidy  and  perjury  which  ever  dis- 
graced the  history  of  Ireland,  or  obtained,  by  excess 
of  courtesy,  tbe  designation  of  a  stratagem.  See 
Carmck.  The  Wcxfordians,  on  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  fortalice,  murdered  some  of  the  garrison, 
maimed  and  tortured  others,  threw  Fitzstephen  into 
chains,  set  fire  to  Wexford,  retired  with  their  sur- 
viving prisoners  to  an  islet  in  the  harbour,  sent  a 
message  to  Earl  Strongbow  that,  if  he  should  attempt 
to  disturb  them,  they  would  instantly  put  all  the  pris- 
oners to  death,  and  were  not  eventually  brought  into 
subjection  till  Henry  II.  arrived  in  person  at  Water- 
ford.  In  1173,  King  Henry,  on  leaving  Ireland,  is 
said  to  have  embarked  at  Wexford ;  but  he  really 
took  shipping,  not  at  the  town,  but  on  tbe  seaward 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour.  At  Wexford 
was  celebrated,  with  much  festivity,  yet  in  the  midst 
of  alarms  and  warfare,  the  marriage  of  Raymond  le 
Gros,  ancestor  of  the  families  of  Grace  and  Fitzmau- 
rice,  to  Basilea  Dc  Clare,  sister  of  Earl  Strongbow. 

The  next  great  event  in  the  history  of  tbe  town 
occurred  during  the  intestine  wars  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Cromwell,  soon  after  his  'sanguinary  reduc- 
tion of  Drogheda  and  his  immediately  subsequent 
successes,  marched  toward  Wexford,  to  attempt  its 
capture.  The  garrison  of  the  town  had  been  strength- 
ened with  2,000  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  from  the 
army  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond;  active  measures 
had  been  adopted  for  making  a  vigorous  defence ;  but 
the  town  was  hastily  surrendered  by  treachery,  and 
became  the  scene  of  a  most  horrible  carnage.  ' '  One 
Stafford,  governor  of  the  castle,"  says  Leland,  "had 
been  suspected  by  Ormond  ;  but,  as  he  bad  the  merit 
of  being  a  Catholic,  the  Commissioners  of  Trust 
would  not  consent  to  remove  him.  No  sooner  bad 
Cromwell's  batteries  began  to  play,  than  this  man 
admitted  his  soldiers  into  the  castle  upon  conditions. 
The  citizens  were  suddenly  confounded  at  sight  of 
his  colours  waving  on  tbe  battlements,  and  their  own 
cannon  pointed  against  the  town.  In  the  first  tumult 
of  terror  and  consternation,  they  sent  commissioners 
to  treat  with  the  enemy ;  but  the  townsmen  were 
impatient  of  delay ;  the  soldiers  ran  tumultuously  from 
tbe  walls ;  every  man  consulted  only  his  own  safety  ; 
and  thus  were  all  destroyed.  The  enemy  gained  the 
city  without  further  resistance,  and  proceeded  to  put 
all  to  the  sword  who  were  found  in  arms,  with  an 
execution  as  horribly  deliberate  as  that  of  Drogheda." 
The  spot  on  which  Cromwell  planted  his  cannon,  is 
still  pointed  out  as  a  memorable  object  at  the  south 
end  of  tb«  town,  and  bears,  both  popularly  and  to- 
pographically, the  name  of  Cromwell's  Rock. 

The  third  and  last  great  figure  which  Wexford 
makes  in  history  is  the  awfully  conspicuous  and 
bloody  share  which  it  bad  in  the  scenes  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798.  Its  townspeople  beheld  in  the  distance 
the  smoke  of  the  conflagration  of  Enniscorthy ;  and, 
while  the  agitated  fugitives  from  that  place  were 
only  on  their  way  hither,  two  attempts  were  made 
in  reference  to  the  rebels,  the  one  to  retard  or  avert 
their  approach  by  persuasion,  and  the  other  to  pre- 
pare for  their  reception  by  a  vigorous  military  de- 
fence.   "  Three  gentlemen  of  the  county  were  then 
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in  the  jail,  arrested  on  private  information,  Beaurharnp 
Bagcnnl  Harvey,  John  Henry  Colclough,  and  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald.  The  two  latter,  at  the  instance 
of  some  officers,  undertook  to  address  in  person  the 
insurgents  at  Enniscorthy,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading  them  unconditionally  to  disperse,  and  return 
in  peace  to  their  several  homes.  The  rebels  had 
taken  post  on  Vinegar- Hill,  an  eminence  at  whose 
foot  stands  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  and  were  found 
by  the  two  gentlemen,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2»th,  in 
a  state  of  confusion,  distracted  in  their  councils,  with- 
out leaders  of  general  influence  and  without  a  plan. 
DiiTerent  objects  of  attack  had  been  proposed  by  dif> 
ferent  persons,  unsupported  by  general  concurrence ; 
and  the  greater  part  were  dispersing  to  defend  their 
aa  they  said,  from  Orangemen.  But  when 
repeated  from  group  to  group,  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  gentlemen  prisoner*,  as  they  were  styled, 
from  Wexford,  the  straggling  bands  collected  from 
all  sides  into  one  body ;  and  retaining  Fitzgerald  as  a 
leader,  formed  immediately  the  resolution  of  march- 
ing to  Wexford.  Colclough  was  dismissed  with  this 
intelligence,  and  the  insurgents  took  post  that  night 
on  the  eminence  of  Three  Rocks,  the  termination 
of  a  long,  but  not  high,  ridge,  called  the  mountain 
of  Forth,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Bargy  and  Forth 
baronies.  As  General  Fawcet  was  expected  from 
Duncannon  with  a  considerable  force,  in  the  way  of 
whose  march  this  post,  distant  from  Wexford  two 
miles  and  a  half,  was  situate,  the  garrison  took  a 
position  outside  the  town,  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth,  at  the  dawn,  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
general  in  a  double  attack.  This  officer  had  ad- 
vanced to  Taghmon  the  preceding  night;  but  in- 
formed next  morning  that  his  vanguard  of  eighty- 
eight  men  had  been  surprised  and  destroyed,  under 
Three- Rocks,  by  the  rebels,  he  retreated  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces  precipitately  to  Duncannon.  Col- 
onel Maxwell,  of  the  Donegal  militia,  commander  of 
the  garrison,  receiving  advice  of  this  disaster,  made 
a  motion  toward  the  enemy,  hoping  to  retake  two 
howitzers  captured  from  the  slaughtered  troops,  and 
still  expecting  the  arrival  of  General  Fawcet ;  but 
seeing  no  probability  of  success,  he  returned  into 
Wexford,  having  lost,  by  a  shot  from  the  outpost  of 
the  rebels,  Colonel  Watson,  a  brave  and  skilful  offi- 
cer. In  a  council  of  war  a  resolution  was  formed  to 
evacuate  the  town  ;  Harvey,  at  the  request  of  the 
officers,  wrote  a  letter  of  entreaty  to  the  rebels  to 
act  with  humanity ;  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Richards,  members  of  a  yeomen  company,  under- 
took the  dangerous  task  of  delivering  this  letter,  and 
announcing  to  the  insurgents  the  surrendry  of  the 
place.  The  retreat  was  in  shameful  disorder.  Some 
companies  abandoned  their  posts  and  fled  ;  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  others,  insomuch  that  almost 
the  whole  garrison  was  gone  before  the  design  was 
known  to  the  inhabitants.  Thus  numbers  were  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels,  even  some  of  the  armed 
yeomanry,  who  had  expected  a  retreat  in  a  military 
way,  and  would  have  accompanied  the  troops  in  their 
march  to  Duncannon.  These  disorderly  troops  might 
have  been  put  to  total  rout  and  slaughter  if  they 
had  been  pursued,  as  was  strenuously  recommended 
by  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs.  Their  course  through 
a  country,  which  had  as  yet  remained  perfectly 
quiet,  was  marked  with  devastation,  the  burning  of 
houses,  and  shooting  of  unarmed  peasants.  Though 


the  rebel  army  at  Three- Rocks  may  have  amounted 
to  15,000,  yet,  with  orderly  soldiers,  the  town  might 
have  been  sufeh  defended,  »•>  its  old  walls  wen-  en- 
tire, and  its  garrison  little  less  than  1 ,200  men.  The 
chiefs  of  the  insurgents  had,  on  the  arrival  of  the 

sented  that 

properties  ol  the  townsmen  should  be 


two  deputies  with  Harvey's  letter, 
the  lives  and  properties  ot  the 


protected,  in  case  of  a  stipulation  that  all  the 

and  ammunition  should  be  delivered  into  their  I 
but  Fitxgerald,  who  went  with  this  proposal,  found 
the  town  abandoned  by  the  troops,  and  no  stores  of 
this  sort  left  behind.  Enraged  at  this  disappoint- 
ment and  the  violences  of  the  soldiery,  the  ungovern- 
able multitude,  when  they  poured  into  Wexford, 
could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  the  commit- 
ting of  general  massacre  and  conflagration.  Horrible 
beyond  conception  would  have  been  the  effects.  Great 
numbers  of  both  higher  and  lower  classes  would  have 
been  victims.  Ships  in  the  harbour  crowded  with 
fugitives,  who  had  hoped  an  escape  to  England.  *..\ 
returned  except  two,  when  summoned  by  boats  from 
the  rebels,  and  relanded  their  passengers." 

The  town,  thus  completely  under  the  power  of 
the  rebels,  remained  entirely  in  their  possession  till 
the  20th  of  June,  when  General  Moore  took  post  on 
the  Windmill- hill.  See  Wexford  (Cocsstt  or). 
"  In  Wexford,  which  had  been  now  three  weeks  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents."  says  the  authority  al- 
ready quoted,  "  a  great  number  of  Protestants  were 
confined,  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  refugees,  and 
prisoners  brought  from  several  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  these,  260  were  imprisoned  in  the  jail  and  some 
other  public  places  of  confinement;  the  rest  were 
immured  in  private  houses ;  and  all  were  under  per- 
petual apprehensions  of  being  shot,  piked,  or  starved 
to  death.    To  save  tl 

made  by  gentlemen  among  the  rebels;  but 
gentlemen  themselves,  particularly  such  as  were 
Protestants,  were  in  perpetual  danger  from  the 
caprices  of  an  ungovernable  multitude  which  they 
had  unwisely  hoped  to  command.  Some  of  low 
education,  bearing  the  rank  of  officers  in  this  multi- 
tude, were  more  inclined  to  incite  than  control  a 
sanguinary  temper  in  their  followers.  Such  was 
Thomas  Dixon,  who,  from  a  master  of  a  trading 
vessel,  had  become  a  self-commissioned  captain  of 
the  rebels ;  a  man  who,  like  Robespierre  and  other 
unfeeling  monsters  in  the  French  revolution,  would 
be  ready,  in  case  of  surcess  on  the  side  of  the  insur- 
gents, to  raise  himself  to  eminence  by  instigating 
the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  under  the  mask  of  zeal  for 
their  cause,  to  the  murder  not  only  of  all  who  bad 
not  acceded  to  their  party,  but  also  of  the  then  exist- 
ing chiefs  of  the  insurrection.  A  general  slaughter  of 
the  prisoners,  to  which  the  townsmen  of  Wexford 
were  quite  averse,  was  twice  in  vain  attempted  by 
Dixon  at  the  head  of  bands  of  peasants.  He  was 
magnanimously  opposed,  first  by  one  Hare,  a  but- 
cher, and  next  by  one  Scallion,  a  nautical  trader; 
the  former  with  a  sword,  the  latter  with  a  pistol, 
defying  him  to  single  combat,  and  insisting  that  be 
should  '  show  himself  a  man'  before  he  should  dare 
to  put  to  death  defenceless  people.  At  length,  un 
the  20th  of  June,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  gar- 
rison had  been  drawn  to  Three-Rocks  to  reinforce 
the  army  preparing  to  march  against  General  Moore, 
Dixon,  with  a  multitude  of  peasants,  to  whom  be 
distributed  whisky,  took  possession  of  the  town,  ami 
proceeded  to  the  work  of  butchery.  A  mob,  absurdly 
credulous,  ferocious,  and  previously  irritated  by  se- 
verities, he  was  enabled  to  inflame  beyond  all  opposi- 
tion by  the  assistance  of  two  Protestant  prisoner., 
who,  to  save  themselves,  pretended  to  be  Orange- 
men, and  to  turn  informers  against  others  of  tbst 
fraternity.  One  of  these  was  Charles  Jackson,  wbo 
afterwards  published  in  England  a  narrative  of  the 
cruelties  committed  in  Wexford,  a  most  sycophantic 
performance,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one 
who  had  sacrificed  the  lives  of  innocent  men  to  hi< 
own  safety.    The  massacre  would  probably 


been  committed  immediately  at  the  places  of  con- 
finement, if  the  wife  of  Dixon,  a  disgrace  to  her  sex, 
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■  worthy  associate  of  a  murderous  coward,  had  not 
requested  that  the  prisoners  should  be  conducted  to 
the  bridge,  to  afford  to  the  people  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  execution.  The  persons  denounced  were 
brought  in  successive  parcels  to  this  fabric,  which, 
from  the  beauty  and  gaiety  of  its  appearance,  was 
ill  fitted  for  such  a  scene.  The  execution  was  de- 
liberately performed.  Concerning  each  victim  sue- 
cessively,  a  question  was  asked  aloud  whether  any 
one  could  particulariie  a  good  action  which  might 
entitle  him  to  mercy  ?  On  silence  of  the  crowd,  or  an 
unfavourable  answer,  he  was  put  to  death.  A  few 
were  shot,  but  most  were  transfixed  with  pikes,  in 

•  manner  much  more  painful  than  the  mere  extinction 
of  life  required.  The  executioners  immediately  threw 
the  bodies  into  the  river,  without  allowing  themselves 
time  to  strip  them  of  their  clothes,  or  even  to  rifle 
their  pockets.  At  length,  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  massacre  by  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances.  Mr.  Corrin,  a  priest 
of  Wexford,  after  a  failure  of  entreaty,  commanded 
the  people  to  pray,  and  having  thus  caused  them  to 
kntel,  dictated  a  prayer,  *  that  God  would  show  the 
fame  mercy  to  them  which  they  should  show  to  the 
surviving  prisoners.'  Esmond  Kyan  and  Edward 
Roche,  two  chiefs,  by  great  exertion  snatched  some 
from  death  ;  and  even  many  of  the  common  people 
interfered  for  individuals.  The  approach  also  of 
the  royal  armies  to  Vinegar- hill  was  announced,  and 

•  reinforcement  demanded  under  Edward  Roche. 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  Wexford  are  blamed  for  not 
having  interposed  more  early  or  effectually ;  but  in 
proportion  to  my  examination  of  the  subject,  I  am 
less  inclined  to  favour  the  charge.  The  number 
massacred  on  this  occasion  has  been  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  ninety-seven,  but  is  positively  asserted 
by  others  to  have  been  not  more  than  thirty-six. 

"  When  Wexford  was  cleared  of  the  multitude  of 
peasants,  who,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  massacre,  were  led  away  by  Edward  Roche  to 
reinforce  the  post  of  Vinegar-hill,  a  design  was  con- 
ceived of  a  peaceable  surrendry  to  his  Majesty's 
generals,  to  save  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  from 
destruction.  On  one  side  were  approaching  ships  of 
war  and  gun- boats,  and  several  armies  were  near 
whose  arrival  might  soon  be  expected.  The  place 
with  all  its  people  had  been  abandoned  by  an  irre- 
gular surrendry  to  the  rebels  by  the  roval  troops, 
and  a  compulsory  defection  could  hardlv  be  an  un- 
pardonable crime.  Lord  Kingsborough,  colonel  of 
the  North-Cork  militia,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  town, 
preserved  from  all  violence  by  the  efforts  of  some 
gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  character  which  he 
had  acquired  by  the  infliction  of  lashings  of  the 
cruelest  kind  ;  but  these  bad  been  inflicted  else- 
where, and  were  in  general  not  known  to  the  Wex- 
fordian  peasantry.  He  had  been  absent  from  his 
regiment  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion ;  had 
sailed  from  Arklow  to  Wexford,  not  imagining  that 
this  post  could  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents; and  had  been  taken  at  the  harbour's  mouth 
on  the  second  of  June.  To  this  officer  was  com- 
mitted the  command  of  the  town  by  a  resolution  of 
the  inhabitants,  assembled  very  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-first ;  and  three  deputations  were  sent 
of  two  gentlemen  each  to  the  approaching  armies. 
By  these  Lord  Kingsborough  wrote  to  the  generals, 
that  on  the  surrendry  of  the  place  to  him,  he  had 
most  solemnly  pledged  his  honour  for  the  safety  of 
all  those,  in  persons  and  property,  who  had  been  in 
the  town  during  the  rebellion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  perpetrators  and  instigators  of  murder,  and 
hoped  the  ratification  of  his  contract,  as  the  men  of 
Wexford  had  not  been  concerned  in  massacre.  Pro- 
posals were  also  carried  in  the  name  of  the  inhabi- 


tants of  all  religious  persuasions,  that,  on  condition 
of  security  to  their  persons  and  properties,  they  were 
ready  to  surrender  their  arms,  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  use  their  utmost  influence  with  the 
people  of  the  country  in  general  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. *  *  Of  Lord  Kingsborough 's  despatch.  Lake, 
the  chief  general  of  the  royal  forces,  deigned  not  to 
take  any  notice.  To  that  of  the  townsmen  he  re- 
plied, that  he  could  pay  no  attention  to  the  proposals 
of  rebels  in  arms ;  but  to  the  deluded  multitude  he 
promised  '  pardon  on  the  delivery  of  their  leaders 
into  his  hands,  the  surrendry  of  their  arms,  and  their 
returning  with  sincerity  to  their  allegiance.'  On  his 
arrival  at  Wexford  on  the  twenty- second,  he  found 
that  General  Moore  had  taken  possession  of  the 
town,  which  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  since 
Moore,  actuated  by  humanity,  and  the  honourable 
spirit  of  a  true  military  officer,  had  used  bis  utmost 
exertions  to  restrain  his  licentious  troops.  Thus  the 
place,  little  damaged  by  either  party,  displayed  a 
contrast  to  other  towns  in  the  county,  which  had 
felt  the  devastating  violence  of  both.  As  the  surren- 
dry had  taken  place,  in  reliance  on  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  engagements,  before  the  return  of  the 
messengers  with  the  answer  of  Lake,  those  chiefs  of 
the  rebels,  who  were  conscious  of  having  acted  with 
humanity,  returned  to  their  homes,  or  remained  in 
the  town,  secure,  as  they  imagined,  under  the  faith 
of  capitulation.  Thus  these  all  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  army  and  suffered  death ;  while  the  murderers, 
among  whom  was  Dixon,  escaped  the  vengeance 
due." 

WEXFORD  HARBOUR,  an  estuarial  lagoon 
in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  East  Shelmalier,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  communicates  with  the  Irish 
sea  by  a  mouth  only  7  furlongs  wide,  between  Ros- 
lare  Point,  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  on  the  south, 
and  Raven  Point,  in  the  barony  of  East  Shelmalier, 
on  the  north  ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  separated  from  the 
sea  by  two  long  and  very  narrow  peninsula?  of  sand- 
hills, which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  con- 
flict of  the  tidal  currents  from  without,  and  tbe  flu- 
viatile  currents  from  within.  Roslare  peninsula  ex- 
tends 4  miles  in  length,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of 
about  1  mile ;  but  over  the  2  or  2}  miles  of  its  cen- 
tral and  terminating  portion,  it  has  a  mean  breadth 
of  only  two  or  three  perches,  and  extends  in  the 
direction  of  north-north-east  ;  and  it  terminates  in  a 
tiny  headland,  whose  summit  ha*  an  altitude  of  only 
32  feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  which  are  a  coast-guard  station,  a  boat-house,  and 
the  site  of  Roslare  fort.  Raven  peninsula  extends 
almost  due  southward,  measures  2  miles  in  length, 
gradually  increases  in  breadth  from  1  or  2  perches 
to  about  5  statute  furlongs,  and  terminates  in  a  small 
headland,  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  29  feet.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  direct  to  tbe  town  of  Wexford  is  only 
3}  miles;  but  the  distance  from  tbe  extreme  north 
to  the  extreme  south  is  «ij  miles,—  the  northern  wing 
gradually  decreasing  to  a  breadth  of  about  a  mile, 
and  the  southern  wing  possessing  a  minimum  width 
of  |  of  a  mile  at  a  point  about  1}  mile  from  the 
southern  extremity.  Most  of  the  expanse  of  this 
great  lagoon,  except  along  a  licit  from  Wexford  to 
its  mouth,  swept  by  tbe  fltiviatile  and  the  tidal  cur- 
rents of  the  Slaney,  is  so  very  shallow  as  to  be  dry 
at  low  water ;  and  it  has  in  its  south  wing  an  islety 
deposition  called  Mud  Island,  and,  in  its  north  wing, 
the  islands  called  Big  Island,  Beg  Erin,  the  Breast 
Islands,  and  the  Ridge.  An  interior  expansion  of 
the  Harbour  between  the  town  of  Wexford  and 
Ferry-Carrig  bridge,  is  noticed  in  tbe  section  "  En- 
virons" of  our  article  on  the  town;  but  this  inner 
lagoon  ia  seldom,  in  popular  parlance,  regarded  as 
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arty  part  of  Wexford  Haven.  So  high  a  bar  stretches 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Harbour,  that 


more  than  200  tons  burden  cannot  cross,  even  at 
high  water  of  spring  tides,  without  being  lightened  of 
port  of  their  cargo.  But  for  this  serious  evil,  Wex- 
ford would  certainly  be  adopted  as  thegreat  thorough- 
fare between  England  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
might  speedily  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
porta  of  the  kingdom.  The  evil,  however,  has  very 
long  been  of  acknowledged  magnitude,  Giraldus 
Cambrcnsis  specially  noticing,  in  regard  to  the  em- 
barkation of  Henry  II.,  that '"  he  took  shipping  with- 
out the  bar ;"  and  it  seems  too  consolidated  and  resis- 
tive to  be  easily  removed.  "  Yet  the  removal  of  it 
is  obviously  practicable,  if  not  by  private  enterprise, 
at  least,  by  a  comparatively  moderate  expenditure 
of  public  capital,  and  not  only  would  greatly  enhance 
local  trade,  and  much  facilitate  general  intercourse 
with  Kngland,  but  would  also  involve  the  reclama- 
tion of  so  very  large  a  tract  of  land  from  the  tide,  as 
mipht  eventually  make  ample  compensation  for  the 
whole  expenditure.  All  the  nffairs  of  the  Harbour 
at  large,  of  the  shipping  quay  at  the  town,  and  of 
local  pilotage,  ballast,  and  even  street-demising  and 
municipal  supply  of  fresh  water,  are  under  the  man- 
l  of  a  body  of  public  Commissioners 


of  the  rural  district*,  in  1831,  3.034>  in  I8H. 
3.326.     Houses  645.    The  river  Brosoa  and  the 


by  an  Act  of  34  George  III.  i  and  the  expenses  of 
these  are  defrayed  almost  exclusively  out  of  funds 
levied  from  vessels  frequenting  the  port.  The 
1  (arbour  Commissioners  consist  of  the  mayor,  bailiffs, 
burgesses,  and  town  -  clerk  of  the  Corporation  of 
Wexford,  the  collector  of  the  port,  the  members  of 
parliament  for  the  town  and  the 


/,  and  36 

other  persons  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
in  attendance  when  vacancies  occur.  The  Act  under 
which  this  bod  v  of  Commissioners  was  constituted, 
'  rented  that  the  bar  or  entrance  into  the  Harbour 
of  Wexford  was  exceedingly  dangerous  and  unsafe 
by  reason  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water  therein, 
whereby  many  vessels  had  been  lost  or  much 
damaged,  which  might  be  remedied  by  confining  the 
water  and  deepening  one  channel  or  channels,  and 
the  trade  of  the  said  town  would  be  much  benefited 
by  the  erecting  and  extending  one  or  more  quay  or 
quays  over  the  river  Slaney ;  and  thereupon  after 
some  recitals,  it  enacted,  That  the  mayor,  bailiffs, 
and  burgesse*  of  the  town  of  Wexford  for  the  time 
Iteing,  the  collector  of  the  port,  the  representa- 
tives in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Wexford  and 
for  the  borough  of  Wexford  for  the  time  being,  36 
individuals  named  in  the  act,  and  the  town-clerk  of 
the  said  town,  or  corporation  of  Wexford,  for  the 
time  being,  should  be,  aud  were  thereby  appointed 
a  body  corporate  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
purposes  of  the  act  by  means  of  the  corporation  for 
improving  the  bar,  town,  and  Harbour  of  Wexford.' " 

WHALEY- ABBEY,  the  seat  of  R.  W.  Whaley. 
Esq.,  in  the  parish  of  Ballykine,  barony  of  South 
Biillinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  valley  of  the  Avonbeg,  3 
miles  south-south-west  of  Rathdrum.  The  mansion 
is  a  large  edifice,  and  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  abbey,  every  trace  of  which  has  disappeared. 
Archdall—whose  opinion,  however,  is  of  small  value 
—thinks  the  ancient  abbey  was  originally  the  abbey 
of  Ballykine,  and  that  the  founder  of  it  was  a 
brother  of  St.  Kevin,  probably  St.  Dangan. 

WHERRY,  Whueky,  Killaoai.lv,  or  Fer- 
rake,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  (iairy castle,  King's 
co.,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  of  Feiuiank  :  which  sec.  Length,  north- 
westward, 7;  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3| ;  area, 
17,656  acres,  3  roods,  22  perches, — of  which  8  acres, 
1  rood,  8  perches  are  in  Lough  Boora.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  3,555;  in  1841,3,841.    Houses  636.  Top. 


Grand  Canal  pass  across  the  interior  ;  and  the 
small  lake  Boora  lies  on  part  of  the  south-east- 
ern boundary.  About  3,240  acres  of  the  surface 
are  bog, —  principally  in  the  south-east  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  surface  consists  of  good  mea- 
dow-land near  the  Brosna,  and  good  arable  land 
for  corn  and  potatoes  in  the  other  districts.  A 
height  among  the  bogs  in  the  south-east  has  an  alti- 
tude of  209  feet  above  sea-level.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  even  the  best  parts  of  the  parish  is  flat 
and  tame ;  and  that  of  the  boggy  districts  is  not  a 
little  repulsive.  The  principal  country  residence* 
are  Ballylin-bouse,  Moyclare-house.  and  K illy  more- 
house;  and  the  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of 
Coole  and  Kilcolgan  castles.  The  roads  from  Ban- 
agber  to  Clara  and  Tullamore  pass  through  the 
interior. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  The  vicarage  is  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Ti:ss  atran  :  which  see.  Vica- 
rial tithe  composition,  £138  9s.  2id. ;  glebe.  £282. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £138  9s. 
-  1  tl , ;  and  are  impropriate,  in  equal  proportions,  in 
Messrs.  King  and  Armstrong.  The  perpetual  curacy 
is  a  separate  benefice.  Salary  payable  bv  the  vicar, 
£55  7s.  8 Jd. ;  glebe, £21 .  Groas  income,  £90  7».  8*d. ; 
nett,  £74  10s.  6d.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Tessau- 
ran.  The  church  was  built  in  1804,  by  means  of  £327 
2jd.  raised  by  parochial  assessment,  and  £134  10s. 
Os.  6|d.  raised  by  private  subscription  ;  and  a  belfry 
was  erected  in  1819,  at  an  unreported  cost,  provided 
partly  by  assessment  and  partly  by  subscription. 
Sittings  in  the  church.  200 ;  attendance,  from  100 
to  130.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  from  1,300  to  1,400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Tesaauran.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
of  275  Churchmen,  17  Protestant  dissen 
3,293  Roman  Catholics  ;  a  hedge-school  at  ( 
was  usually  attended  by  about  30  scholars ;  and  2 
S  daily  schools  at  Ferbane,  and  2  hedge-school*  at 
respectively  Endrim  and  Semore,  had  on  their  book* 
102  boys  and  62  girls. 

WH1DDY,  an  island  near  the  head  of  Bantry 
bay,  barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Minister.  It 
extends  south-westward,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  bay  itself;  it  lies  at  the  distance  of  from  half- 
a-mile  to  1^  mile  of  the  south-east  coast;  and  a 
point  near  its  middle  ia  situated  directly  opposite 
the  town  of  Bantry.  Its  length  is  '24  miles ;  and 
ita  extreme  breadth  is  a  little  upwards  of  1  mile. 
Various  islets  lie  almost  close  upon  its  shores;  the 
sound  between  it  and  the  town  of  Bantry  is  Bantry 
Harbour,  and  contains  well-sheltered  anchoriuK- 
groutid ;  and  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland  i»  a 
rich  portion  of  Lord  Bantry 's  demesne.  The  island 
presents  a  softly  undulated  surface,  and  possesses  a 
very  fertile  soil.  Part  of  it  is  endosed  as  a  deer- 
park  for  Lord  Bantry,  and  the  remainder  supports 
about  450  inhabitants.  "  The  island  of  Wbiddy. 
anciently  Furida  Insula,"  said  Dr.  Smith  in  the 
course  of  last  century,  "  is  a  pleasant  spot  of  a  tri- 
angular form  ;  and  the  soil  is  excellent.  In  it  Rieh- 
ard  White,  Esq..  whose  property  it  is,  baa  a  deer- 
park,  where  are  both  a  fresh  and  salt  water  lake,  at 
no  great  distance  from  each  other.  The  deer  are 
very  fat,  and  this  island  produces  as  large  mutton  a« 
any  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  where  the  largest  in 
Ireland  is  said  to  be ;  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  ttie 
small  Bantry  mutton,  which  is  exceeding  fat  aid 
good  in  its  kind,  compared  to  this  of  Wbiddy  lslamJ. 
and  bears  no  proportion  to  it  as  to  bigness.  In  tin* 
island  are  good  orchards,  and  also  a  profitable  hop- 
yard  ;  it  abounds  with  hares,  as  the  owner  suffers 
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none  to  be  killed."  The  forts  erected  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Baiitry  bay  are  situated  on  Whiddy  Island, 
and  have  a  fierce  appearance.  A  coast-guard  station 
is  situated  also  ut  the  »outh-  western  extremity  of  the 
island. 

WHILLANS.    See  Maidens. 

WHITEABBEY.    See  Whitehouse. 

WHITECASTI.E,  a  hanilet  in  the  parish  of 
Upper  Moville,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  and 
on  the  road  from  Londonderry  to  Moville,  1  mile 
north-north-east  of  Carrowkeel,  and  5  north-north- 
east of  Muff.  The  vestiges  of  the  old  castle  whence 
it  has  its  name  can  -till  be  traced. 

WHITECHURCH,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the  bar- 
onies of  Fermoy  and  East  Muskcrry,  and  in  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  but  now  in  the  baronies  of  Cork, 
Barretts  and  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is 
situated  5}  miles  north-north- west  of  the  city  ;  and 
is  traversed  by  the  road  thence  to  Mallow.  Length, 

5  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  barony  of  Cork 
section,  7,150  acres,  of  the  Barretts  section,  2,624 
acres,  of  the  Barrymore  section,  741  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831.  2,856;  in  1841,  3,368. 
Houses  462.  Pop.,  in  1831,  of  the  Fermoy  section, 
587;  of  the  East  Muskerry  section,  208;  of  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Cork  section,  2,061.  Pop., 
iu  1841.  of  the  Barretts  section,  606;  of  the  Barry- 
more section,  273  .  of  the  barony  of  Cork  section, 
2.399.  Houses,  in  1841,  in  the  Barretts  section, 
102 ;  in  the  Barrymore  section,  39 ;  in  the  barony 
of  Cork  section.  321.  The  Act  3  and  4  Victoria, 
ea[».  108  and  109,  transferred  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Cork  section  to  the  barony  of  Cork  ;  and  the  Act 

6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  84,  transferred  the  town* 
lunds  of  North  Dromgariff,  South  DromgarifT,  North 
Gortdotia,  South  Gortdotia,  Knockanroe,  Lisheen- 
ovven,  Longstone,  Raheen,  Slievedotia,  Shanlyre, 
and  Tullig,  from  the  barony  of  Fermoy  to  that  of 
Barretts;  and  the  townlands  of  Ballyca*kin,  East 
Ryetield,  and  West  Ryefield,  from  the  barony  of 
East  Muskerry  to  that  of  Barrymore.  The  surface 
is  much  diversified,  and  has  a  tumulated  outline. 
Excepting  some  farms  in  the  barony  of  Cork  sec- 
tion, the  land  is  of  poor  quality.  The  Dunhulloge 
and  Whitechurch  dispensary  is  within  the  Cork 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing 
a  pop.  of  7,490;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £107 
8*.,  and  administered  to  1,324  patients. — This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition  and  grow  income, 
£784  12a.  4d.;  i.ett,  £734  12s.  4d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Agbabullogue,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne,  and  the  office 
of  vicar-general  and  commissarv-special  of  that  dio. ; 
and  is  non-resident  in  Whitechurch.  A  curate  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  £90.  The  church  was  built  in 
1801,  by  means  of  an  unreported  sum  raised  by  sub- 
scription and  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  120; 
attendance  28.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  1/200;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Garrycloyne.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  *20,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,857;  a  Protes- 
tant Sunday  school  was  usually  attended  by  about  7 
scholars  ,  and  2  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  sal- 
aried with  £5  a-ycar  from  the  rector — had  on  their 
books  75  boys  Biid  31  girls.  In  1843.  a  National 
school  at  Whitechurch  was  salaried  with  £11  a-year 
from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  56  boys  and  33 
girl*. 

WHITECHURCH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Rathdown,  1  i  mile  south  of  Rathfarnham,  co.  Dub- 
lin, I  minster.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Ballydo- 
i>kn  and  Edmoxstown  :  which  see.   Length,  north- 


north  -  westward,  3  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  1  &  ; 
area,  2,873  acres,  1  rood,  27  perches.   Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,705;  in  1841,  1,375.    Houses  239.    Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  987.    Houses  163.  The 
southern  district  consists  of  a  mountain  whose  sum- 
mit rises  1,339  feet  above  sea  level,  and  of  a  portion 
of  the  declivities  of  the  Two-Rock  and  the  Three- 
Rock  mountains;  and  the  central  and  northern  dis- 
tricts consist  of  fine  arable  land,  brilliantly  pictur- 
esque in  natural  feature,  gorgeously  ornate  m  sylvan 
decoration,  and  very  largely  disposed  in  villa- plots 
and  demesne  grounds.    Two  rivulets,  tributaries  of 
the  Dodder,  run  down  respectively  the  western 
boundary  and  the  eastern  border ;  and  the  vale  of  the 
former  is  traversed  by  the  military-road  from  Dublin 
and  Rathfarnham  to  Gleucree,  Gleiidalough,  and 
Aughavanagh ;  while  the  glen  of  the  latter  is  the 
picturesque  Glen-Southwell  or  Little  Dargle,  com- 
mencing in  a  ravine  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
Three-Rock  mountain,  passing  down  the  exquisite 
demesnes  of  Glen-Southwell  and  Marlay,  presenting 
a  series  of  delightfully  picturesque  and  romantic 
close  views,  and  deriving  its  name  of  Little  Dargle 
from  its  supposed  miniuturc  resemblance  to  the 
grandly  romantic  glen  of  the  Dargle  in  the  north- 
east of  co.  Wicklow.    A  new  road  commences  ut 
the  hamlet  of  Grange,  close  to  Glen  -  Southwell, 
passes  across  the  declivities  of  the  Dublin  mountains 
at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  coinmund  a  view  of  all 
the  plain  below,  crosses  to  the  Dubliu  and  Ennis- 
kerry  road,  and  joins  the  cross  road  which  leads 
from  Stillorgan  to  Leopardstown.    The  view  from 
this  road  includes  all  the  city,  the  bay,  and  the  en- 
virons of  Dublin,  reveals  with  minute  distinctness 
most  of  the  larger  villas  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  is  free  from  any  considerable  extent  of  bleak 
foreground,  and — excepting  a  view  from  a  rustic  seat 
iu  the  demesne  of  Holly-Park,  which  is  also  in  the 
parish  of  Whitechurch — is  probably  the  best  com- 
posed and  the  most  nearly  perfect  of  the  many  pros- 
pects which  the  summits  and  skirts  of  the  Dublin 
mountains  aiford  of  the  superb  country  stretchii  g 
away  from  their  base.    Glen-Southwell-house  is  the 
occasional  residence  of  Mr.  Poiisonby;  and  in  the 
grounds  of  the  demesne  are  the  displaced  stones  of  a 
cromlech.     Holly- Park-bouse,  the  seat  of  Simon 
Footc,  Esq.,  is  situated  only  about  -4  furlongs  west 
of  Glen-South  well-house;  and  is  remarkable  at  once 
for  the  elegance  of  the  edifice  itself,  the  brilliance 
of  its  grounds,  and  the  gorgeousness  of  its  extensive 
views.     ,,llolly-Park,"  remarks  Mr.  Eraser,  "is 
remarkable  for  its  elegant  mansion,  the  extent  and 
disposition  of  the  beautiful  groups  and  masses  of 
holly  from  which  it  so  deservedly  takes  its  name, 
its  position  on  the  side  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  and 
the  magnificent  views  of  the  city  and  environs  which 
it  affords.    From  no  part  of  the  high  grounds  which 
surround  the  metropolis,  are  the  city  and  suburbs 
presented  in  such  interesting  and  picturesque  points 
of  view,  as  from  the  demesne  of  Holly- Park." 
Marlay-house,  the  fine  residence  of  David  Latouche, 
Esq.,  is  situated  }  of  a  mile  north  of  Holly-Park- 
bouse;  and  among  the  extensive,  beautiful,  and  ven- 
erable woods  which  adorn  its  grounds,  are  a  re- 
markably large  Luccombe  oak,  and  some  of  the 
largest  cedars  of  Lebanon  anywhere  to  be  seen  in 
Ireland.   The  plantations  of  Glen-Southwell,  Holly- 
Park,  and  Marlay,  mutually  adjoin ;  and  they  form 
a  conspicuous  and  very  pleasing  mas*  of  wood  along 
the  base  and  lower  declivities  of  the  Dublin  moun- 
tains.   The  principal  residences,  additional  to  the 
three  we  have  noticed,  are  St.  Thomas,  Marymount, 
Kilmasbogue-houce,  Larch-Hill,  Tibradden- bouse, 
Cloragh-cottage,  Edmonstown,  Edenfield,  Hermit- 
age, Willmount,  and  Catherine  -  Park.     The  pre- 
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Rent  parish-church  is  a  handsome,  small,  modern 
structure,  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  situ- 
ated If  a  mile  north-west  of  Holly-Park-house,  and 
on  a  site  of  441  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level;  and 
the  ruins  of  the  old  church  stand  on  the  neighbouring 
high  grounds.  The  hamlet  of  Newtown  and  a  cloth- 
mill  are  situated  on  the  western  margin  of  the  par- 
ish, nearly  a  mile  south  of  Ballyboden.  The  hamlet 
of  Whitecburch  stands  north  of  the  centre  of  the 
parish,  about  |  a  mile  west  of  Marlay-houae. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin.  The  vicarage  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Tallaoht:  which  see.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £69  7».  3d.,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £148  3s.  lOd. ;  and  the  larger  portion 
of  the  latter,  compounded  for  £96,  belongs  to 
impropriators,  while  the  smaller  portion,  com- 
pounded for  £52  3s.  IOd.,  is  appropriated  to  the 
deanery  of  Christ  -  church  cathedral.  The  per- 
petual curacy  is  a  separate  benefice.  Gross  income, 
£75;  nett,  £'25.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Tal- 
laght.  The  church  was  built  in  1826,  by  means  of 
a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4,d.,  and  a  loan  of  £1,107  13s. 
10Jd.,  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 300;  attendance,  from  250  to  300.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  260,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,336;  a  parochial  daily  school  was  sup- 
ported by  collections  at  the  church,  and  had  on  its 
book-*  34  boys  and  36  girls ;  an  infant  school  was  also 
supported  by  collections  at  the  church,  and  had  on 
its  books  18  boys  and  20  girls ;  and  2  other  daily 
schools— one  of  which  was  aided  with  5s.  a- week, 
collected  in  the  parish  by  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gyman— were  usually  attended  by  about  80  scholars. 

WHITECHURCH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
North  Naas,  2i  miles  north  of  Kill.  co.  Kilnare, 
Leinster.  Length,  east-south-eastward,  2]  miles ; 
extreme  breadth.  I);  area,  3,165  acres,  3  roods,  5 
perches,— of  which  16  acres,  12  perches  are  in  the 
river  LiftVy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  279;  in  1841.  320. 
Houses  50.  The  surface  is  low,  consists  of  good 
land,  and  borrows  embellishment  from  the  woods  of 
the  adjoining  parish  of  St  rattan.  The  l.iffey  per- 
forins a  beaatiful  stretch  along  the  northern  boun- 
dary. The  principal  residences  are  Turnings-house, 
Lower  Turnings-house,  and  Lady-castle ;  and  the 
chief  antiquities  are  vestiges  of  a  castle  and  a  church. 
The  interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Naas  to 
Maynooth. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Kim.  [ which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
dare.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £t>0, 
and  the  rectorial  for  t'50;  and  the  hitter  are  impro- 
priate in  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  10,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
272;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor 
school. 

WHITECHURCH,  or  Castlanb,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Iverk,  2  miles  north-west  of  Pill  town.  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  24  miles ; 
extreme  breadth.  1  £ ;  area,  2,186  acres,  2  roods,  39 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  776;  in  1841,  837.  Houses 
122.  The  surface  lies  on  the  south-western  verge 
of  the  county,  and  extends  along  the  Linane  or  Lin- 
gan  rivulet  to  within  }  of  a  mile  of  the  Suir,  and  to 
about  1  mile  from  Carrick-on- Suir.  The  land,  in  a 
general  view,  is  good.  The  principal  residences  are 
Annsborough  -  house,  Ballycastlane  •  house.  Castle- 
town-house,  W  hi  techureh  •  house.  Bally  heneboy  - 
house,  and  Killonerry-bouse  ;  and  the  chief  anti- 
quities are  the  ruins  of  Kilcleran  church  and  Kil- 
lonerry-eastle.  The  hamlet  of  Scogh  is  situated  in 
the  north,  and  the  bridge  of  Seogb,  in  its  vicinity, 
spans  the  Linane  rivulet. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Rec- 
torial tithe  composition,  £147  6s.  8d. ;  vicarial  tithe 


composition,  nho  belonging  to  the  incumbent,  £73 
13s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £40  2s.  6d.  Gross  income,  £264 
2s.  6d. ;  nett,  £231  10s.  9d.  Patron  of  the  rectory, 
j  the  Crown ;  of  the  vicarage,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cumbent holds  also  the  benefice  of  Kilhroderan,  in 
the  dio.  of  Limerick ;  but  is  resident  in  Whitecburch. 
The  church  was  built  in  1766,  partly  by  means  of  a 
gift  of  £184  12s.  3jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  100;  attendance  50.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  81,  and  the  Rotoan  Catho- 
lics to  720 ;  a  pay  daily  school  waa  usually  attended 
by  about  160  scholars  in  summer,  and  67  in  winter; 
and  3  other  daily  schools — two  of  which  were  sup- 
ported wholly  by  Mrs.  Cox,  and  one  chiefly  by  the 
rector  and  Lord  Be* borough — had  on  their  hook*  60 
boys  and  79  girls. 

WHITECHURCH.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
West  Iffa  and  OrTa,  3  miles  south-west  of  Cahir, 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  south-eastward. 
4  miles;  extreme  breadth,  U;  area,  3,921  acres,  z 
roods,  20  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,216;  in  1841. 
1,274.  Houses  209.  The  surface  descends  south- 
eastward, from  the  watershed  of  the  Galtee  moun- 
tains to  a  point  about  li  mile  from  the  river  Suir; 
and  its  northern  and  central  districts  are  mountain- 
ous, while  even  its  southern  district  consists,  on 
the  average,  of  indifferent  land.  Two  summits  on 
the  northern  boundary  have  altitudes  above  sea-level 
of  1,782  and  1,577  feet;  a  rivulet,  which  traces  part 
of  the  eastern  boundary,  and  then  runs  along  part  of 
the  eastern  border,  descends,  in  connection  with  the 
parish,  from  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  1,146 
feet ;  and  a  rivulet,  which  rises  and  runs  a  little  be- 
yond the  western  boundary,  yet  in  one  place  touches 
that  boundary,  descends  from  an  elevation  of  1.553 
feet.  The  principal  residences  are  Mtllgrovc-hou>e, 
Tincurry- house,  Garryroan  -  house,  and  Scartan- 
bouse.     The  centra)  district  is  traversed  by  the 

mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Cork  by  way  of  Cahir  

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Ttbrid  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Lisraore.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £65  16s.  7£d.. 
and  the  rectorial  for  £108  18s.  5|d. ;  and  the  latter 
are  appropriated  to  the  deanery  of  Lisraore.  In  1834. 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  27  Churchmen,  5  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  1.241*  Roman  Catholics;  and 
3  pav  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  113  boya  and 
42  girls. 

WHITECHURCH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Decies-  without  -Drum,  41  miles  west-north-west 
of  Dungarvan,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length, 
southward,  4J  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  3| ;  area, 
9.951  acres,  3  roods,  9  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3.176;  in  1841,  3,403.  Houses  495.  Part  of  the 
southern  border  is  occupied  by  a  portion  of  Sliere- 
grian  or  the  Drum  mountain ;  part  of  the  western  bor- 
der consists  of  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Phinisk 
river ;  and  most  of  the  remainder  is  a  conspicuous 
and  characteristic  portion  of  the  great  and  beautiful 
dingle  which  extends  from  Dungarvan  toward  Capp<>- 
quin,  and  lies  between  the  Drum  mountain  on  the 
south,  and  the  Cummeragh  and  Knock meledown 
mountains  on  the  north.  A  summit  on  the  southern 
boundary  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 867  feet; 
and  the  Phinisk  rivulet  while  connected  with  the 
parish,  descends  from  a  elevation  of  104  feet  to  one 
of  43  feet  above  sea-level.  The  mail-road  from 
Waterford  to  Cork  enters  Whitechurch  parish  im- 
mediately west  of  Carriglea-house,  and  does  not 
leave  it  till  within  2|  miles  of  Cappoquin  ;  and  it* 
route  within  the  limits  is  noticed  as  follows  by 
Mr.  Fraser  :  "  At  3  miles  from  Dungarvan,  pass  on 
the  left  Carriglea,  the  seat  of  John  O'DeH,  Esq., 
where  a  handsome  house,  in  the  Tudor  style,  has 
been  lately  built ;  at  two  and  a  half  miles  on  the 
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right,  the  road  to  Clonmel,  which  run*  up  the  beau-  ,  in  1841,  1,205.  Houses  177.  The  surface  extend* 
titully  wooded  glen  of  the  Colligan  river,  branches  along  the  river  Barrow,  and  forms  a  very  beautiful 
off ;  at  five  mile*  past  Cappagh,  the  seat  of  Richard 
Usher,  Esq.,  which  is  well  defined  by  the  exten- 
sive plantations  covering  the  surrounding  heights ; 
at  six  miles  on  the  right,  Rockfield,  the  neat  of 
Pierce  Uely,  Esq..  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Finish ; 
and  on  the  left,  Whitecburcb.  the  seat  of  Robert 
Power,  Esq.  On  the  acclivities  of  Slievegrian,  to 
the  left,  the  plantations,  regular  enclosures,  and 
handsome  farm-bouses,  mark  out  Ballintaylor,  the 

3 roved  estate  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart. ; 
the  ruins  of  Knockmoan-  castle,  an  ancient 
wtt  of  the  Osborne*,  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  tall  insulated  rock,  rising  from  an  extensive  flat 
surrounding  tract,  bas  a  very  striking  effect." 
Knock  moan-castle,  thus  referred  to,  is  one  of  the 
i no- 1  picturesque  buildings  in  tbe  district,  commands 
a  large  and  beautiful  panoramic  prospect,  and  is  so 
strong  in  position,  both  from  surmounting  the  tall 
insulated  rock,  and  from  being  quite  surrounded  by 
a  deep  morass,  that  it  would  be  esteemed  a  post  of 
great  value  by  a  soldier  or  a  strategist.  This  forta- 
lice  sustained  a  siege  in  tbe  rebellion  of  1641,  and 
was  afterwards  taken,  and  probably  reduced  to  nearly 
it*  present  ruinous  conaition,  oy  tne  forces  ot  Crom- 
well. Tbe  principal  residence*,  additional  to  those 
noticed  in  the  extract  from  Fraser,  are  Clonkerdin- 
house,  Johnstown-house,  and  Mount-Odell-house. 
"  In  the  parish  of  Whitecburcb,"  says  the  Rev.  R. 
H.  Ryland,  "are  two  immense  caverns,  situated 
near  each  other.  One  of  them,  called  Oon-a-glour, 
is  of  great  size,  and  is  divided  into  two  chamber*. 
In  the  inner  one  may  be  seen  a  small  stream,  which 
sinks  under  ground  at  Ballinacourty,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  this  cave,  is  seen  again  above  ground  at 
Knockane,  after  performing  a  subterraneous  course 
of  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Tbe  other  cavern,  called 
Oon-na-mort,  is  likewise  divided  into  many  cham- 
bers, and  has  been  occupied  more  than  once  as  a 
place  of  religious  retirement."  A  black  marble,  with- 
out the  least  intermixture  of  white,  occurs  near  Kil- 
crump.  A  fair  is  held  at  Wbitechurch  on  Aug.  5. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore. 
The  vicarial  tithe*  are  compounded  for  £175,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £350 ;  and  the  Utter  are  impropri- 
ate in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Tbe  vicarages  of 
Whitecburcb  and  Lickoran  [see  that  article],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Whitecburcb.  Gross  income, 
£200  12s.  6d. ;  nett,  £189  7s.  5|d.  Patron,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Tbe  incumbent  is  non-resi- 
dent ;  and  a  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £90.  The 
church  was  built  in  1827,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£600  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting* 
100;  attendance  22.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  560 ;  and,  in  tbe  Roman  Cath- 
olic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  chapels  in 
tbe  parishes  of  Aglisb  and  Ardmore.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  tbe  parish  and  the  union  amounted  to 
29,  tbe  Roman  Catholics  of  the  parish  to  3,273, 
aud  tbe  Roman  Catholic*  of  tbe  union  to  3,822 ; 
3  daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £10  a-year  and  other  advantages  from 
John  Mufegrave,  Esq. — had  on  their  book*  147  boys 
and  81  girls;  and  there  was  also  a  daily  school  in 
Lickoran.  In  1843,  a  National  school  at  Ballin- 
taylor had  on  it*  books  54  boys  and  33  girls. 

WUITECHURCU,  a  parish,  4|  miles  south  by 
west  of  New  Ross,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Ban 


portion  of  the  conjoint  environs  of  New  Ross,  Balls- 
back,  and  Waterford.  Slieve-Cailtia,  or  Slieve-Kicl- 
ter,  on  the  eastern  border,  soars  up  from  the  plain  loan 
altitude  of  888 feet  above  sea-level;  and  form*  a  very 
remarkable  feature  in  a  great  extent  of  country,  and 
a  magnificent  background  to  the  immediate  scenery 
of  tbe  Barrow.  Tbe  sides  of  tbe  mountain  are  vari- 
ously arable  land,  pasture,  and  bog ;  and  the  summit 
is  an  extended  tableau  which  serves  a*  a  good  sheep- 
walk.    This  mountain  was  one  of  the  temporary 
stations  of  the  rebel  force,  during  the  rebellion  of 
1798.  SeeWsxroBDCCovNTYor).  The  demesne  of 
Stokestown,  principally  tbe  seat  of  J.  Deane,  Esq., 
but  including  also  two  other  seats,  spread*  out  a  large 
and  beautiful  sheet  of  wood,  athwart  all  the  Bantry 
section  of  the  parish,  and  along  a  great  bend  of  the 
river  Barrow.    PiUtown,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Glascott, 
is  in  the  south  ;  and  Killowen,  the  seat  of  another 
Mr.  Glascott,  is  on  the  Barrow,  a  little  south  of  the 
centre.   The  three  seat*  in  the  Stokestown  demesne 
are   Stokestown.  castle,    Stokestown -house,  and 
A  black  mould,  resembling  tin 
in  several  place*.    Some  good  quarries 
of  stone  and  slate  are  worked.    The  soil  is,  in 
general,  light ;  and  the  principal  manures  are  sea- 
weed and  the  silt  of  tbe  Barrow.   The  principal  anti- 
quity is  the  old  church  of  Stokestown.  The  principal 
hamlets  are  Whitecburcb,  Barrack- village,  Dungan*. 
town,  Oldcourt,  and  Ballyleskin.    Tbe  road  from 
New  Ross  to  Duncannon  passes  through  the  interior. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Fern*.  Tithe 
composition,  £348  18s.  5*d.  ;  glebe,  £3.   The  rec- 
tories of  Wbitechurch  and  Kilmokea  [see  that 
article]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Whitechurch,  and 
the  corps  of  Whitechurch  prebend.     Length,  4^ 
miles;  breadth,  3j.    Pop.,  in  1831,  2,553.  Gross 
income,  £679  3*.  Id. ;  nett,  £607  13s.  Patron, 
tbe  diocesan.    A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £70. 
The  church  is  situated  at  the  hamlet  of  White- 
church, but  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost.  Sitting* 
150 ;  attendance  from  40  to  50.   The  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapel  of  Whitechurch  has  an  attendance  of 
from  800  to  900  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kil- 
mokea.    In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  tbe  parish 
amounted  to  87,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,31 1  ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  122,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,533;  3  daily  schools  in  tbe  parish  bud 
on  their  books  96  boy*  and  70  girls;  and  there  were 
also  3  daily  schools  in  Kilmokea.  One  of  the  school* 
in  tbe  parish  was  parochial,  and  was  aided  with  some 
advantages  from  Mr.  Glascott,  and  £8  a-year  from 


subscription ;  one  was  situated  at  Bally elly,  and  was 
supported  with  £12  a-year  from  the  National  Board, 
and  £13  from  local  subscription;  and  one  wa*  situ- 
ated at  Stokestown,  and  was  endowed  with  a  house, 
two  acres  of  ground,  and  £50  a-year  of  salary,  from 
a  legacy  of  the  late  Mrs.  Paul  ot  Stokestown. 
WHITECHURCH,  co.  Down.     See  Bally. 

W  A  l*X  I"  R 

WHITECHURCH-GLYNN,  a  parish.  2ft  miles 
north  by  east  of  Taghmon,  and  partly  in  tbe  barony 
of  West  Sbelmalier,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Bantry, 
co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  north-eastward,  4 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  3*.  Area  of  tbe  West  Sbel- 
malier section,  22  acres,  24  perches  ;  of  tbe  Bantry 
section,  7,165  acre*.  2  roods,  13  perches.  The  Shel- 
trv,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Shelbourne,  co.  Wexford,  maber  section  is  uninhabited.  Pop.  of  the  Bantry 
Leinster.  Length,  southward,  3}  miles;  extreme  section,  in  1831,  1.738;  in  1841,  1,960.  House* 
breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Bantry  section,  765  acres,  15  355.  About  500  plantation  acre*  are  unprofitable ; 
perches ;  of  the  Shelbourne  section,  4,577  acres.  32  j  but  the  remainder  of  the  surface  consists,  for  the 
perches.  Pop.,  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,328;  in  1841,   most  part,  of  good  land. 
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principal  hamlets  are  Barry's  Cro*s  Roods,  Blnody- 
Gap,  and  Glynn,  — the  last  situated  on  the  eastern 
verge  ;  and  the  principal  antiquities  are  a  cromlech, 
the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  the  site*  of  two  other 
churches.  The  north  road  from  Wexford  to  New 
Ross,  and  the  road  from  Taghmon  to  Enniscorthy, 
intersect  each  other  in  the  interior. — This  parish  is 
an  impropriate  curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Kilujrin  [which  see"],  in  the  dio.  of  Fern*.  Tithe 
composition  belonging  to  the  incumbent.  £314  I3s. 
9d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  4M5 
7s.  44«1..  and  are  impropriate  in  Lord  Portsmouth. 
A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated  at  Glynn,  but 
within  the  parish  of  Killurin.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  ?3,  and  the  Roman  Cathohcs 
to  1 ,700 ;  and  there  was  no  school. 

WHITECROSS.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
lymire,  barony  of  lTpper  Fews,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster. 
It  stands  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  bar- 
ony, and  at  the  intersection  of  the  rood  from  Market- 
hill  to  Forkhill,  with  that  from  Newtown-Hamilton 
to  Poyntz-Paas,  2  miles  south  of  Mount-Norris,  and 
3|  north-east  of  New  town-Hamilton. 

WHIT  EG  ATE,  a  large  fishing  village  in  the 
parish  of  Aghada,  barony  of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork, 
Minister.  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Cork  Har- 
bour, 2  miles  north  of  Roche's  Point,  2  J  south-east 
by  south  of  Cove,  and  5  south-west  of  Cloyne.  In 
its  vicinity  are  Carlisle  Fort,  one  of  the  two  fortifi- 
cations for  defending  the  entrance  of  Cork  Harbour ; 
Corkbeg.  the  beautifully  situated  demesne  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  ;  Whitegate-house,  the  closely  adjoining 
residence  of  Mrs.  B.  Fitzgerald ;  ut.d  several  other 
neat  villas.  The  village  occupies  a  delightful  situa- 
tion, and  shares  the  luxuries  and  the  superb  views 
of  Cork  Harbour.  Area  of  tlie  village,  71  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  1,129.  Houses  212.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  75;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  108;  in  other  pursuits,  50.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  6 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  52;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  155;  on  means  not  specified,  20. 

WHITEGATE.  a  hamlet,  and  the  site  of  a  dis- 
pensary, within  the  Kilkenny  Poor-law  union,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  The  dispensary  serves  for  a 
district  containing  a  pop.  of  (5,506;  and,  in  1839,  it 
received  £81  14s.,  and  expended  £87.  But  the 
Commissioners  report  it  as  having  seemingly  been 
instituted  rather  for  the  getting  up  of  a  salary  to 
a  surgeon,  than  for  the  actual  benefit  of  the  poor. 

WHITEHALL,  a  village  in  the  parishes  of  :»han- 
kill  and  Kilmacohill,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  See 

PAITI.8TOWN. 

WHITE-HEAD,  a  headland  in  the  parish  of  Tem- 
plecorran,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  screens  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Belfast  Lough  ;  and  is  situated  2  miles  south-south- 
west of  Black  Head,  and  4  east-north-east  of  Car- 
rickfergus. 

WHITEHILL,  a  considerable  elevation  on  the 
mutual  border  of  the  baronies  of  Lower  Slane  and 
Upper  Slane,  about  4J  miles  north-north-west  of  the 
town  of  Slane,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  and 
commands  an  interesting  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
country.  "  Near  us  are  some  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  Louth  and  Meath,  and  at  a  distance  the  higher 
parts  of  Monagban  and  Cavan.  In  summer  this 
fertile  tract  of  low,  round  smiling  hills,  with  the  nar- 
row valleys  winding  around  them,  is  exquisite,  but 
when  autumn  spreads  her  treasures  to  the  sun,  it  is 
rich  bevond  comparison." 

WHITEHILL,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Clogher,  and  on  the  north-eastern  border  of 
co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.    Its  po>t  town  is  Lowthers- 


town  ;  and  its  chapels  are  situated  at  Whitrnill. 
Coagh,  and  Castle- A rchdall. 

WHITEHORSE,  a  small  fishing  harbour  in  the 
parish  of  Durrus,  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-east, 
side  of  Bantrv  bay,  4j  miles  south-west  of  the  town 
of  Bantrv.  It  is  a  coast-guard  station  ;  and,  in  leU6, 
there  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  within  it*  dis- 
trict, 8  half-decked  vessels  with  40  men,  and  218 
row-boat*  with  1,075  men. 

WHITEHOUSE,  a  demesne,  a  manufisetttriiig 
locality,  and  a  group  of  three  villages,  in  the  pari4i 
of  Carumoney,  baront  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim. 
Ulster.  The  central  point  of  these  places  is  situated 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  on  the 
road  from  Belfast  to  Carrickfergus  and  Larne,  3» 
miles  north  by  east  of  Belfast,  and  4}  south-west  of 
Carrickfergus.  The  demesne  is  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Stewart ;  and,  with  its  cheerful  expanse  of  wood, 
forms  an  agreeable  feat  ure  on  the  shore.  The  manu- 
factory is  a  huge  cotton-mill,  first  erected  in  I7S4. 
and  then  the  earliest  which  existed  in  Ireland  ;  and 
it  now  belongs  to  Messrs.  Grimshaw,  sons  of  the 
gentleman  by  whom  the  cotton  trade  was  introduced. 
See  Belfast  (Town  of).  One  of  the  three  vil- 
lages is  usually  called  White-abbey,  though  its  pro- 
per name  is  Whitehouse-abbey ;  it  is  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Carrickfergus ;  and 
it  acquired  its  name  from  a  monastic  pile,  whose  his- 
tory is  obscure  or  lost.  "  Of  White-abbey,"  sa>* 
the  Rev.  John  Dubourdieu,  "there  are  considerable 
remains,  but  no  records.  Li  Lord  Macartnej  * 
papers,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  some 
other  religious  house  not  in  that  jwirt  of  the  country. 
As  there  was  a  Premonstrant  or  White  friars  abbey  at 
Dryburgh  in  Scotland,  and  as  this  was  of  the  same  or- 
der, probably  it  was  from  it  that  it  took  its  rise,  as  w  as 
the  case  with  Wood  burn,  near  Carrickfergus.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  White-abbey  was  that  named 
Druin  La  Croix,  than  the  other,  because  there  are  ac- 
counts of  the  latter  to  132G,  whilst  of  the  former  there 
are  none;  for  a  paper  granting  a  lease  of  certain 
lands  is  dattd  from  Woodburn  in  the  year  above 
mentioned."  The  other  two  villages  are  called  re- 
spectively Lower  Whitehouse  and  Upper  White- 
house.  A  church  was  recently  built  at  Whitehouse 
by  the  Cburch-extension  Society.  The  Whitehouse 
dispensary  is  within  the  Belfast  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  district  of  2,191  acres,  with  a  pop.  of 
0,000;  and.  in  1839,  it  expended  £88  17s.  9d.,  and 
administered  to  2,191  patients.  A  court  of  pett)- 
sessions  is  held  at  Whitehouse  on  the  third  Thursday 
of  every  month.  The  picturesque,  romantic,  and 
far-seeing  mountain  of  Cave-hill,  overlooks  the 
south  -  west  side  of  the  Whitehouses ;  a  series  of 
beautiful  villas,  beginning  with  Green -castle,  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  distance 
to  Belfast ;  and  the  entire  vicinity  is  replete  with 
fine  combinations  of  picturesque  natural  features,  and 
rich  artificial  decorations.  Area  of  tbe  village  of 
Whitebouse-abbey,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  391; 
in  1841,  650.  Houses  82.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  23;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  lUl  ; 
in  other  pursuits,  10.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  2 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  50;' on  their  own  manual  labour,  79;  on  means 
not  specified,  3.  Area  of  Lower  Whitehouse,  5  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  256.  Houses  34.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  18;  in  manufactures  ami  trade. 
14  ;  in  other  pursuits,  17.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  1  ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  16;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  20;  on 
mean*  not  specified,  12.  Area  of  Upper  W  hitehouse, 
II  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  825.  Houses  111.  Fami- 
I  lies  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  44 ;  in  manufac- 
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tures  and  trade,  74 ;  in  other  pursuits,  12.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  3 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  46 ;  on  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 60 :  on  means  not  specified,  1 . 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN,  one  of  the  eastern  sum- 
mits of  the  Black  stairs  mountains,  on  the  mutual 
border  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Mullins  and  Temple, 
udigan,  barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
It  is  situated  3  miles  north-east  of  the  junction- point 
of  the  counties  of  Wexford,  <arlow,  and  Kilkenny, 
and  has  an  altitude  of  1,259  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN,  one  of  the  Sperrin  moun- 
tains on  the  mutual  border  of  the  baronies  of  Ken- 
aught  arid  Loughinsholin,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster. 
It  overhangs  the  south-west  side  of  the  Pass  of 
Glensbane,  midway  between  Magheraand  Dungiven; 
it  is  confronted  by  Carntopher  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Pass;  and  Its  summit  has  an  altitude  of  1,996 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

WHITEPOl  N  T,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
mel,  barony  of  Barrymore,  eo.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
is  situated  on  Great  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cove. 
Area,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  401.  Houses  91. 
Families  employed  chieflv  in  agriculture,  19;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  '20 ;  in  other  pursuits,  30 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 11  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  13;  on  their 
own  manual  labour.  43 ;  on  means  not  specified,  28. 

WHITE- RIVER,  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of 
Louth,  Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Bel- 
patrick  mountain,  in  the  parish  of  Collon,  and  runs 
5  miles  east-north-eastward,  and  2)  northward,  to  a 
confluence  with  the  Dee,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ham- 
let and  demesne  of  Drumcar.  In  the  hitter  part  of 
its  course,  it  waters  the  village  of  Dunleer. 

WHITEROCKS,  a  small  harbour  in  the  parish 
of  Killinchy,  barony  of  Dufferin,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Strangtord, 
about  1)  mile  from  the  village  of  Killinchy ;  it  has 
a  pier,  and  accommodates  vessels  of  considerable 
burden ;  and  it  is  a  place  of  shipment  for  corn  and 
other  agricultural  produce. 

WHITESTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Car. 
liitgford,  barony  of  Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth, 
Leinster.  It  is  situated  on  the  sea- board  of  the 
extremity  of  Carlingford  peninsula,  1  mile  west- 
south-west  of  Bellagan  Point,  I  j-  mile  north-north- 
east of  Cooley  Point,  and  3}  miles  south-east  of  the 
town  of  Carlingford.  In  its  vicinity  are  Willmount- 
bouse  and  Mount-Dobbin-house.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 7  •erea.  Pop.,  in  1831,  370;  in  1841,  334. 
Houses  62.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
38 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  14 ;  in  other  pur- 
suits, 10.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  1  ;  •»  the  directing  of  labour,  13 ; 

^WHITE-STRAND,  a  benutiful  little  bay  in  the 
barony  of  Dunkerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Kenmare 
estuary,  7  miles  south-west  of  Sneem.  About  a  mile 
from  it  is  Wkst-Cokk  :  which  see. 

WHITEWATER  (Thk).  a  rivulet  of  the  bar- 
ony  of  Mourne,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  rises  on  the 
northern  verge  of  the  barony,  within  $  a  mile  of  the 
source  of  the  Bann,  and  runs  about  7  miles  south- 
ward and  1  mile  westward  to  the  head  of  a  smnll  es- 
tuarial  expansion  of  Lough  Carlingford,  on  the  boun- 
dary between  the  barony  of  Mourne  and  that  of  Up- 
per Iveagh.  It  flows  principally  among  the  Mourne 
mountains,  and  through  the  noble  demesne  of  Mourne- 
Purk,  and  down  the  brilliant  sea-board  of  Carling- 
ford Lough ;  and  is,  in  consequence,  a  stream  of 
powerful  attractions  to  a  lover  of  the  picturesque. 


I  One  of  its  chief  tributaries  among  the  mountains 
bears  the  name  of  Yellow- Water. 

WHITEWATER  (Thb),  one  of  the  tributary 
streamlets  which  issue  from  among  the  Fews  moun- 
tains, co.  Armagh,  Ulster. 

WHITFIELD,  the  beautiful  demesne  of  William 
Christmas,  Esq.,  in  the  parishes  of  Kilmeadeii  and 
Lisnakill,  barony  of  Middlethird,  co.  Waterford, 
Munster.  It  adjoins  the  Waterford  and  Cork  mail- 
road,  1  mile  south  of  the  river  Suir,  and  4-,  miles 
west-south-west  of  Waterford.  A  quarry  of  roof- 
ing slates  was  worked  to  some  extent  on  the  Whit- 
field estate;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  amallness  of 
the  slates,  it  was  relinquished.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Whitfield  were  discovered,  about  30  years  ago,  two 
stone  chambers,  somewhat  resembling,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  the  wonderful  monument  of  New-Grange, 
in  co.  Meath.  8ee  New-Grange.  "  On  the  re- 
moval of  a  vast  heap  of  stones  which  lay  for  ages  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  from  which  portions  were 
taken  away  from  time  to  time,  to  be  used  in  repair- 
ing, a  large  flag  was  observed,  which,  when  remov- 
ed, discovered  a  circular  opening  into  an  arched  or 
vaulted  apartment,  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  bee- 
hive. It  was  compoed  of  flat  stones,  the  higher 
projecting  beyond  the  lower,  and  tapered  into  a 
point,  which  was  covered  with  a  flag.  On  entering 
into  it,  a  narrow  passage  was  discovered,  leading 
from  one  side,  but  it  was  almost  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish and  clay ;  another  chamber  was  found  at  no 
great  distance.  These  buildings  are  about  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
tombs."    [Ryland's  Waterford.  1 

WHITING-BAY,  a  bay  in  the  parishes  of  Ard- 
more,  Lisgenan,  and  Kinsalabeg,  barony  of  Decies- 
within-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Ardogiima 
Head,  which  screens  the  east  side  of  its  entrance,  is 
situated  2  miles  west  of  Ram  Head,  and  H  mile 
west-south-west  of  the  village  of  Ardmore  ;  and  the 
headland  which  screens  the  west  side  of  its  entrance 
is  situated  1  k  mile  east  of  the  entrance  of  Youghal 
Harbour,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Black  water.  It  mea- 
sures 1  j  mile  across  the  entrance,  penetrates  the 
land  }  of  a  mile  northward,  has  a  nearly  semicircular 
outline,  ana  presents  a  oeauuiui  sweep  ot  snore, 
agreeably  featured  with  several  small  bathing  lodges. 
An  official  paper,  published  in  1836,  says,  "  Whit- 
ing bay  requires  a  landing-place  for  the  fishing-boats 
which  resort  to  it  with  sea-nets  in  summer,  when 
shoals  of  sprat,  skad,  and  mackerel,  are  seen  off  the 
bay :  a  small  quay  might  be  erected  at  little  expense." 

WICKLOW, 

A  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster.  It 
is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Dublin ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  Irish  sea ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
county  of  Wexford ;  on  the  south- west,  by  the  county 
of  Carlo  w ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare.  Though  streams  and  watersheds  constitute  a 
very  large  aggregate  of  the  landward  boundary-lines, 
yet  they  so  frequently  break  one  another,  and  are  so 
very  often  interrupted  by  stretches  of  artificial  boun- 
dary, that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  characteristi- 
cally indicating  the  county's  limits.  With  excep- 
tions of  no  great  comparative  magnitude,  however, 
all  the  landward  boundaries  may  be  pronounced  nearly 
identical  with  the  abutments  or  terminating  ramparts 
of  a  vast  congeries  of  lofty  uplands  on  the  middle  of 
the  east  division  of  the  province.  The  political 
boundaries,  measured  in  a  series  of  straight  lines,  but 
without  including  minor  curvatures,  co-extend  17i 
miles  with  the  county  of  Dublin,  27  *  with  the  Irish 
sea,  23|  with  the  county  of  Wexford,  25)  with  the 
county  of  Carlow,  and  24)  with  the  county  of  Kil- 
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dare.  The  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  within 
the  county  due  southward,  extends  along  the  sea- 
board, falls  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  the  coast- 
line, and  measures  26}  miles ;  the  longest  line  which 
can  be  drawn  due  westward,  extends  from  Wick  low 
Head,  and  measures  271  miles ;  the  longest  line 
which  can  be  drawn  in  any  direction,  extends  south- 
west by  southward  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  coast-line  to  the  west  side  of  Slieveboy,  and 
measures  34  4  miles ;  and  the  longest  line  which  can 
be  drawn  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  pre- 
ceding, falls  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
coast-line,  and  measures  26  miles.  The  area  of  the 
county  comprises  280,393  acres  of  arable  land,  200,764 
of  uncultivated  land,  17,600  of  continuous  woods, 
341  of  towns,  and  1,090  of  water,_in  all,  400,178 
acres.  Of  the  unimproved  land,  130,000  acres  have 
an  elevation  exceeding  1 ,000  feet ;  about  20,000  may 
be  drained  and  advantageously  cultivated ;  70,000 
may  be  improved  for  pasture;  and  111,000  acres 
are  unimprovable. 

Cnu/s.]—  The  coast-line,  from  the  boundary  with 
co.  Dublin  to  Wicklow  Head,  extends  14  miles,  and 
trends  prevailingly  in  the  direction  of  south  by  east; 
and  that  from  Wicklow  Head  to  the  boundary  with 
co.  Wexford,  extends  13J  miles,  and  trends  prevail- 
ingly in  the  direction  of  south-south-east.  The 
whole  coast,  generally  viewed,  is  inhospitable  to 
navigators ;  it  offers  no  better  retreat  to  even  the 
smallest  craft  than  the  poor  harbours  of  Wicklow 
and  Arklow;  it  presents  to  the  sea  not  one  salient 
angle,  and  scarcely  even  a  considerable  projection ; 
it  exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  two  sweeps  of  shore 
which  deviate  from  the  straight  line  only  by  gentle 
curvatures;  it  suffers  no  indentation  from  the  sea  in 
the  form  of  either  bay  or  considerable  creek ;  and, 
though  of  no  great  average  altitude  in  itself,  it  is 
immediately  overlooked,  from  end  to  end,  by  such  a 
series  of  hills  and  mountains,  of  very  various  height 
and  very  diversified  character,  as  render  its  scenery 
both  powerfully  and  beautifully  picturesque.  Brny 
Head,  near  its  northern  extremity,  is  a  most  impos- 
ing object,  and  rises  to  the  altitude  of  791  feet  above 
sea-level ;  Wicklow  Head  derives  couspicuousness 
and  importance  from  being  the  elbow  of  the  whole 
line  of  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  south  of  Dublin  bay  ; 
and  it  has  an  altitude  of  268  feet ;  Maugher  or  Ard- 
more  Point  is  situated  2}  miles  south-south- west  of 
Wicklow  Head,  and  has  an  altitude  of  84  feet; 
Mizen  Head  is  situated  4  miles  south-south-west  of 
Maugher  Point,  and  has  an  altitude  of  41  feet;  and 
Arklow  Rock  is  situated  2  miles  from  the  boundary 
with  co.  Wexford,  forms  a  conspicuous  object,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  411  feet.  The  principal  features 
between  the  boundary  with  co.  Dublin  and  Bray 
Head,  are  two  martelfo  towers,  a  landing-place,  and 
Periwinkle  Rocks ;  between  Bray  Head  and  Wick- 
low Head,  two  coast-guard  stations,  Greystones, 
Cobbler's  Bulk,  the  Breaches,  Leemore  -  Strand, 
Six- Mile- Point,  Five-Mile-Point,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Vartrey,  and  Bride's  Head  ;  between  Wicklow 
Head  and  Maugher  Point,  two  lighthouses.  Long 
Rock,  and  Seapark  Point;  between  Maugher  Point 
and  Mizen  Head,  Jack's  Hole,  a  coast-guard  station, 
Brittas  bay.  North  Copple,  and  South  Copple ;  and 
between  Mizen  Head  and  Arklow  Rock,  a  coast- 
guard station  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ovoca  river.  A 
series  of  shoals  or  sand  banks  flanks  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  from  3}  to  7i  miles; 
and  includes,  on  the  north,  a  small  part  of  the  great 
bank  of  Kish, — on  the  south,  the  greater  part  of 
Arklow  bank, — and  between  these  extreme  banks, 
those  of  Brav,  Codling- Ridges,  the  Holes,  South 
Ridge,  and  the  India  Grounds. 
Surface.]— The  sea-board  or  eastern  district  of 


the  county,  to  the  mean  breadth  of  between  4  and  5 
miles,  is  a  brilliant  band  of  tu mutated  ground,  con- 
stantly  changeful  in  feature,  decidedly  mountainous 
in  the  extreme  north,  merely  bill  over  most  of  the 
centre  and  the  south,  everywhere  abounding  in 
abrupt  transitions,  now  nearly  subsiding  into  plain 
and  now  almost  claiming  to  be  mountainous,  cene- 
rally  rich  in  hollows,  woodlands,  and  villa-ground*, 
and  magnificently-  crossed,  in  respectively  the  north, 
the  centre,  and  the  south,  by  the  Glens  of  the  Dsrrle 
and  the  Downs,  the  Devil  s  Glen,  and  the  vale  of 
the  Ovoca.    The  central  district,  extending  from 
the  extreme  north  to  near  the  extreme  south,  with  • 
breadth  of  from  7i  to  13  miles,  is  grandly  roountsia- 
ous,  abounds  in  the  stern  and  sublime 'features  of 
alpine  landscape,  embosoms  multitudes  of  savagely 
picturesque  and  beautifully  romantic  scenes,  and  con- 
sists of  a  lofty  central  summit-line,  crossed  in  but 
five  places  by  roads,  and  ramifying  along  both  side*, 
but  particularly  along  the  east,  into  masses  and  ridge* 
of  lateral  mountains,  more  or  less  parallel  in  direc- 
tion, and  enclosing  series  of  profound  vales  and  glen*. 
Three  of  the  gaps  or  alpine  defiles,  through  which 
roads  cross  the  summit-line  of  this  great  district,  are 
Sally  Gap,  near  the  north,  with  an  elevation  of 
1,631  feet  above  sea-level;  Wicklow  Gap,  6J  miles 
south-west  by  south  of  Sally  Gap,  with  an  elevation 
of  1 ,669  feet ;  and  the  gap  at  the  south  side  of  Table 
Mountain,  3  miles  south-west  of  Wicklow  Gsp, 
with  an  elevation  of  2,266  feet.    The  principal  glei  s 
on  the  east  side,  are  Glencree,  extending  eastward 
toward  the  glen  of  the  Dargle,  and  toward  the  gor- 
geously-featured hollow  of  Powers  court ;  the  glen  of 
the  Avoumore,  extending  southward  from  above 
Lough  Tay  and  past  Lough  Dan  ,  Glenmacanass,  ex- 
tending south-south-eastward  to  a  convergence  with 
the  glen  of  the  A  von  more  ;  Glendasan  and  Glends- 
lough,  extending  respectively  south-eastward  and 
eastward  to  a  convergence  near  the  foot  of  Glen- 
macanass;  and  Gleniiialure,  extending  south-east- 
ward from  the  gap  at  Table  mountain,  to  a  con- 
vergence with  the  glen  of  the  Avoumore  at  "  the 
Meeting  of  the  Waters."  Tbe  principal  glens  on  the 
west  side  of  tbe  great  summit-line,  are  the  upper 
part  of  tbe  glen  of  tbe  Liffey,  winding  circuit©B>i» 
in  tbe  north  ;  the  glen  of  tbe  King's  river,  cxtewi- 
ing  northward  to  a  convergence  with  tbe  vale  of 
the  Liffey ;  and  especially  the  glen  of  Imaile,  ex- 
tending  westward  from  a  series  of  small  but  stu- 
pendous ravines  on  the  west  side  of  the  monarrh- 
mountain,  Lugnaquilla.    The  northern  part  of  the 
western  district  of  the  county  has  a  small  avenue 
breadth,  and  consists  of  tbe  beautifully-featured  and 
pleasantly  hill-screened  vale  of  the  Liffey.  with  the 
convergence  upon  it  of  the  vale  of  the  King's  river; 
the  central  part  of  the  western  district  has  an  extent 
of  only  a  few  square  miles,  and  consists  of  a  tar- 
extending  ramification  of  the  great  mountain-region 
of  the  county,  here  having  for  its  chief  feature  the 
summit  of  Sbeve-Gadoe,  and  acting  as  a  watershed 
between  tbe  river-system  of  the  Liffey  and  the  rim- 
system  of  tbe  Slaney ;  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
western  district  measures  about  9  miles  in  length, 
and  about  4}  in  mean  breadth,  consists  principal!/ 
of  the  valley  of  tbe  Slaney,  and  is  featured  with 
comparative  softness,  yet  with  considerable  beaut) . 
Tbe  south-western  district  is  nearly  identical  with 
tbe  barony  of  Shillelagh,  forms  a  wing  or  projecunr 
district  of  the  county,  differs  very  perceptibly  in 
character  from  all  the  other  districts,  and  mas  be 
described  as  an  irregular  and  rlo  wingly-outiined  series 
of  pleasant  vales  and  lofty  bills. 

The  principal  summits  of  the  county,  together 
with  their  respective  altitudes  above  sea-level.  ••< 
Kippure,  on  the  northern  boundary,  8$  mile*  we«t 
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by  south  of  Bray,  2,473  tW  t ;  •  height  on  the  boun- 
dary,  IJ  mile  west- north- west  of  Kippure,  2,364 
feet ;  Butter  mountain,  4 1  miles  north-east  of  Bless- 
ington, 1.4.79  feet;  a  height  1(  mile  east-north-east 
mountain.  1,532  feet;  a  height  34  miles 
of  Butter  mountain.  2,033  feet;  a 
oundary,  1 4  mile  north-east  by  north 
of  Kippure,  1,716  feet;  a  height  on  the  boundary, 
3|  mile*  north-north-east  of  Kippure,  1,607  feet;  a 
height  2  miles  east -north -east  of  Kippure,  1,225 
feet ;  a  height  3{  miles  west  of  Enniskerry,  1,047 
"  ;  a  height  24  miles  west  of  Enniskerry,  807 
;  a  height  on  the  boundary,  3}  miles  west-north- 
of  Enniskerry,  1,927  feet;  a  height  on  the 
boundary,  2  j  miles  west-north-west  of  Enniskerry, 
1,825  feet;  a  height  l.J  mile  west- north -west  of 
Enniskerry,  1,482  feet;  a  height  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Scalp,'  on  the  boundary,  1}  mile  north  of  Ennis- 
kerry, 912  feet ;  a  height  I)  mile  south  by  west  of 
Bray,  1, 126 feet;  Sugarloaf  mountain,  l£  mile  south- 
south-east  of  Enniskerry,  1.651  feet;  Bray  Head, 
1 J  mile  south-south-east  of  Bray,  791  feet;  a  height 
1  mile  south-west  of  Sugarloaf  mountain,  1, 073  feet; 
the  source  of  the  Liffey,  24  miles  south-east  of  Kip- 
pure, 1,715  feet;  Diouce  mountain,  4  miles  south- 
east of  Kippure,  2.384 feet:  a  height  1 4  mile  south- 
west of  Diouce  mountain,  1,056  feet;  a  height  3| 
miles  south-south-east  of  Kippure,  1,056  feet;  Sor- 
rel-hill. 3  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Blessington, 
1,975  feet;  a  height  3  miles  east  by  south  of  Sorrel- 
hill,  2,364  feet ;  Sally  Gap,  2  miles  south-south-east 
of  Kippure.  1.631  feet;  a  height  2J  miles  southeast 
by  eaat  of  Sorrel-hill.  2,783  feet;  a  height  5}  miles 
west  by  south  of  Newtown- Mount- Kennedy.  1,764 
feet;  a  height  4]  miles  west  of  Newtown-Mount- 
Kennedy.  1,705  feet;  a  height  4}  miles  west-south- 
west of  Newtown- Mount- Kennedy.  1,581  feet;  a 
2  miles  south-west  of  Newtown-Mount- 
1,183  feet;  a  height  2  miles  south  by 
Newtown- Mount- Kennedy,  1,122  feet;  a 
height  3{  miles  south-south-west  of  Sorrel -hill, 
1,551  feet;  Thonelagee,  6}  miles  south-east  of 
Blessington,  2.683  feet;  a  height  U  mile  north- 
north-east  of  Thonelagee,  2,307  feet;  Slieveroe,  on 
the  boundary,  1 4  mile  west-south-west  of  Blessing- 
ton, 1,093  feet;  Slieve-Gadoe,  5}  miles  south-south- 
west of  Blessington,  1,791  feet;  a  height  4  miles 
south  by  west  of  Slieve-Gadoe,  1,037  feet ;  a  height 
4  miles  south-west  of  Slieve-Gadoe.  861  feet;  a 
height  2\  miles  south-west  of  Thonelagee.  1,930 
feet ;  Comaderry  mountain.  24  miles  south  of  Thone- 
lagee. 2.296  feet;  Lugduff  mountain.  2  miles  south- 
east of  Comaderry.  2,148  feet;  a  height  2|  miles 
east-north-east  of  Comaderry,  1,833  feet;  Troopers- 
town-hill,  6|  miles  west  of  Wicklow,  1,407  feet; 
Carrirkraore,  4  miles  west  of  Wicklow.  1,252  feet; 
Knockree,  3  miles  south-east  of  Lugduff,  1,559  feet; 
Lugriaquilla,  3}  miles  north-east  of  Bath  dan  gan, 
3,039  feet ;  Croghan,  4  miles  south-east  of  Lugna- 
quilhv,  2,175  feet;  a  height  3)  miles  south  by  west 
of  Troopers  town-hill,  704  feet ;  Collon-hill.  34  miles 
south  south-west  of  Wicklow,  782  feet ;  Bola-hill, 
3J  miles  south  of  Carrickmore,  894  feet ;  Cushlawn, 
3*  miles  south  of  Knockree,  1,318  feet;  Mount- 
Culdeen,  5  miles  east  of  Baltinglass,  2, 143  feet ;  Tin- 
orin  on  the  boundary,  1 4  mile  west  by  south  of  Bal- 
tinglass, 1,023  feet ;  Knockpatrick  on  the  boundary, 
2  miles  south-west  of  Baltinglass,  851  feet ;  Knock- 
ree, 3 ;  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Baltinglass,  593 
feet;  Slievenamoe.  34  miles  south  -  south  -  east  of 
Lugnaquilla.  1.478  feet;  a  height  1  mile  south  by 
west  of  Slievenamoe,  865  feet;  a  height  5  miles 
south  of  Slievenamoe,  1,416  feet;  a  height  64  miles 
south  -  south  -  east  of  Rathdangan,   1,312  feet ; 
Croghan  -  Kuubela,  on  the  southern  boundary,  6 


I  miles  west  of  Ark  low.  1,985  feet ;  Arklow  Rock,  1 
,  mile  south  of  Arklow,  411  feet;  a  height  2j  miles 
!  west  of  Arklow,  410  feet ;  and  Kilkevin-hill,  on  the 
southern  boundary,  1|  mile  north-east  of  Carnew, 
I  1,063  feet. 

HWers.]_The  river  Liffey.  and  its  tributary,  the 
j  King's  river,  drain  the  north  -  western  district  into 
the  counties  of  Kildsreand  Dublin ;  the  river  Slaney, 
I  and  its  tributaries,  the  Derreen  and  the  Derry,  drain 
j  the  south-western  district  into  the  counties  of  Car- 
low  and  Wexford  ;  the  Ovoca,  formed  by  the  large 
indigenous  rivulets,  Avoninore,  Avonbeg,  and  Augh- 
rim,  drains  the  central  and  the  south-eastern  districts 
into  the  sea  at  Arklow;  five  or  six  small  rivulets 
drain  part  of  the  eastern  d  strict  into  the  sea  between 
Arklow  and  Wicklow  Head ;  the  Vartrey  river  drains 
a  chief  part  of  the  eastern  district  into  the  sea  at 
Wicklow;  and  the  Bray  river  drains  the  north-east- 
ern district  into  the  sea,  on  the  boundary  with  co. 
Dublin,  at  Bray.  The  principal  lakes,  together  with 
their  respective  surface  -  elevation  above  sea-level, 
are  Lower  Lough  Bra v,  1 ,225  feet ;  Upper  Lough 
Bray,  1,458 feet;  Lough  Tay,  897  feet;  Lough  Dan, 
685  feet;  Lough  Ouler,  1,829 feet;  Lough  Nahana- 
gan,  1,384  feet;  the  lower  lake  of  Glendalough.  41 1 
feet ;  and  Broad  Lough,  the  estuarial  expansion  of 
the  Vartrey  parallel  to  the  sea  above  the  town  of 
Wicklow.  The  items  of  the  water-area  of  the 
county  exhibited  in  the  maps  of  the  Ordnance  S.ir- 
vey,  are  10  acres,  3  roods,  34  perches  of  water  in  the 
parish  of  Ballinacor,  5  acres,  2  roods,  3  perches  of 
water  in  the  South  Ballinacor  section  of  the  parish 
of  Knockrath.  207  acres.  3  roods  of  Broad  Lough  in 
the  parish  of  Rathnew,  99  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches 
of  water  in  the  parish  of  Calary,  506  seres,  1  rood, 
I  perch  of  wster  in  the  parish  of  Derrylossory,  2 
seres,  3  roods,  2  perches  of  water  in  the  North 
Ballinacor  section  of  the  parish  of  Knockrath,  16 
acres,  2  roods,  8  perches  of  tideway  in  the  parish  of 
Arklow.  59  acres,  2  roods,  32  perches  of  tideway  in 
the  parish  of  Kilbride,  38  acres,  25  perches  of  water 
in  the  parish  of  Bovstown,  35  acres,  2  roods,  22 

rrches  of  water  in  the  parish  of  Burgage,  13  acres, 
rood,  2  perches  of  water  in  the  parish  of  Holly, 
wood,  64  acres,  3  roods  of  Lower  Lough  Bray,  and 
28  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches  of  Upper  Lough  Bray 
in  the  parish  of  Powerscourt. 

Climate.] — The  climate  of  the  county  of  Wicklow 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  healthy.  The  eastern  dis- 
trict, in  all  such  portions  as  want  local  shelter,  is 
cold  during  the  prevalence  of  the  easterly  winds  of 
spring ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  suffer  injury  in  its 
vegetation,  but  presents  the  most  luxuriant  verdure 
on  its  hills,  and  an  utter  profusion  of  wood  and  beauty 
in  its  numerous  vales.  The  bogs  upon  the  tabular 
grounds  of  the  mountains,  and  in  some  low  situations 
toward  the  south,  contain  the  only  instances  which 
occur  of  stagnant  water ;  and  even  these  bogs  are 
totally  unlike  the  marshes  of  England,  sending  up 
no  pestiferous  exhalations,  producing  no  agues  or 
other  acute  disorders,  occasioning  no  putrefaction, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  possessing  an  astringent  prin- 
ciple which  preserves  shrubs,  trees,  and  even 


Nothing  more  seems  wanted  than  an  increase  of  syl- 
van shelter  to  render  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  the 
aggregate  character  of  its  climate,  equal  to  any  and 
superior  to  most  other  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

MuuraU.]  —  Granitic  rocks  constitute  a  conspi- 
cuous district  of  the  county,  about  84  miles  in  mean 
breadth,  extending  south-south-westward  from  the 
middle  of  the  northern  boundary,  and  comprising  a 
principal  portion  of  the  great  granitic  tract  of  Lein- 
ster,  or  of  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Carlo  w, 
Wexford,  and  Kilkenny.  Metamorphic  rocks,  altered 
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heir  original  character  by  the  chemical  action 
granite,  and  consisting  principally  of  clay  slate 
r  into  Greenstone  or  crcenstone'slute.  or  ser- 


from  their 
of  the 

passing  into  greenstone  or  greenstone  slate,  or 
pentine,  or  crystalline  micaeeou*  slate,  or  micaceous 
shining  slate,  or  flint  slate,  constitute  considerable 
bands  of  country  along  fjoth  sides  of  the  granitic  dis- 
trict, and  also  several  small  isolated  tracts  within 
that  district,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  l.ugna- 
quilla.  Transition  rocks,  consisting  principally  of 
clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  greywacke  slate,  consti- 
tute the  platform  of  all  the  other  districts  of  the 
county,  and  also  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  hills 
by  which  that  platform  is  variegated.  Quartz 
rock  constitutes  two  or  three  pendicles  amidst  the 
granitic  territory,  and  nine  or  ten  pendicles,  several 
of  them  rather  considerable  in  magnitude,  in  the 
districts  of  the  transition  rocks.  Nine  or  ten  pro- 
trusions of  greenstone,  most  of  them  rather  small, 
occur  through  out  the  south-east  of  the  county; 
and  a  portion  of  a  greenstone  protrusion  of  con- 
siderable extent  lies  within  the  north  - 


the  value  of  which  was  £12  12s.  per  ton.  The  qirv 
tity  of  iron  consumed  was  429  tons  14  cwts.  Kurt 
bed  of  soft  ground  contains  one  or  more  layers  <4 
copper  pyrites,  or  mere  iron  pyrites,  varying  in  t I>l<  t- 
ness,  and  sometimes  acquiring  a  breadth  of  serernl 
fathoms.  Five  of  such  beds  are  met  with,  ot«  if. 
Connoree,  two  in  the  old  or  upper  mine  of  Crw*- 
bane,  one  in  the  new  or  lower  mine,  and  one  is 
TigToney.  That  in  Connoree  contains  a  bed  of  ere 
about  four  feet  thick,  consisting  of  a  fine-grained  :su 
termixture  of  galena  (sulphuret  of  lead),  grey  ore 
(sulphuret  of  antimony),  and  blende  (sulphuret  ot 
zinc),  with  pyrites  of  copper,  iron,  and  arsenic.  A 
compound  occurs  in  the  second  bed  ot  the 
of  Crooebane.    The  more  southern  bsi 


boundary. 

The  principal  mines  worked  within  the  county  in 
183S,  were  the  Luganure  lead  mines,  employing 
from  150  to  300  men,  and  annually  producing  from 
1,200  to  3,600  tons,  worth  £15  per  ton  5  the  Bally- 
murtagh  copper  mine,  annually  producing  from  5.000 
to  6,000  tons,  worth  £4  per  ton ;  the  Cronebane  and 
Tigroney  copper  mines,  annually  producing  from 
4,000  to  5,000  tons,  worth  £4  per  ton  5  the  Connoree 
copper  mine,  annually  prdducing  from  1, 000  to  1,500 
tons,  worth  £5  per  ton ;  the  Ballygahan  copper  mine, 
annually  producing  from  200  to  300  tons,  worth  £4 
per  ton;  and  the  Glenmalure  lead  mine,  annually 
producing  from  180  to  200  tons,  worth  £15  per  ton. 
"  The  principal  features  of  the  Wicklow  district 
of  copper  mines,"  says  Dr.  Kane  in  his  recent  work 
on  the  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,  "  have  been 
•o  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Weaver,  who  was 
for  many  years  principal  conductor  of  the  mines,  that 
1  shall  do  little  more  than  abridge  his  description, 
and  add  thereto  such  facts  as  1  have  been  able  to 
collect  illustrative  of  their  subsequent  progress  and 
their  present  condition.  The  metalliferous  clay-slate  \ 
district  occupies  but  a  small  space,  being  very  narrow  ' 
in  breadth,  and  not  more  than  ten  miles  long,  from 
Croghan-Kinshela  on  the  south,  towards  west  Acton 
on  the  north.  Metallic  substances  are  diffused 
throughout  the  entire  space,  in  slight  layers,  in  eo- 
temporaneous  veins,  and  in  massy  beds,  which  last 
arc  principally  composed  of  copper  pyrites  and  iron 
pyrites.  The  line  of  the  excavations  of  the  works 
iii  Connoree  and  Tigroney  extended  in  1819  upwards 
of  1 ,000  fathoms.  At  various  depths  in  the  mass  of 
the  clay -slate  occur  beds  of  what  is  technically  termed 
soft  ground,  which  consists  of  decomposed  slate  of 
various  tints,  abounding  in  particles  of  pyrites  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  copper  and  arsenic,  and  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  considerable  body  of  greyish  or  yel- 
lowish-white clay.  When  brought  to  the  surface  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  these  bodies  rapidly 
decompose,  and  absorbing  oxygen  form  alum,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  A  similar  decom- 
position takes  place  under  ground,  and  hence  the 
drainage  water  of  the  district  contains  a  very  sensible 
quantity  of  copper,  which  has  been,  and  indeed  is, 
economized  by  conveying  the  water  as  well  from  the 
lower  as  from  the  upper  mines  into  tanks,  where  the 
muddy  particles  are  allowed  to  subside.  The  clean 
water  is  then  run  into  pits  containing  scrap  iron, 
which  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  and  dis- 
solves in  its  place.  An  idea  of  the  quantity  of  co  >- 
per  thus  saved  from  waste,  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  during  Mr.  Weaver's  management  there 
were  442 &  tons  of  impure  precipitated  copper  sold, 


much  iron  pyrites,  and  haw  yielded  at  1 
ent  periods  some  thousand  tons  of  grey  copper  oft, 
which,  in  the  greater  depth  of  the  mine,  pa>-*>  into 
copper  pyrites.  The  third  bed,  in  Cronebanr. 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  bill,  has  proved 
the  most  valuable,  the  greater  part  of  ita  width  beia* 
occupied  by  copper  ore,  which  in  the  upper  part  ew- 
sisted  principally  of  grey  ore,  but  at  greater  depth* 
passed  into  copper  pyrites  with  iron  pyrites.  The 
bed  of  solid  ore  has  varied  from  one  to  three  ta'boun 
in  breadth  ;  no  quartz  or  spar  of  any  kind  attend 
AMI  beds.  The  more  productive  parts  of  the  M 
have,  in  several  instances,  yielded  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tons  of  merchantable  ore  per  cubic  fathom,  the  av<rr- 
age  produce  of  which  has  varied  from  five  to  teveo 
per  cent,  of  copper.  The  bed  in  Tigroney  had 
yielded  only  iron  pyrites  when  Mr.  Weaver  wrote, 
lieds  of  iron  pyrites,  from  a  few  feet  to  some  faikww 


appeared  in  the  firm 
cp  levels  0 


as  in  the  deep  levels  of  Tigroney  and 
bane.  In  the  flinty  slate  are  found  also  several  ex- 
temporaneous veins  of  quartz,  having  rich  copper 
pyrites,  accompanied  sometimes  by  azure  copper  ou\ 
and  whose  average  produce  is  from  10 to  12 percent, 
of  copper.  These  veins  range  with  the  slate,  rami- 
fying, and  where  they  coalesce,  forming  a  body  suu*- 
times  twelve  feet  wide,  with  four  or  five  feet  of  •oiwl 
ore,  but  they  seldom  continue  productive  for  roerr 
than  thirty  fathoms  in  length.  Small  veins  of  this 
description  are  very  numerous.  The  mines  of  Con- 
noree,  Cronebane,  and  Tigroney,  so  often  mention! 
above,  are  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ovoe* 
river.  The  structure  and  circumstances  of  the  south- 
ern side,  on  which  are  the  mines  of  Ballymurtv* 
and  Ballygahan,  are  precisely  similar.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  to  enter  on  a  description,  which 
should  be  mainly  a  repetition  of  what  ha*  beea  al- 
ready said.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  ore  mirfd 
in  this  district  at  various  periods,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  numbers.  In  the  twelve  year* 
ending  1799,  the  mines  of  Cronebane  yielded  7.^3 
tons  of  ore,  containing  9  per  cent,  of  copper.  Ia 
the  12  years  ending  1811,  the  produce  was  l.&ty 
tons,  containing  5|  per  cent,  of  copper.  After  thu 
period,  owing  to  many  conspiring  cause*,  very  littk 
ore  was  raised  for  many  years.  Mr.  Griffith  statr*. 
that  in  1 826  the  copper  ore  raised  in  Cronebane  »old 
in  Swansea  for  £12,354  14s.,  and  the  ore  raised  »t 
Ballymurtagh  sold  for  £373.  The  latter  was  worked 
by  the  Hibernian  Mining  Company  on  a  single  mets'Le 
bed,  containing  copper  pyrites  with  some 
The  lode  (vein)  at  eighty  fathoms  depth 
four  tons  of  dressed  ore,  of  5|  per  cent,  produce  per 
fathom  of  driving.  The  ore  he  calculates  cost  the 
Company,  when  finished,  £7  per  ton,  and  certain).!' 
left  little,  if  any,  profit. 

"  The  following  tables,  illustrative  of  the  actual 
connition  01  tne  mines  ot  tnis  district,  na\e  oeen  ex- 
tracted from  the  notes  of  sales  at  Swansea,  and  fr«s 
notices  published  in  the  Mining  Journal.  Thequau- 
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titic*  of 
utS 


ore  from  each  mine,  which  was 
ami  its  value,  was  in  1836: 


SUM-                    |  T«*«. 

YALVK 

Hull  %  uuirti«|f!t,    .    ■   •  • 

Cruncbane  and  Tistroaej. 

4.8.W 

a.i-w 

4/M 

£     *,  4t 
i " .  li  o 
tojw  la  o 

33.4«7  10  0 
1.417   0  0 

11.81* 

ay»i8  IS  o 

Ill  1840: 

Mtnt. 

Ton*. 

VAU'K. 

llallvmurt««h  

Cruuebatus  sad  Tigruney, 

Counoree,  

Ball.nrtih«n,  

3^74 
8.017 

m 

198 

£       $.  d. 

mm  t  o 

13.K*!    8  A 
1.SM    8  0 

Mi  •  I 

31.443   3  6 

In  1843: 

vuam 

'•  illi  murlasli.  .... 

J.WJ 
MM 

1.160 
98 

£     i.  rf. 
4,*W  19  0 
3.5!  1   0  0 

4>,4**   *  0 
lUO  18  0 

3,337 

13.917  19  0 

It  would  hence  appear,  that  the  c 
raised  in  this  district  had 


of  ore 

I  very  much 

1836,  but  such  is  not  actually  the  case ;  on  the 
trary,  the  activity  of  industry  in  those  mines,  as  well 
as  the  profits  to  their  undertakers,  is,  as  I  under- 
stand, steadily  on  the  increase.  The  quantity  of  ore 
sold  at  Swansea  has,  however,  fallen  off  very  much, 
as  is  shown  by  the  above  returns,  owing  to  the  cop- 
per being  now  extensively  smelted  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Liverpool,  and  also  to  the  poorer  ores  of  the 
Wjrklow  district  being  extensively  exported  to  vari- 
ous localities  of  chemical  manufacture,  where  the 
sulphur,  as  well  as  the  copper  which  they  contain, 
i*  economized.  The  true  produce  of  this  district  at 
present  may  he  judged  by  the  following  table  of  the 
ores  raised'  and  sold  from  the  Ballymurtagh  mine, 
worked  by  the  Wicklow  Copper  Mining  Company, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
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1840 
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£ 

W17 
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'  Average  produce  of  copper  ore.  4}  per  cent. 
'  Average  number  of  persons  employed,  "00. 

'  W.  Hodgson  Wright.' 

In  this  table  is  given  the  quantity  of  iron  pyrites 
sold  by  the  Company ;  its  price  is  included  in  the 
Cross  values  given.  It  is  here  seen  that  the  industry 
of  ihit  region  has  acquired  u  vast  development  within 


the  last  ten  years.  This  arose  from  another  branch 
of  mining  industry  coming  into  play,  the  trade  in 
iron  pyrites  as  a  source  of  sulphur.  In  the  Wick- 
low district  the  copper  ore  is  associated  with  such 
vast  quantities  of  iron  pyrites,  that  in  order  to  raise 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  quarry  the  latter  to  a  large 
amount,  which  very  much  enhanced  the  cost.  But 
when  there  arose  an  outlet  for  the  bisulphuret  of 
iron,  the  mining  for  the  copper  ore  became  much 
more  remunerative,  and  hence  the  vast  quantities 
which  have  been  sent  to  market  since  that  period. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  by  the  operations  of  the  Bally- 
murtagh  mine,  about  £12,000  is  annually  distributed 
in  wages  to  about  700  persons.  Including  the  other 
mines,  the  f 
ment  I 

may  be  considered  as  brought'up  to  about  two  thou- 
sand." 

"  The  granitic  district  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow," 
says  the  same  author  in  reference  to  the  lead  mines 
of  Wicklow,  "is  intersected  by  a  great  number  of 
veins  containing  ores  of  lead  ;"  they  lie  along  its 
eastern  boundary,  and  cross,  in  an  oblique  direction, 
the  juncture  of  the  granite  with  the  mica -slate. 
Veins  have  been  worked  along  this  line  at  Dalkey, 
and  KilUney,  on  Ballycorus,  at  Powerscourt,  Diouce, 

Glendalough, 


Lough  Bray,  Lough  Dan, 

Ulemnulur,  and  Shillelagh.  Of  these  many  have  been 
found  ultimately  unproductive,  and  the  only  portions 
of  this  district  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  in 
detail,  are  those  of  Glendalough,  of  Glenmalur,  and 
Ballycorus.  The  mountains  which  enclose  the  lake 
and  ruins  of  the  Seven  Churches,  consist  of  granite, 

ated  with  which  are  found  the  ores  of  lead',  and  in 
some  instances,  truces  of  copper.  Their  general 
distribution  is  as  follows.  At  the  head  of  Gleiuuuuie, 
a  little  above  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  mica- 
slate,  a  vein  of  quartz  six  feet  wide,  with  blende, 
galena,  and  some  copper  pyrites,  passes  nearly  from 
east  to  west,  and  were  it  continuous  would  join  the 
vein  of  Luganure.  The  latter,  the  most  important 
in  the  district,  runs  altogether  in  granite.  It  crosses 
the  mountain  Comaderry,  and  has  been  accurately 
traced  "through  a  course  of  900  fathoms  ;  its  ascer- 
tained depth  being  180  fathoms.  This  vein  is  usually 
five  feet  wide,  but  in  one  place  it  expands  to  twelve 
feet.  The  principal  vein -stone  is  quarts.  The 
granite  in  contact  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  vein 
is  generally  soft  and  decomposed  to  a  depth  of  from 
one  to  three  feet.  This  vein  has  yielded,  according 
to  Mr.  Weaver,  in  some  portions  of  its  course,  per 
cubic  fathom,  from  three  to  four  and  a-half  tons  of 
galena,  which  is  found  either  in  layers  parallel  to  the 
walls  or  in  disseminated  masses.  White  lead  ore  is 
not  uncommon.  There  are  aUo  found  sulphuret  of 
zinc,  copper  pyrites,  and  phosphate  of  lead.  The 
produce  of  this  vein  usually  yielded  seventy  per  cent, 
of  metallic  lead.  A  few  fathoms  west  of  this  is  an- 
other vein  in  the  granite ;  it  is  three  feet  wide,  and 
consists  of  quartz  with  galena  and  white  lead  ore. 
The  Gicndalougli  vein  nu-ges  east  and  west,  cross* 
ing  the  glen  obliquely.  Its  course  is  down  the  south- 
ern flank  of  Comaderry,  and  it  reappears  high  on  tha 
mountain  of  the  opposite  side,  south  of  the  water- 
fall.  Its  line  has  been  traced  for  about  balf-a-roile, 
it  appears  to  range  far  into  the  granite  on  the  west- 
ern side,  but  not  to  penetrate  much  into  the  mica- 
slate.  Its  width  varies  from  five  to  seven  fathoms. 
The  great  mass  of  it  is  quartz.  It  contains  numer- 
ous minerals,  principally  galena,  with  copper  pyrites, 
sparry  iron,  and  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  lead  ore 
of  this  vein  produces  70  per  cent.,  and  the  copper 
ore  gave  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  metal.  In  the 
waterfall  and  ravine  at  the  head  of  Glendalough  are 
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smaller  veins,  in  which  lead  and  copper  ores  have 
been  found,  but  on  which  no  working*  have  been 
carried  on.  On  the  Luganure  vein,  and  on  some 
smaller  veins  discovered  on  both  sides  of  (Jlenasane, 
and  which  are  probably  outliers  from  it,  a  number 
of  shaft*  have  been  sunk  and  very  extensive  work- 
ings made.  The  old  Luganure  mine,  as  well  as  the 
Hero  mine,  hare  ceased  to  yield  any  produce ;  but 
the  mine  of  Ripplagh,  on  the  east,  and  one  on  the 
western  side  of  the  glen,  lately  opened  at  the  base 
of  Luganure  mountain,  are  now  actively  worked  by 
the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  and  yield  a  very  fair 
quantity  of  ore.  They  are  termed  the  Luganure 
mines.  The  state  of  activity  of  their  operations  and 
then-  amount  of  ^produce  are  shown  by  the  quantity 

la  1642,  «7S  Urn*. 

In  1843  M7|  — 

The  ore  raised  is  dressed  by  hand  labour  and  by  ma- 
chinery, to  which  motion  u  given  by  water-power 
derived  from  the  rivulet  which  passes  through  the 
glen.  To  this  Lough-nahagan  serves  as  a  copious 
reservoir,  which  has  been  rendered  fully  available 
to  the  purposes  of  the  dressing  works.  The  dressed 
ore  is  brought  on  cars  to  the  Company's  smelting 
works  at  Ballycorus,  where  it  is  worked  up  along 
with  ores  from  other  sources  by  processes  to  which 
I  shall,  after  a  little,  return.  The  metallic  lead  is 
manufactured  into  sheet  or  pipe,  so  as  to  suit  the 
markets  in  which  it  may  be  sold.  The  lead  mine 
situated  on  the  hill  of  Ballycorus,  contains  two  lead 
veins,  which  at  the  surface  are  nearly  parallel,  and 
cross  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  mica-slate, 
which  takes  place  on  the  summit.  In  the  workings 
these  veins  have  been  found  sometimes  to  diverge, 
and  at  others  to  coalesce,  and  were  then  in  every 
case  found  to  yield  valuable  bunches  of  ore.  Thieve 
veins  have  latterly,  however,  become  unproductive, 
and  al though  some  limited  explorations  are  still 
carried  on  by  the  Mining  Company,  this  mine  cannot 
be  reckoned  as  being  at  the  present  time  in  action. 
In  its  vicinity  are  situated  the  Mining  Company's 
smelting  works,  to  which  all  their  lead  ores  are 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  their  reduction  and  manu- 
facture. On  the  northern  side  of  Glenmalur,  where 
the  granite  and  mira-glatc  join  in  Lugduff  mountain, 
a  powerful  metalliferous  vein  presents  itself,  forming 
an  acute  angle  with  the  course  of  the  valley.  It  has 
been  traced  for  above  400  fathoms,  but  probably 
extends  much  farther.  The  vein,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Griffith,  is  on  an  average  fifteen  feet  thick,  and 
excepting  where  there  are  bunches  of  ore,  is  divided 
into  five  parts.  There  are  three  feet  of  a  soft  slaty 
vein  containing  much  talc,  then  a  vein  of  white 
quarts,  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  which  usually 
contains  ore,  next  three  feet  of  soft  talcy  matter 
similar  to  the  first,  then  two  feet  of  quartz,  in  which 
most  of  the  ore  has  been  found,  finally,  a  third  layer 
of  the  soft  talcy  matter  extends  to  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  lode.  The  lead  ore  of  this  mine  is  considered 
to  be  unusally  free  from  sine  and  antimony.  It  has 
yielded  very  abundant  produce,  several  large  bunches 
or  masses  of  ore  having  been  met  with  in  the  course 
of  the  workings.  The  productiveness  has,  however, 
latterly  diminished.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  it  is  at  present  but  about  thirty.  On  the 
same  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Gle  nmalur,  several 
other  veins,  containing  indications  of  lead,  have  been 
discovered,  but  no  serious  trials  of  them  have  been 
made." 

The  gold  mines  of  Wicklow,  situated  in  a  vale 
among  the  declivities  of  Croghan-Kinshela,  on  the 
southern  margin  of  the  county,  have  already  been 
noticed  in  the  article  CnocHAs-KrosHKLA  :  'which 


sec.  A  few  years  ago.  a  London  Company  leatri 
the  district,  and  renewed  the  operations  which  sis' 
been  relinquished  by  government  as  altogether  unre- 
munerating ;  but  they  conducted  their  researchet  m 
an  imperfect  and  even  trifling  manner,  and,  finding 
them  comparatively  unproductive,  finally  abandonee 
tbem.  The  localities  in  the  vale  which  have  mtW 
the  largest  quantities  of  gold  are  Ballinvally.  Ballm- 
temple,  and  Killahurler.  The  gold  is  associated 
with  magnetic  ironstone,  sometimes  in  masse*  of 
half  a  hundred  weight ;  also  iron  pyrites,  brown  sod 
red  hematite,  wolfram,  mangnnese,  and  fragmn  ••-  sit 
tinstone  in  crystals,  together  with  quarts.  Fran 
the  nature  of  these  attendant  minerals,  of  whir*, 
most  are  known  to  occur  in  the  quarts  veins  of  the 
adjacent  mountain,  it  was  hoped  that  by  trscinr  op 
the  rivulets  to  their  sources,  and  laying  i  are  in  vin- 
ous directions  the  underlying  rock,  the  metalliferow 
veins  might  be  discovered,  from  the  disintegrttws 
of  which  the  sand  and  soil  of  the  streams  had  bra 
produced.  All  such  trials  proved  useless,  and  tat 
question  as  to  the  source  from  whence  the  gold  d 
those  streams  in  Wicklow  has  been  derived  re- 
mains still  unanswered." — Particle**  of  native  roJd 
have  been  found,  but  never  in  any  considerable  quuu 
tity,  in  other  localities  of  the  county,  particularly 
Croghan-Moira,  Ballycrea,  and  BaHinami"  cur- 
Native  silver  was  at  one  time  found  in  a  bed  of  irva 
ochre,  in  the  upper  ground  of  Cronehane ;  it  «s> 
auriferous  to  the  degree  of  90  grains  of  gold  in  ears 
ounce  t  and  it  occurred  in  exceedingly  minute  parti- 
cles, and  was  extracted  by  fusion  with  lead  and  sub- 
sequent cupellation ;  but  the  depoatte  of  it  was  long 
ago  exhausted — Tinstone  is  disseminated  throuri 
the  auriferous  soil  of  Croghan-Kinshela,  but  not  m 
such  quantity  as  to  be  anywhere  workable — Bi«ul- 
phuret  of  iron  occurs  in  vast  beds  in  association  with 
the  copper  lodes  of  the  clay-slate  district ;  and  though 
it  was  long  considered  not  merely  valueless,  but 
absolutely  a  hinderance  to  the  working  of  the  cooper 
mines,  yet,  about  9  years  ago,  it  suddenly  acquired 
both  value  and  importance.  "  The  government  of 
Naples  placed  an  exorbitant  price  on  the  sulphur, 
with  which  the  manufacturers  of  England  bsd  pre- 
viously been  supplied  from  the  volcanic  district)  of 
Sicily,  and  being  driven  to  obtain  a  substitute  st  t 
cheaper  rate,  they  had  recourse  to  the  deposit!  of 
iron  pyrites  in  Wicklow.  The  mines  which  produce 
the  iron  pyrites,  are  those  of  Ballymurtagh,  Bally- 
gshan,  Tigrony,  Cronebane,  and  Connoree;  they  *ll 
contain  the  same  sulphur  course,  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  miners,  which  traverses  them  in  a  north-eastern 
and  south-western  direction.  This  mineral  occun 
immediately  at  the  surface,  and  is  raised  in  Isrp 
quantities  down  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  the  louV 
varying  in  width  from  four  to  thirty-six  feet,  and 
in  bunches  according  to  the  purity  of  the  ore.  Tee 
iron  pyrites  is  indeed  seldom  absolutely  pure;  be- 
sides an  intermixture  of  day-slate  or  otber  rock  in 
various  proportions,  it  is  associated  with  other  me- 
tallic sulphurets  in  small  quantity,  and  frequently 
with  the  arseniuret  of  iron  or  arsenical  pyrites. 
These  impurities  influence  the  value,  and  the  pro- 
ducts, of  the  sulphur  ore  in  a  very  sensible  degree. 
Thus  the  presence  of  copper  renders  it  more  vslusble. 
Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  letters  on  this  district,  sho**, 
that  the  sulphur  and  copper  ores  arc  in  no  wsy  dis- 
tinct, but  graduate  insensibly  into  each  other.  Tbu* 
the  copper  ore  of  Ballymurtagh  contains  at  le»«t » 
per  cent,  of  sulphur  ore,  and  the  greater  part  of  tie 
pyrites  workings  in  the  same  mine,  contain*  sUjut 
2}  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  presence  of  from  }  i" 
1  per  cent,  of  copper  in  the  Bulphur  ore  of  comme"* 
is  not  unusual.  When  this  ore  is  burned  in  the  ld» 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphurtt 
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by  oxidizement,  to  sulphate  of  cop- 
may  be  extracted  by  lixiviating  tbe  slags 
with  water,  and  either  crystallized,  or,  at  is  more 
usual,  decomposed  by  fragment*  of  old  iron,  and  the 
copper  precipitated  in  tbe  metallic  state.  When  tbe 
ore  contains  sulphuret  of  xinc,  this  forms  by  tbe 
j,  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  may  he  similarly 


roasting, 

extracted  and  crystallized.  The  presence  of  the 
arsenical  iron  is  very  injurious,  for  owing  to  the 
volatility  of  tbe  arsenic,  which  accompanies  the 
sulphur  in  all  its  stages  of  manufacture,  the  iron 
pyrites  becomes  unlit  for  tbe  preparation  of  sulphur 
or  sulphuric  acid,  wherever  those  bodies  are  to  be 
applied  to  form  medicinal  substances,  or  that  they 
are  required  pure  for  chemical  uses ;  but  it  is  yet 
perfectly  applicable  for  all  manufacturing  and  techni- 
ral  uses,  and  although  the  price  of  the  Sicilian  sul- 
phur has  now  fallen  very  low,  the  pyrites  trade  has 
by  no  means  diminished  in  proportion.  During  tbe 
interruption  of  the  Sicilian  trade,  the  quantity  of 
pyrites  annually  exported  from  the  Wicklow  district, 
M  considered  to  have  reached  100.000  tons.  It  is 
now,  however,  considerably  less.  The  returns  already 
given  for  the  produce  in  copper  ore  and  pyrites  of 
the  Ballymurtagh  mine  enable  a  general  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  present  extent  of  this  branch  of  mining. 
It  is  highly  gratifying,  that  the  favourable  position 
in  which  the  mines  of  the  Avoca  valley  were  placed 
by  tbe  force  of  tbe  sulphur  monopoly  in  Naples,  has 
been  sustained  up  to  the  present  day  by  the  judicious 
enterprise  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  steady  improve- 
ment of  the  produce.  Mr.  Roper  states  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  this  district  to  be  about  2,000, 
and  that  from  500  to  1,000  carts  are  daily  employed 
in  bringing  the  ore  to  Wicklow  and  to  Arklow  for 
exportation." — [Kane's  *  Industrial  Resources  of  Ire- 
land.'] Porcelain  clay,  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
.  i< 


ormed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  of 
b,  constitutes  the  agricultural  soil  of  some 
tracts  of  the  county  ;  and  kaolin  of  fine  quality, 
occurs  at  Kilranelagh,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Baltmghtss. 
— Roofing-slates  of  excellent  quality  are  quarried  at 
G lan more,  and  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Rathdrum ;  they 
are  identical  in  geognostic  position  and  character 
with  the  roofing-slates  of  Bangor;  and  their  charac- 
ter, for  economic  purposes,  and  as  an  important 
source  of  domestic  industry,  may  be  regarded  as 
established. 

.S'o«7.t.] — Bog  of  considerable  depth,  and  covered 
with  heath,  overlies  a  large  part  of  the  great  granitic 
district;  and  is  usually  incumbent  on  a  coarse  gravel 
of  disintegrated  granite,  the  quartz,  the  mica,  and 
the  felspar,  intermixed  in  various  proportions.  "  By- 
forming  drains  down  to  this  understratum,  tbe  in- 
tervening ground  can  be  freed  from  superabundant 
moisture,  and  rendered  fit  for  improving  the  surface, 
by  burning,  or  such  modes  as  may  be  found  to  be 
best  adapted  to  destroy  the  heath,  and  generate  those 
grasses  best  calculated  for  tbe  soil  and  surface." 
Vast  numbers  of  tbe  rounded  summits  and  curving 
acclivities  of  the  granitic  mountains  are  either  quite 
bare  rock,  or  so  thinly  covered  with  soil  as  to  pos- 
sess the  most  meagre  vegetation.  The  soil  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  other  mountainous  grounds  of  the 
country,  like  the  substratum  of  the  bog  on  tbe  granite 
mountains,  consists  simply  of  the  disintegrations  of 
the  underlying  rocks,  and  varies  in  nature  according 
to  the  character  of  these  rocks,  and  to  the  degree  of 
humus  which  tbe  disintegrations  have  acquired.  A 
large  proportion  of  even  the  low  grounds  sre  car- 
peted with  the  detritus  of  the  neighbouring  heights ; 
and  some,  as  already  noticed,  possess  rich  soils  of 
kaolinic  clay,  formed  by  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  felspar  of  the  neighbouring  granite  ;  jet  very 
large  tracts  of  the  valleys,  including  most  of  tho»e 


of  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  county,  from  tbe 
boundary  with  co.  Dublin  to  a  point  3  miles  south 
of  the  town  of  Wicklow,  consist  of  a  diluvium, 
which  bears  profuse  and  happy  evidence  of  having 
been  swept  hither  from  tbe  breaking  up  of  a  lime- 
stone country.  "  This  phenomenon,  "says  the  agricul- 
tural statist  of  the  county,  "  arises  from  an  infinity  of 
rounded  and  blunted  pebbles  of  limestone,  found  in'the 
strata  of  the  earth,  bedded  generally  in  low  marsh, 
and  in  gravel,  of  which  the  chief  part  is  small  lime- 
stone of  various  granular  dimensions ;  sometimes  the 
marl  is  found  more  compact  and  indurated.  These 
blunted  and  rounded  pebbles  of  limestone  have  every 
appearance  of  being  to  formed  by  attrition,  after 
having  been  broken  off  from  some  mass  of  limestone ; 
and  as  they  are  found  at  very  considerable  height  up 
the  mountains,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  have 
been  broken  off  from  some  mountains  of  limestone 
in  the  internal  parts  of  the  district.  Yet  certain  it  it, 
there  it  no  limestone  rock  whatever  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  nor  any  vestige 
of  such  rock  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  mountains. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  mountains,  until  within  two 
or  three  miles  beyond  the  town  of  Wicklow,  this 
pebble  limestone  and  marl  it  found  in  greater  or 
less  quantities;  and  whatever  has  been  its  origin, 
it  it  probable  the  state  in  which  it  appears  must  have 
arisen  from  the  retreating  of  the  waters,  as  in  all  the 
grass  pits  and  banks,  where  the  strata  are  laid  open, 
you  tee  regular  and  alternate  layer*  of  sand  and 
gravel  intermixed  with  these  rounded  limestones, 
most  likely  occasioned  by  modem  depositions  long 
after  the  formation  of  tbe  adjacent  mountains.  From 
whatever  cause  tbe  origin  of  these  calcareous  strata 
is  to  be  derived,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  gra- 
cious present  to  that  part  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  deposited."  The  soil  of  the  lowlands  of 
the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown — wbich  will  be 
exhibited  in  next  section  as  the  specimen-district  of 
the  agricultural  condition  of  tbe  whole  county— is 
sometimes  a  yellow  clay  ;  but  generally  a  light  Muck 
mould,  very  various  in  quality,  but  for  the  most  port 
good,  and  superincumbent  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel  or 
sand  ;  and  tbe  mountains  of  that  baronv  "  are  gener- 
ally composed  of  a  '  green  flag  quarry 'stone  in  large 
blocks  underneath,  and  smaller  pieces  near  the  sur- 
face, covered  with  a  small  depth  of  moory  or  peat 
toil,  dry  in  most  placet,  but  springy  and  wet  in  some 
spots." 

Agriculture.']— The  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown 
is  treated,  in  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Poor  Inquiry,  published  in  1836,  a*  a 
specimen  district  of  tbe  entire  county  ;  and  it  is  the 
subject  of  an  agricultural  digest  in  these  reports, 
from  which  we  made  some  important  extracts  in  our 
article  on  the  barony, — and  of  a  vidimus  of  evidence 
submitted  to  tbe  Commissioners,  from  wbich  we 
shall  now  cull  a  few  passages.  "  The  chief  class  of 
furmers  in  the  district  are  dairy  and  cattle  stock 
fanners  on  a  small  scale.  The  produce  of  the  dis- 
trict is,  on  the  whole,  much  greater  than  formerly, 
from  so  much  land  having  been  reclaimed  or  im- 
proved, from  the  improvement  in  rural  economy, 
from  the  increased  exertions  of  the  farmer  to  meet 
high  rents  and  low  prices,  and  from  the  increase  of 
population,  which  both  cause  a  greater  demand  for 
food,  and  facilitate  the  production  of  it  by  tbe  in- 
creased supply  of  labour.  Tbe  course  of  crops  usual 
in  this  district  is  as  folloM-s  : — first  year,  after  break- 
ing up  the  grass  lay,  oats  are  grown  ;  second  year, 
potatoes  manured ;  third  year,  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats,  after  which  the  land  is  laid  down  to  grass  either 
immediately,  or  after  first  repeating  the  crops  of 
potatoes  and  corn.  This  rotation  is  carried  on  over 
J  every  part  of  the  farm  except  the  wet  or  moory 
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bottoms,  which  are  not  dry  enough  for  tillage.  The 
smallest  class  of  occupiers  here  (as  everywhere  else 
in  this  part  of  Ireland),  only  let  as  much  remain  in 
grass  as  is  sufficient  to  furnish  hay  and  grass  for  their 
little  stock,  and  even  sometimes  have  to  hire  land 
for  that  purpose,  keeping  most  of  their  ground  under 
jwtatoes  and  oats.  Only  a  few  large  farmers  keep 
sheep,  except  on  the  mountain  farms,  some  of  which 
consist  chiefly  of  sheep-walks.  The  farmers  are 
generally  careful  as  to  the  time  of  reaping  their  crops, 
hut  some  let  them  stand  till  much  riper  than  others, 
and  in  some  cases  many  think  too  long.  The  peas- 
antry very  often,  while  labouring  for  hire,  defer  the 
cutting  of  their  own  crops,  and  thus  incur  consider- 
able loss.  They  also  defer  their  spring  work  too 
long,  especially  as  to  potatoes,  sometimes  for  the 
sake  of  earning  money  by  labour,  but  more  frequently 
from  the  want  of  seed,  and  of  money  to  buy  any.  T  hey 
are  very  seldom  taken  away  from  their  own  work  by 
the  necessity  of  working  for  their  landlords.  The 
corn  is  generally  thrashed  immediately  after  harvest 
to  satisfy  various  demands  and  expenses,  of  which 
rent  is  the  chief.  A  great  many  farmers,  however, 
are  allowed  to  remain  a  year  or  more  in  arrear,  now 
that  com  has  fallen  to  so  low  a  price.  The  tenants 
who  arc  obliged  to  sell  their  corn  earlv,  have  gener- 
ally  sold  ut  a  considerable  loss,  from  the  large  quan- 
tity  thrown  at  once  into  the  market.  Clover  is  cul- 
tivated here  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  some 
vetches  and  trefoil  are  grown  by  the  larger  farmers. 
Only  one  or  two  gentlemen  grow  turnips  or  mangel- 
wurzel,  and  this  to  a  very  small  extent.  The  peas- 
antry have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
of  an  alternation  of  crops,  and  they  cultivate  no  artifi- 
cial grasses  but  clover,  which  they  arc  now  begin- 
ning to  grow.  Deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  are  not 
of  frequent  occurrence  here.  The  farmers  and  the 
ycasautry  generally  change  the  seed  from  heavy  to 
light  soils  among  each  other,  but  seldom  seek  it  from 
a  distance.  The  small  holders  are  often  deficient  in 
money  to  procure  seed,  and  are  made  to  pay  for  it 
the  highest  price  which  the  market  has  attained  on 
any  one  day  during  the  season.  The  small  farmers 
grow  '  cups'  for  their  own  consumption,  and  the 
labourers  4  lumpers ;'  the  latter,  because,  although 
the  coarsest  kind,  are  the  most  productive.  The 
labourer  never  grows  potatoes  for  sale,  and  the 
lowest  class  of  occupiers  very  seldom.  Where  the 
latter  do  so,  they  usually  grow  the  same  kind  for 
that  purpose  that  they  do  for  their  own  use.  The 
refuse,  or  small  potatoes,  are  kept  for  pigs  and  fowls. 
The  'lumpers'  are  grown  as  the  most  productive 
kind,  and  the  'cups,'  because  combining  to  the  great- 
est extent,  both  quantity  and  quality  of  produce. 
The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  increased  consider- 
ably since  the  composition  of  tithes,  and  from  the 
quantity  of  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  in- 
troduction of  lime  and  peat  as  manures,  and  of  drill 
bttsbandrr,  fcc,  but  little  from  stall- feeding.  Old 
grass  land  is  commonly  broken  up  for  con-acre.  In 
gFM«  it  is  worth  about  £2  per  acre  ;  when  broken 
up  for  con-acre,  from  £8  to  £10  per  acre  is  charged, 
for  the  first  and  second  crops  of  potatoes,  without 
manure  ;  it  is  then  generally  laid  down  to  grass  with 
the  first  crop  of  oats,  but  poverty  or  avarice  some- 
times induces  the  small  farmer  to  grow  two  or  three 
successive  crops  of  oats.  The  successive  crops  arc 
found  to  deteriorate  in  the  proportion  of  about  5 
barrels  an  acre.  The  land,  if  laid  down  with  the 
lirst  crop  of  oats,  is  generally  found  to  have  im- 
proved ;  but  if  more  than  one  crop  of  oats  has  been 
taken,  it  becomes  deteriorated.  The  con-acre  ten- 
ant gets  possession  in  .March,  and  gives  up  the  laud 
in  Novemlior.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  dairies  in  the  mountain  and  in  the  lowland 


districts.  The  dairy  farmer  employs  about  4  men  to 
every  100  acres.  The  butter  produced  here  is  sent 
to  the  Cnrlow  market,  where  it  is  considered  of  the 
first  quality.  It  is  packed  after  each  churning  when 
they  have  sufficient  to  fill  a  cask  at  once,  bat,  as  few 
have,  they  generally  wait  for  two  or  more  churninr*, 
in  order  to  have  the  contents  of  the  firkin  of  the  sane 
colour.  The  houses  occupied  by  dairy  farmers  art 
not  in  any  way  different  from  those  occupied  by  other 
farmers.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  erection  of  tk< 
dairy ;  it  usually  consists  of  a  room  adjoining  the 
kitchen,  but  where  there  is  no  convenience  in  tb« 
house,  one  of  the  best  of  the  out-buildings  i*  u*r4 
for  that  purpose.  The  same  want  of  attention  is 
shown  to  ventilation,  convenience  for  the  utrnrb 
and  business  of  the  dairy,  cleanliness,  and  other  mst- 
ters,  which  are  considered  in  oth< 
lutely  necessary  to  insure  success  in  i 
manures  in  use  are  animal  manure,  lime  (which  is  in- 
creasing of  late),  and  some  bog-stuff.  The  practice 
of  burning  the  land  no  longer  exists.  The  farmers 
procure  their  animal  manure  principally  from  their 
own  stock,  little  or  none  from  the  towns.  Consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  the  collecting  of  other 
materials  for  manure,  as  earth,  mud,  fern,  furze, 
heath,  and  lime.  There  is  no  sea-weed  here,  and 
neither  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  nor  malt  dust,  it 
used  as  manure.  The  fences  are 
ditches,  with  furze  or  quick  hedges,  but  i 
furze  ;  and  in  many  cases,  they  are  i 
a  few  straggling  furze  plants  growing  on  the  top  or 
sides.  The  meerings  are  made  generally  by  the 
tenants ;  now  and  then  they  may  happen  to  be  made 
by  the  landlord.  The  imperfect  state  of  the  fences 
gives  rise  to  frequent  litigation  and  breaches  of  th« 
peace.  In  some  cases  the  trespass  of  cattle  occa- 
sions considerable  loss;  but,  as  trespasses  are  more 
generally  committed  on  pasture,  they  usually  occa- 
sion little  or  no  damage.''  "  I  found  rents  in  Wirk- 
low,"  says  Mr.  Inglis  in  1634,  "  such  as,  for  the 
most  part,  could  never  be  paid  by  the  produce  of  the 
land  ;  and  the  small  farmers,  as'  well  as  labourer-, 
barely  subsisting.  High  rent  was  the  universal  com- 
plaint, and  the  complaint  was  fully  borne  out  by  the 
wretched  manner  in  which  I  found  the  people — 
Cathobc  and  Protestant — living.  And  if  the  ques- 
tion be  put  to  them,  why  they  take  land  at  a  rent 
which  they  know  it  will  not  bear?  the  reply  is 
always  the  same— bow  were  they  to  live?  what 
could  they  do  ?  From  which  answer  we  nt  once 
arrive  at  the  truth — that  competition  for  land  in  Ire- 
land is  but  the  outbiddings  of  desperate  circuio. 
stances."  In  1841,  there  were  within  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  2,620  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5 
acres,  2,922  of  from  5  to  15  acres.  1,891  of  from  15 
to  30  acres,  and  2,000  of  upwards  of  30  acres  ;  and, 
within  the  civic  districts,  23  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres, 
7  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  3  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and 
1  of  upwards  of  30  acres.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  within  the  entire  county  5,762  male  fanners 
449  female  farmers,  18,315  male  servants  and  la- 
bourers above  15  years  of  age,  1,130  male  servants 
and  labourers  below  15  years  of  age,  2,210  female 
servants  and  labourers  above  15  years  of  age,  259 
female  servants  and  labourers  below  15  years  of  are. 
128  ploughmen,  179  gardeners,  2  graziers,  265  male 
herds  above  15  years  of  age,  197  male  herds  below 
15  years  of  age,  7  female  herds  above  15  years  of 
age,  8  femide  herds  below  15  years  of  age,  1 10  male 
caretakers,  12  female  caretakers,  4  land-agents,  1;W 
land-stewards,  17  gamekeepers,  42  male  dairy -kt  .•,  • 
Bra.  and  53  female  dairy-keepers. 

Lice  Stock.] — The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  native  breed  is  still  preferred  on 
mouiitaiii-farms  on  account  of  its  hardy  habits,  and 
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of  its  superior  adaptation  to  the  exposure,  bleakness,  I 
and  poor  pasture  of  the  situation ;  and  the  Durham 
or  short-born  breed  is  gen^rall  y  in  most  request  on 
lowland  farms,  on  account  of  the  symmetry  of  their 
shape,  their  early  maturity,  and  their  great  disposi- 
tion to  fatten.  Few*  Ayrshire  or  Kerry  cows  are 
used.  The  breeds  of  sheep  in  most  request  are  the 
native  mountain  breed  on  the  upland  farms,  and  the 
large  old  Irish  breed,  crossed  and  improved  by  the 
Leicester  breed,  upon  the  lowland  farms.  "  The 
lowland  breed  is  not  so  high  on  the  legs,  hut  is  much 
heavier  in  the  carcase  than  formerly.  The  lowland 
breed  weighs  about  24  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  the 
mountain  about  15  lb«.  There  has  been  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  breeds  of  both  the  lowland 
and  the  mountain  sheep,  effected  chiefly  by  crossing 
with  the  Leicester.  The  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  both  meat  and  wool, 
and  in  the  earlier  maturity  of  the  sheep.  They  are 
seldom  fatted,  but  the  mountain  wethers  are  usually 
sold  to  the  graziers  for  feeding  at  4  years  old,  and 
the  lowland  wether  lambs  at  1  \  or  2  years  old. 
Most  of  the  farmers  keep  their  own  rams.  No  small 
farmers  keep  sheep  except  a  few  in  the  mountains." 
— In  1841,  there  were  within  the  rural  districts  of 
the  county,  on  farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre, 
859  horses  and  mules,  630  asses,  2,528  cattle,  3,726 
sheep,  4,875  pigs,  and  29,090  poultry ;  on  farms  of 
from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  940  horses  and  mules,  307 
asses,  2,490  cattle.  5,382  sheep,  1,902  pigs,  and 
13,092  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres, 
2,5fi0  horses  and  mules,  274  asses,  7,271  cattle, 
13,982  sheep,  3,172  pigs,  and  20,640  poultry;  on 
farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  2,582  horses  and  mules, 
185  asses,  8,750  cattle,  13,478  sheep,  3,171  pigs,  and 
18, 180  poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres, 
5.373  horses  and  mules,  515  asses,  23,963  cattle, 
39, 175  sheep,  6,228  pigs,  and  39,777  poultry.  The 
totals  of  these  classes  of  live  stock,  together  with 
their  respective  estimated  value,  were  12,314  horses 
and  mules,  £98,512;  1,917  asses,  £1,917;  45,022 
cattle,  £292.643;  75,743  sheep.  £83,317;  19.348 
pigs,  £24,185;  and  120,785  poultry,  £3,019.  Grand 
total  of  estimated  value  of  live  stock  in  the  rural 
districts,  £503,593.  In  the  same  year,  the  live  stock 
within  the  civic  districts  consisted,  in  numbers  and 
in  estimated  value,  of  224  horses  and  mules,  £  1 ,702  ; 
as  asses,  £38;  271  cattle.  £1,761 ;  48  sheep,  £53; 
003  pigs,  £751 ;  and  1 ,044  poultry,  £26.  Grand  total 
of  estimated  value  of  live  stock  in  the  civic  districts, 
£4.421. 

Plantation*.^ — In  1841,  the  plantations  within  the 
county  consisted  of  3,205  continuous  acres  and 
62,981  detached  trees  of  oak,  300  continuous  acres 
and  184,985  detached  trees  of  ash,  24  continuous 
acres  and  20,158  detached  trees  of  elm,  75  con- 
tinuous acres  and  104,386  detached  trees  of  beech, 
1.243  continuous  acres  and  280,284  detached  trees 
of  fir,  12,361  continuous  acres  and  358,785  detached 
trees  of  mixed  plantations,  and  392  continuous  acres 
and  3,722  detached  trees  of  orchards, — in  all,  17,600 
continuous  acres,  and  1,015,301  detached  trees, — 
the  latter  equivalent  to  6,345  acres,  and  making  with 
the  former  a  grand  total  of  23,945  acres  of  woods. 
Of  the  continuous  woods,  3,003  acres  of  oak,  245 
of  ash,  5  of  elm,  9  of  beech,  45  of  fir,  4,583  of  mixed 
plantations,  and  78  of  orchards,  were  planted  pre- 
vious to  1791 ;  37  acres  of  ouk,  10  of  ash,  5  of  elm, 
14  of  beech,  59  of  fir,  948  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
38  of  orchards,  were  planted  between  1791  and  1800 ; 
88  acres  of  oak,  18  of  ash,  5  of  elm,  11  of  beech, 
101  of  fir,  798  of  mixed  plantations,  and  65  of  or- 
chards, were  planted  between  1801  and  1810;  37 
acres  of  oak,  10  of  ash,  3  of  elm,  1 1  of  beech,  462  of 
fir.  1,445  of  mixed  plantations,  and  66  of  orchards, 
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were  planted  between  1811  and  1820;  24  acres  of 
oak.  7  of  ash,  4  of  elm,  9  of  beech,  269  of  fir,  1,922 
of  mixed  plantations,  and  62  of  orchards,  were  planted 
between  1821  and  1830;  and  16  acres  of  oak,  10  of 
ash,  2  of  elm,  21  of  beech,  307  of  fir,  2,665  of  mixed 
plantations,  and  83  of  orchards,  were  planted  between 
1831  and  1840.  The  principal  sheets  of  wood  occur  at 
Powerscourt  demesne,  Charleville  demesne,  Busby- 
park,  Giltspur,  Bellmount,  New  court,  and  Bellevu'e, 
in  the  barony  of  Rathdown ;  at  Ballygannon,  Tin- 
nvpark,  Nossou,  Bromley.  Hollywell.'Springmount, 
Woodstock,  Bellfield,  Easthill,  Mount-John,  Kil- 
timon,  Sweetbank,  Grange,  Killoughtcr,  Glcnmore, 
Ballveurry,  Clonmannan,  Rosanna,  Cronroe,  I'ppcr 
Tinnakelly,  Lower  Tinnakelly,  Ballygree,  Holly- 
wood, Cronybirne,  Glenwood,  and  Close-house,  in 
the  barony  of  Newcastle ;  at  Shilton-abbey,  Glennrt- 
castle,  Kilpool,  Seapark,  Ballymoney,  Bonabrocs, 
Rocktield,  Dunganstown,  Oakland,  Woodville,  Fair- 
view,  West- Acton,  Castle  -  Howard,  Kingstown, 
Millmount,  Sbeepwalk,  Ballyarthur,  Ballyrain, 
Lamberton,  and  Cooladangan,  in  the  barony  of  Ark- 
low  ;  at  Luggelaw,  Annamoc,  Derrybawn,  Round- 
wood,  Glenane,  Ballyteigue,  and  Avondale,  in  the 
barony  of  North  Ballinacor;  at  Roddenagh  and  Rock- 
ingham, in  the  barony  of  South  Ballinacor ;  at  Cor- 
onation, Downshire,  Talbotstown,  Russborough, 
Russelstown,  Ballyboys,  Burgagemoyle,  Tulfarris, 
Murphystown,  Willmount,  and  Kippure,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Lower  Talbotstown  ;  at  Goldenford,  Grange- 
con,  Ballinure,  Ratbsallagh,  Brewers'-hill,  Tyute. 
park,  Ballyhook,  High-park,  Hume- Wood,  Kil'vane- 
iagh,  Stratford,  and  Slaney-park,  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Talbotstown  ;  and  at  Toamanmogee,  Bally- 
kelly,  Brownwood,  Coolattin,  Bramingall,  Kilbrook, 
Woodmount,  Bellmount,  Money,  Knocklow,  Kil- 
linure,  Ballard,  Hillbrook,  Toombreen,  Cronyhom, 
SpringfieU^Urelands,  and  Ballingate,  in  the  barony 

Manufacture*  and  Trade."] — The  commerce  of  the 
county  of  Wicklow  is  of  small  extent,  and  is  chiefly 
conducted  through  the  ports  of  Wicklow  and  Ark- 
low.  The  most  considerable  seat  of  manufacture  is 
the  small  town  of  Stratford --on -Slaney.  A  very 
large  aggregate  of  productive  industry  is  concen- 
trated upon  mining,  and  has  already  been  noticed  in 
the  section  upon  minerals.  The  following  digest  of 
the  statistics  of  occupations,  as  exhibited  in  the  Cen- 
sus of  1841,  affords  a  somewhat  minute  view  of  the 
kinds  and  comparative  amount  of  labour  : — Millers, 
67;  maltsters.  2;  brewers,  6;  bakers,  156;  con- 
fectioners, 13;  saltsters,  17;  tobacco-twisters,  6; 
fishmongers,  37;  egg -dealers,  14;  fruiterers,  5; 
cattle-dealers,  19 ;  horse-dealer,  1 ;  pig- jobbers,  21  ; 
corn-dealers,  6;  huxters  and  provision-dealers,  135; 
butchers,  93  ;  victuallers,  39;  grocers,  41 ;  tobacco- 
nist,  1  ;  flax-dressers,  7 ;  carders,  70 ;  spinners  of 
flax,  326;  spinners  of  cotton,  5;  spinners  of  wool, 
920;  spinners  of  unspecified  classes,  835;  winders  and 
warpers,  19;  factory-workers,  3;  wool-dressers,  5; 
weavers  of  cotton,  102;  weavers  of  linen,  15;  weavers 
of  woollen,  39 ;  weaver  of  lace,  1 ;  weavers  of  un- 
specified classes,  164  ;  manufacturers  of  lace,  2  ; 
bleachers,  6;  dyers,  2;  clothiers,  5;  cloth-finisher, 
1  ;  calico-printers,  4 ;  skinners,  2 ;  curriers,  8 ;  tan- 
ner, 1  ;  leather-dresser,  1 ;  brogue-makers,  59;  boot 
and  shoe  makers,  777 ;  tailors,  591 ;  sempstresses, 
678  ;  dress-makers,  449;  milliners,  65;  stay-makers, 
6;  knitters,  782 ;  hatters,  51  ;  bonnet-makers,  152; 
straw- workers,  34;  glovers,  5;  hair -dresser  and 
barber,  1 ;  leather-dealers,  8 ;  wool  dealer,  1  ;  ho- 
siers, 6;  haberdashers,  3;  drapers,  12;  linen-dra- 
per, 1  ;  woollen-draper,  1  ;  venders  of  soft  goods, 
59 ;  dealer  in  old  clothes,  1  ;  rag  and  bone  dealers, 
14;  architects,  6;  builders,  13;  brick-makers,  4; 
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-cutters,  169;  lime  •  burners,  6:  bricklayer*,! 
14;  stone-masons,  388;  slaters,  83;  thatchcrs.  13;  | 
plasterers,  18 ;  quarrymen,  20 ;  sawyers,  67 ;  car- 
penters, 890  ;  cabinet  -  makers,  27  ;  coopers,  92 ; 
turners,  7  ;  millwrights,  8;  wheelwrights,  5 ;  ship- 
wrights, 18 ;  pump-borer,  1  ;  reed-maker,  1 ;  basket- 
makers,  15;  broom-makers,  II  ;  miners,  721  ;  iron- 
founders,  3 ;  blacksmiths,  504 ;  whitesmiths,  1 1  ; 
nailers,  147;  cutlers,  2;  gunsmiths,  2  ;  braziers  and 
coppersmiths,  15;  wireworker,  1;  pin-maker,  1; 
bell-hangers,  2;  plumbers,  6;  tin-plate  workers,  8; 
tinkers,  21  ;  machine-makers,  19;  clock  and  watch 
makers,  2;  watch-makers.  8;  goldsmith,  silver- 
smith, and  jeweller,  1  ;  roach  and  car  makers,  8 ; 
saddlers,  46 ;  harness-makers,  10 ;  whip-maker,  1 ; 
letter-press  printers,  4;  bookbinder,  1 ;  paper-stain- 
ers, 2 ;  mat-makers,  7 ;  chandlers  and  soap  boilers, 
25  ;  painters  and  glaziers,  81 ;  net-makers,  54;  toy- 
makers,  2 ;  sail-maker,  1  ;  sieve-makers,  3 ;  uphol- 
sterer, 1  ;  bellows-makers,  3 ;  chimney-sweeps,  6 ; 
fireman,  1  ;  civil-engineers,  5 ;  land-surveyors,  25 ; 
measurers,  3;  road-contractors  and  makers,  9;  delpb- 
dealers,  9 ;  timber-merchants,  2 ;  coal-merchant,  1 ; 
ironmongers,  5 ;  merchants  of  unspecified  classes,  24 ; 
brokers,  3;  dealers  of  unspecified  classes,  286;  shop- 
keepers of  unspecified  classes,  353  ;  shop-assistants, 
67;  tradesmen  of  unspecified  classes,  6;  and  appren- 
tices of  unspecified  classes,  19. 

FairtA  —  The  following  are  the  principal  fairs 
held  within  the  county  of  Wicklow : — Arklow,  Jan. 

11.  March  22.  April'l9,  May  15,  June  28,  Aug.  9, 
Sept.  25,  and  Nov.  15 ;  Ashford,  April  27,  June  24, 
Sept.  8.  and  Dec.  16 ;  Baltinglass,  Jan.  9,  Feb.  2, 
March  17.  April  19,  May  12,  July  1.  Aug.  18.  Sept. 

12,  Oct.  18,  and  Dec.  8;  Blessington,  May  12,  July 
5.  and  Nov.  12;  Bray,  March  1,  May  1,  July  1, 
Aug.  15,  Sept.  20,  and  Dec.  14  f  Carnew,  second 
Thursday  in  Feb.,  April  1.  third  Thursday  in  May, 
July  1,  third  Thursday  in  Aug.,  Oct.  1,  third  Thurs- 
day in  Nov.,  and  Dec.  22 ;  Coolattin,  Feb.  26,  Miiy 

20,  Aug.  26,  and  Nov.  26;  Coolboy,  Wednesday 
before  Feb.  1,  Patrick 's-day,  May  1,  June  24,  Aug. 
1,  Oct.  1,  Nov.  1,  and  St.  Thomas's  -  day ;  Cron- 
rea,  May  12  and  Oct.  2;  Donard,  Jan.  31,  April 
29,  Aug.  12,  and  Oct.  IS;  Down's-hill,  Jan.  12, 
May  4,  Aug.  5,  and  Nov.  12;  Dunlavin,  March  1, 
second  Tuesday  after  May  12,  first  Friday  after  July 
12,  Aug.  21,  second  Tuesday  after  Old  Michaelmas- 
day,  and  Nov.  30;  Hollywood,  Feb.  1,  May  3,  Aug. 
1,  and  Nov.  1 ;  Kilcoole.  June  5  and  Sept.  4;  New- 
castle, April  1,  July  10,  Sept.  1,  and  Dec.  6;  New- 
town-Mount- Kennedy,  Feb.  2,  April  18,  June  29, 
Aug.  15,  Oct.  30,  and  Dec.  21  ;  Rathdangan,  Feb. 
1.  March  8,  April  28,  June  20,  Sept.  2,  Nov.  2.  and 
Dec.  17;  Rathdrum,  Jan.  2,  Feb.  16,  March  13, 
April  5,  May  25,  JMne  19,  July  5,  Aug.  31,  Oct. 
10,  Nov.  11,  and  Dec.  11  ;  Rathsallagh,  April  23 
and  Sept.  4 ;  Rcdcross,  Jan.  6,  March  17,  May  6, 
June  20,  Aug.  5,  Sept.  23,  and  Dec.  15;  Round- 
wood,  Jan.  3,  March  14,  April  12,  Mav  25,  June 

21.  July  26,  Aug.  23,  Sept.  19,  and  Nov.  8;  Tin- 
nehely,* first  Wednesday  in  Jan.,  Feb.  7,  third  Wed- 
nesday in  March,  second  Wednesday  in  April.  May 
8,  June  4,  Wednesday  after  June  24,  third  Wednes- 
day in  July,  Aug.  7,  first  Wednesday  in  Sept.,  first 
Wednesday  in  Oct.,  Nov.  7,  and  second  Wednesday 
in  Dec. ;  and  Wicklow,  March  28,  May  25,  Aug.  12, 
and  Nov.  24. 

KsAeWes.]  —  Fishing  -ground*,  in  from  5  to  17 
fit  horns,  extend  along  nearly  all  the  eoa»t,  from 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore  to  the  Kish  Bank. 
The  Scallop  Bed,  bearing  ea*t  -  north  -  east  from 
Creystones,  distant  about  5  mile*,  about  one  square 
league  in  extent,  and  having  an  average  depth  of  14 
fathoms  of  water,  is  the  most  particular  spot  in  the 


range.  Haddock,  cod,  and  whiting,  formerly  abounded 
on  this  bank  ;  and  the  other  fish  taken  on  the  coast 
are  herrings,  mackerel,  soles,  plaice,  pollock,  whit- 
ing, salmon-trout,  and  salmon.    Arklow  bank  is  re- 
markable for  herrings  and  oysters,  and  yields  a  nnall 
quantity  of  cod  and  ling.  A  fishing-ground,  remark- 
able for  cod,  herrings,  and  oysters,  having  a  depth  of 
from  2  to  18  fathoms  of  water,  bearing  from  Ark- 
low east  -  north  -  east  and  south  -  south  -  went,  and 
lying  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  8  miles  from 
the  shore,  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Wicklow 
Head  in  co.  Wicklow,  to  the  vicinity  of  Cabore 
Point  in  co.  Wexford — The  fishermen  of  Wicklow. 
though  distributed  along  most  of  the  coast,  have  no- 
where any  harbour  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ovoea; 
and  even  there  they  have  no  quay  or  pier,  and  tnu*t 
contend  with  serious  obstacles  in  approaching  n  il 
entering  the  river.    The  coast-guard  and  fishing  dis- 
tricts are  Bray,  Oreystones,  Five-mile-Point,  Wick- 
low Head,  Jack's  Hole,  and  Arklow ;  and,  in  1836, 
the  fishing-craft  belonging  to  these  six  districts  com- 
prised 39  decked  vessels,  of  1,174  tons,  worked  by 
156  men, — 153  half-decked  vessels,  of  1,425  ton*, 
worked  by  858  men,— 57  open  sail-boats,  worked 
by  246  men,— and  14  row-boats,  worked  by  38  men. 
Arklow  market  is  very  badly  supplied  with  haddock, 
hake,  turbot,  brit,  mackerel,  salmon,  eels,  and  lob- 
sters, but  is  abundantly  supplied  with  cod,  plaice, 
soles,  herrings,  and  oysters.    The  market  of  the 
town  of  Wicklow  has  a  rather  limited  supply  of  bad- 
dock,  hake,  plaice,  sole,  mackerel,  mullet,  and  lob- 
ster ;  a  fair  supply  of  cod,  gurnet,  whiting,  and  her- 
rings ;  a  tolerably  plentiful  supply  of  salmon  and 
white  trout ;  a  scanty  supply  of  eels ;  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  oysters.    Shoals  of  mackerel  and 
herrings  pass  through  the  bay  of  Wicklow 
being  taken,  for  want  of  means. 

Communication*.] —  A  line  of  railway 
proposed  to  connect  Bray  with  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  railway.  The  line  of  railway  from  Wex- 
ford to  the  KMkcnny  and  Dublin  railway  at  Carlow, 
passes  near  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Shillelagh.  The  principal  roads  of  the  count/ 
of  Wicklow  are  the  Dublin  and  Wexford  mail-road, 
by  way  of  Brav,  Delgany,  Newtown- Mount- K« 


iH'dv.  Ashford,  Hatli 


i,  and  Arklow;  the  military 


road  from  Rathfarnham  to  Aghavanagb,  by  way  of 
Glencree,  Laragh,  and  Drumgoff;  the  mail-romi 
from  Rathdrum  to  Carnew  ;  the  mail  -  road  from 
Blessington  to  Naas;  the  mail -road  from  Castle- 
Dermot  to  Hacketatown,  by  way  of  Bultinglas* ; 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Glendalough,  by  way  of  En- 
niskerry,  Round  wood,  and  Annamoe ;  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Newtownbarry,  by  way  of  Blessington, 
Hollywood,  Stratford-on-Slauey,  and  Baltinglass; 
and  the  road  from  Rathdrum  to  Baltinglass,  by  way 
of  Rathdangan.  During  the  years  1834—41,  the 
county  surveyor  superintended  the  formation  of  19 
miles  of  new  road. 

Divisiont  and  Town*.'] — The  county  of  Wicklow 
is  divided  into  the  8  baronies  of  Rathdown,  in  the 
north-east;  Newcastle,  in  the  middle-east;  Ark 
low,  in  the  south-east;  North  Ballinacor,  in  the 
north-centre ;  South  Ballinacor,  in  the  south-centre; 
Lower  Talbotstown,  in  the  north-west;  Upper  Tal- 
botstown,  in  the  middle-west;  and  Shillelagh,  in 
the  south-west.  The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.. 
cap.  84,  transferred  10  townlanri*  of  the  parish  of 
Dunlavin,  2  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Tober,  and  2 
townlands  of  the  parish  of  Ratbtoole,  containing  a 

[  pop.  of  978,  from  the  barony  of  Uppercro**,  co. 

,  Dublin,  to  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  co. 

|  Wicklow ;  and  one  townhuid  of  the  parish  of  BaU 
tiiiglu**,  containing  a  pop.  of  88,  from  the  barony  of 

I  Upper  Talbotstown  to  that  of  Rath  villy.  co.  Carlo*. 
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The  barony  of  Rathdown  contains  4  whole  parishes, 
*»nd  part  of  another  parish;  the  barony  of  Newcastle 
contains  5  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  5  other  par- 
jfthes  ;  the  barony  of  Ark  low  contains  9  whole  par- 
ishes, and  part  of  4  other  parishes;  the  barony  of 
North  Ballinaror  contains  1  whole  parish,  and  part 
of  3  other  parishes  ;  the  barony  of  South  Ballinaror 
contains  5  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  5  other  par- 
ishes ;  the  barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown  contains 
7  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  2  other  parishes ;  the 
barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown  contains  7  whole  par- 
ishes, and  part  of  4  other  parishes  ;  and  the  barony 
of  Shillelagh  contains  3  whole  parishes,  and  part  of 
5  other  parishes.    The  towns  and  principal  villages 
are  Enniskerry,  Delgany,  Killincarrig,  and  part  of 
Bray,  in  the  barony  of  Rathdown ;  Newtown- Mount- 
Kennedy,  Glenealv,    Downs,    Kilcoole,  Killisky, 
Newcastle,  Ballinalee,  Ratbnew,  and  part  of  Wick- 
low,  in  the  barony  of  Newcastle ;  Arklow,  Red- 
cross,  and  part  of  Wicklow,  in  the  barony  of  Ark- 
low; Rathdrum,  in  the  baronvof  North  Ballinacor; 
Tinnehely,  in  the  barony  o'f  South  Ballinacor  ; 
Dunlavin,  Blessington,  and  Donard,  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Talbotstown ;  Baltinglass  and  Stratford- 
on-Slaney,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown ; 
and  Carnew  and  Shillelagh,  in  the  barony  of  Shille- 
lagh— Dr.  Beaufort,  estimating  the  total  of  parishes 
and  churches  in  the  county  at  respectively  58  and 
21,  assigns  49  parishes  ami  17  churches  to  the  dio- 
cese  of  Dublin,  6  parishes  and  3  churches  to  the 
diocese  of  Leighlin,  and  3  parishes  and  1  church  to 
the  diocese  of  Ferns. 

St*ti$tict.]  —  In  1924,  according  to  Protestant 
returns,  the  number  of  schools  in  co.  Wicklow  was 
258,  of  scholars  11,333,  of  male  scholars  6,377,  of 
female  scholars  4.671,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not 
specified  285,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  3.66ft,  of  scholars  connected  with 
Presbyterian  communities  29,  of  scholars  connected 
with  other  communities  of  Protestant  dissenters  2,  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity, 7,270.  of  scholars  whose  religious  connec- 
tion was  not  ascertained  366 ;  and  according  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools  was 
258,  of  scholars  11,817.  of  male  scholars  6,622.  of 
female  scholars  4,940,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was 
not  specified  255,  of  scholars  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  3,874,  of  scholars  connected 
with  Presbyterian  communities  15.  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  other  communities  of  Protestant  dissen- 
ters 2,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic community  7.799,  of  scholars  whose  religious 
connection  was  not  ascertained  127.  The  statistics 
of  educational  and  ecclesiastical  matters  for  1H34, 
are  returned  according  to  the  di  occsan  divisions; 
and  may  be  proximately  estimated  for  CO.  Wicklow 
by  reference  to  the  section  on  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
in  the  article  on  Dublin  City.  At  the  close  of  1843, 
the  National  Board  had  in  full  operation  within  the 
county  41  daily  schools,  conducted  by  26  male  and 
16  female  teachers,  attended  by  2,397  male  and 
2.418  female  scholars,  and  aided  during  the  year, 
with  £454  Is.  8d.  in  salaries,  £35  10s.  in  free  stock, 
and  £49  0s.  5Jd.  in  school-requisites  at  half-price. — 
During  1843.  the  number  of  persons  committed  on 
charges  of  felony  was  .'»K>,  of  cases  before  magis- 
trates and  petty-sessions  146.  of  person*  committed 
for  drunkenness  under  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV., 
cap.  38,  was  14.  Of  the  306  committed  on  charges 
of  felony,  93  were  charged  with  offences  against  the 
person,  19  with  offences  against  property  committed 
with  violence.  136  with  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence,  2  with  malicious 
offences  against  property,  and  56  with  offences  not 
included  in  these  categories  ;  I  was  sentenced  to 


death,  5  were  lentenced  to  transportation,  109  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  3  were  sentenced  to  pay 
fines,  24  were  not  sentenced  or  were  discharged  on 
sureties,  1  was  acquitted  as  insane,  104  were  found 
not  guilty  on  trial,  36  had  no  bill  found  against  them, 
and  20  were  not  prosecuted.  The  constabulary  force 
of  the  county,  on  Jan.  1,  1844,  consisted  of  1  second* 
rate  county  inspector,  1  extra-rate  sub-inspector,  I 
second-rate,  sub-inspector,  8  third-rate  sub-inspec- 
tors, 1  first-rate  head-constable,  5  second-rate  head- 
constables, 3 1  constables,  145  first-rate  sub-constables, 
25  second-rate  sub-constables,  and  7  mounted  police ; 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  force  during  1843,  was 
£9,904  14s.  2d.  The  constabulary  are  distributed 
through  32  stations,  in  the  five  districts  of  Bray, 
Baltinglass,  Blessington,  Rathdrum.  and  Tinabely ; 
and  they  have  their  county  bead-quarters  at  Bray. 
The  staff*  of  the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Ark- 
low. The  assizes  are  held  at  Wicklow ;  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  at  Wficklow,  Arklow,  Baltinglass, 
Bray,  and  Tinabely,  and  petty-session*  are  held  at 
Arklow,  Baltinglass,  Blessington.  Bray,  Carnew, 
Coolkenno,  Dunlavin,  Enniskerry,  Newtown- Mount- 
Kennedy,  Rathdangan,  Rathdrum,  Rathnew,  Red- 
cross,  and  Tinabely.  The  county  gaol  is  at  Wick- 
low ;  a  bridewell  is  at  Baltinglau  ;  and  the  district 
lunatic  asylum,  to  which  the  county  of  Wicklow  it 
entitled  to  send  27  patients,  is  in  Dublin.  Infir- 
maries are  at  Wicklow  and  Baltinglass;  fever  hospi- 
tals are  at  Arklow,  Bray,  Delgany,  Enniskerry, 
Stratford-on-Slaney,  and  Wicklow;  workhouses  are 
at  Baltinglass,  Rathdrum,  and  Shillelagh ;  and  dis- 
pensaries are  at  Annamoe,  Arklow,  Aughrim.Calary, 
Blessington,  Bray,  Carnew,  Dunlavin,  Enniskerry, 
Kiltegan,  Newtown- Mount- Kennedy,  Rathdrum, 
Redcross,  Shillelagh,  Tinabely,  and  W'icklow.  Sav- 
ings' banks  are  at  Arklow  and  Bray  ;  and  loan 
funds  are  at  Baltin^'a**.  Blessington,  Bray,  Car- 
new,  Imaile,  Kiltegan,  Newtown- Mount- Kennedy, 
Moyne,  Powerseourt,  Preban,  and  Wicklow.  The 
amount  of  grand  jury  presentment,  in  1842,  was 
£25,882.  The  annual  valuation  of  property  valued 
for  the  poor-rate  is  £314,578.  The  total  number 
of  tenements  valued  is  18,073 ;  and  of  these,  8.496 
were  valued  under  £5.—  2,841,  under  £10, — 1,746, 
under  £15.-1.091,  under  £20.-741,  under  £25.— 
560.  under  £30.-734.  under  £40,-467,  under 

£50  and  1.397.  at  and  above  £50.    The  county 

of  Wicklow  sent  ten  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, or  two  for  the  county  at  large,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  boroughs  of  Wicklow,  Blessington,  Bal- 
tinglass, and  Carysfort ;  but  it  sends  to  the  imperial 
parliament  only  two  members,— those  for  the  county 
at  large.  Constituency  in  1841,  1.503;  of  whom, 
856  were  £10  freeholders,  102  were  £20  freehold- 
ers, 339  were  £50  freeholders.  105  were  £10  lease- 
holders, 40  were  £20  lease-holders,  1  was  a  £50 
lease-bolder,  53  were  £20  rent-chargers,  and  7  were 
£50  rent-chargers. 

Pop.,  in  1831,  121,557.  Males.  61 .052  ;  females, 
60.505;  families,  19.970.  Inhabited  houses,  18.412; 
uninhabited  complete  houses,  196  ;  bouses  in  the 
course  of  erection,  309.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  11,649;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
3,148;  in  other  pursuits,  5,173.  —  Pop.,  in  1841, 
126,143.  Males.  63.489;  females,  62,654;  fami- 
lies, 21.182.  Inhabited  houses,  19.210;  uninhabited 
complete  houses.  604  ;  houses  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion, 57.  First-class  inhabited  houses,  616;  second- 
class.  5,488;  third  class,  7.709;  fourth-class.  5.397. 
Families  residing  in  first-class  houses.  716 ;  in 
second-class  houses.  6,141  ;  in  third-class  houses, 
8,375;  in  fourth -class  houses,  5.950.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  14,032;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  4,740;  in  other  pursuits,  2,410. 
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Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 662 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  6,668 ;  on 
tbeir  own  manual  labour,  13,022;  on  means  not 
specified,  830.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age 
who  ministered  to  food,  26,271 :  to  clothing,  1.706 ; 
to  lodging,  3,540;  to  health,  67 ;  to  charity,  1  ;  to 
justice,  819;  to  education,  231  ;  to  religion,  121  ; 
unclassified,  2,662 ;  without  any  specified  occupa- 
tions, 3,555.  Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age 
who  ministered  to  food,  2.912  ;  to  clothing,  4,283; 
to  lodging,  68;  to  health.  54;  to  charity,  I ;  to  jus- 
tice, 2 ;  to  education,  137 ;  to  religion,  6 ;  unclassi- 
fied, 5,640 ;  without  any  specified  occupations,  25,906. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  23,147;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
10,933;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  21,401. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  15,921  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
14,872;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  24,169. 
Males  upwards  of  4  years  of  age  attending  primary 
schools,  6, 190  ;  attending  superior  schools,  365. 
Females  upwards  of  4  years  of  age  attending  primary 
schools,  5,402 ;  attending  superior  schools,  34.  Per- 
centage of  males  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  un- 
married, 49 ;  married,  45 ;  widowed,  5.  Percent- 
age of  females  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  un- 
married, 41 ;  married,  46;  widowed,  13.  Physicians, 
27 ;  surgeons,  28  ;  apothecaries,  10  ;  druggists.  2 ; 
mid  wives,  14;  nurse-tenders,  40.  Stipendiary  magis- 
trate, 1 ;  barristers,  8 ;  attorneys,  22 ;  clerk  of  the 
peace,  1 ;  clerks  of  petty-sessions,  2 ;  excise-officers, 
74;  bailiffs,  14;  gaol-keepers,  10;  inspectors  of 
weights  and  measures,  2.  School  teachers,  206 
males  and  102  females;  ushers  and  tutors,  18  males 
and  2  females ;  governesses,  32 ;  teachers  of  music 
and  dancing,  7  males  and  1  female.  Clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church,  33;  Methodist  ministers, 
7 ;  Presbyterian  minister,  1  ;  Independent  minister, 
1 ;  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  40 ;  ministers  of 
religion  whose  denominational  connection  was  not 
•pecified,  27 ;  parish-clerks,  4  ;  scripture-reader,  1 ; 
sextons,  7  males  and  6  females. 

Antitptitict.] — One  of  the  finest  groups  of  ruins  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  incomparnbly  the  best  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  is  the  group  of  Glcnda- 
lough.  The  chief  of  other  antiquities  are  Bray- 
castle,  Killegar  church,  Annabaskyth  church,  Knock- 
sink  moat,  Churchtown  church,  a  cromlech  in  Pow- 
erscourt  parish,  Kilmacanoguc  church,  Kindlestown- 
eastle,  a  church  in  Kilmacanoguc  parish,  and  Rath- 
down-castle,  in  the  barony  of  Rathdown ;  St.  Mary's 
church,  a  church  in  Rathnew* parish,  three  churches 
in  Killiskey  parish,  the  castle  of  Newcastle,  a  castle 
in  Killiskey  parish,  and  Glenealy  church,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Newcastle ;  the  Black-castle  of  Wicklow,  a 
church  in  Castle- Macadam  parish,  a  church  in  Kil- 
bride parish,  Kilbride  church,  Mixen-Head-Towcr, 
Arklow- castle,  Castlctimon  church,  a  church  in 
Dunganstown  parish,  a  church  in  Kilcommon  parish, 
AlacDermot's-castle,  and  Kilmanogue  church,  in  the 
barony  of  Arklow  ;  a  church  in  Calary  parish,  Cas- 
tle-Kevin, and  Bally  boy-house,  in  the  barony  of 
North  Ballinacor ;  Castle- Laurence,  in  the  barony 
of  South  Ballinacor  ;  the  site  of  a  castle  in  Bless- 
ington  parish,  Downshirc  -  house,  Templebodan 
church,  a  church  in  Hollywood  parish,  two  churches 
in  Donard  parish,  Castlcbauk  and  Dunlavin  church, 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown ;  Tober  church, 
Grangecon-  castle,  Stratford -castle,  sites  of  three 
castles  and  a  church  in  Donaghmore  parish,  a  church 
in  Baltinglass  parish,  and  Ramperce  chapel,  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown ;  and  Kilcavan  church, 
in  the  barony  of  Shillelagh.  The  old  monastic  in- 
stitutions of  the  county,  whether  certain  or  doubtful, 
conspicuous  or  obscure,  extant,  in  ruin,  or  completely 


obliterated,  are  three  abbeys  of  regular  Augustiriian 
canons  at  Glendalough,  alleged  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  6th  century,  by  St.  Kevin ;  a  ("ixtercian  or 
Bernardine  abbey  at  Baltinglass,  founded  in  1 148  or 
1151,  by  Dermod  MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster, 
and  granted,  at  the  general  dissolution,  to  Thomas 
Eustace,  Viscount  Baltinglass ;  a  Dominican  friarv 
at  Arklow,  founded  in  1264,  by  Theobald  Walter, 
and  granted,  at  the  dissolution,  to  John  Travers  -, 
and  a  Franciscan  friary  at  Wicklow,  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  by  the  O'Byrnes  and  O'Toolea,  and 
granted,  at  the  dissolution,  to  Sir  William  Harrington. 

History.  ] — "  Ptolemy  places  in  such  parts  of  the 
country  now  termed  Wicklow,  as  are  to  the  north 
of  the  river  Ovoca,  the  tribe,  or  nation,  of  Cauri ; 
in  which  circumstance  of  appropriation  be  is  fol- 
lowed by  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Before  this  terri- 
tory was  reduced  to  share  ground,  the  northern 
division  comprised  the  ancient  Dalmacscoe,  which 
was  subdivided  into  two  principalities,  Crioc-Cuohm 
and  Tvr-Tuathal.  The  first  consisted  of  a  narrow 
tract,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  or  the 
modern  baronies  of  Rathdown,  Newcastle,  and  Ark- 
low ;  of  which  territory,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  O'Cullan  was  the  reigning  dynast,  hi* 
domain  extending  to  Naas,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
O'Toole  ruled  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  the  Danes 
holding  certain  possessions  about  Bray,  W'icklow, 
and  Arklow ;  and  the  sept  of  the  O'Byrnes  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains.  The  septs  of  O'Toole  ai-d 
O'Byrne,  enwrapped  in  the  natural  fastness  of  their 
woods  and  mountains,  maintained  themselves  against 
the  power  of  the  English  government  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  predatory 
descents  of  these  warlike  mountaineers  form  frequent 
subjects  of  disastrous  detail  in  the  annals  of  Dublin, 
'  over  the  neck  of  which  city,'  to  use  the  words  ot 
Spencer,  '  they  continually  hung.'  Wicklow,  wheh 
bad  previously  been  considered  by  the  English  as 
part  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  was  made  a  separate 
county,  under  its  present  appellation,  in  1603.  This 
district  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  transactions 
during  the  troubles  of  the  year  1798.  — [Brewer's 
Ireland.]  The  principal  action  of  the  rebel-  of  1798 
within  the  county  occurred  at  Arklow,  and  is  noticed 
in  our  article  on  that  town.  Several  bands  of  the 
insurgents,  after  the  general  power  of  the  rebellion 
had  been  broken,  found  refuge  among  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  continued  for  some- 
time to  disturb  the  peace;  and  their  conduct  occa- 
sioned the  opening  up  of  the  district,  and  the  per. 
mancnt  protection  of  it,  by  the  formation  of  the 
military  road.  See  article  Military  Road,  and 
the  section  '  History '  of  the  article  on  the  county  of 
Wexford. 

WICKLOW,  a  parochial  union  or  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  in  the  middle  of  the  sea-board  or  eastern 
district  of  co.  Wicklow.  Lcinster.  It  comprises  tbv 
rectory  of  Druxkey,  the  vicarage  of  Kilpools,  aj:.i 
the  chapelries  of  Killiskey,  Glanealy,  Rath- 
new,  and  Kiixommon  :  see  these  articles.  Length, 
12  miles;  breadth,  8.  Pop.,  in  1831, 10,799.  Grwi 
income.  £512  16s.  8d. ;  nett,  £373  Us.  lOd.  IV 
troh,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  the  cha- 
pelries  of  the  benefice,  compounded  for  £766  13s.  4d., 
are  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Wicklow,  in  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin  ;  and  the  rectorial  tithes 
of  Kilpoole,  compounded  for  £60,  are  impropriate  in 
Earl  Kiti willimn.  Three  curates  for  respectively 
Killiskey,  Glanealy.  and  the  town  of  Wicklow.  hate 
each  a  salary  of  £70.  Three  churches  arc  situated 
in  Killiskey,  Glanealy,  and  Druinkey, — the  last  m 
the  town  of  Wicklow ;  and  have  an  attendance  oi 
respectively  from  200  to  250,  from  100  to  12U,  aid 
about  500.    A  schoolhouse  at  Rath  new  is  also  u«»l 
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as  ii  place  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  has  an  attendance  of  from  20  to  30. 
A  Quakers'  meeting  -  house  baa  an  attendance  of 
about  25.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house 
has  an  attendance  of  from  50  to  GO.  Three  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  are  situated  at  Wicklow,  Glanealy, 
and  Killiskey ;  and  have  an  attendance  of  respec- 
tively from  1,000  to  1,200,  about  COO,  and  from 
1,200  to  1.400.  In  1834.  the  inhabitants  consisted 
of  2,614  Churchmen,  18  Presbyterians,  54  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  8,839  Roman  Catholics;  9 
daily  schools  made  no  proper  returns  of  their  attend- 
ance ;  and  18  other  daily 
406  boys  and  476  girls. 

WICKLOW, 

• 

A  post  and  market  town,  a  sea-port,  the 
town  of  Wicklow,  and  formerly  a  parliai 
borough,  partly  in  the  parishes  of  Drumkey  and  Kil- 
poole.  barony  of  Arklow,  and  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Rath  new,  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  estuary  of  the  Vartrey, 
and  at  the  bead  of  a  small  bay,  2  miles  north-west 
of  Wicklow  Head,  2  south-east  of  Rathnew,  3* 
south-east  of  Ashford,  8  east-north-east  of  Rath- 
drum,  lUJ  south  south-east  of  Newtown- Mount- 
Kennedy,  11)  north  -  north -east  of  Arklow,  15£ 
south  by  east  of  Bray,  and  25$  south-south-east  of 
Dublin. 

Environs.}  — The  tract  of  country  lying  imme- 
diately around  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  softly  beautiful  in  the  county.  The  localities 
around  Rathnew,  Ballinalea,  Ashford,  Newrath- 
bridge,  and  Rosanna,  and  along  the  lower  vale  of  the 
Vartrey  river,  though  from  2  to  8$  miles  distant 
the  town,  all  properly  belong  to  its  environs, 
are  practically  associated  with  it,  not  only  by 
■ists.  but  by  gentlemen  attending  the  assizes. 
See  A8hpord,  Rosanna,  Newrath,  Ballinalea, 
Rathnew,  and  Leitrim.  The  estuary  of  the  Var- 
trey, called  the  Broad  Lough,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  2071  acres,  comes  down  in  a  long  belt,  par- 
allel with  the  sea-shore,  to  the  north  side  of  the 
town ;  and  the  narrowed  continuation  of  it,  now  of 
ordinary  river  breadth,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Li  it nm  river,  sweeps  eastward  to  the  sea,  cutting 
otf  a  suburb  of  the  town  from  the  main  body.  A  low 
and  flat  peninsutar  tract,  of  the  nature  of  a  salt 
marsh,  but  celebrated  for  its  summer  grazing,  comes 
down  to  the  town  between  the  sea  and  the  Broad 
Lough,  bears  on  its  extremity  the  suburb  cut  otf  by 
the  river,  and  has,  at  the  distance  of  400  yards,  the 
towns  race- course  and  stand -house.  See  Mur- 
bough.  A  rich  valley  extends  west-north-westward 
from  the  town,  and  takes  up  the  public  road  to 
Rathnew,  there  to  connect  with  the  mail-road  from 
Wexford  to  Dublin.  A  range  of  hills  commences  at 
Wicklow  Head,  and  extends  westward,  past  the  im- 
mediate outskirts  of  the  town,  and  along  the  Bouth 
side  of  the  valley,  to  connect  with  the  hills  of  Glan- 
ealy ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  fertility  and  their 
flowing  outlines,  they  constitute  a  very  agreeable 
and  striking  feature.  The  summit  nearest  toe  town 
is  situated  only  J  of  a  mile  to  the  south,  has  an  alti- 
tude above  sea-level  of  614  feet,  and,  in  common 
with  various  parts  of  the  declivities  of  the  hill,  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  town,  the  valley,  the 
Broad  Lough,  the  Murrough,  and  the  whole  sweep 
of  coast  away  to  Bray  Head.  "  From  these  heights," 


remarks  Mr.  Fraser,  **  you  also  command  a  prospect 
of  the  beautiful  tract  of  land  lying  along  the  shore, 
and  of  the  secondary  range  of  mountains,  which 
generally  hold  a  parallel  course  with  the  beach,  and 
limit  this  the  richest  no 


low.  This  view  is  much  finer  than  that  which  it 
obtained  of  the  same  tract  of  country,  looking  south- 
wards from  Bray  Head."  The  only  noticeable  rural 
residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
Boy  view  and  Marlton-house,  both  situated  to  the 
south-west.  Wicklow  Head,  whose  altitude  above 
sea-level  is  268  feet,  commands  the  same  rich  view 
to  the  north,  which  is  seen  from  the  hill  behind  the 
town,  and  also  overlooks  a  long  reach  of  shore  to 
the  south,  and  a  horizon-limited  expanse  of  the  Irish 
sea.  Three  lighthouses  surmount  the  headland, — 
two  of  them  lighthouses  in  proper  use,  and  the  other 
Berving  as  a  beacon-tower.  "  The  two  lighthouses," 
says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  occupy  a  prominent  position  on 
the  low  rocky  promontory,  called  Wicklow  Head. 
The  third  tower,  or  old  lighthouse,  which  U  also 
seen  from  many  points  along  the  coast,  is  now  only 
used  as  a  landmark.  The  road  leading  to  the  light- 
houses is  hilly  and  bad ;  and  to  those  who  have  seen 
similar  structures,  there  is  nothing  in  the  promontory 
on  which  they  stand,  nor  in  the  country  around  it, 
sufficient  to  repay  them  for  the  time  and  trouble  ne- 
cessary for  such  a  detour."  Beneath  the  promontory, 
however,  are  several  very  curious  caves,  excavated 
in  slate  rock  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  two  lighthouses  during  1840  was 
£1,514  16s.  Id. ;  and  during  1843,  was  £622  5a.  8d. 

Streets  and  Building$.~\ — The  streets  are  narrow, 
irregular,  badly  -  aligned,  and  ill-adapted  to  either 
business  or  comfort ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
but  a  degree  superior  to  a  group  of  lanes.  The 
town,  in  an  architectural  view,  is  the  poorest  of  the 
assize-towns  of  Ireland  ;  and  even  in  general  insig- 
nificance, is  exceeded  only  by  Lifford.  The  parish- 
church  of  Drumkey  stands  on  the  Lcitrim  river,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  town,  and  is  a  com- 
modious and  well-preserved  building,  erected  in  1777. 
by  the  Eaton  family.  At  its  west  end  is  a  square 
tower  ;  and  on  its  south  side  is  a  round-headed  door- 
way, with  ornamental  mouldings  worked  in  rude  and 
slight  relief.  Wicklow  church  was  formerly  the 
head  of  a  rural  deanery ;  and,  in  1467.  it  was  con- 
stituted a  prebend  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated  in  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  town ;  and  is  a  plain  building,  with 
a  belfry.  The  ruins  of  the  Franciscan  friary,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  O'Byrnes  and  the 
O'Tooles,  stand  a  little  north-east  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  opposite  to  the  parsonage -house, 
but  in  a  garden  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Eaton,  but  is  now  attached  to  the  house  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  clergyman ;  and,  together 
with  some  old  yews  and  other  trees  which  shade 
them,  tbey  are  carefully  preserved.  An  old  fortalice, 
popularly  called  the  Black-castle  of  Wicklow,  is 
situated  immediately  east  of  the  town,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Leitrim  river.  The  for- 
talice has  an  extraordinary  appearance,  and  consists 
of  a  promontorial  rock,  whose  summit  is  surrounded 
by  a  fortified  wall,  with  battlements  and  buttresses. 
1  he  original  castle — or  rather  the  artificial  portion 
of  it — was  built  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  ;  and  toe  present  fortifica- 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  1IL, 
by  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam.  A  stone  bridge  of  8 
arches  spans  the  Leitrim  river  at  the  middle  of  the 
town;  and  connects  the  main  body  of  the  town  with 
the  suburb  on  the  Murrough.  The  county  gaol  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  south-east  part  of  the 
town ;  it  lately  received  a  considerable  addition ;  and 
it  now  contains  77  single  cells,  6  day-rooms,  4  yards, 
a  public  kitchen,  a  minutely  divided  chapel  for  70 
prisoners,  a  tread-wheel,  an  hospital  of  three  wards, 
and  a  laundry.  Forty  of  the  cells  are  large,  and  fit 
at  work.    In  1843,  the  average  num- 
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ber  of  prisoners  was  73 ;  the  greatest  number  was 
93 ;  the  total  number,  including  debtors,  was  3*23 ; 
the  number  of  recommittals  was  22;  and  the  total 
expenditure  was  £1,087  H>.  5d.  The  infirmary  is 
a  very  well  managed  institution,  and  possesses  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  the  wants  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  county :  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £714  5*. 
4d.,  expended  £573  6s.  2d.,  and  admitted  303  pa- 
tients. The  fever  hospital  serves  for  the  district 
around  the  town,  and  admits  every  fit  case  which 
offer*;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  received  £292  17s.  5d., 
expended  £325  19s.  1  Id.,  and  admitted  373  patients. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house, the  Quakers'  meeting-bouse,  the  diocesan 
and  parochial  schoolhouses,  a  barrack,  and  the  county 
court-houses  ;  and  all  are  plain  structures. 

Trade.] — The  harbour  of  Wicklow,  in  ordinary 
tides,  admits  vessels  drawing  between  7  and  8  feet 
of  water ;  but  it  is  a  bar  harbour,  with  a  very  nar- 
row entrance  in  any  state  of  the  tide,  and  perfectly 
inaccessible  at  low  water.  In  1761,  and  the  two 
following  years,  several  sums,  amounting  in  all  to 
£8,000,  were  granted  by  government  for  the  im- 
proving of  the  harbour,  but  with  very  little  good 
effect.  A  report,  by  the  celebrated  engineer,  Mr. 
Nimmo,  states  that  the  harbour  is  very  capable  of 
improvement,  chiefly  by  the  erection  of  a  pier,  and 
that  it  might  be  made  an  asylum  for  large  vessels  at 
an  expense  of  £35,000.*  The  small  bay  outside  the 
harbour,  and  extending  to  Wicklow  Head,  is  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  all  southerly,  westerly,  and 
north-westerly  winds.  Harbour  dues  are  exacted 
by  the  Corporation  of  tie  town  from  every  vessel  of 
upwards  of  20  tons  burden  ;  but  they  amount  to  only 
Is.  for  a  sloop,  and  2s.  2d.  for  a  square-rigged  vessel, 
and  produce  only  about  £3  a-year.  The  affairs  of 
the  pilotage  of  the  harbour  are  likewise  under  the 
control  of  the  town's  Corporation.  Though  the 
port,  as  regards  its  connection  with  the  circumjacent 
country,  is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce, 
yet,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  very  limited  capa- 
city of  its  harbour,  it  possesses  comparatively  little 
business.  In  1835,  the  exports  comprised  only 
12,614  tons  of  copper  ore,  and  74,641  cwts.  of  corn, 
jointly  amounting  in  estimated  value  to  £86,565 
18s. ;  and  the  imports  comprised  7,296  tons  of  coals, 
culm,  and  cinders,  354  tons  of  salt,  178  tons  of  Brit- 
ish iron,  42  tons  of  foreign  iron,  605  tons  of  wood, 
16  tons  of  potatoes,  1,140  cwts.  of  meal  and  flour, 
12  bhda.  of  sugar,  42  chests  of  tea,  15  casks  of 
wines,  and  8  packages  of  glass  and  earthenware,  ag- 
gregately amounting  in  estimated  value  to  £15,671. 
The  quantity  of  trade  in  the  shipment  of  ores  from 
the  mines  of"  the  county  has  of  late  been  increasing, 
and  is  likely  to  experience  still  further  increase. 
The  estimated  amount  of  inland  carriage  to  the  town 
in  1838  comprised  16,000  tons  for  exportation,  2,025 
tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  local  consumption 
as  food.  250  tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  the 
local  use  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  600  tons  of 
exciseable  goods  not  received  by  direct  importation, 
and  2,025  of  atones,  lime,  turf,  and  other  heavy  and 
bulky  articles ;  and  the  estimated  amount  of  inland 
carriage  from  the  town  comprised  700  tons  of  im- 
ports, and  5.800  tons  of  coals,  manure,  and  other 
heavy  and  bulky  articles.  A  coast-guard  station  at 
Wicklow  Head  gives  name  to  the  district  in  which 
the  fisheries  immediately  adjoining  the  town  are  in- 
eluded;  and,  in  1836,  there  were  employed  in  the 
fisheries  within  that  district  40  half -decked  vesaeb, 
aggregately  of  560  tons,  and  worked  by  240  men. 

•  We  hare  not  wen  Mr.  Xtmmo's  report  itself,  but  hare 
gathered  the  shore  notice  of  it  from  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner* on  Municipal  Corporation* ;  and  we  observe  that 


A  weekly  market  it  held  on 
beld  on  March  28,  May  25,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  24. 
The  town  has  a  savings'  bank  and  a  loan  fund ;  arid, 
in  1843,  the  bitter  had  a  capital  of  £4,782,  circulated 
£24,128  in  4,075  loans,  realised  a  nett  profit  of 
£571  16s  9d.,  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
£714  15a.  5d.,  and  belonged  to  36  proprietors.  Two 
small  inns  in  the  town,  the  Acton  Arms  and  tbe 
Green  Tree,  let  cars  and  post-borses ;  but  the  beau- 
tifully situated  hotel  at  Newrath  Bridge,  is  a  prin- 
cipal resort  of  even  business  visitors  to  the  town 
during  the  sitting  of  the  assises.  In  1838,  the  only 
public  conveyances  from  the  town  were  two  i 
to  Dublin ;  but  the  Wexford  and  Dublin  i 


though  not  coming  nearer  the  town  than  2 
may  aUo  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  public  c 


ances.  t 

Municipal  Affaire."] — Wicklow  was  constituted  a 
borough  by  charter  of  1 1  James  I. ;  and  it  also  re- 
ceived a  charter  of  4  James  11.  The  borough  limits 
excluded  the  Castle  of  Wicklow,  with  the  peculiar 
privileges  belonging  to  it;  but,  in  other  respects, 
they  included  the  entire  town,  and  a  district  de- 
scribed upon  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  its  centre.  Tbe 
Corporation,  according  to  charter,  consisted  of  a 
portreeve,  12  free  burgesses,  and  a  oonunonaltr ; 
and  the  constituency  for  sending  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament  consisted  of  the  portreeve  and 
the  free  burgesses.  Freemen  were  admitted  on  right 
of  birth,  apprenticeship,  or  marriage,  or  by  special 
favour ;  and,  in  1833,  they  amounted  to  about  44. 
Only  one  Roman  Catholic  is  known  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  freedom  previous  to  1829 ;  but  sev- 
eral were  admitted  between  that  year  and  1833.  A 
recorder  formerly  acted  within  the  borough,  but 
there  ceased  to  be  any  about  the  year  1816.  A  port- 
reeve's court  is  held  every  Tuesday,  and  adjudicates 
in  cases  of  debt  not  exceeding  £3  6s.  8d.  Irish. 
The  public  peace  is  preserved  by  a  party  of  tbe 
county  constabulary.  William  f igbe,  Esq..  was 
*  patron '  of  the  borough  at  the  period  of  tbe  Legisla- 
tive Union,  and  be  received  the  whole  of  the  £15,1)00 
of  compensation  for  disfranchisement.  The  landed 
property  belonging  to  the  Corporation  comprises  sa 
area  of  between  200  and  300  acres.  In  1829.  tbe 
annual  income  of  the  Corporation  was  £65  6s.  9jjd. ; 
and.  in  1833.  it  amounted  to  about  £115.  About 
40  acres  of  the  public  property  is  commonage  in  tbe 
Murrough ;  and  to  this  each  freeman  is  entitled  to 
send  a  horse  or  a  cow. 

Statietice.] — Area  of  tbe  town,  128  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2.472;  in  1841,  2.794.  Houses  421.  Area 
of  the  Kilpoole  section,  49  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1 .643 ;  in  1841.  2,257.  Houses  348.  Famines  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  140;  in  manufacture* 
and  trade,  185;  in  other  pursuits,  121.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  23 ; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  192 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  184;  on  means  not  specified,  47.  Male,  st 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
441 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  183;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  335.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  344 ;  wbo 
could  read  but  not  write,  275;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  375.  Area  of  the  Rathnew  section, 
67  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  829;  in  1841, 514.  Houses 
70.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  10; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  42  ;  in  other  pursuits,  30. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 11  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  41  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  24 ;  on  means  not  specified,  6". 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  154;  who  could  read  but  not  write.  14; 
wbo  could  neither  read  nor  write,  50.  Females  st 
and  above  5  \ 
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lfiO;  who  could  read  but  not  write.  36;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  50.  Area  of  the  Drurnkey 
section,  12  acre*.    Pop.,  in  1841,  23.    House*  3. 

/furory.]— Wicklow  was  anciently  called  Wick- 
enloe  by  the  Dane*,  and  Kilmantan  by  the  Irish. 
The  name  Wicklow  mean*  'the  low  creek,"  and 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  town  in  allusion  to 
it»  situation  upon  the  little  estuary  of  the  Vartrey. 
Harris  thinks  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  place 
by  a  German  tribe,  called  the  Cauci,  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  have  coloniied  the  vicinity.  The  Dane*  were 
early  inhabitant*  of  Wicklow,  as  of  most  other  parts 
upon  the  east  and  south-east  coasts  of  Ireland ;  and 
the  Anglo-Normans  took  possession  of  it,  when  over- 
running the  country  at  the  conquest.  Maurice  Fits- 
gerald.  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  obtained 
from  Earl  Strongbow  the  manor  of  Wicklow,  and— 
as  we  have  already  seen — constructed  the  original 
fort al ice  of  the  Black  Castle.  "  William  Fitzal- 
delin,  progenitor  of  the  house  of  De  Burgh,  shortly  ; 
after  the  foundation  of  the  fortress,  procured  this 
estate  in  exchange  for  Ferns-castle,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  The  building  falling  to  decay,  was  re- 
stored, in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  Sir  William 
Fitiwilliam,  whose  successors  of  the  house  of  Mer- 
rion  were  long  constables  of  this  castle.  This  was  I 
a  post  of  more  danger  than  honour.  Situated  in  the  | 
vicinity  of  mountain  septs,  who  were  inaccessible  to 
open  warfare,  the  castle  was  often  taken  and  retaken 
by  the  O'Tooles,  the  O'Byrnes,  the  O'Kavanaghs, 
and  the  English.  In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, it  was  possessed  by  the  sept  of  O'Byme ;  but, 
in  1543,  was,  together  with  the  town  of  Wicklow, 
by  them  surrendered  to  the  king.  In  the  year  1641, 
Luke  O'Toole,  at  the  head  of  his  mountaineers,  laid 
siege  to  Wicklow,  but  was  compelled  to  retire,  by 
an  English  force  under  Sir  Charles  Coote."  The 
victory  of  Sir  Charles,  however,  was  sullied  by  a 
wanton  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  towns- 
people.— Wicklow  gives  the  title  of  Earl,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  to  the  noble  family  of  Howard. 
In  1778,  Ralph  Howard,  Esq.,  member  of  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  eldest  ton  of  Robert 
Howard,  Lord  Bishop  of  Elpbin,  was  created 
Baron  Clonmore :  and  in  1785,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  Viscount  Wicklow.  In  1703,  the 
ladv  of  this  nobleman,  and  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  William  Forward,  Esq.,  of  Castle- Forward,  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  was  created  Countess  of 
Wicklow;  in  1807,  her  eldest  son,  Robert,  succeeded 
as  Earl  of  Wicklow;  and,  in  1818,  William,  the  pre- 
sent Earl,  succeeded  to  the  title.  The  family-seats 
are,  Sbelton- Abbey  in  co.  Wicklow,  Castle- For- 
ward in  co.  Donegal,  Cavendish-row  in  Dublin,  and 
Cavendi»b-square  in  London. 

WICKLOW  GAP,  a  lofty  mountain  defile  in  the 
parish  of  Derralossory,  barony  of  North  Ballinacor, 
co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  cleaves  the  summit-line 
of  the  central  mountain-range  of  the  county,  at  a 
point  between  Glcndasson  on  the  east  and  the  glen 
of  the  King's  river  on  the  west ;  and  it  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Laragh  to  Hollywood, — one  of  the 
central  thoroughfares  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  divisions  of  the  county  ;  yet  its  highest  part 
has  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  not  less  than 
1,569  feet.  Nearly  two  miles  north  of  the  Gap,  the 
summit  of  Thonelagee  soars  to  the  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  2,684  feet ;  and  about  the  same  distance 
to  the  south,  the  summit  of  Comaderry  rises  to  the 
altitude  of  2,296  feet. 

WICKLOW  (Garden  or),  the  popular  name  of 
a  rich  tract  of  country  in  the  centre  of  the  sea-board 
of  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Arklow.  but  chiefly  in  that  of  New- 
castle; and  is  limited,  on  the  north,  by  the  moun- 


tain  of  Duuran, — on  the  east,  by  the  sea, — and  on 
the  south  and  west,  by  the  continuation  of  the  sec- 
ondary range  of  bills  which  run  from  Dunran  to  the 
A  von  in  ore  river  near  Rat hd rum. 

WICKLOW-HEAD.  a  promontory  in  the  parish 
of  Kilpoole,  barony  of  Arklow,  co.  Wicklow.  Lein- 
ster. See  sections  '  Environs  '  and  '  Trade  '  of  the 
article  on  the  town  of  Wicklow. 

WILKINSTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
berry,  barony  of  Morgallion,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Clones,  2  miles 
west  of  Windy  Harbour,  ami  5  north  by  west  of  Navau. 
Within  about  a  mile  of  it  are  the  seats  of  Arch-hall 
and  Kingston,  and  the  hamlets  of  Clynch  and  Hal- 
saw.  Area,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  218.  Houses 
46. 

WILLESTON.    See  Carriqparbon. 

WILLI AMSTOW  n  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Booterstown,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Dublin, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Kathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster. It  standg  on  the  south  shore  of  Dublin  bay, 
on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown,  and  closely 
adjacent  to  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway,  2 
miles  north-west  of  Kingstown,  and  :>\  south-east  of 
Dublin.  It  extends  along  the  road  in  almost  a  con- 
tinuous manner  from  the  village  of  Booterstown  to 
that  of  Blackrock,  so  as  to  be  nearly  a  fusion  of 
these  places  into  one  town ;  and  it  constitutes  a  not 
inconspicuous  portion  of  the  chain  of  architecture 
which  extends  along  most  of  the  south  shore  of  Dub- 
lin bay,  and  which  nearly  connects  Dalkey  with  the 
city.  The  principal  of  the  numerous  villas  within 
a  mile  of  the  south  side  of  Williamstown,  and  be- 
tween the  parallel  of  Booterstown  and  that  of  Black- 
rock,  arc  Stillorgan-house,  Stillorgan-park,  Moun- 
tain ville.  South-hill,  Chesterfield,  Frecate,  Marino- 
house,  the  Priory,  Laridsend,  and  Brocklawn.  Wil- 
liamstown has  a  station  on  the  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town railway.  Area  of  the  Ratbdown  section,  16 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  355.  Houses  61.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  19;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  16;  in  other  pursuits,  31.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  18 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  28;  on  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 12;  on  means  not  specified,  8.  Area  of  the 
barony  of  Dublin  section,  30  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
220.  Houses  33.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  9;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  18  j  in 
other  pursuits,  23.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  14;  on  the  directing  of  la- 
bour, 25 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  7 ;  on  means 
not  specified,  4. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Templetogher,  barony  of  Ballytnoe,  co.  Galway, 
Con  naught.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Castlerea 
to  Dunmore,  4 1  miles  west-south-west  of  Ballymoe, 
and  7  north-east  by  north  of  Dunmore.  It  contains 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  is  a  neat  and  compar- 
atively well-built  place.  Within  about  a  mile  of  it 
are  Springfield-bouse,  the  seat  of  Mr.  MacDermott, 
and  the  hamlets  of  Kilnalag,  Pollaneyster,  Corra- 
lough,  Croaghill,  Derrywood,  and  Forty-acres.  A 
dispensary  in  Williamstown  is  within  the  Castlerea 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  20,097 
acres,  with  a  pop.  of  7,082 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £121  0o.  In,;.,  and  administered  to  1,027 
patients.  Fairs  arc  held  on  Jan.  6,  Easter  Monday, 
Whit-Monday,  and  Sept.  8.  A  court  of  petty-ses- 
sions is  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  every  month. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

WILLOWBROOK,  a  bamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Cloone,  barony  of  Mohill,  co.  Leitrim,  Counaught. 
It  stands  on  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  54 
miles  south-south -east  of  the  town  of  Mohill.  A 
loan  fund  at  Willowbrook  or  Willsbrook,  in  co. 
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I^itrira,  had,  in  1843,  a  capital  of  £314,  and  be- 
longed to  two  proprietors ;  and  during  that  year,  it 
circulated  £1,527  in  788  loans. 

W1LLOWBROOK,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of 
Calry,  barony  of  Carbery,  2J  miles  north-east  of 
Sligo,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  at  the 
south-west  base  of  Cullogeaboy  'mountain,  whose 
summit  has  an  altitude  of  1,430  feet  above  sea-level ; 
and  adjacent  to  it  are  the  seats  of  Wellsborough, 
Wynnesfort,  and  Dunally,—  the  last  the  residence  of 
Sir  William  Parke.  Willowbrook  is  the  seat  of 
W .  R.  Ormsby  Gore,  Esq. ;  but  is  ut  present  occu- 
pied bv  his  agent. 

WlLLSBROOK,  co.  Roscommon.     See  Ak- 

NAGH. 

WlLLSBROOK,  co.  Leitrim.  See  Willow- 
brook. 

WILSON'S  HOSPITAL,  an  extensive  charita- 
ble institution  in  the  parish  of  Lackan,  barony  of 
Corkaree,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  stands  &  a 
mile  north  of  the  transit  of  the  Dublin  and  Sligo 
mail-road,  2  miles  south-east  of  Ballinalack,  and  6 
north-west  of  Mullingar.  It  is  a  large  edifice,  and 
occupies  elevated  ground  in  nearly  a  central  position 
tietween  Loughs  Iron,  Owhel,  and  Dereveragh;  and 
it,  in  consequence,  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  an  ex- 
tensive landscape.  The  institution  was  founded,  in 
the  last  century,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Shin- 
glass-house,  for  the  support  of  1(>  old  men,  and  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  10  boys,  Protestants 
of  Westmeath  ,  it  was  endowed  by  its  founder  with 
estates  which  yield  an  income  of  nearly  £4.000 
a-year ;  and  its  affairs  are  at  present  under  the  trus- 
teeship of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin, 
and  the  bishops  of  Mcatb,  Tuam,  and  Kilmore. 
On  Sept.  6,  1798,  a  sanguinary  engagement  occurred 
between  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Lord  Corn- 
wall is,  and  a  body  of  insurgents,  who  took  post  at 
the  hospital;  and  during  the  conflict,  the  original 
edifice  was  destroyed,— the  present  structure  being 
a  re-edification.  Mr.  Brewer  gives,  from  original 
authority,  an  account  of  the  insurgents,  which  pos- 
sesses interest  in  conveying  clear  ideas  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  infatuated  people  who  dared  to  rush 
into  rebellion.  "  The  body  of  insurgents  which 
figured  on  this  occasion,"  says  he,  "  was  composed 
of  ignorant  mid  headstrong  men  of  the  lowest  order, 
who  had  withdrawn,  on  the  foregoing  night,  from  a 
considerable  assembly  of  resident  farmers  and  pea- 
santry, which  had  collected  from  the  adjacent  baro- 
nies, through  the  various  motives  of  terror,  self-de- 
fence, or  disloyalty,  on  the  hill  of  Skey,  near  Moy- 
vore,  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath.  The  greater 
number  of  those  assembled  at  the  hill  were  armed 
with  pitchforks,  spades,  and  cudgels.  Some  appear- 
ed with  pikes,  and  others  (but  not  many)  carried 
guns  and  pistols.  Thus  equipped  for  war,  these 
deluded  people  abandoned  their  homes  and  families, 
and  flocked  joyously  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  as 
if  to  a  fair.  Parties  of  the  most  efficient  among 
their  numbers  were  despatched,  to  arrest  and  con- 
duct to  the  main  body  such  of  the  resident  gentry 
and  respectable  inhabitants  as  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon.  Among  the  persons  thus  arrested,  was 
u  gentleman  belonging  to  a  distant  county,  formerly 
an  officer  in  a  foreign  service,  who  was  at  that  time 
on  a  visit  to  a  relative  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
gentleman  they  conducted  to  what  they  termed  their 
camp  ;  namely,  the  bleak  summit  of  the  hill  of  Skey, 
where  was  neither  tent,  nor  shed,  nor  enclosure  of 
any  kind.  A  pitiable  apathy,  or  stupid  insensibility 
of  danger,  appeared  to  prevail,  mixed  with  a  rest- 
less anxious  curiosity.  A  thirst  of  news,  hope,  sus- 
picion, expectation,  agitated  the  minds,  and  visibly 
influenced  the  manners  and  motions  of  the  multitude. 


|  The  name  and  rank  of  the  gentleman  in  question 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  throng,  and  his  couv- 
I  pulsory  arrival  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome 
from  end  to  end  of  the  massy  but  irregular 
i  When  silence  was  obtained,  he  summoned 
'  him  the  principal  of  their  insignificant  leaders,  rea- 
soned with  them  on  the  impracticable  character  of 
I  their  schemes,  and  forcibly  exhibited  to  them,  on 
the  credit  of  his  military  experience,  the  certainty 
of  destruction  that  hung  over  their  heads,  if  tbey 
persisted  in  resistance.    Fortunately,  the  address  of 

 was  received  with  conviction  by  the  majo- 

j  rity  of  bis  auditors.  Tbey  prepared  to  disperse, 
whilst  be  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  quickly 
disappeared.  The  most  unruly  of  the  insurgents,  a 
small  part  only  of  the  assembly,  pursued  their  dan- 
gerous course,  in  contempt  of  this  good  advice,  and 
directed  their  march  on  Wilson's  Hospital,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  king's  troops  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  mostly  cut  to  pieces." 

WILTON,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Moybol- 
logue,  2  miles  south  by  east  of  Bailieborough,  bar- 
ony of  Clonchee,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster. 

WILTON,  the  seat  of  H.  Alcock,  Esq.,  in  the 
parish  of  Clonmore,  barony  of  Ban  try,  3  miles  south- 
west by  south  of  Enniscorthy,  co.  Wexford,  Leiu- 
ster.  The  original  mansion  is  old,  but  has  recently 
becn  renovated  in  the  castellated  style  of  architec- 
ture.   The  rivulet  Boro  traverses  a  beautiful  glen 


within  the  demesne,  and  contributes  charming  fei 
tures  to  the  home- views  from  the  mansion.    Part  of 
the  small  quartz  hill  of  Bree  is  within  the  demesne, 
and  shares  in  the  luxury  of  its  plantations. 

WINDGAP,  a  village  in  the  pariah  of  Rilla- 
mory,  barony  of  Kells.  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  2|  miles 
west  of  Kilmaganny,  and  5  south  of  CaUan.  A  sum- 
mit immediately  adjoining  its  north- west  side  has  an 
altitude  of  602  feet  above  sea-level.  The  village 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  school,  and  a  con- 
stabulary barrack ;  and  it  gives  name  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory,  which  has  also 
a  chapel  at  Tullaught.  Area,  13  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,104.    Houses  21. 

WINDGATE,  a  hamlet  and  a  bill,  in  the  parish 
of  Delgany,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  The  hamlet  stands  on  the  coast  road  from 
Dublin  to  Arklow,  J  of  a  mile  south- west  of  the 
extremity  of  Bray  Head,  and  2  miles  south  by  ca»t 
of  the  town  of  Bray.  The  hill  is  a  ridgy  prolonga- 
tion or  offset  of  Bray  Head,  connecting  it  with  the 
heights  in  the  interior,  and  particularly  with  the 
Little  Sugar  loaf  mountain ;  it  separates  the  series  of 
low  grounds  within  the  catchment  basin  of  the 
Bray  river  from  those  of  the  coast  adjacent  to  the 
Glen  of  the  Downs  ;  it  has  an  altitude  of  about  500 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Arklow;  its  northern  declivities  com- 
mand a  brilliant  view  of  the  rich  vales  and  beauti- 
ful mountains  to  the  south-west  of  Bray,  and  of  the 
demesne  and  deer-park  of  Kilruddery,  inclusive  of 
the  Little  Sugarloaf  mountain;  and  from  its  summit 
deflect  two  noble  prospect-viewing  roads, — the  owe 
leading  to  the  crown  or  cap  of  Bray  Head,  there  to 
reveal  a  magnificent  extent  of  coast  to  the  south, 
and  the  other  leading  to  the  upper  entrance  to  Belle- 
vue,  and  the  villas  of  Rathdown,  Belmont,  and 
Templecarrig,  there  also  to  command  charming  and 
expansive  views  of  coast  and  sea-board. 

WINDY-HARBOUR,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Taney,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Euniskerry,  ) 
of  a  mile  north  of  Duudrum,  and  2) 
south-east  of  Dublin, 
the  villas  of  Roebuck- 
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>undrum,  and  2t  miles  south- 
Within  }  of  a  mile  of  it  are 
-house,  Springfield,  Richview, 
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Wood  view,  Belview,  Mount-Dillon,  Farreybolev, 
Roebuck  -  grove,  Roebuck  -  hall,  Roebuck  •park, 
Castleview,  Bellfield,  Lindhurst,  Woodville, Church- 
town,  Landscape,  Newtown-house,  Newtown-cot- 
tage,  Woodpark,  and  Rathgar  ;  and  within  the  same 
distance,  on  the  river  Dodder,  is  a  calico  printing 
factory.  Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in 
lb4l,  235.    Houses  40. 

WINDY-HARBOUR,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Ratlikenny,  barony  of  Upper  Slane,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Navon  to 
Drumcondra,  }  of  a  mile  south-west  of  the  village 
of  Rathkenny,  and  5}  miles  north-west  by  west  of 
Slane.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

WITTER,  a  parish,  consisting  of  a  main  body  and 
a  detached  district,  in  the  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down, 
Lister.  The  main  body  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Ardes  peninsula,  2  miles  south-east  of  Portaferry. 
Length,  southward,  3  J  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1$. 
The  detached  district  lies  2  j  miles  north-east  of 
Portaferry  ;  and  its  nearest  point  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  main  body.  Length, 
westward,  1 |  mile ;  extreme  breadth,  1 .  Area  of 
the  whole,  2,529  acres,  2  roods,  23  perches ;  of 
which  17  acres,  1  perch  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,110;  in  1841,  1.U53.  Houses  184.  The  average 
quality  of  the  land  is  rather  good.  Lough  Bally- 
tuiragh  lie*  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  detached 
district ;  and  contains  the  parochial  water -area. 
On  the  east  shore  of  the  main  body  are  Quintin  bay, 
Milliu  bay,  a  coast-guard  station,  a  rah  bit- warren, 
Tara  bay,  Temple- Corey,  and  an  old  burying- 
ground;  at  it*  extremity  is  Ballyquintin  point,  which 
hcrecns  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough 
Siraugford  ;  and  on  it*  west  coast  are  Angus  rock, 
I* reel i  island,  and  Barhall  buy.  The  principal  resi- 
dence is  Bar-hall. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
[tart  of  the  benefice  of  Inch  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
uf  Down.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£79,  and  the  rectorial  for  JL 158  ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  John  Echlin,  Esq.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic cha|>el  has  an  attendance  of  700 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Ardkeen.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  33  Churchmen,  2DH  Presbyterians,  8 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  8U0  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

WOBURN,  a  small  fishing  harbour,  in  the  parish 
of  Donaghadee,  3  miles  south-south-east  of  the  towu 
of  Donaghadee,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
"Here, 'says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "a  little  cove  in  the 
Skerry  rocks  has  been  cleaned  out,  and  the  sides 
formed  into  a  sort  of  quay  for  boats ;  the  whole 
space  is  only  100  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  at  high- 
water  mark,  and  12  feet  wide  at  the  entry,  where  is 
U  feet  at  high  water.  In  this  little  place,  I  found  5 
smacks  and  4  yawls,  the  largest  about  25  tons,  which 
I  understand  are  very  wen  sheltered  in  this  little 
cove,  a  strong  proof  of  the  value  of  constructing  har- 
bours of  the  smallest  description."  Adjacent  to  the 
harbour  are  Woburn.tower  and  Woburn-house. 

WOODBURN  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of 
the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
Though  small  it  is  of  comparatively  great  economi- 
cal importance,  and  possesses  as  much  natural  beauty 
as  any  stream  in  Ulster.  "  It  rises  from  several 
springs  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  con- 
sists of  two  branches,  both  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  uniting  about  1  £  mile  from  the  sea.  The  scenery 
on  the  banks  of  these  streams  is  truly  charming ; 
being,  in  many  places,  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
natural  shrubbery,  and  each  having  a  fine  cascade. 
That  on  the  northern  branch  is  particularly  pictur- 
esque ;  the  stream  falling  down  a  ledge  of  infracted 
rucks,  whose  summits  are  clud  with  shrubs  entwined 


with  the  clambering  ivy.  As  the  sheet  of  water 
which  supplies  this  fall  is  not  very  large,  it  does 
not  send  forth  that  stunning  noise  which  renders 
some  cascades  rather  disagreeable ;  it  is,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  certain  writer,  •  a  uniform  murmur,  such 
as  composes  the  mind  to  pensive  meditation.'  Be- 
sides those  we  have  noticed  as  the  principal,  there 
are  several  lesser  falls ;  to  that,  of  these  cascades  it 
may  be  said,— 

'  And  falling  fart,  from  gradual  slope  to  slope, 
With  wild  Infracted  course  and  le»»encd  roar, 
They  gain  a  wifer  bed,  and  steal,  at  last, 
Along  Uie  waaes  of  Uie  quiet  vale.' 

This  river  turns  in  its  course  a  large  cotton-mill, 
and  supplies  two  cotton  print- fields  with  water, 
then  empties  itself  into  the  sea  a  little  south-west 
of  the  town.  At  the  southern  fall  are  two  caves 
hewn  in  a  rock ;  the  upper  one  is  called  Peter's 
cave ;  they  can  be  entered  with  some  difficulty,  but 
are  not  spacious.  In  the  bed  of  this  river  is  found 
the  sea  urchin,  petrified  into  flint,  which  as  yet  has 
only  been  found  in  a  fossil  state ;  it  is  commonly 
called  the  horse  elf-stone.  The  star-stone  is  also 
found  in  the  river,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 
Being  a  mountain  stream,  this  river,  after  heavy  rains, 
rises  considerably,  and  runs  with  great  rapidity." 

WOODBURN,  a  manufacturing  locality,  in  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Woodburn  rivulet  and  on 
the  road  from  Carrickfergus  to  Ballinure,  2  miles 
north-west  of  Carrickfergus.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
residences  of  Woodburn  -lodge,  Prospect,  Thorn- 
field,  and  Burleigh -hill.  Extensive  calico  print 
works  were  erected  at  this  place,  on  the  corporation 
lands  of  Carrickfergus,  by  Mr.  Stewart  Dunn  ;  and 
during  a  number  of  years  preceding  1823,  they 
afforded  employment  to  about  80  or  100  persons, 
and  annually  bleached  and  printed  about  15,000 
pieces  of  calicoes,  shawls,  and  muslins.  The  cotton 
factories  of  Woodburn,  though  distant  2  miles  from 
Carrickfergus,  are  usually  ranked  among  the  manu- 
factories of  that  town.  See  article  Carrick- 
fergus, and  section  "  Manufactures  "  of  General 
Introduction.  A  Preinonstratensian  priory  was 
founded  at  Woodburn,  in  1242,  by  the  family  of 
Bisset ;  and  in  1542,  it  was  surrendered  by  Gillcrath 
MacCowagh  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  s  Com- 
missioners. The  property  of  the  priory  comprised 
the  rectorial  tithes  of  Entroia,  Crolille,  and  Cam- 
money,  16  townlands  of  Killaboy,  and  two  townlands 
of  Island  -Magee. 

WOODEN-BRIDGE,  a  retreat  of  tourists  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ovoca  and  the  Aughrim,  or  Second 
Meeting  of  the  Waters,  barony  of  Arklow,  3}  miles 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Arklow,  co.  SVicklow, 
Leinster.  The  Wooden  -  bridge  or  Putland-arms 
hotel  at  this  place,  is  the  most  crowdedly  frequented 
by  tourists  of  all  the  hotels  or  inns  of  the  county, 
excepting  Quin's  hotel  at  Bray. 

WOODFORD  (The),  a  small  river  of  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  Connaught,  and  of  the  counties  of  Cavan 
and  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  rises  among  the  south- 
eastern declivities  of  the  Slieve-an-Ierin  mountains 
in  co.  Leitrim,  and  flows  about  17  miles  eastward, 
past  Ballinamore,  through  Lough  Garadice,  across 
the  north-west  wing  of  co.  Cavan,  past  Ballyconnel, 
and  along  the  boundary  between  co.  Cavau  and  co. 
Fermanagh,  to  the  bead  of  the  west  side  of  Upper 
Lough  Erne.  Woodford  demesne,  around  a  dila- 
pidated seat  of  the  Gore  family,  is  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Carrigallen,  and 
in  the  northern  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Newtown- 
gore,  partly  along  the  shore  of  Lough  Garadice, 
and  partly  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Woodford 
river. 
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WOODFORD  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  parish  of  j 
Ballinakill,  barony  of  Leitrim,  co.  Galway,  Con-  I 
naught.  It  rises  among  the  Slieve-Baughta  moun- 
tains, on  the  southern  verge  of  the  county,  and  runs 
about  4  miles  east-north-eastward  to  the  village  of 
Woodford,  and  about  the  same  distance  east-south- 
eastward and  south-eastward  to  the  head  of  a  small 
bay  of  Lough  Derg.  The  early  part  of  its  course  is 
upland  ;  the  middle  part  of  its  course  is  beautified 
with  wood  ;  and  the  later  part  of  its  course  drains  a 
comparatively  large  aggregate  of  bog. 

WOODF6RD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ballina- 
kill,  barony  of  Leitrim,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
It  stands  on  the  Woodford  rivulet,  and  on  the  road 
from  Loughrea  to  Mountsbannon,  8  miles  south-west 
by  west  of  Portumna,  and  10  south-east  by  south  of 
Loughrea.  The  portion  of  the  vale  and  screens  of 
the  Woodford  rivulet  which  immediately  adjoins  it, 
is  largely  enriched  with  wood  ;  and  the  country 
lying  immediately  to  the  west  and  the  south  climbs 
speedily  into  the  acclivities,  and  toward  the  summits, 
of  the  Slieve-Baughta  mountains.  The  village  con- 
tains a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National 
school,  a  bridewell,  a  small  court-house,  a  consta- 
bulary barrack,  and  a  loan  fund.  The  bridewell, 
though  serviceable  for  a  very  large  district,  does  not 
possess  the  legal  amount  of  accommodation ;  and, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  it  published  in 
1844,  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  bride- 
well of  Portumna.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held 
once  a-fortnight.  In  1843,  the  loan  fund  had  a  capi- 
tal of  £  1 ,056,  circulated  £2,354  in  725  loans,  realized 
a  nett  profit  of  £20  10s.  3d.,  and  belonged  to  13  pro- 
prietors. Fairs  are  held  on  March  18,  May  12,  June 
24,  Oct.  2,  and  Dec.  26.  A  Roman  Catholic  parish 
in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert  takes  name  from  Woodford, 
and  has  chapels  here  and  at  Clonea.  Area  of  the 
village,  35  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  396.  Houses  68. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  27;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  39;  in  other  pursuits,  11. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 5;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  47;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  24 ;  on  means  not  specified.  1. 

WOODFORT,  a  demesne  in  the  valley  of  the 
Clydagh,  in  the  south-western  environs  of  the  town 
of  Mallow,  and  on  the  mutual  confines  of  the  baronies 
of  Duhallow  and  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Munater.  At 
the  time  when  Dr.  Smith  wrote  his  history  of  Cork, 
this  demesne  was  occupied  by  Simeon  Marshall,  Esq., 
surveyor-general  of  Munster  ;  and  included  a  hand- 
some mansion,  elegant  plantations,  and  considerably 
large  orchards.  "  To  the  south  of  the  house,"  says 
Dr.  Smith,  "  is  a  circular  hill,  covered  over  with 
trees,  except  some  vistas  that  are  cut  through  them. 
On  the  top  of  this  mount  is  a  turret,  whence  the 
eye  may  be  feasted  with  a  luxurious  prospect  of  a 
great  tract  of  country,  with  the  adjacent  town  of 
Mallow,  and  the  high  mountains  of  Waterford,  Lim- 
erick, and  Kerry.  Near  the  foot  of  this  mount  runs 
the  river  Clydagh,  in  delightful  meanders,  through 
groves  of  evergreens,  and  soon  loses  itself  in  the 
Blackwater." 

WOODHODSE,  co.  Waterford.  See  Stbad- 
bai.lt. 

WOODHOU8E,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
broney,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagb,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Carlingford,  1J 
mile  south  of  Rostrevor. 

WOOD-ISLAND,  an  inhabited  islet  in  the  parish 
of  Tullynakill,  barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Strangford,  I  of  a  mile  west-north-west  of  Island- 
MaK'ee.  and  2  miles  north-north-east  of  the  village 
of  Killincby.  The  tide  entirely  forsakes  it  at  low 
water. 


WOODLANDS,  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Col. 
Thomas  White,  in  the  parish  of  (lonsillagh,  barony 
of  Castleknock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Liffey,  14;  mile  north- 
east by  north  of  Lucan ;  and  its  east  pate  is  distant 
only  2j  miles  from  White's  gate  of  the  Pbamix-park. 
Its  general  character,  as  to  cheerfulness,  elevation, 
and  opulent  prospect,  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
ducal  demesne  of  Carton ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
lying  31  miles  farther  east,  it  comes  more  into  bleml- 
ing  with  the  rich  environs  of  the  metropolis,  and 
with  a  full  perspective  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
mountains.  The  southern  verge  of  the  demestje. 
for  the  most  part,  stoops  rapidly  down  to  the  Litfey, 
occasioning  the  great  expanse  of  the  grounds  to  pos- 
sess, in  a  mimic  sense,  a  tabular  elevation  ;  but  tbm 
margin,  and  the  portion  of  the  demesne  adjacent  to 
it,  are,  in  several  places,  picturesquely  cloven  with 
small,  narrow,  steep-sided  ravines.  Through  one 
of  these,  which  we  may  here  term  a  glen,  the  ap- 
proach from  the  low  road  to  the  house  has  been  car- 
ried ;  and,  while  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
this  delightful  glen,  its  naturally  wild  character  ha» 
been  happily  preserved.  The  charms  of  this  ro- 
mantic little  glen  are  much  enhanced  by  a  brook 
which  issues  from  the  artificial  lake  on  the  higher 
grounds,  and  runs  through  it — here  forming  little 
cataracts,  there  winding,  concealed,  through  the 
thickets,  and  again  spreading  out  its  limpid  stream 
on  the  little  levels  formed  by  the  stratified  rock*. ' 
The  mansion  is  a  spacious  ami  elegant  castellated 
pile,  and  occupies  a  charming  and  commanding  kite 
on  the  higher  part  of  the  tabular  grounds.  The  on- 
ginal  structure  was  built  by  Lord  Corbampton,  the* 
former  proprietor  of  the  demesne ;  and  the  presei  t 
was  almost  re-edified  by  Luke  White,  Esq.,  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  property  from  Lord  Corbampton,  and 
the  father  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  estate 
was  granted,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  to  the  family 
of  Luttrel ;  it  continued  in  their  possession  till  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Mr.  Luke  White ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  the  bamlet  of  Cloiuillagh,  it  bore  the  name 
Of  J.  wt  t  re  I  - town. 

WOODLAWN.  the  beautifully  wooded  seat  of 
Lord  A -h town,  in  the  parish  of  Killaan,  barony  of 
Kilconnel,  3  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Kilconnel, 
co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Adjacent  to  its  north  side 
is  the  Trench  monument, — a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  landscape. 

WOODLY,  one  of  two  denomination,  of  a  bog 
in  the  barony  of  Killian,  3  miles  north- west  of  Mount- 
Talbot  bridge,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The  other 
denomination  is  Castle-Kelly.  "  This  tract  of  bog." 
reported  Mr.  Griffith  in  1813,  "  is  situated  to  the 
south  of  Mount-Mary ;  it  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  small  bogs,  which  are  all  connected  by  narrow 
stripes  of  low,  grassy  bog.  The  general  discharge 
for  the  waters  of  these  bogs,  is  directly  into  the 
river  Suck.  Mr.  Kelly  of  Castle-Kelly  has  drained 
and  improved  some  bog  near  the  edge  of  his  domain ; 
part  of  it  has  been  planted  with  Scotch  fir,  larch, 
and  alder,  which  appear  in  general  to  have  succeeded 
extremely  well."  Area  of  the  bogs,  5,354  acre*; 
average  depth,  20  feet ;  estimated  cost  of  reclama- 
tion, £5.364  4s. 

WOOD'S  -  CHAPEL,  or  Chapel  -  n*  -  thk- 
Woods,  a  quoad  sacra  parish  in  tbe  quoad  civilta 
parish  of  Artrea,  barony  of  Loughiosholin,  co.  Lon- 
donderry, Ulster.  Length,  7  miles;  breadth,  3; 
area,  8,361  acres,  31  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,471- 
It  consists  of  16  townlands  of  Artrea,  and  extends 
from  the  northern  limits  of  that  parish  south-west- 
ward to  tbe  vicinity  of  Moneymore ;  yet  though  ex- 
hibited by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  »» 
comprised  within  these  limits,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
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figures  In  their  reports  as  including  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  towns  of  Magherafelt  and  Castle- Dawson, 
— the  former  situated  in  the  parish  of  Magherafelt, 
and  the  latter  in  the  parishes  of  Magherafelt  and 
Kallyscullion.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  low  rich 
district  which  skirts  the  lower  extremity  of  Lough 
Neagh  and  the  Barm,  thence  to  Lough  Beg;  and  its 
northern  district  is  watered  eastward  by  the  rivulet 
Moyola.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  land  is 
light,  with  inters persions  of  very  feitile  pendicles  and 
tracts.  A  principal  feature  is  the  Moravian  settle- 
of  Gracefield — This  parish  is  a  perpetual  cur- 
ad  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh, 
income,  £89  4s.  7*d.  ;  nett,  £63  4*.  Tjd. 
Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Artrea.  The  church  was 
built  in  1730,  at  a  cost  unreported;  and  enlarged  in 
1825,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £415  7s.  8id.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  500;  attend- 
ance 300.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  at  Magh- 
erafelt has  an  attendance  of  400.  The  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  at  Castle- Dawson  has  an  attendance 
of  317.  The  Moravian  meeting-house  has  an  attend- 
ance of  150.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  is  united  to  a  chapel  in  the  par- 
ish of  Magherafelt.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
aisted  of  2,408  Churchmen,  908  Presbyterians,  382 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  4.075  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  a  Sunday  school,  held  in  the  Sessions-house, 
was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from  the  landlords,  and 
books  from  the  Sunday  School  Society,  and  had  on 
its  books  254  boys  and  300  girls ;  6  Sunday  schools, 
at  Ballyronaii,  Aughrim,  Ballymaldey,  Ballinagaroe, 
BallyrefT,  and  Creagh-Magola,  were  also  aided  with 
books  from  the  Sunday  School  Society,  and  were 
usually  attended  by  about  479  scholars ;  a  Moravian 
Sunday  school  at  Ballymaquiggal  was  usually  at- 
tended by  about  39  scholars ;  a  Roman  Catholic 
Sunday  school  at  Deregarve  had  on  its  books  61  boys 
and  43  girls;  and  2  daily  schools  at  Aughrim,  and  8 
at  respectively  Ballyinagaghon,  Lisnamorrow,  An- 
nahoush,  Ballyniudey,  Ballyronan,  Dsllygiltcn,  Bal- 
ly herifF,  and  Bally  riif,  had  on  their  books  477  boys 
and  189  girls.  One  of  the  Aughrim  school*  was  in 
with  the  National  Board,  that  at  Lisna- 
was  salaried  with  £4  4*.  a-year  from  the 
rector ;  that  at  Annahoush  was  in  connection  with 
the  Rildare  Place  Society  ;  that  at  Ballymudey  was 
salaried  with  £8  a-year  from  the  National  Board ; 
and  that  at  Ballyronan  enjoyed  some  small  advan- 
tage from  Sir  R.  Batesou  and  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
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WOODSTOCK,  the  magnificent  demesne  of  W. 
F.  Tigbe,  Esq.,  in  the  parish  of  Innistiogue,  barony 
of  Gowran,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  The  mansion 
is  situated  less  than  a  mile  south  of  the  picturesque 
little  town  of  Innistiogue ;  and  is  a  substantial  and 
commodious  structure,  built  after  the  designs  of 
David  Bindon,  by  Sir  William  Fownes,  the  mater- 
nal  grandfather  of  the  bite  WiUiam  Tighe,  Esq.,  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  able  and  voluminous 
Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny. 
The  brilliantly  featured  and  tastefully  wooded 
grounds  attached  to  the  mansion  extend  two  miles 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nore,  southward 
from  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Innistiogue,  and  a 
little  upwards  of  a  mile  westward  from  the  Nore  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Alto, — situated  at  an  altitude 
of  812  feet  above  sea-level,  crowned  by  a  tower,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  and  superb  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nore  and  part  of  the  great  central  plain 
of  the  county,  with  the  lofty  Mount  Brandon  in  the 
east  and  the  diversified  hills  of  Knocktopher  in  the 
west.  The  trees  on  the  lower  grounds  are  Urge  and 
lofty ;  and  even  those  on  the  billy  grounds  have  at- 


tained a  considerable  height.  The  surface  of  the 
demesne  is  constantly  and  most  picturesquely  diver- 
sified; it  is  rich  in  at  once  suddenness  of  transition, 
strength  of  feature,  excellence  of  grouping,  multitu- 
diuousness  of  close  scenes,  brilliance  of  vista-views, 
and  grandeur  of  river  landscape ;  and  its  drives  and 
walks — which  are  liberally  open  to  the  public — "lead 
to  those  points  where  the  beauties  of  the  demesne, 
the  scenery  of  the  valley,  or  the  windings  of  the 
deep  and  'stubborn'  Nore,  are  best  displayed." 
No  one,  however,  who  takes  merely  an  interior  view 
of  the  demesne,  can  form  a  fair  idea  of  cither  ita 
character  or  its  extent.  *'  To  see  Woodstock,  it  is 
necessary  to  drive  for  a  couple  of  miles  along  the 
new  road  from  Innistiogue  to  New  Ross;  and  from 
that  road,  or  from  the  adjacent  summits,  it  is  seen  in 
all  its  length,  in  all  its  breadth,  and  in  all  its  height, 
and  there  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  imposing 
of  all  our  country  residences."  M  There  are  few 
seats  in  Great  Britain."  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
"  so  richly  and  gracefully  endowed  by  nature,  or  so 
improved  by  science  and  taste,  as  that  of  Wood- 
stock. The  rarest  shrubs  of  various  foreign  lands  are 
skilfully  mingled  with  old  '  patrician  trees,'  that  have 
been  rooted  there  for  centuries,  while  the  *  plebeian 
underwood,'  that  fills  every  sequestered  nook,  seems 
•  in  place, '  in  the  midst  of  cultivation,  for  it  prevents 
the  eye  from  discovering  a  single  spot  of  nakedness. 
Into  the  broad  river  that  skirts  the  banks,  a  score  of 
tributary  streams  are  rushing ;  now  and  then  as  mini* 
ature  cataracts  down  lesser  precipices;  occasionally 
forming  a  placid  basin,  where  the  trout  may  be  seen 
basking  or  at  play ;  or  rippling  onwards,  through  or 
beneath  overhanging  boughs,  making  the  sweet  ai;d 
gentle  music,  that,  more  than  any  other  earthly 
sound,  cheers  and  calms  at  once.  Little  valleys  and 
small  hills,  undulating  slopes  and  rough  precipices, 
steps  formed  by  the  roots  of  aged  oaks,  rocks  shaped 
by  the  band  of  time  into  forms  grotesque,— such  ore 
a  few  of  the  varied  gifts  with  which  nature  has 
bountifully  enriched  Woodstock.  Art  has  been 
busy  among  tbem,  but  with  so  rare  a  skill,  that  it 
seems  to  have  laboured  always  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  nature.  On  two  or  three  of  the 
heights,  and  also  immediately  skirting  the  river, 
graceful  and  picturesque  cottages  have  been  erected; 
the  former  command  magnificent  views  of  the  distant 
mountains  and  the  adjacent  valleys,  while  from  the 
windows  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  the  salmon  leap- 
ing— literally — •  in  shoals.  The  gardens  that  adjoin 
the  house  are  happily  contrasted  with  the  natural 
luxuriance  of  the  ground;  the  beds  are  formal,  and 
of  artificial  character,  but  filled  to  abundance  with 
flowers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible 
for  either  the  |»en  or  pencil  to  render  justice  to 
this  fascinating  place."  Mrs.  Mary  Tighe,  the  well- 
known  authoress  of  Psyche,  spent  many  years  and 
composed  some  of  her  sweetest  poems  at  Wood- 
stock ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1810,  she  here  breathed  her 
hut.  A  mausoleum  of  Italian  statuary  marble,  exe- 
cuted by  Flaxman,  and  "representing  the  line  form 
of  the  deceased  reclining  on  a  couch,  in  the  tranquil 
sleep  of  death,  whilst  attending  angels  are  waiting 
her  resurrection,"  has  been  erected  to  her  memory. 

WOODSTOCK  (Thb),  a  rivulet  of  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Douce  mountain,  and  runs  about  7  miles  east- 
south-eastward  through  the  parishes  of  Calary,  Up- 
per Newcastle,  and  Lower  Newcastle,  to  the  Irish 
sea  at  the  Breaches, — the  only  outlet  for  drainage 
between  the  Three-Trouts'  Stream  at  Delgaov,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Leitrim  or  Vartrey  river  at  Wick- 
low. The  rivulet  waters  in  its  progress  the  de- 
mesnes of  Altadore,  Hermitage,  Glendarragh,  New- 
town-Mount- Kennedy,  and  Woodstock. 
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WOODSTOCK,  the  picturesque  demesne  of  Lord 
Robert  Tottenham,  in  the  parish  of  Lower  New- 
rustle,  barony  of  Newcastle,  1 >.  mile  east-north-east 
of  the  village  of  Newtown- Mount- Kennedy,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  The  mansion  crowns  a  beau- 
tiful knoll,  at  an  undulated  junction  of  hilly  grounds 
to  the  north  with  a  flat  tract  of  sea-board  to  the 
south-east ;  and  it  is  a  handsome  structure,  and,  in 
common  with  various  vantage-grounds  in  the  de- 
mesne, commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Irish 
sea,  over  a  foreground  of  woodlands,  which  conceal 
the  tame,  flat  features  of  the  immediate  shore.  The 
demesne,  though  quite  destitute  of  the  great  strength 
and  boldness  of  feature  which  characterize  numerous 
pleasure  grounds  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the 
county,  exhibits  much  diversity  of  surface,  possesses 
a  fine  blending  of  natural  attractions  with  artificial 
decorations,  and  includes  portions  of  two  highly  im- 
proved and  delightfully  picturesque  small  glens. 

WOODSTOCK,  an  old  castle  in  the  parish  of 
Churchtown,  barony  of  West  Narragh  and  Rheban, 
co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Barrow,  in  the  northern  environs  of  the 
town  of  Athy.  "  From  its  vicinity,  Woodstock- 
castle  has  partaken  of  nearlv  all  the  changes  that 
befell  Athy.  Standing  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Barrow,  it  was  designed  to  command  the  prin- 
cipal ford  on  this  part  of  the  river  in  conjunction 
with  Wbite's-castle,  situated  on  the  opposite  bank, 
a  little  lower  down,  the  ford  lying  between.  The 
time  this  castle  was  built  is  unknown.  Tradi- 
tion assigns  it  to  about  the  year  1290,  and  that  a 
descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  its  first 
master;  whilst  our  antiquaries,  with  more  reason, 
seem  inclined  to  attribute  the  erection  of  the  present 
structure  to  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  lord  of  Offaly,  and 
afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  Kildare,  who,  on  marry- 
ing Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  Anthony  O'Moore  of 
Leix,  received  in  dower  the  manors  of  Woodstock 
and  Rheban,  in  which  family  it  still  remains.  The 
plan  of  the  building  was  originally  a  regular  square ; 
111  aftertimes  an  addition  was  made  to  it  of  a  square 
tower,  joining  the  south  side,  and  built  in  unifor- 
mity with  the  front  facing  the  river.  The  walls  are 
of  great  thickness,  and,  considering  the  attacks  they 
have  been  exposed  to,  in  good  preservation.  The 
inullioncd  windows  are  much  admired,  and  were  ele- 
gantly executed.  In  viewing  the  interior  from  what 
can  be  collected  from  the  remains,  we  are  struck 
with  the  curious  arrangements  of  ancient  architec- 
ture. A  fine  arched  gateway  and  part  of  the  outer 
court  wall  yet  remain.  Some  short  time  since,  a 
•tone  was  discovered  in  the  ruins,  and  carefully  pre- 
served by  Holmes  Bigham,  Esq.,  the  present  occu- 
pier  of  the  adjoining  land ;  it  is  the  only  piece  of  sculp- 
tore  of  interest  that  has,  even  in  a  mutilated  state, 
survived,  from  the  barbarous  teste  of  disfiguring 
pleasure  grounds  and  grottoes  with  relics,  that  can 
be  only  useful  where  they  were  rendered  interesting 
by  time.  The  font  which  the  castle  commanded, 
and  from  which  Athy  derives  its  name,  was  called 
Athelehac,  or  anciently  Athlegar,  4  the  ford  towards 
the  west,'  also,  Ath-trodan,  or  'the  cattle  ford.' 
It  was  here  the  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  third 
century,  between  the  people  of  Minister  and  those 
of  Leix,  under  Laviseagh  Ccan  Mordha.  In  1642, 
the  Marquis  of  Orroond  took  Woodstock  from  the 
rebels ;  and  subsequently,  in  1647,  Owen  Roe  O'Neil 
surprised  it  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword;  his 
victory,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  for 
Lord  Inchiquin  compelled  him,  in  a  little  time  after, 
to  surrender  it  and  Athy.  The  lordship  of  Wood- 
stock and  Castlemitchell  was  set  by  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare to  Daniel  Hutcheson,  alderman,  for  ninety-nine 
years,  from  May  1st,  1637,  at  £100  the  first  forty- 


one  years,  yearly,  and  £200  a-year  during  the  rest 
of  the  lease,  with  6  fat  wethers  or  £3." 

WOODSTO  WN,  a  hamlet,  a  seat,  and  a  bay.  00 
the  east  coast  of  the  barony  of  Gualtier,  co.  Water- 
ford,  Munster.  The  hamlet  is  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmacomb,  \  a  mile  from  the  shore,  3  miles  north 
of  Dunmore.  and  5k  miles  south-east  of  Waterloo!. 
The  seat— the  handsome  marine  residence  of  Lord 
Care  w— is  situated  3  furlongs  north-east  of  the  ham- 
let, on  the  mutual  border  of  the  parishes  of  Kilma- 
comb and  Crookc.  The  bay  is  a  curving  indentation 
of  Waterford  Harbour,  making  a  long  sweep,  but  a 
small  average  projection,  between  Newtown  Head 
and  Creaden  Head,  in  the  parishes  of  Crooke,  Kil- 
macomb, KiU  St.  Nicholas,  and  Killea.  The  whole  of 
it  is  a  strand,  and  forms  the  southern  half  of  the  long 
strand  which  extends  southward  from  Cheek  Point. 
In  the  slightly  abutting  headland  of  Knockavelisn. 
at  the  south  end  of  the  bay,  and  adjoining  the  isth- 
mus of  Creaden,  are  several  large  caves,  some  apart- 
ments of  which  are  elegant  and  symmetrical. 

WOOLLEN-ORANGE,  or  Moll-Gbaxok.  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Gowran,  3  miles  north-north- 
west of  Thomastown,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leim-ter. 
Length,  southward,  24  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1|; 
area,  1,663  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches, — of  which  S3 
acres,  2  roods,  37  perches  lie  detached  a  little  to 
the  east,  and  20  acres,  12  perches  are  in  the  river 
Nore.  Pop.,  in  1831,  373;  in  1841,  328.  Houses 
50.  The  river  Nore  traces  the  whole  of  the  western 
boundary ;  and  the  road  from  Thomastown  to  Kil- 
kenny passes  across  the  south-east  wing,  and  coin- 
cides  with  a  long  stretch  of  the  eastern  boundary. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Burncuurch  [which  seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Tithe  composition,  £188.  In  1834,  all  the  inhabit- 
ants were  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school.  The  First  Report  ef 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  assigns 
jointly  to  Woollen-Grange  and  Blackrath-Grange, 
the  pop.  in  1831,  which  the  Census  and  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Revenues 
assign  wholly  to  Woollen-Grange. 

WOOL8T  AN,  or  Wolstan  (St.),  the  beautiful 
demesne  of  Richard  Cane,  Esq.,  in  the  parish  of 
Donaghcumpcr,  barony  of  South  Salt,  co.  Kildare, 
Leinster.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liffey,  about  a  mile  north-east  of  Celbridge.  "  A 
priory,"  says  Archdall,  *•  was  founded  here  in  the  year 
1 202^  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor,  by  Adam 
de  Hereford,  in  honour  of  St.  Wolstan,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  then  newly  canonized.  Richard  was  the 
first  prior  to  whom  de  Hereford  granted  the  lands 
on  the  river  Liffey,  and  the  church  of  Donagh- 
cumper.  At  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  it 
was  granted  to  Allen  of  Norfolk,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  in  the  year  1538,  and  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  in  whose  family  it  continued  to  the  year 
1752,  when,  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
it  was  told  and  purchased  by  Dr.  Robert  Clayton, 
bishop  of  Clogher,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to 
his  niece  Anne,  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bernard,  Bishop 
of  Killaloe.  The  present  house  was  buUt  by  one  of  the 
Aliens,  a  man  well-known  for  his  skill  in  architec- 
ture;  he  planned  the  noble  house  at  Sigginstown,  in 
this  county,  intended  for  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Stafford ;  considerable  alterations  and  additions  have 
been  made  by  the  Right  Reverend  owner,  and  St. 
Wolstans  is  now  an  elegant  edifice.  The  ancient 
priory  was  of  considerable  extent ;  but  now  there 
only  remain  two  towers  and  two  large  gatowjv* 
arched." 

WORM-DITCH,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  em- 
bankment,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Currin,  baron; 
of  Dartry,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.    They  exteud  4} 
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line  from  east  to  west,  principally 
margin  of  the  conntv  of  Monagban, 
near  the  boundary  with  the  county 


of  Cavan.  The  remains  are  conspicuously  exhibited 
in  both  the  Geological  and  the 
WYSES-POINT.  8e 


YAOOE.  Sec  Jago  (St.). 
YELLOWFURZE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Painestown,  barony  of  Lower  Dulcek,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  a  cross  road,  3}  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Slane,  and  44  east-north- east  of  Xavan. 
It  contains  a  neat  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  within 
a  mile  of  it  are  the  seats  of  Thurstlanstown-house, 
Beaupark,  Dollardstown  -  house,  Seneschalstown- 
house,  Hay's-bouse,  and  Grcenhills-hoiise.  Area  of 
the  village,  6  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  146;  in  1841, 
127.    Houses  23. 

YELLOW-RIVER  (Tire),  a  rivulet  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Gallen,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  rises  on 
the  north-west  margin  of  the  county,  and  in  the 
northern  district  of  the  parish  of  Killassar,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  450  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  it 
runs  about  6  miles  south-westward  and  north-west- 
ward, and  past  Church- village,  to  a  confluence  with 
the  Moy,  at  a  point  about  3  miles  below  Foxford. 

YELLOW-RIVER  (Tire),  a  rivulet  of  the  north- 
eastern district  of  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  rises  in 
•  morass  adjoining  the  north-west  side  of  the  hill  of 
Croghan,  at  a  point  3|  miles  north-north-west  of 
Philipstown ;  and  it  flows  8  miles  east-north-east- 
ward, through  the  baronies  of  Lower  Philipstown 
and  Warrenstown,  and  t)  miles  eastward  along  the 
boundary  with  the  county  of  Meath,  to  a  confluence 
with  the  river  Boyne,  at  a  point  2}  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Edenderry. 

YELLOW-RIVER  (Tm\  one  of  the  small  feed- 
ers of  Lough  Garadice,  in  the  barony  of  Carrigal- 
len,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught. 

YOUGHAL,  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Blackwater,  on  the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Cork  and  Waterford,  Munster.  See  article  on 
the  parish  of  YouoHAL. 

YOUGHAL,  a  bay  on  the  east  side  of  Lough 
Derg,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  projects  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Lough  at  a  point  east  by  north 
of  the  opposite  projection  of  ScarriflT  bay  ;  it  com- 
mences with  •  breadth  of  rather  more  than  a  mile, 
and  very  gradually  contracts  to  a  breadth  of  one- 
third  of  a  mile ;  it  penetrates  the  land  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  to  the  extent  of  2  mile* ;  it 
is  politically  distributed  among  the  parishes  of 
Monsea  and  Dromineer,  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Ormond,  and  the  parishes  of  Castletownarra  and 
Youghalarra,  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra  ;  and 
it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  fresh-water  bays  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  Shannon. 

YOUGHAL,  a  rivulet,  a  hamlet,  and  a  demesne, 
in  the  parish  of  Youghalarra,  barony  of  Owney 
and  Arra,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  The  rivulet 
rises  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet,  umong 
the  Arra  mountains,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Castletownarra,  and  pursues 
a  tumbling,  trotting,  and  merry  course  of  about 
5  miles  north-eastward  to  a  point  near  the  head  of 
aide  of  Youghal  bay.  The 


stands  on  the  rivulet  about  a  mile  above  its  embou- 
chure, and  4}  miles  west-north-west  of  Nenagh. 
The  demesne  adjoins  the  north  side  of  the  hamlet, 
and  extends  away  thence  along  part  of  the  bay. 

YOUGHAL,  or  St.  Marys  op  Yocohal,  a 
parish,  containing  the  borough  of  Youghal,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Imokilty,  and  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  southward,  4 
miles;  extreme  breadth.  3i ;  area,  4,830  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  11,327;  in  1841,  12,064.  Houses  1,627. 
The  surface  extends  along  the  Blackwater  and  its 
estuarial  expansion,  to  the  middle  of  the  west  side 
of  Youghal  bay  ;  it  exhibits  much  diversity  and 
great  aggregate  beauty  of  contour ;  it  boasts  a  ter- 
minating portion  of  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Blackwater,  in  good  keeping  with  the  prevailing  bril- 
liance of  the  central  and  the  lower  sections  of  that 
river's  valley ;  and  it  consists,  in  an  aggregate  view, 
of  excellent  land.  Youghal  bay,  though  extending 
southward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish  to  Ring 
Point  and  Cable  Island,  and  placing  the  whole  of  its 
length  upon  the  boundary-line  with  the  county  of 
Waterford,  cannot  be  advantageously  treated  apart 
from  the  parish  and  the  town.  The  inner  portion 
of  this  bay  constitutes  Youghal  harbour,  comprises 
strictly  the  small  estuary  of  the  Blackwater,  has 
nowhere  a  width  of  more  than  1 1  mile,  opens  be- 
tween East  Point  on  the  coast  of  co.  Waterford  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  town  of  Youghal  on 
the  coast  of  co.  Cork,  and  may  be  regarded  as  2} 
miles  in  length,  and  about  5  furlongs  in  mean 
breadth.  The  outer  portion  of  the  bay  extends 
southward  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  town 
to  Cable  Island,  measures  2}  miles  in  length,  is 
thoroughly  screened  along  all  the  west,  but  has  no 
immediate  screen  on  any  part  of  the  east,  makes  a 
curved  indentation  to  the  extent  of  a  little  upwards 
of  a  mile  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  west  shore,  and 
possesses  a  tolerablr  well-sheltered  anchoring-ground 
immediately  behind  Cable  Island.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  bay  is  alternately  sea  and  strand  under 
the  fluctuations  of  the  tide ;  and  some  interesting 
notices  of  this  strand,  of  the  adjoining  coast,  and  of 
their  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  were  written  in 
last  century  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  still  retain  much  of 
their  informational  value.  **  The  large  extended 
strand  of  Youghal,  as  far  as  the  lowest  ebbs  uncover 
it,  and  probably  much  farther,"  says  be,  "is  no  other 
than  a  common  turf  bog,  covered  over  with  sand 
and  pebbles  ;  from  whence  not  only  good  turf  is  dug 
every  season,  but  also  great  quantities  of  tinfber 
trees,  as  fir,  haxel,  fcc,  are  found.  Some  years  ago, 
a  skeleton  of  a  monstrous  animal  was  discovered 
in  this  strand ;  I  saw  one  of  the  shoulder  bones 
in  Youghal ;  it  is  3§  feet  long,  and  weighs  above 
100  weight.  The  remainder  of  the  skeleton,  and 
(as  I  am  informed)  another  of  the  same  kind,  lie 
still  buried  in  the  strand ;  but  I  could  hear  of  no- 
body that  knew  the  very  spot  they  were  buried  in. 
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When  they  were  first  discovered,  it  happened  to  be 
■  very  low  ebb ;  but  the  sea  soon  flowing  over  the 
place,  covered  it  up  with  sand  and  gravel,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  again  readily  found.  These  bones  lav 
in  a  turfy  soil,  not  far  from  the  surface ;  they  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  some  fish  of  the  cetaceous  kind; 
which  seems  the  more  probable  from  their  being  thick, 
short,  and  ponderous;  ami  not  to  an  elephant  or  land 
animal,  as  wa»  conjectured  by  those  who  discovered 
tbem.  About  18  years  ago,  this  strand  was  entirely 
divested  of  all  its'  sand  and  gravel .  and  being  left 
quite  bare  by  violent  high  winds,  great  quantities  of 
roots  of  various  trees  then  lay  exposed  to  view.  The 
sea  has  greatly  encroached  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  is  likely  to  gain  more  ground,  as  the  land  within 
the  strand  lies  low  and  flat.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Youghal,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  the 
foundation  of  a  mill  standing  on  a  rock,  which  shows 
that  the  ocean  has  greatly  exceeded  its  limits  on  this 
shore.  A  considerable  tract  of  ground  was  lately 
banked  in  by  a  vast  buttress  built  of  very  large 
stones,  at  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
whose  estate  it  is,  but  the  sea  being  very  tempestu- 
ous hereabouts,  especially  with  south-west  winds  in 
winter  time,  no  mound  that  art  can  form,  seems  to  be 
capable  of  resisting  its  fury.  Near  Ring  Point,  several 
large  horns  were  dug  up  in  this  strand  (which  belong- 
ed to  the  moose  deer)  by  Mr.  Hayman,  near  Youghal. 
This  strand,  to  the  land,  is  terminated  by  a  large 
extended  bog,  which  was  continued,  before  it  was 
encroached  upon  by  the  ocean,  a  great  way  beyond 
the  lowest  ebb.  Clay-castle,  on  this  strand,  is  a  very 
bold,  sudden  rising  ground,  or  rather  a  small  pro- 
montory, composed  of  a  loose  sandy  clay,  which  has 
also  been  encroached  upon  by  the  sea,  very  consider- 
ably, within  these  few  years.  This  hill  stands  about  a 
mile  south-west  from  the  town  of  Youghal,  and  affords 
a  very  entertaining  scene  to  the  curious  naturalist ; 
for  the  pieces  of  the  bank,  which  break  off*  and  are 
washed  down  by  the  sea,  are  by  degrees  petrified  into 
a  very  hard  firm  grit,  as  solid  as  any  stone.  This  grit, 
which  is  a  species  of  freestone,  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  fine  sand,  and  a  yellow  loam  or  clay,  tem- 

fered  by  the  sea  water  w  Inch  beats  against  the  hill, 
have  taken  up  several  pieces  half  clay,  half  stone, 
and  the  sand  adhering  thereto.  The  hill  seems  per- 
fectly dry,  nor  is  there  any  spring  in  which  this 
petrifying  quality  can  reside  ;  but  whatever  it  be,  it 
seems  to  exist  entirely  in  the  clay.  Wood  and 
several  other  things  daubed  over  with  this  clay, 
are  also  petrified  on  the  spot.  An  ingenious  gentle- 
man sent  me  an  account,  that  he  had  a  formed  stone 
resembling  a  petrified  mushroom,  which  was  found 
on  this  strand.  At  the  extreme  point  of  Ring,  which 
terminates  this  shore  to  the  south-west,  is  a  most 
extensive  point  of  view,  from  which  may  be  seen  a 
great  part  of  Youghal  bay,  and  the  coast  as  far  as  to 
Ardmore  Head,  in  the  county  of  Waterford  ;  as  also 
Bally  cotton  bay  and  island.' 

In  the  years  1796,  1797,  and  1801,  were  seen  from 
the  west  shores  of  Youghal  bay,  some  most  impos- 
ing specimens  of  the  fata  morgana;  and  a  lengthened 
account  of  the  phenomena,  which  appeared  in  the 
13th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  is 
abridged  as  follows  by  Mr.  Brewer :— "  The  first  of 
the*e  exhibitions  was  seen  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1 796,  at  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun 
shining  clearly.  There  appeared  on  a  hill  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Waterford,  a  walled  town,  with  well 
defined  houses,  a  round  tower,  and  spired  church  ; 
the  Waterford  hills  being  seen  distinctly  in  the 
background.  In  a  short  time,  the  spire  and  round 
tower  became  capped  with  domes,  and  another  tower 
became  a  broken  turret ;  all  the  bouse*  then  became 
ruins,  their  fragments  seeming  to  be  scattered  about; 


and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  the  whole  disappeared, 

the  hills  sinking  to  the  real  level  of  the  field.  On  the 
9th  of  March,  1797,  at  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
a  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  on  the  sea,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  town.  This  also  presented  a 
hill  supporting  a  walled  town;  on  one  side  were 
houses,  and  a  castle  in  ruins ;  in  the  middle  were 
two  broken  towers,  on  one  of  which  was  a  flag  fly- 
ing ;  and  between  tbem  and  the  castle  were  more 
houses  in  ruins ;  the  scene  was  terminated  to  the  south 
by  a  round  tower  and  wall*.  The  hill  was  of  a 
green  and  brown  colour  ;  the  buildings  were  purple 
and  brown  ;  and  the  whole  had  a  clear  and  brilliant 
appearance,  like  a  transparent  painting.  How  long  it 
continued  is  not  known.  The  most  beautiful  example 
of  these  splendid  exhibitions  of  nature,  described  as 
occurring  here,  was  seen  at  about  five  o'clock  on  a  fine 
morning  in  June  1801.  All  the  coast  opposite  the 
river  of  Youghal  on  the  Waterford  side,  being  covered 
with  a  dense  vapour,  presented  on  the  right,  next 
the  sea,  the  objects  of  an  alpine  region ;  in  the  back- 
ground were  snow-capped  mountains,  while  woods 
and  a  cultivated  country  appeared  in  front.  The 
snow  was  presently  seen  to  roll  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  into  the  subjacent  valleys,  and  dis- 
closed to  view  the  grey  specks  it  had  invested ; 
and  as  the  solar-rays  increased  in  power,  the  vapour 
disappeared  with  its  deceitful  prospect.  That  which 
covered  the  river  and  adjacent  country  to  the  left, 
exhibited  a  scene  entirely  different.  It  represented 
a  country  laid  out  in  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds,  in 
which  were  situated  three  gentlemen's  seats,  which 
were  well  defined,  and  even  appeared  in  detail,  with 
some  of  their  windows  open,  and  knockers  on  the 
doors.  Before  the  houses  were  clumps  of  fine  forest 
trees ;  behind  tbem  were  beautiful  shrubberies,  which 
were  succeeded  by  forests  of  pines,  and  the  view 
was  closed  by  distant  mountains.  In  about  half-an- 
hour,  two  of  the  houses  vanished,  the  clumps  in 
front  also  disappearing,  and  a  tine  oak  sprung  up . 
which,  upon  the  refraction  of  the  vapour  by  the 
augmenting  activity  of  the  sun,  was  the  last  to 
fade  away  of  all  the  constituents  of  this  aerial 
picture." 

Youghal  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Cloy  tie.  Tithe  composition, 
£521  3s.  3d.  Gross  income,  £536  17s.  7d.  ;  nett, 
£469  9s.  3jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incum- 
bent holds  also  the  benefice  of  Clotimult,  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne,  but  is  resident  in  Youghal.  Each  of  two 
curates  receives  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7td.  The  par- 
ochial church  was  built  about  the  year  1460,  by  the 
then  Earl  of  Desmond.  Sittings  1,700;  attendance, 
about  700.  The  cbapel-of-ease  was  built  in  1821. 
at  the  cost  of  £1,228  10s.  7  v] of  which  £830  15s. 
4d.  was  a  gift  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
£02  6s.  I  i<!.  was  a  donation  from  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, and  the  remainder  was  raised  by  private 
subscription,  and  the  sale  of  pews.  Sittings  200; 
attendance,  about  80.  The  Independent  meeting- 
house is  attended  by  from  50  to  100 ;  the  Friends* 
meeting-house,  by  from  30  to  40 ;  the  Weslevan 
meeting-house,  by  about  150;  and  the  Primitive 
Weslevan  meeting-house,  by  about  50.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  6.00U ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Clonpriest.    In  1834,  the 

K'shioners  consisted  of  1,810  Churchmen,  100 
testant  dissenters,  and  9,670  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  19  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  910  boys  ami 
875  girls.  Two  of  the  schools  were  boarding  and 
daily  schools  for  young  ladies ;  one  was  a  boarding 
and  daily  school  for  boys;  two  were  classical  schools 
one  was  the  Devonshire  endowed  school,  attended 
by  18  boys;  one  was  the  male  and  female  general 
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free  school,  supported  by  subscriptions  and  collec- 
tions, to  the  amount  of  £25  a-year  to  each  of  two 
teachers,  and  attended  by  92  boys  and  56  girls; 
one  was  the  Youghal  united  school,  managed  by  a 
committee,  yielding  salaries  to  a  master  and  a  mis- 
tress of  respectively  £35  and  £20,  and  attended  by 
56  boys  and  23  girls ;  one  was  the  National  school, 
salaried  with  £30  a-year  from  the  Board,  aided  for 
contingencies  with  collections  at  the  door  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  attended  by  527  boys  ; 
one  was  the  Convent  school,  conducted  gratuitously, 
and  attended  by  600  girls ;  and  one  was  the  infant 
school,  supported  by  private  contributions,  and  at- 
tended by  36  boys  and  44  girls. 

YOUGHAL, 

a  post  and  market  town,  a  sea- port,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  practical  capital  of  the  south-east- 
ern district  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  the  parish  of 
Youghal,  barony  of  Imokilly;  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  Youghal  Harbour,  or  the  estuary  of  the 
Blackwater,  and  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Water- 
ford,  8ft  miles  east  by  north  of  Castle- Martyr,  10ft 
south-south-east  of  Tallow,  12  south  of  Cappoquin, 
12}  south  by  east  of  Lismore,  13  east  of  Middleton, 
13ft  south-west  by  south  of  Dungarvan,  23k  east  of 
Cork,  35ft  south-west  of  Waterford,  and  1 12ft  south- 
west by  south  of  Dublin. 

Environs.]  —  The  estuary  of  the  Blackwater, 
usually  called  Youghal  Harbour,  and  sometimes 
Youghal  bay,  commences  about  3  miles  above  the 
town,  extends  1 1  mile  southward,  with  a  mean  width 
of  between  2  and  3  furlongs,  descends  thence  south- 
eastward to  the  town  with  a  mean  width  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  sweeps  past  the  town  in  the 
direction  of  south  by  east,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
about  }  a  mile,  and,  at  5  furlongs  below  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  town,  suddenly  expands  into  an  open 
outer  bay,  3]  miles  in  length,  7  miles  in  terminating 
width,  and  screened  on  the  Waterford  side  by  Ard- 
more  Head,  and  on  the  Cork  side  by  Cable  Island 
and  King  Point.    The  shores  of  the  outer  bay,  in  a 
general  view,  are  boldly  featured,  exhibit  picturesque 
outlines,  and  blend  with  the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
roast -line  of  the  province  ;  and  the  shores  of  the  { 
estuary  or  harbour,  though  broken,  tumulated,  and 
otherwise  much  diversified,  rise,  for  the  most  part, 
•o  speedily  up  from  the  water's  edge  into  hill  or  up- 
land, as  to  render  the  basin  enclosed  by  them  a  sort 
of  large  water-filled  dell,  close  in  its  interior  scenes, 
and  very  limited  in  its  low-ground  prospert.  Yet 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  north  command  a  noble 
view  of  the  town  and  most  of  the  estuary  ;  the 
rising  grounds  to  the  east  command  a  charming  front 
view  of  the  town  and  its  immediate  environs;  and 
the  sweep  of  shore  round  the  west  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary,  forms  a  delightful  promenade  for  the 
townspeople,  and  commands  refreshing  prospects  of 
the  sea  and  coast.    "  On  passing  Garry  duff,  and  in 
descending  to  the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Fraser,  '*  we  obtain  an  extensive  view  of 
the  bay,  coast,  town  of  Youghal,  and  country  around 
it."—"  1  was  greatly  pleased, "savs  Mr.  Inglis,  "  with 
the  first  distant  view  of  Youghal,  across  the  bay, 
situated  under  a  jutting,  wooded  hill,  and  appearing 
to  stand  partly  in  the  water  ;  with  the  gap  beyond, 
through  which  the  broad  Atlantic  is  seen.   ■  *  I 
scarcely  know  anywhere  a  finer  promenade  than  the 
Cork  road,  just  on  leaving  the  town,  with  the  sea 
directly  below  the  parapet,  and  commanding  view* 
of  the  strikingly-beautiful  entrance  to  the  bay,  and 
of  the  wide  ocean  beyond." — "  The  vicinity  of 
Youghal,"  remarks  Mr.  Fraser  again,  "  is  highly  in- 
teresting, particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Black- 


water.  One  and  a  half  mile  above  the  town  is  the 
wooden  bridge,  the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  yet 
erected  in  Ireland.  A  little  beyond  the  wooden 
bridge,  on  the  road  leading  to  Tallow,  the  river 
Touro  is  crossed.  This  river,  which  is  one  of  the 
Black  water's  tributaries,  runs  through  the  valley 
lying  to  the  north  of  Youghal,  and  is  navigable  for 
barges  for  a  short  distance.  Two  miles  above 
Youghal,  the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater  assumes 
the  river  character,  and  which  character  it  strongly 
maintains  upwards,  as  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the 
tide  water,  and  thence  to  its  source.  The  breadth 
of  the  river,  the  height  of  its  banks,  which  are  either 
covered  with  wood  or  adorned  with  demesne  and 
cultivated  lands,  and  the  depth  and  romantic  char- 
acter of  its  lateral  glens,  enlivened  by  their  little 
streams,  all  combine  to  render  the  embouchure  of 
the  Blackwater  very  attractive." 

Interior  of  the  Town.]— The  town  forms  a  sort  of 
oblong,  and  extends  south-south-eastward  between 
the  west  margin  of  the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater, 
and  the  east  base  of  a  long  and  steep  hill.  The  road 
from  Waterford  and  Tallow  enters  it  close  by  the 
estuary  on  the  north ;  the  new  road  to  Cork  leaves 
it  close  by  the  estuary  on  the  south  ;  the  old  road 
to  Cork  goes  off  at  right  angles  from  a  point  about 
150  yards  south  of  its  northern  extremity  ;  and  a 
country  road,  leading  up  by  what  is  called  Windmill 
Lane,  goes  off  from  a  point  900  yards  south  of  the 
preceding,  and  makes  a  parallel  ascent  with  it  up  the 
overhanging  hill.    The  chief  communications  with 
the  town  are  by  the  Waterford  and  the  new  Cork 
roads  at  the  ends ;  and  the  secondary  communications 
are  by  the  old  Cork  road  over  the  hill  to  the  west, 
and  by  a  ferry  across  the  harbour  to  a  peninsular 
projection  on  the  east.    The  principal  street  is 
nearly  straight,  ai  d  about  J  of  a  statute  mile  in 
length,  and  extends  south-south-eastward  at  the 
distance  of  from  50  to  220  yards  from  the  shore, — 
the  variations  in  the  distance  being  occasioned  solely 
by  sinuosities  and  other  irregularities  in  the  shore- 
line.   Another  street  extends  740  yards,  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  central  and  southern  oarts  of  the  princi- 
pal one,  at  the  mean  distance  or  about  90  yards  to 
the  east ;  but,  in  three  distinct  stretches,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  300  yards,  it  is  immediately 
washed  on  one  side  by  the  estuary,  so  as  to  be  there- 
rather  a  terrace  than  a  street.    Two  principal  cross 
streets,  each  about  320  yards  in  length,  cross  the 
preceding  streets  at  right  angles,  and  extend  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  quite  from  side  to  side  of  the 
town,  or  from  the  margin  of  the  estuary  up  to  the 
slopes  of  the  hill.    Several  minor  streets,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  lanes,  also  extend  from  east  to 
west,  either  connecting  the  two  principal  streets,  or 
making  ascents  upon  the  hill ;  and  two  rather  large 
suburbs,  of  strictly  cabin  character,  overlook  and 
wing  the  old  road  to  Cork,  and  the  road  leading  up  to 
Windmill  Lane.    Vestiges  of  the  old  town  walls  en- 
close the  central  district  of  the  town,  and  an  adjacent 
portion  of  the  hill  slopes;  and  these  jointly  extend  600 
yards  from  north  to  south,  and  about  550  from  west 
to  east.    An  old  and  unique  structure,  called  the 
Clock -gate,  and  consisting  of  a  wide  archway,  a 
broad  square  tower  of  four  stories,  and  a  small, 
squat,  terminating  clock-lanthern.  occupies  a  conspi- 
cuous site  in  the  thoroughfare  of  the  principal  street, 
and  divides  the  town  into  two  sections,  north  and 
south.    "  Youghal,"  said  Dr.  Smith— in  a  descrip- 
tion written  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  still  in  a 
great  measure  correct  —  "consists  mostly  of  one 
street,  intermixed  with  new  and  old  houses.  This 
street,  towards  the  south  end,  is  crossed  by  an  high 
square  tower,  called  the  Clock-gate,  from  one  being 
underneath,  and  a  clock  placed  thereon ;  so  that  it 
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is  divided  into  upper  and  lower.  The  upper,  which 
»s  the  greater  part,  extends  north,  and  the  base  town 
(as  Camden  calls  it)  to  the  south.  The  whole  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
with  a  tolerable  good  harbour  before  it.  The  walls 
on  the  west  side  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
town  ranged  along  the  hill ;  they  are  flanked  with 
some  old  towers,  which,  with  the  wall,  were  weak 
and  ruinous,  till  lately  repaired,  as  were  also  the 
gates.  On  the  side  of  the  hill,  beneath  the  town 
wall,  arc  a  range  of  pleasant  gardens,  that  consider- 
ably add  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  which  the 
town  makes  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river." 
"  Youghal,"  said  Mr.  Inglis  in  1834,  ««  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being,  what  it  is,  an  old  town.  The 
houses,  however  good,  have  an  old  look  about  them. 
There  arc  exceptions  of  course ;  for  every  town, 
however  old,  has  its  modern  quarters ;  but  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  town  is  antiquity.  In  the  chief 
street,  we  see  an  old  grey  tower — one  of  the  ancient 
defences  of  the  town.  Mounting  towards  the  hill, 
one  stumbles  upon  massive  fragments  of  the  old  wall , 
and  here  and  there  houses  arc  seen  in  a  ruined  state, 
betokening,  I  fear,  not  antiquity  only,  bat  decay  also. 
From  many  points  one  catches  a  fine  view  over  the 
bay,  the  town,  and  the  surrounding  country ;  amongst 
others,  from  the  pleasure-grounds  attached  to  a  build- 


ing called  the  College,  and  also  from  a  garden  conti- 
guous to  it.  The  college,  although  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  in  a  sadly  neglected 
condition  ;  but  I  believe  his  grace's  title  is  disputed, 
which  partly  accounts  for  this.  The  suburbs  of 
Youghal  are  large  and  bad;  they  extend  in  every 
direction  up  the  hill,  behind  the  old  town  wall,  and 
contain  many  very  miserable  cabins."  A  consider- 
able improvement  upon  the  town  has  recently  been 
effected,  in  the  re-edification  of  several  old  and  tot- 
tering buildings,  the  erection  of  a  good  inn,  the  build- 
ing of  one  or  two  good  public  edifices,  the  introduc- 
tion of  gas,  the  regular  cleansing  and  paving  of  the 
streets,  and  several  other  beneficial  changes. 

77»*  Parish-Church.] — The  church  of  Youghal, 
situated  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town,  and 
usually  called  the  Collegiate  church,  displays,  in  its 
modern  alterations  and  its  present  features,  an  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  parts  and  tastes,  but  was,  in  its 
original  condition,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  all 
Ireland  of  that  beautiful  variety  of  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture which  is  now  technically  known  as  the  de- 
corated English  style.  The  pile  was  cruciform,  and 
consisted  of  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  with  a 
large  square  tower  attached  to  its  north  side.  The 
nave  is  used  as  the  present  parish-church,  and  is  the 
only  part  of  the  structure  in  good  preservation  ;  it 
is  adorned  with  side  aisles,  formed  by  six  pointed 
arches  resting  on  massive  piers;  it  measures  135 
feet  in  length,  and  66  in  width;  and,  but  for  the 
monstrous  disfigurement  resulting  from  modern  res- 
torations and  '  improvements,'  it  might  possess  a 
highly  imposing  character.  The  chancel  measures 
'29  feet  in  width ;  but  is  unroofed  and  in  ruins.  The 
large  eastern  window  of  this  portion  of  the  pile  was 
originally  the  finest  feature  of  the  whole  edifice; 
and  though  now  '  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions,' 
and  partially  built  up  from  below,  it  still  exhibits 
its  original  symmetrical  outline,  and  possesses  enough 
of  ornament  to  challenge  admiration.  It  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  each  displaying  two  slender 
mullions,  surmounted  by  open  tracery,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  trefoil  ornament.  "  These  compartments 
become  one  by  the  outride  line  of  their  arches  uniting 
in  a  common  point  over  the  double  massive  raullion, 
which  is  thus  made  a  centre;  and  this  diamond- 
shaped  space  is  occupied  bva  St.  Catherine's  wheel." 
The  transept*  arc  now  used  principally  M 


effigies  of  hi*  two 


but,  though  possessing  some  noble  monument'  md 
interesting  associations,  tbey  arc  utterly  neglect*!, 
and  seem  fast  hastening  to  decay.     The  soutlwn 
transept  was  originally  a  chantry ;  but,  in  1606,  »** 
purchased  from  the  corporation  of  the  town  by  tat 
Earl  of  Cork,  and  repaired  and  fitted  up  as  a  toiu'u- 
house  for  himself  and  his  family.    A  gorgeous  mon- 
ument  was  erected  here  by  the  Earl  himself,  » load- 
ed with  effigies  and  escutcheons,  and  so  amply  illus- 
trated by  explicit  and  copious  inscriptions,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  series  of  heraldic  and  genealogical  memoir  -. 
Its  architectural  parts  are  composed  chiefly  of  roa 
ble,  and  its  figures  of  alabaster.    The  Earl  hiroxM 
forms  the  principal  figure,  and  is  represented  in  ar- 
mour, lying  on  his  left  side,  supporting  his  head 
with  his  left  hand;  nine  of  his  children  are 
below ;  at  his  head  and  feet  art 
wives,  both  in  the  attitude  of  prayer;  and  in  the 
upper  part  is  the  figure  of  his  mother,  Joan  BUvsK, 
lying  on  her  left  side,  her  arm  leaning  on  a  bible. 
The  taste  in  which  the  monument  is  executed  ii 
Kul, — displaying  a  redundancy  of  decoration,  and 
borrowing  the  silly  aids  of  gilding  and  gaudy  punt- 
ing; but  it  may  be  pronounced  the  fault,  leu  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork  as  an  individual,  than  of  the  age  a 
which  he  flourished.    A  curious  epitaph,  now  partly 
hidden  by  a  wall,  appears  in  the  south  transept,  i> 
of  older  date  than  that  at  which  the  place  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  teems  designed  for 
Sir  Edward  Villicrs,  Lord- president  of  Munster,  who 
died  in  1626.    Many  monumental  stones  of  consid- 
erable antiquity  exist  in  the  flooring  of  the  north 
transept  and  the  nave  ;  several  of  these  are  enriched 
with  ornamented  crosses ;  and  two  or  more  appear 
to  have  originally  hod  recumbent  ctfigies.    Soioe  re- 
mains of  ancient  monuments  occur  also  among  tbe 
ruins  of  the  chancel.    The  tower  attached  to  the 
north  side  of  the  church  is  about  50  feet  in  height, 
and  *eems  to  have  been  erected  originally  for  defence, 
but  was  afterwards  transmuted  to  the  character  of  a 
belfry. — "  The  collegiate  church  of  Youghal  un- 
founded in  1464,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Devoid. 
This  foundation  was  afterwards  continued  by  hit  m  « 
James,  in  1472.  and  subsequently  by  his  brother 
Maurice,  in  14D6.    The  church  is  of  prior  date,  but 
was  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
soon  after  the  erection  of  the  college,  and  repaired 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Earl  of  Cork.    The  commu- 
nity of  the  college  consisted  at  first  of  a  warde  '. 
eight  fellows,  and  eight  singing  men,  who  bad  » 
common  table,  together  with  other  necessaries,  awl 
a  yearly  stipend  allowed  to  them, — the  whole  Co  t- 
tion  being  originally  worth  £600  per  annum.  It 
was  endowed  with  several  vicarages  and  parwnare* 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork.    The  foun- 
dation charter  and  the  several  appropriations  were 
confirmed  at  various  periods  by  the  bishops  of  Cloy'*. 
Pope  Julius,  Pope  Paul,  and  other  pontiffs.  »'»» 
church  enjoyed  its  revenues  and  privileges  for  some 
time  after  the  Reformation ;  for  in  the  year  1587. 
Witherbead  was  collated  to  the  wardenship  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne.    lie  was  succeed- 
ed by  Nat  h.  Baxter,  who,  finding  bis  tenure  preca- 
rious, and  that  this  was  likely  to  share  the  fate  ^ 
other  monastic  institutions,  privately  authoring 
Godfrey  Annitage,  Edmund  Harris,  and  William 
Parker,  to  dispose  of  the  college  revenues,  whu  ac- 
cordingly demised  them  and  the  college  house  to  Sir 
Thomas  Norris.  then  Lord  -  president  of  Munster. 
Dr.  Meredith  Hanmer.  the  author  of  the  Cbronielr 
of  Ireland,  succeeded  Baxter  in  the  warden*!)!1, 
and  renewed  the  lease  made  by  hi*  predecessor,  b 
demising  the  college  revenues,  &c,  to  \VilharnJ«**- 
in  trust  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  reserving,  honor', 
the  parsonage  of  Carrigaline  and  the  rectory  ol  *s> 
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low.  About  the  year  1602,  Sir  George  Carew  toot 
the  college  for  the  purpose  of  residing  hi  it,  and  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  college  and  revenues  from 
James  I.  He  afterwards  sold  his  estate  in  it  to 
Richard  Boyle,  who  purchased  Jones's  interest  when 
he  purchased  the  Raleigh  estate.  Sir  James  Ful- 
lerton,  having  obtained  a  patent  for  concealed  church 
lands,  laid  claim  to  the  property  of  this  college.  His 
title,  or  pretended  title,  was  also  purchased  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  who  contrived  to  obtain  possession  until 
the  year  1634,  when  Sir  William  Reeves,  the  then  At- 
torney-general, exhibited  charges  against  him  with 
respect  to  the  mode  in  which  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  college ;  all  these,  together  with  other  charges 
of  rapacity  brought  against  him  by  Strafford,  the 
Earl  says  he  satisfactorily  answered.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  was  fined  £15,000  by  the  award  of  Straf- 
ford, who  prevailed  upon  him  to  refer  the  matter  to 
his  decision."  Some  domestic  parts  of  the  building* 
belonging  to  the  collegiate  establishment  were  re- 
paired and  altered  into  a  private  dwelling-bouse  for 
the  use  of  a  succession  of  proprietors;  and,  under 
the  tide  of  8ir  Walter  Raleigh's  House,  they  will 
form  the  topic  of  a  subsequent  section  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Ancient  Monasteries.] — An  abbey  for  Dominican 
friars  was  founded  at  Youghal,  about  the  year  1268, 
by  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  surnamed  the  Ape.*  The 
mortal  remains  of  the  founder  were  buried  in  the 
church  either  in  1296  or  1296;  and  general  chapters 
of  the  Dominican  order  in  Ireland  were  held  here  in 
1281  and  1304.  The  ruins  of  tb«  church  still  exist 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  but  tbey  possess 
little  architectural  interest,  and  consist  principally 
of  a  window-pierced  gable,  and  some  adjoining  pieces 
of  vide- wall.  The  grounds  immediately  around  them 
are  now  a  popular  burial-place,  kept  with  great  neat- 
ness, and  so  thickly  planted  with  trees,  that  an  ex- 
terior view  of  the  ruins  embraces  only  their  summit, 
and  cannot  be  obtained  except  from  the  higher  slopes 
of  the  overhanging  hill. —  A  monastery  for  Francis- 
cans was  founded  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town, 
in  1224,  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who  wa*  twice  Lord- 
justice  of  Ireland ;  it  was  the  earliest  foundation  for 
Franciscans  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  several  provincial  chapters  of  the  order; 
and  it  was  completed  by  Thomas,  the  second  son  of 
the  founder,  and  became  the  burial-place  of  several 
noblemen  of  the  house  of  Desmond.  No  vestiges  of 
the  buildings  now  exist.  The  founding  of  this  mon- 
astery is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  following  romantic  circumstance : — "  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  was  about  to  erect  a  castle  on  this  site, 
and  the  workmen,  who  were  employed  in  digging 
the  foundation,  begged,  on  the  eve  of  some  festival, 
a  piece  of  money,  to  be  spent  in  drinking  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  new  undertaking.  He  directed  his  eldest 
son  to  grant  their  request ;  but  the  son,  instead  of 
so  doing,  abused  the  workmen.  Maurice,  says  this 
idle  tradition,  was  so  greatly  concerned  or  disheart- 
ened by  such  an  impediment  to  the  good  wishes  of 
the  workpeople,  that  he  altered  his  design,  and 
founded  a  monastery  where  he  had  intended  to  erect 
a  castle." 

Other  Public  Building*.]— The  Chapel-of-Ease 


•  Till*  u.-Iy  ami  ridiculou*  soubriquet  I*  Mid  to  have  arisen 
from  u  n •Miami,  incident  which  occurred  to  lit  i|f«:rnld  in  hi* 
infancy.  "  When  lie  wa*  about  9  month*  old,  an  ape,  which 
was  kept  in  hi*  father'*  family,  took  him  from  Uie  cradle,  and 
iL»cfii<iml  with  liim  to  th«  top  of  the  castle,  r>r,  aeon-ding  t-. 
wome  tradition*,  of  the  priory,  of  Tralec,  and,  after  plnyinr 
with  htm  there  for  Home  time,  tafely  descended,  and  restored 
hlin  to  the  cradle.  The  Fitzgerald*  of  tin-  house  of  I.  nutter, 
a*  principal  aud  immediate  descendants  of  thi*  Thomas  the 
Ape,  bear  monkeys  for  their  supporters  and  crv»t,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  hi*  preservation." 
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stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town ;  aud 
is  a  rather  neat  looking  structure,  in  a  style  of  bas. 
tard  Gothic.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  larKe 
and  elegant  edifice,  with  a  handsome  spire.  The 
chapels  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  do  not  present 
any  remarkable  feature.  The  convent  of  Presenta- 
tion nuns  stands  adjacent  to  the  chapel-of-ease,  and 
is  a  modern  plain  structure,  of  considerable  size,  and 
free  from  architectural  pretension.  The  grounds  on 
which  the  convent  and  the  chapel-of-ease  stand  were 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Franciscan  monastery  and 
its  accompanying  cemetery ;  and  when  the  excava- 
tions were  made  for  founding  the  chapel-of-ease,  two 
stone  coffins  and  a  vast  quantity  of  human  bones 
were  discovered — The  wooden  bridge  of  Youghal 
was  commenced  in  1829,  and  completed  in  1882.  It 
measures  1,875  feet  in  length,  and  has  in  connection 
with  it  a  causeway  of  1 ,732  feet, — the  two  constitut- 
ing a  viaduct  of  the  great  length  of  3,607  feet.  The 
bridge  itself  is  composed  of  47  bays,  and  has  a  breadth 
of  22  feet,  and  a  height  above  high  water  of  10  feet. 
Its  architect  was  Mr.  Nimmo ;  the  resident  engineer, 
who  superintended  its  erection,  was  J.  E.  Jones, 
Esq. ;  and  the  cost  of  constructing  it  was  between 
£17,000  and  £18,000.  This  great  structure  con- 
nects Youghal  with  the  large  peninsular  district  east 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater,  and  presents  a 
short  and  easy  path  of  communication  with  the  town 
of  Dungarvan.  Previous  to  its  erection,  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  great  and  rich  barony  of  Imokilly 
could  communicate  with  the  county  of  Waterford 
only  by  a  dangerous  ferry  of  nearly  half  a-inile  in 
front  of  the  town  of  Youghal.  or  by  an  enormously 
circuitous  route  of  16  miles  of  detour  by  the  bridge 
of  Lismore, — a  route  which,  for  the  sake  of  touch- 
ing the  towns  of  Tallow,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquiu, 

is  still  pursued  by  the  Cork  and  Waterford  mail  

The  remains  of  the  town  walls,  already  incidentally 
noticed,  chiefly  exist  as  boundary-lines  to  the  gar- 
dens of  some  houses  of  a  superior  description  along 
the  face  of  the  hill,  or  western  margin  of  the  town. 
An  evidence,  long  and  often  adduced,  of  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  around  Youghal,  is  that,  in  these 
gardens,  the  myrtle  grows  with  great  luxurianre, 
and  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  20  feet.  "  On 
digging  close  to  the  town-walls  5  or  8  years  ago," 
writes  Mr.  crotton  i  roller,  lour  curious  pieces  ol 
stamped  pewter  were  turned  up,  which  appear  to 
have  been  used  as  coins,  or  promissory  counters,  but 
are  without  any  inscription  or  mark  that  might  de- 
termine their  history  and  use.  Two  of  these  pieces 
were  of  a  triangular,  and  two  of  a  circular  shape,  the 
largest  of  the  latter  about  the  size  of  an  old  half- 
crown,  the  other  nearly  that  of  a  shilling,  and  the 
triangular  bits  seemed  to  be  two  quarters  of  a  large 
circular  one.  With  them  was  also  found  a  very 
small  base  metal  coin,  of  that  kind  technically  named 
by  collectors  black,  or  maille  money.  On  the  ob- 
verse it  has,  in  an  oval,  a  full-faced  head,  with  n 
mitre,  and  the  inscription  .•  Patricius  ;*  the  reverse 
has  the  common  cro*«,  with  a  single  pellet  in  each 
quarter,  something  like  those  found  on  most  of  the 
coins  of  our  Edwards  and  Henrys,  and  some  legend, 
probably  the  moneyer's  name,  which  I  am  unable  to 
decipher.  This  coin  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
called  Turney's,  a  corruption  of  the  word  Tournoi*. 
from  being  struck  at  Tour-  in  France,  which  circu- 
lated generally  in  Ireland,  until  forbidden  by  Edward 
III.,  in  1338.  Many  monkish  remains  have  been  occa- 
sionally found  at  Youghal.  I  remember  seeing  ninongat 
others  a  hollow  bronze  cross,  about  7  inches  in  lengi  h, 
which  opened,  and  was  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments or  chambers,  for  the  deposition  of  relics." — A 
dilapidated  circular  tower  stands  near  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originally  stood 
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attached  to  an  ancient  nunnery,  but  was  afterwards 
used  as  a  harbour  lighthouse.— An  infantry  barrack 
is  situated  in  the  north-west  outskirts  of  the  town, 
near  the  old  road  to  Cork.  The  other  public  build- 
ings are  a  fever  hospital,  a  town-house,  an  assembly- 
bouse,  a  custom-house,  a  prison,  several  alms-houses, 
a  lying-in  hospital,  numerous  schools,  two  good  inns, 
and  various  municipal  offices  and  markets. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh'$  House.]—  The  dwelling  in 
which  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  resided  at 
Yougbal  is  still  in  a  state  of  good  preservation ;  it 
immediately  adjoins  the  parish-church  and  a  portion 
of  the  old  town  walls  ;  and  it  often  popularly  shares, 
or  rather  disputes,  with  the  church  the  name  of  the 
College.  Either  itself  or  a  building  which  preceded 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
warden,  the  fellows,  and  the  other  officiates  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Youghal ;  but  the  present  struc- 
ture exhibits,  in  the  aggregate,  the  ordinary  style  of 
the  old  English  manor-house  of  the  time  of  Elisa- 
beth and  James  I. ;  it  was  repaired,  in  1602,  by  Sir 


'  Himself*  as  skilful  in  that  art  as  any." 

Here,  too,  doubtless,  were  composed  some  of  I 
exquisite  works  which  must  have  been  the  produce 
of  ease  and  quiet,  and  have  preserved  the  name  of 
Raleigh  for  the  honour  of  posterity.  He  is  conspi- 
cuous in  history  as  *  the  noble  and  valorous  knight,' 
— a  man  of  astonishing  energy,  who  combined  almost 
every  variety  of  talent ;  whose  acquirement*  is  sci- 
ence'were  marvellous ;  whose  heroic  courage  and  in- 


George  Carew,  Lord  -  president  of  .Minister,— and 
again,   very  thoroughly  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense a  few  years  later,  by  Sir  Richard  Boyle, 
afterward*  Earl  of  Cork;  it  had  previously  been 
reduced  almost  to  destruction  in  the  course  of  the 
Desmond  rebellion;  and  it  has  unfortunately  un- 
dergone various  modern  change-*,  misnamed  improve- 
ments, yet  is  carefully  preserved  by  its  present  oc- 
cupant as  much  as  possible  in  a  condition  to  call 
up  the  memory  and  suggest  associations  of  the 
great  Sir  Walter.    It  was  used  as  a  residence  suc- 
cessively by  Sir  Richard  Norris  and  Sir  George 
Carew,  Lord-president*  of  Munster, — by  Sir  Richard 
Boyle,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cork, — and  by  occasion- 
ally its  modern  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire; 
and  it  ha*,  for  some  time  past,  been  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Colonel  Faunt.    Its  walls  are  nearly  5  feet  in 
thickness;  its  interior  retains  the  original 
nient,  and  is  everywhere  wainscotted  with  Irish 
in  excellent  preservation ;  its  pannels,  in  some  of  the 
rooms,  are  richly  carved,  and,  in  one  apartment, 
are  as  black  as  ebony ;  its  drawing-room  chimney- 
piece,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  consisting 
also  of  Irish  oak,  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  elabo- 
rate workmanship,  and  displays  a  variety  of  grotesque 
emblems  and  figures  ,  and  its  roof,  likewise  of  Irish 
oak,  has  remained  untouched  by  man,  and  almost 
undamaged  by  time ;  but  unhappily,  the  whole  of  its 
interior,  excepting  the  principal  apartment,  has,  by 
the  bad  taste  of  former  proprietors,  been  defaced  by 
a  coating  of  green  paint.    At  a  somewhat  recent 
disturbing  of  some  of  the  pannelling  of  one  of  the 
rooms,  several  books  which  had  belonged  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  were  fotuid.    In  the  villa-grounds 
attached  to  the  residence  nourish  many  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  myrtles,  some  fine  specimens  of  the  arbutus 
unedo  or  strawberry  tree,  and  several  other  delicate 
shrubs  in  more  luxuriant  condition  than  plants  of 
their  species  usually  display  in  the  gardens  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  in  compliment  to  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  first  of  these  classes,  the  modern  name  has  been 
given  to  the  place  of  Myrtle-grove.    In  the  garden  is 
a  group  of  four  aged  yew  trees,  alleged  by  tradition 
to  have  been  planted  by  Raleigh,  and  their  tops  so 
matted  into  one  another  as  to  form  a  sort  of  huge 
bower.    "In  this  spot,  beyond  question,"  remark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  has  often  been  read  portions 
of  the  Fairy  Queen,  long  before  the  world  became 
familiar  with  the  divine  conception, — 

*  At  wliuec  •iqmmcli  tlic  s»u\  uf  IVtrarvli  «c;>t.' 

For  here,  certainly,  the  immortal  bard  held  commune 
with  his  '  dear  friend '  and  brother  poet,  whom  he 
described  as  1  the  summer  nightingale,' 


domitable  perseverance  are  almost  without  parallel ; 
whose  enterprise  was  unchecked  by  difficulties  and 
unchilled  by  failure ;  and  who,  while  excelling  in 
feat*  of  arms  and  strengt  h  of  council,  surpassed  alto 
in  those  arts  which  are  the  more  exclusive  produce 
of  retirement  and  peace, — history,  oratory,  philoso- 
phy, politic*,  and  poetry.  It  is  impossible  to  visit 
this  spot,  in  which  his  comparatively  few  days  of 
tranquillity  were  spent,  without  a  sigh  for  his  un- 
happy fate."  Either  in  the  garden  attached  to  the 
house,  or  in  some  plot  of  ground  in  the  vicinity,  St 
Walter  is  believed  to  have  planted  some  potatoes 
which  he  brought  from  America,  and  which  were 
the  first  ever  grown  in  Ireland.  A  current  tradition 
asserts  that  the  man  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
garden  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Walter,  supposed  that 
the  apple  or  seed  w«*  the  esculent  part  of  the  new 
vegetable;  that  on  finding  thi*  unpalatable,  be  threw 
it  away,  and  pronounced  tbe  crop  useless ;  and  that 
only  when  digging  the  ground  in  preparation  for  some 
other  crop,  did  he  turn  his  attention  to  tbe  root, 
and  discover  it  to  be  pleasant  and  wholesome  food. 
Seemingly  trivial  as  was  the  planting  of  a  few  exotic 
tubers  upon  this  plot  of  ground,  it  constituted  tbe 
permanent  introduction  of  the  potato  into  Ireland, 
and  has  eventually  proved  of  more  real 
to  tbe  country  than  the  sum  total  of  all  tbe 
and  public  event*  of  a  series  of  reigns. 

■«  When  Raleigh  first  visited  Ireland."  amy*  a  brief 
epitome  of  his  life  in  an  extinct  Irish  periodical,  "  he 
was  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune.  At  an  early  age,  be 
had  discovered  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  talent, 
and  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Oriel  College,  at 
Oxford,  when  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
France  holding  out  an  irresistible  temptation  to  one 
of  bis  adventurous  disposition,  he  embarked  a*  a 
volunteer,  with  a  troop  of  100  gentlemen,  which,  by 
the  permission  and  approbation  of  Elizabeth,  were 
then  proceeding  to  the  aid  of  the  Huguenot*.  The 
knowledge  of  military  tactics  which  he  there  acquir- 
ed, speedily  brought  bim  into  notice  in  this  country, 
where  he  first  landed  in  1579,  as  a  captain  in  a  levy 
of  troops,  sent  over  from  England  to  the  Deputy. 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  to  assist  in  quelling  tbe  rebel- 
lion of  tbe  Desmonds,  excited  by  tbe  intrigues  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  intrepidity  and  skill  of  the 
young  soldier  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of 
the  Lord-deputy  and  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  by  whom 
be  was  quickly  promoted  to  poata  of  considerable 
importance.  The  Desmonds  having  been  reduced 
to  submission,  Raleigh,  to  whom  a  life  of  inactivity 
would  have  been  intolerable,  hastened  back  to  Eng- 
land to  push  his  fortunes  there,  under  tbe  auspices 
of  his  patron  at  court,  the  gay  and  profligate  Dudley. 
Earl  of  Leicester ;  enriched,  however,  by  a  grant  of 
a  considerable  tract  of  tbe  former  territory  of  the 
Desmonds,  which  having  become  forfeited  to  tbe 
Crown  by  their  rebellion,  bad  been  parcelled  out 
among  the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth's  army  as  a  reward 
for  their  services.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  and  others  fol- 
lowing him,  have  said  that  Raleigh  had  but  l'2,(JU) 
acres  granted  to  bim,  being  led  into  tbi>  error  by 
its  having  been  declared  iu  the  '  plot  of  the  queen  * 
offer  for  the  peopling  of  Munster,'  that  no  person 
was  to  be  an  undertaker  for  more  than  that  quantity 
of  land.    It,  however,  appear.*,  that  Raleigh  bad  ia> 
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terest  enough  to  procure  a  warrant  of  privy  seal, 
dated  February  3,  1585-6,  granting  him  three  seig- 
niories and  a  half  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Wa- 
terford;  and,  accordingly,  letters-patent  were  passed, 
dated  the  16th  October,  29  Eliz.  (1566).  whereby 
the  same  were  confirmed  to  him.  The  privy  seal 
and  letters- patent  above-mentioned  were  preserved 
among  the  papers  of  the  Boyle  family  at  Lismore- 
castle.  It  is  said  that,  in  point  of  territory  and  power, 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  one  of  the  greatest  subjects 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  Independent  of  bis  vassals, 
be  had  500  gentlemen  of  his  kindred  and  surname ; 
and  bis  attainder  was  followed  by  the  conBscation  of 
574,628  English  acres.  At  the  court  of  England,  it 
would  appear,  that,  even  at  this  time,  Raleigh  bore 
no  undistinguished  or  ignoble  character.  The  dis- 
covery of  that  part  of  America  which  he  named  Vir- 
ginia, in  honour  of  his  roval  mistress,  brought  him 
into  great  favour,  and  obtained  for  bim  the  distinction 
of  knighthood,  her  distribution  of  which,  it  is  well 
known,  was  neither  indiscriminate  nor  profuse. 
We  find,  also,  tbat  at  the  time  of  the  expected 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  his- 
tory informs  us  had  been  pompously  but  vainly  de- 
signated by  the  title  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  be  was 
called  to  take  uu  nctive  part  in  the  council*  of  the  queen. 
But  the  breezes  of  court  favour  have  long  been  pro- 
verbially uncertain,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some 
difference  with  Essex,  who,  after  the  death  of  Lei- 
cester, held  the  highest  place  in  the  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  the  cause  of  Sir  Walter's  paying  a  visit  to 
his  estates  in  Ireland.  How  long  he  remained  here  is 
not  well  ascertained,  and  can  only  be  conjectured  from 
his  having  resided  some  time  in  his  bouse  at  Youghul, 
and  from  his  having  founded  a  free  school  at  Lismore, 
the  castle  and  manor  of  which  formed  part  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  this  country.  He  also  spent  some  time 
on  a  visit  with  Spencer,  at  Kilcolman-castle,  which 
had  been  allotted  to  the  poet  as  his  share  of  the 
spoil  at  the  suppression  of  the  Desmond  rebellion, — 
and  on  his  return  to  England,  Raleigh  brought 
Spcncvr  with  him,  and  introduced  him  at  court, 
where  be  presented  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  the 
three  first  books  of  his  poem.  Although  Raleigh 
was  much  engaged  both  with  his  foreign  expeditions 
and  attendance  at  court,  where  be  filled  the  office  of 
captain  of  the  guard  to  Elizabeth,  be,  notwithstand- 
ing, continued  to  expend  considerable  sums  upon  the 
lands  which  bad  been  granted  to  him  in  Ireland , 
which,  as  well  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
tract,  as  from  the  turbulent  and  unsettled  state  of 
the  country,  proved  any  thing  but  productive.  At 
length,  in  1002,  he  was  induced  to  dispose  of  the 
entire  of  his  Irish  estates  to  the  well  known  Richard 
Bovle,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cork,  who,  coming  over 
to  England,  presented  to  him  a  letter  from  Sir  George 
Carew,  the  president  of  Minister,  in  which  he  drew 
such  a  picture  of  tbe  state  of  that  province,  that 
Raleigh  made  little  difficulty  in  concluding  the  bar- 
gain with  the  politic  Boyle.  The  deed  of  sale  bears 
date  tbe  7th  of  December,  1602."  Tbe  Earl  has 
been  accused— apparently  not  without  some  reason — 
of  having  overreached  Sir  Walter  in  the  bargain ; 
and  he  rather  lamely  vindicated  himself  from  the 
charge,  in  a  letter  to  Carew  Raleigh,  Sir  Walter's 
*-»!.  Sir  Walter  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1617,  on  his  last  and  fatal  voyage.  The 
g>euter  portion  of  the  estates  which  belonged  to 
hi.n  are  still  possessed  by  tbe  Earl  of  Cork  s  de- 
scendants. 

Trade,  £r.] — The  portion  of  tbe  estuary  of  the 
Blackwater,  which  properly  constitutes  the  harlwur 
of  Yoitghal,  extends  from  East  Point  to  Ferry  Point, 
and  measures  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  one-third 
of  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  it  is  nearly  as  safe  as  it  is  com- 


m odious,  and  would  seem  to  offer  fine  facility  for 
steam-boat  communication  with  England ;  yet  it  is 
greatly  depreciated  in  value  by  the  existence  of  a 
bur  across  its  entrance,  and,  though  usually  stated 
to  admit  vessels  of  500  tons  burden,  it  is  altogether 
inaccessible  at  low  water,  and  cannot  admit  vessels 
drawing  more  than  12  feet  of  water  except  at  flood 
of  spring  tides.  Tbe  port  is  a  dependency  of  Cork, 
and  therefore  possesses  no  separate  statistics  of 
shipping;  but,  in  1864,  it  was  known  to  have,  in 
addition  to  fishing-hookers.  37  sailing-vessels,  vary- 
ing in  burden  from  30  to  315  tons.  The  exports  in 
1835  amounted,  in  estimated  value,  to  £215,316, 
and  consisted  of  10,328  cwts.  of  provisions,  444,284 
owts.  of  grain  and  meal,  613  gallons  of  spirits,  100 
cows  and  oxen,  434  sheep,  and  6,429  swine;  and  the 
imports  of  tbat  year  amounted,  in  estimated  value, 
to  £28,310,  and  consisted  of  37,992  tons  of  coal, 
culm,  and  cinders,  334  tons  of  stones  and  slates,  72 
cwts.  of  British  refined  sugar,  104  cwts.  of  tallow, 
150  barrels  of  herrings  and  other  fish,  12,000  bushels 
of  salt,  and  835  tierces  of  beer  and  ale.  The  deal- 
ers in  groceries,  British  manufactures,  and  miscel- 
laneous goods,  receive  their  supplies  from  Cork  ;  but 
were  steam -boat  communication  opened  between 
Youghal  and  England,  tbey  not  only  would  receive 
their  own  supplies  direct  from  Bristol,  but  might 
become  wholesale  distributors  to  the  shopkeepers  of 
Tallow,  Dungarvan.  Lismore.  and  other  towns. 
A  steamer  from  Yougbal  would  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage oi  getting  out  to  sea  5  minutes  after  weigh- 
ing anchor,  and  would,  in  a  great  proportion  of  her 
voyages  to  Bristol,  reach  her  haven  a  tide  earlier 
than  if  she  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Cork.  The 
estimated  amount  of  annual  inland  carriage  to  Youghul 
comprises  23,000  tons  for  exportation,  7.500  tons  of 
agricultural  produce  for  local  consumption  as  food, 
900  tons  of  exciseable  articles  not  received  by  direct 
importation,  and  7,500  tons  of  stone,  lime,  turf,  and 
other  bulky  articles ;  and  the  estimated  amount  of 
inland  carriage  from  the  town  comprises  200  tons  of 
imported  goods,  and  32,500  tons  of  coals,  manure, 
and  other  bulky  articles.  The  markets  of  the  town 
are,  in  general,  well  supplied  with  provisions.  The 
salted  herrings  sold  in  the  markets  and  shops  ure 
imported  from  Scotland.  The  supply  of  fresh  ti»h 
from  the  neighbouring  fishing  -  grounds  is,  on  ihe 
whole,  indifferent  and  precarious.  Tbe  supply  of 
haddock,  cod,  plaice,  sole,  mackerel,  gurnet,  whit- 
ing, and  herring,  is  by  no  means  abundant ;  that  of 
hake  is  tolerably  plenty;  tbat  of  turbot,  brit,  and 
mullet,  is  very  scarce ;  that  of  salmon  is  limited ; 
tbat  of  eels  is  very  meagre ;  that  of  oysters  is  abun- 
dant ;  and  that  of  lobsters  is  scarce.  The  fishing 
craft  within  the  district  of  the  Yougbal  coast-guard 
station  in  1836,  consisted  of  16  halt-decked  vessels, 
of  aggregately  260  tons  burden,  and  53  row-boats, 
worked  by  327  men.  "  In  a  town  so  large  as 
Yougbal,"  remarked  Mr.  Inglis  in  1834,  "  there 
must  be  very  considerable  want  of  employment,  and 
a  large  quantum  of  destitution,— tbe  result  of  age 
and  infirmity.  Here,  too,  as  in  every  sea-port,  there 
is  a  class  of' fishermen,  whose  precarious  calling  fre- 
quently places  them  within  the  reach  of  pauperism. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  worse  towns  in  these 
respects  than  Youghal.  — A  strong  disposition  to 
emigrate  hss  been  of  late  manifested  in  Youghal  and 
its  neighbourhood ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  of 
this  part  of  Ireland,  as  of  many  others,  that  emigra- 
tion is  limited  only  by  the  lack  of  means  among 
the  lower  classes.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1834  to  tbe  15tb  of  June,  568  emigrants  had  left 
the  port  of  Youghal, — a  greater  number  than  hud 
emigrated  in  any  preceding  year.  They  were  chiefly 
agriculturists,  and  not  of  the  lowest  class."  Mai- 
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kets  are  held  on  everv  Wednesday  and  Saturday ; 
and  fain  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month,  on 
Ascension-day,  and  on  Oct.  18.  The  principal  inns 
are  the  Devonshire  Arms  and  Campbell'*,  both  of 
which  contain  good  accommodations,  are  under  good 
management,  and  let  post  horses  and  carriages.  The 
banking  offices  are  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
the  Provincial  Hank,  and  the  National  Bank.  The 
public  conveyances  in  1838  were  a  car  to  Dungar- 
van,  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Cork  and 
Waterford. 

Public  Charities.] — One  class  of  almshouses  in 
Youghal  was  established  by  the  first  Earl  of  Cork, 
and  is  still  maintained  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ; 
and  another  class  was  established  by  an  ancestor  of 
the  Ronaynes  of  De  Loughtane,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  and  is  still  maintained  by  that  family. 
A  fund,  amounting  to  £567  Irish,  is  lodged  by  bequest 
in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  ;  and  the  interest  of 
it  is  annually  paid  to  the  rector  for  distribution  among 
the  poor.  The  town  has  an  institution  for  aiding 
the  accouchment  of  poor  married  women,  a  ladies' 
association  for  providing  employment  to  poor  females, 
and  a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary  within  the  poor- 
law  union  ef  Middleton.  The  two  latter  institutions 
seem  to  serve  for  a  district  strictly  commensurate 
with  the  parish  of  Youghal ;  but  no  statistic  returns 
of  them  appear  in  our  official  documents.  In  1843, 
the  Youghal  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of  £2,007,  cir- 
culated £10,541  in  3,535  loans,  realized  a  nett  pro. 
fit  of  £88,  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £350,  and 
belonged  to  28  proprietors.  In  1842,  the  Youghal 
savings'  bank  had  1,118  depositors. 

Municipal  Afiair$.]— Youghal  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  borough  by  prescription  j  it  is  supposed  to 
have  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  King 
John  ;  and  it  possesses  charters  or  similar  documents 
of  31  Edward  III.,  49  Edward  III.,  3  Richard  II., 
20  Richard  II.,  22  Richard  II.,  5  Henry  IV.,  2 
Henry  V.,  2  Edward  IV.,  1  Richard  III.,  2  Richard 
III.,  12  Henry  VII.,  1  Elizabeth.  27  Elizabeth.  29 
Elizabeth,  7  James  I.,  15  James  I.,  15  Charles  II.. 
and  4  James  II.  The  ancient  liberties  appear  to 
have  been  co-extensive  with  the  parish  of  Youghal ; 
but  they  are  recognised  bv  the  local  authorities,  only 
for  the  purposes  of  local  jurisdiction.  The  limits  of 
the  ancient  town  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of 
the  town  walls,  and  the  included  portion  of  the 
shore.  The  boundaries  of  the  present  parliamentary 
borough  include  very  little  more  than  the  actual 
modern  town.  The  corporation  consists  of  mavor, 
bailiffs,  burgesses,  and  freemen,  and  is  styled  "  The 
Mayor,  Bailiffs.  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Town  of  Youghal."  The  mayor  claims  and  exer- 
cises an  exclusive  right  of  proposing  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  freedom.  A  person  needs  no  spe- 
cial qualification  for  the  freedom,  and  pays  £5  of 
fees  on  being  admitted.  A  de  facto  patronship  of 
the  borough— amounting  iu  practice  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  corporate  offices,  and  the  paramount 
control  of  all  the  corporate  affairs — was  possessed  up 
to  1822  by  the  Earls  of  Shannon,  and  subsequently 
to  1822  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  freemen, 
in  1833,  amounted  to  198,  of  whom  40  were  resideut 
within  the  borough,  20  were  resident  within  7  statute 
miles  of  the  borough,  and  138  were  entirely  non-re- 
sident,— 2  were  Methodists,  0  were  Quakers,  3  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  187  were  members  of  the 
Established  church.  *'  There  is,"  says  an  official 
report  of  that  year,  M  a  great  degree  of  consanguinity 
and  relationship  amongst  the  resident  members  of  the 
corporation;  the  sons,  sons-in-law,  or  other  relatives 
of  the  aldermen  and  burgesses  being  the  persons 
usually  admitted,  and  nearly  all  the  non-resident 
members  or  persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  patron 


or  his  agent.    This  exclusi  veness  operating  to  the 
prejudice  of  several  respectable  residents  of  different 
religious  persuasions,  has  naturally  produced  much 
and  well-grounded  dissatisfaction  in  the  exeladnl. 
Though  no  right  to  the  freedom  at  large  is  now  r*. 
cognised,  such  was  not  always  the  practice."  The 
council  of  the  old  corporation  consisted  of  the  mayor, 
the  bailiffs,  and  the  burgesses ;  and  the  other  officer* 
were  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  crown, 
a  clerk  of  the  peace,  a  treasurer,  •  aword-bearrr. 
a  chief  constable,  a  gaoler,  two  sergeants-at-aiaor. 
a  beadle,  a  water-bailiff,  a  clerk  of  the  market,  » 
pound  keeper,  and  a  weigh-master.    The  gaol  of  tiie 
borough  is  used  for  the  custody  of  persons  committed 
for  trial  at  borough  sessions,  of  persons  under  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  from  these  sessions,  of  prison- 
ers on  their  transit  to  the  county  gaol,  of  destrter* 
apprehended  within  the  borough,  and  formerly  of 
debtors  arrested  under  process  from  tbe  borough 
civil  court.    This  gaol  was  built,  and  is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  ;  and  though  suf- 
ficiently commodious  in  its  interior  lit  ting-up,  it  ha« 
not  any  court-yard,  or  any  of  those  other  accommo- 
dations which  are  considered  essential  to  the  health 
and  cleanliness  of  the  inmates  of  a  prison.    A  court 
of  quarter-sessions  is  held  four  times  a-year.  by  the 
mayor,  bailiffs,  and  recorder,  as  justices  for  the 
borough,  and  has  jurisdiction  in  all  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  town  and  liberties,  yet  actually 
tries  no  other  offences  than  larcenies  and  raisdemcu'- 
ours,  and  indicts  no  other  punishments  than  fines  and 
imprisonments.    A  court  of  pleas,  called  tbe  court 
of  record,  is  held  before  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  and. 
in  cases  of  importance,  has  the  recorder  as  assessor, 
it  possesses  jurisdiction  to  an  unlimited  amount ;  wd 
it  has  adjudged  a  case  to  the  sum  of  nearly  £1,000, 
and  very  frequently  disposes  of  cases  to  the  amount 
of  from  £100  to  £200.    The  borough  charters  ex- 
clude the  magistrates  of  tbe  county  of  Cork  from 
any  jurisdiction  within  the  borough,  and  place  the 
sole  jurisdiction  within  the  town  and  liberties  in  the 
borough's  own  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  recorder.  No 
court  of  petty-sessions  used  formerly  to  be  belli, 
each  magistrate  taking  information  separately,  or 
two  or  more  magistrates  consulting  only  at  their 
own  pleasure ;  but  a  court  of  petty-sessions  is  now 
held  on  every  Thursday.    A  body  of  borough  po- 
lice, consisting  of  a  chief  constable  and  8  con»ts- 
bles,  is  appointed  at  each  October  sessions;  and  * 
body  of  county  police,  belonging  to  the  Midtlletou 
district,  is  also  stationed  in  tbe  town,  and  ready 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  borough  police. 
Youghal  is  likewise  a  coast-guard  station.  The 
productive  property  of  the  corporation  yields  about 
£454  8s.  Id.  of  rents  from  houses  and  lands,  £4ta) 
of  annuity  from  the  Commissioners  of  tbe  bridge 
across  the  Black  water,  and  £60  of  proceeds  of  tolls 
and  customs,— in  all,  £014  8s.  Id.;  and  their  re- 
maining property  comprises  some  commons,  stripes  of 
land,  and  buildings,  which  are  either  used  by  the  pub- 
lic, or  possess  little  or  no  actual  value.   Tbe  aunwl 
public  expenditure  consist  s  of  about  £496  of  sal*™** 
to  corporation  officers  arid  servants,  £200  of  »t«u>l 
or  stated  miscellaneous  outlay,  and  about  £A* 
incidental  expenses, —  the  last  employed,  for  the 
most  part,  in  repairing  tbe  streets  and  the  quay. 
"  The  town  is  lighted  and  cleansed  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  general  Act  of  the  IM 
Geo.  IV.  c.  82.     Tbe  gas-works  were  originally 
erected  at  an  expense  of  £2,800.  of  which  a  sum  of 
£1,600  was  borrowed,  and  is  still  due.  The  roeou* 
of  tbe  commissioners  amounts  to  nearly  £600  per 
annum  ;  of  this  the  corporation  contribute  4  j0,  a'd 
tbe  Duke  of  Devonshire  £80,  the  balance  beii'g 
|  assessed  on  the  inhabitant*.  A  portion  of  thu  annus! 
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is  applied  in  paying  instalments  on  the  loan,  the 
in  the  lighting  and  cleansing  of  the  town. 
The  only  supply  of  water  for  the  public  is  afforded 
by  two  or  three  pumps,  which  are  maintained  by  the 
corporation,  though  an  abundant  supply  could,  at 
represented  to  us,  be  procured  at  a  small  expense." 
The  borough  formerly  sent  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament ;  and  it  now  sends  one  member  to 
the  imperial  parliament.  Constituency,  in  1841, 
498, — of  whom  80  were  freemen,  2  were  £10  free- 
holders, and  416  were  £10  householders. 

Statiitics.'] — Area  of  the  town,  341  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,9,608;  in  1841,9,999.  Houses  1,283.  Fam- 
iliea  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  516;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  1,010;  in  other  pursuits,  592. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 115;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  932;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  797;  on  means  not  specified, 
274.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  1,857;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
591 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,370.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1.491  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 

909;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,582  

Number  of  tenements  valued  for  the  poor-law,  1,651 ; 
of  which  938  were  valued  under  £5, — 261,  under 
£10,-151,  under  £15,-1 13,  under  £20,-76,  under 
£25,-35,  under  £30,-34,  under  £40,-23.  under 
XM,— and  20  at  and  above  £50. 

History.]  —  Youghal,  though  evidently  a  very 
ancient  town,  is  not  known  to  early  record,  and 
makes  an  obscure  figure  in  even  medamal  history. 
In  the  13th  century,  it  acquired  a  monastery  from  the 
zeal  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald  ;  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  it  obtained  an  important  charter,  through  the 
power  and  patronage  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  often 
railed  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond  ;  at  a  subsequent 
date  it  acquired  a  second  monastery,  and  a  collegiate 
church  establishment  from  others  of  the  Fitzgerald* ; 
and,  in  a  general  view,  from  the  dawn  of  record 
down  to  the  wilder  outbursts  of  Desmond  turbu- 
lence, it  existed  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the 
Fitzgerald  family,  and  experienced  the  full  conse- 
quences of  both  their  favour  and  their  restlessness. 
In  1579,  the  then  Earl  of  Desmond,  while  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  crown,  laid  siege  to  the  town  which 
his  family  had  so  long  fostered  ;  and  on  the  surren- 
der of  its  garrison,  he  gave  the  whole  place,  inclusive 
of  its  religious  foundations,  to  indiscriminate  plunder. 
So  disastrously  and  sweepingly  was  the  work  of 
spoliation  performed,  that  all  the  inhabitants,  ex- 
cepting one  poor  friar,  fled.  The  seneschal  of 
Imokilly,  a  kinsman  of  the  rebel  Earl,  garrisoned 
the  deserted  town,  and  held  it  for  some  time,  in 
favour  of  the  rebellion  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a 
want  of  sufficient  provisions,  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  it.  The  Earl  of  Ormond  now  took  pos- 
session of  it,  garrisoned  it,  and  publicly  hanged  its 
mayor,  Coppinger,  who  had  surrendered  it  to  the 
rebels.  In  1582,  the  seneschal  of  Imokilly  attempted 
to  retake  it,  and  succeeded  in  sealing  its  walls; 
but  he  was  eventually  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  50 
of  his  followers.  In  the  prolonged  and  disastrous 
rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641,  Richard  Boyle, 
first  Earl  of  Cork,  selected  Youghal  for  his  public 
quarters,  and  was  appointed  by  government  to  protect 
it  from  the  rebels  ;  and  be  bad  assigned  to  him  for 
this  service  1 ,000  foot  and  60  horse  ;  but,  when  be 
entered  upon  this  duty,  he  was  in  infirm  health,  and 
while  discharging  it  in  Sept.  1643,  he  died.  In  1645, 
an  Irish  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Castlebaven,  lay 
before  Youghal  during  nearly  10  weeks ;  but  they 
were  unprepared  for  making  a  regular  siege,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  aid  to  the  garrison  from  Lord  Brog- 
hill,  th^y  retired.    Oliver  Cromwell  captured  You- 


ghal  without  encountering  any  serious  resistance, 
finished  here  bis  terrific  progress  through  the  king- 
dom, and  took  shipping  at  this  port  for  England. 

Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Cork,  who  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  history  of  many  parts  of  the 
county,  and  whose  influence  upon  Minister  was  so 
powerful,  and  continues  to  be  felt  to  the  present 
day,  had  probably  closer  connection  with  Youghal 
than  with  any  other  place,  and,  at  all  events,  was 
interred  here  within  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
which  he  bad  himself  erected.  "  This  nobleman 
was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Roger  Boyle,  who  was  de- 
scended of  a  Herefordshire  family,  but  who  lived  in 
circumstances  of  no  great  affluence,  near  Fevershara, 
in  Kent.  The  son  Richard  became  a  student  in  the 
Middle  Temple ;  but  '  finding  his  means  unable  to 
support  him  at  tbe  Inns  of  Court,'  he  entered  at  the 
service  of  Sir  Richard  Manwood,  lord-chief-baron 
of  the  exchequer,  as  one  of  his  clerks.  1  Perceiving,' 
to  use  bis  own  words,  'that  this  employment  would 
not  raise  a  fortune,'  he  repaired  to  Ireland,  then  the 
scene  of  enterprise  with  many  Englishmen,  who  bad 
more  courage  and  talent  than  property  or  prospect 
of  success  in  their  native  country.  He  arrived  at 
Dublin  on  the  23d  of  June,  1588 ;  at  which  time  his 
whole  wealth  consisted  of  £27  3s.  in  money ;  two 
tokens  given  him  by  his  mother,  namely,  a  diamond 
ring  and  a  bracelet  of  gold;  his  wearing  apparel;  and 
his  rapier  and  dagger.  The  era  was  propitious  to 
adventure,  but  be  quickly  found  that  more  for  his 
personal  advantage  was  to  be  done  by  politic 
schemes  and  cool  speculation,  than  by  tbe  rapier 
and  dagger,  in  a  country  torn  by  faction,  and  in 
which  defeat  was  invariably  followed  by  forfeiture. 
The  manner  in  which  an  adventurer,  so  destitute  of 
connections  in  his  own  country,  and  possessing  no 
more  than  £27  3s.  and  his  rapier  and  dagger,  when 
be  landed  in  Ireland,  could,  without  a  profession, 
amass  a  fortune  so  large  as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  times  in  which  he  flour- 
ished. He  has  left  written  by  himself,  what  he 
terms  his  true  remembrances,  for  some  account  of 
his  life,  up  to  the  year  1632.  From  this  account 
we  find  that  he  acquired  with  his  first  wife,  who 
died  shortly  after  her  marriage,  an  estate  of  £500 
per  annum;  but  this  slender  though  curious  piece  of 
autobiography  throws  little  light  on  the  means  by 
which  he  obtained  any  other  parts  of  his  great  fortune. 
By  certain  law  officers,  and  officers  of  state  in  Ire- 
land, he  was  accused  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  having 
used  the  purse  of  some  foreign  prince  to  supply  him 
with  money.  But  this  accusation  was  not  made 
good;  and  we  are  therefore  in  justice  to  suppose 
that  the  suspicion  arose  merely  from  the  very  natural 
surprise  generally  expressed,  that  a  man  apparently 
without  resources  should  be  enabled  to  make  pur- 
chases so  extensive.  After  his  triumphant  justifi- 
cation of  himself  against  this  serious  charge,  employ- 
ments of  state  and  titles  of  honour  fell  thickly  upon 
him.  In  1616,  he  was  created  Lord  Boyle,  Baron 
of  Youghal ;  and  in  1620,  Viscount  Dungarvan,  and 
Earl  of  Cork.  His  activity  in  the  defence  of  his 
large  territories,  like  most  efforts  at  individual  bene- 
I  fit,  assuredly  proved  of  service  to  the  public  cause. 
|  Tbe  improvements  be  effected  at  his  different  towns, 
I  would  have  been  equally  valuable  in  themselves,  and 
useful  as  examples,  if  they  had  not  been  made  in  a 
spirit  of  intolerance,  as  regarded  religious  opinions, 
that  was  discreditable  to  him  as  a  man,  and  was 
chiefly  calculated  to  foment  fresh  wars  and  new 
forfeitures ;  for  a  part  of  the  success  with  which  he 
maintained  his  great  power,  and  acquired,  indeed,  a 
continuous  augmentation  of  political  and  personal 
consequence,  he  was  indebted  to  a 
would  have 
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■phere  of  life  in  which  he  commenced  his  career, — that 
of  having  a  numerous  family.  His  sons  were  chiefly  of 
a  martial  character,  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  the 
times ;  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  monumental  in- 
scriptions, his  daughters  strengthened  the  roots  of 
his  prosperity,  by  marrying  into  noble  and  power- 
ful bouses.  His  fifth  son,  Robert  Boyle,  is  the 
favourite  of  posterity,  as  an  experimental  philo- 
sopher of  the  highest  class ;  and  many  descendant* 
of  this  |  great  earl '  have  reflected  lustre  on  the 

^YOUGHALARRA,  •  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Owney  and  Arra,  4}  miles  west  -  north  -  west  of 
Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  north- 
ward, 5  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2 j ;  area,  8,356 
acres,  24  perches, — of  which  560  acres,  13  perches 
are  in  Youghal  bay.  Pop.,  in  1831,  according  to 
the  Census,  4.352,  but  according  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Authorities,  4,247;  in  1841,  8,321.  Houses 
572.  The  southern  district,  to  the  extent  of  1,100 
acres,  consists  of  part  of  the  Arra  mountains ;  and 
the  other  districts  consist,  in  a  general  view,  of  good 
arable  land.  A  summit  on  the  south-western  bound- 
ary has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,127  feet; 
and  two  summits  immediately  beyoud  the  southern 
boundary  have  altitudes  of  1,206  and  1.517  feet. 
The  Newtown  rivulet  rises  among  the  uplands  in 
the  south,  at  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  upwards 
of  600  feet  ;  and  pursues  a  north-easterly  and  a 
northerly  course,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior,  to  the  head  of  Youghal  bay.    The  You- 


I  ghal  rivulet  comes  in  from  Castletownarra,  and  flows 
across  the  southern  district,  to  Youghal  bay,  a  little 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Newtown  rivulet.  Tke 
celebrated  slate  quarries  of  the  Royal  Irish  Mkiinf 
Company,  popularly  misnamed  the  slate  quarries  of 
Killaloe,  are  situated  within  Castletownarra,  very 
nearly  on  the  boundary  with  Youghalarra,  and  m»V 
be  fairly  regarded  as  shared  bv  the  latter.  The 
principal  hamlets  are  Youghal,  Muragh,  and  Coura- 
beg;  the  principal  seats  are  Youghal-bouse,  Monroe- 
house,  and  Kyleban;  and  the  principal  antiquities  are 
the  ruins  of  Conlan's  church.  Pallas  church,  and  Moa. 

roe's  castle,  and  the  site  of  another  castle  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition  and  gro«  in- 
come, £416  6s.  2d. ;  nett,  £390  13s.  lOd.  Pstrxm. 
the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  rine- 
cure  prebend  of  Droghta,  in  the  rathedral  of  Clon- 
fert,  and  the  sinecure  prebend  of  Islandeady  in  the 
cathedral  of  Kilmacduagh.  Previous  to  1833,  the 
rectory  of  Youghalarra  was  episeo pally  united  to  tie 
rectories  of  Castletownarra  and  Burgessbeg;  andtbe 
place  of  worship  for  its  Protestant  inhabitants  is  still 
the  church  of  Castletownarra.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  is  situated  at  Kyleban,  and  has  an  attend- 
ance  of  about  1,100;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Burgessbeg.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
60,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,387 ;  and  5  par 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  292  boys  and  168 
girls. 
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Abacon,  ii.  551 
AbalUunduff,  ii.  4i£ 

Abban  {St.),  L  200,  280,  302 ;  ii.  40^  466 

Abbert,  ii.  795,  819 

Abbey,  co.  Tipperary,  L  202 

Abbey,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  2£i 

Abbey,  co.  Oml way,  iii.  401 

Abbey-Cottage,  ii.  2QQ 

Abbeyfeale,  iii.  IT 

Abbey  go  rmacan,  L  138 

Abbey  hill,  iii.  61 

Abbey  land- Cottage,  L  442 

Abbey  land- House,  L  442 

Abbeylara,  ii.  284 

Abbey-Lodge,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  108 ;  ii. 

DA 

Abbeymahon,  L  213 

Abbey- Odorney,  ii.  603 

Abbey-River,  ii.  £532 

Abbevshruel,  iii.  Ifi5 

Abbeyshruel  Bog,  L  1BJ 

Abbeystrowry,  iii.  240 

Abbeytown,  ii.  3i 

Abbeyview,  bar.  of  Island*,  ii.  74 

Abbey  view,  bar.  of  Upper  Bunratty,  ii. 

314;  iii.  102 
Abbeyview,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  334 
Abbeyview,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  347 
Abbeyville,  dio.  of  Tuam,  iii.  400 
Abbey  ville,  co.  Cork,  iii.  240 
Abbeyville,  co.  Wexford,  L  444 
Abbeyville,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  155 
Abbeyville,  co.  Galway,  ii.  467 
Abbeyville,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  570 
Abbeyville,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  f>90 
Abbeyville,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  732 
Abercromby  {Sir  Ralph),  iii.  542 
Abhan  (St.),  ii.  798 
Abington,  ii.  637 
Acarten,  iii.  413 
Acapple,  iii.  323 
Accurry,  ii.  591 
Achadalla,  iii.  533 
Achad-Chaoin,  L  9 
Acbad-Conaire,  L  9 
Achad-More,  L  lfi 
Achaiua  (Country  of),  ii.  330 
Acheson  (Archibald).  Esq.,  ii.  279 
Acheron  (Sir  George),  ii.  219 
Achill,  ii.  751  ;  iii.  521 
Aehillbeg,  L  533 
Achonry,  iii.  295 
Achree,  iii.  242 


m. 


113 


L  351 


Aclare,  ii.  83. 
Aclassa,  L  300 

Aconeera,  ii.  821 
Aconnaun,  ii.  526 
Aronon.  ii.  591 
Acorryraore,  ii.  745 
Acre  (The),  L  309 
Acres,  co.  Clare,  ii.  74 
Acre*,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  447 
Acre- Valley,  L  551 
Acton,  L  189 
AdtttT,  ii.  780 
Adair's  Plots,  ii.  336 
Adamnan  (Sr.),  ii.  711 
Adamnan's  Cross,  iii.  315 
Adamnan's  Well  (8t.).  ii.  681 
Adams  (Bernard),  ii.  641 
Adam's  Isle,  ii.  255 
Adams  (Susan),  L  471 
Adamstown,  co.  Meath,  ii.  591 
Adamstown,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  185 
Adore  (Archibald),  iii.  50Q 
Adare  (North),  iii.  132 
Adare  (South),  iu.  132 
Adarig,  L  34 
Addergoole,  co.  Mayo, 
Addison,  ii.  260. 
Adelpbi,  iii.  116 
Adoon,  L  435;  ii.  780 
Adreen,  iii.  325 
Adri-Deserta,  ii.  327 
Adrigoll,  L  220 
A~dan  (St.),  ii.  206 
Aedh,  ii.  789 
Aelvyn,  ii.  42Q 

AVnyut  (Kinq\  L  249;  ii.  288 
AZngut  MacNaferagh,  iii.  485 
JSngus  Macnish  (St.),  L  404 
A^ngnt  (St.),  ii.  I68_i  iii.  305 
AEngusriut,  ii.  810 
Affadown,  iii.  240 
Afflick,  iii.  409 
Afue,  iii.  323. 
Agaddy,  ii.  821 
Agamemnon,  iii.  20, 
Agannive,  iii.  413 
Agar  (Archbishop),  L  344 
Agar  t  Charles),  L  472 
Agar  (Family  of),  L  300 
Agar-Ellit  (Family  of  ),  L  414 
Agar  (James),  Esq.,  L  414 
Agar  (James,  Viscount  CUfden),  ii.  281 
Agard  (Frances),  ii.  115 
Agay,  ii.  821 
Aghabeg,  L  341 
Aghaboe,  L  6 


iii.  485 


584 

Agliabog,  L  502 
Aghaboy,  B.  784 
Aghabullogue,  ii.  "15 
Aghacashel,  ii.  547 
Agbacoorm,  iii.  114 
Aghada,  ii.  768 
Aghade,  ii.  2UQ 
Aghadoe,  ii.  458 
Aghadowey,  L  477 
Aghadown,  iii.  2411 
Aghadrinagh,  L  171 
Aghadrurraee,  L  438,  440 
Aghadrumswords,  L  4 .38 
Aghadry,  ii.  Li 
Aghafad,  ii.  453 
Aghafin,  ii.  784 
Aghagallen,  ii.  709 
Aghagaskin,  ii.  720 
Aghagower,  iii.  521 
Aghakiet,  L  LLU 
Aghakilconnell,  ii.  780 
Aghaloo,  ii.  709 

Aghamore,  co.  Kerry,  L  341 ;  ii.  389 

Agbamore,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  203 

Agbamore,  co.  Longford,  ii.  780 

Aghana,  L  473 

Aghanargat,  ii.  508 

Aghancon,  iii.  Hfi 

Aghanloo,  iii.  30 

Aghanvilla,  L  174 

Agharey,  iii.  308 

Agharois,  iii.  265 

Agharra,  ii.  (>8S) 

Aghavaa,  ii.  781 

Aghavoorv,  ii.  660. 

Aghaward,  ii.  518 

Aghenisb,  ii.  551 

Agheogan,  iii.  345 

Agher,  co.  Donegal,  L  432 

Agbery,  ii.  Jg 

Aghinish,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  22ft 
Aghintain,  L  41M 
Aghkillaglass,  L  43"> 
Aghmaimllit^ht,  ii.  367 
Aghmore,  ih.  135 
Aghnarree,  ii.  788 
Aghnagar,  iii.  141 
Aghnahinta,  L  413 
Aghnaboe,  ii.  148 
Aghnakissa,  L  473 
Aghnamalla,  ii.  fil 
Aghnasedagh,  ii.  784 
Aghnish  ( Lough),  iii.  325 
Aghoard,  ii.  1k> 
Aghold,  iii.  2341 
Agbrinlands,  ii.  233 
Aghuaill,  L  21 
Aginnive,  L  432 
Agivey,  L  477 
Aglinny,  iii.  152 
Aglish,  co.  Waterford.  ii.  151 
Aglish,  co.  Clare,  ii.  525 
Aglish,  co.  Cork,  ii.  715 
Aglisb,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  422 
Aglishcloghane,  L  254 
Aglisliimtin,  ii.  511 
Agnew's  Hill,  ii.  492^  550 
Agnisb,  ii.  442 
Ahadda,  ii.  465. 
Ahadoo,  ii.  765 
Ahador,  ii.  765 
Ahalatty,  ii.  765 
A  bane,  ii.  452 
Ahanna,  iii.  315 
A  liar,  ii.  417 


INDEX. 

Aharinagb,  iii.  44 
Ahascragb,  L  138 
Abern,  n.  208 
Abinagh,  ii.  715 
Ahoghill,  L  184 
Ahull,  iii.  343 

Aid  (St.),  ii.  455j  iii.  108,  190 

Aidan  (St.),  L  270 

Ailbe  (St.),  L  349,  397  ;  ii-  IM 

Aileach,  iii.  331 

AUle,  iii.  107 

Aine.Cliacb,  ii.  837 

Airdinegiollagain,  ii.  723 

Airbill,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  135 

Airbill,  parish  of  Roscrea,  iii.  17^ 

Airmount,  iii.  30.1 

Aisgcr  Reada,  L  443 

Akeran,  ii.  226. 

A  kens,  iii.  265 

Aketon,  ii.  403 

Akibbon,  ii.  248 

Akore,  ii.  512 

Alar,  ii.  6111 

Alba  Landa,  L  482 

Albana-Cottage,  iii.  107 

Albana-  Villa,  iii.  107 

Albemarle  (Duke  of),  iii.  121  ;  L  965 ;  ii.  144 

Alrum,  L  451 

Alcock  (Col.  William),  Hi.  403 
Aldborough  Family  (The),  L  200 
Aldborougk  (Earl of),  iii.  2811 
Aldbrack.  L  141 
Alderford,  ii.  530 
1  Alder-Lodge,  ii.  IT 
Aldoghil,  L  65 
Aldoo,  L  325 

Aldworth  (St.  Leger),  ii.  42 
Aldwortk;  (The),  iii.  21 
Aleckmore,  iii.  325 
Aleenaun,  iii.  41 

Alexander  (Family  of),  u  297  ;  ii.  671  ;  in.  82. 

Alexander  (Natkantef),  ii.  754 

Alexander  (Sir  Wlliam),  L  ISO. 

Alexander  (Dr.),  Bitkop  of  Meatk,  iii.  61 

Alexander's  Rock,  ii.  458 

Algar,  Earl  of  Mercia,  iii.  68 

Atgerine  Rovers,  L  2115 

Ahggan,  ii.  821 

Alina,  ii.  783,  823 

Allan  (Hill  of),  iii.  128 

Allan  (Leap  of),  iii.  128 

Allan  Rock,  ii.  725 

Allanstown,  co.  Meath,  L  265;  H.  736 

Allar,  iii.  325 

Allen  (Arehbithop),  i»  87 

Allen  (Bishop  Hngk),  ii.  210 

Allen  (Bog  of),  iii .  538 

Allen  (Dean),  ft.  Ufi 

Allen  I  Hill  of),  ii.  400 

Allen  (Nicholas),  ii.  753 

Allen  of  Norfolk,  iii.  512 

Allen? on,  iii.  305 

Allen  vale,  L  430 

Allick,  ii.  745 

Allihiea,  ii.  372 

Allowney,  iii.  323 

Allistown,  L  485 

Alluirg,  iii.  413 

A 1  more.  iii.  18 

Alneto  (John  De\  iii.  113 

Alt,  iii.  1 13 

Alt  (Lough),  ii.  585 

Altacarra,  iii.  134 

Altaclady,  iii.  280 

Altadore,  ii.  297_i  384 
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Ahaghrnore,  ii.  2<'> 
Altahony,  iii.  134 
Altakeeragb,  ii.  145 
A 1  tarnont ,  U.  430 
AlUunullen.  iii.  342 
Allan,  iii.  413 

Aha  villa,  Queen's  co.,  iii.  45 
A  It*  villa,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  654 
Altavilla,  co.  Tipperary,  L  "iUJ 
Altbeagb,  ii.  5t>l 
Altderg,  ii.  746 ;  iii.  64 
Altena,  iii.  301 
Altgoland,  iii.  343 

Altmore,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  148;  iii.  444 

Altmotb,  L  54ft 

Altmover,  ii.  12 

Altnamahar,  iii.  35 

Altnamaskan.  ii.  190 

Altnapaste,  ii.  542 ;  iii.  112,  280 

Altyaskey,  L  I  '•¥> 

America,  iii.  182 

Ambrose  town,  iii.  542 

Amigan- Castle,  L  12,  543 

Amirach,  King  of  Ireland,  L  485  . 

Amlavt,  ii.  133. 

Anabologue,  L  -'Jul) 

Anararthy,  ii.  45 

Anaffrin,  ii.  745 

Anagariff,  iii.  317 

Anagarry,  iii.  325 

Analteen,  L  3UU 

Anchorage,  L  260 

Anderson  {John),  Esq..  ii.  206 

Anderson  (Sir  Jam**  Caleb),  ii.  207 

Andrew  (Bishop  William),  ii.  753 

Andrews  (Bishop  George),  ii.  210 

Andrew's  Chapel  (St. ).  iii.  518 

Andrisson  (Sir  Franeu),  L  104 

Andros,  ii.  327 

Aneally,  iii.  346 

Anessaundoo,  ii.  821 

Angelo  (Family  of  De),  L  Hi 

Angelo  (St.),  iii.  ami 

Angels  (Vale  of),  L  215 

Anglesea,  ii.  796 

Anglesbum,  L  MB 

Angus-Rock,  iii.  287,  562 

Ar.ill.ir.  H.  Ola 

Anillaun,  ii.  821 

Anilhuiillanowenamarre,  iii.  325 
Anina,  iii.  413 
Anker,  ii.  515 

Anketell's  Grove,  ii.  24,  780 
Anna,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  5441 
Annabaskyth,  iii.  564 
Annabeg,  co.  Galway,  L  '24,  362 
Annacarriga,  iii.  46 
Aimacarthy,  iii.  335 
Annaclone,  L  209 
Annacorra,  ii.  211 
Armadale,  ii.  580 
Annaderryboy,  iii.  353 
AnnadutT,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  40 
Annaduff,  co.  Leitnm,  ii.  781 
Annagarry,  ii.  351 
Aimageeragb,  iii.  352 
Annagerry,  iii.  185 
Atinagh,  clio.  of  Tuam,  iii.  406 
Ajinagh,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  376 
Annagh,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  213 
Armagh,  bar.  of  Ballinabinch,  iii.  52 
Armagh,  bar.  of  Tyoquin,  ii.  818 
Annagh,  co.  Cork,  L  21*! 
Annagh,  co.  Mayo,  L  413 ;  ii.  SsH 
Annagh,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  48 


Annagh,  bar.  of  Kiltartan,  co.  Galway,  ii. 

362 

Annagh,  bar.  of  Clare,  ii.  520 

Annagh,  co.  Clare,  ii.  522 

Annagh,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  590;  iii.  441 

Annagh,  co.  Longford,  ii.  0&5 

Annagbagh,  ii.  790 

Annagh- Castle,  ii.  3tll 

Armaghdown,  iii.  41)1 

Annagbeane,  ii.  784 

Annagheariy,  ii.  780 

Armagh- Hill,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  4QT> 

Armagh- Hill,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  516 

Annagh- Lodge,  ii.  361 

Armaghdown,  co.  Galway,  ii.  245 ;  iii.  403 

Annagherin,  iii.  229 

Annagh- Head,  ii.  743 

Annaghmaconway,  L  435 

Annagh  more,  co.  Roscommon,  Hi.  46 

Annaghmore,  King's  co.,  ii.  44tf 

Annaghmore,  co.  Annagh,  L  81 

Annaghmore,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  88 

Armagh  roe,  co.  Tyrone,  L  107 

Annagh  roe,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  MA 

Annagh  teigue,  ii.  3<  .4 

Annagh  vane,  ii.  441 

Annaghville,  L  155 

Aunaghvoran,  ii.  Iib3 

Annagoldagb,  ii.  708 

Annagoose,  ii.  784 

Annagor,  ii.  538. 

Annahilt,  ii.  <. A'J 

Annaholty,  ii.  38U 

Annahousb,  iii.  571 

Annalee,  L  502;  ii.  474 

Annalong,  ii.  420 

Ammalw  (Lord),  iii.  233 

Annaly  (Prince  of),  ii. 

Annaroeadle,  iii.  12. 

Annamolt,  L  250 

Anna  vale,  ii.  812 

AnnaviDe,  King's  co.,  u.  521 

Annayalla,  L  354 

Annbrook,  ii.  737 

Anncasbel,  L  143 

Anneeter,  iii.  10 

Annerpark,  ii.  417 

Annerville,  ii.  417 

Annesborough,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  709 ;  iii.  216. 

Annesbrook,  co.  Meatb,  ii.  137,  819 

Annescourt,  ii.  532 

Annesgift,  iii.  122 

AnnetUy  (Sir  Fronde),  U.  808 

Annesley  (Robert),  ii.  629 

Annesley-  Bridge,  L  465 

Anneville,  L  Z8 

Annfield,  co.  Wexford,  L  173 

A nn held,  co.  Kildare,  L  431 ;  ii.  332 

Annfield,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  361 

Annfield,  co.  Clare,  ii.  538 

Annfield,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  65 

Annfield,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  128 

Anngrove,  Queen's  co.,  L  437 

Anngrove,  co.  Clare,  ii.  528,  632 

Aimrlloon,  ii.  526 

Annmount,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  301 

A ...  .mount,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  305. 

Annsborough,  co.  Down,  ii.  511 

Annaborough,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  550 

Annsfort,  co.  Cavan,  L  502 ;  ii.  85 

Annsgrove,  L  377 

Annvale,  ii.  33'J 

Annville,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  817 
Annville,  Queen's  co.,  iii.  233 
Aiinyallough,  L  465 
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A  mi  wilt  y,  ii.  784 
Annyeeb,  ii.  784 
Annul,  L  416 

Anthony  of  Raphoe,  Hi.  I  CI 

Antonian  Mountain,  iii.  148. 

Antrawer,  ii.  784 

Antricola,  iii.  157 

Antrim  (Counteu  of),  L  826 

Antrim  {Earl  of),  ii.  2*  l^,  6d2 

-/in/rim  Militia,  iii.  535. 

Antyletown,  ii.  28 

Anura,  iii.  325 

Any  (Lough),  iii.  343*  441 

Aoilih-Liathuiii.  ii.  837 

Aongus,  King  of  Ireland,  ii.  206  ;  iii.  485 

Aostror,  ii.  420 

Apoldoo,  iii.  243 

Aportan,  ii.  784 

Applevale,  L  403 

Appleville,  iii.  LM 

Aqueduct  of  the  Rye,  ii.  fiLi 

Arabella,  iii.  382 

Arabia  Petrssa  of  Ireland,  ii.  745 

Arabin  (Family  of),  iii.  513 

Aradh-Cliach,  in.  367 

Araghry,  L  466 

Aragil  (Du),  L  551 

Aras-  Kcltair,  ii.  62 

Arbela,  L  Ilk 

Arbine,  L  418 

Arboe,  iii.  10. 

Arbour-Hill,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  664,  779 
Arbutus- Island,  ii.  \:>* 
Arcany,  L  iii 
Archardstown,  iii.  51S 
Archbold  (Family  of),  ii.  SI 
Archdall  (Rev.  Mervyn),  iii.  247 
Archdeacon  (Family  of),  ii.  796 
Arch- Druid*  (The),  L  161 
Archer  (Family  of),  ii.  9_L  422 
Archert,  iii.  243 

Archersgrove,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  431 ;  iii. 
230 

Archers'  Leas,  iii.  230 

Archerstown,  co.  Meath,  L  375 

Archerstown,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  IDG 

Archerstret-t,  iii.  23ii 

Archfield,  iii.  433 

Arch- Hall,  L  444 

Ardagh,  co.  Heath,  L  116 

Ardagh,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  225 

Ardagh,  co.  Longford,  ii.  6b_i» 

Ardagh,  co.  Cork,  ii.  768 

Ardagh,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  II 

Ardagh,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  3 1  'J 

Ardagh  Bay,  L  220 

AnWhy,  L  41fl 

Ardakillin,  ii.  489 

Ardamine,  iii.  151 

Ardanairy,  ii.  187 

Ardatten,  ii.  404 

Ardballen,  L  459 

A  rd  bar  re  ii,  iii.  441 

Ardbawn,  ii.  765 

Axd  Bay,  ii.  821 

Ardboline,  iii.  259 

Ardbraccan,  iii.  8 

Ardcanny,  iii.  132 

Ardcarne,  co.  Galway,  L  137 

Ardcarne,  co.  Roscommon,  L  273 

Ardcath,  ii.  09 

Ardclinis,  ii.  J  J  i 

Ardcloth,  ii.  404 

Ardcolm,  iii.  542 

Ardconnel,  iii.  434 


Ardcroney,  iii.  12 

Ardenode,  co.  Kildare,  i.  188 ;  ii  tit 

Ardera,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  33£ 

Arderin,  King's  co.,  ii.  553;  iii.  251 

Ardfert,  ii.  «M 

Ardfield,  L  423;  iii.  240 

Ardnnnan,  L  416 

Ardgillan,  L  2U2 

Ardglass,  ii.  fil 

Ardgoga,  ii.  664 

Ardgonnel,  ii.  767 

Ardgrom,  ii.  344 

Ardholl,  L  58 

Ardia,  ii.  723 

Ardigan,  ii.  492 

Ardillaun,  ii.  732 

Ardinarire,  L  270 

Ardincarry,  ii.  IU7 

Ardiver,  u.  40. 

Ardkeen,  ii.  61 

Ardkenagli,  ii.  3Sj 

Ardkill,  co.  Kildare,  L  S55j  ii.  Ill 

Ardlasaa,  ii.  753 

Ardlogber,  ii.  393 

Ardlonan,  ii.  363 

A  rd  i  mil  in,  ii.  321 

Ardmedius,  Abbot,  L  476 

Ardmeenan,  iii.  62 

Ardmillan,  ii.  52 

Ardmoney,  L  108 

Ardmore,  co.  Londonderry,  L  204 ;  ii.  270.  (jTS 
Ardrnore,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  151 
Ardmore,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  35Q 
Ardmore,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  464 ;  iii.  10 
Ardmore,  co.  Cork,  ii.  735 
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Uorfcy  iii.  404 

Barleyhill,  co.  Mayo,  L  265 

1  Jar U  y hill,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  128 

Barlow  {Edward),  Eta.,  L  425 

ifcr/ow  (Randolph),  iii.  401 

Barmona,  ii.  543 

Barn,  Queen's  CO.,  ii,  473 

Barn,  co.  Tipperary,  L  454 ;  iii.  14Q 

llama,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  234,  237;  iii.  107 

Barna,  King's  CO.,  ii.  155 

Barna,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  542 

Barna,  dio.  of  Tuam,  iii.  400 
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Barnacor,  iii.  233 
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Barnadown,  ii.  Old 

Bamageel,  co.  Mayo,  L  SOI ;  ii.  257 
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Barnard  (William),  iii.  U4 

Barn  ass,  ii.  191 

Barnathasona,  iii.  414 
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431 
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Barn  hill,  CO.  Mayo,  ii.  585 

Barnhill,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  224 
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Barnish,  iii.  25 

Barniska,  ii.  107 

Barns,  ii.  468 

Barnshill,  ii.  21 

Barntisk,  L  422 

Barn  town,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  211.  275 
Barnville,  ii.  83 
Barnwell  (Family  of),  L  513 
Bamwall  {Peter),  ft.  323 
Bar-of-  Lough,  iii.  531 
Baron  (Milo),  iii.  58 
Baron 's  Court,  iii.  282 
Baronstown,  co.  Wicklow, 
Baronstown,  co.  Louth,  ii. 
Barony  Stream,  iii.  05 
Berr  (Sr.),  L  528 
Barr,  CO.  Down,  ii.  28,  77 
Barra,  CO.  Fermanagh,  ii.  119 
Barra,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  252 
Barrack's  Village,  Queen'a  CO.,  L  437 
Barrack's  Village,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  830 
Barrack's  Village,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  830 
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Barrack- Village,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  551 
Barrack. Village,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  513 
Barradois,  L  422 
Barrados,  ii.  528 
Barragb,  L  514 
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Barragb,  co.  Monagban,  ii.  783 
Barragbcove,  ii.  288 
Barraghy,  ii.  783 
Barrmstown,  iii.  520 
Barrateer,  ii.  347 
Barrels  (Tbe),  L  257_j  iii.  524 
Barret  (Bishop  William),  u.  4£& 
Barret  (Col.),  L  514 
Barret  (Family  of),  L  225;  ii.  809 
Barret  (William),  L  132 
BarretUtown,  L  422 
Barrindeus  (St.),  ii.  84 
Barrington,  ii.  825 
Banington  (Family  of),  iii.  101 
Barriscarra,  ii.  752 
Barroc  (St.),  L  528 
Barrogstown,  ii.  499 
Barron  bawn,  ii.  381 
Barroughter,  iii.  433 
Barrow,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  355 
Barrowbank,  L  431 
Barrow-House,  dio.  of  Dublin,  ii.  107_ 
Barrow-House,  Queen's  co.,  iii.  148 
Barrow-Lodge,  iii.  311 
Barrowmount,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  288,  422 
Barry,  co.  Longford,  ii.  686;  iii.  318 
Barry  (Alderman  James),  iii.  33 
Barry  (David  De),  L  221 
Barry  (Family  of),  L  22L  29L  513,  523i  iii. 
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Barry  (John  De),  L  322 
Barry  (John  Maxwell),  Esq.,  ii.  126 
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Barry  (Richard),  iii.  204 
Barry  (Thomas),  iii.  56 
Barrymore  (Earl  of),  L  34L  300 
Barrymore  Family,  il.  307 
Barr vmount,  L  462 

Barry-Oge,  ii.  563 
Barry's  Cross  Roads,  iii.  552 
Barry's  Hall,  iii.  355 
Barry's  Head,  ii.  565 
Barrystown,  i,  217 
Barstown,  iii.  2 
Bartin's  Bay,  iii,  lit 
Bart lymoy,  L  478 
Barton,  iii.  128 
Bartragh,  ii.  446 
Bashers  to  wm,  iii. 
Baskill,  L  552 
Basley  Island,  ii. 
Baterlay  (John), 
Bath,  if.  82 
Bath  (Lady),  ii.  262 
Bath  (  William),  L  02 
Bathagh.  ii.  671 

Bathe  (Family  ofDe),  L  245;  ii.  83 
Bathe  (John),  it.  83 
Bath-Lodge,  iii.  107 
Bathnaozeragb,  ii.  222 
Batteriohn,  ii.  16 
Batterjohn  (Little),  ii.  542 
Batterstown,  ii.  754;  iii.  140,  388 
Battlefield,  iii.  428 
Battle- Hill,  co.  Cork,  ii.  258 
Battle-mount,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  535;  iii.  5 
Battyfield,  iii.  217 
Baunane,  U.  270.  348 
Baunreaghony,  iii.  148 
Bauraderra,  L  330 
Baurerible,  L  267 
Bau  t  regmm,  ii.  348 ;  iii.  255 
Bawn  (Lough),  L  36;  H.  784 
Bawn,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  422 
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Bawn,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  414 
Bawn,  co.  Longford,  U.  816 
Bawn,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  lfi 
Bawn,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  jfflQ 
Bawn  (The),  L  321 
Bawnaughrv,  iii.  412 
Bawnboy,  Ui.  338 
Bawniames,  iii.  155 
Bawnkill,  ii.  525 
Bawn  more,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  13 
Bawnmore,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  183 
Bawnmore  Bog,  iii.  412 
Bawnreagh,  iii.  23Q 
Bawnreaghcong,  iii.  251 
Baybeg,  I  481 
Baylin,  L  HZ 

Bay- Lodge,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  202 
Bay- Lough,  iii.  414 
Baymore,  L  481 
Bay  town,  ii.  14<> 

Bayview,  co.  Waterford,  L  411 ;  »•  L5Q 
Beach,  ii.  500 

Beacon  (Sir  Richard),  L  513 
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Beagh,  bar.  of  Dunmore,  ii.  Kg  ;  iii.  3211 

Beagh,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  780 

Beaghbeg,  ii.  31 
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Beaghwell,  ii.  302 

Beagby,  ii.  5il4 

Beakstown,  ii.  301 

Beal,  ii.  355 

Beal  (Fire  of),  L  205 

Beaiach-Ultagh,  L  15 

Bcaliindangan,  ii.  441 

Bealaneny,  iii.  167 

Bealberry,  ii.  800 

Beal-Castle,  ii.  3£i2 
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Beal- Point,  ii.  350.  382 
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Beard yville,  L  477 

Bearforett,  ii.  728 

Beau,  ii.  7J1 

Beaubec,  ii.  761 

Beaufort  (Dr.),  L  479 ;  iii.  ft 

Beaufort- Bridge,  ii.  252 

Beaulet,  ii.  560 

Beaulieu,  ii.  700 

Beaumaris,  iii.  17J 

Beaumont,  co.  Cork,  L  251 

Beau  park,  iii.  66 

Beaupeep,  ii.  64 

Beccan  (St.),  ii.  304 

Becfield,  iii.  126 

Becke  (Edward),  ii.  68 

Bective,  iii.  8 

Bedell  (Bishop),  L  409 ;  ii.  478,  516 
Bedlam,  iii.  413 
Beecher,  ii.  503 
Beether  (Fane),  Esq.,  L  513 
Beechgrovc,  iii.  153 
Beech-Hill,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  788 
Beech-Hill,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  050 
Beech- Hill,  co.  Down,  ii.  28,  515 
Beech-Hill,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  19L  210 
Beech-Hill,  co.  Galway,  ii.  286 
Beech.Hill,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  119 
Beechmount,  co.  Antrim,  L  233 
Beechmount,  co.  Wicklow,  Lttsl 
Beechmount,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  779 
Beechmount,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  13J 
Beechmount,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  405 


Beechpark,  ii.  14 

Beech  wood,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  542 

Beech  wood,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  85 

Bee-Hive,  ii.  501 

Beerpark,  ii.  303 

Beers  Bridge,  ii.  &>0 

Beeve,  iii.  220 

Beg- Erin,  iii.  533,  546 

Beggar's  End,  in.  358 

Beg-Innis,  iii.  4<>7 

Beg  ( Lough Y  co.  Mayo,  ii.  745 

Beg  (Lough),  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784 

Beg-of-Rath,  iii.  423 

Bebagh,  co.  Chre,  L  2 ;  iii.  61 

Bebamore,  ii.  778 

Beheena,  L  231 

Beheena  (Upper),  iii.  137 

Beith-M.  dhbha,  L  270 

Belcamp-House,  iii.  204 

Bel  camp- Park,  iii.  204 

Belclare,  co.  Mayo,  L  108;  iii.  523 

Belclare,  co.  Galway,  iii.  3ii0 

Belderg,  ii.  746 

Beleclare,  ii.  500 

Beleevnamore,  iii.  44U 

Belga,  iii.  314 

Belgooley,  L  4iii 

Belgree,  ii.  826 

Belgrove,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  340 
Bclgrove,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  85 
BelUg  (Sir  Richard),  ii.  050 
Belin- Lodge,  ii.  595 
Belknap  (Sir  Robert),  ii.  76 
Bella,  ii.  376 

Bellaboy,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  338,  4111 
Bel  lagan,  L  209 

Bcllagh,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  669 
Bellagh,  dio.  of  Meath,  ii.  754 
Bellaghy,  ii.  120;  iii.  204 
Bellahill,  ii.  5M 

Bellair,  King's  CO.,  L  165j  ii.  616 
Bellair-Hill,  ii.  616 
Bellair- House,  ii.  010 
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Bellananallaght,  ii.  467 
Bellatrain,  ii.  784 
Bellatride,  iii.  82 
Bellavary,  U.  751 
Bella  vena,  ii.  J23 
Bellawaddy,  iii.  259,  200 
Bellcrath,  iii.  325 
Bel  leek,  co.  Armagh,  iii.  26 
Belleek,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  LOO 
Belleek,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  519 
Belleek-Castle,  L  123 
Bellegrove,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  340 
Bellegrove,  Queen's  co.,  L  Ufl 
Bellegrove,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  210 
Bellegrove,  co.  Cork,  ii.  288 
Belleisle,  co.  Clare,  ii.  545 
Belleisle,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  669 
Bellemont,  co.  Tyrone,  L  100 
Bellerena,  iii.  36 
Bellestown,  ii.  754 
Belle  view,  co.  Clare,  ii.  528 
Belleville,  co.  Cavan,  L  541 ;  ii.  515 
Belleville,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  443 
Belleville,  co.  Meath,  ii.  573 
Belleville,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  27. 
Belleville,  co.  Westmeath,  L  HL  228 
Bellevue,  co.  Clare,  ii.  533 
Bellevue,  co.  Galway,  ii.  540 
Bellevue,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  470 
Bellevue,  co.  Leitrim,  ii.  547 
Bellevue,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  27JJ 
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Bellevue,  co.  Meatb,  ii.  20 

Bellevue,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  .'/.),'; 

Bellevue,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  055 

Bellevue,  ,co.  Wexford,  L  112 

Bellevue, *co.  Wicklow,  ii.  762 

Bellev  (Copt.)  L  316 

Bellew  Family  {The),  L  222;  ii.  7.03 

Bellewly,  iii.  310 

Bellewstown,  ii.  136 

Bellfield,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  189 

Bellfield,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  186 

Bellfield,  Ring's  co.,  ii.  221 

Bellfield,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  30 1 

Bellfield,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  3U> 

Bellgreen,  L  502 

Bellguard,  iii.  3LLi 

Bellinagare,  L  371 

Belline,  ii.  423 

Bellingham  {Sir  Edward),  ii.  h  6U2 

He II inter,  L  Lki 

Bellman  {The),  ii.  568 

Bellooly,  ii.  250 

Bello  Porta,  ii.  321 

Bellougby,  iii.  LLi 

Bellpark,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  218 

Bellpark,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  LAI 

Bellpatrick,  L  47J) 

Bellatown,  ii.  722 

Bellville,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  716 

Belmont,  co.  Down,  ii.  31R1 

Belmont,  co.  Carlow,  L  314 

Belmont,  Queen's  co.  L  100 

Belmont,  co.  Wexford,  L  322 

Belmont,  co.  Meath,  ii.  303 

Belmont,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  301 

Belmont,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  653 

Belmont,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  106 

Belmont,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  331 

Belmont,  co.  Kerry,  iii.  3U2 

Bel  more,  co.  Westmeath,  L  188 ;  ii.  82 

Belmore,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  205 ;  ii.  203 

Belmount,  King's  co.,  iii.  Mil 

Bel  mount,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  827 

Belmount,  co.  Clare,  ii.  772 

Belmount,  north-west  of  co.  Down,  ii.  721 

Belmount,  co.  Donegal,  L  446 

Belmount,  co.  Meath,  iii.  1 

Belmount,  co.  Galway,  L  228. 

Belmount,  north  of  co.  Down,  L  235 

Belmount,  co.  Tyrone,  L  321 

Belmullet,  L  124j  ii.  751 

Belnaleek,  L  412 

Belunlagh,  iii.  105 

Belpatnck,  ii.  100 

BeUhade,  ii.  4M 

Belt  (The),  ii.  2ZQ_ 

Beltany  (Lower),  iii.  413 

Beltany  (Upper),  iii.  413 

Beltra,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  74 ;  iii.  259 

Beltra,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  251 

Bel  trim,  co.  Tyrone,  L  114;  ii.  279 

Belturbet,  L  2B5 

Belveley,  L  £12 

Belvelly,  ii.  282 

Belvidere,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  118,  817 
Belvidere,  co.  Down,  L  234 ;  ii.  81 
Belvidere,  co.  Dublin,  L  466 
Bel  vie  w,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  183 
Belview,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  331 
Bel  view,  co.  Louth,  iii.  344 
Belview,  CO.  Tipperary,  L  276.  318 
Belview,  co.  Wicklow,  L  277 
Belview,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  82 
Belview,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  185 
Belview,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  516 


Belview,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  68 

Belview,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  130 

Belville,  iii.  334 

Belvin,  iii.  242 

Belvoir,  co.  Clare,  L  446 

Belvoir-Park,  L  234 

Bel  wood,  iii.  334 

Benagh,  iii.  24 

Ben-Albin,  L  24 

Benbawn,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  320 

Benbawn,  co.  Galway,  ii.  583 

Benbo,  ii.  402 

Benbrack,  iii.  33d 

Benbradagh,  co.  Londonderry,  L  270;  ii.  152. 
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Be nbrae,  ii.  563 
Benburb,  ii.  149 
Benchran,  iii.  345 
Bencroy,  iii.  02 
Bencullagh,  ii.  563 
Bendooragh,  L  186 
Benduff,  l  249 
Benedict  of  Ross,  iii.  15y 
Benekerry,  ii.  4<>4 
Benfield,  L  437 
Bengoriff,  ii.  800 
Bengorin,  L  289 
Bcngorm,  ii.  800 
Bengower,  L  252 
Bemsson,  ii.  1 98 
Benlevy,  L  484 ;  iii.  182 
Ben- Loughs,  ii.  738 

Benmore,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  147.  743 ;  iii.  434 

Ben-Neagh,  L  301 ;  ii.  464 

Bennekerry,  iii.  141 

Bennetstown,  iii.  3U0 

Bennett  (Bishop),  L  471,  472 

Bennett  {Sir  Henry),  iii.  82 

Bennett  v.  ii.  249 

Bennior,  iii.  112 

Bennittee,  iii.  147 

Ben-of-Fore,  ii.  199 

Benone,  iii.  36 

Benrevagh,  iii.  430,  434 

Benring,  ii.  317 

Bentullagb,  L  448 

Benvardin,  L  186;  H.  15,  17j,  158 

Benwee-Geevraun,  ii.  743 

Benwicken,  L  240 

Benyevenagh,  L  19 

Beracb,  ii.  223 

Beragh,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  51,  444 
Bere,  ii.  19 

Beres/ord  {Archbishop),  L  8Q;  ii.  6 
Beresford  {Lord  J.  G.),  iii.  114 
Beresford  {Sir  Marcus),  iii.  568 
Beresford  {Hon.  William),  iii.  58 
Beresford  {Dr.  William},  iii.  405 
Beresfords  {The),  L  313 :  ii.  611 
Berkeley,  iii.  180 

Berkeley  {Bishop),  L  47Jj  47j2;  B.  43^  iii.  348 
Berkeley  {Family  of),  ii.  42U 
Bermingham  {De),  L  3J3j  ii.  7JJ 
Bermingham  {John  De),  ii.  727 
Bermingham  {Sir  John  De),  L  379 ;  iii.  168 
Bermingham  {Sir  John),  ii.  197 
Bermingham  {Lord  De),  L  02 
Bermingham  (Peter,  Lord  De),  ii.  401 
Bermingham  {Richard  De),  L  93 
Bermingham  {Roebuck  De),  iii.  85 
Bermingham  (Thomas),  L  154 
Bermingham  {Walter),  L  355;  iii.  369 
Bermingham  I  Walter  De),  11.  16L  341 
Bermingham  {Bishop  William  De),  iii.  404 
Bermingham  {Lord  William  De),  ii.  241 
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Berminyham  (  William  De),  L  93 ;  iii.  369 

Birmingham  (Sir  William),  L  355 

Berminqhams  (The),  L  490;  ii.  Ml 

Bernagh,  ii.  L49 

Bernagrove,  ii.  575 

Bernard  (Bishop),  ii.  H 

Bernard  (Fronds),  L  212,  iii 

Bernard  (St.),  L  215 

Bernard  (Dr.  Thomas),  iii.  572 

Bernards  (The),  L  413 

Bernice,  L  41 

Berrahert't  Church  (St.),  iii.  336 

Berreen-Corrough,  ii.  744 

Berry-Lodge,  ii.  772 

Bern-mount,  CO.  Cavan,  ii.  323 ;  iii.  370 

Berthnaronge,  iii.  4S1 

Berwick,  ii.  781 

Berwick  (Duke  of).  L  274.  310.  391;  ii. 

£13i  iii.  2fi 
Beshellstown,  L  424 
Besona,  ii.  28 

Bessborough,  co.  Tipperary,  L  179 

Bessborough,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  'ILL 

Bessborough,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  Lin 

Bessbrook,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  477 

Bessbrook,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  SUfi 

Bessgrove,  ii.  583 

Bessmourit,  ii.  140 

Betaghstown,  L  481 

Betsborough,  ii.  63d 

Bettesworth  {  Arthur  ),  ii.  731 

Belts  (Richard),  ii.  409 

Bettyfield,  ii.  562 

Betty  ville,  ii.  711 

Between-the-Mosses,  ii.  217 

Bicknor  (Alexander  De),  iii.  305 

Big  Bawn,  iii.  112 

Big  Collon,  iii.  LLi 

Big  Island,  co.  Galway,  ii.  762 

Big  Island,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  546 

Bigot  (Roger  De),  L  314 

Big  River,  co.  Louth,  ii.  7QQ;  iii.  151 

Bigstone,  iii.  299 

Bigwood,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  155 ;  iii.  5ft 

Bilberry,  ii.  393 

Bilberry  Rock,  iii.  490 

Bilboa,  Queen 'a  co.,  L  469 

Bilboa,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  257 

Bile,  iii.  205 

Bile-Tortain,  ii.  28 

Biliary,  ii.  784 

Billaa,  L  364 

Billiestown,  iii.  518 

Billingslev  (Sir  Henry),  ii.  629 

Billooa,  ii.  585 

BiUo wville,  ii.  772 

Binbane,  U.  21 

Binbroe,  ii.  348 

Bingbeg,  ii.  21 

Bingfield,  ii.  515 

Bingham  (Sir  Henry),  L  352;  iii.  234 
Bingham  (Sir  Richard),  ii.  613^  752 
Bingham-Caatle,  L  253 
Binghamstown,  L  124;  ii.  751 
Bmgley  (Sir  Ralph),  ii.  39 
Binuh,  ii.  345 
Bunion,  L  452;  iii.  312 
Binroe,  iii.  41 
Binsheehy,  ii.  348. 
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Bride's  Head,  ii.  528 ;  iii.  554 
Brides  well,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  831 
Brides  we  11,  co.  Roscommon,  L  302 ;  iii.  165 
BridesweU,  co.  Wexford,  L  120 
Bride  Well,  co.  Antrim,  L  326 
Bridge-of-Erin,  L  225 
Bridgepark,  ii.  ill 
Bridge-Quarter,  iii.  63 
Bridget  (St.),  ii.  60,  401 
Bridget  (St.)  Lough,  ii.  526 
Bridgetown,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  831 
Bridgetown,  co.  Donegal,  L  290 ;  Hi.  LL4 
Bridgetown,  co.  Clare,  ii.  449.  452;  iii.  44 
Bridget's  Church,  co.  Carlow,  iii.  420 
Bridgets  Church  (St.),  co.  Waterford,  ii. 
861 

Bridget's  Well,  L  326 
Bridge  vie  w,  L  497 
Brien-Catha-Dun,  L  4&1 
Briensfort,  ii.  4  I  J 
Brier.Hill,  iii.  M 
Brigantes,  ii.  607 
Brighgobbon,  L 
BrighmacTiiidhg,  ii.  LI 
Brighton  (New),  iii.  1115 
Brigthshaigh,  ii.  11 
Brina,  L  3 

Brinkley  {John),  L  472 

Brinny,  L  213 

Briskll  (Lower).  L  411 

Brislike,  iii.  124 

Brittol  (Earl  of),  L  472.;  ii.  U 

Britons  (Regiment  of  the  Ancient),  L  162 

BriUfieldtown,  L  1123 

Brittas,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  551 

Brittas,  Queen's  co.,  L  426;  ii.  508 

Brittas,  co.  Meath,  iii.  40 

Brittas,  co.  Weatraeath,  iii.  121 

Brittas,  CO.  Tipperary,  iii.  351 

Broadford,  co.  Kildare,  L  128 

Broadford,  dio.  of  Limerick,  ii.  G  1 1 

Broadmeadow,  iii.  13 

Broadnath,  ii.  810 

Broaghy,  ii.  784 

Broocagh,  ii.  207 

Brockagh,  co.  Tyrone,  L  461 

Brockagh,  co.  Cure,  il.  311 

Brock  lawn,  iii.  507 

Brockley-Park,  iii.  282 

Brockly,  L  504 

Brock ville,  iii.  327 

Broderich  (Allan),  Esq.,  ii.  768 

Broderick  (Sir  St.  John),  it.  768 

Brodlaise,  L  1H8 

Br  ogee  n,  ii.  510 

Broghan,  iii.  13 

Broahill  (Lord,)  L  306,  369,  391,  5l3_i  ii. 

577.  «45i  «56i  iii.  57_  IK1 
Broncard  (Sir  Henry),  L  HB 
Brootield.  ii.  361 
Brook  (Sir  Charlet),  iii.  235 
Brook  borough,  ii.  (Kiu 
Brook-Cottage,  ii.  465 
Brooke  (Capt.  Basil),  ii.  41 
Brookfield,  King's  co.  ii.  712 
Brookfield,  Queen's  co.,  iii.  45 
Brookfield,  co.  Down,  iii.  221 
Brook- Hall,  iii.  331 
Brookhill,  co.  Lei  trim,  iii.  19X1 
Brookhill,  co.  Mayo,  L  546 
Brookhill,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  7_0 
Brooklaw,  ii.  155 
Brook  lawn,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  68 
Brook  lawn.  co.  Kildare,  iii.  309 
Brook  law  n.  CO.  Lei  trim,  L  435 


Brooklawn,  Queen's  CO.,  L  MM 
Brookley,  ii.  72 

Brook-Lodge,  co.  Galway,  ii.  520 
Brook-Lodge,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  543 
Brook-Lodge,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  549 
Brook-Lodge,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  778 
Brook-Lodge,  dio.  of  Tuara,  iii.  4'..».i 
Brookvale,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  91 
Brook  vale,  co.  Antrim,  L  233 
Brook  ville,  CO.  Kildare,  L  321 
Brook  ville,  co.  Kilkenny,  Hi.  LL9 
Brook  ville,  co.  Tipperary,  L  461 
Brook- Watson,  iU.  11 
Broomfield,  co.  Monaghan,  L  354 
Broomfield,  co.  Wicklow,  H.  381 ;  Hi.  139 
Broom  field,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  516 
Broomfield,  Co.  Dublin,  H.  711.  796 ;  Hi.  ii 
Broomfield,  co.  Cork,  H.  767 
Broomhill,  co.  Clare,  ii.  533 
Broomhill,  co.  Wexford,  Hi.  341 
Broomhill  Bay,  Hi.  580 
Broomhill  Point,  Hi.  580 
Broom  lev,  ii.  527 
Broommill,  ii.  818 
Broom-Mount,  Hi.  273 
Brootaly,  L  81 

Brosna,  co.  Kerry,  iii.  348,  3S4 
Brosna,  King's  co.,  ii.  192 
Brotherhood  of  St.  George,  ii.  703 
Brotherton  (Th  MNM  B*e),  L  313 
Broughal,  L  155 

Broughderg,  L  115;  ii.  661 ;  Hi.  440 

Broughilnebracney,  H.  754 

Broughilstone,  Hi.  107 

Broughshane,  L  184 

Brown  (Family  of),  H.  629;  iii.  519 

Brown  (Bishop  Jemmet),  H.  175 

Brown  (Stephen),  Hi.  158 

Brown  (Sir  Valentine),  ii.  303,  359 

Browne  (Archbishop),  ii.  Uxi 

Browne  (Archbishop  Jemmet),  Hi.  4lG 

Brownes  (The),  L  313 ;  H.  752 ;  iii.  486 

Brownesbarne,  iii.  349 

Brownhall,  co.  Donegal,  H.  86;  Hi.  25 

Brownball,  co.  Mayo,  U.  753 

Brown-Hill,  co.  Carlow,  L  314 

Brown-Hill  (Great),  ii.  441 

Brown- Hill,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  341 

Brownlow  (Charles),  Esq.,  U.  710 

Brownlow'a  Derry,  ii.  H| 

Brown  Mountain,  co.  Londonderry,  u.  665 

Brown  Mountain,  co.  Kilkenny,  Hi.  414 

Brownow,  iu.  421 

Brownpark,  ii.  536 

Brownsbarn,  H.  324 

Brown's  Bay,  ii.  329;  iii.  266 

Brownsburn,  H.  194 

Brown's  Cross,  iii.  49 

Br  owns  fort,  H.  429 

Brown's  Islands,  iii.  64, 85 

Brownstown,  co.  Tipperary,  L  298 

Brownstown,  co.  Mayo,  Hi.  153 

Brownstown,  co.  Kildare,  L  194.  311 

Brownstown,  co.  Kilkenny,  H.  Gill 

Brown  ville,  Hi.  107 

Bruce  (Edward),  L  243,  328,  493_;  2.  62.  IH 
144.  197.  344,  440,  593,644,  704;  iH.2B,g 
167.  368 

Bruce  (Robert),  iU.  134 

Bruce  (William  De),  U.  138 

Bruce-Hall,  H.  474 

Bruce's  Cave,  iii.  134 

Bruckagh,  ii.  422 

Bruckhagh,  L  356 

Brnens  (The),  L  313 
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BrurT,  ii.  506 

Brugech  (St.),  iii.  128 

Bruges,  ii.  4^2 

Bruis,  iii.  371 

Brun  (Adnen  Le),  ii.  476 

Bruree,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  506.  tslLi 

Bruska,  L  147 

Bruskena,  L  438 

Brualee,  L  177 

Brusna,  co.  Mayo,  L  370 

Bryan  Currough's  Country,  L  42 

Bryan  drum,  ii.  825 

Bryansford,  ii.  384,  420 

Bryanstown,  ii.  65 

Bryct  (Rev.  Edward),  iii.  324. 

Bualy,  ii.  422 

Buckadoon,  iii.  22 

Buckey,  ii.  26 

Buckhill,  iii.  352 

Buckingham  (Marchioness  of),  ii.  158 

Bucknor,  iii.  109 

Buckode,  iii.  190 

Buckoogh.  ii.  744 

Buckworth  (Bishop),  ii.  77 

Budore,  ii.  264 

Build  was,  ii.  140 

Buinaba- Point,  L  4JJ9 

Bulbion,  L  452 

Bulcarra,  iii.  406 

Bulgadin,  ii.  643 

Bull,  ii.  151 

Bullane,  L  443 

Bullaunamore,  L  541 ;  434 

Bullen  (Sir  Tfiomas),  ii.  illti 

Bullenbeg,  ii.  744 

Bullenmore,  ii.  744 

Hull- Hill,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  5,  535 

Bullochs  Pool,  L  4U2 

Bullock,  ii.  560 

Bullock-Rock,  iii.  287 

Bull-Point,  iii.  134 

Hull's  Moutb,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  316,  744 

Bullteagb,  ii.  12 

Bully,  L  287 

Bulnckard,  ii.  300 

Bulrush  Island,  iii.  145 

Bumper-Hall,  ii.  814 

Bunaurane,  iii.  406 

Bunavoela,  ii.  745 

Bunarory,  iii.  400. 

Buna  wee  la,  iii.  434 

Bunawn,  ii.  346 

Bunburys  (The),  L  313 

Bundody,  iii.  535 

Buncrana,  ii.  321 

Bundarra,  iii.  406 

Hun  din,  iii.  114 

Bundoran,  L  196;  ii.  323 

Hunduff,  L  24 

Buneah,  ii.  418 

Bunerky,  iii.  410 

Bungooly,  iii.  133 

Bunlahy.  ii.  686 

Bunmanver,  iii.  414 

Burin,  L  413 

Bunnabia,  L  286 

Bunnabia  (South),  iii.  408 

Bunnaclifla,  ii.  821 

Bunnacunneen,  iii.  182 

Bunnahstia,  ii.  600 

Bunnabone,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  302 ;  ii.  322 
Bunnanadan,  L  467 
Bunnatrahan,  ii.  743 
Bunny  beg,  ii.  780 
Bunnyconncllan,  ii.  414 


Bunowen,  co.  Westmeath,  L  8fi 
Bunowen,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  746 
Bunratty,  ii.  179 
B  until,  L  160 

Buouck,  eo.  Tipperary,  L  287 ;  iii.  352 
Burchard  the  Norwegian,  ii.  001 
Burdetts  {The),  L  313 
Burgage,  iii.  510 
Burgagemoyle,  L  287 
Burgeisland,  ii.  782 
Burgess  (Dr.  John),  L  108 
Burgess  beg,  iii.  12 
Burgess-Cottage,  iii.  407 
Burgess  lands,  iii.  143 
Burgh  (Hubert  De),  ii.  641  ;  iii.  00 
Burgh  (Hugh  Be),  L  328 
Burgh  (Margaretta-Amelia),  L  479 
Burgh  (Bishop  Raymond  Be),  ii.  126 
Burgh  (Richard  De),  L  310,  326,  4123;  ii.  Ill  5 
iii.  00 

Burgh  (Ulick  De),  iii.  9il 

Burgh  (Walter  De),  iii.  460 

Burgh  {William  De),  L  243 ;  ii.  629,  762 

Burgh  (William  Fitzadelm  De),  ii.  620,  752 

Burgh  (Sir  William  De),  ii.  24L  752  j  iii.  80 

Burgh  (Sir  William  Leigh),  L  03 

Burgh  (Sir  WUHam),  iii.  130 

Bur  go  (Family  o/De).  L  358,  490;  ii.  235^  2£» 

Burgo  (MacWiUiam  2fc),Tfi7221 

Burgo  (Richard  De),  ii.  246;  iii.  167 

Burgo  (Roland  De),  ii.  Hi 

Burgo  (Walter  De),  iii.  187 

Burgo  {Sir  William  De),  iii.  271 

Bur-Island,  co.  Down,  L  170;  ii.  333 

Burke  (Edmund),  L  190,  37J 

Burke  (William  FitsadeTm),  L  91 

Burke  (Richard  Earl  of  Ulster),  L  286 

Burke  (Lord  William),  L  286 

Burke  (Lough),  ii.  507 

Burkeens  (Sept  of),  L  30Q 

BurkevUle,  if.  484 

Burleigh,  L  268 

Burleigh- Hill,  iii.  $69 

Burly  (Family  of  De),  L  245 

Burn,  eo.  Down,  L  424 

Bumally,  iii.  309 

Burnattin,  ii.  LLi 

Burnchureb,  L  209.;  ii.  426 

Bum  court,  iii.  501 

Burndale,  ii.  35 

Burndencl,  iL_20 

Burnes,  ii.  7_8 

Burnfield,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  443,  716 
Burnfoot,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  312 
Burnfoot,  co.  Londonderry,  L  270 
Burnfort,  L  473 

Burnham,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  21,  406 

Bum's  Folly,  ii.  500 

Bums,  the  Irish  Giant,  L  473 

Burnt-Island,  ii.  458 

BurntoUoght,  L  553;  ii.  107 

Burrane,  U.  477 

Burrcn,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  430,  434 

Burren,  co.  Down,  ii.  717 

Burrcn,  co.  Clare,  ii.  ]HZ 

Burrin,  CO.  Gal  way,  L  25 

Burrin,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  5E8 

Burrisrield.  iii.  285 

Burrows  (Family  of),  iii.  102 

Burry,  ii.  343 

Burry  s  Court,  L  338 

Bur schow  (William),  ii.  642 

Burt,  ii.  C7H 

Burtles  (Familu  of),  ii.  8g ;  iii.  519 
Burton,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  470 
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Burton-Hall,  co.  Kildare,  L  359 
Burton-Hall,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  422 
Burton-Hall,  co.  Carlow,  iii.  403 
Burton*  {The),  L  312 
Burvfield,  iii.  91 
Bushbank,  ii.  Li 
Busherstown,  King'*  co.,  ii.  Lii 
Busherstown,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  413 
Busbestown,  King's  co.,  L  370 ;  ii.  794 
Buehfield,  co.  Kildare,  L  iM 
Busbfield,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  352,  316 
Bushfield,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  509 
Bushfort,  L  Lift 
Bush  Island,  co.  Cork,  iii.  Lii 
Buab  Island,  co.  Down,  iii.  287 
Bushkeen,  iii.  190 
Bushmills,  L  477 
Bush  park,  iii.  ]89 
Bush  Hock,  L  2111 
Bushville,  ii.  765 
Bushyfield,  iii.  23 'J 
Bushy  Island,  co.  Clare,  ii.  316 
Bushy  Island,  co.  Longford,  iii.  120.  145 
Bushy- Park,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  34 ti 
Bushy-Park,  co.  Tipperary,  L  268 
Busby-Park,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  4115 
Bushy-Park,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  242;  iii.  107. 
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Bushy-Park,  ii.  2i 
Butcher's  Arms,  iii.  15 
Butler  {Colonel),  iii.  420. 
Butler  (Dr.),  ii.  139 
Butler  {Sir  Edmund),  L  420j  ii.  133 
Butler  (Lord  Edmund),  L  360 
Butler  (Elizabeth),  iii.  4111 
Butler  (Ellena),  ii.  433 
Butler  (Famihj  of),  iii.  58 
Butler  (Sir  James),  L  299. 
Butler  (Lord  John),  ii.  282 
Butler  (Peter),  iii.  185 
Butler  (Pierce),  H.  139.  283 
/Jutfer  (Richard,)  L  420j  ii.  209_i  iu.  184. 
533 

7?u</er  (Sir  Stephen),  ii.  590 
Butler  (Lord  Theobald),  L  3LiO 
Butler  I  Theophilus),  Esq.,  ii.  590 
J9*l/er  (Sir  Walter),  ii.  44Q 
Butlers  of  Ballyragget,  L  192 
7Ju<fer*  o/  Co/tea,  L  MB 
Butlers  of  Carlow  (The),  L  313 
Butlers  of  Cavan,  L  384 
Butlers  of  Lush,  ii.  711 
Butlersbridge,  L  385 
Butlersford,  iii.  82 
Butlersgift,  ii.  04 
Butler's- Lodge,  iii.  334 
Butlerstown-Castle,  ii.  371 
Uutlerstown- House,  ii.  371 
Butter  mountain,  ii.  808 
Butterstown,  iii.  501 
Butter  Water,  L  208 
Buttevant,  ii.  730 
Butts  Cross,  ii.  434 
Buzzardstown,  ii.  826 
Byrne  (Garrett),  L  426;  iii.  53ft 
Byrnes  (Sept  of),  ii.  430 


C 

Cabinteely,  iii.  421 
Cable,  ii.  405 

Cabra,  co.  Down,  ii.  7JL  297 
Cabra,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  826 
Cabra- Castle,  ii.  211 


Cabrigecn,  ii.  340 
Cabry,  ii.  81 1 

Cadamstown,  King's  co.,  ii.  610 
Cadamstown,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  171 
Caddagh,  ii.  790 
Cadiz,  ii.  233 

Cadwallader,  Prince  of  Cambria,  L  351 

Cady,  U.  II 

Caelcn,  ii.  301 

Caffe  (Hugh),  Esq.,  L  51ft 

Cagans,  L  182 

Cagbrien,  L  431 

Cagbaragh,  L  323 

Cuban,  S.  348 

Cahans,  iii.  424 

Cahara,  L  276 

Caharragh,  iii.  240 

Cahel  (Abbot),  iii.  305 

Caheny,  i.  1Z 

Caberass,  L  540 

Cahir,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  lfl 

Cahir,  co.  Mayo,  L  220;  ii.  744,  745 

Cahir,  co.  Tipperary,  L  41fi 

Cahir,  co.  Clare,  ii.  198_i  iii.  408 

Cahir,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  273;  iii.  237,  42a 

Cahir,  co.  Galway,  ii.  374 

Cahir,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  353 

Cahir  (Line  of),  ii.  607 

Cahir- Abbey,  L  203 

Cahir- Abbey  (Upper).  L  203 

Cahiracon,  u.  407,  408 

Cahirakeeny,  ii.  31 

Cahiralton,  ii.  768 

Cahirbane,  ii.  521 

Cahirblonick,  ii.  525 

Cahircanaway,  ii.  205 

Cahirclough,  ii.  060 

Cahirconhsh,  ii.  63L  645 

Cahirconree,  ii.  348;  iii.  255 

Cahir  co  rney,  ii.  506 

Cahirculla,  ii.  74 

Cahirdcarg,  ii.  212 

Cahirdoghan,  iii.  321 

Cahirdonnel,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  358.  380 

Cahirdoragan,  iii.  212 

Cabirduggan,  ii.  730 

Cahirdunesb,  iii.  367 

Cahireeshal,  ii.  821 

Cahireiny,  ii.  528 

Cahirgall,  iii.  182 

Cahirglassin,  ii.  408 

Cahirhine,  L  205 

Cahirhurly,  ii.  520 

Cahir- Island,  iii.  46,  201 

Cahirkine,  iii.  375 

Cahir- Lough,  L  231 

Cahirmacun,  iii.  110 

Cnhirniahilla,  iii.  377 

Cahirmone,  0.  767 

Cahirmore,  iii.  157 

Cahirmoyle,  iii.  H 

Cahirmurphy,  L  433 

Cahirnaleague,  iii.  212 

Cahirnane,  ii.  450 

Cahirnarran,  L  41ft 

Cahirnore,  ii.  347 

Cahiromond,  L  403 

Cahirpeak,  ii.  312 

Cabir-Trant,  iii.  408 

Cabirusb,  co.  Clare,  ii.  322,  727,  772 

Cahoo,  iii.  116 

Cahorc,  ii.  20 

Cahore-Point,  iii.  523 

Caille,  iii.  265 

Cailleaviiide,  iii.  265 
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Caillemote't  Regiment  (La),  ii.  & 

Caillin  (St.),  if.  2QQ 

Cailmore,  L  132 

Caim,  ii.  792 

Cainne,  iii.  52G 

Cairn-an-Truagh,  ii.  578 

Cairn cu tie,  i.  120 

Cairn-Clonhugh,  ii.  fi84 

Cairncrots  (Alexander),  iii.  1  3 

Cairnduff,  iii.  109 

Cairne,  iii.  421 

Cairne-Hill,  L  133,  428 

Cairns  (The),  017207 

Cairn- Saggart,  iii.  liiti 

Cairn- Sampson,  iii.  109 

Cairn- Tierna,  iii.  124 

Cair-Reeght,  ii.  358. 

Calaris,  hi.  429 

Caldragh  (Lower),  L  444 

Caldragh  (Upper),  L  AAA 

Caldrywellagb,  iii.  liH 

Caledon,  L  flL 

Calf,  co.  Cork,  L  284 

Calf,  co.  Down,  ii.  146;  hi.  287 

Calf  (East),  L  17 :  ih.  LB 

Calf  (Middle),  hi.  152 

Calf  (West),  iii.  152 

Calf-Rock,  ih.  287 

Calfitown,  ii.  840 

<  lalgatb.  hi.  104 

Calkill,  L  30a 

Callaber,  ii.  585 

Callachan,  King  of  Camhel,  ih.  368. 

(allaghstown,  ii.  515 

Callan,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  358^  413 

(Mian  (Neil),  L  451  ;H7529 

Callebegge,  ii.  491 

Callemot  (Monsieur),  L  275 

Callilagh,  hi.  212 

Callinaferey,  h.  352 

Callistrane,  ih.  496 

CalloughB,  L  335 

Callow,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  204 

Callow,  co.  Clare,  ii.  463 

Callow  (Lower),  it.  745 

Callow  (Upper),  ii.  745 

Callowhill,  co.  Leiirhn,  ih.  62 

Callowhill,  bar.  of  Knockninny,  h.  551 

Callowhill,  bar.  of  Magherastcphana,  ii .  G66 

Calluregh,  ii.  373 

Calmanstown,  ii.  483 

Cabu  (Nitl),  Monarch  of  Ireland,  ii.  G81 

Calock,  L  101 

Calragb,  L  302 

Calrigia,  hi.  266 

Calruidhe,  hi.  266 

Calry,  ih.  269 

Caithorpe  (Charles),  h.  383 

Caltragh,  co.  Longford,  L  341 

Calverstown,  co.  Westmeath,  L  441 

Calrerstown,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  5,  3U0.  397 

Calvert  (Family  of),  L  2U5 

Calrcy,  L  495 

Cam,  co.  Roscommon,  L  98 

Cam,  co.  F. fit nm.  L  435 

Cam,  co.  Galway,  ii.  821 

Camac,  h.  23 

Camblin,  L  204 

Cam  bos,  L  4Z5 

Camderry,  co.  Galway,  ii.  36< 
Camderry,  ro.  Tyrone,  ih.  51 
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Castle-Fiery,  ii.  781 
Castle- Finn,  iii.  280 
Castle- Fleming,  ii.  249 
Castle- Forbes,  L  444 
Castle-Fore,  ii.  20^  780 
Castle- Forward,  ii.  078 
Castle- French,  L  353 
Castle-Gadrv,  L  kil 
Castle-Ganmn,  ii.  429 
Castle-Gannon  (Lower),  ii.  Li 
Castle-Gannon  Upper),  ii.  15 
Castlegar,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  237 
Castlegar,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  377 
Castle-Garden,  iii.  148 
Castle-Gore,  L  359 
Castle-Grace,  iii.  141 

Castle-Gregory,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  358. ;  iii.  084 
Ca*tle-Grogan,  iii.  140 
Castle-Grove,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  264 
Castle-Guard,  ii.  703 
Castle- Hard,  iii.  LU 
Castle-Harrison,  co.  Cork,  L  171,  300 
Castlehaven,  iii.  240. 

CattUhaven  (Lord),  L  306 ;  ii.  214,  4U3, 

440.  506.  656 
Castle-Hill,  co.  Down,  L  30.  235 ;  ii.  300 
Castle-Hill,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  746 
Castle- Hoyle,  ii.  420 
Ca*  tie- Hume,  ii.  17-3 
Castle-Hyde,  iii.  51* 
Castle-Inch,  ii.  438 
Castle- In  ver,  ii.  228 
Castle- Island,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  184 
Castle- Island,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  752;  iii.  154 
Castle- Island,  co.  Down,  iii.  \u±  2J>L  28Z 
Castle- Island,  co.  Cork,  iii.  152 
Castle-Island,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  317 
Castle- Island,  co.  Kerry,  iii.  384 
Castle-Jane,  ii.  48 
Castle-John,  co.  Leitrim,  ii.  613 
Castle-John,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  328 
Castle-Jordan,  ii.  P^L  754,  816 
Castle- Keeran,  ii.  665 
Castle-Kelly,  co.  Galway,  L  169:  ii.  ±55; 

iii.  520 

Castle- Kelly,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  305 

Castle-Kevin,  L  36 ;  ii.  Li  ;  iii.  564 

Castle- Kiffine,  L  412 

Castle- Knock,  ii.  120 

Castle- Lackan,  ii. 

Castle- Lake,  co.  Clare,  L  446 

Castle-Lake,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  303 

Castle-Lake,  co.  Clare,  ii.  411 

Castle- Lambert,  L  82 

Castle- Laurence,  iii.  564 

Castle- Leeky,  ii.  123 

Cu-itle-Lehan,  L  227 

Castle. Lloyd,  iii.  53 

Castle- Lodge,  co.  Longford,  L  341 

Castle- Lodge,  co.  Curio w,  iii.  42U 

Castle-Loot,  ii.  829 

Castle- Lough,  co.  Sligo,  L  108 

Castle- Lough,  co.  Tipperary,  L  215 

Castle-Lough,  co.  Cork,  ii.  206 

Castle- Lyons,  ii.  208 

Castlemacadam,  iii.  127 

Castle-Magner,  ii.  3Jd 

Castle-Magrath,  iii.  323 

Castle- Mahon,  L  257 

Castlemaine,  iii.  384 


Castle-Martin,  ii.  390 

Castle- Mary,  co.  Cork,  L  47" 

Castle- Mary,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  325 

Castle-Masters,  L  3&> 

Castle- Matress,  iii.  L31 

Castle-Matrix,  iii.  131 

Castle-MeUon,  ii.  26 

Castle- Miles,  iii.  220 

Castle- More,  co.  Cork,  L  251 

Castle-More,  co.  Mayo,  L  811 ;  ii.  752 

Castle- More,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  200 

Castle-Morres,  ii.  426.  428 

Castle-Moyle,  co.  Tyrone,  L  65 

Castle- Movie,  co.  Galway,  L  253_i  ii.  473 

Castle-Mulchans,  ii.  550 

Castle-  Neynoe,  L  198 

Castle-Nod,  L  284 

Castle- Norton.  L  378 

Castle-Nugent,  ii.  284 

Castle- Oliver,  ii.  411 

Castle-Otway,  iii.  225 

Castle-Palliser,  L  318 

Castlepark,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  275 

Castlepark,  co.  Clare,  ii.  499.  651 

Castlepark,  co.  Dublin,  ii  797 

Castle-Plunket,  L  371 

Castle-Point,  co.  Down,  ii.  486 

Castle-Point,  co.  Clare,  ii.  813 

Castle-Poles,  L  88 

Castlepollard,  iii.  17. 

Castle- Quarter,  L  |H6j  iii.  ISO 

Castleraghan,  iii.  41 

Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  420 

Castlerea,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  446,  752 

Castlerea,  co.  Longford,  ii.  816 

Castlereagh,  co.  Tipperary,  L  427 

Castle- Redmond,  ii.  768 

Castle-Rcynell,  L  120 

Cattle- Richard,  CO.  Water  ford,  ii.  657:  iii. 

Castle- Rickard,  L  260 
Castle- Ring,  ii.  143 
Castle  river,  iii.  155 
Castle- Roche,  L  377 
Castle-Rody,  L  305 
Castle-Roe,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  159. 
Castle- Roe,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  715. 
Castlerogy,  iii.  62 
Castle-Rory,  iii.  192 
Castle- Sampson,  iii.  Wo,  301 
Castle- Saunderson,  L  34 
Castle-Screen,  L  280 
Castle- Shane,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  786,  788 
Castle-Shannon,  ii.  358 
Castle- Shepherd,  L  420 
Castle- Sheppard,  iii.  465 
Castle- Shine,  ii.  456 
Castle-  Sixe,  L  364 
Castle- Skreene,  ii.  60 
Castle- Strange,  ii.  226;  iii.  201 
Castle-Talbot,  L  260 
Castle-  Taylor*  L  64 
Castle-Timon,  iii.  564 
Castletogber  (Lower),  iii.  341 
Castletogher  (Middle),  iii.  341 
Castletogber  (Upper),  iii.  341 
Castletown,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  465 
Castletown,  King's  co.,  L  253 
Castletown,  co.  Wexford,  L  318;  ii.  411 
Castletown,  co.  Clare,  L  340 
Castletown,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  585 
Castletown,  bar.  of  Morgallion,  L  316 
Castletown,  bar.  of  Kenry,  L  388:  iii.  61 
Castletown,  barony  of  Upper  Connello,  co. 
Limerick,  L  504  ;  iii-  LZ 
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Castletown,  oo.  Waterford,  ii.  81 
Castletown,  co.  Loutb,  ii.  143 
Castletown,  co.  81igo,  L  8flBj  ii.  170;  ML 

m 

•Cutletown,  bar.  of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  ii. 

Castletown,  bar.  of  Kenry,  ii.  388 
Castletown,  bar.  of  East  Carbery,  ii.  5& 
Castletown,  co.  Westrocath,  ii.  829 
Castletown,  union  of  Navan,  iii.  8. 
Castletown,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  12 
Castletown,  bar.  of  Upperwoods,  iii.  45 
Castletown,  union  of  Abbeyleix,  L  8 
Castletown,  bar.  of  Slievcmargy,  ii.  465 
Castletown,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  319 
Castletown,  co.  Gal  way,  iii.  liiM 
Castletown,  co.  Carlo w,  iii.  428 
Castletown,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  jjii 
Cas tic  town- Cumber,  ii.  555 
Castletown-Delvin,  ii.  829 
Castletown-Roche,  ii.  208,  730 
Castle-Troy,  ii.  825 
Castle-Upton,  iii.  337 
Castleview,  bar.  of  Upper  Tulla,  iii.  Ml 
Castleview,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  31il 
Castleview,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  188 
Castleview,  Queen's  co.,  iii.  45 
Castleview,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  1_I 
Castleview,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  810 
Castleview,  King's  co.,  ii.  712 
Castleview,  bar.  of  Eliogurty,  co.  Tipper- 
ary,  L  298 

Castleview,  bar.  of  Upper  Bunratty,  co. 

Clare,  L  440 
Castleview,  co.  Carlow,  L  45Q 
Castleview,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  431 
Castleview,  bar.  of  Corcomroe,  ii.  483 
Castleview,  bar.  of  Lower  Ormond,  ii.  572, 

flgj  890 
Castle- Waller,  ii.  528 
Castleward,  L  184 
Castle  warden,  ii.  448  ;  iii.  01 
Castle- Warren,  iii.  318 
Castlcwellan,  ii.  61 
Castle- Widingham,  L  377 
Castle- Wilder,  ii.  687 
Castle-WiUiam,  ii.  4M 
Castle- Wilhngton,  L  [TOj  iii.  11 
Castle wray,  ii.  818. 
Castrum-Mirificum,  iii.  401 
Cast  rum- Vent  ry,  iii.  240 
Cat  (The),  L  284 
Catba-an-Aonig,  iii.  18 
Cathal,  King  of  Connaught,  L  187. 
Cat  ha  I  Croobhderg,  iii.  206 
Cathald,  L  482 
Cath-Almhain,  L  28 
Cathedral  of  Glendalough,  ii.  268 
Catherine  (Lough),  L  224 
Catherine- Park,  iii.  548 
Catherine's- Bay,  iii.  5U£* 
Catherine's-Grove,  L  MB 
Catherine's- Park  (8t.),  ii.  6Jj 
Cathery,  ii.  87J 
Catra,  L  434 
Cauci,  ii.  601;  hi.  564 
Caulc,  ii.  824 

Caulfield  (Sir  Toby),  L  166,  888 
Caulfield*  (The),  ii.  428 
Caumb  O  Sullivan,  L  336 
Causestown,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  711 
Causestown,  co.  Louth,  iii.  215 
Cautberalstown,  ii.  85 
Cavan,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  22 
Cavan,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784 


Cavanacar,  L  446 

Cavanagh  (Donald)  Fuscus,  iii.  .VU 

Cavanderagh,  L  66 

Cavangool,  iii.  464 

Cave-Hill,  L  234 

Cavendish  (Sir  Henry),  iii.  509. 

Cavetown,  ii.  170 

Cealare,  ii.  518 

Cean-gan,  L  288 

Ccann-Tuirc.  ii.  337 

Ceanorth's  Was,  iii.  166 

Cean-Tailc,  ii.  569 

Cearaguneen,  ii.  452 

Cearbhal,  King  of  Lei  otter,  i,  187 

Cecil,  L  ILL  418 

Cella- Magna- Deathreib,  ii.  515 

Cellkine,  ii.  32 

Celu  (John),  ii.  58 

Cefy  (Bishop),  ii.  3J3 

Cera  (St.),  H.  388 

Cerrigia,  B.  837 

Cervagbkirin,  iii.  446 

Cethegus  (St.),  iii.  54 

Chain  of  Can  ice,  iii.  177 

Chair  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  ii.  4(H> 

Chaloner  (John),  ii.  588 

Chamberlain  (Family  of),  ii.  57 

Chamney  (Captain),  iii.  AX 

Chancellorstown,  iii.  18 

Channelway,  iii.  481 

Chantinee  (Lough),  L  U0,  329. 

Chapel- Bay,  L  502 

Chapel- Finaghty,  L  361 

Chapel-Island,  L  220j  iii.  287 

Chapelizod,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  529 

Chapeltown,  ii.  347 

Chapman  (Family  of),  iii.  518 

Chapman  (John),  Esq.,  ii.  358 

Charlemont,  co.  Armagh,  L  81 

Charlemont,  ro.  Wicklow,  iii.  81 

Charlemont  (Earl  of),  ii.  734 

Charles  Bank,  L  518 

Charlesfort,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  588 

Cbarlesfort,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  536 

Charlesfort,  co.  Meatb,  iii.  LUi 

Charlestown,  King's  co.,  L  448 ;  *  .  888 

Charlestown,  co.  Lei  trim,  ii.  81 

Charlestown,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  5  8 

Charlestown,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  820 

Charlestown,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  827 

Charlestown,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  13 

Charlestown  (Manor  of),  iii.  82 

Charleville,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  438 

Charleville,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  340 

Charleville,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  305 

Charleville,  co.  Louth,  iii.  275 

Charleville,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  583 

Charleville,  co.  Clare,  ii.  74 

Charleville,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  495 

Charleville,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  508 

CharleviUe,  King's  co.,  ii.  556 

Chamells  (Bishop),  ii.  209 

Charter-House,  ii.  546 

Charters  {Justice),  iii.  384 

Chat-Moss,  L  414 

Cha winch,  iii.  145 

Checker-Hall,  ii.  684 

Chelsea,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  477.  762 

Cheltenham,  ii.  729 

Chenevix  (Dr.  Richard),  iii.  50Q 

Chequer-Hill,  iii.  211 

Cberryfield,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  173  ;  iii.  217 
Cberryfield,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  305 
Cherry-Grove,  L  540 
Cherry- Island,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  458 
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Cherry-Island,  co.  Fermanagh,  iii.  300 
Cherry-Lodge,  iii.  523 
Cherrymount,  co.  Wicklow,  L  36*7 
Cherrymount,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  3(j<) 
Cherrymount,  co.  Meatb,  ii.  819 
Cherrymount,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  328 
Cherry- Valley,  co.  Down,  i.  482 
Cherry- Vallev,  co.  Antrim,  L  301 
Cherryville,  ui  .  233 
Cherry  wood,  iii.  135 
Chester  (Thomas),  ii.  Ill 
Chesterfield,  co.  Galway,  ii.  546 
Chesterfield,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  573;  iii.  12 
Chesterfield,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  5ti7 
Chesterfield  (Earl  of),  iii.  ZS 
Chetwode  (Mr.),  ii.  285 
Cbevy-Cbace,  King's  co.,  L  428 
Chevy-Chace,  co.  Galway,  ii.  362 
Cheyne  (Lough),  L  143 
Chichester,  L  536 

Chichester  (Sir  Arthur),  L  243,  323 ;  ii. 

149.  273;  iii.  48,  450 
Chichester  (Family  of),  L  3M 
Chichester  (Sir  John),  L  326;  iii.  324 
Child  (Sir  John),  L  368 
Chill,  iii.  343 
'  Chille-Dara,  ii.  396,  401 
Chimney  Tops,  iii.  86 
China wley,  iii.  211 
Chinnery  (Family  of),  L  ill 
Chinnery  (  George),  L.  412 
Cbipfield,  ii.  528 
Christendom,  ii.  301 ;  iii.  488 
Christian  Minard,  iii.  403 
Christian 's- Castle,  iii.  518 
Christianstown,  ii.  20U 
Christopher  Griffin,  ii.  658 
Chrome-Hill,  ii.  588 
Choille-Oghragh,  iii.  254 
Chorinch,  L  341 
Chour  (ffill  of),  L  318. 
Church  Bastion,  ii.  678 
Church  Bay,  iii.  134 

Churchborough,  co.  Roscommon,  L  143 : 
ii.  412 

Church-Hill,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  106 
Church- Hill,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  494,  81 1 
Church- Hill,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  572 
Churchhill  (Brigadier-General),  ii.  670 
Church- Island,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  254 
Church- Island,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  .'SfiO 
Church-Island,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  827 .  iii* 
64 

Church-Island,  in  Lough  Sheelin,  iii.  226 
Churchland,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  391 
Churchhuid,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  426 
Churchlands,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  280 
Churcbpark,  iii.  54 
Churchtown,  co.  Wexford,  L  318 
Churcbtown,  co.  Cork,  L  390,  730,  768 
Churchtown,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  107 
Churchtown,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  103 ;  iii.  310 
Churchtown,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  829 
Churchtown,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  310 
Churchtown,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  ji±± 
Church- Village,  iii.  381 
Chute- Hall,  L  40,  HOj  iii.  382 
Ciar  (Kingdom  of),  ii.  358,  837 
Ciar-na-Luachra,  ii.  358 
Ci-Eirk,  iii.  237 
Cilbarrack,  ii.  360 
Cilbegaun,  ii.  364 
CiUentra,  L  322 

Cill-mna-ur-ioaal-na-rooen,  ii.  330 
Cinell-Conaill,  ii.  552 


Cinneteach,  ii.  505 
Cios-Oil,  L  344 

Circuhu  Road,  co.  Galway,  iii.  101 

City  of  St.  ColumbkiUe,  iii.  298 

Clabby,  ii.  185 

Clackanduff,  iii.  338 

Claddagh,  west  of  co.  Galway,  ii.  521 

Claddagh,  south  of  co.  Galway,  ii.  234 

Claddaghdhu,  L  132 

Clady,  co.  Londonderry,  L  554,  720;  iii.  iiLKi 

Clady,  co.  Armagh,  L  81 

Clady,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  32 

Claen  (Donall),  ii.  133 

Claggan,  co.  Mayo,  L  288 

Claggan,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  810 

Claggan  Point,  L  250 

Clahane,  ii.  347. 

Clahul  (John  De),  ii.  G02 

Clanaboggon,  iii.  51 

Clanauliff,  ii.  136 

Clanboy  (Family  of),  iii.  215 

Clanbrasail,  B.  307 

Clan  care,  ii.  18 

Clancarty  (Lord),  L  261,  514 

Clane,  iii.  3 

Clane  (Lough),  ii.  12 

Claneboy  (Earl  of),  ii.  403 

Clane-Hugb,  L  210 

Clanford,  ii.  88 

Clan-Hugh- Boye,  L  243 

Clan- Ket heme,  iii.  167 

Clanlaurence,  co.  Cork,  ii.  270 

Clanlaurence,  dio.  of  Kerry,  ii.  348 

Clanmalira,  iii.  82 

Clanmalira  (Lord),  iii.  82 

Clanmore,  iii.  278 

Clannamully,  iii.  32U 

Clanricarde  (Earl  of),  L  410 ;  ii.  24<L  613, 762  j 
iii.  55 

Clanricarde  (Marquis  of),  iii.  234,  460 

Clanruddery,  ii.  348 

Clara,  King's  co.,  ii.  368;  iii.  410 

Clara,  co.  Cork,  ii.  520 

Clara,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  109 

Clara,  dio.  of  Dublin,  ii.  107 

Claraghmore,  ii.  500 

Clara- Hill,  ii.  65 

<  'I, iran,  co.  Tipperary,  L  436 

Claran,  dio.  of  T nam,  iii.  406 

Clare,  co.  Westmeath,  L  188;  ii.  455 

Clare,  co.  Armagh,  L  180 

Clare,  co.  Clare,  ii.  118 

Clare,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  549 

Clare,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  81 1 

Clare,  co.  Down,  ii.  7_@ ;  iii.  425 

Clare,  co.  Tyrone,  L  60,  350 

Clare,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  521 

Clare  (Basilea  De),  ii.  213j  iii.  417,  545 

Clare  (Family  of),  iii.  315 

Clare  (Gilbert  De),  ii.  429j  iii.  186 

Clare  (Lord),  L  407 

Clare  (Richard  De),  L  286 

Clare  river,  ii.  160 

Clare  (Thomas  De),  iii.  HO 

Claree  (Lough),  L  421 

Clareen,  King's  co.,  ii.  521 ;  iii.  211 

Clareen,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  3iA> 

Clare-Galway,  ii.  245;  iii.  01 

Clare-Island,  ii.  414 

Claremont,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  260 

Claremont,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  130 

Claremont,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  ,'UMI 

Claremont- Carn,  ii.  218 

Claremore,  ii.  233 

Clareraorrb,  L  145;  ii.  751 
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Claremount,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  810 
Claremount,  co.  M <  at h,  ii.  799 
Claremount,  co.  Clare,  L  4L&J 
Claremount,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  377 
Claremount,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  443;  iii.  135 
Claremount,  Ring's  co.,  iii.  148 
Clarence  {Duke  of),  L  316_i  ii.  440.  809; 

iii.  166,  Am 
Clarens  (St.),  ii.  382 
Clarens  (St.),  ii.  fi2Q 
Clarepark,  iii.  109 
Clares  (De),  ii.  fflfl 
Clare-Tuam,  iii.  Jill 
Clareview,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  443 
Clare  view,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  719 
Clare  view,  co.  Kerry,  iii.  315 
Clareville,  co.  Cork,  L  liki 
Clareville,  co.  Clare,  ii.  1± 
Clareville,  co.  Oalway,  ii.  3111 
Clareville,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  670 
Clariaford,  ii.  44 9 
Clark  {William),  iii.  21 
Clarke  (Dr.  Adam),  L  20;  iii.  89 
Clarkville,  L  379 
Clary .st own,  ii.  810 
Clash,  L  410 
Clashagad,  iii.  177 
CUfthford,  L  424 
Clashmore,  ii.  LA 
Clashnagall,  iii.  259 
Clashroe,  iii.  399 
Class,  L  402 
Classagb,  L  440 
Claudagh,  ii.  611 

Claudv,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  669.  678 

Claughey,  ii.  210 

CUureen,  ii.  746 

Claville  (John  De),  ii.  602 

Clay  (Lough),  ii.  338 

Clay-Cliff,  L  515 

Clayton  (General  Brown),  iii.  542 

Clayton  {Dr.  Robert),  iii.  572 

Cleabog,  L  147 

Cleagb,  ii.  12 

Clean  (Lough),  ii.  J2 

Cleanally,  ii.  190 

Clear. Spring,  ii.  840 
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Cortobber,  co.  Monaghan,  i,  558 
Cortown,  iii.  LLii 
Corug,  L  217 
Corvanaghan,  ii.  406 
Corville,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  338 
Corville,  King's  co.,  L  503 
Corville,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  174 
Corvockbrack,  u.  610 
Cosby  (Family  of),  iii.  10.L  282 
Cosbystown,  ii.  323 
Coscradia,  iii.  43fi 
Cosquin,  ii.  667;  iii.  229 
Cot  Brook,  iii.  304 

Cottage,  co.  Tipperary,  L  293,  449;  iii.  821 

Cottage,  co.  Westmeatb,  L  3lii 

Cottage,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  Mi 

Cottage,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  15 

Cottage,  co.  Kildarc,  iii.  356 

Cottage,  co.  Meath,  ii.  45. 

Cottage,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  541 ;  iii.  126 

Cottage,  co.  Galway,  ii. 

Cottage,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  710;  iii.  338 

Cottage,  co.  Leitrim,  ii.  733 

Cottage-Grove,  iii.  i'M 

Cottage-Island,  ii.  254 

Cottage- Lough,  ii.  420 

Cottage- Vale,  L  435 

Cotter  (Sir  James),  L  2*]!^  MU 

Cotterel  (Sir  John),  L  364 

Cotterel  (William),  ii.  2111 

Cottlestown,  L  123 

Cotton,  L  214 

Cotton  (Archdeacon),  L  344 

Coud-Castlc,  L  59 

Coulan,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  121 

Coulan,  co.  Kildare,  L  316 

Coulanstown,  L  lfil 

Coulson  (William),  ii.  650 

Coultry,  iii.  204 

Coumbeg,  iii.  562 

Coumdoula,  iii.  130 

Coumstillogebcg,  iii.  130 

Coumstillogemorc,  iii.  130 

Counglass,  ii.  3511 

Counsellor's  Ford,  iii.  221 

Countenan,  ii.  591 

County  Water,  iii.  35 

Coura,  ii.  172 

Courcey  (Edmund),  iii.  158 

Courcey  (Patrich  De),  L  513 

Courcey  (Miles  De),  ii.  570 

Courcey  (Sir  John  De),  L  17A  24^  328,  482, 
gOg  ;  ii.  5L  146*  313,  49_i  5G9,  (iTL  TjW, 
72:t.  755,  7H8  ;  iii.  28,  80,  1<>7,  U*\  5<U 

Courcey s  (East),  ii.  568 
Courccys  (West),  ii.  56ft 
Courhoor,  iii.  52 

Courn,  L  47'i 
Cournarauckla,  L  25 
Course,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  364 
Course,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  516 
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Court .  co.  Kilkenny,  L  480 
Court,  co.  Sligo,  iii.  265 
Courtenay  (Sir  William),  ii.  629 
CourthilC  iii.  139 
Courthoyle,  iii.  Li 
Courtmacsherry,  ii.  653 
Courtmay,  iii.  12 
Courtnacuddy,  ii.  211  ;  iii.  177 
Courtney  (Philip  De),  ii.  1 
Courtown,  co.  Galway,  iii.  390 
Courtown,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  27G.  211;  iii. 
151 

Courtown,  co.  Kildarc,  ii.  215 
Courtown-Pier,  iii.  524 
Courtstown,  co.  Meatb,  L  448 
Coveruagh,  L  189 
Covey  (Mr.  Thomas),  iii.  4iii 
Cow,  co.  Cork,  L  284 
Cow,  co.  Down,  ii.  Lki 
Cowan,  ii.  4211 
Coward's  Bastion,  ii.  673 
Cow-Island,  ii.  456 
Cowley  (Family  of),  ii.  Ill 
Cowley  (Sir  Henry),  L  355 
Cowslip  Lodge,  L  4iil 
Cox  (Ann),  L  433 
Cox  (Lord  Justice),  ii.  153 
Cox  (Michael),  iii.  56 
Cox  (Sir  Richard),  L  211.  213.  464:  iii. 

Coxe  (Dr.),  ii.  69 
Coxey,  iii.  142 
Coxfiolds,  iii.  23Q 
Coxtown,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  86 
Coxtown,  co.  Galway,  L  64 
Coxtown,  co.  Westmeath,  L  276 
Coyn  (John),  ii.  641 
Coyne  Castle,  ii.  802 
Crabtreefarm,  iii.  177 
Crackaughrim,  L  l.v.' 
Cracknakeeragh,  L  4j2 
Craddockstown,  iii.  356 
Craddonstown,  ii.  488 
Cradeen,  L  41!> 
Cradock  (Roger),  iii.  -*>00 
Crag,  co.  Clare,  ii.  533 
Crag,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  ik=Q 
Craggan,  iii.  Hii 
Craggliath,  L  462 
Craggy,  iii.  41 
CragTegh,  ii.  14 
Craglough,  iii.  315 
Crag  Mountain,  L  103 
Cragnamurragh,  ii.  483 ;  iii.  251 
Craig,  ii.  863 

Craig  (Sir  James),  iii.  382 
Craig-a-huller,  L  470 
Craigalee,  ii.  14l> 
Craigantlct,  iii.  3Q 
Craigarogan,  L  45 
Craigavad,  ii.  .'it  H I 
Craigaveagh,  iii.  281 
Crajgecroy,  ii.  81 
Craigelly.  L  31 
Craigevole,  ii.  lfi 
Craigfad,  L  551 
Craig- Hall,  ii.  19. 
Craighboy,  ii.  25 
Craiglee  hock,  iii.  287 
Craignacally,  L  452 
Craignahulla,  ii.  810 
Craignamaddy,  ii.  810 
Craignashock,  ii.  OOP 
Craigs,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  211 
Craigs  Rocks,  ii.  145 
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Craik  (Alexander,  ii.  403 
Craiobhliatb,  L  541 
Cramer  (FamUy  of),  iii.  2QQ 
Cranagh,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  3A2 
Cranagh,  co.  Londonderry,  L  475 
Cranaghan,  iii.  .376 
Cranagher,  L  440 
Cranagh-Hill,  ii.  L30 
Cranagill,  iii.  311 
Cranberry  Lough,  ii.  814 
Crancagh,  ii.  509 
Craneford,  ii.  210 
Crane- Island,  ii.  822 
Cranemore,  L  225 
Craney,  ii.  12 
Cranfield,  L  45 
Cranford,  iii.  179 
Crankeen,  iii.  135 
Cranny,  ii.  IB. 
C  ran  roe,  iii.  216 
Craobh-Ruadh,  iii.  9. 
Craragb,  L  115 
Crassick,  iii.  481 
Crassus,  ii.  358 
Cratty,  co.  Leitrim,  ii.  j4o 
Cratty,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  551 
Craugan,  ii.  494 
Craughwell,  ii.  697 
Crawford- Lodge,  iii.  342 
Crawfordsburn,  L  '214 
Crawley  (Archbishop),  L  36Q 
Crea,  iii.  338 
Creadan,  ii.  404 
Creagaoule,  ii.  12 
Creagh,  co.  Mayo,  L  138^  144 
Creagh,  co.  Cork,  iii,  240 
Creagh,  co.  Monaghan,  iii.  424 
Creagh  (Peter),  ii.  041 
Creagh  (William),  ii.  641 
Creagh  magola,  iii.  571 
Creaghnavourk,  ii.  5il 
Creaghs  (The),  iii.  48G 
Creakan,  iii.  189 
Cream  Point,  ii.  727 
Creavaghroore,  ii.  229 
Crebarky,  ii.  152 
Crebilly,  ii.  58 
Crecora,  ii.  637 
Creeaghrevaghmore,  iii.  62 
Creefin,  ii.  719 
Creegacarreen,  iii.  52 
Creeganrow,  ii.  823 
Creegb,  ii.  497 
Creekarmore,  iii.  300 
Creenagh,  co.  Leitrim,  L  435 ;  ii.  780 
Creenasmere,  ii.  147 
Creeny-Bridge,  L  vM^ 
Creeping  Mountain,  iii.  258 
Crees  (Lough),  L  432j  ii.  LH 
Creevagb,  ii.  661 
Creevagh  (Lower),  iii.  329 
Creevagh  (Upper),  iii.  829 
Creevagh- Houae,  iii.  331 
Creeve,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  518 
Creeve,  co.  Roscommon,  L  331 ;  iii.  163 
Creeve  (Lower),  ii.  784 
Creeve  (Upper),  ii.  784 
Creevelea,  ii.  73 
Creeve-Roe,  iii.  9 
Creevic  (Lough),  ii.  692 
Creevy,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  81 
Crccvy,  co.  Longford,  ii.  284 
Creevy,  co.  Tyrone,  L  65 
Creevy,  co.  Down,  iii.  198 
Creevyquin,  ii.  542 
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Cregclare,  L  64 

Cregdotty,  L  485 

Cregg,  co.  Galway,  L  228;  iii.  52 

Cregg,  co.  Sligo,  li.  82 

Cregg,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  36 

Cregg  (Lough),  L  462 

Creggan,  King's  co.,  iii.  548 

Creggui,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  5^  3-1.1 

Creggan,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  iu 

Creggmn,  co.  Armagh,  L  354 

Creggan,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  335,  547 

Creggan,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  (j<R ;  iii.  329 

Creggan,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  U2 

Creggan  (Lower),  co.  Armagh,  ii.  603 

Creggan  (Lower),  union  of  Dundalk,  ii.  143 

Creggan  (Upper),  co.  Louth,  ii.  143. 

Creggan  (Upper),  co.  Armagh,  ii.  033. 

Cregganyeavna.  iii.  801 

Creggaun,  ii.  T()H 

Creggaunbcg,  ii.  442 

Creggouns,  ii.  818 

Creggs,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  364;  iii.  33 

Crehora,  ii.  643 

Creiragh,  ii.  661 

Cremartin,  co.  Monaghan,  L  354  ;  ii.  784 

Cremorne,  L  543. 

Crenane-Bridge,  L  1M 

Cresses,  ii.  754 

Creta,  ii.  547 

Crevanagh,  L  3ila 

Crevenisnaughy,  ii.  719 

Crevernully,  ii.  220 

Crew,  L  lio 

Crewhill,  ii.  S!J2 

Creyhea,  ii.  86 

Cribby.lsland,  ii.  3J6j  iii.  145 

Cricken,  iii.  189 

Crieve,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  364 

Crieve,  co.  Monaghan,  L  1  465 

Crieve,  dio.  of  Elphin,  ii.  17j 

Crilleagh,  iii.  324 

Crillv,  L  10Z 

Crilfy  (Patrick),  iii.  26 

Crimthm,  ii.  4112 

Crindle,  iii.  309 

Crinkle-Cottage,  L  253.  - 

Crinkon,  ii.  ]QH 

Crioc-Cuolan,  iii.  564 

Crioch-Cairbre,  iii.  266 

Crislagh,  ii.  h>A 

Crispin's  Cell  (St.),  iii.  126 

Croag,  L  159 

Croagh,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  348 

Croagh,  co.  Donegal,  L  550:  iii.  112 

Croagh,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  169 

Croagh,  co.  Cure,  iii.  119 

Croagh,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  132 

Croagh,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  343 

Croaghan,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  412 

Croagh beg,  L  142 

Croagh  more,  L  149 

Croaghmoyle,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  328,  746 

Croaghnagear,  ii.  40 ;  iii.  4-.S7 

Croaghnageer,  ii.  543 

Croaghnakeela,  ii.  821 

Croan,  L  454 

Crobally,  ii.  81 

Crobane,  iii.  26 

Crobog,  L  424 

Croboy,  ii.  756 

Crocbawn,  ii.  -r>u 

Crockamore,  ii.  832 

Crockan-Pond,  L  297 

Crockdoish,  ii.  665 

Crockcen,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  359 


Crockinnagoe,  iii.  316 

Crocknaboyoge,  iii.  190 

Crocknacreevc,  ii.  718 

Croeytarmon-Head,  ii.  34 

Croghan,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  348 

Croghan,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  474 

Croghan,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  664 

Croghan,  east  of  co.  Mayo,  ii.  710 

Croghan,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  Lflfl 

Croghan,  co.  Roscommon,  L  272,  273  ;  ii.  ITU 

488;  iii.  165 
Croghan,  co.  Leitrim,  L  335 
Croghan,  co.  Mayo,  L  533 ;  ii.  266 
Croghan,  King's  co.,  ii.  171 
Croghan  (Western),  L  446 
Croghan- Moira,  iii.  558 
Crogherry,  ii.  745 
Croghnagur,  L  264 
Croghy,  iii.  325 
Crohane,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  654 
Crohane  (St.),  ii.  389 
Crohenan,  ii.  811 
Croighan,  ii.  558 
Croher  (Capt.  Hugh),  L  SOS 
Cromaboo,  iii.  213 
Cromane,  ii.  359 
Cromartin,  co.  Louth,  L  445 
Cro martin,  co.  Monaghan,  L  465 
Crombarte,  iii.  325 
Cromhie  (Dr.),  L  238 
Cromelin  (Mr.  Lewis),  ii.  651 ;  iii.  456 
Cromie  (Michaeh  Esq.,  ii.  364 
Cromwell,  L  187,  294,  300^  438,  486j  ii.  43» 

6L  68,  7L  146a  152,  18L,  215^  281,  313.  433. 

44<t,  .vil.       tilU.  727 ;  iii-  0^  10^  30^  3KL 

:**>,  o34, 
Cromwell's- Cottage,  L  322 
Cromwell's  Fort,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  740 
Cromwell's  Fort,  co.  Carlow,  iii.  141 
Cromwell's  Fort,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  305 
Cromwell's  Fort,  co.  Kerry,  iii.  466 
Cromwell's  Island,  ii.  762 
Cromwell's  Mount,  ii.  69 
Cromwell's  Rock,  iii.  545 
Cronaglack,  iii.  112 
Cronafea,  iii.  239 
Cronalee,  ii.  827 
Cron amuck,  iii.  112 
Cronan  (St.),  L  462_i  175 
Cronan-Mochua  (St.),  L  4J2 
Cronan's  Well.  iii.  296 
Cronaybais,  L  49 
Cronbane,  iii.  556 
Crone,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  91,  144 
Croneenburn,  ii.  719 
Cronghorn,  L  318 
Cronody,  L  22 
Cronrea,  iii.  562 
Cronroe,  iii.  139 
Cronybyrne  ii.  11 
Crony keery,  iii.  139 
Crooagh,  iii.  52 
Croochy,  iii.  325 
Crook  (Sir  Thomas),  L  204 
Crook,  iii.  499 
Crookagy,  L  435 
Crookamore,  iii.  512 
Crookanboy,  ii.  279 
Crooked-Glen,  ii.  598 
Crooked- Wood,  iii.  3111 
Crook nahunny.  iii.  323 
Crookstown,  co.  Cork,  ii.  809 
Crookstown,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  5 
Crookstown,  dio.  of  Dublin,  ii.  107_ 
Croompaan,  L  341 
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Crory,  ii.  2U8 

Crosbie  (Sir  Edward),  iii.  4iiU 
Crosbie  {The  family  of),  L  10B. 
Crotbie  t Patrick),  Esq.,  iii.  315 
Crosbie  (Sir  Pierce),  iii.  315 
Croskerdagh,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  348.  juA 
Crosiia,  ii.  175 

Cross,  co.  Londonderry,  L  553 

Cross,  co.  Clare,  ii.  452 

Cross,  co.  Galway,  ii.  ilil 

Cross,  bar.  of  Morisk,  ii.  746 

Cross,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  137 

Cross,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  534 

Crossabeg,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  212;  iii.  544 

Crossakee),  ii.  540 ;  iii.  41 

Crossalane,  L  33Q 

Crossaleeny,  L  •><  >'J 

Crossan,  ii.  81 

Crossanavar,  iii.  23 

Crossard,  ii.  525 

Crossbane,  L  116 

Crossboyne,  iii.  428. 

Crossbndge,  ii.  211 

Crossdall,  ii.  767 

Crossdermot,  ii.  14K 

Crossdoney,  L  385 ;  ii.  515 

Crossdrum,  ii.  444 

Crossduff,  L  110 

Crosserlough,  ii.  4P<> 

Crossfarnogue,  iii.  523. 

Crossfenton,  iii.  523 

Cross-Ferry,  L  11 

Crossgar,  co.  Down,  L  209:  ii.  6Jj  4', 'J. 
511 

Crossbill,  ii.  404 
Crosshue,  iii.  .*>,',(  I 

Cross- Island,  in  Lough  Strangford,  iii.  282 
Cross-Island,  Copelands,  L  5113 
Cross. Isle,  iii.  150 
Crosskeys,  co.  Meatb,  ii.  513 
Crosskere,  co.  Cavan,  L  385  ;  U.  Q 
Crosslcigh,  ii.  415 
Crosslough,  ii.  745 
Crossmacrevy,  L  482 
Crossmaglen,  L  354.  511 
Crossmolina,  L  124. ;  ii.  751 
Crossmore,  L  81 
Crosspatrick,  iii.  52 
Cross-Road,  co.  Down,  iii.  287 
Cross-Roads,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  2&  147,  810; 
iii.  413 

Cross-Roads,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  350 

Cross-Roads,  dio.  of  Derry,  ii.  12 

Crosswell,  ii.  364 

Cross  wood,  L  541 

Crot-Hill,  ii. 

('rot in- town,  ii.  800 

Crott,  ii.  Q84 

Crotto,  ii.  411 

Crotty,  ii.  802 

Crovehy,  L  210 

Crover,  L  112 

Crovinish,  L  413 

Crovraghan,  ii.  4QI 

(  row  hall  v,  ii.  Li 

Crowban,  iii.  25 

Crowe  (Bithou),  L  171 

Crowe  (Char la),  i_  47'- 

Crow-Head,  ii.  523 

Crowbill,  co.  Watcrford,  ii.  579^  051 

Crowbill,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  2ii4 

Crowbill,  co.  Armagh,  iii.  312 

Crowbill,  parish  of  No  wry,  iii.  25 

Crow-Island,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  458 

Crow-Island,  co.  Clare,  iii.  40 


Crow-Island,  co.  Wcstmeatb,  L  250 ;  iii.  fcS 

Crownagban,  i,  433 

Crownarad,  ii.  4H0 

Crown-Rath,  iii.  26 

Crown's- Nest,  L  466 

Crownstown,  L  376 

Crowreagh,  iii.  25 

Crow-Rock,  L  515 

Crowshill,  iii.  232 

Crowtown,  ii.  573 

Croy- Lodge,  iii.  4lil 

Cruacbacrue,  ii.  202 

Cruachanligcan,  L  44 1  i 

Crt|bstown,  iii.  118 

Crucknanionan,  L  550 

Cruimther  Aathy,  L  2 

Cruise  (Miss  Bridget),  iii.  40: 

Cruue  (Christopher),  Esq.,  iii.  6 

Cruise  (Sir  Christopher),  iii.  278 

Oirise  (Family  of),  ii.  ffl 

Cruise  (Sir  Robert),  iii.  6 

Cruiserath,  ii.  45 

Cruitetown,  ii.  754 

Cruit,  iii.  325 

Cruithne  ( The),  ii.  51 

Crumbrin,  L  107 

Cm  me,  King  of  Denmark,  iii.  187 
Crumin  (St.),  ii.  5U8 
Crumlin,  co.  Antrim,  L  45 
Crumlin,  dio.  of  Tuam,  iii.  400 
Crumlin,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  430.  431 
Crumlin- West,  hi.  182 
Crumpaun,  ii.  746 
Crump's-Castlc.  iii.  70 
Crunakeely,  L  250 
Crusheen,  ii.  179 
Crusleigh,  ii.  12 
Cuan  (St.),  L  25 

(St.),  ii.  405 
Cuanaveeraha,  iii.  311 
Cuan-Cain-Breatkach,  iii.  485 
Cuanchear,  L  41 1 
Cuan-na-Grioth,  iii.  503 
Cuba-Court,  iii.  148 
Cubacreeny  (East),  iii.  190 
Cubacreeny  (West),  iii.  11A1 
Cuchullin,  ii.  L44 
Cuddoo,  iii.  52 
Cuffsborough,  L  14 
Cuilbeg,  iii.  311 
Cuilleenirwan,  L  302 ;  iii.  10Q 
Cuilmore,  eo.  Mayo,  ii.  316 
Cuilmore,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  1M1 
Cuilrathen,  L  478 
Cuinns  (Family  of),  ii.  ■'  1 0 
Culbalkeen,  ii.  530 
Culcavy,  ii.  297,  *»48 
Culdaff,  ii.  321 

Culdees  (The),  ii.  20,  7JL  219,  250.  3J5,  ML 
m±  403,  42&  47jL  ILL  I^L  791 ;  iii.  U3, 
135.  190.  242,  297.  308.  340 

Culcs,  ii.  II 

Culiorra,  1  341 

Cullahill,  ii.  2J9_i  iii-  22 

Cullahy,  iii.  3L1> 

Cullaraore,  L  418 

Cullane,  ii.  248 

Callaun,  iii.  1M 

Callaun  (Lough),  ii.  525 

Callaunyheeda,  iii.  102 

Culleaungheeda,  L  446 :  ii.  522 

Culleen,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  342,  351 

Culleen,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  827 

Culleenamore,  ii.  402 

Cullen,  co.  Cork,  ii.  338.  5<J8 
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Cullen,  co.  Month,  ii.  516 

Cullen,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  864^  37_1 

Cullen,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  347 

Cullen  (Tower  of),  L  291 

Cullenagh,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  509 

Cullenstown,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  211,  303,  4S& 

Cullentragh,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  572.  745 

Cullentragh,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  liil 

Cullentro,  co.  Wexford,  u.  797 

Cullenwaine,  iii.  176 

Cullevaney,  ii.  715 

Cull^  rammer,  L  17 

(Julhamstown,  ii.  6Q 

Cullibo,  ii.  343 

Cullies,  L  335. 
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Dexter  (Family  of),  iii.  139 
Deyrick,  ii.  5i9 
Dhiarmuet  (Naoimh),  ii.  318 
Dhuval  the  Empiric,  L  463 
Diamond,  ii.  516 
Diamond-Hill,  ii.  11 
Diamond- Lodge,  iii.  207 
Diamond- Rock,  iii.  4 
Diamore,  iii.  241 
Dian,  ii.  422 
Diarmid  (St.),  ii.  318 
Dichament,  6.  78 
Dichu  (Bam  of),  iii.  2U4 
Dichull  (St.),  ii.  319 
Dichulla  (St\),  L  460;  ii.  .124 
Dickenson  (Charles),  ii.  754 
Dicksborough,  iii.  230 
Dicrmit  Hua  Lochluinn,  ii.  723 
Digby  (Lady  Leetitia),  ii.  251 
Digby  (Sir  Robert),  ii.  251 
Digby  (Simon),  ii.  H4 
Diheen,  iii.  36Q 

Dillon  (Sir  Henry),  L  88;  iii.  174 
Dillon  (Sir  James),  L  188;  iii.  174 
Dillon  (Sir  Lucas),  iii.  34,  233 
Dillon  (Luhe),  iii.  394 
Dillon  (Michael  James  Robert),  Eta.,  iii.  U4 
Dillon  (Hon.  Patrick),  iii.  114 
Dillon  (Sir  Robert),  iii.  34,  233 
Dillon  (Robert),  iii.  318 
Dillon  (Sept  of),  L  188 
Dillon  (Sir  Thomas),  ii.  89_ 
Dillon  (  Thomas),  ii.  463 
Dillon  (  Vicountess),  iii.  41fi 
Dillons  (Family  of),  ii.  gg,  752 ;  iii.  513 
Dillon's  Country,  ii.  8H 
Dimma,  ii.  463 
Dinas,  ii.  4M 
Dindog,  ii.  824 
Dingan,  ii.  339 
Dingle,  iii.  384 
Dinis  Pool,  iii.  261 
Dinore,  ii.  45 
Dion,  L  107 
Diradius  (St.),  u.  72 
Dirraw,  L  186 
Dirreenavurrig,  L  131 ;  ii. 


Disert-Cheanan,  iii.  533 
Dixon  (Thomat),  iii.  54<i 
Djouce,  iii.  557 
Doagh  (Isle  of),  L  452 
Dobbins  ( The),  iii.  488. 
Dobbin's  Mill,  iii.  42 
DobbM  (Arthur),  iii.  85 
Dobbt  (Dean),  L  326 
Dooos  (Lieut.),  ii.  64fl 
Dockwra  {Sir  Henry),  ii.  3^  50,  GIL  GJA 
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Dorf  (Roger),  ii.  754 

Dodgton  (Bithop  Charle*),  ii.  175;  iii.  58 

Doe,  iii.  114 

Doe-Castle,  L  432_J  142 
Doey,  ii.  55. 
Doggerbank,  iii.  524 
Dogherty,  ii.  S25 
Dogherty  (South),  iii.  287 
Doghtog,  hi.  142 
Dog- Island,  iii.  52 
Dogmael,  ii.  259 
Dogs,  ii.  1ft 
Dog's- Island,  iii.  145 
Dog's- Leap,  ii.  67_1 ;  iii.  31 
Dog's  Nose  Point,  L  514 
Dopstown,  ii.  532 
Doisemelle,  ii.  613 
Dolargy,  L  183 

Dolinstown,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  376 
Dolinstown,  co.  Meath,  iii.  104 

Delia,  iii.  12 

Dollar,  iii.  341 
Dollar  bay,  iii.  58Q 
Dollardstown,  co.  Meath,  iii.  66 
Dollardstown,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  311 
Dolour,  L  501 

Dolphin's  Barn,  ii.  503 ;  iii.  15 
Domangard  (Si.),  L  320 
Dombayduff,  L  350 
Domnachbile,  ii.  810 
Domnachmor,  ii.  29 
Domnach-roor-mitme,  ii.  30 
Domnach-Tortain,  ii.  28 
Domnaomore,  ii.  752 
Domnas-Tbadraig,  ii.  761 
Domnhall,  King  of  Toamhuein,  ii.  .'317 
Domvilie  (FamUy  of),  iii.  203 
Donabate,  L  203 
Donacomper,  L  387 
Donadea,  ii.  376 

Donogh,  CO.  Fermanagh,  ii.  204^  GOO 
Donagb,  co.  Sligo,  iii.  259. 
Donaghadee,  iii.  31 
Donaghantry,  L  184 
Donaghcloney,  ii.  709 
Donagbdea,  l  387 
Donagher,  L  435 
Donaghmore,  co.  Dublin,  L  206 
Donaghmore,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  148 
Donaghmore,  co.  Meath,  ii.  164 
Donaghmore,  co.  Cork,  ii.  715 
Donaghmore,  co.  Down,  iii.  28^  198 
Donaghmore,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  LCI 
Donaghmore,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  £10 
Donaghmoyne,  L  330 
Donaghpatrick,  iii.  8 
Donaghy,  ii.  20 
Donaha,  ii.  452 

Donald,  King  of  Limerick,  L.  1 
Donald,  Son  of  &d,  L  485 
Donald's  Hill.  ii.  665 
Donald-  Spaniagh,  L  268 
Donamare,  iii.  148 
Dominion,  iii.  172 


Don  am  ore,  iii.  176 
-     Donan  (St.),  iii.  377 
Donard,  L  206;  ii.  107 
Donard  (St.),  iii.  253 
Donard-Lodge,  ii.  384 
Donaskeagh,  ii.  647 
Donat  (Bishop),  ii.  115 
Donchad,  ii.  133 
Dondonolf,  L  L15 
Dondonyl  (Robert),  ii.  641 
Dondovenald  (Robert),  ii.  641 
Donecarney,  L  481 
Donegal,  co.  Tippermry,  ii.  577 
Donegal  (Earl  of),  L  326;  ii.  684 
Donegal  Militia,  iii.  546 
Donegan  (Clan  of),  L  2jH 
Donegar-Hill,  L  46 
Donegore,  L  45 
Donellan  (Nehemiah),  iii.  404 
Donemaggin,  L  '--ft 
Doneraile,  ii.  730 
Doneraile  (Vicountest),  ii.  115 
Donestort,  L  132 
Doniskey,  ii.  521 
I><>n  Juan,  L  375 
I)<m  Juan  D'Aquila,  ii.  569. 
Don  ma  ton,  ii.  823 

Donnel  (Lough),  ii.  455 

Donnelly's  Stables,  ii.  400 

Donnet,  ii.  807 

Donnet-Burn,  iii.  280 

Donn-of- Truth,  ii.  576 

Donnybrook,  co.  Tipperary,  L  179 

Donny brook,  co.  Cork,  ii.  42 

Donnybrook,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  129 

Donnyloop,  ii.  12 

I) on  ode,  iii.  371 

Donoghill,  ii.  647 ;  iii.  371 

Donogoroge,  co.  Clare,  L  433 ;  ii.  477 

Donore,  co.  Kildare,  L  306 

Donore,  Queen's  co.  L  374 

Donore,  co.  Meath,  ii.  819 

Donore,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  832 

Donoskeagh,  L  348 

Donough,  King  of  Ouory,  L  4 

Don  Pedro  De  Quibar,  L  362 

Don-Savork,  ii.  D13 

Doo  ( Lough ),  co.  Donegal,  iii.  421 

Doo  (Lough),  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  301 

Doo  f  Lough),  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  590 ;  iii. 

Doo  (Lough),  co.  Gal  way,  L  427 

Doo  (Lough S,  co.  Clare,  ii.  522 

Doo  (Lough),  co.  Mayo,  ii.  745 

Doobally,  ii.  479 

Doocarne,  ii.  551 

Doo- Castle,  co.  Sligo,  L  245^  559 

Doocas tie- Cottage,  ii.  546 

Doodnn  (Lough ),  ii.  SI 

Doogary,  co.  Leitrim,  L  435 

Doogary,  co.  Longford,  ii.  685 

Doogh,  ii.  350 

Dooherlea,  ii.  347 

Doohurrock,  L  80 

Dooish,  co.  Tyrone,  L  369 

Dooish,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  288,  289 

Dooish  (Wert),  iu.  413 

Dookenello,  L  8 

Doolagb,  ii.  800 

Doolaina,  iu.  285 

Doolen,  L  402 

Doolin,  iL  469 

Doologe,  iii.  256 

Dooloughan,  iii.  282 

Doon,  co.  Antrim,  iii.  134 

Doon,  bar.  of  Kilconnel,  L  543 
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I>non.  bar.  of  Ballinahincb,  ii.  831 

Doon,  King's  co.,  ii.  616 

Dood,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  212 

Doon,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  871 

Doon,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  489 

Doon,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  322,  770 

Doon,  co.  Clare,  L  261  ;  ii.  3U,  537,  637 

Doon,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  348 

Doon,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  376 

Doon  (Lough),  L  446 

Doonagha,  ii.  Hi 3 

Doonamoe,  ii.  101 

Doonamona,  ii.  750 

Doonane,  ii.  422  ;  iii.  1 17 

Doooardbeg,  ii.  547 

Doonass,  ii.  54a 

Doonawaul,  iii.  '271 

Doonean,  ii.  22a 

Dooneen,  iii.  157 

Dooniry,  ii.  007 

Doonis,  iii.  41 

Doonlaur,  ii.  31 

Doonlickey,  ii.  813 

Doonvinalla,  iii.  66 

Doora,  ii.  402 

Doorharra,  ii.  452 

Doorish,  ii.  304 

Doornoge,  iii.  jLW 

Doory-Hall,  iii.  SJfi 

Dooskey,  co.  Monagban,  L  465 ;  ii.  784 

Dopping  {Anthony),  ii.  403.  754  ;  iii.  58 

JJoran  (Maurice),  ii.  OAAJ 

Doran's  Rocks,  iii.  198 

Doraville,  ii.  li> 

Dorqj  {Patrick),  ii.  4411 

Dore,  iii.  414 

Dorea,  iii.  12'  » 

Dorban,  iii.  167 

Dorington,  co.  Westmeath,  L  228 ;  ii.  89 

Dorington  {General),  L  224 

Dorimsbbeg,  L  413 

Dorinishmore,  L  413 

Dorlargy,  ii.  690 

Dormer  {Matthew),  iii.  185 

Dornamucla,  L  419 

Dorset  {Duke  of),  L  323;  ii.  481 

Dorset- Lodge,  ii.  461 

Dorsey,  L  354 

Dorseyt,  ii.  166 

D'Ossone  {Marmaduke),  iii.  83 

Double  Bastion,  ii.  673 

Dougb,  co.  Clare,  L  403 ;  ii.  508 

Dough  bog,  iii.  420 

Doughiska,  iii.  54 

Doughmogue,  ii.  153 

Doughmore,  ii.  414 

Doughtemonaragb,  ii.  I8.rj 

Douglas  (General),  L  100.  188,  275 

Douglas  (Sir  James),  iii.  134 

Douglas,  co.  Cork,  l  365 

Douglas-Burn,  iii.  2N) 

Douglas  Mountain,  L  fit 

Doulagk  {St.),  ii.  5Q 

Dourut,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  132 

Dourus,  co.  Galway,  ii.  9 

Douse,  L  339 

Dovea,  L  209,  ii.  313 

Dovegrove,  ii.  122 

Doveball,  iii.  3*1 

Dovehill,  King's  co.,  ii.  84 

Dovehill.  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  521 

Dovey,  ii.  36 

Dowbally.  L  28j  iii.  217 

Dowchad  (Hua  Kervail),  ii.  573 

Dowdall  {Family  of),  ii.  01 


Dotrdall  (  George),  L  £4 
Dowdall  (Walter),  ii.  68 
Dowdstown,  ii.  733 
Dower,  ii.  3ii9 
Dowling,  ii.  214 
Dowling  {Thomas),  iii.  536 
Down  (Hill  of),  iii.  195 
Downagour,  iii.  UJ3 

Downes  {Bishop  Robert),  ii.  2J0j  La.  114 

Downey's  Rock,  iii.  287 

Downhill,  co.  Londonderry,  L  20^  477 

Downhill,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  619 

Downinga,  iii.  3 

Downpatrick,  co.  Down,  ii.  61 

Downpatrick,  co.  Galway,  iii.  401 

Downs  {Bishop  Henry),  ii.  175,  754 

Down '••Bridge,  iii.  195 

Down  s- Hill,  iii.  562 

Do  wnshire- House,  iii.  504 

Downs,  L  416 

Dowry,  ii.  368. 

Doyamahallon  {Bryan),  ii.  822 
Doyle  (Dr.),  L  314 
Drake  (Sir  Francis),  L  547 
Drake  (John),  ii.  823 
Drakeland  (Lower),  iii.  23Q 
Drakeland  (Middle),  iii.  230 
Drakeland  (Upper),  iii.  23U 
Drake's- Pool,  L  32 
Drakestown,  co.  Louth,  ii.  405 
DraUa,  ii.  823 
Drangan,  L  345 
Draper  {Robert),  iii.  394 
Draper-Hill,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  MB 
Draper-Hill,  co.  Down,  ii.  695 
Draper's  Company,  ii.  17,  63^  794 
Draperstown,  ii. 

Dredris,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  14;  iii.  404 

Drelincourt  {Dean),  L  19. 

Dreloge,  iii.  Ill 

Drenagree,  ii.  349 

Drennan,  ii.  81 

Dresternan,  ii.  55J 

Drew  {Mr.),  iii.  509 

Drewsborough,  iii.  371 

Drews  court,  L  39U 

Drewttown,  ii.  255 

Drimard,  ii.  446 

Drimbar,  L  41 

Drimbawn,  L  34 

Driminraca-Hill,  L  171 

Driminy,  ii.  191 

Drimnakill,  L  551 

Drimracor,  iii.  232 

Drimsleague,  L  530 

Drin,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  827  ,  iii.  121 

Driii,  co.  Galway,  iii.  182 

Drinagh,  co.  Cork,  ii,  152 ;  iii.  240 

Drinagh,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  661 

Drinan,  ii.  570 

Drinking- Horse,  ii.  458 

Drinv,  ii.  541 

Drishane,  co.  Cork,  L  113;  ii.  338,  770 
Drish- Bridge,  ii.  14 
Drishoge,  iii.  13 
Dristeran,  L  551 
Drom,  iii.  352 

Dromacummer  (East),  iii.  272 
Dromacummer  (West),  iii.  272 
Dromadila,  L  3>  9 
Dromagh,  ii.  770 
Dromabaire,  ii.  733 
Dromalig,  iii. 
Dromalt,  iii.  35 
Dromaneen,  L  101 
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Dromara,  ML  649 
Dromard,  Queen's  CO.,  ii.  242 
Dromard,  CO.  SligO,  iii.  268 
Dromare,  iii.  UJi 
Dromark,  ii.  249 
Dromaul,  L  4< ■*_> 
Dromboy  (North),  L  331 
Dromboy  (South),  L  337 
Dromclea,  ii.  Ltia 
Dromcore,  ii.  644 
Dromdaleague,  iii.  240 
Dromcen,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  506 
Dromeen,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  496 
Dromeen,  co.  Wicklow,  L  36 ;  ii.  11 
DroroeleBgh,  L  385 
Dromelyhy.  ii.  407 
Dromgariff  ( North),  iii.  .rA9 
Dromgariff  (South),  iii.  549 
Dromgoone,  L  3H*> 
Drornholm,  iii.  114 

Dromin,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  352,  062. 
Dromina,  iii.  346 
Dromina-Lodge,  iii.  346 
Dromisken,  ii.  143 
Dromleigh,  ii.  512 
Dromoland,  ii.  534 
Dromologh,  L  341 
Dromore,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  549 
Dromore,  co.  Down,  L  208;  ii.  52 
Dromore,  co.  Cork,  bar.  of  Wert  Carbery, 
L  224 

Dromore,  co.  Westmeath,  L  376 
Dromore,  co.  Monagh&n,  L  302 ;  ii.  176. 

783;  iii.  32Q 
Dromore,  bar.  of  Duhallow,  ii.  538 
Dromore,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  104 
Dromore,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  51 
Dromore,  co.  Lei  trim,  iii.  62 
Dromore,  co.  Antrim,  iii.  LL5 
Dromore,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  208 
Dromore,  co.  Clare,  iii.  327 
Dromore  (Lower),  ii.  595 
Dromore  (Upper),  ii. 
Dromoyle,  ii.  377 
Dropping- Well,  ii.  588 
Drouentariff,  ii.  338 
Droughlone,  ii.  182 
Drought ville,  ii.  84. 
Droumboa,  ii.  4«>7 
Droumahicane,  ii.  65. 
Drughill,  iii.  82 
Druid-Cottage,  ii.  481 
Druid-Lodge,  ii.  481 
Dnidt  (The),  iii.  31A 
Druid's  Well,  ii.  429 
Druim-Chaoin-Cellaigh,  iii.  522 
Druimderdaloch,  iii.  265. 
Druim-Dubhain,  iii.  446 
Druimligean,  L  446 
Druimrath,  ii.  8ft 
Druimsaileaeh,  L  82 
Druimthuama,  ii.  86 
Druin-  La- Croix,  iii.  552 
Drum,  co.  Mayo,  L  351 
Drum,  co.  Monaghan,  L  502 ;  ii.  784,  786 
Drum,  co.  Down,  ii.  84 
Drum,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  81 1 
Drum,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  26 
Drum,  co.  Kerry,  iii.  429 
Drumacbon,  iii.  254 
Drumaconvern,  ii.  784 
Druraada,  ii.  622 
Drumady,  ii.  745 
Drumagardner,  ii.  12 
Drumahee,  ii.  825 


Drumakeenan,  iii.  175 
Drumakill,  ii.  823 
Drumalagagb,  ii.  799 
Drumalane,  iii.  2* 
Drumalissen,  L  196 
Drumall,  ii.  U 
Dromalla,  ii.  4111 
Drumaneel,  ii.  iAl 
Drumaneen,  ii.  538 
Drumany,  ii.  2L!3 
Drumaoak,  ii.  824 
Drumaragh,  iii.  425 
Drumard,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  825 
Dromard,  co.  Longford,  ii.  780 
Drumard,  co.  Londonderry,  L  125 
Drumard,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  719 
Drumart,  ii.  516 
Drumartin,  iii.  143 
Drumaspil,  ii.  149 
Drumate,  ii.  784 
Drumavaddy,  ii.  9 
Drumarealle,  ii.  784 
Drumawlev,  iii.  3U 
Drum  bad,  ii.  2m 
Drumban,  ii.  190 
Drum  bane,  co.  Down,  ii.  781 
Drum  bane,  dio.  of  Cashel,  L  348 
Drumbaragh,  ii.  241 
Drumbarrow,  L  290 
Drumbarry,  ii.  228 
D rumba wn,  ii.  526 
Drum  bee,  ii.  659 
Drum  beg,  ii.  649 
Drumboe,  co.  Down,  ii.  642 
Drumboe,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  288 
Drumbogger,  L  265 
Drumbonniv,  iii.  401) 
Drumboorg,  L  330 

Dromboy,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  788,  784 

Drumbraghan,  L  34 

Drumbride,  ii.  82 

Drumcah,  ii.  100 

Dramcahill,  L  88 

Drumcannoo,  iii.  499 

Drumcarai;h,  co.  Cork,  ii.  3 1 3 

Drumcaragh,  co.  Clare,  iii.  LL6 

Drum  car  din,  L  547 ;  ii.  515 

Drumcarrow,  L  3311 

Drumcarrow-Castle,  L  251 

Drumcaahel,  iii.  275 

Drumcattan,  L  418 

Drum  Cave,  ii.  775 

Drumcliffe,  iii.  268 

Drumclogher,  iii.  216 

Drumcolloher,  L  504:  iii.  17 

Drumcollop,  ii.  780 

Drumcolumb,  iii.  265 

Drumcon,  iii.  115 

Drumcondra,  ii.  129 

Drumcondra-Caatle,  L  4fifi 

Drumcondra- House,  L  466 

Drumcong,  ii.  815 

Drumconnor,  co.  Monaghan,  L  110 

Drumconnor,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  551 

Drumconora,  iii.  327 

Drumcoo,  ii.  149 

Drum  cor,  co.  Clare,  ii.  314 

Drumcor,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  515 

Drumcotton,  ii.  21 

Drumcooil,  L  553 

Drumcovit,  L  208 

Drum  crane,  L  284 

Drumcree,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  392 

Drumcree,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  709 

Drumcreehy,  ii.  182 
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Drumcroon,  CO.  Londonderry,  L  477  ;  ii. 
7U 

Drumruilen,  iii.  518 
Drumcullen,  L  264 
Drumculliofi,  ii.  719 
Drumdatt,  iii.  jM 
Drumderg,  iii.  376 
Drumderig,  ii.  551 
Drumderry,  ii.  813 
Drumdiff,  U.  173 
Drumdoo,  ii.  780 
Drumdowny,  iii.  \W 
Drumduff,  ii.  307 
Drumfaldra,  L  110 
Drumfiildu,  L  64  .'t 
Drumfea,  ii.  404 
Drum-Fee  va,  L  34ri 
Drumfey,  ii.  200 

Drurafin,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  519;  iii.  2ti'J 
Drumgain-Wert,  L  35J2 
Drumgannoeh,  ii.  405 
Drumgardner,  iii.  Mi 
Drumgam,  L  107 
Drumgaroe,  iii.  52 

Drumgarrow,  00.  Fermanagh,  ii.  718 :  iii. 
390 

Drumgath,  iii.  26 

Drumgay,  ii.  7J8;  iii.  396 

Drumgerrow,  iii.  438 

Drumgilra,  ii.  780 

Drumging,  ii.  5&1 

Drumgirry,  ii.  719 

Drumgutin,  ii.  784 

Drurogivery,  ii.  719 

Drumgoest,  ii.  784 

Drumgold,  ii.  180 

Drumgonnal,  ii.  27 

Drumgool,  ii.  784 

Drumgooo,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  J24 

Drumgoou,  co.  Caran,  L  502 ;  ii.  474 

Drumgoose,  ii.  83 

Drumgort,  ii.  482 

Drumgurra,  L  330 

Drumhaltane-Hill,  L  34 

Druroharriff,  ii.  784 

Drumhart  (Lough),  L  335 

Drumhay,  ii.  784 

Drumhemy,  ii.  545 
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Emlaghnagree,  iii.  54 

Emlaghyrogin,  ii.  32 

Emly,  hi.  371 

Emmavale,  L  68 

Eminaville,  ii.  772 

Emmet  (Robert),  ii.  134 

Emoolew,  L  68 

Empor,  ii.  617 

Emun-a-Knoch,  ii.  47 

Emy  vale.  ii.  789 

Enachmidbrenin,  iii.  367 

Enagh,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  375 ;  iii.  434 

Enagh,  co.  Antrim,  L  l£6 
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Enagh,  co.  Monaghan,  L  33Q 

Enugliadave,  ii.  348 

Enaghdune,  iii.  403 

Enan  (St.),  ii.  8ft 

Endeua  (St.),  ii.  407 

Endrim,  iii.  648 

Endrum,  ii.  815 

Endstown,  iii.  131 

Enfield,  co.  Meath,  Hi.  lit 

Enfield,  co.  Roscommon,  L  147 

England  (Little),  ii.  J09 

English  Channel,  iii.  236 

English  Pale,  ii.  607 

Englishtown,  dio.  of  Kildare,  ii.  404 

Englishtown,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  1(B6 

Englishtown,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  714 

Jin  mi  (St.),  L  88 

Emiaghan,  L  114,  462 ;  U.  777 

Enniscoe,  L  64" 

Enniscorthy,  co.  Meath,  ii.  761 

Ennishillenern,  L  27-J  ;  ii.  332 

Ennismore,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  106,  002 

Ennisnag,  L  250 

Ennis-scor-teach,  ii.  182 

Ennistymon,  ii.  508 

Eocha,  King  of  Minuter,  ii.  .iii) 

Eogan,  iii.  485 

Eogan  II,  iii.  485 

Eoganacht,  iii.  367 

Eoganagh-  Ainecliach,  ii.  837 

Eogha  railloch,  ii.  558 

Eonatt  (St.),  L  478 

Eonish,  iii.  00 

Ere,  iii.  485 

Erclacus,  ii.  816 

Erdini,  iii.  459 

Erew,  ii.  752 

Erich  of  the  Red  Army,  ui.  379 

Erina,  ui.  221 

Erin-Cottage,  L  446 

Erin  dale,  L  614;  Ui.  422 

Erin  vale,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  183,  Lt& 

Erkennv,  L  16 

Erkin,  Hi.  42 

Erkina,  L  422 

Ernan's- Island  (St.),  ii.  586 

Ernehead,  L  48Q ;  u.  280 

Erne-Hill,  L  34 

Emoc  (St.),  U.  86 

Erra,  ii.  661 

Erragh,  iii.  221 

Errenagh,  L  280 

Errigal,  L  418;  iii.  413 

Erril,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  242 

Erril,  Queen  a  co.,  iii.  12Q 

Errina,  ii.  545 

Errinagh,  ii.  til 

Errinic,  ii.  545 

Errior,  iii.  51ii 

Errislannin,  L  141 

Errit,  iii.  352 

Errit-Lodge,  iii.  853 

Errive.  iii.  466 

Erry,  iii.  22 

Erryville,  ii.  121 

Ertkine  (Capt.),  ii.  321 

Ervey,  ii.  756 

Escar,  ii.  404 

Esdara,  iii.  344 

Eshbrick,  L  410 

Esker-Castle,  ii.  616 

Eskermore,  ii.  122 

Esknamucky,  ii.  45ft 

Eskra,  L  ill 

Eslin,  ii.  781 
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Esmond  (Sir  Laurence),  ii.  301 

Esmond  (Lord),  ii.  146 

Esmond  (Sir  Thomas),  L  365 

Essex  (Earlof),  L  100;  ii.  596;  iii.  447 

Este  (Bishop),  ii.  437  ;  iii.  56 

Este  (Dr.  Charles),  iii.  300 

Ethchen  (St.),  L  440 

Ethelfrid,  L  215 

Ettagh,  iii.  178 

Etty sport,  ii.  300 

Euchodius,  iii.  272 

Eugenians  (The),  L  464 :  Hi.  307 

Eugenius,  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  ii.  373 

Eustace  (Family  of  ),  L  266;  H.  302 

Eustace  (Sir  Maurice),  ii.  295 

Eustace  (Sir  Rowland),  ui.  14 

Eustaces  (The),  L  313 

Eva,  Hi.  503 

Evans  (John),  ii.  754 

Evaugh,  u.  LQ 
Everards  ( The),  iii.  486 

Evereux,  ii.  21ft 

Evergreen-Cottage,  H.  371 

Evergreen-Lodge,  U.  200 

Eversham,  U.  443 

Everton,  co.  Antrim,  L  233 

Everton,  Queen's  co.,  u.  475.  476 

Evington,  Hi.  66 

Ey lies ,  L  6Q 

Eyrecourt,  L  138 

Eyrefield,  L  421 

Eyremount,  H.  819 

Eyreville,  co.  Gal  way,  H.  540 

Eyreville,  co.  Clare,  H.  772 
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Faqan  of  Feltrim  (John),  H.  50 

Faha,  iii.  285 

Fahafeelagh,  iH.  4621 

Fahey,  co.  Mayo,  U.  745,  421 

Fahy,  co.  Clare,  Hi.  44 

Fahy,  co.  Galway,  Ui.  51 

Fairfax,  L  131 

Fairfield,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  fift 
Fairfield,  co.  Wexford,  Hi.  118 
Fairfield,  co.  Longford,  Hi.  818 
Fairfield,  co.  Galway,  ii.  364,  522 
Fairfield,  co.  Monaghan,  L  105;  ii.  5 
Fairhead,  1*159. 
Fairbill,  co.  Clare,  ii.  507 
Fairhill,  co.  Galway,  ii.  233,  231 
Fairhill,  co.  Tyrone,  L  321 
Fairhill,  co.  Louth,  H.  142 
Fairhill,  bar.  of  Ross,  Ui.  182 
Fair-Isle,  Ui.  400 
Fairland,  ii.  795 
Fairnflough,  ii.  80 
Fair- Valley,  L  444 

Fairview,  co.  Donegal,  L  3J2 ;  U.  24 
Fairview,  co.  Dublin,  L  465 
Fairview,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  26 
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Fair  view,  co.  Down,  ii.  8L  515 
Fairview,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  1  jO,  381 
Fairview,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  222 
Fairview,  eo.  Longford,  ii.  402 
Fairview,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  488 
Fairview,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  513 
Fairview,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  618 
Fairview,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784 
Fairview,  co.  Meath,  iii.  1 
Fairwood,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  412 
Fairy-Bridge,  L  285 
Fairy-Castle,  iii.  310 
Fairyball,  iii.  118 

Fairyhill,  co.  Tipperary,  L  142,  454 
Fairyhill,  co.  Wicklow,  L  27J 
Fairyhill,  co.  Clare,  ii.  528.  632 
Fairyhill,  co.  Galway,  ii.  621 
Fairymount,  L  27J ;  iii.  Hit 
Fairy  Queen,  ii.  878 
Fairy  water,  ii.  520 
Faithlee  (St.),  L  460 
Faithleg,  iii.  428 
Falcarragh,  iii.  413 
Falgii,  £  558 
Faline,  L  491 
Falkland,  ii.  24 
Fiillagh,  ii.  279 
Fallaghearn,  ii.  51 
Fallaghloon,  ii.  717 
Fallakeeran,  ii.  542 
Falleen,  L  179 
Fallenasee,  L  433 
Fallig,  ii.  123 
Fallow,  iii.  421 
Falmore,  iii.  152 
Faltabrack,  ii.  7J6 
Faltia,  ii.  799 
Fanchem  (St.),  ii.  461 
Fancraft,  iii.  52 
Fane- Valley,  ii.  1M,  480 
Fan-na-Tuabred,  ii.  509 
Fanny  (Lough),  L  224 
Fannyvllle,  L  182 
Fan  tore,  ii.  538 
Faoultena-Gougnne,  ii.  212 
Fara,  ii.  772 
Farannan  (SL),  ii.  30 
Farbologes  (The),  iii.  157 
Farbreaga,  ii.  579 ;  iii.  220 
Farbreague,  ii.  553 
Farm  ( The),  co.  Cork,  L  213 
Farm  (The),  co.  Down,  ii.  7'21 
Farm  (The),  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  331 
Farmhill,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  43d 
Farmhill,  co.  Meath,  L  481 
Farmhill,  co.  Down,  L  482 
Farmhill,  bar.  of  Clanmorris,  co.  Mayo,  L 
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Farmhill,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  531 
Farmhill,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  528 
Farmhill,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  720 
Farroly,  co.  Kilkenny,  L  287 
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Farmville,  L  267 
Farnaharpv,  iii.  264 
Farnard,  u.  344 
Famaaa,  L  368 
Farney,  ii.  301 
Farnogue,  co.  Clare,  L  469 
Farnogue,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  180 
Farqukar,  ii.  431 
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Farranamore,  ii.  414 

Far  ran  holey,  iii.  310 

Farrankeel,  iii.  4J 

Farranmacfarrel,  ii.  50Q 

Farren,  L  422,  530 

Farrenemanagh,  iii.  518 

Farrihy,  co.  Clare,  ii.  455 

Farrihy,  co.  Cork,  ii.  208 

Farrymount,  ii.  283 

Fartamore,  ii.  364 

Farta-na-anchoiragh,  ii.  190 

Fartanageira^'h,  ii.  186 

Fary,  ii.  14 

Fassaroe,  L  491 

Fatal  Sisters  (The),  L  465 

Fatharta,  ii.  703 

Fathenmura,  ii.  123 

Fathom,  Hi.  22 

Fathom-Park,  iii.  21 

Fat-Island,  iii.  145 

Faugban,  ii.  678 

Faughanvale,  iii.  36 

Faughart  (Church  of),  L  183 

Faureglen,  L  553 

Favor-Royal,  L  418  ;  ii.  lflQ 

Faweet  (General),  iii.  546 

Fawnaboy  (Lower),  iii.  413 

Fawnaboy  (Upper),  iii.  411 

Faye  (Edmond),  ii.  228 

Faynanurc,  L  361 

Faystown,  iii.  353 

Fea,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  7J8,  784 

Feacle,  iii.  207 

Feacle-Hill,  L  302  ;  iii.  301 

Feacle- Ho  use,  iii.  361 

Feagh,  co.  Monaghan,  it.  784 ;  iii.  14 

Fearaun,  ii.  535 

Feareal  (King  of),  iii.  211 

Feargal,  Prince  of  Connaught,  L  182 

Fearglasa,  L  435 

Fearmuaghy,  L  513 

Featherstown  (Family  of),  iii.  512 

Feavoylagh,  L  488 

Fechin  (St.),  L  194,  485_i  ii.  4i4_;  iii.  344 

Fedamore,  ii.  037 

Fcdana,  ii.  87. 

Feddaunmuingeery,  ii.  746 

Feddyghua,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  280,  319 

Fedlimid,  iii.  485 

Feede,  ii.  218 

Feedoo,  iii.  320 

Feehary,  iii.  287 

Feenagh,  co.  Carlo w,  L  315 

Feenagh,  co.  Clare,  ii.  ITS' 

Feenagh,  dio.  of  Limerick,  ii.  643 

Feenagh,  co.  Sligo,  iii.  42H 

Feenard,  iii.  501 

Feeny,  iii.  36 

Fcevagh,  co.  Galway,  L  362 
Feevagh,  co.  Roscommon,  L  422 
Feggart,  L  452 
Feiakm  (St.),  ii.  2lfl 
Feipo  (Family  of  De),  iii.  242 
Feipo  (Adam  tie),  U.  163 ;  iii.  2114 
Fetrceartne  File,  iii.  313 
Felin,  ii.  821 

Felix,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  ii.  658 
Fellows  Hall,  ii.  422 ;  iii.  433 
Fellswell,  ii.  251 
Feltown,  ii.  343 

Frit i im.  co.  Dubiin,  ii.  570,  726 
Foltrim- House,  ii.  510 
Fenabore,  ii.  402 
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Fencefield,  iii.  285 
Fenians  {The),  iii.  257 
Fenit,  ii.  251 
Fennel,  ii.  645 

Fennor,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  352 
Fennor's  Castle  (St.),  iii.  158 
Fentom  (Sir  Geoffrey),  L  464 
Fenton  (Sir  William),  n.  773 
Fcogh,  ii.  229 
Feogbanagh,  ii.  643 
Feohonagh,  ii.  725 
Feoriah,  ii.  861 
Fera-Arda,  ii.  7<>3 
Feradach,  ii.  1!>3 
Fera-Lorg,  ii.  703 
Fera-Muighe-Fere,  ii.  205 
Ferbagb,  iii.  235 
Ferbane,  L  254 
Ferdomnach,  iii.  403 
Ferganstown,  L  161 
Fergus,  co.  Cork,  L  22;  ii-  724 
Fergus,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  226 
Fergus,  co.  Clare,  ii.  540 
Fergus  {Abbot),  ii.  58 
Fermeel,  ii.  441 
Fermil,  L  216 
Fermoyle,  ii.  341! 

Fern  i,  Lough),  co.  Donegal,  iii.  325,  421 

Fernagenamhuil,  ii.  260 

Fernegenall,  ii.  209 

Ferney,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  443 

Fernev,  co.  Fermanagh,  iii.  396 

Fernhiil,  ii.  416 

Ferns,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  181 

Ferns  on  Royal  Canal,  iii.  \'J5 

Ferral  (General),  iii.  566 

Ferrard- Cross,  iii.  J9 

Ferrers  and  Darby  (Earl),  ii.  39Q 

Ferrinch,  iii.  145 

Ferriter  (Pierce),  H.  211 

Ferroonagh  (East),  iii.  52 

Ferroonagh  (West),  iii.  52 

Ferry,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  6QQ 

Ferry,  co.  Clare,  iii.  226 

Ferrybank,  ii.  281 

Ferry  Bastion,  ii.  673 

Ferry-Carrig,  iii.  545 

Ferry  park,  ii,  41*9 

Ferskill,  ii.  284 

Fetpo  (Adam  De),  L  463 

Fetbard,  co.  Tipperary,  L  345 

Fethard,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  Iti5 

Fettercairn,  iii.  265 

Fettmacaul,  ii.  \J_ 

Few*,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  151 ;  iii.  561 

Fflos  MacCody,  iii.  249 

Fforstall  Family,  L  143,  366 

Fiachadh  Sttidke,  iii.  4^.i 

Fiacha  Muillathan,  ii.  577 

Fiachry  (Abbot),  L  495 

Fidane,  u.  618 

Fiddatinmuinggeery,  iii.  64 

Field  (Thomas),  ii.  666 

Field  (Family  of  De  La),  ii.  7JJ 

Fielding  (Family  of)  L  366 

Fielding  (Hon.  George),  ii.  19 

Fieldtown,  co.  Westmeath,  L  393;  ii.  827 

Fielly,  ii.  799 

Fien-Magb,  iii.  533 

Fieragh,  L  402 

Fierd,  L  462 

Fieres,  ii.  347 

Figgert,  iii.  286 

Fignitie,  L  183 

Figullar,  ii.  769 


Filadaune,  ii.  459 

Fileadoun,  ii.  584 

Fin  (Lough),  King's  co.,  L  448 

Fin  (Lough),  co.  Clare,  iii.  375 

Fina,  ii.  468 

Ft  mm  (St.),  ii.  412 

Finarara,  co.  Clare,  L  2 ;  iii.  til 

Finawr,  L  114 

Fmbar  (St.),  L  528,  530;  ii.  28 
Finchy,  ii.  351 
Findale-Rock,  iii.  524 
Finea,  ii.  196 
Finebrogue,  ii.  312 
Finectm,  ii.  723 
Fin-Erin,  iii.  469 
Fingal,  ii.  133,  711 
Fingal  (Care  of),  ii.  345 
Fmgal  (Earls  of),  ii.  163 
Fingalians  (The),  ii.  92 
Fingal 's  Cave,  iii.  82 
Fingene  (St.),  ii.  30 
Finglass,  King's  co.,  iii.  177 
Finglass,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  129 
Finglass  (East),  iii.  13 
Finglass  (West),  iii.  12 
Finglass- Wood,  iii.  13 
Fingrean,  iii.  34o,  441 

Finian  (St.),  L  106,  425,  4I6j  ii.  319,  810 
iii.  172 

Finian-Lobair  (St.),  iii.  221 

Finiard  (St.),\.  9 

Finish,  ii.  821 

Finisklin,  ii.  523 

Finlagan,  iii.  368 

Ftnlagan  (St.),  iii.  308 

Finlieve,  ii.  808 

Finnan  ^St.),  L  58 ;  ii.  565 

Finnar,  ii.  323 

Finned,  6.  lfifi ;  iii.  259 

Finnery,  ii.  210 

Finney,  iii.  466 

Ftnnfaidheach,  ii.  453 

Finni,  iii.  469 

Finn- Lodge,  ii.  27 

Finn- Lough,  ii.  548 

Finn  MacComl,  L  434,  452j  ii.  7_U  ;  iii.  25L 
313 

Finn  MaeCoylle,  iii.  469 
Finntown,  ii.  273 
Finny,  iii.  162 
Finogefin,  L  U3_i  ii.  27_2 
Finow,  ii.  65 

Ftntan  (St.),  L  215_;  ii.  400;  iii.  262 
Finter,  l.  174 
Fintemaght,  ii.  471 
Finto,  L  463 

Fintona,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  26i  iii.  51 

Fintona  River,  ii.  223 

Fintragh,  ii.  490 

Fin  try,  iii.  469 

Fion  (Cave  of),  ii.  345 

Fionagh,  ii.  613 

Fionlugain  (St.),  iii.  306 

Fionnglass,  ii.  215 

Fiorich,  iii.  218 

Fir  (Lough),  iii.  375 

Firbolgs,  iii.  314 

Fir-Feic,  L  lfi7 

Firgrove,  co.  Clare,  ii.  23 

Firgrove,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  324 

F!r house,  iii.  304,  2Q5 

Firmont,  L  397 

Firmount,  co.  Longford,  L  428 
Firmount,  co.  Cork,  ii.  30 
Firmount,  co.  Meatb,  iii.  275 
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Finnount,  co.  Tipperary,  Hi.  346 

Fir  Mountain,  ii.  661 

Firpark,  ii.  20. 

Firville,  ii.  68Q 

Fishburn  (Sir  Henry),  L  310 

Fither  (Sir  Edward),  L  536 

Fisher's  Lodge,  iii.  44 

Fisher's  Prospect,  L  536 

Fisherstown,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  595 

Fishertown,  co.  Wexford,  L  536 

Fisherwick,  ii.  23 

Fishmoine,  L  268 

Fishmonger's  Company,  L  174,  554 

Futon  (Richard),  ii.  flj 

Fitzaudelm  (William),  L23Q;  ii.  UH,  ML; 

iii.  I0L  Ml 
Fitz-Dominuk  (Stephen  I.ijnrh),  ii.  241 
Fitzeustace  (Family  of),  L  200 
Fitzerutace  (Thomas),  ii.  Ml 
Fitzgarrets  (The),  iii.  486 
Fitzgerald  (General  Sir  Augustine),  ii.  651 
Fitzgerald  (Edward),  iii.  546 
Fitzgerald  (Lord  Edward),  ii.  164 
Fitzgerald  (Fitzjohn  Fitzthomas),  L  513 
Fitzgerald  ( Garret),  L  16 
Fitzgerald  (James),  L  616 
Fitzgerald  (Sir  James),  ii.  7_3 
Fitzgerald  (John),  L  ihl  :  ii.  488 
Fitzgerald  (John  Fitzmaurice),  ii.  389 
Fitzgerald  (Margaret),  l.  1  J3  ;  iii.  68 
Fitzgerald  (Maurice),  L  800;  ii.  Hi  629; 

iii.  208,  561 
Fitzgerald  (Maurice  Fitzthomas),  L  361 
Fitzgerald  (Pierce),  L  261 
Fitzgerald  Roe  (  Thomas  ),  L  486 
Fitzgerald  (  Thomas),  L  L8Q ;  iii.  577 
Fitzgerald  (Lord  Thomas),  L  255,  316  ;  ii. 

134.  741  ;  Hi.  4 
Fitzgerald  (Walter-Reagh),  L  55Q 
Fitzgerald  (William),  iii.  3 
Fitzgerald*  (The),  L  298,  206,  3J3,  471; 

ii.  358,  429.  506,  50L  <J21L  741 
Fitzgibbon  (Edmund),  ii.  tv>7 
FUzgibbon  (John  Oge  Fitz-John),  L  4*6 
F,tz henry  (Meyler),  L  492 
Fuzjeffry  (Sir  John),  iii.  404 
Fitzjohn  (Family  of  ),  iii.  5J9 
Fitzjohn  (Dominich  Lynch),  ii.  287 
Fitzjohn  (Thomas),  ii.  289,  491 
Fitzjohn  (William),  iii.  58 
Fitzmartin  (Robert),  ii.  563. 
Fitzmaurice  (Family  of),  L  398_:  iii.  545 
JVtziaawnce  (Genera/),  L  326:  U.  491 
Fitzmaurice  (James'),  of  Desmond,  L  oUO 
Fitzmaurice  (Maurice),  iii.  170.  187 
Fitzmiler  (Miler),  iii.  143 
Fitzmilo  (David),  ii.  391 
Fttznicholas  (Nicholas),  L  459 
Fitznorman  (Elias),  iii.  491 
FttzoHver  (Oliver  G.),  L  5 
Fitzpatrich  (Florence),  L  Li 
Fttzpatrichs  (The),  L  268,  3l4j  »i.  186, 

28-2.  429;  iii.  46.  58 
Fitzrichard  (Robert),  iii.  356 
Fit /Stephen  (Tower  of),  L  226 
Fttzstephens  (Robert),  l.  1 15,  322,  513  ;  ii. 

358;  iii.  503.  534.  545 
Fttztheobalds  (  The),  iii.  466 
Fitzthomas  (Fitzgerald),  ii.  39Ji 
Fitzthomas  (John),  L  298 
Fitzthomas  (Maurice),  L  513 1  ii.  289 
Fitzwalter  (Theobald),  L  69_;  ii.  929 
Fitzwalter,  Lord  of  CarricJk,  L  fi 
Fitzwilliam  (Ijord.  Deputy),  iii.  122 
Fuzwilliam  (Family  of),  u.  7JJ  ;  iii.  229 


Fitzwilliam  (Nicholas),  L  119 

Fitzwilliam  (Oliver),  iii.  435 

Fitzwilliam  (Sir  Thomas),  ii.  306 

Fitzwilliam  (Sir  William),  iii.  511,  565 

Fire  Fingers,  iii.  295 

Fivf-miK-hill,  ii.  2* 

Five-mile-point,  iii.  554 

Fivemiletown,  L  418 

Fkgmount,  ii.  198 

Flag  Mountains,  ii.  197 

Flanelly,  iii.  406 

Fit  inn,  Kimj  of  Ireland,  L  187 

Flannan  (St.),  ii.  451 

Flannellystown,  iii.  LSI 

Flnnn-Siona,  iii.  368 

Flask,  ii.  175 

Flaskamore,  ii.  600 

Fleming  (Sir  Christopher),  iii.  246 

Fleming  (Thomas),  ii.  434 

J%mtn9  fWtftam),  ii.  658 

F/ewtay  (Fomty  o/),  ii.  9L  206 

Flemingstown,  co.  Donegal,  L  40.5 

Flemingstown,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  375 

Flemington,  co.  Meatb,  L  424 ;  iii.  L42 

Flesk  (The),  co.  Antrim,  L  290 

Flesk  Priory,  ii.  456 

Fletcher  (Bishop),  ii.  1 15 

Fletcher  (Thomas),  ii.  496 

Fletcherstown,  ii.  754 

Flimbv,  L  264 

Floodhall,  L  392 

Florence  (Daniel),  L  472 

Florencecourt,  ii.  185 

Florence  of  Ross,  iii.  158 

Florida,  co.  Down,  ii.  480,  520 

Flowerfield,  L  2Q 

Flowerhill,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  655 

Flowerbill,  co.  <  Jul  way,  Ui.  433 

Fluginvant,  ii.  452 

Fluminut  Insulam  Roscreentem,  iii.  177 

Fofanny,  ii.  429 

Fogartys,  L  462 

Foggy  hill,  iii.  241 

Foharaa,  ii.  715 

Foherish,  L  336 

Fohill,  ii.  349 

Fohilly,  iii.  4fil 

Foilagb,  L  422 

Foilnaman,  iii.  337 

Folan  (John),  ii.  iiAi 

Foley,  ii.  658 

Font  hill,  co.  Carlow,  L  469 

FontbiU,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  L28 

Foobgh,  ii.  813 

Foote  (Lieut.-Col.),  iii.  565 

Foraty,  L  402 

Forbes  (Lord),  L  396 

Forbes'  Regiment  (Lord),  L  423 

Forbes  (Sir  Arthur),  L  361 ;  ii.  285,  828 

Fore,  iii.  41*  516 

Foreglen,  iii.  36 

Fore  mans,  L  418 

Forest. House,  L  437  ;  iii.  296 

Forest-House  (Little),  iii.  296 

Forest- View,  L  445 

Forge  town,  iii.  190 

Forgney,  ii.  220,  689 

Forkbill,  iii.  26 

Formay  (Walter),  iii.  156 

Fornunoylebeg,  iii.  107 

Forramovlemore,  iii.  107 

Forsyth  (Dr.),  ii.  261 

Fortanbeg,  iii.  499 

Fortantnore,,  iii.  408,  406 

Fort  Anne,  L  286 
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Fort-Clone,  L  435 
Fort- Cottage,  ii.  470 
Fort*  (Sir  Richard  Le),  L  412 
Fort-Edward,  ii.  475 
Fortel-Castle,  L  253 
Fortel-  Cottage,  L  253 
Fortescue  (Family  of),  L  412 
Forte  sou  (Sir  Faithful),  ii.  75 
Fortescue  (Right  lion.  James),  iii.  143 
Fort-Etna,  ii.  47il_;  m.  Til 
Fort- Fergus,  ii.  373 
Fortfield,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  811,  819 
Fortfield,  co.  Dublin,  hi.  128,  304 
Fort- Frederick,  L  371 
Fort-George,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  563 
Fort-George,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  710 
Fort-Granite,  ii.  529 
Fort- Henry,  co.  Clare,  U.  449 
Fort-Henry,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  327 
Fort-Henry,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  474 
Fort- Hill,  co.  Louth,  ii.  197 
Fort-Hill,  co.  Galway,  ii.  362 
Fort- House,  co.  Clare.  L  469 ;  ii.  533 
Fortland,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  412 
Fortland,  co.  Cavan,  L  179 
Fortland,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  Iflfl 
Fort-Lodge,  co.  Galway,  ii.  374 
Fort- Lodge,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  4VA 
Fortmount,  ii.  461 
Fortnight,  L  473 
Fort-Nisbet,  L  269 
Fort- N orris,  ii.  806 
Fort-O'Donnelly,  L  166,  :t55 
Fort- Robert,  ii.  SM 
Fort-Royal,  ii.  491 
Fort-Singleton,  ii.  190 
Fort-Stewart,  LIU 
Fort-town,  iii.  144 
Fortview,  iii.  lit! 
Fort- Westmorland,  iii.  274 
Fort- William,  co.  Galway,  L  137 
Fort- William,  co.  Antrim,  L  23a 
Fort- William,  co.  Roscommon,  L  24.  54Q 
Fort- William,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  238,  778 
Fort- William,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  360 
Fort- Wilham,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  ;S8!) 
Fort- William,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  474 
Fort- William,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  655 
Fort- William,  co.  Westroeath,  ii.  712 
Fort- William,  co.  Down,  ii.  781 
Forty.  Acres,  iii.  341 
Forward  (William),  Esq.,  iii.  567 
Fossa,  L  12 

Foster  {Right  Hon.  John),  L  479j  ii.  157. 
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Fatter  (Nicholas},  iii.  114 
Fothenmore,  ii.  193 
Foughart,  ii.  143 
Foughart-HiU,  L  183 
Foul-Ground,  iii.  Ml 
Foulkscourt,  ii.  429 
Foulkstrath,  ii.  429 
Foul  Sound,  L  6a 
Fountain  hall,  ii.  543 
Fountainhall-Cottage,  ii.  543 
Fountain- Hill,  ii.  503 
Four,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  23 
Four  Gospels  (Book  of  the),  ii.  327 
Fourmilehouse,  dio.  of  Elphin,  ii.  175 
Founnilehouse,  co.  Down,  ii.  28 
Founmilewater,  L  530;  iii.  5<il 
Fouraaught,  ii.  30 
Four- Roads,  ii.  175 
Fourscore,  iii.  426 
Fower  (Lough),  iii.  Llfi 
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Fowler  (Archbishop),  iii.  306 
Fowler  (Robert),  iii.  58 
Fovmes  (Sir  William),  iii.  57J 
Fox  (Family  of),  ii.  381  i  Hi.  519 
Fox  (Sir  Richard},  ii.  159 
Foxborough,  co.  Kerry,  L  <SD 
I'm  borough.  King's  co.,  iii.  326 
Foxbrook,  iii.  369 
Foxficld,  co.  Cavan,  L  119 
Fox  field,  eo.  Leitrim,  ii.  733 
Foxford,  ii.  751 
Foxhall,  bar.  of  Ross,  iii.  162 
Fox  hull,  co.  Ixwigford,  iii.  139 
Foxhall,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  [06,  305 
Foxhall,  co.  Donegal,  L  495 ;  ii.  618 
Foxhall,  bar.  of  Dunmore,  co.  Galway,  ii.  382 
Foxhall,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  549 
Foxhall,  co.  Cork,  iii.  157 
Foxrath,  L  498 
Foxrock,  iii.  59 
Fox's  Country,  ii.  387 
Foxtown,  ii.  827 
Foh  (Bishop),  iii.  494 
Fay  (Nathaniel),  iii.  500 
Foyle-College,  ii.  G7<> 
Fo vie- Cottage,  iii.  331 
Foyle-Hill,  Ui.  331 
Foyle-Hooae,  L  122 
Foyleview,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  HU 
Foyleview,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  319 
Foynes,  iii.  229 
Foyran,  ii.  264 
Fore  Rock,  L  263 

Fractions  (East),  L  551 ;  ii.  510j  iii.  41 
Fraine,  L  &1 
Fraintagh,  L  495 
Francis  (Richard),  iii.  5QQ 
Francis  rivulet,  ui.  353 
Francis  Well  (St.)  ii.  434 
Frank,  iii.  179 
Frankford,  L  254 

Frankfort,  co.  Longford,  L  480 ;  ii.  fflQ 
Frankfort,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  823 
Franklm  (Sir  William),  L  244 
Fraynes  (De  La},  L  313 
Frazer's-Uall,  iu.  139 
Freagh,  L  373 
Freaghanc,  ii.  421 
Frraghillancast,  L  413 
Freaghillaun,  ii.  821 
Freaghmore,  iii.  131 
Freame- Mount,  L  502 ;  ii.  176 
Frecate,  iii.  567 
Freemore,  ii.  152 
Free  mount,  L  473 

French  (Defeat  of  the),  under  General  B*»- 

bert,  L  L35 
French  (  Victory  of  the),  at  CaUlebar,  L  18 
French  fleet  of  1789,  I.  229  1 
Frenchfort,  iu.  54 
Frenchfurse,  ii.  397 
Frenchgrove,  co.  Westmrath,  ii.  369 
French  grove,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  381 
French  invasion  of  1760,  L.  329 
French  invasion  of  1796,  L  221 
French  invasion  of  1798,  L  124 ;  ii.  A'Sl 
Frenchlawn,  L  147 
Frencbpark,  L  371 
French  Pirates,  ii.  359 
French  Protestants,  L  275 ;  iii.  456 
French's- Lodge,  iii.  353 
French  villa,  u.  815 
Freneystown,  iii.  318 
Fresbfbrd,  ii.  438 
Frewin,  iii.  85. 
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Frewin-Hill,  iii.  337 

Freynestown,  ii.  429 

Friar-'  Hill,  iii.  27J) 

Friar's  Inland,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  4o8 

Friar's  Island,  co.  Galway,  ii.  762;  iii.  52 

Friar's  Island,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  14a 

Friar's  Lough,  iii.  360 

Friarstown,  co.  Leitrim,  ii.  7JL  473 

Friars  town,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  190 

Friarstown,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  305 

Friaratown  (Little),  L  295 

Frigreen,  iii.  142 

Frioch  {St.),  L  435 

Frissiant,  iu.  545 

Frogmore,  iii.  382 

Fruhilen,  L  250 

Fruit-Hill,  Queen's,  co.,  hi.  475 

Fruit-Hill,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  7j> 

Fruit-Hill,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  504 

Frybrook,  L  272 

Fubrury,  iii.  325 

Fucida  Insula,  iii.  548 

Fuerty,  iii.  16A  112 

Fulbwm  (Stephen  of),  iii.  404*  500 

Fullagban,  ii.  523 

Fuller  (WMam),  ii.  042 

Fuller  ton  (Sir  James),  L  466;  iii.  577 

Funchaugh,  L  485 

Funtayns  (John  De),  ii.  333 

Furlongs  (Family  of),  iii.  504 

Furnace,  L  402 

Furnamore,  ii.  800 

Fumaught,  iii.  434 

Fumes,  L  1 1  B.  313 

Fumival  (Lord),  ii.  L  727,  788 

F  ii  might,  iii.  107 

Furrey-Park,  ii.  336;  iii.  204 

Fursey  (St.),  ii.  40U 

Furze,  ii.  152 

Fynn-Varrow,  L  362 

Fytton  (Sir  Edward),  ii.  1  Li 


Gabbock,  iii.  28Z 
daffney  (Christopher),  iii.  58 
Gahaganas,  L  448 
Gaile,  L  345 
Gaine,  iii.  432 
Gainstown,  ii.  754 
Galbally,  co.  Wexford,  L  172 
Galbally,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  Mi 
Galderagh,  iii.  144 
Galen,  u.  201 
Galgorm,  L  175,  184 
Gallanagh,  ii.  788 
Gallauny,  iii.  405 
Galleon- Point,  L  302 
dalles  (Admiral  De),  L  221 
dallin-Ridgeway  (Baron  of),  ii.  (£4 
Gallow,  iii.  391 
dallowglassee,  iii,  214,  215 
Gallow-Hill,  co.  Tipperary,  L  242 
Gallowsbrook,  ii.  677 
Gallows- Hill,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  230 
Gallows-Hill,  co.  Carlow,  iii.  420 
Gallows-Hill,  co.  Mayo,  L  486;  ii.  585 
Gallows- Hill,  co.  Clare.  L  1 
Gallows- Hill,  co.  Longford,  ii.  330 
Gallows- Hill,  co.  Westmeatb,  iii.  29 
Gallows-Hill,  co.  Meath,  iii.  40 
Gallows  Road,  iii.  4!i0 
Galluane,  co.  Tyrone,  L  41fl 
Galluane,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784 
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dalmoy  (Lord),  ii.  ISO 

Galon,  iii.  301 

Galroa,  L  410 

Gal  tee-  Lodge,  L  280 

Galteemore,  L  427 

Galvin,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  12,  153 

G  am  boa,  L  304 

Game- House,  iii.  174 

Gan-Ganii,  L  288 

Ganvaghan,  iii.  241 

G  an  van,  ii.  351 

Ganyaghan,  iii.  241 

Gap-Castle,  ii.  483 

Gap-of-the-Wood,  ii.  303 

Gapteen,  iii.  341 

Gar  (Lough),  ii.  817 

Garadice,  ii.  00 

Garadice  (Lough),  L  335 

Garafean,  L  24 

Garballv.  U.  818 

Gardenhill,  L  412 

Garden  morris,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  362,  443 
Garden  of  Ireland,  L  342 
Gar  dun,  ii.  799 

Gargarry,  co.  Down,  ii.  78.  85 
Garlaghsmore  (Lower),  hiT323 
Garland  of  Howth,  ii.  327 
Garlick-Hill,  ii.  314 
Gannanlis,  ii.  822 
GarnaviUa,  L  203 
Garnet  (Bishop  John),  ii.  HQ 
Garney-Castle,  L  421 
Garogue,  ii.  254 
Garoman,  ii.  821 
Garr,  iii.  43*  106 
Garra,  iii.  320 

<  Jar  ran,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  110 

Garrane,  co.  Cork,  ii.  30 

Garrane,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  Ml 

Garrane,  dio.  of  Tuam,  iii.  4U0 

Garranes,  L  338 

Garranrea,  ii.  577 

Garraulaban,  ii. 

Garraun,  ii.  778 

Garraunbawn,  iii.  501 

Garrawn,  iu.  AM 

Garreeragh,  iii.  4QQ 

Garrendenny,  ii.  465 

Garret-Cave,  ii.  776 

Garriestown,  iii.  153 

Garrinbeg,  ii.  440 

Garrinish,  ii.  523 

Garrisker,  L  128 

Garrison,  CO.  Kilkenny,  ii.  583 

Garristown,  ii.  104 

Garrogue,  iii.  200 

Garron,  iii.  377 

Garronboy,  ii.  452 

Garrowlmore,  ii.  31 

Garry,  L  180 

Garryaghy,  L  3o2 

Garryard,  ii.  518 

Garrybeg,  ii.  381 

Garry  duff,  co.  Antrim,  L  180 

Garry  duff,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  428 ;  iii.  05 

Garryenderk,  ii.  043 

Garrygowly,  Hi.  190 

GarryhiU,  ii.  IM 

Garryhinch.  L  437 

Garryhunden,  L  400 

Garrylough,  iii.  30 

Garry  more,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  381 

Garrymore,  on  the  Shannon,  iii.  221 

Garrynamanagh,  ii.  341 

Garrynare,  iii.  65 
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Garryroan,  co.  Tipperary,  L  288;  iii.  550. 

Garryroe,  ii.  Li 

Garryvechum,  ii.  503 

Garryvoe,  ii.  768 

Garry  william,  ii.  527. 

Carta,  ii.  474 

Gartan,  ii.  G18 

Garter- Rock,  iii.  267 

G art inard tress,  ii.  4~4 

Gartinoal,  L  -tt  rj 

Gartlandatown,  ii.  196 

Gartmore,  L  222 

Gartnadeeve,  iii.  33 

Gartree,  ii.  464;  iii.  10,  110 

Garvagh,  co.  Longford,  L  428 

Garvagh,  co.  Londonderry,  L  471;  ii.  180 

Garvaghy,  co.  Down,  L  208 

Garvaghy,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  180 

Garvan  (St.),  ii.  131 

Gar  vary,  L  246 

Garveteagh,  L  66 

Garvey  (John),  ii.  516 

Garvey  the  Dutchman,  ii.  258 

Garvey-House,  L  LiQ 

Garvilans,  ii.  34 

Garville,  iii.  128 

Garvogue,  iii.  206 

Garvolt,  iii.  328 

Gasbet  (The),  L  29Q 

Gaskinstown,  ii.  187 

Gataduff,  ii.  497 

Gate  of  Mayo,  iii.  4ii> 

Gateside,  L  413 

Gauls  of  Ulster,  L  47_6 

Gaul's  Rock,  iii.  40-1 

Gaulstown,  ii.  368 

Gaultrim,  iii.  .101 

Gaveston,  iii.  383 

Gay  {Family  of),  iii.  519 

Gaybrook,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  ISO 

Gaybrook,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  726 

Gay -Island,  ii.  719 

Gaynor  Family,  ii.  617;  iii.  alii 

Gayville,  L  370 

Gazebo,  iii.  ill 

Gcalmagh,  ii.  229 

Gearagh,  L  431 

Gearrinn,  ii.  252 

Geashill,  iii.  416 

Geata,  iii.  157 

GeMwn  (Si.),  ii.  452 

Geesala,  L  258 

Geese  (John),  iii.  500 

Geevagh,  ii.  175 

Geffry  (Bishop),  ii.  641 

Geig-Abhan-Barra,  ii.  270 

Gelasius  of  Armagh,  ii.  38 

Gelshagh,  ii.  284. 

Gelvin,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  666 ;  iii.  36. 
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Gemmil  (Robert),  ii.  582 
Genevile  (Family  of),  ii.  607 :  iii.  6j  519 
Genevile  (Sir  Geoffrey),  ii.  755 ;  iii.  391. 
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Geoffrey  of  Turvell,  iii.  58 

Geoghegan,  ii.  754 

Geoghegan  (Ignatius),  Esq.,  L  Bfl 

Geoghegan  (Kedagh),  Esq.,  ii.  oM 

Geoghegans,  ii.  558 

George  (Brotherhood  of  St.),  ii.  703 

Georoe  ( 'Fosu'/j  o/S<),  iii.  518 

George  IV.,  L  557;  ii.  I34x  560 

George's  Channel  (St.),  iii.  'Ml 

George's  Lough,  iii.  62 

Georgestown,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  362.  443 


Gerald,  EarlofKildare,  L  243 

Geraldines  (The),  L  360_;  iii.  284 

Gerard's  Pass,  iii.  23 

German  Protestants,  iii.  131 

Gernon  (Family  of),  ii.  703 

Gerrardstown,  iii.  398 

Genragby  (East),  L  26 

Gervaghy  (West),  L  26 

Geta,  iii.  157 

Ghassely,  iii.  5 

Gheestan,  ii.  053 

Giant  O'Mahony,  ii.  796 

Giant's  Bed,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  361 

Giant's  Ring,  L  234 

Giant's  Sconce,  ii.  665,  671 

Gibbon's  Grove,  L  31A1 

Gibbon  the  White  Knight,  L  483 

Gibb's  Island,  iii.  103 

Gibraltar,  u.  591  :  iii.  278 

Gibstown,  co.  Meath,  ii.  31 

C ih- town,  co.  Louth,  ii.  704 

Giddagh,  ii.  351 

Giffard  (  Thomas),  ii.  403 

Gigginstown,  ii.  550 

Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Limerieh,  ii.  641 

Gilbert  the  White  Knight,  L  483 

Gilbinstown,  ii.  380 

Gilda-na-Naomh,  ii.  267 

Gilford,  iii.  425 

Gille,  Bishop  of  Limerieh,  ii.  641 
Gilliamstown,  iii.  129 
Gillimore,  ii.  347 
Gillntown,  L  3iL  331 
Gillygooly,  ii.  89 
Giltfield,  iii.  45 
Giltown,  iii.  3 
Giltspur,  L  277 

Ginchle  (General  De),  L  100.  112.  188,  273; 

ii.  246,  28C.  043.  828 
Ginnets,  L  '20 
Giolla  (Phadraig),  L  14 
Giraldus  Cambrenset,  L  206 
Girley,  ii.  343 
Glack,  co.  Meath,  ii.  483 
Glack,  dio.  of  Derry,  ii.  12 
Glack,  co.  Louth,  L  445 
Glacknadrummon,  L  428 
Glackstown,  ii.  550 
Glame  Ballydollen,  ii.  809 
Glammonsfield,  iii.  501 
Glanamadda,  L  371 
Glanamera,  ii.  452 
Glanavadda,  L  339 
Glanbcgh,  ii.  263 

Glanbryan,  co.  Wexford,  L  173 ;  ii.  211  ;  iii. 
47 

Glancoilean,  iii.  103 
Glancullen,  ii.  107 
Glandahaline,  ii.  332 
Glandalough,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  24ft 
Glandine  (Gap  of),  ii.  334 
Glandore,  ii.  408 

Glanduff,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  466,  783 

Glanelly,  ti.  223 

Glanely,  iii.  127 

Glaneola,  L  481 

Glanfarn,  ii.  516 

Glangarth,  ii.  Ml 

Glangcvlin,  ii.  alii 

Glaruna,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  236 

Glaning,  L  402 

Glanleem,  iii.  467 

Glanlora,  L  441 ;  ii.  136 

Glanmire,  L  328 

Glanuiore,  iii.  339 
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Olannede,  ii.  516 
Glanore,  ii.  259 
Glansullagb,  iii.  243 
Glantane,  L  180,  353 
Glanuragh,  L  498 
G  lan  will  iam ,  L  142 
Glanworth,  ii.  '206 
Gluscarn,  iii.  142 
Glascarrick,  iii.  533 
Glasdrumman,  ii.  049 
Glaageimagh,  ii.  525 
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Johns-House  (St.),  L  35fl 

John's  Park,  ii.  336 

John's  Point  (8t.),  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  333 
John's  Rock,  iii.  287 
Johnson  (Estker),  ii.  591 
Johnson  (Family  of),  iii.  102 
Johnson  (General),  iii.  lflS 
Johnson  (Robert),  L  472 
Johnston,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  825 
Johnston,  co.  Down,  iii.  24J_ 
Johnstone,  dio.  of  Clogher,  L  418 
Johnstone,  co.  Tyrone,  L  4JJ_ 
Johnstown,  bar.  of  East  Balrothery,  ii.  711 
Johnstown,  co.  Monaghan,  L  438 
Johnstown,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  79 
Johnstown,  bar.  of  Ratoath,  co.  Meath,  ii.  1C4 
Johnstown,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  268 
Johnstown,  bar.  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  ii.443 
Johnstown,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  482 
Johnstown,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  55J 
Johnstown,  co.  Cork,  L  338;  ii.  512 
Johnstown,  bar.  of  Net  her  cross,  iii.  13 
Johnstown,  bar.  of  Newcastle,  co.  Dublin,  hi. 
L22 

Johnstown,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  116 
Johnstown,  bar.  of  Lower  Moyfcnragb,  ii.  178; 
iii.  L23 

Johnstown,  co.  Carlow,  iii.  463 

Johnstown  (St.),  co.  Donegal,  iii.  H3,  280 

Johnstown-Castle,  iii.  118 

Johnville,  iii.  305 

Joiners'  Folly,  iii.  230 

Jones  (Ambrose),  ii.  403 

Jones  (Arckoishop),  ii.  115 

Jones  (Col.),  ii.  214 

Jones  (Edward),  L  472 

Jones  (Dr.  Edward),  ii.  437 

Jones  (Family  of),  iii.  519 

Jones  (George  L.),  ii.  403 

Jones  (Henry),  ii.  754 

Jones  (Dr.  Henry),  L  425 

Jones  (Paul),  L  320 

Jones  (Sir  Roger),  iii.  334 

Jones  (Thomas),  ii.  754 

Jones  iSir  William),  iii.  506 

Jones  (William),  iit.  576 

Jonesborough,  co.  Meath,  ii.  665 

Jonesborough,  co.  Armagh,  iii.  26 

Jonestown,  L  181 

Jordan  (Biskop),  L  472 

Jordan  (Family  of),  ii.  51 

Jordan  (Mrs.),  u.  838 

Jordan's  Castle,  L  59 

Jordan  screw,  L  1<?Q 

Jordanstown,  iii.  49 

Joristown,  ii.  488 

Jouilnenummeragh,  L  21A1 

Joy  (Ckief  Baron),  L  241 

Joy  (WtlSam),  iii.  404 

Joyce  Rivulet,  iii.'  182 

Joyces  (Tke),  ii.  752 

Joyes  (Arckbiskop),  ii.  237 

Joy- Lodge,  ii.  524 

Joymount,  L  325 

Judge  (Family  of),  iii.  519 

Judgeville,  iii.  LOB. 

Julianstown,  ii.  69,  754 ;  iii.  40. 

Junction,  iii.  195 

Justin  (St.),  ii.  28 
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K 

Raddy-Karne,  L  563 
Kateville,  ii.  813 

Kavanagk  (Cckir  Mae  Art  Mac  Morough ) , . 
LSffl 

Kavanagk  (Daniel),  ii.  GOO 
Kavanagk  (Donaqh),  L  177 
Kavanagk  {Donald),  L  268;  ii.  180;  iii. 

MB 

Kavanagk  {Maurice),  ii.  660 
Kavanagk  {Sir  Morgan),  L  2fi8 
Kavanagks  (Tke),  LffiM;  ii.  420.831; 

iii.  iii 
Kay  (Lough),  iii.  466 
Kiadeen,  u.  30 
Keadochmeel,  ii.  743 
Keadue,  co.  Roscommon,  L  273 
Readue,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  40 
Ready,  co.  Armagh,  L  81 ;  ii.  665. 
Ready,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  36 
RealkiU,  ii.  42S 
K  earn  ore,  ii.  596 
Kearney  (Family  of),  iii.  415 
Kearney  (Jokn),  iii.  5H 
Keating  (Dr.),  ii.  flITi  iii.  407 
Keating  {James),  ii.  50.3 
Keating  (William),  iii.  533 
Reaveny,  iii.  406 
Redagb-Park,  L  270 
Redragb,  ii.  802 
JTee/e  filer.  Dr.),  L  314 
ReekiU,  ii.  465 
Reelagh,  co.  Cavan,  L  34 
Reelagh,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  665 
Reel  (Lough),  co.  Donegal,  ii.  500 ;  iii. 
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Keel  (Lough),  co.  Mayo,  ii.  745 
Keel  (Lough),  co.  Clare,  iii.  375 
Keel,  dio.  of  Kerry,  ii.  347 
Keelbanada,  ii.  378 
Reeldra,  L  435;  ii.  780 
Reeloge,  dio.  of  Tuam,  iii.  406 
Keeloge,  Ring's  co.,  iii.  236 
Reeloge,  co.  Gal  way,  iii.  341 
Reelogea,  L  132 
Reeloquit,  ii.  750 
Rc t-iii,  L  fl 

Reenagh,  ii.  257;  iii.  \K> 
Keenaghan  (Lough),  L  246 
Reenony,  ii.  754 
Reeran,  iii.  299 
Keeranbeg,  ii.  226 
Keeraunduff,  ii.  815 
Keerawn,  L  339 
Reerawnbeg,  L  339 
Reerawiimorc,  L  BM 
Reerglen,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  412,  746 
Reemaun,  ii.  465 
Reevagh,  iii.  102 
Kcevy,  L  336 
Kfighan,  L  502 
Reilcattagh,  ii.  13 
Keilmakifi,  ii.  IS 
Keineleoguin,  ii.  7  .'3 
Keiran  Rivulet,  ii.  465 
Kellack  (Biskop),  ii.  448 
Rellavelling,  L  413 
Ktdleen,  ii.  231 
Kella,  co.  Kilkenny,  L  291) 
Ki  lls  co.  Antrim,  L  184,  423 
Rells,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  35A  4*0 
RclU,  co.  Clare,  ii.  525 
RelUborough,  ii.  341 


Rellyfargy,  L  55B 
Relly  hunter,  ii.  16 
Rellymurria,  U.  217 

Relly'i  Grove,  co.  Gal  way,  L  131,  466 

Relly's  Lough,  ii.  581 

Kelly's  MiU,  L  197 

Kellystown,  co.  Carlow,  L  315 

Kellystown,  co.  Meath,  ii.  796 

Rellyville,  iii.  97 

Rempe-Stones,  ii.  145 

Kenagh,  co.  Longford,  ii.  667 

Renagh,  dio.  of  Rillalla,  ii.  44H 

Kenan  (St.),  ii.  753 

Rendbane,  iii.  109 

Kendlum,  iii.  114 

Kenfenalty- Point,  L  164 

Kenlei,  ii.  753 

Renlease,  ii.  343 

KenlU,  ii.  343 

Kenmare  (Viscount),  L  514 

Kennedy  (Sept  of),  iii.  367 

Kennedy's  Plots,  ii.  336 

Kennisharroch,  ii.  40. 

Kenny,  co.  West  meath,  ii.  827  ;  iii.  518 

Kenny  {St.),  ii.  439 

Renraratr,  iii.  131 

Rentatown,  co.  Meath,  iii.  fi 

Kent  *t  own,  co.  Gal  way,  iii.  33 

Renure,  ii.  711 

Reoghville,  iii.  361 

Reonbrook,  ii.  545 

Repincosh,  ii.  345 

Reraghrun,  ii.  694 

Kercock,  co.  Loath,  ii.  700 

Rerdiffstown,  ii.  443 

Rerdnan,  iii.  216 

Kennsfort,  ii.  334 

Reroan,  ii.  708;  iii.  425 

Rernan  (Lough),  iii.  425. 

Kernes  of  Tyrone,  iii.  441 

Rerr's  Bay,  iii.  295 

JTerry  (Earls  of),  ii.  664 

Kerry  (Lord),  ii.  662 

Kerry  Militia,  ii.  441 

Kerry's  Island  (Knight  of),  ii.  4o* 

Kerry  Stones,  ii.  352 

Kervail  {Dowckad  Hua),  ii.  573 

Kesh,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  164 

Resh,  co.  Sligo,  iii.  428 

Reshcarrigan,  L  331 ;  ii.  547 

Keswick,  ti.  461 

Kctty-  Kerne,  L  503 

Kevin  (St.).     See  Kir  run 
Kevin's  Bed  {St.),  ii.  269 
Kevins  Cell  (St.),  ii.  269 
Kevins  Kitcken  (St.),  ii.  268 
Key  (Lough),  co.  Kerry,  ii.  480 
Key  (Lough),  co.  Limerick,  iii.  220 
Kia  Island,  co.  Mayo,  L  261 
Kieran  (St.),  L2LL.iL  13L  320.  3*3 
Rieran's-House  ( St . ),  iii.  357 
Kifrrigia-Ai,  iii.  lfiz 
Rierrigia-Luachra,  ii.  358 
Kievan  (St.),  L  SQL  3J4_;  ii.  267 
Kievan's-Port  (80,  L  303 
Kilballyhone,  co.  Clare,  ii.  535 
Rilballyhue,  iii.  42Q 
Rilballyowen,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  236 
Kilhallyown,  co.  Limerick,  L  283 
Kilball)  -kf  a.  iii.  231 
Rilbanneran,  ii.  397 

Rilbannon,  co.  Galway,  ii.  235;  iii.  461 
Rilbarron,  co.  Tipperary,  Hi.  12 
Rilbarry,  Hi.  485,  565 
Kilbarrymeaden,  iii.  499 
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Kilbcacon,  iii.  4W 

Kilbeagh,  iii.  295 

Kilbeakanty.  ii.  27J 

Kilbeg,  co.  Meatb,  ii.  343 

Kilbeg,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784 

Kilbeg,  co.  Gal  way,  iii.  182 

Kilbeg,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  ami 

Kilbeggan,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  .1X1 

Kilbeggan,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  410 

Kilbegly,  ii.  790 

Kilbegnet,  iii.  172 

Kilbenny,  L  410 

Kilberry,  co.  Kildare,  L  108 

Kilberry,  co.  Mouth,  ii.  22 

Kilbite,  ii.  541 

Kilbbne,  ii.  429_i  iii.  ill 

Kilbune-Castle.  iii.  411 

Kilbogget,  ii.  481 

Kilbolane,  ii.  3.X 

Kilbonane,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  458 

Kilbonane,  co.  Cork,  L  213 

Kilbora,  ii.  2m 

Kilboy,  ii.  518 

Kilboyne,  L  17L  351 

Kilbrack,  ii.  42 

Kilbrackan,  iii.  141 

Kilbranish,  ii.  840 

Kilbreckanbeg,  L  409 

Kilbredy,  iii.  Jul 

Kilbree,  co.  Cork,  L  362,  470 

Kilbreedy,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  27 ~ 

Kilbrekanbeg,  ii.  63 

Kilbrew,  ii.  184 

Kilbrirkane,  ii.  392 

Kilbride,  co.  Carlow,  L  225 

Kilbride,  co.  Antrim,  L  4j 

Kilbride,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  518 ;  iii.  112 

Kilbride,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  543;  iii.  151 

Kilbride,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  505 

Kilbride,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  739 

Kilbride,  co.  Meatb,  ii.  818 

Kilbride,  co.  <  'a van,  iii.  41 

Kilbride,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  121 

Kilbride,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  VJ\> 

Kilbrin,  ii.  338 

Kilbrittan,  L  213,  536 

Kilbrogan,  co.  Cork,  L  '213.  530 

Kilburn,  iii.  499 
.  Kilburry,  L  430 
'  Kile,  iii.  581. 

Kilcaldrum,  L  422 

Kilcappagh,  ii.  777 

Kilcar,  co.  (.'a van,  ii.  87 

Kilcar,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  273 

Kilcar,  co.  Clare,  ii.  4UU 

Kilcarbery,  ii.  307 

Kilcarmic,  ii.  558 

Kilcarrig,  ii.  156 

Kilcarry,  ii.  812 

Kilcar va,  ii.  264 

Kilcash,  L  333 

Kilcasbel,  L  545 

Kilcaskin,  L  221 

Kilcathereen,  L  221 

Kilcatherne,  ii.  341 

Kilcaran,  co.  Wicklow,  L  318j  iii.  536 

Kilchairfore,  iii.  265 

Kilchartaicb,  ii.  371 

Kilchrist,  co.  Clare,  ii.  179 

Kilchrist,  CO.  Gal  way,  ii.  tttl 

Kilclain,  ii.  188 

Kilclare,  L  309 

Kilcleagh,  L  88 

Kilclean,  iii.  241 

K ilc It- ran,  iii.  550 


Kilclogan,  iii.  533 

Kilclogher,  ii.  200 

Kilcloticorky,  L  428 

Kildonfert,  iii.  416 

Kilcloon,  co.  Meatb,  ii.  164,  754 

Kilcoalan,  ii.  391 

Kilcoan,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  329 

Kilcochin,  ii.  651 

Kilcock,  L  387 j  iii.  195 

Kilcoe,  iii.  2411 

Kilcoleman,  King's  co.,  L  254 

Kilcoleman,  co.  Tipperary,  L  287 

Kilcoleman,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  458 

Kilcoleman,  dio.  of  Limerick,  ii.  643 

Kilcolgan,  King's  co.,  ii.  201 ;  iii.  548 

Kilcolgan,  co.  Galway,  iii.  284 

Kilcollan,  iii.  450 

Kilcollum,  iii.  499 

Kilcoltrim,  ii.  543 

Kilcoroenty,  iii.  12 

Kilcomin,  King's  co.,  ii.  379 

Kilcommock,  u.  689 

Kilcommon,  King's  co.,  iii.  176 

Kilcomny,  iii.  5^7 

Kilconduff,  ii.  381 

Kilconeeran,  ii.  097 

Kilconnaugbt,  ii.  293 

Kilconnel,  co.  Galway,  L  138 

Kilconnor,  ii.  200 

Kilconny,  L  285 

Kilconry,  ii.  170 

Kilconway,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  663 

Kilcoo,  co.  Kildare,  l  394 

Kilcooley,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  352 

Kilcooley,  co.  Meatb,  iii.  391 

Kilcoooey,  L  462 

Kilcop,  ui.  491 

Kilcorban,  ii.  233 

Kilcorkey,  iii.  161 

Kilcormick,  ii.  181 

Kilcorn,  L  473 

Kilcornan,  co.  Clare,  ii.  522 

Kilcornan,  co.  Longford,  iii.  41 

Kilcornan,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  132 

Kilcornan,  co.  Galway,  iii.  283 

Kilcorran,  ii.  784 

Kilcorren,  ii.  690 

Kilcorney,  co.  Cork,  ii.  715 

Kilcoskan,  ii.  536 

Kilcounty,  ii.  350 

Kilcoursey,  L  390 

Kilcreen,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  43J ;  iii.  230 
Kilcreen,  co.  Londonderry,  L  208 
Kilcreen,  co.  Antrim,  iii.  115 
Kilcrew,  ii.  597 
Kilcrin,  iii.  348 
Kilcroan,  ii.  32 
Kilcrohane,  co.  Cork,  L  221 
Kilcronagban,  ii.  12 
Kilcronan,  iii.  296 
Kilcroney,  iii.  SI 
Kilcrosa,  ii.  464 
Kilcrosa  (Lower),  ii.  690 
KilcroM  (Upper),  ii.  090 
Kilcullen,  co.  Cork,  ii.  30 
Kilcullen,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  422 
Kilcullen,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  3 
Kilculliheen,  iii.  502 
Kilcummer,  co.  Cork,  ii.  208.  391 
Kilcummin,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  458 
Kilcuminin,  co.  81igo,  L  8 
Kilcummin,  King's  co.,  iii.  346 
Kilcummin,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  307 
Kilt-umrcagh,  L  98 
Kilcunny,  ti.  87_ 
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Kilcurl,  ii.  582 
Kilcurry,  L  184 

Kildalkey,  co.  Meath,  ii.  754,  759 ;  iii.  m 

Kildallan,  L  385 

Kildangan,  ii.  793 

Kildare,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  3 

Kildare,  co.  Galway,  iii.  All 

Kildare  (Earl  of),  L  344,  349,  360^  ii. 

149.  44Q;  iii.  170,  421 
Kilciarescrew,  L  L22 
KUdavin,  co.  Carlow,  L  225 
Kildecaroogue,  iii.  430 
Kildee,  ii.  402 
Kildeema,  ii.  772 

Kilderry,  union  of  Londonderry,  ii.  678 

Kilderry,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  824 

Kildevin,  iii.  2£2 

Kildernett,  L  8 

Kilditno,  iii.  132 

Kildonan,  iii.  13 

Kildorrery,  ii.  2M 

Kildroughall,  ii.  2i>I 

Kilduff,  CO.  ( 'avail,  L  34 

Kilduff,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  463 

Kilduff,  King's  co.,  ii.  374 

Kildysert,  ii.  535 

Kilfane,  ii.  4211 

Kilfaughnabeg,  iii.  240 

Kilfaughy,  iii.  418 

Kilfeacle,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  871 

Kilfeakle,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  282 

Kilfeighney,  ii.  863 

Kilfenny,  iii.  133 

Kilfenora,  ii.  187 

Kilfcrgan,  iii.  '210 

Kilfergus,  iii.  132 

Kilfian,  L  124 

Kilfidane,  U.  53a 

Kilfinaghta,  ii.  637 

Kilfinane,  ii.  506 

Kilfinnan,  ii.  629 

Kilflynn,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  . > » i 

Kilflynn,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  662 

Kilfobrick,  ii. 

Kilfoylan,  ii.  508 

Kilfree,  L  273 

Kilfynan,  ii.  752 

Kilgar,  L  37<> 

Kilgarriff,  ii.  544 

Kilgar  row,  ii.  744 

Kilgarry lander,  iii.  384 

Kilgarvan,  co.  Mayo,  L  124 

Kilgarvan,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  346 

Kilgarvan,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  361 

Kilgcaffin,  ii.  175 

Kilgerril,  L  138 

Kilgibbon,  L  46Q 

Kilglass,  co.  Gahvay,  L  25 

Kilglass,  co.  Roscommon,  L  331 

Kilglass,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  448 

Kilglass,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  530 

Kilgbua,  co.  Longford,  ii.  680 

Kilgobbin,  co.  Limerick,  L  540 

Kilgobbin,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  146 

Kilgobbin,  co.  Kerry,  iii.  384 

Kilgobbin*,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  151 

Kilgofin,  iii.  172  - 

Kilgoly,  ii.  273 

Kilgory,  ii.  526 

Kilgourey,  L  298 

Kilgraigue,  ii.  817 

Kilgrany,  co.  Carlow,  L  225;  ii.  6111 
Kilgrifr,  L  116 
Kilgrogy,  L  152 
Kilguiggan,  ii.  41L1 


Kilgullane,  ii.  208 
Kiliod,  ii.  59 
Kilkane,  ii.  349 
Kilkattin,  L  554 
y  Kilkeasy,  iii.  400 
/  KUkee.  ii.  535 
Kilkelly,  ii.  750 
Kilkelly  (Brian),  iii.  234 
Kilkenny.  West,  L  98 
Kilkerran,  co.  Clare,  iii.  22Q 
Kilkerranmore,  iii.  240 
Kilkcrril,  iii.  34* 

Kilkerrin,  co.  Galway,  L  3jJ  ;  ii.  234 ;  iii.  Hi 
Kilkeshin,  ii.  522 
Kilkevan,  iii.  172 
Kilkinny,  ii.  523 
Kilkinte,  ii.  623 

Kilkishen,  co.  Clare,  L  40_L  44*i ;  iii.  4LS? 
Kill,  co.  Cavan,  L  885;  ii.  406 
Kill,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  3 
Kill,  dio.  of  Clonfcrt,  L  443 
Killa,  ii.  821 
/Killaan,  L  138 
■     Killabban,  ii.  761 
Killabeg,  L  435 
Killabin,  L  103. 
Killachaidh,  ii.  133 
Killaclogher,  ii.  795 
Killaconenagb,  L  39* 
Killaconnigan,  iii.  301 
Killadrunan,  iii.  Li 
Killagan,  L  18<i 
Killagh,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  377 
Killagh,  co.  Galway,  ii.  445 
Killagha,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  27J2,  317 
Killaghee,  ii.  52 
Killaghty,  iii.  114 
Killaghy,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  445 
Killagby,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  540 
Killaha,  ii.  458 
Killahan,  ii.  663 
Killahee,  iii.  121 
Killahenny,  ii.  663 
Killahurler,  iii.  558. 
Killahy,  iii.  4!>:) 
Killailbe,  6.  761 
Killakee,  L  549 
Killakee-Hill,  iii.  3U4 

Killaldriff,  L  427_;  iii.  371  0 

Killaliss,  ii.  .'>75 

Killalla,  L  124 ;  ii.  751 

Killallon,  iii.  41 

Killally,  L  450 

Killaloan,  L  451 

Killaloe,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  59. 

Killaloe,  co.  Clare,  iii.  207 

Killamanagb,  ii.  31 

Killamcen,  L  43Ji 

Killamote,  ii.  404 

Killamullen,  ii.  595 

Killamurry,  L  209 

Killan,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  181 

Killanafinch,  ii.  £24 

Killanaspig,  iii.  407 

Killane,  co.  Galway,  ii.  153 

Killane,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  lflfi 

Killanerin,  ii.  211 

Killanin,  ii.  245 

Killaning,  it.  89. 

Killanny,  ii.  143 

Killanon,  iii.  40ii 

Killanummery,  ii.  733 

Killany,  co.  Down,  ii.  649 

Killaraght,  iii.  2fi5 

Killarany,  iii.  95 
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Killard,  co.  Down,  L  164 :  ii.  374 

Killard,  co.  Clare,  ii.  535,  727 

Killare,  co.  Weatmeatb,  ii.  829 

KilUre,  King's  co.,  iii.  MB 

Killarga,  ii.  733 

Killargy,  ii.  5M 

Killarkin,  ii.  I  t" 

Killarncy,  co.  Wicklow,  L  -77 

Killarogbt,  iii.  167 

Killarrat,  iii.  201 

Killarron,  ii.  454 

Killashee,  ii.  890 

Killasher,  ii.  087 

Killasolan,  co.  Gal  way,  L  138,  353;  iii.  232 

Killaspug,  iii.  252 

Killaspy,  ii.  155 

Killasser,  iii.  295. 

Killater,  iii.  320 

Killatty,  ii.  208 

Killaugbey,  co.  Down,  iL  25 

Killavackan,  L  444 

Killavalla,  iii.  4iki 

Killavarney,  co.  Wicklow,  L  545;  ii.  256 

Killaveny,  ii.  211 

Killavilla,  iii.  \J4 

Killavullane,  ii.  730 

Killea,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  216:  iii.  176 

Killea,  union  of  Londonderry,  ii.  fi78 

Killea,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  3ilL  iiil 

Killea,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  329 

Killead,  ii.  464 

Killeaden,  iii.  295 

Killeady,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  643 ;  iii.  12 
Killeagb,  King's  co.,  ii.  J2j  iii.  416 
Killeagb,  co.  Cork,  ii.  767 
Killeagb,  co.  Meath,  iii.  11 
Killeague,  L  H 
Killealaun,  iii.  329 
Killebran,  iii.  4U0 
Killerarnane,  iii.  320 
Killecbin,  iii.  101 
Killeconican,  L  270 
Killecter,  U.  825 
Killeden,  ii.  752 
Killedinund,  iii.  531 
Killee,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  184,  7IK 
Killeely,  ii.  631 
Killeen,  co.  Meath,  ii.  104 
Killeen,  King's  co.,  L  312.  431;  ii.  59 
Killeen,  co.  Dublin,  L  L0d 
Killeen,  bar.  of  Kiltartan,  co.  Gal  way,  L 
228 

Killeen,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  HI 
Killeen,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  750 
Killeen,  south-east  of  co.  Gal  way,  iii.  433 
Killeen,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  400 
Killeen,  dio.  of  Killaloe,  ii.  452 
Killeen,  co.  Longford,  ii.  284,  085 
Killeen,  north-east  of  co.  Gal  way,  L  25 
Killeen,  co.  Clare,  L  44*1 
Killeen,  co.  Armagh,  L  81 ;  ii.  659 
Killeen,  bar.  of  Moycnllen,  ii.  392 
Killeenacalline,  iii.  322 
Killeenadeema,  ii.  6i>7 
Killeenan,  co.  Galway,  ii.  278 
Killeenan,  co.  Tyrone,  L  496;  ii.  406 
Killeenararra,  ii.  278 
Killeenboy,  ii.  542 
Killeenbrcaghan,  ii.  377 
Killeenlagh,  L  294 
Killeenmore,  ii.  12 
Killeenteran,  ii.  458 
Killeerney,  ii.  803 
Killegar,  iii.  5iM 
Killeglan,  iii.  301 
UK 


Killegney,  ii.  181 

Killegncy-Hill.  iii.  524 

Killeheen,  ii.  525 

Killeigh,  King's  co..  ii.  25L  556 

Killeigb,  co.  Cork,  ii.  768 

Killeisk,  L  LZ9 

Killelooney,  ii.  322 

Killelton,  iii.  462 

Killemanagb,  L  294 

Killemly,  I  293 

Killen,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  311 

Killen,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  371 

Killenabeby,  ii.  282 

Killenan,  ii.  >  <r> 

Killenard,  ii.  596 

Killenaule,  L  345 

Killencare,  ii.  471 

Killencarrick,  ii.  1 

Killcndutf,  iii.  263 

Killenena,  ii.  198 

Killenerath,  iii.  12 

Killeniaspieke,  ii.  803 

Killenkere,  L  116 

Killenore,  iii.  40 

Killenry.  iii.  191 

Killenure,  iii.  61 

Killeran,  ii.  819 

Killerduff,  ii.  141 

Killereran,  iii.  401 

Killeries  Inn,  ii.  599 

Killermogh,  L  6 

Killeronan,  L  L3d 

Killeshandra,  L  385 

Killeshewan,  ii.  429 

Killetrynode,  ii.  752 

Killetter,  co.  Tyrone,  L  359;  iii.  343. 

Killevally,  iii.  515 

Killevarhn,  ii.  59 

Killevinoge,  iii.  176 

Killevitty,  ii.  139 

Killcvy,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  762  ;  iii.  26 

Killewin,  ii.  251 

Killcynard,  ii.  404 

Killian,  co.  Galway,  L  138 

Killian,  King's  co.,  ii.  59,  84 

Killian  (St.),  iii.  320 

Killians,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  217 

Killicumbent,  ii.  408 

Killienan,  ii.  400 

Killierly,  IL  310 

Killievan,  ii.  115 

Killikecn,  co.  Cavan,  L  469;  ii.  196 
Killilagh,  ii.  Ifil 
Killimer,  L  13& 
Killimistrea,  iii.  140 
Killimore,  co.  Galway,  ii.  697 
Killimore,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  230 
Killimore-Daly,  ii.  091 
Killimurry,  L  161 
Killinagh,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  185 
Killinagh,  King's  co.,  hi.  106 
Killinalag,  ii.  222,  000 
Killinane,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  351 
Killinangel,  iii.  4.37 
Killinardan,  iii.  3U5 
Killinardish,  L  25 
Killinbrack,  iii.  518 
Killinburn,  ii.  223 
Killinchy,  ii.  01 
Killinchy-  Woods,  ii.  496. 
Killineer,  ii.  65 
Killineker,  ii.  780 
Killinenallagh,  iii.  301 
Killiney,  co.  Dublin,  L  2X7 .  iii.  1241 
Killincy- House,  ii.  Ahi 
2  T 
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KiUiney-Lodge,  ii.  481 
Killiney-Park,  ii.  481 
Killingford,  ii.  150 

Kill. lark.  in.  514 

Killinineen,  iii.  MS 

Killininny,  iii.  305 

Killiniskyduff.  ii.  365 

Killinor,  ii.  535 

Killins,  L  1 

Killinthoraaa,  iii.  116 

Killinure,  co.  WesUneath,  L  250 

Killinure,  co.  Monagban,  ii.  783 

Killiny,  ii.  452 

KiUiod,  ii.  50 

Killiabee,  iii.  3. 

Killishulan.  L  192 

Killiakey,  iii.  121 

KilliTeilaght,  ii.  550 

Kill-la-Lua,  ii.  451 

Killoan,  ii.  170 

Killoebbain,  ii.  453 

Killofin,  ii.  535 

Killokennedy,  ii.  631 

Killoloo,  ii.  611 

Killon,  ii.  465 

Killonahan,  ii.  187 

K  i  lion  err  v,  iii.  550. 

Killooly,  ii.  446 

Killoon,  iii.  ii 

Killoquin,  L  IM 

Killoran,  co.  Galway,  L  165 

Killorglin.  L  294;  il.  45s 

Killotcully,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  12.  23 

Killoskalla,  L  248 

Killough,  co.  Tipperary,  L  3J2j  ii.  221 

Killough,  co.  Down,  ii.  61 

Killoughrim,  ii.  792 

Killougbter,  iii.  1 30 

Killoughtemne,  iii.  271 

Killougby,  iii.  416 

Killoulagh,  ii.  550 

Killowcn,  co.  Down,  ii.  420 

Killowcn,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  353.  551 

Killowmaun,  co.  Leitrim,  L  1;  ii.  612 

Killua,  ii.  754 

Killucan,  H.  829 

Killuddery,  co.  Clare,  ii.  £32 

Killukin,  co.  Roscommon,  L  331  ;  iii.  172 

Killulagb,  ii.  550,  820 

Killully,  L  441 

Killun.  ii.  236 

Killuran,  iii.  201 

Killure,  King's  co.,  L  364 

Killure,  co.  Galway,  L  543 

Killure,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  71 -J 

Killure,  co.  Waterford,  Hi.  4Kri 

Killurin,  King's  co.,  L  85 

Killurin,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  542 

Killurney,  iii.  341 

Killusty,  L  348 

Killy.  ii.  784 

Killyakee,  ii.  314 

Killyann,  L  324 

Killy  begs,  ii.  273 

Killyclogber,  L3Q5;  ii.  Li;  iii.  51 

Killycolpy,  L  496 

Killycomain,  iii.  210. 

Killycor,  L  554 

Killy cracken,  ii.  823 

Killycrone,  L  385 

Killydonnel,  iii.  I  CO 

Killydunoll  Abbey,  L  111 

Killyfaddv,  L  418 

Killyfea,  i.  435 

Killyganen,  Hi.  83 


Kills  par.  co.  Leitrim,  L  £{5 

Killygar,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  91 

Killygarran,  L  26 

Killygoing,  H.  790 

Killygola,  H.  823 

Killygordon,  Hi.  2S9 

KillygulUb,  Hi.  Ml 

Killyhandrick,  Hi.  41 1 

Killvbuwen,  Hi.  100 

Killykeen,  L  385 

Killyleagh,  co.  Down,  ii.  61 

Killylougb,  ii.  789 

Killymack.  iii.  300 

Killyroackan,  H.  551 

Killymalogue,  iii.  fil 

Killyman,  co.  Kerry,  L  204 

Killyman,  co.  Armagb,  L8J  ;  ii.  424 

Killymeill,  Hi.  320 

Killymoon,  L  405 

Killymore,  co.  Westmeath,  L  25Q 

Killymore,  King's  co.,  Hi.  548 

Killymosny,  U.  618 

Killymure,  L  305 

Killyn,  H.  752 

Killynalarvagh,  ii.  516  f 
Killynan,  Hi.  121 
Killyneatber,  iii.  30 
Killynenagh,  U.  783 
Killynetber,  L  482 
Killynick,  H.  660 

Killy  on,  co.  Month.  L  424;  Hi.  391 

Killyran,  Hi.  410 

Killytea,  ii.  85 

Killyraghan,  U.  783 

Killyvan,  Hi.  33H 

Killyveilagb,  L  376 

Kilmacabea,  Hi.  240 

Kilmacanack,  H.  107 

Kilmacanogue,  iii.  564 

Kilmacart,  ii.  203 

Kihrmcdonough,  ii.  768 

Kilmarduagh,  H.  278 

Kilmacduane,  H.  £35. 

Kilmacida,  H.  352 

Kilmacke vogue.  Hi.  502 

Kilmaclaaaer,  Hi.  519 

Kilmarleague,  Hi.  400 

Kilmacley,  Hi.  261 

Kilmaeloon,  L  473 

Kilmacoe,  ii.  734 

KHmacoen,  Hi.  265,  260 

Kilmacol,  H.  211 

Kilmacolirer,  ii.  428 ;  iii.  414 

Kilmacomogue,  L  221 

Kilmacow,  Hi.  41*0 

Kilmacrane,  L  2 

Kilmacredan,  ii.  326 

Kilmacree,  ii.  211 

Kilmacrenan,  ii.  770 

Kilmacshalgan,  ii.  448 

Kilmacteigue,  iii.  205 

Kilmacthomas,  iii.  462 

Kilmactranny,  L  273 

Kilmaddaroe,  U.  780 

Kilmadeery,  U.  452 

Kilmadum,  H.  438 

Kilmaganny,  onion  of  Callan,  L  200 

Kilmaganny,  union  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  L  333 

Kilmagrosa,  L  213 

Kilmahon,  ii.  768 

Kilmaignend,  H.  503 

Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  L  145 :  ii.  751 

Kilmain,  King's  co.,  Hi.  211 

Kilmainham,  co.  Meath,  ii.  343 

Kilmainham,  dio.  of  Kilmore,  U.  516 
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Kilmainbam,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  814 
Kilmainham,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  [5_ 
Kilmakinlan,  ii.  380 
Kilmaley,  ii.  179 
Kilmaley-East,  ii.  507 
Kilmaley-  West,  ii.  507 
Kilmaloda,  L  212 
Kilmalogue,  King's  co.,  ii.  251 
Kilmalonda,  L  423 1  >>>  •  159 
Kilmanagh,  co.  Kilkenny,  L  209.;  ii.  42ft; 
id.  59 

Kilmanahan,  co.  Waterford,  L  4,">4 
Kilmanaheen,  ii.  428 
Kilmanick,  ii.  504 
Kilmanogue,  L  392 ;  iii.  564 
Kilmartin,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  583 
Kilmartin,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  826 
Kilmashal,  ii.  211 
Kilmashogue,  iii.  549 
Kilmastulla,  L  287;  iii.  12 
Kilmautan,  iii.  567 
Kilmead,  iii.  5 

Kilmeaden,  union  of  Waterford,  iii.  4! ft) 
Kilmeaden,  union  of  Carrick-on-8uir,  L  333 
Kilmeague^iii.  3 
Kilmealy,  ii.  452 
Kilmeed,  ii.  107 

Kilmeedy,  co.  Cork,  L  504  ;  ii.  65 
Kilmeedy,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  12 
Kilmeen,  CO.  Cork,  ii.  159,  33Q 
Kilmeen,  co.  Galway,  ii.  697 
Kilmeena,  iii.  521 
Kilmcssan,  ii.  164.  754 
Kilmhoidan,  ii.  816 
Kilmichael,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  28 
Kilmicbael,  co.  Cork,  ii.  159 
Kilmichael,  co.  Clare,  ii.  525 
Kilmichael  Point,  iii.  529 
Kilminach,  iii.  59 
Kilmoe,  iii.  24Q 
Kilmogue,  ii.  429 
Kilmoily,  ii.  669 
Kilmolara,  L  145 
Kilmoleran,  L  399 
Kilmonaghan,  iii.  416 
Kilmoney,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  LL6 
Kilmood,  iii.  21 
Kilmoran,  ii.  469 
Kilmorany,  iii.  31 1 
Kilmore,  co.  Roscommon,  L  391 
Kilmore,  co.  Clare,  L  499 
Kilmore,  bar.  of  Longford,  co.  Galway, 
L449 

Kilmore,  co.  Armagh,  L  81;  iii.  216 
Kilmore,  co.  Down,  ii.  61 
Kilmore,  co.  Leitrim,  ii.  91 
Kilmore,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  595 
Kilmore,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  626 
Kilmore,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784,  790 
Kilmore,  bar.  of  Rots,  iii.  192 
Kilmore,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  300 
Kilmore,  par.  of  Tuam,  co.  Galway,  iii. 
399 

Kilmore,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  912 
Kilmore-Cottage,  iii.  396 
KUmore-Hill,  iii.  206 
Kilmovee,  iii.  299 
Kilmoylan,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  132 
Kilmoylan,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  499 
Kilmoyler,  ii.  446 
Kilmuckridge,  ii.  520 
Kilmulhn,  iii.  19 
Kilmunfoyle,  L  II 
Kilmur,  ii.  483 
Kilrourray,  co.  Cork,  L  529 


Kilmurray,  co.  Limerick,  L  295 
Kilmurray,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  130 
Kilmurray,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  144 
Kilmurrin,  ii.  362 

Kilmurry,  co.  Monaghan,  L  330;  ii.  784 
Kilmurry,  co.  Kilkenny,  L  490 
Kilmurry,  co.  Cork,  ii.  159,  715 
Kilmurry,  dio.  of  Killaloe,  ii.  492 
Kilmurry,  co.  Clare,  ii.  535 
Kilmurry,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  637 
Kilmurry,  King's  co.,  iii.  116 

Kilmurry ,  din.  of  Dublin,  U.  107 

Kilmurry,  co.  Carlow,  L  159 
Kilmurry  Fort,  L  89 
Kilmurvey,  L  86 
Kilnabooley,  iii.  116 
Kilnacloy,  ii.  790 
Kilnacrot,  ii.  409 
Kilnacurragh,  iii.  221 
Kilnagarenath,  ii.  616 
Kilnagear,  i.  359 
Kilnagoe,  ii.  810 
Kilnahard,  L  179 
Kilnaille,  ii.  613 
Kilnaleck,  co.  Cavan,  L  34,  985 
Kilnalug,  iii.  341 
Kilnamanagb,  co.  Cork,  L  221 
Kilnamanagh,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  305 
Kilnamartyr,  ii.  715 
Kilnamona,  ii.  452 
Kilnanogue,  ii.  569. 
Kilnean,  ii.  756 
Kilnegarvan,  ii.  752 
KilneUg,  iii.  499 
Kibiemallagh,  L  291 
KUnemanagh,  co.  Sligo,  iii.  265 
Kilnerry,  ii .  428 
Kilnerarron,  L  385 
Kilnerat,  iii.  338 
Kilnock,  L  230 
Kilnoe,  iii.  207 

Kilpadder,  co.  Cork,  L  47_3i  ii.  538 
Kilpatrick,  co.  Tipperary,  L  345;  iii.  144 
Kilpatrick,  co.  Louth,  ii.  499 
Kilpatrick,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  416j  iii.  542 
Kilpatrick,  co.  Cork,  ii.  568 
Kilpatrick,  King's  co.,  iii.  196 
Kilpeacon,  ii.  929 
Kilpierce,  iii.  340 
Kilpipe,  iii.  290 
Kilquade,  ii.  384 
Kilquane,  co.  Cork,  L  529 
K9quane,  co.  Galway,  L  138 
Kilquane,  co.  Kerry,  iii.  384 
KUrachtis,  ii.  452 
Kilraghts,  L  186 
Kilrane,  ii.  211 

Kilranclagh,  L  2Q5j  ii.  529j  iii.  559 

Kilnuue,  iii.  265 

Kilrea,  co.  Londonderry,  L  186 

Kilree,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  699 

Kilrichelle,  ii.  530 

Kilrickill,  ii.  697 

Kilriele,  L  449 

Kilroe,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  752;  iii.  234 
Kilroe,  co.  Cork,  ii.  385 
Kilroe,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  407 
Kilrogue,  ii.  584 
Kilronan,  co.  Galway,  L  86 
Kilronan,  co.  Waterford,  L  457 
Kilroocky,  ii.  784 
Kilrosaenty,  ii.  151 
Kilruane,  iii.  12 
Kilruddery,  L  277 
Kilntddery  Humt,  ii.  1 
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Kilruisse,  ii.  531 

Kilrtuh,  co.  Kilkenny,  L  '21  .  U.  885 

Kilruch,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  1H1 

Kilrusb,  eo.  Tipperary,  iii.  '.l>  1 

Kilrtuh,  dio.  of  Ferns,  ii.  21i> 

Ai/rasA  (flatffr  ©/),  L  116 

Kilsallagh  (Lower),  ii.  388 

Kilsallagh  (Upper),  ii.  -W 

Kilsallaghan,  L  203 

Kilscannel,  iii.  132 

Kilseely,  ii.  631 

Kilshaloy,  L  B7I 

Kilshane,  iii.  13 

Kilshanig,  ii.  730 

Kilshanny,  ii.  187 

Kilsheelan,  L  4.r>7 

Kilshinane,  ii.  6113 

Kilshruly,  L  1.33.  428 

Kilskeer,  ii.  iti 

Kilxkerry,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  1£5 

Kilsleve,  ii.  477 

Kilsmisthe,  iii.  59 

Kilsub,  iii.  :us 

Kiltagb,  iii.  10 

Kiltallagh,  co.  Clare,  ii.  311 

Kiltallagb,  co.  Roscommon,  L  371 

Kiltallaght.  ii.  00 

Kiltallan,  iii.  305 

Kiltamagh,  ii.  466 

Kiltane,  co.  Cork,  ii.  136 

Kiltane,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  623. 

Kil tartan,  ii.  27H 

Kiltaunan,  iii.  4IK) 

Kiltavock,  iii.  114 

Kilteely,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  623_i  iii.  87J 
Kilteen,  L  341 
Kiltegan,  L  200 
Kiltennel,  co.  Carlow,  L  315 
Kilthomas,  co.  Clare,  ii.  410 
Kilthomas,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  535 
Kiltiernan,  ii.  370 
Kiltimurray,  ii.  ijtl 

Kiltinan,  co.  Tippernry,  L  345:  ii.  211 

Kiltober,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  108,  518 

Klltog,  L  405 

Kiltoma,  ii.  545 

Kiltomy,  ii.  683 

Kiltonanlea,  ii.  687 

Kiltoom,  L  0B 

Kiltorkan,  ii.  13 

Kiltorroas,  ii.  278 

Kiltormer,  north-east  of  co.  Galway,  L  14* 
Kiltown,  iii.  518 
Kiltra,  L  2JI 
Kiltrea,  ii.  792 

Kiltrellig,  ii.  547  * 
Kiltrustan,  iii.  122 
Kiltubrid,  L  831 
Kiltullagh,  co.  Antrim,  L  1411 
Kiltullagh,  bar.  of  Tyaquin,  ii.  412 
Kiltullagh,  bar.  of  Dtmkellin,  iii.  54 
Kiltullagh,  bar.  of  Loughrea,  ii.  097 
Kiltullagh,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  128 
Kiltullagh,  dio.  of  Tuam,  iii.  406 
Kilturid,  L  373 

Kilt  ii rk,  CO.  Monaghan,  ii.  783 
Kilturk,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  229 
Kiltybane,  iii.  35 
Kiltybcgs,  L  33Q 
Kiltydogher,  ii.  733 
Kiltymaine,  iii.  353 
Kiltymon,  ii.  476 
Kiltyreher,  iii.  328 
Kilultagh,  ii.  640,  650 
Kilveilagb,  ii.  55Q 


Kilvenog,  ii.  404 

Kilwarlin,  H.  53,  320 

Kilwarlin  (Past  of),  iii.  308 

Kilwaughter,  ii.  5JW 
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Lissard,  CO.  Waterford,  iii.  402 

Lissaroo,  iii.  119 

Lisas vard,  co.  Cork,  L  473;  iii.  159 

Lissavoe,  L  293 

Lissefin,  iii.  408 

Liaaeltin,  ii.  003 

Lisaenhall,  iii.  290 

Linenhsil  (Little),  iii.  298 

Lisaon,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  10 

Lissyisheen,  iii.  1 1ft 

Listoke,  ii.  & 

Listrockty,  ii.  90 

Listrohil,  iii.  308 

Li. -.trollop,  iii.  133 

Listry,  ii.  348 

Listymore,  L  859 

Lithe- Rock,  iii.  287 

Litteragh,  iii.  108 

Littermore,  L  8ft 

Littery,  L  252 

Little  Clonard,  iii.  7Q 

Little  England,  ii.  709 

Littleneld,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  741 

Littlefield,  co.  Tipperary,  L  281 

Little  Forest,  iii  296 

Little  Island,  co.  Longford,  iii.  120 

Little  Island,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  145 

Little  Minnis,  iii.  287 

Littlemount,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  108;  ii.  124 

Littleratb,  L  284 

Little  River,  ii.  700 

Littleton,  co.  Clare,  ii.  772 

Littleton,  co.  Longford,  iii.  41 

Littleton,  co.  Tipperary,  L  281 

Littleton,  Queen's  co.,  L  208 

Littleton,  co.  Westmeatb,  ii.  441 

Littew,  co.  Kerry,  L  292;  ii.  358 

Livingttone  (Rev.  John),  iii.  4-39 

Liviniux,  U.  106 

Llanberris,  ii.  157 

Llance,  iii.  430 

Lloyd  (Colonel),  ii.  332 

Lloydsborough,  iii.  334 

Lloyd's  Pillar,  ii.  341 

Loam,  ii.  523 

Loan  (St.),  L  IS 
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Lobinstown,  co.  Mcath,  ii.  465;  iii.  2Uy 
Lochagisb,  L  Hi! 
Lockatory,  L  133 
Lockeen,  L  254 

Lodge  (The),  co.  Donegal,  ii.  421 

Lodge  (The),  co.  Down,  ii.  370 

Lodge  (The),  Queen's  co.,  iii.  45 

Lodge  (The),  co.  R uncommon,  L  331 

Lodge  (The),  co.  Wexford,  ii.  734 

Lodge  (The),  co.  Wicklow,  L  215 

Lodgefield,  L  Lflfi 

Lodge- Park,  co.  Meatb,  iii.  380 

Lodge-Park,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  225;  iii.  227 

Lodge-Park,  co.  Kildare,  L  301 

Lodgetown,  iii.  817 

Loftut  (Sir  Adam),  iii.  122 

Loftut  (Archbishop),  ii.  125_i  iii.  122 

Loftut  {Sir  Arthur),  iii.  122 

Loftut  (Sir  DudLy),  ii.  fjiH 

Loftut  (Family  of),  L  42o;  iii.  122 

Loftut  (Gentraf),  iii.  535 

Xo/ria  (Henry),  ii.  G64 

ZoThai  (/fa*.  /fowVjrn.  liz 

Loftut  (Nicholat),  ii.  175,  Bl 

Loftut- HaU,  ii.  212 

Loftu*- Hall  Bay,  iii.  5QH 

Logahowly,  ii.  41! 

JLootm  (Delame),  iii.  173 

.Loooh  (Family  of),  ii.  57. 

Logboy,  L  33 

Loghan,  ii.  fifo 

Lo^hort-Castle,  L  161 

Lobart,  ii.  341 

Lohurt,  ii.  347 

Xomoa  (St.),  L  322 

Lombardxtown,  ii.  53n 

Lombard's  Wall,  L  510 

Lomond  (Loch),  ii.  188 

Lonaghan,  iii.  20 

Londrei  (Family  of  De),  iii.  3 

Londret  (Henry  De\  ii.  SOI,  421 

Long  (Lough),  co.  Down,  ii.  719;  iii.  126 

Longate,  L  444 

Longfield,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  220 

Longfield,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  521 

Longfield,  co.  Longford,  iii.  41 

Longfield,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  285 

Longfield,  co.  Monagban,  ii.  31 

Longfield,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  597;  iii.  1  < V> 

Long  fields  (Family  of),  L  470 

Longford,  co.  Longford,  iii.  105 

Longford,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  74 

Longford,  co.  Tipperary,  L  270;  ii.  Li 

Longford,  King's  co.,  iu.  211 

Longford- Lodge,  co.  Antrim,  il.  740 

Longford.  Lodge,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  560.  796 
Longford- Lodge,  co.  Gal  way,  iii.  436 

Longford  Militia  (The),  L  352 
Long- Hill,  co.  Longford,  L  48 
Long- Hill,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  22 
Longhouse,  ii.  827 
Long-Island,  co.  Down,  iii.  287 
Long-Island,  co.  Fermanagh,  iii.  393 
Long- Island,  co.  Longford,  L  311 
Long- Island,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  739 
Long- Island,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  145 
Long-Island,  co.  Tippcrary,  L  455 
Long-Lane,  ii.  301 
Long-Lodge,  iii.  41 
Longmore,  L  184 
Long- Orchard,  iii.  342.  412 
Long  Quarry,  ii.  784 
Long  Rock,  co.  Down,  L  106 
Long  Rock,  co.  Fermanagh,  iii.  323 
Long-Rock,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  554 
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Longsgate,  ii.  430 
Long-Skart,  iii.  287 
Longslane,  iii.  Li!3 
Longstone,  King 'a  co.,  ii.  122 
Longs  tone,  co.  Cork,  UL  5m 
Long-Tower,  ii.  12 
Longtown,  ii.  421 
Longuerille,  ii.  728 
Long  wood,  co.  Meaih,  L  373.  424 
Longworth  (Family  of  ),  iii.  512 
Lonley,  L  31 
Lonsdale,  ii.  527 
Lonsteenbeg,  ii.  730 
Looba.  ii.  023 
Loo-Cottage,  ii.  772 
Lookon,  iii.  'Ami 
Loonalagban,  iii.  335 
Loop  (The),  ii.  720 
Lord-House,  iii.  Lii 
Lord'a  Heap,  iii.  124 
Lorda  Plota,  ii.  336 
Loretto,  iii.  122 
Lorgan,  ii.  703 
Lomhill,  iii.  70 
Lorraine  (Dukes  of),  ii.  570 
Lorrba,  L  254 
Lota,  ii.  258 
Lotabeg.  ii.  258 
Lot's  Wife,  ii.  770 
Loudon  (Camntett  of),  ii.  782 
Lougha,  iii.  413 
Lough-Aghry,  L  32 
Lough- Allen-Cottage,  ii.  530. 
Loughan,  iii.  321 
Loughan  (East),  iii.  317 
Loughan  (West),  iii.  317 
Looghanboy,  ii.  377 
Loughan  go  re,  ii.  3ii3 
Lough  an  lea,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  523 
Loughanleagh,  co.  Caran,  ii.  182 
Loughard,  L  522 

Loughaah,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  138.  219 
Loughaunavagg,  ii.  445 
Loughawaddy,  iii.  323 
Loughawee,  iii.  52 
Lougha wn,  iii.  177 
Lough  bar  v,  iii.  343 
Lough  boy.  iii.  230 
Loughbray,  iii.  01 
Loughbrickland,  L  202 
Lough  Common,  ii.  711 
Loughconnelly,  iii.  232 
Lougbcrew,  iii.  H 
Lougbderg,  ii.  41 
Loughdrine,  ii.  424 
Lough- En ogh,  ii.  (>78 
Lougherglass,  ii.  745 
Lougherrics-Cowse,  iii.  32 
Lougbfay,  L  329.  330 
Loughfea,  ii.  118 
Loughgall,  L  81 
Lougbgiel,  ii.  52 
Loughglynn,  L  37) ;  i".  1G7 
Lougbglynn  Bog,  L  141 
Lougbgouna,  ii.  284 
Lough- Hyne,  iii.  400 
Loughill,  iii.  132 
Loughin's  Castle,  iii.  112 
Lougbkeel,  L  462 
Lough  KeUy's.  ii.  581 
Lough,  Kent,  U.  57J 
Loughlabery,  L  223. 
Loughlin,  ii.  175 

Loughlinstown,  co.  Meaih,  ai.  142 
Lougblinstown,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  481 
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Loughlinstown  Rivulet,  iii.  LLki 

Loughmacrorv,  iii.  5L  345 

Loughmask,  li.  750 

Loughmore,  dio.  of  Limerick,  ii.  643 

Loughmor*,  co.  Monagban,  ii.  7B4 

Lough  more,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  809 

Lough  more,  co.  Donegal,  L  432 

Loughmore,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  L3Q 

Loughmore  (East),  iii.  252 

Loughmore  (West),  Ul.  858 

Loughmorne,  L  325. 

Lougbmoy,  L  122;  ii.  6Q 

Lough  muck,  iii.  51 

Lough  nacressa,  ii.  L94 

Loughnahagan,  iii.  558 

Loughnakill,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  799;  iii.  224 

Loughnashade,  iii.  7J 

Loughnavally,  ii.  754 

Lougbny,  ii.  386 

Loughorne,  iii.  24,  25. 

Lough  park,  co.  Westmeatb,  ii.  199,  589 

Lough  rask,  ii.  41 

Lough-Ree-Lodge,  L  250 

Lough ry.  ii.  15 

Loughtown,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  504 
Loughtown,  co.  Leit  run,  ii.  545.  780 
Lough  yne,  L  532 

Loundret  {Henry  De),  ii.  L1&  iii.  432 

Louth,  ii.  143 

Louth  Hall,  iii.  306 

Louth- Hill.  iii.  423. 

Louthiana,  ii.  703 

Love's  Castle,  ii.  604 

Lovett  House,  ii.  754 

Low  {Col.  Edward  St.),  ii.  681 

Lo wherry,  ii.  548 

Lowesgreen,  ii.  366 

Low  Grange,  ii.  429 

Lowpark,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  382 

Lowpark,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  44J 

Lowry-Corry  {Family  of),  i.  247 

Lowther.  Lodge,  L  202 

Lowtown,  co.  Longford,  L  444 

Lowt own,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  488 

Lowville.  co.  Gal  way,  L  543;  ii.  218 

Low-wood,  L  233 

Lua  {St.),  ii.  |M 

Luaigneut  (St.  Brendan),  L  255. 

Lucad  the  Bald,  iii.  315 

Lucan,  L  887 

Lucasmore,  ii.  466 

Lucent,  L  3!»Hj  ii.  258,  604,  837 

Lucenni,  ii.  664 

Luchin,  iii.  464. 

Luckny,  L  400 

Zacy  (Sir  Anthony),  ii.  21±j  iii.  200 
Lucyfield,  ii.  545 
Ludford,  iii.  310 
Ludha,  ii.  703 
Ludhoich,  iii.  48a 

Ludlow  {General),  L  288i  ii.  L5L  350, 

iii.  181 
Ludlow  {Peter),  L  05 
Luffany,  iii.  87. 
Lugacurrin,  ii.  4tH 
Lugad  (Meann),  L  407 
Lugad  (St.),  L  441,  440 
Luganure,  iii.  5.  V  '> 
Lugdoon,  iii.  322 
Lugduff,  L  263j  ii.  II,  261 
Luggacolliwee,  ii.  745 
Luggacurren,  iii.  421 
Luggaun,  L  341 
Lugha,  ii.  703 
Lughaidh,  ii.  J^'J 


Lugbardh,  iii.  314 

Lugnii,  ii.  703 

Luigne,  iii.  266 

Lullyraore,  ii.  394 

Lumbard's  Land,  iii.  491 

Lumbard's  Marsh,  iii.  505 

Lumcloon,  King's  co.,  L  448:  ii.  254,  664 

Lumcloon,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  200 

Lumford,  L  413 

Lumman,  ii.  414 

Lumville,  King's  co.,  L  379 ;  ii.  192 

Luin villc,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  801 

Lundy  {Governor),  ii.  682 

Lurga,  oo.  Leitrim,  L  435 

Lurga,  co.  Clare,  ii.  522.  727 

Lurgan,  co.  Longford,  iii.  130 

Lurganary,  ii.  823 

Lurganboy,  ii.  7_2,  733 

Lurgandarraghbog,  iii.  190 

Lurgan-Green,  ii.  104 

Lurgankyle,  ii.  72 

Lurganville,  ii.  781 

Lurgeidan,  ii.  262 

Lurgin,  co.  Louth,  ii.  708 

Lurgoe,  ii.  288 

Lurken  {Copt.),  U.  Ul 

Lurraga,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  467 

Lurraga,  dio.  of  Limerick,  ii.  643 

Lushag,  iii.  207 

Lusk,  L  203,  111 

Lusmagh,  L  254 

Lusmaha,  iii.  346 

LussdnrT,  iii.  138 

Lusteennaore,  ii.  739 

Lustymore,  iii.  323 

Lutterel  (Family  of),  ii.  97_i  iii.  HQ 

Lutterel  (7no«ias),  iii.  2 

Luttrelstown,  L  463;  ii.  706 

Luvius,  ii.  28U 

Lydacan,  L  410 

Lyin,  ii.  744 

Lyle,  iii.  2lL> 

Lyle-Hill,  iii.  331 

Lynally,  ii.  754 

Lynch  {Gorman),  iii.  391 

Lyndhurst,  iii.  31U 

Lynfield,  iii.  225 

Lynn,  ii.  827,  829 

Lynnbury,  ii.  178,  712 

Lyon  {William),  iU.  158 

Lyons,  ii.  827 

Lyrath,  L  252 

Lyrean,  iii.  300 

Lyre  nam  on,  L  337 

Lytaght  (Capt.),  ii.  806 

Lytaght  {Family  of),  ii.  806 

Lytaght  {John),  n.  806 

Lysclogber,  L  276 

Lyssent,  iii.  491 

Lysterfield,  L  202 


Maam-Derg,  L  484 
Maam-East.  iii.  182 
Maam-  Ina,  L  252 
Maam-Thomaas,  ii.  22 
Mac    da  {Malachy),  iii.  404 
Mac  Mister  *  {The),  ii.  344 
Macall  (Lough),  i.  416 
Macallan,  iii.  3 
Macall  en  bland,  L  149 
Marallisdrum,  ii.  578 
Macancrouain  {Henry),  iii.  113 
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Macans  (The),  ii.  445 
Macartane  (Sept  of),  L  80;  ii.  37 
Macarti*  (St.),  L  41L  438i  iii.  446 
Macartney  Aqueduct,  L  12L* 
MacAuley,  ii.  224 
MacAuliffe,  iii.  21 
MacAultfre  (Sept  of),  L  442 
MacAuly  (Lough),  ii.  719 
MacAward  (Abbot),  L  410 
Mac  Bait  hen  (Dungall),  ii.  207 
MacBrady  (Andrew),  ii.  610 
MacBran  (Ceallach),  ii.  402 
MacBrien  (Phelim),  ii.  789 
Mac  Brie*  (Copt.  Phelim  if  Art),  iii.  425 
MacBrien  (Sept  of),  iii.  214 
MacBrodie  (Sir  Dermot),  ii.  662 
Afar.  Cum- Dull.  iii.  103 
MacCarmachan  (Men.),  iii.  1 13 
MacCartan  (Sept  of),  ii.  493,  652 
MacCartane  (Ac holy),  ii.  551 
3fac Carthen,  ii.  24 
Mac  Car  thy  (Col.),  L  329 
Mac  Car  thy  i  Comae),  L  178 
MacCarthy  (Cormac  MacTeige),  L  522 
MacCarthy  (Dermod),  L  513;  ii.  05 
MacCarthy  (Dermod  Mac  Cormac),  ii.  840 
MacCarthy  (Phelim  Mac  Owen),  L  309 
MacCarthy  (Ranald),  L  126 
MacCarthy  (Sept  of),  L  262,  296,  SQL 

513;  ii.  38L  665,  782,  838 
MacCarthy  (Teiye),  ii.  7J5 
MacCarthy  More,  L  450;  ii.  5G9 
MacCarthy  Reagh  (Dermod),  L  523 
MacCarthy' s  Army,  ii.  186 
MacCarthy*  Island,  ii.  458 
MacCarthyt  of  Druhane,  L  136 
MacCarton  (Sept  of),  iii.  214 
MacCarty  (Dermod),  ii.  358. 
Mac  Car ty  (Florence),  ii.  359 
MacCarty  (General),  L  3(i9 
MacCarty  (Teige  Mac  Cormac),  L  22 
MacCarty  More,  L  308 
MacCarty  More  (Donald),  iii.  401 
MacCarty  More-ni-Carra,  ii.  358 
MacCarty  Reagh,  L  2J3,  600;  iii.  232 
MacCarty  Reagh  (Sir  Donough),  ii.  358 
MacCarty*  (the),  ii.  501 
MacCarvillt  (Archbishop),  L  345 
MacCarville  (David),  ii.  303 
MacCathasach  (R untold),  L  425 
MacCathasaidh  (Bishop),  L  417 
MacCectut  (St.),  ii.  453 
MacClerig  (Eugene),  iii.  403 
MacCoghlan  (Family  of),  L  415,  449j  ii. 

228.  379;  iii.  478 
MacCoghlan's  Hill,  L  415 
MacColman  (Bran),  iii.  175 
Mac  Connie  (Cornelius),  iii.  LIS 
MacCormie  (Fergatt),  iii.  485 
Mac  Connie  {John),  iii.  113 
MacCostello,  ii.  752 
MacCraehen  (Mr.),  L  241 
MacCrath,  L  306 
MacCreehy,  ii.  499 
^facOiWAoN  (Feidlim),  iii.  367 
MacCuillinan,  L  58 
MacCullaghs,  iU.  473 
MacCulley's  Rock,  iii.  281 
MacCuUinan  (Cormac),  iii.  308 
MacCumin*,  ii.  338 
AlarDarra's  Island,  ii.  821 
Mac  David,  ii.  752 
Mac  Dermot  (Roe),  L  403 
MacDermot's  Cattle,  L  tfflj  iii.  564 
Mac  Dermot'*  Lodge,  L  400 


MacDermotti  (The),  L  335;  iii.  167 

MacDomnuil  (Dermot),  iii.  158 

Mac  Donald,  ii.  588 

Mac  Donald  (The  Bard),  L  300 

Mac  Donalds  (The),  ii.  !59_i  iii.  250 

Mac  Donald  s  Cottage.  L  159 

MacDonnel  (Alexander),  ii.  263 

MacDonnel  (Angus),  iii.  134 

MacDonnel  (Family  of  ),  iii.  469 

MacDonnel  (James),  iii.  48 

MacDonnel  (James  MacSorley),  L  326;  iii.  324 

MacDonnels  (The),  L  266j  iL  263.  752;  in. 

134.  214 
Mac  Donough,  ii.  33L  731 
Mac  Donough  (Brian),  iii.  2fl0 
MacDonoughs  (The),  L  128,  513;  ii.  136 
MacDuagh,  ii.  496 
MacDuil,  iii.  427 
MacDunlave  (Manus),  L  477 
MacEagan  (Boetius),  L  458. 
MacEgans  (The),  ii.  691;  iii.  11 
Mace-Head,  ii.  321 
MacElcade,  iii.  158 
Maeetown,  ii.  8*26 
MacEveUn*  (The),  L  477 
Mrtrcvov,  ii.  827 
Macew,  ii.  322 
MacFineen  Duff,  iii.  429 
MacFitzbran,  EL  267  • 
MacFlin  (Florence),  iii.  403 
Macfolact,  iii.  158 

MacGelan  (Cornelius),  L  430;  ii.  403 
MacGeoghan  (Territory  of ),  ii.  313 
MacGeoghegan  (Family  of),  ii.  333.  456 
MacGeoghegan  (Sept  of),  L  188,  376;  ii.  fig, 

304,  830 ;  iii.  519 
MacGhee  (Mr.),  iii.  538 
MacGilbride  (John),  iii.  113 
MacGilfoyle,  iii.  68 
MacGill  (Padruichs),  ii.  186 
MacGillicuddu  (Col.\  iii.  181 
MacGibnore  (Hugh  Mac  Adam),  ^  326 
MacGiola  (PhadrnigY  iii.  58 
Mac  Girthed  (Fienmale),  L  425 
Ma,  G rath  (Philip),  iii.  248 
MacGuinnii'  Farm,  iii.  91 
MacGuire  (Mary),  iii.  49 
MacGuro  (Sept  of),  iii.  214 
MacHaffy,  iii.  58 
MacHanan,  ii.  703 
Machclair,  ii.  29 
MacHenriche,  iii.  480 
Machoemoe  (St.),  L  411 
MacHubbard,  ii.  752 
MacHugh  (Island),  L  224 
MacHugh  (Lough),  ii.  614 
MacBveal  (Hugh),  iii.  256 
Mac  Jordan,  ii.  762 
Mac  Jordan  (Family  of),  iii.  285 
Mack  (Lough),  L  359 
Mackccvan  (Lough),  L  421 
Maehellar,  ii.  399 
Mackelly  (David),  L  346 
Af«c*e/iy  (P.  £>.),  L  412 
Macken,  ii.  551 

Machenleft  (Macnoellus),  iii.  19Q 
Machenna  (Sept  of),  iii.  214 
Mackeystown,  iii.  108 
Machinede  (Olchaber),  ii.  116 
Macklan,  L  361 
Macknejr,  L  131;  ii-  314 
MacLeiga*  (St.),  ii.  till 
MacLoneigb,  ii.  7J5 
MacLoughlin  (Maurice),  iii.  25 
MacLoughlins  (The),  il.  39 
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MacMakon,  L  8BQ 

MacMahon  (Evor),  ii.  682 

MacMakon  {Hugh  Rot),  ii.  788 

MacMahon*  (The),  L  40Jj  ii.  708,  787 

Mac  Mac  h  try  (Thomas),  ii.  081 

MacManu*,  ii.  275i  361 

Mac  Mel  Nembo  (Dermod),  iii.  503 

Macmine,  L  480 

MacMorougk,  L  1 16;  ii.  181 

MacMorough  (Dtrmod),  L  206,  313 ;  ii. 

13H,  200,  26!£  40L        755;  iii.  246, 

884.  £46 

MacMorough  (Maelmurry).  L  464 
MacMorre*  (Sir  Oliver),  iii.  45 
MacMurcha,  L  426 
MacMurrough  Cottage,  iii.  183 
MacMurrough  House,  iii.  1*33 
MacMurrougk*  (The),  iii.  186 
Macnamara  (Donougk),  L  4<>7 
Macnamara  (Family  of),  l,  *2H6,  407 
Macnamara*  of  Ranee,  iii.  lLUl 
MacNa*erda  (Robertaqk),  L  9 
MacNeiU  (Comal),  ii.  31 
MacNeill  (Muirekertack),  ii.  133 
MacNeill-Oge  (Hugh),  i.  243 
Macnuiu*  (St.),  L  404 
Macnoellu*  (Mackenlef),  iii.  190 
Mac  Owen  (Martin),  L  535 
MacPhilben,  ii.  75*2 
MacQuillan  (Conway),  ii.  384 
MacQuillan*  ( The),  ii.  159;  iii.  256,  324 
Macrahan*,  L  292;  ii.  663 
MacRandal  (Rory),  ii.  CHI 
Macrauain  (Richard),  iii.  LL3 
MacReban*,  ii.  358 
Macreddin,  L  175;  iii.  127 
Mac  Robert  (Sept  of),  L  101 
Macrobius,  ii.  267 
MacRoebuck,  iii.  85 
Macrony,  ii.  2UU 
Macroom  (Rote),  iii.  185 
MacRorys,  ii.  57 
Marrow,  iii.  345. 
Macrume  (Rote),  ii.  302 
MacScanlan,  L  188;  ii.  WH 
MacSorley  Boy*'  Country,  L  42 
MacSwine  (Macrory),  ii.  329 
Mac  Swine  (Fannaqk),  iii.  168 
MacSwine  (Sir  Mulmory),  ii.  Sfi 
MacSwine*,  ii.  3Q,  613 ;  tit.  435 
MaeSwiney  (Bannig),  ii.  421 
MaeSwiney  (Owen),  L  26 
MaeSwiney*  (  The),  L  26,  369 
MacTran  (Bishop),  L  426 
MacUchtry  (Tkomaa),  L  476 
Macugh,  ii.  610 

Mac  H".//.«m  illnurk,  ),  U.  819 

MocWilliam  (De  Burgo),  iii.  27J 

Mac  W7//wm  (Eigkter),  L  323i  ii.  752 

MacWittiam  (Ougkter),  ii.  752 

MaeWilliet  (The),  ii.  150 

Madden*  (The),  iii.  486 

Maddenitown,  co.  Kildare,  L  194;  ii.  400 

Muddock  (Jokn),  ii.  403 

Mad  River,  ii.  81 1 

Mae/nambo,  ii.  163 

Maelsecklin,  King  of  Meatk,  L  464 

Magaba,  ii.  778 

Magan  (Family  of),  L  188;  iii.  519 
Magawley,  ii.  224 
Magawley-Cerrati,  ii.  224 
Magawley*  (The),  iii.  519 
Mage,  ii.  049 

Magee  (Archbishop),  ii.  108 
,»/«yce  (WW/iam),  iii.  114 


Magee  Island,  co.  Down,  iii.  281 

Magee*  (Sept  of),  ii.  329 

Mageney.  Bridge,  L  151 

Jfawau  (Family  of),  ii.  28,  5L  553i  iii. 

130,  214 
Mageni*  (Sir  Con),  ii.  651 
Magginstown,  ii.  799 
Magh,  iii.  382 
Maghbile,  ii.  810 
Maghrolieghan.  iii.  478 
Magbera,  co.  Clare,  L  440;  iii.  116 
Maghera,  co.  Down,  ii.  420 
Magbera,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  720 
Magherabane,  ii.  12 
Magherabeg,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  586 
Magherabuy,  L  140 

Magberaclogber,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  147;  iii.  418 

Magheracreggan,  L  359 

Magheraeross,  ii.  719 

Magberahinch,  ii.  781 

Magherabowey,  ii.  694 

Magherakill.  iii.  646 

Magheraknock,  ii.  719 

Magheralane,  ii.  8Q 

Magheralin,  ii.  52,  709 

Magherally,  L  209 

Magheralougb,  L  419 

Magheraloy,  ii.  618 

Magheramesk,  ii.  649 

Magherareagh,  L  460 

Magheramy,  L  488:  ii.  784 

Magheraroarty,  iii.  416 

Magheravilly,  L  438 

Magherel,  ii.  77 

Maghere-Nuidhe,  iii.  531 

Maghcrinrabeen,  L  402 

Maghernaeligh,  ii.  7lH 

Maghernageeragb,  iii.  343 

Magbery,  co.  Armagh,  iii.  318 

Mag  1 1  cry,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  325 

Magberybeg,  ii.  851 

Maghfemin,  iii.  4B5 

Maghnagall,  ii.  649 

Magh -Oil- Leigh,  iii.  412 

Maginni*  (Sir  Owen),  L  244 

Magnend  (St.),  ii.  503 

Mngner  (Richard),  L  367 

Magnu*  of  Norway,  ii.  133 

Magonail  (Donat),  iii.  113 

Magonail  (Patriclt),  iii.  113 

Magourney,  ii.  7 1  5 

Magratk  (Donald),  L  7 

Magrath  (Myler),  ii.  448i  iii.  345,  500 

Magrath  (Redmond),  L  407 

Magrath »  Point,  ii.  727 

Maguin,  iii.  250 

Maguire  (Lord),  iii.  422 

Maguire's  Bridge,  ii.  660 

Maguire'*- Castle,  ii.  446 

Maguire*  (  The),  ii.  186 

Maguire's  River,  L  IS 

Mahanagb,  co.  Galway,  L  427;  ii.  442 

Mahanagh,  co.  I.eitrim,  ii.  7WI 

Maker  (Mr*.),  iii.  536 

Mahon,  ii.  86 

Mahon  (Lough),  L  258 

Mahon,  King  of  Thomond,  L  LM2 

Mahonburgb,  ii.  7A 

Mahonatown,  ii.  180 

Makony  (Major),  ii.  157 

Makony*  (Tie),  ii.  150 

Mahoonagb,  ii.  643;  iii.  17. 

Maiden  City  (The),  ii.  Q72 

Maiden.  Hall,  L  250 

Maidenhead,  ii.  465 
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MudenhilL  iii.  230 
Maiden-House,  iii.  206 
Maidoc  {St.),  L  429i  460 
Mainech,  iii.  167 
Main- House,  ii.  536 
Mainwater,  iii.  LL1 
Major  (Lough),  L  152 
Makana,  iii.  406 
Makeson,  iii.  202 
Malabuoy,  ii.  12 

Malachy,  King  of  Ireland,  ii.  133 

Malaga,  ii.  220 

Malahide,  L  203 

Malbye  (Sir  Nicholas),  iii.  HJ 

MaUhus  of  GUndalouak,  ii.  267 

MalchuM  of  Waterford,  iii.  400 

M  a]  com  mile ,  ii.  479 

Malin,  ii.  321 

Maliribeg,  ii.  2JKL  273 

Mai  in- Hall,  L  420 

Malinmore,  ii.  200 

Mall,  iii.  400 

Mullnghanuss,  L  200 

Mallaghboy,  iii.  245 

Mallahoran,  ii.  284 

Mallabow,  ii.  .'loo 

Mallard,  ii.  745 

Mallart,  L35Q 

Mallyhunam  ii.  72 

Malmurry,  iii.  -i.") 

Malmurry  {O'Reilly),  L  383 

Malone,  co.  Antrim,  L  233;  ii.  <>4!> 

Malone  {Family  of),  L  188. 

Malonies  {The),  Til.  473 

Mamore-Gap,  l.  452 

Manamullin,  iii.  530 

Mancha  (La),  ii.  178 

Mandeville,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  516.  826 

MandevilU  (Family  of),  L  513i  ii.  5L  4P3 

Mandeville  I  Robert  FiU-Richard),  iii.  4tX> 

MandevilU  (  I'wconnr),  iii.  iili! 

MandevilU*  {The),  iii.  48<> 

Maneut  {St.),  ii.  498 

Mangan,  iii.  328 

Mangerton,  ii.  348. 

Manisteranenagh,  ii.  506. 

Mann  (Lough),  ii.  517 

Manna-Cottage,  iii.  334 

Mannering  {Edward},  ii.  620 

Mannenn  {Peter),  iii .  58. 

Mannin,  iii.  45 

Mannin  (Lough),  co.  Mayo,  L  229;  ii.  745 
Manninbay,  ii.  2S4 
Manning's  Grove,  ii.  570 
Manor-Conyngham,  ii.  018 
Manor- Water,  ii.  220 
M  i  nor- Water- House,  ii.  fifiO 
Manson  {David),  L  238 
Mantua,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  2flfl 
Mantua,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  225;  iii.  168, 
211 

Manture,  ii.  225 

Maodhng  (St.),  ii.  2U£i 

Maolagh,  ii.  2/9 

Maolduin,  ii.  310 

Maolscachlin,  L  230 

Mapas  {Col.),  ii.  481 

Maperatb,  ii.  13L  342,  665 

MapUton  (Hugh  De),  iii.  58 

Maragheigb,  iii.  254 

Marble-Hill,  co.  Gal  way,  L  33,  601 

Marble- Hill,  co.  Donegal,  L  432  \  ii.  147 

MarbnrU  (Sir  George),  ii.  30 

AfarcA  (Dr.),  ii.  115 

Mardyke,  L  520 


Mareschal  (  Wi/iosa  De),  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

i.  313;  ii.  118;  iii.  ftj 
Maretimo.  ii.  79(5 

Marexcard  (Family  of  De),  iii.  204 
Mareward  (Walter),  iii.  204 
Margaret's  (St.),  co.  Wexford,  L  281 
Margaret's  Fields,  iii.  230 
Marginstown,  ii.  150 
Margy  Rivulet,  L  2(30 
Marian  (Archbishop),  L  345. 
Maria  villi',  ii.  £02 

Marie  Therete  { The  Empress),  iii.  122 
Marina,  U.  902 
Marino,  co.  Cork,  ii.  288 
Marino,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  481;  iii.  27H,  567 
Marino,  co.  Gal  war,  iii.  107 
Marino,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  334 
MariMcall  (Gerald  De),  ii.  641 
Marisco  (De),  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  ii.  140 
Marisco  (Family  of  De),  L  401 ;  ii.  155 
Marisco  (Geoffrey  De),  ii.  304^  377 
Marisco  (Sir  Geoffrey  De),  L  41  >1 
Marisco  {Lord  Geojfrey  Fitzrobert  De).  ii. 
341.  520 

Marisco  (Robert  Fitzstephen  De),  iii.  191 
MarkethitL  co.  Armagh,  L  81 ;  ii.  375 
Markhamstown,  ii.  14 
Markree-Castle,  L  198;  ii.  531 
Mark's  (St.),  co.  Wesfmeith,  L  250 
Marlacoo,  ii.  825 
Marlay,  iii.  &4i> 

Marlay  {Dr.  Richard),  iii.  500 

Marlborough  (Duke  of),  L  530;  ii.  570 

Marlbrook,  L  300 

Marie  Bank,  ii.  7_l£ 

Marlfield,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  443j  iii.  305 

Marlfield.  co.  Tipperary,  L  454 

Marlfield*,  L  275 

Marlhill,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  | 

Marlhill,  co.  Meath,  iii.  40 

Marl- Isle,  ii.  735 

Marl-Island,  iii.  287 

Marlton,  iii.  565. 

Marneen,  ii.  752 

Marnoc  {Abbot),  ii.  80 

Mnrragb,  L  520 

Mars  (De  La),  iii.  510 

Marth  (Archbishop),  ii.  120 

Marsh  {Bishop  Francis),  ii.  642 

Marth  (Bishop  Narcissus),  ii.  210 

Marsha)  {Richard),  Earl  of  Pembroke,  L  55 

ii.  434 

Marshal  (William),  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ii.  399, 
434 

Marshalstown,  co.  Cork,  ii.  208 

Marsbalstown,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  211,  788 

Martell  (Family  of),  ii.  51 

Martello-  House,  u.  481 

Marlfield,  ii.  276 

Martin  {Dr.),  ii.  115 

Martin  (Richard),  iii.  500 

Martin  (Sanctuary  of  St.),  ii.  681 

Martin's  Castle  (St.),  iii.  401 

Martin's  Church  (St.),  iii.  328 

Martinstown,  L  318 

Martinstown,  iii.  168.  518 

Martin's  Villa  (St^Tiii.  357 

Martin's  Well  (St.),  iii.  328 

Martrybeg,  iii.  116 

Martrymore,  iii.  116 

Martryroc,  iii.  L16 

Marvalstown,  ii.  363 

Mar  rile,  ii.  303 

Marward  ( Family  of),  iii.  -12 

Mary  (Lough),  L  224 
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Mary  Blue'*  Bum,  ii.  607 

Maryborough,  co.  Cork,  L  335:  ii.  42 

Maryborough,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  WJ6 

Maryfield,  co.  Clare,  ii.  62 

Maryfield,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  2 

Mar's  fort.  iii.  409 

Mary  Greenane's  House,  ii.  46 

Marymount,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  335,  428 

Marvmount,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  349 

Mary's  (St.),  Drogheda,  ii.  liii 

Mary's  (St.),  co.  Tipperary,  L  451 

Mary's  (St.),  co.  Westnieatb,  L  Uti 

Mary's  Well  (St.),  iii.  2U2 

Mary  vale,  ii.  781 

Maryriew,  ii.  52H 

Mary  vi lie,  co.  Antrim,  L  233 

MaryTille,  co.  Cork,  ii.  551 

Maryville,  co.  Down,  iii.  24. 

Maryrille,  eo.  Dublin,  ii.  476;  iii.  LOG 

Maryville,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  327 

Maryville,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  334;  iii.  \& 

Masa  Point,  L  253 

Mashanaglass,  L  26 

Mason  (Sir  John),  iii.  425 

Masonbrook,  co.  Galway,  ii.  544,  697 

Mason- Island,  ii.  821 

Massan,  L  44(i 

Masnarene,  ii.  464 

Massbrook,  ii.  257 

Massingbred  (Sir  Oswald),  ii.  503 

Mass- Rock,  ii.  223 

Matter  ton  (Sir  K.),  iii.  533 

Masurour,  iii.  96 

Mathea,  L  -i7:i 

Mattehy,  ii.  3JL  715 

Matthew  (Bishop),  L  412 

Matthew  of  Water/ord,  iii.  500 

Matthews  (Major),  iii.  537 

Matthews  (Sir  T.),  iii.  518 

Maudlins,  iii.  IR3,  UBO 

Maugber,  iii.  5-H 

Maule  (BUhop),  L  471,  472 

Maule  (Henry),  ii.  754 

Maumakeogh,  ii.  ML  743 

Maumeenmaunragh.  ii.  821 

Maumykelly,  ii.  3N> 

Maunselstown,  ii.  12 

Mniipas,  ii.  ]SZ 

Maure  (Abbey  of),  ii.  840 

Maurice  of  Rots,  iii.  158 

Maxwell  (Archbishop  John),  Hi.  404 

Maxwell  (Colonel),  iii.  546 

Maxwell  (Dr.),  ii.  1% 

Maxwell  Family,  ii.  196 

Maxwell  (Hon.  Henry),  ii.  754 

Maxwell  (Dr.  John),  ti.  448 

Maxwell  (John\  Esq.,  ii.  196 

Maxwell  (Rob.),  Dean  of  Armagh,  ii.  136 

Maxwell-Court,  L  482 

Jfoy  (Family  of),  L  426 

Mayfield,  co.  Cork,  L  213 

Mayfield,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  22 

Mayfield,  co.  Mayo,  L  546 

Mavfield,  co.  Waterford,  L  436;  ii.  570 

Mayfield,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  475 

Maygall,  ii.  12 

Maymot,  ii.  754 

Maynootb,  L  387:  iii.  195 

Mayo,  co.  Down,  L  424;  ii.  IS 

Mayo,  co.  Mayo,  L  145 

Mayo,  dio.  of  Kildare,  ii.  4*11 

Mayo,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  465 

Mayo  (Earl  of),  iii.  2 

Mayo  (Gate  of),  iii.  402 

Mayo  (  Viscount),  L  352;  iii.  231 

III. 


Mayo- Hill,  ii.  M 

Mayvore,  L  It! 

Mea,  ii.  452 

Mead,  iii.  53J 

Mead  of  Tuscar,  iii.  431 

Meade  (John),  L  299 

Meade  (Justice),  iii.  384 

Meade  (Sir  John),  L  148 

Meadstown,  co.  Meatb,  L  448 

Meadstown,  co.  Cork,  L  473 

Meagh  (William),  ii.  402 

Mcagbanny,  iii.  421 

Meagny,  in.  411 

Mealough,  ii.  42  \ 

Meamus,  ii.  642 

Mcara's  Bridge,  iii.  342 

Mearscourt,  iii.  122 

Medop,  co.  Wexford,  L  302;  iii.  374 

Mi'eksmount,  iii.  204 

Meelagb,  ii.  530 

Mcelagh  (Lough),  iii.  325 

Meelan,  L  442 

Meeldrum,  ii.  363 

Meelick,  bar.  of  Longford,  co.  Galway,  ii.  235 

Meelick,  bar.  of  Leitrim,  co.  Galway,  L  46'2 

Meelick,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  470 

Meelick,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  381^  752;  iii.  225 

.Mi click,  bar.  of  Tyaquin,  ii.  442 

Meelick,  bar.  of  Dunmore,  ii.  600 

Meelnagh,  ii.  181 

Meeltanagb,  ii.  816 

Meenaclady,  ii.  147;  iii.  414 

MeenarrosM,  ii.  266 

Meenadovey,  iii.  345 

Meenagh,  u.  149 

Meenaghen,  iii.  319 

Meenameen,  ii.  718 

Meenamoran,  iii.  343 

Meenatoel,  L  495 

Meenbane,  iii.  2H8 

Meenbannad,  iii.  3*25 

Meencagagh,  iii.  289 

Meeneeyaw,  L  413 

Meenish,  ii.  784 

Meenisk,  L  U 

Mecnlreknalore,  iii.  325 

Meenskevan,  ii.  248. 

Meentron,  ii.  136 

Meenvally,  ii.  491 

Meenveen,  ii.  622 

Meeshal,  ii.  724 

Meghans,  L  546 

Melaghlin,  ii.  753 

Melaqhlin  II.,  Ii.  755 

Melchus  (St.),  L  48 

Melcomb-Hill,  L  413 

Meldan  (St.),  L  35 

Melfield,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  560,  726 

Mell  (St.),  ii.  415. 

Mi  Unit,  iii.  221 

Mellifont,  ii.  G2 

Melmore  Point,  ii.  24 

Melmount,  iii.  465 

Melville  (Sir  James),  ii.  313 

Memleek,  iii.  265 

Menaan  Head,  L  8 

Menapii,  ii.  607 ;  iii.  127 

Menlough,  co.  Galway,  ii.  237 

Menlough,  bar.  of  Tyaquin,  iii.  422 

Menlough,  bar.  of  Galway,  iii.  54 

Menlough,  dio.  of  Tuam,  iii.  4(Ki 

Men's  Island,  ii.  790 

Menu,  iii.  137 

Meohill,  L  H 

Mercers'  Company,  ii.  18,  522 

2  u 
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Mercia  (Earl  of),  iii.  68 

Meredith,  iii.  422 

Meredith  (Bishop),  ii.  115 

Merlin-Park,  ii.  231;  iii-  54 

Merneksmeadows,  iii.  23Q 

Merrion-Castle,  L  207 

Merryfield,  iii.  S3 

Merryfield*  (The),  iii.  4s£ 

Mertlri-Hall,  ii.  778 

Merville,  ii.  772 

Mesfore,  iii.  485 

Meunach,  L  374 

Mevagh,  ii.  770 

Mew- Island,  L  503 

Miadhanagh,  iL  755 

Michael  (Richard  De  St.),  iii.  14* 

Michael  of  Exeter,  iii.  58. 

Michael  of  Kildare,  iii.  187 

Michael's  Church  (St.),  ii.  830 

Michael Rock,  iii.  287 

Middle-Uland,  iii.  207 

Middlemount,  L  499. 

Middleton,  co.  Armagh,  L  81 

Middleton,  co.  Westraeatb,  L  376 

Middleton,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  151 

Middleton  (Family  of),  iii.  510 

Middleton  (Marmadukt),  iii.  5QQ 

Midgemount,  L  370 

Midhe,  ii.  755 

Midia,  ii.  755 

Midian,  ii.  755 

Mid-Island,  iii.  281 

Mile-Harbour,  ii.  286 

Milehouse.  co.  Armagh,  ii.  709;  iii.  218 

MOepost,  ii.  391 

Milesian  Colonization,  L  513;  ii.  7J 
Milestown,  ii.  538 
Mile- Water,  ii.  233 
Mi  ley- Hall.  L  283 

Mill  (Lough),  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  551 
Mill  (Rivulet),  L  2S4 
Millunstown,  li.  531 
Mill  Bay,  iii.  205 

Millbrook,  bar.  of  Demifore,  co.  Meath, 
iii.  41 

Millbrook,  bar.  of  East  Ifla  and  Offa,  co. 

Tipperary,  L  451 
Millbrook,  bar.  of  Lower  Navan,  iii.  7 
Millbrook,  bar.  of  Upper  Ormond,  ii.  524 
Millbrook,  co.  Clare,  iii.  44 
Millbrook,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  106 
Millbrook,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  417 
Millbrook,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  720 
Millbrook,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  716 
Millbrook,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  82 
Millcroas,  iii.  30. 
Milleen's  Rath,  L  200 
Millfall,  ii.  802 
Millford,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  659. 
Millford,  co.  Clare,  ii.  772 
Millford,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  421 
Millford,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  3*',4 
Millford,  co.  Londonderry,  L  475 
Millford,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  38L  504 
Millford,  co.  Monaghan,  L  L10 
Millford,  Queen's  co.,  iii.  31 1 
Millgrovc,  iii.  550 
Millhook,  ii.  754 
Millhouae,  ii.  781 
Millicent,  L  3U7 
Millin,  iii.  560 
Millinroe,  L  431 
Millisle,  ii.  25,  55 
Mill-Lodge,  iii.  246 
Mill-Lough,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  414 


Mill-Lough,  co.  Oalway,  ii.  821 
Millmount,  borough  of  Drogheda,  ii.  68 
Millmount,  co.  Down,  iii.  211 
Millmount,  co.  Oalway,  ii.  467 
Millmount,  co.  Limerick,  L  142 
Millmount,  co.  Monaghan,  L  465;  ii.  770 
Millmount,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  27 'i 
Millmount,  co.  Wicklow,  L  301 
Millmount,  King'i  co.,  L  379 
Millpark.  iii.  IJ4 
Mill*  (  Thomas),  iii.  500 
Mills'  Family.  iL  104 
Milltown,  bar.  of  Clonlisk,  iii.  231 
Mi  11  town,  bar.  of  Dunmore,  L  13 
Milltown,  bar.  of  Garrycastle,  iii.  148 
Milltown,  bar.  of  Ibrickane,  ii.  4Lii 
Milltown,  bar.  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal, 

Lfitt 

Milltown,  bar.  of  Lower  Castlereagh,  L  4*2 
Milltown,  bar.  of  Lower  I  veagh,  ii.  26;  iii. 
211,  425 
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iii.  837 
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Mount  Sackville,  iii.  08 

Mount  Salem,  iii.  45 

Mount  Sandell,  L  475:  ii.  <~1 
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Mountsea,  u.  452 
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Mount  Seskin,  iii.  305 

Mount  Shannon,  co.  Clare,  ii.  iii .  2U7 
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Mount  Vernon,  co.  Clare,  iii.  61 
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Mount  view.  iii.  153,  '275 

Mount  Windsor,  ii.  726 

Mourne  (Lough),  co.  Donegal,  ii.  27 

Mourne  (Lough),  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784 

Mournebeg,  ii.  221i 

Mourne- Park,  ii.  42Q 

Mourntown,  ii.  211 

Mouse-Island,  ii.  458 

Moveen,  ii.  813 

Moveen  (Lower),  ii.  813 

Moviddy,  L  218 

Moville,  ii.  321 

Movin,  ii.  653 

Mow  bane,  L  511 

Moxfort,  ii.  814 

Moy,  co.  Clare,  ii.  588. 

Moy,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  142 

Moyagher,  tii.  137 
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Moyalla,  L  221 

Moyallen,  iii.  425 
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Moyara,  ii.  412 

Moyarta,  ii.  535 
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Moydow,  ii.  682 
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Moyduff,  ii.  783 
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Moygaddy,  ii.  817 
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Moy  henna,  ii.  405 
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Moylagh,  iii.  47 

MoyUn,  ii.  784 
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Moyle,  ii.  279 
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Moynishmore,  L  413 
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Moy  rath,  ii.  782 

Moyriesk,  ii.  179 

Moyroe,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  798 

Moyrourkan,  ii.  825 

Moys,  iii.  302 

Moystown,  iii.  3441 

Moyvee,  ii.  314 

Moy  view,  L  123,  358 

Moyvore,  iii.  515 
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Much-Turvey,  iii.  431 

Muck,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  250 

Muck,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  743 

Muck  (Isle  of),  ii.  322 

Muck  (Lough),  ii.  322 

Muckalee,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  422,  513 

Muckanagh,  iii.  232 
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Muckinish,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  220 

Muckinish,  co.  Longford,  L  Ml 

Muckinish,  co.  Mayo,  L  413 

Muckloe,  iii.  127 

Muck  loon,  iii.  300 

Muckmish,  ii.  74 
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Mucknoe,  ii.  784 

Muckno-Mill,  ii.  823 

Muckross,  co.  Fermanagh,  iii.  323 

Muckross,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  40 

Muddabawn,  ii.  66 

Muddy  (Lough),  ii.  322 

Mud-Island,  iii.  524,  fifi 

Muff,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  Iis2 
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Muinagb,  iii.  45 
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Muinuh,  ii.  821 
Muintereoluis,  L  436 
Muirckertach,  ii.  133 
Mulchan's- Castle,  iii.  518 
Muldoney,  L  270 
Mulgannon,  ii.  740 
Mull*,  co.  Cork,  ii.  378 
Mulla,  dio.  of  Clonfert,  L  443 
Mullagh,  co.  Caran,  ii.  343 
Mullagh,  co.  Clare,  ii.  452 
Mullagh,  co.  Gal  way,  L  4 
Mullagh,  King's  co.,  ii.  iii 
Mullagha,  co.  Meatb,  iii.  133 
Mullagha,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  72 
Mullaghadawn,  ii.  790 
Mullagbalig,  ii.  525 
Mullaghanoo,  ii.  3/i2j  iii.  2lki 
Mullaghareirk,  ii.  (123 
Mullagharn,  iii.  &L 
Mullagbasb,  ii.  665 
Mullaghaslin,  iii.  51 
Mullaghbog,  L  179 
Mullaghcarb,  iii.  440 
Mullaghcarn,  L  305 
Mullaghcleevaun,  L  273 
Mullaghdoe,  L  168 
Mvillaghcrogher,  ii.  79G 
Mullaghcross,  ii.  670 

Mullaghderg,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  273;  iii.  325 

Mullaghdruin,  L  412 

Mullaghdub,  ii.  3211 

Mullaghduff,  iii.  85 

Mullaghfin,  co.  Meath,  L  181 ;  iii.  14 

Mullaghfin,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  112 

iMullaph^lass,  iii.  2ii 

Mullaghglasson,  ii.  784 

Mullaghinisb,  co.  Cork,  L  433 

Mullaghiniih,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  G23 

Mullaghinshigo,  ii.  784 

Mullaghmast,  L  190,  816;  ii.  395;  iii.  5 

Mullaghmeash,  ii.  Ca\3 

Mullaghmeen,  L  MM 

Mullagh-Monaghan,  ii.  790 

Mullaghmore,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  693 

Mullaghmore,  co.  Meath,  iii.  133 

Miillaghmore,  co.  Monagban,  ii.  784 

Mullaghmore,  co.  Sligo,  L  414 

Mullaghmore,  co.  Tyrone,  L  lffl 

Mullaghmore,  co.  Westmeatb,  L  309 

Mullaghmore,  Queen's  co.,  iii.  117 

Mullaghnacross,  iii.  835 

Mullaghnee,  L  465 

Mullaghnoe,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  744,  745 

Mullahack,  L  209 

Mullahead,  L  209 

Mullaherd.  ii.  826 

Mullahinch,  L  11 

Mullabone,  L  101 

Mullaly  (milium),  iii.  404 

Mullan,  co.  Monaghan,  iii.  424 

Mullanadarragh,  L  Xi5 

Mullan agorm an,  iii.  376 

Mullanabona,  iii.  271 

Mullaiiaraosty,  L  210 

Mullanary,  ii.  784 

Mullarideggan,  iii.  40 

Mullan-Point,  iii.  lo 

Mullantain,  ii.  27 

Mullantine,  iii.  110 

Mullard,  ii.  825 

Mullartown,  ii.  420 
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MullavUly,  ii.  516 
Mullavorna,  iii.  232 
Mullen,  iii.  853 
Mullenan,  iii.  329,  331 
Mulligans,  iii.  211 
Mullin,  iii.  848 
Mullinabro,  ii.  155 
Mullinadarra,  L  336 
Mullinahob,  iii.  142 
Mullinahone,  L  299 
Mullinahorna,  iii.  151 
Mullinakill,  iii.  341 
Mullinam,  iii.  142 
MullinargiU,  iii.  59 
Mullinastill,  iii.  135 
Mullingar,  iii.  195 
Mullins,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  217 
Mullin*  (Family  of),  ii.  377 
Mullitu  (St.),  iii.  185 
Mullin's  Tide-End  (St.),  L  276 
Mullintine,  iii.  79 
Mullock  (Rev.  Dr\  L  245 
Mtilloghhoy,  ii.  329 
Mulloghdearg,  L  549 
Mull vash,  L  354 
Mullyfarry,  L  121 
Mullymesker,  L  412 
Mullyodan,  L  4lH 
Mullys,  ii.  733 
Mulnagore,  iii.  28 
Mulnanern,  L  107 
Mulnenavra,  L  34 
Mulrankin,  iii.  542 
Mulrath,  iii.  260 
Mulroe,  L  37» 
Mulroog.  ii.  879 
Multo  (Sir  Thomas),  iii.  48 
Mulso's  Court,  iii.  48 
Multeen,  L  461 
Multifarnham,  ii.  829 
Multoea  (St.),  ii.  607 
M.il  vohill,  ii.  483 
Mumaddy,  iii.  325 
Mun,  iii.  198 
Munacrea,  ii.  414 
Mung,  iii.  347 
Munhin  Rivulet,  L  340 
Muniota,  ii.  591 
Munie  (St.),  ii.  22Q 
Munno  (St.),  iii.  302,  533 
Munny,  iii.  230 
Munroe  (Col.),  ii.  275 
Munroe  (General),  ii.  159 
Munroe  (Henry),  iii.  199 
Munsballscourt,  ii.  429 
Munsterlin,  ii.  18 
Muntcreolin,  L  40(> 
Munterconnaught,  iii.  47 
Muntereolus,  iii.  338 
Munterkenny,  L  28 
Muragb,  iii.  582 
Muran  (St.),  ii.  193 
Murdering-Glen,  ii.  64 
Murder-Slay,  ii.  275 
Murtdach  (St.),  ii.  448 
Murglash,  iii.  63 

Murkertach,  Kinp  of  Mu niter,  iii.  368. 
Murlougb,  co.  Donegal,  L  4A& 
Murlough,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  229 
Mur  Ollamhain,  iii.  313 
Murphy  (John),  iii.  535 
Murphy  (Michael),  L  22. 
Murphystown,  iii.  422 
Murragh,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  41L  519 
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Murray  (Adam),  Esq  ,  ii.  G82 
Murray  (John),  ii.  :VJ 
Murray  (Sir  Walter),  L  104 
Murray'*  Bridge,  iii.  296 
Murree,  iii.  61 
Murren,  iii.  321 
Murriet  (  The),  L  301 
Murroe,  ii.  637 

Murrough,  co.  Galway,  ii.  235. 

Murrough,  Prince  of  Aileack,  ii.  tkil 

Murroughe  {The),  L  Ml 

Murrow,  L  348 

Murrow-Boher,  L  348 

Murtogh,  King  of  North  Muntter,  iii.  176 

Jfuriis  (SO,  ii.  LQ3 

Muscraige-Thire,  iii.  367 

Music  Hall,  ii.  615 

Muskerry,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  .'i'l.j 

Mutkerry  (King  of),  L  348 

Muskerry  (Lord),  il.  644.  015:  in.  181 

Muskerrybeg,  L  433 

Muskerry-Millane,  ii.  341 

Muskerrymore,  L  433 

Mussunden,  ii.  5'J 

Mutton  Island,  bar.  of  Ballinabincb,  ii.  821 

Mutton  Island,  co.  Cork,  iii.  152 

Mutton  Rivulet,  iii.  fil 

Mylerspart,  iii.  18ft 

Mylerttown,  ii.  Ill 

Mylet  (Alderman),  iii.  403 

Myroe,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  36^  155 

Myros,  iii.  2Ail 

Myrtlehill,  ii.  648 
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Naasteagban,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  149 
IS'aasteigban,  co.  Kildare,  L  311i 
Nabellery,  ii.  685 
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Nablahy,  co.  Roscommon,  L  467 ;  ii.  547 

Nablaneybane,  L  41 G 

Nabo,  ii.  732 

Naboll  (Lough),  L  432 

Nabrackbaddy,  iii.  413 

Nacarriga,  ii.  780 

Nachore,  il.  203. 

Nacliggan,  L  416 

Nacorra,  ii.  746 

Nacorrallea,  ii.  745 

Nacreagbt,  ii.  765 

Nacroaghy,  ii.  322 

Nacung,  iii.  413. 

Nadanuiller,  ii.  219 

Nad-Fion,  il.  345 

Nadregeel,  ii.  710 

Nafooey,  iii.  182 

JN at "Mm irony,  iii.  325 

Nagarnaman,  ii.  784 

Nagasser,  ii.  821 

Nageage,  iii.  323 

Nageltia,  ii.  745 

Naglack,  ii.  784 

Naglagaglary.  iii.  325 

IS' a  glare,  ii.  575 

Nagle  (Family  of),  iii.  519 

Nayle  (Mr.  Richard),  ii.  731 

Nagle  (Sir  Richard),  L  33L  514 

Nagnata,  L  03;  iii.  205 

Nagnatet,  iii.  265 

Nagraigue,  ii.  821 

Nag's  Head,  ii.  3QQ 

Noguroge,  ii.  745 


Nahaltora,  ii.  745 
Nabariagh,  ii.  10 
Naheery,  co.  Tyrone,  L  410 
N&heery,  co.  Mona«han,  ii.  784 
Nahillia,  iii.  52 

Nahinch  (Lough),  L  142;  iii.  231,  36U 

NaiU  (St.),  L  I 

Naircamh,  L  10 

NaUhfraigh  (St.),  ii.  461 

Nakey,  iii.  421 

Nakill,  ii.  745 

Nakiiiroe,  iii.  343 

Nalarsagb.  ii.  818 

Nallaghan,  ii.  745 

Nalughraman,  ii.  322 

Namacbree,  ii.  784 

Namanawaun,  ii.  821 

Namansheefroge,  iii.  413 

Namarrig,  iii.  325 

Nambracka,  iii.  52 

Nambraddan,  ii.  250,  765 

Namealtog,  ii.  765 

Naininna,  ii.  507 

Raminnoo,  ii.  732 

Namogue,  ii.  745 

Naneagb,  co.  Meath,  ii.  756,  617 

Nangle  (Family  of),  L  Ul 

Nangle  (Richard),  iii.  8 

Nanglet  (The),  il.  752 

Nanogue,  ii.  510 

Nanogue  (Lough),  iii.  221 

Nan  tenant,  iii.  131 

Nantinan,  iii.  132 

Nanuarragh,  iii.  325 

Nappagh,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  85 

Nappagb,  co.  Armagh,  L  78 

Naptown,  ii.  300 

Narin,  ii.  273 

Narraghmore,  L  103;  ii.  5 

Narrowlane,  iii.  2~3 

Narrows  (The),  L  514 

Nash,  iii.  530 

Naskeagh,  iii.  323 

Nasmuttan,  iii.  823 

Nasoodery,  ii.  821 

Nasoodery  (West),  ii.  821 

Nasoogan,  iii.  323 

Nasoun,  ii.  821 

Nu>pheenagh,  L  350 

Nassau  I  Count),  L  275 

Nassau  Hall,  L  440 

Nassau  Lodge,  ii.  384 

Natalie  (St!),  L  li  ii.  320 

Nathy  (St.),  L  9 

Natovev,  L  432i  ii.  765 

Natragb,  iii.  323 

Naul  Park,  L  424 

Navannagh,  ii.  745 

Navar,  ii.  713 

Navel  of  the  Sea,  iii.  24 

Naverad,  L  410 

Naweelaun,  ii.  821 

Nearty  (Lough),  L  246;  iii.  323 

Necarn,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  16,  327 

Nectan,  L  419 

Neddeen,  ii.  345 

Neddyach,  L  34 

Ned-oflhe-HilU,  ii.  41 

Ned's  Top,  ii.  665 

Needham  (General),  iii.  537 

Needhams,  ii.  821 

Needles,  ii.  305 

Needle's  Eye,  iii.  238 

Nehemiah  of  Kildare,  ii.  403 

Nehom,  ii.  42ft 
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Ntill,  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  ii.  3J3 

Neilstown,  ii.  531 

Neir,  Hi.  501 

Nelson's  Out,  iii.  287 

Nam  (St.),  ii.  323 

Nenirid  (St.),  ii.  ixAIi 

Nephinbeg,  L  289_i  M.  3*0 

Neptune  Lodge.  L  4£Ll 

Nermon,  iii.  107 

Actum*  (S/.),  ii.  222 

Nestan,  ii.  Ma 

Aetata  (.SO,  ii.  327 

Nethertown,  L  31B 

NetterviUe  (Archbishop),  ii.  763 

NetterviUe  (Famify  of),  L  48 

NetterviUe  (Sir  Formal  De),  ii.  63 

NetUrville  (Lucas  De),  ii.  68 

NetterviUe  (Nicholas),  ii.  & 

Neuilly,  ii.  635 

JVevifle  (Mr.),  iii.  541 

Nevinstown,  ii.  28 

Nevitt,  ii.  7JJ 

Nevoracense  Monasterium,  iii.  25 
Newabbey,  ii.  U»7 
New- Hank,  iii.  511 

Newbawn,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  185;  ii.  211 
Newberry,  co.  Kildare,  L  317.  255 
Newberry,  co.  Cork,  ii.  729 
Newbliss,  co.  Monaghan,  L  440:  ii.  438 
Newborougb,  co.  Galway,  ii.  Slid 
Newbridge,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  374 
Newbridge,  co.  Kildare,  L  4iE2;  ii.  24^  iii.  3 
Newbridge,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  22 
Newbridge,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  515 
Newbridge,  co.  Galway,  ii.  621 
New-Brighton,  iii.  135 
Newbrook,  ii.  545 
Newburn,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  536 
Newbury,  co.  Cork,  ii.  .^IH 
Newcastle,  dio.  of  Tuam,  iii.  400 
Newcastle,  co.  Dublin,  L  887 
Newcastle,  union  of  Clogbeen,  L  416;  iii. 
264. 

Newcastle,  bar.  of  Fartullagb,  co.  West- 

meatb,  L  441 
Newcastle,  north-west  of  co.  Meath,  L 

116;  iii.  41 
Newcastle,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  182 
Newcastle,  co.  Longford,  ii.  220;  iii.  232 
Newcastle,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  429 
Newcastle,  bar.  of  Demifore,  co.  West- 

meath,  ii.  620 
Newcastle,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  762 
Newcastle,  bar.  of  Kilconnel,  ii.  796 
Newcastle,  bar.  of  Skreen,  ii.  819 
Newcastle,  bar.  of  Gal  way,  iii.  107 
Newcastle,  bar.  of  Lower  Moyfenragb,  iii. 
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Newcastle,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  127 
Newcastle,  on  Royal  Canal,  iii.  195 
Newcastle,  bar.  of  Lower  Slane,  iii.  245 
Newcastle,  00.  Down,  iii.  247 
Newcastle,  bar.  of  West  Iffa  and  Offa,  iii. 
412 

Newcastle,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  492 

Newcastle  Lough,  ii.  756 

Ne  wee* town,  L  529 

Newchapel,  union  of  Clonmel,  L  457  • 

Newchapel,  dio.  of  Ossory,  iii.  59 

Newcombe  (William),  iii.  58 

New  Comber,  L  482 

Netccome  (William),  iii.  500 

Newcomen  (Family  of),  L  229 
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Newenham,  ii.  49 


Newer  Rivulet,  L  539 
Newfarm,  L  3U2 
Newfield,  co.  Mayo,  L  289 
Newforjst,  co.  Galway,  ii.  442i  iii.  23 
Newforest,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  29 
Newforest,  co.  Limerick,  L  25 
Newforge,  ii.  72 1 
New-Fort,  L  361 
New-Garden,  co.  Galway,  L  231 
New-Garden,  co.  Carlow,  iii.  66 
Newgate  Bastion,  ii.  673 
New-Grange,  ii.  795 
New-Ground,  iii.  531 
New-Grove,  bar.  of  Ikerrin,  iii.  138 
New-Grove,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  153 
New-Grove,  bar.  of  Eliogurty,  L  189 
New-Grove,  co.  Down,  L  234;  ii.  81 
New-Grove,  bar.  of  Lower  Ormond,  ii.  48 
New-Grove,  co.  Clare,  L  440 
New-Grove,  co.  Cavan,  L  502 
New-Grove,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  89 
New-Grove,  co.  Mcatb,  ii.  342^  540 
New-Grove,  co.  Monaghan,  iii.  320 
New-Grove,  co.  Galway,  ii.  530 
New-Haggard,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  71 1 
New- Haggard,  co.  Meath,  iii.  289 
New-Hull,  co.  Clare,  ii.  483;  iii.  102 
New-Hall,  co.  Galway,  u.  541 
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Racecourse,  co.  Fermanagh,  iii.  3% 

Racecourse,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  332 

Racecourse  Common,  ii.  711 

Rachery,  iii.  134 

Rachlin,  iii.  134. 

Rachtion,  L  432 

Racket-Hall,  L  431 

Raclinda,  iii.  134 

Raconnell,  iii.  320 

Racool,  ii.  387 

Radclifl*  (Sir  Henry),  ii.  782 
Radcltffe  (Thomas),  iii.  271 
Radeerpark,  iii.  14 
Rademan,  ii.  517 
Raferagb,  L  330 
Rafinny,  ii.  784 

Raford,  co.  Oalway,  ii.  286,  547,  697 

Rafwee,  ii.  465 

Ragarogue,  ii.  210 

Ragged  (Patrick),  iii.  56 

Raggot's  Land,  iii.  230 

Ragheries  (Two),  iii.  287 

Ragherin,  iii.  134 

Ragorey,  iii.  330 

Raha,  iii.  116 

Rahahy,  L  107 

Rahaldron,  ii.  28 

Rahalton,  ii.  183 

Rahan,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  404 

Rah  an,  co.  Cork,  ii.  730 

Rahan,  King's  co.,  iii.  410 

Rahana,  L  320 

Rahanmore,  L  376 

Rahans,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  3Jj  718.  784 
Rah  an  s,  co.  Mayo,  L  351 
Rahans,  co.  Mcatb,  ii.  756 
Rahara,  co.  Roscommon,  L  'J>±;  ii.  397 
Rahard,  iii.  lfifl 
Raharney,  ii.  829 
Rahasanc,  ii.  418 
Rahealty,  iii.  332 
Raheen,  co.  Clare,  iii.  375 
Rabeen,  dio.  of  Ferns,  ii.  21 1 
Rahcen,  bar.  of  Longford,  co.  Galway,  ii. 
5,  528 

Raheen,  bar.  of  Kiltartan,  ii.  34J 

Raheen,  King's  co.,  L  174 

Raheen,  co.  Cork,  iii.  340 

Raheen,  co.  Kildare,  L  321 

Raheen,  Queen's  co.,  L  421 

Rahcen,  bar.  of  East  Ufa  and  Oflfa,  co.  Tip. 

perary,  L  434 
Raheen,  Queen's  co.,  L  6 
Raheen,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  173 
Raheen,  bar.  of  Eliogurty,  ii.  301 
Raheen,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  428 
Raheenagusvane,  ii.  216 
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Rahcendoran,  L  4GL> 
Raheenduff,  ii.  'Mi 
Raheenglass,  ii.  04 
Raheengraney,  ii.  812 
Raheenmore,  ii.  754 
Rahecns,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  .'128 
Rahcnny,  ii.  71 1 
Rahenatown,  iii.  123 
Rabin,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  405 
Rahine,  dio.  of  Limerick,  ii.  643 
Raholpe,  L  164:  ii.  £L  iii.  2L>4 
Rahona,  ii.  813 
Rahood,  L  376 
Rahoon,  ii.  237 
Rahora,  ii.  I7j> 
Rahue,  ii.  755 
Rahugb,  iii.  416 
Raiba,  iii.  14K 
Raigh,  co.  Gal  way.  iii.  182 
Raigh,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  ii 
Rainey- Island,  iii.  287 
Rakeeragh,  ii.  789 
Rakenny,  ii.  9J 
Rake-Street,  ii.  750 
H alanine,  L  403 
Raleigh,  ii.  524 
Raleigh  (Carew),  iii.  57J) 
Raleigh  {Sir  Walter),  L  13,  37L  4ZL  5_13j 
ii.  &  378,  782,  840:  iii.  150.  gfl,  578 
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Ralisk,  ii.  505. 
Rallakaystown,  ii.  71 1 
Rallee,  iii.  204 
Raloghan,  iii.  245. 
Raloo,  ii.  503 
Ralph  (Bishop),  ii.  4(10 
Ralpbsdale,  ii.  83,  303 
Ram  (Bishop),  ii.  >2H\  27J 
Ram  (Colonei),  iii.  LLU 
Ram  (Dr.),  hi.  110 
Ramatrit,  L  K'7 
Ramclton,  ii.  770 
Ramoan,  L  150 
Ramore,  ii.  lis 
Rain  park,  L  181 
Rampart,  L  :W 
Rampartii  (The),  iii.  4!M1 
Ramperce,  iii.  564 
Ram- Point,  L  515 

Ramsfort,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  276,  442,  812 

Ramsgrcen,  ii.  476 

Ranararcet,  iii.  '<-'-r» 

Ranagban,  ii.  U9_ 

Ranee  (Macnamarae  of),  iii.  103 

RandaNtuwri,  L  4j 

Randolph  (Capt.),  ii.  67J 

Randolph  (Edward),  ii.  <J8l 

Randon,  iii.  167 

Knnelagh  (Jones  Lord),  L  lUQ 

Ran  son,  L  1"4 

Ran ta van,  ii.  825 

Ranting-Wheel,  L  121 ;  iii.  287. 

Ranure,  ii.  210 

Rapel,  iii.  211 

Rapemills,  iii.,  148 

Rapheston,  King's  co.,  L  114;  ii.  806 

Rapboe,  bar.  of  Innisbowen,  ii.  810 

Raphoe,  bar.  of  Rapboe,  iii.  200 

Rapla,  ii.  532 

Rappa,  L  542 

Rarogan,  ii.  100 

Rash,  co.  Limerick,  L  lALi 

Raah,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  804 

Rashee,  L  45 

Ra^hcen,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  745 
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Ratass,  iii.  305 

Rath,  bar.  of  Lower  Slane,  iii.  40,  245 

Rath,  co.  Louth,  iii.  344 

Rath,  co.  Wicklow,  it.  652;  iii.  230 
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Rath,  co.  Clare,  ii.  187,  452 

Rath,  co.  Cork,  L  47JL;  iii.  159 

Rathaller,  ii.  324 
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Rathangan,  ii.  171 

Rathaodlea,  iii.  510 

Rat  hard,  ii.  420 

Ratharnan,  iii.  3 

Rathasbuck,  iii.  117 

Rathaspeck.  co.  Wexford,  iii.  54i  541 

Ratbattin,  ii.  301 

Rathhane,  ii.  819 
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Rathbeath,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  420,  4^8 
Rathbeg,  L  231 
Ratbborney,  ii.  187 
Rathboth,  iii.  113 
Rathbrack,  co.  Meath,  ii.  137 
Rathbrack,  co.  Westroeath,  ii.  832 
Rathbragban,  L  300 
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Rathbrist,  ii.  704 

Rathcarn,  L  01 

Rathcarren,  L  1 44 

Rathcarrick,  ii.  4112 

Rathcastle,  iii.  122 

Rathcavan,  ii.  452 

Ratbclareen,  L  213 

Rathclarish,  ii.  521 

Rathcline,  ii.  680 

Rathdoghrin,  iii.  301 

Rathcoffev,  iii.  148 

Rathcoile,  ii.  543 

Rathcolp,  ii.  752 

Rathconnell,  ii.  829 

Rathconrath,  ii.  829 

Ratbcoole,  co.  Dublin,  L  387 

Rathcooney,  L  520 

Ratbcor,  co.  Louth,  ii.  142 
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Rathcormack,  co.  Cork,  ii.  208 

Rathcormick,  CO.  Sligo,  ii.  82 

Rathcormick,  co.  Meath,  ii. 

Rathcroghan,  iii.  lA'J 

Rathcrogue,  iii.  HQ 

Rathcrony,  ii.  179 

Raihdangan,  L  906 

Rathdowney,  iii.  17JI 

Kathdrisboge,  iii.  518 

Rathdruin,  iii.  127 

Ratheachor.  iii.  314 

Rathedha,  iii.  618 

Ratheenmore,  iii.  328 

Rathely.Orace,  iii.  410 

Rathendrick,  ii.  005 

Rathene,  ii.  412 

Rathenin,  iii.  U2,  510 

Ratbescar,  ii.  8U2 

Rathfisrne,  ii.  488 

Rathfarnham,  ii.  129 

Rathfeigb,  ii.  hi4 

Rathfcston,  iii.  410 
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Rathfetlon,  ii.  251 

Rat hf ran,  ii.  44ii 

Rathfriland,  iii.  26 

Rathgail,  co.  Down,  L  214,  529 

Rathgar,  iii.  128 

Rathglass,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  453 

Rathglass,  co.  Carlo w,  iii.  419 

Rathgormaek,  L  457 

Rathgrainne,  iii.  .'114 

Rathgreedan,  L  319 

Rathin,  L  129 

Rathingle,  iii.  296 

Rathinure,  ii.  379 

Rathiarney,  iii.  135 

Rathkeeran,  iii.  499 

Rathkellet,  L  181 

Ratb-Keltair-Mic-Duach,  ii.  02 

Rathkenny,  CO.  Cavan,  L  £02  ;  ii.  474 

Ratbkenny,  co.  Meatb,  iii.  fi 

Rathkerry,  ii.  74 

Rathlackan,  ii.  585 

Rathlaheen,  iii.  375 

Rathlaheen. Cottage,  iii.  375 

Rathlaogaire,  iii.  314 

Rathleague,  ii.  .'379,  737 

Rathlcaay,  ii.  J2 

Rathlee,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  170;  Iii.  259 

Rathlin,  L  159;  ii.  820"^ 

Rathliney,  iii.  371 

Rathlion,  ii.  551 

Rathluby,  iii.  1122 

Rathlumper,  ii.  192 

Ruth  man  1 1  a,  iii.  108 

Rathmanoo,  ii.  819 

Ratbmhath,  ii.  4M 

Rathmichael,  iii.  124 

Rathmines,  ii.  129 

Rathmolyon,  Hi.  391 

Rathmoney,  ii.  711 

Ruth  more,  co.  Kerry,  L  22 J ;  ii.  392 

Rath  more,  CO.  Meath,  ii.  243 

Rathmore,  King's  co.,  ii.  377 

Ratbmore,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  2 

Rathmore,  co.  Antrim,  iii.  128 

Rathmore,  co.  Cork,  iii.  409 

Rathmoylan,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  49L  499 
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Ratbmoyle,  King's  co.,  iii.  149 

Rathmullen,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  770 

Rathnagree,  iii.  119 

Rathnaleen,  ii.  648 

Rat  finally,  ii.  284 

Rathnaseanadh,  iii.  314 

Rathnasbanrath,  iii.  335 

Rathnaveoge,  iii.  170 

Rathneeston,  iii.  73 

Rat  ho  wen,  ii.  284 

Rath patrick,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  1 7-5  ;  iii. 

499.  502 
Rath  peak,  ii.  799 
Rathrea,  co.  Longford,  ii.  415 
Rathriogh,  iii.  214 
Rat h rob m ,  ii.  44B 

Rathroe,  co.  Kayo,  ii.  412;  iii.  122 
Rathroeen,  ii.  745 
Rathronan,  co.  Tipperary,  L  454 
Rathronan,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  1_7_ 
Rathsallagh,  ii.  156 
Rathskeagh,  ii.  455 
Ratbsnagaddon,  iii.  I£4  • 
Rathstephen,  ii.  819 
Rathtoy,  iii.  143 
Rath  villa,  L  272 
Rathvilly,  L  200 
Kathvinden,  iii.  610 


Rath vinden- Lodge,  iii.  519 
Rathyark,  ii.  831 
Ratoath,  ii.  164 
Ratra,  iii.  353 
Rattany,  L  179 
Rattin,  iii.  518 
Rattoo,  ii.  662 

Raven- Point,  ii.  734 ;  iii.  523 
Raven- Rock,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  368 
Ravensdale,  co.  Louth,  ii.  143.  218.  701 
Ravensdale,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  592 
Raven's-Rock,  co.  Cork,  L  329 ;  ii'  313 
Raven's- Rock,  co.  Limerick,  L  295 

Ravens  well.  L  277 

Ravenswood,  co.  Carlow,  L  225 

Ravouldron,  L  48 

Ravdon  (Sir  Gtorqe),  L  130 

Rawdon  (Sir  John),  ii.  782 

Rawdon-Foot,  L  1M 

Rawlinstow-n,  iii.  227 

Raws,  ii.  27. 

Raumo*  (John),  ii.  503 

Raicson  (Sir  John),  L  464;  iii.  7_3 

Raymond,  ii.  140 

Raymond  La  Oro$,  L  328,  513,  530;  ii.  181 

429,  029  ;  iii.  368,  K*L  417,  502,  545 
Read  (Robert),  iii.  50Q 
Reading  (Sir  Robert),  L  558 
Reaghstown,  iii.  7J1 
Reanagappa,  L  4<>9 
Reanapuble,  L  200 
Reaping- Hook,  ii.  713 
Rearahenagh,  L  294 
Rear rm ore,  ii.  806 
Rcaskmore,  ii.  762 
Reastown,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  3il9 
Reastown,  co.  Louth,  L  290 
Reay  Feneiblet,  iii.  212 
Recant,  iii.  134 
Reckfield,  ii.  500 
Recorder's  Quay,  ii.  236 
Recrain,  iii.  124 
Redbay,  L  159 
Redbog,  ii.  137 
Red-branch  Knight*,  iii.  2 
Redbroe,  L  121 

Redcastle,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  321,  810 

Redchair,  ii.  412 

Red-City,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  212 

Red-Cliff,  L  515 

Redcroaa,  iii.  502 

Reddesford  (Walter  De),  L  278 

Reddin's  Quay,  iii.  200 

Redemon,  L  547 

Redesdale,  iii.  278 

Redneld,  iii.  44 

Redgap,  L  433 

Redgate,  ii.  778 

Red-Hall,  iii.  324 

Red- Hills,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  395;  iii.  422 

Red- Hills,  co.  Cavan,  L  34,  385 

Redhouse,  iii.  524 

Red- Island,  co.  Cork,  a.  347 

Red-  Island,  co.  Mayo,  ii .  739 ;  iii.  234 

Red- Island,  co.  Westraeath,  iii.  40,  145 

Red-Island,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  229 

Red- Island,  co.  Clare,  ii.  3  Hi 

Red-Lion,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  897 

Redmond's- Hall,  ii.  664 

Redmoostovm,  co.  Westmeatb,  i.  293 

Redmonstown,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  417 

Redmont,  L  183 

Redmount,  co.  Galway,  L  442 

Redmountain,  ii.  756 

Red- Point,  iii.  508 
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Red-Trout-Lake,  ii.  157 
ReeUn,  ii.  542 
Reenvella,  iii.  220 
/fcetw  (Thomas),  656 
/toves  (Sir  William),  iii.  5H 
Wcyon  (Maurice),  L  212,  210 
Regcens,  ii.  711 
Regia,  ii.  till 
Reginald  (Daniel),  L  472 
Reginald  (King),  iii.  503 
Reginald  the  Dane,  iii.  490 
Reginald's  Tower,  iii.  499 
Regies,  u.  711 
Regnaeia  (St.),  iii.  L48 
Reuk,  iii.  4DU 

Relagh,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  iii 
Kelagh,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  539 
Relaghy,  L  191 
Relickstown,  ii.  400 
Religna  Riagh,  iii.  149 
Remakin,  iii.  345 
Roman's  Island,  iii.  40 
Remonan,  L  Hi 
Renoghmore,  ii.  iiiv 
Renard.  iii.  141 
Renny,  co.  Cork,  ii.  391 
Renny,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  019 
Renville,  iii.  54 

Renvyle,  co.  Oalway,  L  414  ;  ii.  599 
Reoch  (Wat),  L  88 
Retreat,  King's  co.,  L  174 
Retreat,  co.  Cavan,  L  %ri 
Retreat,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  286 
Retreat,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  356 
Reve  (Thomas  Le),  iii.  590 
Revenue-Hill,  ii.  318 
Review  Fields,  iii.  HQ 
Reynell  Family,  L  129;  iii.  511* 
Reynella,  iii.  121 

Reynolds  (Col.),  L  360;  ii.  138.  295,  583 

506:  iii.  171.  420 
Reynold's  Tower,  iii.  4 IX) 
Reynoldstown,  iii.  6 
Rhefeart.  ii.  26d 
Rhine,  ii.  452 
Rbobogdium,  ii.  193 
Rhode,  ii.  4M 
Rhone- Hill,  ii.  494.  BU 
Rhyndville,  iii.  Lia 
Rhynfield,  ii.  H8 
Rbynn,  L  435 
Riadalean,  iii.  134 
Riasc-Cre,  iii.  1H  ■ 
Rice  (Edmund),  iii.  494 
Rice  iFamily  of  ),  ii.  629 
Rice  (James),  iii.  491 
Ricehill,  ii.  515 
Richard  of  Waterford,  iii.  5QQ 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  ii.  (14 1 
Richard  II.,  iii.  504 
Richardson  (Family  of),  ii.  671 
Richfield,  co.  Wexford,  L  120j  ii.  444 
Richhill,  co.  Armagh,  L  81 ;  ii.  510 
RichhUL  co.  Limenck,  ii.  522 
Richmond,  co.  Longford,  iii.  321 
Richmond,  co.  Limerick,  L  540:  iii.  70 
Richmond,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  h3 
Richmond,  co.  Down,  ii.  299 
Richmond,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  '.VM 
Richmond,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  499 
Richmond,  co.  Clare,  ii.  525 
Richmond,  co.  Oalway,  ii.  618 
Richmond,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  798 
Richmond  Fort,  ii.  09 
Richmond  Le  Orot,  ii.  782 


Richmount,  L  213 
Richview,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  310 
Huh  view,  co.  Wicklow,  L  277 
Richview,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  430 
Ririna,  iii.  134 
Ricketstown,  ii.  552 
Ricnea,  iii.  134 
Riddel  (Family  of),  ii.  51 
Riddesdale,  iii.  278 

Riddlesford  (Walter  De),  L  359;  ii.  285 
Riddlestown,  ii.  iii 
Ridge,  ii.  GUI 

Ridge  (Rev.  John),  iii.  456 

Ridge  (South),  iii.  554 

Ridge  (The),  iii.  541 

Ridge- Island,  ii.  71 'J 

Ridgemouirt,  L  155 

Ridgeway  (Ladv  Frances),  ii.  604 

Ridgeway  (Sir  Thomas),  ii.  OM 

Ridgeways  (The),  L  384i  ii.  ££4 

Riduna,  iii.  IM 

Riffey,  iii.  L91L  289 

Righban,  iii.  148 

Rig- bland,  ii.  739 

Rilean,  ii.  223 

Rinana,  iii.  220 

Rinanny,  iii.  145 

Rinard,  ii.  364 

Rinchilky,  iii.  220 

Rincreagh,  ii.  374 

Rincrew-Castle,  iii.  329 

Rincrew-Cottage,  iii.  329 

Rindisart,  L  176 

Rindonegan,  L  220 

Rinevella,  ii.  360 

Ring,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  202 

Ring,  bar.  of  Ibane,  co.  Cork,  L  422 

Ring,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  150 

Ring,  bar.  of  lmokilly,  ii.  495 

Ringabella,  iii.  381 

Ringduflerin,  ii.  492 

Ringfad,  ii.  486 

Ringhaddy,  ii.  493  • 

Ringlass,  iii.  400 

Ringrash,  ii.  714 

Ringreney,  ii.  255 

Ringsend,  L  477 

Ring- Tower,  iii.  499 

RingvUle,  ii.  370 

Ringwood,  iii.  194 

Rinkapean,  iii.  3I>9 

Rinn,  ii.  781 

Rinn  (Lough),  ii.  780 

Rinn,  (The),  ii.  684 

Rinnadoolish,  iii.  259 

Rinnadrolan,  ii.  259 

Rinnamona,  ii.  525 

Rinnuagh,  iii.  408 

Rinroe,  ii.  525 

Rioch  (St.),  ii.  316 

Ripplagh,  iii.  558 

River  (The),  ii.  775 

Riverdale,  co.  Leitrim,  iii.  62 

Riverdale,  co.  Westmeath,  L  216 ;  ii.  4M 

Riverficld,  iii.  325 

River  park,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  373 

Riversdale,  co.  Limerick,  L  3,  25j  ii.  221 

Riversdale,  co.  Galway,  L  134;  ii.  455,  418 

Riversdale,  co.  Wicklow,  L  277 

Riversdale,  co.  Kerry,  L  341 ;  ii.  574 

Riversdale,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  10 

Riversdale,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  218 

Riversfield,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  334 

Riverstown,  co.  Meath,  iii.  312 

Riverstown,  co.  Sligo,  iii.  2tili 
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Riverstown,  co.  Cork,  L  165;  ii.  256 
Riverstown,  eo.  Clare,  L  403 
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Riverstown,  co.  Lei  trim,  L  435 
Riverstown,  CO.  Kildare,  ii.  295,  300 
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River  view,  bar.  of  Kil  tartan,  L  228 
Riverview,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  391 
Riverview,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  572 
Riverview,  eo.  Kilkenny,  ii.  736 ;  iii .  328 
Rivulet-House,  ii.  417 
Roadstown,  L  407 
Roaghan,  ii.  190 
Roan,  ii.  471 
Roaninnii,  ii.  32 
Roanmore,  iii.  488 
Roaring  Meg,  ii.  673 
Roaskey,  ii.  515 
Robagdii,  iii.  459 
Robeen,  L  145 
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Robert  of  Bedford,  ii.  058 
Robert  ofEmly,  ii.  Ml 
Robert  of  Ross,  iii.  158 
Robert  of  Waterford,  iii.  429 
Robert's  Hill,  hi.  230 
Robertstown,  co.  Meatb,  L  265.;  ii.  28 
Robertitown,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  509 
Robins  (Arthur),  Esq.,  L  513 
Robinson  (Archbishop),  L  79 
Robinson  (Dr.),  L  HQ 
Robinson  (Bishop  Richard),  ii.  210,  403 
Robin st own,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  189 
Robinstown,  co.  Westmeath,  L  321 
Robinstown,  co.  Meatb,  ii.  540 
Rob's  Wall,  iii.  85 
Rochdale,  ii.  701 
Roche  (Sir  Alexander),  iii.  540 
Roche  (David),  iii.  233 
Roche  (Alderman  Dominich),  iii.  315 
Roche  (Edward),  iii.  547 
Roche  (Family  of),  L  141,  280,  513,  541 ; 
ii.  200 

J?ocA«  (John),  L  430j  ii.  058 

Roche  (Lady),  L  377 

Roche  (Lord),  L  377 

Roche  (Philip),  iii.  470,  532 

Rochemount,  L  531 

Roches  (The),  iii.  6 

Roches'  Country,  ii.  206 

Roches'  Point,  l  532 

Roches'  Tower,  L  532 

Rochestown,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  879:  iii.  133 

Rochestown,  co.  Cork,  L  334 

Rochestown,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  14 

Rochestown  (East),  ii.  379 

Rochestown  (West),  ii.  371) 

Rochfords  (The),  iii.  480^  510 

Rochfort,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  178,  817 

Rochfort,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  549 

Rochfort  (Chief  Baron),  ii.  308 

Rochfort  (Family  of),  L  248,  420 

Rochfort  (Maurice),  ii.  641 

Rochfort  (Simon),  ii.  753;  iii.  34 

Rochrow,  ii.  322 

Rock,  dio.  of  .Meatb ,  it.  754 

Rock,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  13 

Rock,  dio.  of  Dublin,  ii.  101 

Rock,  co.  Tyrone,  L  496;  iii.  445 

Rock,  dio.  of  Down,  ii.  59 

Roch  (St.),  iii.  200 

Rockan,  if.  551 

RockbaUstine,  ii.  404 

Rock  barton,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  273;  iii.  423 


Rockbrook,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  020 

Rockbrook,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  822 

Rockby,  ii.  7Q0 

Rock-Close,  L  262 

Rockcorry,  ii.  110 

Rockdale,  ii.  U 

Rockett's  Castle,  L  436. 

Rockfarm,  L  508 

Rock  field,  co.  Monaghan,  L  405 

Rockfleld,  co.  Meatb,  iii.  40 

Rockfield,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  118 

Rockfield,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  105 

Rockfield,  co.  Longford,  iii.  233 

Rockfield,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  796 

Rockfield,  co.  Kildare,  L  394 

Rockfield,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  778;  iii.  551 

Rockfield,  co.  Limerick,  L  283 

Rockfield,  co.  Down,  ii.  145 

Rockfield,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  377 

Rockfield,  co.  Fermanagh,  iii.  390 

Rockfield,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  150 

Rockfield,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  480 

Rockfield,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  414 

Rockfleet,  ii.  752 

Rockford,  ii.  798 

Rockforest,  co.  Clare,  ii.  419 

Rockforest,  co.  Cork,  L  503;  iii.  105 

Rockforest,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  248. 

Rockhall,  ii.  418 

Rock  hill,  co.  Gal  way,  iii.  54 

Rockhill,  co.  Cork,  L  442,  413;  iii.  21 

Rock  hill,  co.  Donegal,  n.  597 

Rockhill,  co.  Antrim,  iii.  213 

Rockhole,  iii.  L21 

Rockhouse,  L  318 

Rockingham,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  381 

Rockingham,  co.  Roscommon,  L  273 

Rockingham,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  391 

Rock-Island,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  739 

Rock-Island,  co.  Cork,  L  540 

Rockland,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  740 

Rockland,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  820 

Rockland,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  391 

Rockland,  eo.  Mayo,  L  278 

Rockland,  co.  Louth,  L  390 

Rockland,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  422 

Rockland,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  512 

Rocklawn,  L  410 

Rockley,  ii.  220 

Rock- Lodge,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  H 

Rock- Lodge,  co.  Clare,  ii.  499,  651 

Rock-Lodge,  co.  Meath,  ii.  59i 

Rock- Lodge,  eo.  Gal  way,  iii.  107 

Rocklow,  iii.  122 

Rockmount,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  310 

Rock  mount,  CO.  Armagh,  ii.  339 

Rockmount,  co.  Down,  ii.  480 

Rock-of-the-Friars,  L  320 

Rockport,  ii.  300 

Rocks,  L  547 

Rockshire,  ii.  39 

Roc k spring,  ii.  367 

Rocks  town,  co.  Limerick,  L  295;  iii.  237 

Rockstown,  co.  Clare,  iii.  116 

Rocktown,  ii.  730 

Rock  vale,  co.  Clare,  ii.  419 

Rock  vale,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  510 

Rock  vale,  co.  Down,  iii.  207 

Rock  vale,  par.  of  Ne  wry,  iii.  25 

Rock  valley,  ii.  482 

Rockview,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  88 

Rockview,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  48 

Rockview,  co.  Waterford,  L  411 ;  iii.  488 

Rockview,  Queen's  co.,  iii.  45 

Rockview,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  550 
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Rock  view,  co.  Clare,  L  340 
liock view,  King's  co.,  iii.  23J 
Rockrille,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  422 
Rockrille,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  432 
Rockrille,  co.  Carta,  ii.  515 
Rockrille,  co.  Down,  ii.  511 
Rockwalbs,  ii.  789 

Rockwell,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  577 ;  iii.  300 

Rock  wood,  co.  Leitrim,  ii.  i'j'l 

Rockwood,  co.  Gal  way,  L  410 

Rock  wood,  on  the  Suck,  iii.  281 

Roddenstown,  L  387 

Rodeen,  co.  Roscommon,  L  112;  ii.  12ft 

Rodeen,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  2 111 

Roden,  ii.  48 

Rode*  {Earl  of),  L  125. 

Roderick,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  iii.  313 

Roe,  co.  Oalway,  iii.  52 

Roe,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  745 

Roe  {Thomas),  ii.  564 

Roebuck,  ii.  867 

Roebuck-Castle,  iii.  810 

Rod  nick -Grove,  iii.  310 

Roebuck-Hall,  iii.  310 

Roebuck-House,  iii.  310 

Roebuck-Park,  iii.  310 

Roebuck's  Wall,  iii.  85 

Roeillaun,  L  413 

Roepark,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  793;  iii.  308 

Roesborough,  iii.  3(>',t 

Roestown,  ii.  405 

Rogan  (Lough),  ii.  21 

Roganstown,  iii.  280 

Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery,  ii.  5G7 

Roger  of  Appleby,  iii.  56. 

Roger  of  Waterford,  iii.  500 

Roger  of  Wexford,  iii.  58 

Rogers  {Dr.),  ii.  729 

Rogerstown,  ii.  Ill 

Rohan,  L  433 

Rohill,  iii.  Ltl 

Rohir,  ii.  103 

Rokeby  {Lord),  L  7j8j  ii.  L4& 

Rokeby  {Sir  Thomas),  ii.  417 

Rokeby  {WiUiam),  ii.  745 

Rokeby-Hall,  co.  Louth,  L  322;  ii.  735 

Role* town,  ii.  107 

Rollricb,  iii.  22 

Roily  Island,  iii.  2SZ 

Ronan's  Island,  ii.  4.58 

Ronan's  Point,  L  515 

Ronan's  Well,  L  219 

Roo,  ii.  I  C5 

Roods  town,  iii.  275 

Rood  wood,  L  04 

Roogagh,  i.  265;  ii.  203 

Roogun,  ii.  382 

Rookborougb,  ii.  7IS 

Rookerr,  ifi.  03 

Rookfield,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  16 

Rookfield,  co.  Meath,  ii,  341 

Rook  field,  co.  Wettmeath,  L  316 

Rookfield,  co.  Caran,  ii.  474 

Rook-Island,  iii.  353 

Rooks,  L  418 

Rookville,  Llll 

Rookwood,  L  100 

Roonagh,  it  745 

Rooska,  ii.  623 

Rooskey,  co.  Mayo,  L  10G 

Rooskey,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  810 

Rooskey,  co.  Tyrone,  L  III 

Rooskey,  co.  Monagban,  ii.  790 

Rooskey,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  12j  iii.  308 

Rooskey- Point,  iii.  Ill 


Roper  {Family  of),  L  222 
Roreglass,  ii.  59 
Rosanna,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  44J 
Rosunna,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  30Si 
Rosark,  ii.  752 
Rosbeg,  ii.  135 
Rosbercon,  iii.  185,  502 
Rosberry,  ii.  803 
Rosbrine,  iii.  243 
Roscarbery,  iii.  240 
Roacomroe,  iii.  176 
Rosconnell,  L  131 
Roacor,  ii.  719:  iii.  438 
Roseagh,  ii.  A3 

Rosebank,  co.  Leitrim,  ii.  iLi 
Roseberry,  ii.  388 
Roseborough,  iii.  2 
Rose  brook,  L  IS 
Rosegarland,  L  116 

Roscgrecn,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  364.  416 

Rosehill,  co.  Galway,  L  22B 

Rosehill,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  430 

Rosehill,  co.  Clare,  ii.  545 

Roselawn,  ii.  444 

Rose- Lodge,  ii.  545 

Roscmount,  co.  Armagh,  iii.  311 

Rosemount,  co.  Westroeath,  ii.  303 

Rosemount,  bar.  of  Ardes,  ii.  200 

Rosemount,  bar.  of  Lower  Iveagh,  ii.  26 

Rosemount,  co.  Tipperary,  L  293 

Rosemount,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  81 

Rosemount,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  1K1 

Rosen,  ii.  6*3 

Rosenalbs,  ii.  806 

Rosencade,  ii.  496 

Rose  park,  co.  Down,  ii.  146 

Rose  park,  co.  Oalway,  L  22B 

Rosepark,  co.  Wexford,  L  32-i 

Rosetown,  L  401 

Rosetta,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  4M 

Rosetta,  co.  Down,  ii.  576 

Roseville,  co.  Carlow,  L  314 

Rose vi He,  co.  Caran,  ii.  515 

Roseville,  co.  Galway,  ii.  541 

Roseville,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  (o5j  iii.  3±ii 

Roseville,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  20 

Rosglass,  iii.  138 

Rosgore,  iii.  95 

Rosgrore,  iii.  340 

Rosharbour,  iii.  323 

Roskeen,  co.  Tipperary,  L  157 ;  ii.  812 

Roskeeragh,  iii.  239 

Roskeeragh  (North),  iii.  230 

Roskree,  iii.  177 

Roslair,  iii.  342 

Roslara,  iii.  Ml 

Roslee,  iii.  265 

Rosmead,  L  375 

R  os  iii  ire,  iii.  4W 

Rosmore,  iii.  A±l 

Roamurrevagh,  L  413 

Rosnara,  ii.  301 

Rosnaree,  ii.  676 

Ross,  bar.  of  Moycullen,  ii.  434 

Ross,  Queen's  co.,  L  467 

Ross,  co.  Antrim,  L  403 

Ross,  bar.  of  Ross,  co.  Galway,  L  1-L3 

Ross,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  48 

Ross,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  358 

Ross,  co.  Down,  ii.  374 

Ross,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  496 

Ross,  bar.  of  Clare,  ii.  442 

Ross,  bar.  of  Demifore,  co.  Meath,  ii.  444. 

Ross,  King's  co.,  ii.  7J2 

Ross,  co.  Clare,  iii.  44 
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Ron,  bar.  of  Skreen,  iii.  312 

Ross  (Lough),  co.  Fermanagh,  L  205 ;  ii. 

718 

Ross  (Lough),  co.  Loath,  ii.  701 

Rota  (Lough),  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  783 

Ross  (Old),  iii.  185 

Ross-Alethri,  iii.  158 

Rossalucha,  ii.  280 

Rossana,  co.  Wicklow,  L  89;  iii.  138. 

Rossbeg,  ii.  719 

Rossbegh,  ii.  350 

Rossbnck,  L  4.3H 

Rossburkie,  ii.  458 

Rossconnor,  ii.  til 

Rossdohan,  ii.  350 

Rossduff,  ii.  28Q 

Rom  (Earl  of),  i.  24G_i  ii.  lli 

Rosseliher,  iii.  Li4 

Rossena,  ii.  465 

Rossestown,  iii.  231 

Ros**wack,  ii.  441 

Rossglass,  ii.  55,  374 

Rossgoglan,  L  385 

Roashill,  co.  Mayo,  L  191 

Rosshill,  co.  Clare,  ii.  407 

Roashill,  co.  Gal  way,  Ui.  54 

Rossinver,  co.  Leitrim,  ii.  733 

Rossinver,  co.  Sligo,  iii.  269. 

Rosa- K  ugh,  L  202 

Rossleaven,  ii.  228 

Rohslee.  L  438,  440 

Ross-MacTreom,  iii.  533 

Rosnnanogue,  ii.  217 

Rossmore,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  78S 

Roasmore,  co.  Tipperary,  L  461 

Ross  more,  co.  Cork,  ii.  315 

Roasmore,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  400 

Rotsmore  (Lord),  ii.  103 

Rossmount,  ii.  405 

Roasmoylen,  L  503 ;  ii.  32 

Rossmuck,  co.  Oalway,  L  132_i  ii.  289,  454 

Rossnagallagh,  ii.  270 

Rossnaree,  ii.  15 

Rossole,  co.  Permanagh,  ii.  718;  iii.  HQ 

Roas-Traily,  iii.  182 

Rossturk,  L  413 

Ross- Villa,  L  253 

Rostellan,  L  470 

Rostock  {CaptJ,  ii.  LOO 

Rosvoe,  iii.  408 

R«t he  (David),  ii.  433 

Rothe  {Family  of),  H.  429 

Rouen,  ii.  633 

Rough  fort.  co.  Antrim,  L  42;  iii.  331 
Rough-Glen,  ii.  271 
Rough-Island,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  458 
Rough-Island,  co.  Down,  'iii.  287 
Round  (Lough),  L  410 
Roundfort,  ii.  381 
Round- Island,  co.  Down,  iii.  287 
Round-Island,  co.  Fermanagh,  iii.  323 
Roundstone,  L  414 

Round  wood,  Queen's  co.,  L  371;  iii.  15 
Round  wood,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  Li  ;  iii.  127 
Rover  Colliery,  L  67 
Rovin rally,  iii.  87. 
Rowan,  ii.  780 

Rowan  (A.  Hamilton),  ii.  403 
Rowans  (Big),  ii.  711 
Rowans  (Little),  ii.  7M 
Rower  (The),  &.  1BI 
Rowesmount,  ii.  61 
Rowlagh,  iii.  15 

Rowley  (Right  Hon.  Hercules  Longford),  iii. 


Rowley,  the  Mathematician,  iii.  57_ 
Rowley's  Hill.  ii.  336 
Row  null,  li.  12 

Roxborough,  co.  Louth,  ii.  817 
Roxborough,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  479 
Roxborough.  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  811 
Royal  Bastion,  ii.  073 
Ruodan  (St.),  L  126 ;  iii.  311 
Rimllacbd,  L  349 
Ruan,  ii.  152 
Ruana  Point,  L  339 
Ruann,  ii.  17'J 
Ruarybraddogh.  iii.  105 
Ruby-Hall,  ii.  443,  500 
Rue  (St.),  iii  200 
Ruddan,  co.  Longford,  ii.  817 
Ruddan  (Lough),  iii.  289 
Rue  Point,  iii.  134 

Rufllaun,  ii.  743 
Ruffaunavougheen,  ii.  821 
Rufus  (Hugh),  iii.  58 
Ruish.  iii.  101 
Rumold  (St.),  ii.  10G 
Runaolin,  iii.  134 
Runnemede,  iii.  SIR 
Rupella  (Richard  De),  L  SOT) 
Ruscar,  ii.  323 
Rusfad,  ii.  16 

Rush,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  259 
Rushall,  iii.  U.1! 
Rusheen,  co.  Cork,  L  15 
Ru  sheen,  co.  Mayo,  L  350 
Rusheen  (East),  iii.  182 
Rusheena,  ii.  321 
Rushen  (Lough),  L  216 
Rush-Hall,  Queen's  co.,  iii.  45,  40 
Rush-Hall,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  308 
Rush- Hill,  co.  Roscommon,  L  111 
Rush-Hill,  co.  Mayo,  L  350 
Rushmount,  ii.  551 
Rushport,  ii.  518 
Rushwee,  ii.  754;  iii.  246 
Rusk,  ii.  140 
Rusk-Bank,  iii.  524 

Ruskey,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  12 ;  iii.  308 

Russaun,  ii.  302 

Russborough,  L  287 

Russet  (Family  of),  ii.  57 

Russel  (Sir  William),  L  115 

Russel  (Lord  William),  iii.  225 

Russel  Rock,  ii.  725 

Rnsselstown,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  473 

Russelstown,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  194 

Russelstown,  co.  Wicklow,  L  287 

Russel's-Wood,  ii.  397 

Ruth  (St.),  L  112 

Ruthstown,  iii.  275 

Rutland,  King's  co.,  ii.  379 

Rutland,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  273 

Rutland  (Duke  of),  L  329 

Rutty  (Dr.),  L  Mi  ii.  729 

Ryan  (Luke),  iii.  190 

R\  am  town,  ii.  509 

Ryder  (Dr.  Henry),  ii.  437 

Ryder  (Dr.  John),  iii.  105 

Rye  (Col.),  L  309 

Rye  Aqueduct,  iii.  195 

Ryeconrt,  ii.  809 

Ryefield,  ii.  838 

Ryefield  (East),  iii.  549 

Ryefield  (West),  iii.  519. 

RyehiU,  ii.  795 

Ryevale,  ii.  615 

R'y land- Villa,  iii.  32 

Rynn,  iii.  178 
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Saballnm,  lii.  204 

Sabine-Cottage,  hi.  305 

Sabinefield,  U.  595 

Sacellus  227 

Sacred  Cave,  hi.  I4i> 

Sacred  Promontory,  L  320 

Sadleir's  Well,  iii.  3(19 

Sa<//«-  (Co/.),  L  302 

Safe-Harbour,  ii.  333 

Saggart,  L  387 

Safgar,  ii.  36ft 

Saint  field,  ii.  64!) 

Saint-Inland,  ii.  730 

Saint*"  Island,  L  311 ;  ii.  325 

Salagh  Braes,  L  100 

Salem,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  210 

Salem  (Walter  De),  iii.  404 

Salisbury  Lodge,  iii.  120 

Sallagh  (Lough),  co.  Leitrim,  L435j  ii.  780 

Sallagh  (Lough),  co.  Tyrone,  L  416a  iii.  343 

Salleen,  co.  Cork,  L  47_3 

Salleen,  co.  Kerry,  L  177 

Salleen,  co.  Mavo,  L  350 ;  ii.  745 

Sallin's  I,odge,  L  201 

Sallowglen.  ii.  525 

Sallow- Well,  L  324 

Sail) brook.  King's  co.,  ii.  208. 

Sail ybrook.  Queen's  co.,  iii.  45 

Sally-Cottage,  iii.  78 

Sally-Gap,  ii.  11 

Sally- Island,  iii.  85 

Sallymount,  co.  Gslway,  ii.  3J4 

Sallymount.  co.  Monaghon,  iii.  320 

Sallypark,  iii.  305 

Sally  view,  ii.  550 

Sallyville,  co.  Monaghan.  L  110 

Sallyville.  co.  Wexford,  ii.  324 

Salmon  (Bishop  Thomas),  ii.  210 

Salmon- House,  L  Lii! 

Salmon- Leap,  co.  Londonderry,  L  210 

Salmon- Leap,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  615 

8almon- Weir- River,  ii.  622 

Salt  (Lough),  bar.  of  Kilmacreiian,  ii.  500 

Salt  (Lough),  bar.  of  Boylagh,  iii.  325 

Salterbridge,  iL  655 

Sailers'  Company,  L  li!3 

Salterstown,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  671.  720 

Salterstown,  Ulster,  L  141 

Salt-Hill,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  320 

Salt-Hill,  co.  Down,  L  '232 

Salt-Hill,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  560,  796 

Salt- Hill,  co.  Galway,  u.  237_l  iii.  WI 

Salt- Hole,  iii.  324 

Salt- Island,  co.  Down,  iii.  103,  201 

Salville,  iii.  340 

Samall,  iii.  204 

Soman's  Day,  iii.  311 

Sambury,  ii.  481 

Samore,  ii.  72 

Samphire  Islands,  iii.  3yl 

Sampson  (Rev.  O.  V.),  L  1ft 

Sancroft,  ii.  404 

Sancto  Helena  (Alexander  De),  ii.  809 

Sand  (Lough),  iii.  413 

Sandbrook,  L  150 

Sand  Cave,  ii.  776 

Sandeel,  iii.  311 

Sanders,  iii.  244 

Sandfield,  co.  Clare,  ii.  463, 772 

Sandfield,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  412 

Sandford's  Court,  ii.  429;  iii.  122 

Sandhills,  L  558 


Sandholes,  L  4% 

Sandhurst,  ii.  772 

Sand-Island,  L  341 

Sandpit,  iii.  344 

Sand-Rock,  iii.  281 

Sandycove,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  560,  796 

Sandyford,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  107;  iii.  311,  122 

Sandy-Island,  ii.  364 

Sandyland,  L  170 

Sandymount,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  516 

Sandymount,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  44 

Sandymount,  co.  Galway,  iii.  107 

Sandymount,  co.  Tipperarv,  L  208. 

SandyviUe,  ii.  565 

Sandy  wood,  iii.  376 

Sanhey,  ii.  261 

Sanhey's  regiment,  ii.  407 

Sapperton,  ii.  549 

Sarah- Bridge,  ii.  328 

Sarah- Villa,  ii.  481 

8arahville,  iii.  284 

Sarsfield  (Sir  Dominic),  ii.  570 

Sarsfield  (Family  of),  L  397;  ii.  706 

Sarsfield  (General),  u  255,  27_4i  «•  iiL 

Sarsfield  (Patrick),  ii.  TOO 

Sarsfield  (William),  Esq.,  ii.  70C 

Sarsfield  (Lough),  L  350 

SashiU.  ii.  Ma 

Saucerstown,  iii.  296 

Sauffodacon,  L  281 

Saunders  (Bishop),  ii.  fiOl 

Saunders'  Court,  ii.  527 

Saunders'  Grove,  co.  Wicklow,  L  203;  iii.  Ill 

Saundersville,  iii.  119. 

Saunfbrt  (Fulkt  De),  ii.  215 

Savage  (Family  of),  ii.  57_;  iii.  31 

Savage  (Rowland),  ii.  572 

Savanmore,  iii.  24 

Saviour's  Lands  (St.),  iii.  180 

Say  (Thomas),  Esq.,  L  513 

Scaddin,  iii.  204 

Scalagheen,  L  308 

Scallion,  iii.  540 

Scallop  Bed,  iii.  562 

Scalmartin,  L  108. 

Scalp,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  103 

Scalp,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  203 

Scalp,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  13a 

Scar,  iii.  530 

Scara,  ii.  3.31 

Scardan,  co.  Mayo,  L  547;  ii.  745 

Scar t,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  407 

Scart,  co.  Clare,  L  440 

Scartaglin,  ii.  350 

Scartan,  iii.  550 

Scart-mountain,  ii.  406 

ScarvH.  co.  Down,  L  16,  209 ;  iii.  201 

Scarvaherin,  L  00 

Scattered- Rock,  ii.  739 

Scatterick,  ii.  493 

Scattery,  ii.  813 

Scawdy,  ii.  820 

8cheams,  L  17 

Scheme  Island,  iii.  152 

Schiria,  ii.  54Q 

Scholarstown,  iii.  128 

Scholia  (San eta  Maria  De),  iii.  244 

Schomberg  (Count  De),  ii.  830 

Schomberg  (Duke  of),  L  244,  275,  S£i  *• 

M5,  144,  291 ;  in.  28 
Schomberg  (Earl  of ).  L  275 
Schranwasteen,  ii.  404 
Sri  pin  Barbaticus,  ii.  2iJO 
Scogh,  iii.  550 
Scolban  (Lough),  L  240 
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Scolbert,  iii.  481 

8collagh-Gap,  iii.  537_ 

Sconce  Rock,  iii.  281 

Scool,  L  401 

Scordin'i  Well,  U.  486 

Sc-orrc  w,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  109.  414 

Seotborough,  ii.  452 

Scotch  (The),  L  329_i  iii.  134 

Scotch. Bay,  ii.  796 

Scotsborough,  L  438 

Scot's- House,  L  558 

Scots  town,  ii.  790 

Scott  (Family  of),  L  458 

Scott  [John),  Esq.,  L  iB 

Scott  (Copt.  Thomas),  L  458 

ScoM  (Sir  W«//er),  if.  457 

Scotland  (Highlands  of),  ii.  433 

Scout-Bush,  L  225 

8crabo,  L  482 

Scrabby,  ii.  284 

Scrahan,  iii.  462 

Scravenmore  (Major- General),  L  387 

Screeb,  ii.  441 

Screen,  co.  Down,  L  280 

Scregg,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  472 

Scregg  (Blast),  ii.  442 

Scregg  (West),  ii.  442 

Screggan,  ii.  712 

Scriboge,  ii.  756 

Scrinium  (St.  Colomba),  iii.  242 

Scrob,  iii.  415 

Scule-Hill,  iii.  237 

ScuLUbogue,  iii.  Iii 

Scar,  ii.  547 

Scurbeg,  ii.  225 

Scurdaun,  ii.  547 

Scurlog  (William  De),  iH.  209. 

Sc urlogsto wn,  L  290 ;  iii.  209. 

Scurmore,  L  123,  358 

Scythians  (The),  iii.  157 

Seabank,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  268 

Seacash,  L  45 

Seachlan  (St.),  ii.  104 

Seacon,  L  186 

Seacor,  ii.  filfl 

Seacourt,  ii.  653 

Seafield,  co.  Waterford.  L  175;  "i.  462 
Seafield,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  498 
Seafield,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  543 
Seafield,  co.  Louth,  iii.  79 
Seafield,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  296 
Seafin,  ii.  622 

Seaford,  co.  Down,  ii.  6L  695 
Seaford,  co.  Sligo,  iii.  242 
Seagraves,  iii.  137 
Seabough,  ii.  497 

Seahorse  transport  (Shipwreck  of  the),  iii. 

Seal-Island,  ii.  821 

Seal- Rocks,  co.  Sligo,  iii.  105,  259 

Seamount,  co.  Clare,  ii.  651 

Seamount,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  726 ;  iii.  85 

Seamount,  co.  Gal  fray,  iii.  107 

Sean.  iii.  254 

Seanbotha,  iii.  533 

Seapark,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  150,  528 

Seapark,  co.  Antrim,  L  325 

Seapark- Point,  iii.  554 

Seapoint,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  500,  796 

Seaport,  co.  Antrim,  L  290;  ii.  158 

Searjeant  (Robert),  L  365 

Seasons,  L  188 

Sea  view,  co.  Sligo,  iii.  322 

Sea  view,  co.  Clare,  ii.  408,  772 

Sea  view,  co.  Wicklow,  u.  284 ;  iii.  91 


Seaview,  co.  Louth,  ii.  142 

Seaview,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  29;  iii.  352 

Seaview,  co.  Antrim,  L  233 

Seaview,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  81 ;  iii.  137,  150 

Seaview,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  326,  810 

Seaville,  L  358 

Sedgemore,  ii.  572 

Sedgrave  (James),  ii.  68 

Seechin,  iii.  304 

Seefingan,  ii.  268;  iii.  804 

Mb,  L  255 

Segaghan,  ii.  650 

Segenius  of  Iona,  iii.  125 

Seir brook,  in.  211 

Seirkyran,  L  254 

Selk-Rock,  iii.  287 

Sellerna,  iii.  52 

Seltan,  ii.  780 

Sely  (Bishop),  ii.  373 

Semon's  Own,  ii.  318 

Semore,  iii.  548 

Scnanus  (St.),  ii.  218 

Sendall  (Family  of),  ii.  S 

Seneschaltown,  iu.  66 

Sennaar,  iii.  156. 

Seramogue,  ii.  175 

Seratenagh,  ii.  187 

Serehan,  L  496 

Serin,  iii.  406 

Servus  Servorum  Sancti  Patricii,  iii.  58 

Seskin,  ii.  595 

Seskinawaddy,  iii.  343 

Seskinore,  iii.  51 

Sesmore,  iii.  190 

Ses&aghoneil,  ii.  28 

Sessiaghs,  iii.  438 

Sessiah,  L  422 

Sessuagarry,  iii.  260 

Setric,  King  of  Dublin,  L  464 ,  ii.  & 

Seven- Heads,  iii.  202 

Seville,  ii.  421 

8ewtree,  ii.  812 

Sexton  (Edmund),  ii.  3J8,  624 

Seymour's  Bridge,  ii.  80 

Sgibol-Phadraig,  iii.  204 

Scravenmore,  it.  646 

Shaddan,  iii.  25'J 

Shaen  (Sir  Francis),  L  188 

Shallee,  ii.  526 

Shallee-Quarry,  ii.  526 

Shallow,  ii.  821;  iii.  12 

Shallow-Island,  iii.  222 

Shally,  L  403 

Shamrock-Cottage,  co.  Carlow,  L  314 
Shamrock- Hill,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  410 
Shamrock- Island,  iii.  287 
Shamrock-Lodge,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  152 
Shamrock- Vale,  co.  Down,  ii.  297 
S ham  rock  ville,  ii.  648 
Shan-a-court,  L  222 
Shanadullaun,  iii.  182 
Shanafaraghauubog,  iii.  L82 
Shanafaraghaunmore,  iii.  182 
Shanagh,  ii.  292 
Shanaghv,  ii.  '217 
Sbanagolden,  iii.  122 
Shanahoe,  L  437 
Shanait,  iii.  213 
Shanakevar,  iii.  52 

Shanakill,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  130,  462 
Shajiaraha,  ii.  643 
Shanbally,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  814 
Shanballybaun,  iii.  428 
Shajibally-Castle,  L  191 
Shanballymaher,  L  270 
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Shaiilnill)  more.  oo.  Galway,  L  13 
Shanbally  roe,  hi .  IBS 
Shanbougb,  iii.  502 
Shancough,  L  03 
Shandangan,  CO.  Cork,  ii.  520 
ShandaiiKan,  co.  Clare,  ii.  522 
Shanderry,  iii.  45 
Shandon,  CO.  Wutorford,  ii.  Lit) 
Shandra,  iii.  61 

Shan  drum,  co.  Cork,  L  413;  ii. 
Sbandrum,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  34iL  351 
Shandrum,  eo.  Wexford,  L  4119 
Shandy  ball,  ii.  810 
Shane  (Sir  Francis),  iii.  £18 
Shane,  Queen's  co.,  L  497;  iii.  232 
Shane*  (The),  iii.  512 
Shane's- Island,  iii.  103 
Shangana,  co.  Dublin,  L  481 ;  ii.  002;  iii. 
1115 

Shanganagh- Castle,  iii.  135 
Shanganagh-Cottage,  iii.  1S5 
Shangarnon-Cottage,  ii.  819 
Shangarnon-House,  ii.  819 
Shangarry,  L  473 
Shanid,  hi.  213 
Shanid  a  boo,  iii.  213 
Shankey,  ii.  27_ 

Shankhill,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  17. 
Shankhill,  co.  Dublin,  L  27_L  iiil 
Sbatikhill.  co.  Antrim,  L  233 
Shankhill  (East),  ii.  442 
Shankhill  (West),  ii.  442 
Shankill,  co.  Galway,  L  35 
Shankill,  co.  Roscommon,  L  213 
Shankill,  Queen's  CO.,  ii.  249 
Shankill,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  4:w 
Shankill,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784 
Shankill,  co.  Clare,  iii.  102 
Shankill,  oo.  Dublin,  iii.  13ft 
Shankill-Castle,  iii.  13.3 
Shankill-House,  iii.  135 
Shankill-Lodge,  iii.  135 
Shankill- Peak,  iii.  206 
Shanlyre,  iii.  549 
Shannaghan,  iii.  24 
Shannoghcloontippon,  ii.  821 
Shannon  (Lord),  L  513 
Shannonafola,  L  554 
Shannon- Bridge,  L  254 
Shannon-Grove,  CO.  Down,  ii.  419 
Shannon-Grove,  co.  Galway,  L  442 
Shannon-Grove,  co.  Clare,  L  447 
Shannon-Harbour,  L  254 
Shannon- Hill,  L  132 
Shannon-Lawn,  iii.  315 
Shannon- Lodge,  ii.  545 
Shannon-Pot,  iii.  217 
Shannon  view,  CO.  Galway,  L  442 
Shannonview,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  346 
Shannonville,  co.  Tipperary,  L  375 
Shanrath,  ii.  282 
Shanreagh,  iii.  309 
Shantalla,  iii.  10L  329 
Shantaony,  ii.  188 
Sham-ally,  co.  Mayo,  L  139  ;  ii.  739 
«  Shanvally,  co.  Galway,  ii.  621 
Shanvally,  co.  Clare,  iii.  1 10 
Shanvally,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  317 
Shanvallyard,  iii.  433 
Shan  roe,  iii.  200 
Shanvogfa,  ii.  74. 
Sharah,  ii.  422 

Sharavoge,  King's  co.,  L  256 ;  ii.  377 
Shark-Island,  Li.  103,  204 
Shark  ( Lough),  L  16 


Sharrington,  iii.  135 
Sharvogue,  L  45 
Shaunawood,  L  34 
Show  (Family  of),  ii.  5ill 
Shawbrook,  iii.  1 
8hawn,  ii.  784 
Shaws,  co.  Antrim,  L  317 
Shaws,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  fi| 
Shean,  L  392 
Shean  (East),  ii.  203 
Shean  (North),  ii.  203 
Shean  Oghragh,  hi.  254 
Sheawn,  iii.  1 21 

Shrek,  Uon  [  Abraham),  L  199 

S beddings,  ii.  572 

Shedin-Port,  ii.  647 

Shee  (Family  of),  ii.  429 

Shec  (Lough),  n.  784 

Sheean,  iii.  116 

Sheeaunroe,  ii.  815 

Sbeedagh,  ii.  821 

Sheedrum,  L  348 

Sheehan,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  503 

Sheehan,  Queen's  CO.-,  iii.  214 

Sheehills,  L  503 

Sheehy,  L  339 

Sheelagb,  iii.  2SZ 

Sheen,  ii.  351 

Sheeny,  iii.  423 

Sheep-Bridge,  co.  Down,  ii.  28;  81.24 

Sheephill,  co.  Dublin,  L  3il5 

Sheephill,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  308 

Sheepland,  ii.  55 

Sheepstown,  ii.  562 

Sheeptown,  co.  Down,  ii.  77 ;  iii.  25 

Sheeptown,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  507 

Sheepwalk,  oo.  Wicklow,  ii.  363 

Sheepwalk,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  253 

Sheer,  iii.  531 

Sheet ri in,  L  354;  iL  784 

Sheever,  ii.  827 ;  iii.  121 

Sheffield,  ii.  737,  3H> 

Shela,  L  541 

Shellcc,  ii.  485 

Shellee  (Lower),  ii.  485 

She II field,  L  Hi 

Shellun's  Rath,  iii.  230 

Shelton- Abbey,  ii.  368 

Shenagh  (Family  of),  ii.  3H7 

Shenagles,  L  226 

Shen lis,  iii.  229 

Shenick'g  Island,  iii.  239 

Shepherdhill,  ii.  772 

Shepherdsfield,  ii.  524 

Sherbourne,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  365 

Sherhoume,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  471 

Sherbourne- Lodge,  iii.  4111 

Shercock,  L  116 

Sheridan,  iii.  43d 

Sheridan  (Dr.),  L  198;  ii.  2GQ 

Sheridan  (Patrick),  L  472 

Sheriff-Hill,  ii.  47Q 

Sheriff's  Mountain,  iii.  3211 

Sherlock  (Elizabeth),  iii.  491 

Sherlock*  (The),  iii.  466 

Sherlockstown,  L  397 

Sherwood,  L  225 

Sherwood  (William),  ii.  753 

Sheseraghmore,  ii.  690 

Shegkin,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  790 

Sbeskin,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  351 

Sheskinmore,  ii. 

Shetland,  iii.  236 

Shian-Castle.  ii.  655 

Shillelagh,  iii.  551 
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Shilwodan,  L  45 

Shin,  ii.  77 
Shinan,  iii.  220 
Shingle '•  Castle,  iii.  518 
Shin  rone,  iii.  HQ 

Shintilla,  co.  Mavo,  L  139;  ii.  730 

Shippool,  ii.  319^  602 

8hitt«n,  L  350 

Skivy  (William),  Ui.  HI 

Shoal-Rock,  iii.  531 

Sbonagarry,  ii.  345 

Shortalh  (Family  of),  U.  420 

Shortalstown,  iii. 
Short-Castle,  co.  Cork,  ii.  731 
Short -(  astle,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  802 
Short- Castle,  co.  Kerry,  iii.  386 
Shortistone,  iii.  152 
Showernood,  L  101 
Shraharla,  L  473 
Shraheen,  L  436 

Shrewsbury  (Earl  of),  iii.  508,  534 

Shrine  of  St.  Colurab,  ii.  723 

Shronehill,  iii.  371 

8hru1e,  co.  Mayo,  L  1 4-3 

Shrule,  Queen*  co.,  L  313,  L01 

Shuldharo,  iii.  233 

Sibilla,  ii.  Mg 

Sibtkorp  (Robert),  ii.  642 

Steroid,  ii.  [33 

Siddan,  ii.  754 

5t</niy  (Lord-Deputy),  iii.  505 

5i</«y  (Sir  JSeary),  L  325,  32j)i  ii.  115, 

236,  613j  iii.  IJOj  384 
Sidney  (Sir  Philip),  L  322;  iii.  HI 
Signal- Tower  Mountain,  ii.  38Q 
SiTerno,  iii.  52 
Silk  (William),  u.  753 
iSt'Mr  (Margaret),  iii.  44 
ffiTWll  (  JAosuu),  ii.  134 
Sillan  (Lough),  ii.  575_i  iii.  220 
StOm  (Sr.),  *05 
Sillermore,  ii.  Ml 
Silreracre,  iii.  128 
Si  I  wr  brook,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  2^  138 
8ilverbrook,  King's  co.,  ii.  3<;o 
8ilverfield,  iii.  353 
Silverfort,  U.  779 

Sil v,t- Hill,  co.  Donegal,  L  264;  ii.  494 

SiKor- Hill,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  Qffii 

Silvermines-Cottage,  ii.  513  , 

Silvermount,  iii.  135 

Sil  verpark,  iii.  421 

Silverspring,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  417 

Silrerspring,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  723 

Silverstream,  co.  Galway,  L  132 

Sil vcr-St ream,  CO.  Antrim,  L  324 

Silver-Stream,  co.  Cork.  iii.  355 

Silver  wood,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  709;  Ui.  210 

Silvester  (St.),  ii.  32 

Ss  tn  in  oi  is  town,  iii.  518 

Simmy- Island,  iii.  2NJ 

Simnel,  L  458j  ii.  403,  503;  iii.  8,  394,  504 

Simon  of  Kilkenny,  ii.  403 

Simonstown,  iii.  122 

Sinclair's- Village,  L  466 

Sindaine  (Battle  of),  L  1 

Sindarra,  ui.  64 

Sinecha,  Sister  of  St.  Patrick,  L  270 

Single- House,  ii.  135 

Single-Street,  ii.  322 

Sion,  co.  Carlow,  iii.  453 

8ion,  Queen's  co„  iii.  214 

Sion,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  465 

8ion-Hill,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  391 

Sion. Hill,  co.  Westmcath,  ii.  488_i  iii.  512 


Sion- House,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  527 
Sitiracus,  iii.  503 

Sitrieut,  ii.  1J5,  133;  iii.  298,  503 

Six-Mile-Bridge,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  356 

Six- Mile-Cross,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  45,  51 

Sixmilehoute,  iii.  472 

Six-Mile-Lough,  ii.  784 

Sixmilepotnt,  ui.  554 

Six-Mile- Water,  co.  Cork,  L  265 

Six-Towns,  ii.  720 

Skady,  iii.  10 

Skailtalung,  L  87 

Skane,  ii.  579 

Skannive,  ii.  821 

Skea,  L  412 

Skeagh,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  108 
Skeagh,  co.  Cavan,  L  116 
Skeagb,  co.  Galway,  ii.  442 
Skeagh,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  121^  512 
Skeagh,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  Ui 
Skeagh,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  624 
Sheagbanagb,  ii.  324 
Skeaghard,  iii.  354 
Skeaghatooreen,  iii.  IS 
Skeedagh,  iii.  22 
Skejington  (Clotworthy),  ii.  740 
Skejfington  (Sir  John),  ii.  740 
Skejfington  (Lord-Deputy),  iii.  4 
Skegoneill,  L  233 
Skchanagb,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  463 
Skehanagh,  co.  Galway,  ii.  544,  818 
Skeheewrinky,  ii.  774 
Skelga,  ii.  26 
Skelpstown,  L  453 
Skeogh,  ii.  575 
Skerdagh,  ii.  746 
Skerky,  ii.  344 
Skerries,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  5 
Skerries-Bank,  L  42 
Skerrv-Hill,  iii.  \  ><J 
Skettrick,  iii.  287 
Skialagh,  ii.  34 i) 
Skiddy  (William),  ii.  465 
Bkiddy's  Island,  L  362 
Skilganaban,  L  150 
Skinners'  Company,  ii.  153 
Skird  Rocks,  L  256 
Skirfolas,  ii.  Q82 
Skirk,  ii.  243 
Skreen,  co.  Meath,  ii.  164 
Skreen,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  448 
Skreen,  dio.  of  Ferns,  ii.  211 
Skreeny,  ii.  462,  733 
Skull  (East),  Ui.  240  ' 
•  Skull  (West),  iii.  240 
Slacksgrove,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784;  iii. 
Slade-Urook,  iii.  304 
Slademore,  iii.  122 
SlaRhmanus,  ii.  197,  671 
Slught,  L  4H 

Shine,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  551 

Slane,  co.  Meath,  in.  8 

Slant  (Family  of),  L  426 

Slanestown,  iii.  70 

Slapragh,  ii.  203 

Slate-Quarry,  ii.  17 

Slate- Quarry  Harbour,  L  175,  ls4 

Slat  wood,  L  27 'J 

Slaughter-Bridge,  Ui.  324 

Slaughterford.  u.  215 

Slavan,  ii.  323 

Slav  e  Rock,  iii.  287 

Slawer,  L  418 

Sleamore,  ii.  320 

Sledagh,  co.  Wexford,  U.  508j  iii.  531 
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81edy-Castle,  ii.  778 
81ee,  ii.  12 
Slemish,  L  184 
Slevin,  ii.  827;  iH.  121 
Slfvoy.  Hi.  9Q1 
Sliabh-Bladhma,  ii.  228 
Sliddanmorc,  ii.  34 
Slicve-Adara,  iii.  IAH 
Sliere-Alp,  ii.  380,  744 
Slievealuyn,  ii.  6i<4 
Sliere-an-Oir,  L  402j  ii.  221 
SHeveard,  iii.  134 
Slieve-Bagna,  iii.  26a 
SUereban,  ii.  1./-! 

Slievebane,  co.  Down,  ii.  370.  808 

SUevebaraghad,  L  22 

Slieve-Baughta,  ii.  282 

SUevebeagb,  L  416 

Slievebeg,  co.  Down,  ii.  808 

8Herebeg,  co.  Clare,  L  489j  H.  402 

Slievebogh,  ii  287 

Slieveberagh,  ii.  4-K> 

Slieve-Bingan,  ii.  808 

81ievebog,  co.  Wicklow,  L  31H 

Slierebog,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  208 

Slievebogan,  iii.  204 

Slievebohaan,  L         Liil ;  ii.  744 

Slieveboy,  ii.  663:  iii.  200 

Slierebreegb,  ii.  46a 

Slievebuck,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  662 

Slievcbuck,  co.  Wicklow,  it.  2 

Slievebyce,  iii.  232 

SlicvecaHan,  ii.  222 

81ievecar,  ii.  744 

Slievecarna,  ii.  466.  744 

Sheveconn,  L  26A  396;  ii-  228 

SUevecorkagb,  L  2fi 

Slieve-Cuilcagh,  ii.  473 

8ueve-Dala,  L  407 

Sliere-Deart,  ii.  160,  232 

SUeve-Donard,  ii.  808 

Slievedotia,  iii.  242 

Slieve-Elva,  ii.  484 

SUeve-Fvougb,  L  233;  H.  266 

Slievegallion,  ii.  662 

8lievegeo,  iii.  3111 

Slieveglore,  ii.  744 

Slievegoldry,  ii.  684 

Slievegoul,  ii.  21] 

Slievegrian,  co.  Waterford,  L  142 

Slievegrian,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  42* 

Slievekielter,  iii.  236 

SUevekirk,  ii.  662j  iii.  440 

Slieveleague,  ii.  266 

Slievemore,  co.  Down,  ii.  808 

Slievemore,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  440 

81ie  vemuck,  ii.  806 

Slievenaboiltrogh,  ii.  fiOO 

81ievenacalliagb,  ii.  756 

8IievenacarrowdufT,  iii.  116 

Slieve-na-Domangaird,  L  320 

Slievenaglock,  ii.  JO0A  808 ' 

Slievenagoil,  ii.  222 

Slievenagriddle,  L  122;  ii.  60 

Slicvenakilla,  iii.  33fi 

Slievenaman,  co.  Tipperary,  L  436 

Slievenaman,  co.  Down,  ii.  808 

Slievenatnuck,  co.  Tipperary,  L  283.  421 

Slievenanee,  ii.  138 

Slievenaslatt,  ii.  211 

Slieveneir,  ii.  21*1 

81ievenorin,  L  61 

Slieve-O'Flyn,  ii.  24fi 

81ieveragb,  ii.  242 

SUevercsgh,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  90 


Slievereagb,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  623 
Blieveroe,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  ISO. 
81iereroe,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  33 
8liereroe,  ii.  3'. '3 

SHeveruagb,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  29,  126 
Slieve-Rusael,  L  162 
Slicve-Snaght,  ii.  24 
Slievetach,  iii.  248. 
Sliere-Turk,  ii.  744 
Slieve-Tyagh,  ii.  330 
SUevoir,  iii.  346 
Slihaunmore,  ii.  442 
Slinysby  (Major),  L  268 
Slip  Chapel,  iii.  2ft 
81ish,  iii.  220 
Slishcarrow,  it.  474 
Sloane  (Sir  Hans),  ii.  423 
Slygufflock,  iii.  210 
Small  Island,  iii.  132 
8mealcagh,  ii.  321 
Smeatlagh,  ii.  230 
Smerla,  L  3 
Smidarra,  ii.  827 
Smith  (Archbishop),  U.  112 
Smith  (Arthur),  li.  724 
Smith  (Family  of),  iii.  212 
Smith  (Sir  Thomas),  L  243 
Smith  (William),  Hi.  113 
Smithhill,  ii.  173 
Smithsland  (North),  Hi.  230 
Smithsland  (South),  Hi.  230 
Smithitown,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  412 
8mithitown,  co.  Clare,  H.  73.  238 
Smithitown,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  167,  313,  662; 
iH.  20 

Smithitown,  co.  Meath,  H.  340 
Smotaun,  ii.  821 

Smyth  (John  Prendergatt),  Esq.,  H.  278 

Smythe  (Sir  Thomas),  Hi.  286 

Smythfield,  L  242 

Snarluther,  iU.  262 

Snell  (Thomas),  Hi.  28 

Snipe- Lodge,  H.  242 

Snowhaven,  Hi.  130 

8nowhill,  co.  Fermanagh,  L  412 

Snowbill,  co.  Kilkenny,  Hi.  130 

Snugborough,  co.  Meath,  L  181 ;  iii .  7J 

Snugborough,  CO.  Tipperary,  L  223 

8nugborough,  co.  Wicklow,  H.  3i£ 

Snugborough,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  132 

Snugborough,  co.  KUdare,  Hi.  311 

8nugvillc,  ii.  207 

Sobber- Bridge,  Hi.  202 

Soho,  H.  832 

Solloghed,  Hi.  371 

Solsborougb,  co.  Tipperary,  Hi.  11 

8oUborougb,  co.  Wexford,  L  432 

Somerhill  (Baron  of),  iH.  00 

Somerset,  co.  Tipperary,  H.  620 

Somerset,  co.  Londonderry,  L  477 ;  ii.  714 

Somerset,  co.  Tyrone,  i.  420 

Somerset,  co.  Gal  way,  L  466 

Somerset,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  64 

8omerton,  co.  KUkenny,  H.  802 

Somerton,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  443 

Somerville,  co.  Meath,  Hi.  4 

Somerville,  co.  Tipperary,  L  424 

Songstown,  ii.  224 

Sonna,  iii.  331 

Sonnagh,  co.  Mayo,  H.  362 

Sonnagh,  co.  Westmeatb,  H.  617 

Soolyburn,  U.  32 

Sopwell,  Hi.  462 

Sorley  Boy,  H.  122 ;  Hi.  226 

Sorrel- HU1,  L  263,  27j 
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Sorrel-Hill  Home,  L  46Q 
South- Hill,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  56_7_ 
South. Hill,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  456 
South-Hill,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  532 
South- Lodge,  ii.  248 
South- Park,  ii.  420 
South  Pri»on,  ii.  707 
South  Rock,  iii.  24L  2*7 
Southwell  (John\  iii.  141 
Southwell  (Sir  Thomas),  iii.  131 
Southwell  family,  ii.  567 
Southwest-Bucky  Rock,  iii.  287 
Sony,  ii.  175 
Sovereign  Islands,  ii.  563 
Sovereign's  Rocks,  iii.  66 
Spaddagh,  iii.  745 
Spa-Hill,  ii.  411 
Spalagadon-Hill,  L  396 
Bpalfa,  L  434 
Spamount,  L  482 

Spaniard*  (  The),  L  362,  37_5j  513 ;  ii.  5^ 

221.  32Q 
Spanish  Armada,  L  363;  iii.  &± 
Spanish  Jesuits,  iii.  242 
Spanish-Point,  ii.  407*  727 
Sparkfvrd  (  Thomas\\ iii.  5QQ 
Spark's  Lough,  ii.  789 
Spaville,  L  454 
Spa  well,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  305 
8  pears  town,  ii.  4U 
Spectacle,  iii.  14 
Spiex,  ii.  2£Q 

Spenser,  the  Poet,  L  29L  544i  ii-  42.  181. 
378 

Spenser  (Edmund),  Esq.,  L  513 
Spenser  (Hugolin),  ii.  878 
Spenser  (Thomas  Le),  ii.  429 
Spiddal,  co.  Meatb,  iii.  49 
Spiddle,  co.  Galway,  ii.  236,  815 
Spindle,  iii.  228 
Spink,  ii.  553 
Spinkanibra,  ii.  744 
Spirehill,  ii.  17JL  595 
Spit  (The),  iii.  238 
Spit-Buoy,  ii.  135 
Spital  Lands,  ii.  595 
Spital  Parks,  L  326 
Spring  ( Thomas),  ii.  377 
Springfarm,  ii.  384 

Springfield,  bar.  of  Ball vco wen,  ii.  360 

Springfield,  bar.  of  Middletbird,  co.  Tip- 
perary, ii.  301,  577 

Springfield,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  82 

Springfield,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  19 

Springfield,  co.  Cork,  L  153 

Springfield,  co.  Antrim,  L  233 

Springfield,  bar.  of  Rathdown,  co.  Wick- 
low,  L  277 

Springfield,  co.  Carlow,  L  314 

Springfield,  co.  Cavan,  bar.  of  Castleragh- 
an,  L  871 

Springfield,  bar.  of  Upper  Philipstown,  ii. 

251 

Springfield,  bar.  of  Shillelagh,  ii.  812 
Springfield,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  827 
Springfield,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  U_ 
Springfield,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  139 
Springfield,  co.  Galway,  iii.  341 
Springfield,  bar.  of  Rifcoursey,  ii.  393 
Springfield,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  444 
Springfield,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  446. 
Springfield,  bar.  of  Inchiquin,  co.  Clare,  ii. 
525 

Springfield,  bar.  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin, 
ii.  543j  iii.  135,  310 


Springfield,  bar.  of  Tullaghonoho,  ii.  414 
Springfield,  bar.  of  Lower  Tulla,  ii.  ftflft 
Springfield,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  595 
Springfield,  co.  Longford,  ii.  780 
Springfield,  bar.  of  Newcastle,  co.  Dublin,  ti. 

Springfield,  co.  Down,  ii.  721 
Spring-Garden,  King's  co.,  bar.  of  Ballyboy,  L 
155 

Spring-Garden,  bar.  of  Kilcoursey,  ii.  596 
Spring-Grove,  L  438 
Spring-HiU,  co.  Clare,  ii.  528.  632 
Spring-Hill,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  at!7 
Spring-Hill,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  471 
Spring- Hill,  Queen  s  co.,  ii.  475:  iii.  45. 
Spring- Hill,  co,  Cork,  L  338 
Spring-Hill,  co.  Londonderry,  L  66_i  ii.  794  ;  iii. 
329 

Spring- Hill,  co.  Down,  L  214 

Springhill,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  139,  2S5 

Springhill,  co.  Kerry,  iii.  382 

Springhill,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  338 

Springhill,  co.  Kilkenny,  iii.  239 

Spring-House,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  654 

Spring- House,  co.  Tipperary,  L  219;  ii.  537 

Spring- Lodge,  iii.  3U,  302 

Spring  Lough,  ii.  784 

Springtnount,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  13,  135 

Springmount,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  19 

Springmount,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  361;  iii.  19, 
140.  334 

Springmount,  Queen'a  co.  L  437 

Springmount,  dio.  of  Kildare,  ii.  4CU 

Springmount,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  336:  iii.  329 

Springmount,  co.  Meatb,  iii.  123 

Springpark,  co.  Galway,  ii.  795 

Springpark,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  189 

Spring- Park,  co.  Longford,  ii.  284 

Springtown,  iii.  3211 

Springvale,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  516 

Springvale,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  S&d 

Springvale,  co.  Mayo,  L  144 

Spring- Valley,  ii.  591 

Springview,  iii.  463 
Spring- Villa,  ii.  284 
Springville,  co.  Meath,  L  289 
Springville,  co.  Antrim,  L  233 
Sprucefield,  ii.  648 
Sprucehill,  ii.  44a 
Spullagadon,  ii.  228 
Spuroial-Castle,  L  169 
Spy-Hill,  L  528 
Sragh,  iii.  415 
Sraghikearne,  iii.  415 
Srahan,  iii.  45 
Srahanlong,  L  139 
Srahmore,  ii.  746 
S rah nu long,  iii.  182 
Srahrevagh,  ii.  746 
Sruffaun,  iii.  52 
Stackallen,  iii.  8 
Stark  (Maurice),  L  228 
Stacks,  ii.  348 
Staff*,  iii.  82 

Stafford  (Captain),  iii.  389 
Stafford  (George),  iii.  541 
Stafford  (Governor),  iii.  545 
Stafford  (Nicholas),  ii.  219 
Stafford  (Richard),  iii.  541 
Stafford  (  Wentworth,  Earl  of),  L  244 
Stagdale,  co.  Limerick,  L  25;  ii.  227 
Stag- bland,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  36U 
Stag-Island,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  458 
Stagnum-Cre,  iii.  177 
Stag  Rocks,  L  515 
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Staffs  of  Boffin,  ii.  744 
Staleen,  U.  45 
Stameen,  L  481 
Stamerpark,  ii.  74 
S  tarn  u  lien,  ii.  60 
Standard-Hill,  ii.  24*Q 
Stanew's  Grove,  ii.  2t>7 
Stang,  iii.  13 

Stanley  (Sir  George),  iii.  92,  394 

Stanley  {Sir  John\  ii.  I 

Stanley  (John  De),  L  328 

Staples  (Edward),  ii.  754 

Staple*  {Family  of),  iii.  102 

Stapleton  (CoUmmJ),  iii.  lflft 

Stapletown,  iii.  220 

Starbog,  L  LGR 

Star.  Lodge,  iii.  19Q 

Staughan-Bridge,  ii.  88. 

Staunton  (Dean\  L  314 

Staunton  (Family  of),  ii.  _>7 

.S'lauW/  (Joiwm),  ii.  300 

Stedalt,  iii.  276 

Steele  (Bishop),  ii.  409 

Steelruagh,  it.  289 

Stella,  ii.  fit] 

Stella's  House,  ii.  o9J 

Stephen  of  Fulburn,  iii.  404,  ->JL» 

Stephen  L  of  Waterford,  iii.  jOO 

StephenVChurcb,  if.  818 

Stephenstown,  eo.  Meat h,  L  316 

Stephenstown,  co.  Louth,  ii.  704 

Stepney  Family,  Hi.  415 

Stewart  (Andrew),  iii.  450 

Stewart  (Archbishop),  L  72 

Stewart  {Family  of),  ii.  (£4;  iii.  430 

Stewart  (John),  Esq.,  ii.  684 

Stewart  {Sir  John),  ii.  29 

Stewart  {Robert),  Esq.,  ii.  084 

Stewart  (Sir  Robert),  ii.  681 

Stewart  (Sir  William),  ii.  30,  681 ;  iii.  29 

8tewart-Hall,  L  1G0 

8te wart- Lodge,  ii.  4jLti 

Stewartstown,  L  41  Hi 

Stillingjleet  (Dr.),  ii.  L2L» 

Stillogues,  L  554 

Stillorgan,  iii.  124 

Stinking.  Bog,  ii.  255 

Stirling,  co.  Meatb,  ii.  140 

Stock  (Dr.),  ii.  447 

SiocA  (Joseph),  iii.  500 

Stockings,  iii.  13 

SroAe  (JFinm/y  o/),  ii.  51 

Stokestown,  iii.  551 

Stone  (Bishop  George),  ii.  210,  403. 

Stone  (Primate),  ii.  616 

8tonefield,  iii.  47. 

8tonehall,  co.  Clare,  ii.  383 

St  oi  i  eh  all,  dio.  of  Limerick,  ii.  643 

8tonebenge,  ii.  787 ;  iii.  20,  22 

Stonehouae,  ii.  817 

Stonetown,  ii.  7<>4 

8toneville,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  443 

8toneville,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  4,  131 

Stonewall,  iii.  341 

Stonewall  bay,  iii.  508. 

8tonevford,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  13 

Stony  batter,  iii.  335 

Stony-Glen,  L  324 

Stookeen,  ii.  49JL  779 

Stopford  (Edward),  ii.  754 

Stopford  (James),  L  472.  530 

Storck,  ii.  SO 

Storm- Hill,  L  321 

Stormount,  L  275 

Story  (Dean),  L  337 


Stoweck,  L  473 

Stoyte  (Family  of),  iii.  510 

Stracashel,  ii.  222 

Stradbally,  Queen's  CO.,  L  103 

Stradbally,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  151 

Stradbally,  co.  Galway,  iL  245 

Stradbrook,  ii.  560 

Stradbrook-House,  ii.  560,  796 

Strade,  co.  Mayo,  L  351  ;  ii.  750 

S trade,  co.  Longford,  iii.  328 

Stradford,  ii.  404 

Stradone,  co.  Cavan,  L  385 ;  ii.  521 
Stradragb,  L  19 
Straduff,  ii.  48 

Straffan,  co.  Kildare,  L  2222  387 
Strafford  (Earl  of  ),  i.  '£211 ;  ii.  440 ;  iii.  2, 
lili 

Stragolla,  L  33;  iii.  464 
Strahagland,  L  35 
Strahaunanantb,  ii.  544 
Straid,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  321 
Straidhaven,  ii.  404 
Straidkelly,  iii.  363 
St  rai d Ian d',  L  324 
Straidmore,  iii.  433 
Straidnahanna,  L  325 
Stramaclemartin,  ii.  400 
Stramore,  ii.  813  ;  iii.  425 
Stranacum,  L  180 
8tranaganwiUy,  ii.  270 
Stranagapple,  ii.  24 
S t  ran aludy- Hill.  L  LIS 
Stranaru,  ii.  700 

Strand,  ii.  405 
8trandhill,  ii.  462 
Strand-Rock,  ii.  739 
Strangford,  ii.  til 
Stramgore,  L  ^03 
Stratford,  L  208 

Stratford  (Edward).  Esq.,  L  231 

Stratford- Lodge,  L  2lil 

Straw,  bar.  of  Loughinsholin,  L  135 

Straw,  bar.  of  K enough t,  L  270. 

Straw,  union  of  Newtownhma»-addy,  ««•  34 

Strawaddacon,  iii.  182 

Strawberry-Hill.  L  441 

St  raw- Hall,  L  3_U 

Straw-Island,  L  80 

Straw-Lodge,  iii.  107 

Stream,  King's  co.,  ii.  71'2 

Stream,  co.  Meath,  iii.  104 

Streamlet- Lodge,  ii.  538 

Stream-Mount,  ii.  032  . 

Streamstown,  co.  Gal  way,  L  lMi     52,  433 

Streamstown,  King's  co.,  L  2UtJ 

Streamstown,  co.  Westmeatb,  ii.  IJ)8»  o39 

Streamstown,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  174 

Streedagb,  iii.  250 

Street,  ii. 

Streeve,  ii.  605 

Stremmingstown,  iii.  518 

Stroan,  U  .  426,  420 

Strogue,  iii.  320 

Strokestown,  iii.  172 

Stroma  town,  ii.  84 

Strong  (Gerald),  iii.  519 

Strongbow  (Earl),  L  426i  U.  Ilk  '»  m 

607;  iii.  246,  534 
Strongbow  Island,  ii.  719 
Strove,  ii.  810 
Strowde  (Robert),  ii.  020 
■S'ririiri  (Family  of),  iii.  32 
Stuckle  (Elisabeth),  iU.  246 
Stulongford,  iii.  02 
Sucktield,  L  540 
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Suck  ville,  L  137 
Suffolk,  L  2aa 
Sugar-Island,  ii.  458 

Sugarloaf.cos.  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  ii. 

Sugarloaf,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  252  ;  iii.  348,  734 

Sugarloaf,  co.  Cavan,  L  34 

Sugarloaf,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  405 

Suggawn  (Earl),  ii.  Lli 

Sufr-Cottage,  u.  301 

Suir- Lodge,  ii.  MI 

Suirville,  ii.  301 

Sulla- Tobber,  L  324. 

Summerfield,  ii.  145 

Summergrove,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  805;  iii.  177 

Summer- Hill,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  82 

Summer- Hill,  bar.  of  Middlethird,  co.  Tip- 
perary, L  342 

Summer- Hill,  bar.  of  Upper  Kilncmanagh, 
ii.  2^8 

Summer- Hill,  co.  Monagban,  L  438;  ii.  783 
Summer-Hill,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  2L  810 
Summer- Hill,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  446.  753 
Summer- II  ill,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  407  :  iii.  411 
Summer-Hill,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  470 
Summer-Hill,  bar.  of  East  Iffa  and  Ofla, 
ii.  ,,4-i 

Summer- Hill,  co.  Lei  trim,  ii.  545 
Summer-Hill,  co.  dure,  ii.  545 
Summer-Hill,  co.  Meath,  ii.  uOO 
Summer- Hill,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  659 
Summer-Hill,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  all 
Summer-Hill,  bar.  of  Lough  rea,  ii.  <i!KI 
Summer-Hill,  bar.  of  Tyaquin,  ii.  818 
Summer-Hill,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  822 
S  am  in  it  -  Hill,  bar.  of  Ikerrin,  iii.  138 
8ummerland,  iii.  488 
Summer- Lodge,  co.  Clare,  ii.  521 
Summerseat,  ii.  14Q 
Summer ville.  co.  Cavan,  L  179 
Summer ville,  CO.  Carlow,  L  ill 
Summerville,  co.  Clare,  ii.  463 
Hummer  ville,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  543 ,  iii. 
11 

Summerville,  co.  Galway,  ii.  818 
Sunday- Well,  iii.  226 
Sunderlin  (Lough),  L  188 
8unnagh,  L  543 
Sunny-Cottage,  ii.  300 
Sun  ville,  co.  Clare,  L  440 
Sunville,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  288 
Supple,  L  153 
.Surrey  (Earl  of),  ii.  755 
Sussex  (Earl  of),  ii.  L  552 
Sussex  (Lord- Deputy),  ii.  OKLi  iii.  Lii  2Li 
Sutton,  ii.  305 
Sutton  (Family  of),  iii.  541 
Sutton  (Leonora),  iii.  541 
Sutton  (Roger  De),  L  \JA 
Swaffham  (John  De),  L  112 
Swallow  (The),  ii.  568 
Swan  (Lough),  iii.  414.  464 
Swan  island,  iii.  Hi 
8wanlinbar,  ii.  1R"> 
Swanstown,  ii.  5U 
Swan  Water,  ii.  102 
Swayne  (Lieut.),  iii.  534. 
Sweetbank,  ii.  416 
Sweetbriar,  ii.  548 
Sweet  farm,  ii.  •'<•'(■> 
Sweet  lull.  iii.  ULU 
S  wee  (man  (Family  of),  ii.  97 
Swellan  (Lough),  iii.  461 
Swellan-Cottagc,  iii.  4fi4 
Swemole  (De),  ii.  63 
HI. 


Swift  (Dr.),  L  IfifiU  u.  U5,  260.204,  437. 

521 ;  iii.  324 
Swift  (Family  of),  iii.  5111 
SwilUn  (Lough),  L  445 
Swillies,  iii.  611 
Swilly  Rocks,  iii.  205 
Swillyvicw,  ii.  597 
Swinebuck,  ii.  223 
8winerton,  co.  Meath,  L  6*2;  ii.  28 
Swithin's  Cottage  (St.),  iii.  461 
8  words,  L  203 
Sydare,  ii.  710 

Sydney  (Sir  Henry),  L  291 ;  ii.  788;  iii.  222 
Sydney  (Lord- Deputy),  ii.  681 
Sidney  (Percy  Clinton),  iii.  280 
Sylaun,  L  211 

S\ !  van-  Park,  co.  Meath,  ii.  .'HI,  540 

Sunnel  (St.),  L  412 

Synge  (Edward),  L  472;  iii.  114 

Synge  (Bishop  Edward),  ii.  LLL  210,  042 

Synge  (Archbishop  Edward),  iii.  Jili 

Synge  (George),  L  412 

Syngeficld,  L  253 

Synnot  (Col.  David),  iii.  380 

Synnot  (Sir  Walter),  L  100 


T 

Taafe  (Dr.),  L  128 

Taafe  (Family  of),  ii.  2Q3 

Taafe  (Lord),  L  221  ;  iii.  300 

Taafe  (Sir  WilHam),  L  IMj  iii.  262 

Table  Mountain,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  3fl»  58J 

Tachman  (Hugh  De),  ii.  753 

Tacumshane,  iii.  542 

Tadcaster  (Baron),  iii.  350 

Taggart,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  226 

Taggart,  co.  Down,  iii.  287 

Tagheen,  ii.  381 

Tagher,  U.  124 

Taghmana,  L  144 

Taghmon,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  537.  512 

Taghmore,  ii.  899 

Taghnaahalloge,  iii.  252 

Taghshinny,  ii.  686,  680 

Taghshinod,  ii.  680 

Tagoat,  iii.  511 

Tahy,  Queen's  co.,  iii.  23 

Tahy,  dio.  of  Clonfert,  L  443 

Tailors  ( The),  ii.  5^8 

Taimlacht-Muinter-Phartholan,  iii.  305 

Tairolact,  iii.  305 

Tairnee,  iii.  406 

Talacia,  iii.  148 

Talbot  (Family  of),  ii.  97 

Talbot  (Sir  John),  iii.  50jL  541 

Talbot  (Lord),  iii.  541 

Talbot  (Richard),  ii.  727;  iii.  435 

Talbot  (Robert),  ii.  435 

Talbot  (WilHam),  Esq.,  L  3411 

Talbot  of  Mala  hide  (Family  of),  L  341) 

Talbot-Hall,  iii.  183 

Tallagh,  ii.  685 

Tallaghnahattana,  ii.  364 

Tallaght,  ii.  122 

Tallanstown.  l  3LX> 

Talloo,  L  138 

Tallow,  ii.  651  • 
Tallycrummin,  iii.  320 
Tallyho,  co.  Galway,  L  532;  ii.  382 
Tamlaet.  iii.  3M 
Tamlaght,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  357 
Tamlaght,  co.  Londonderry,  L  Ihli 
Tamlaghtmore,  ii.  58 
2  Y 
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Tammery,  L  434 

Tamnagb,  co.  Londonderry,  L2L8;  ii.  5U7 

Tamnaghmore,  L  433 

Tamnaherin,  ii.  678 

Tiimuri,  in.  .^02 

Tanagb,  ii.  170 

Tanaghblane,  L  107 

Tancraft,  iii.  212 

Tanderagee,  L  2U3 

Tanity,  L  4.*8 

Tankardstown,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  506 

Tankersley,  iii.  23 

Tannaghmore,  ii.  823;  iii.  216 

Tannet,  iii.  42 

Tannybrake  (Lower),  L  Alii 

Tannybrake  (Upper),  L  4^3 

T aim)  more,  ii.  743 

Tanragoe,  ii.  7_4 

Tap  (Loagh),  iii.  221 

Tapla,  L  418 

Taplagb,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  31^  784 

Tappaghan.  ii.  203,  719 

Tara,  co.  Down,  ii.  55 

Tara,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  442 

Tan,  co.  Meath,  ii.  8 

Tara  bay,  iii.  569 

Tararaud,  iii.  5ffi3 

Tarbert,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  523.  663 

Tardrem,  L  433 

Tarinavee,  L  523 

Tarlicken,  iii.  1113 

Tarmaeady,  L  lfll 

Tarmon.  co.  Lei  trim,  ii.  1113 

Tarinoiibarry,  ii.  (Mi 

Tarnagbkinnaff,  L  2li5 

Tarran,  co.  Limerick,  L  346 

Tarran,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  752 

Tarsachambeg,  L  164 

Tartaragban,  ii.  709 

Tartmahilly,  iii.  MB 

Tartnamore,  L  108 

Tattenbar,  L  108,  438 

Tattincake,  ii.  784 

Tattymoyle,  L  416;  ii.  26;  iii.  31 

Tattynagall,  ii.  784 

Taughboy,  L  98 

Taughmaconnel,  L  98,  138 

Taulaght,  iii.  3U3 

Taunavelly,  iii.  114 

Taunrush,  ii.  533 

Tawrim  {St.),  ii.  212;  Hi.  ftlfl 

Tavagh  (Battle  of),  ii.  133 

Tuvenagh bready,  ii.  26. 

Tavnaugbmore,  iii.  64 

Tawer  (Lough),  ii.  326 

Tawnagh,  iii.  285 

Tawnawnaxny,  iii.  323 

Tawnbawalley,  ii.  41 

Tawnish,  L  127 

Tay.Lodge,  ii.  532 

Taylor  (Dr.  Jeremy),  ii.  58,  7L  642;  iii. 
85 

Taylor  (Sir  Thoma*),  ii.  296^  342 
Taylor '•  Folly,  ii.  416 
Taylor's  Hill,  iii.  107 
Taylorstown,  iii.  337 
Teacheon,  ii.  333 
T each- Ion,  in.  12 
Teacbmiodh  cbuarta,  iii.  314 
Teach- Mochoe,  iii.  354 
T each-Moling,  iii.  :W 
Teachmunee,  iii.  3U2 
Teach-na- Roman,  ii.  32 
Teachtally,  iii.  320 
Teughmore,  iii.  312 


TVaghmorreafih,  iii.  312 
Teagbmun,  iii.  302 
Teague,  iii.  318 
Teamor,  iii.  312 
Teampul-an-Eird,  ii.  318 
Teampul-Camin,  ii.  316 
Teampul-na-Cailleachdubh,  L  14 
Teampul-na-Skellig,  ii.  268 
Teeloy,  co.  Antrim,  iii.  104,  233 
Teena,  ii.  691 
Tcghbaoithin,  iii.  313 
Tfgtalain,  iii.  320 
Teballon,  ii.  789 
Temor,  ii.  133 
Temora,  ii.  224 
Temp,  iii.  54 

Temple,  co.  Kildare,  L  567 
Temple  (Family  of),  iii.  68 
Temple  (Sir  William),  iii.  324.  43C 
Templebeaden,  iii.  67 
Templebeg,  iii.  352 
Templeboy,  dio.  of  Killalla,  ii.  448 
Templeboy,  union  of  81igo,  iii.  2li2 
Templebnc,  iii.  284 
Templebridy,  ii.  568 
Templecarne,  ii.  41 
Templecarrig,  ii.  7 
Templeeoran,  ii.  523 
Tcmplecorey,  iii.  5>>t> 
Templederry,  iii.  12 
Temple- Douglas,  ii.  618 
Temple-Doulin,  L  443 
Templeduff,  L  448 
Temple- Etny,  L  437 
Temple-Finian,  L  44!) 
Temple-Gaurin,  ii.  U 
Templeglantin,  ii.  643 
Templegowran,  iii.  24 
Temple-Guaney,  L  443 
Temple-Hill,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  560,  793 
Temple-Hill,  co.  Down,  iii.  24 
Templebouse,  L  467 
Temple- Hurpan,  L  413 
Templeingbam,  iii.  347 
Temple-Kelly,  L  449;  iii.  12 
Temple-Kieran,  King's  co.,  L142 
Templelusk,  L  361 
Temple- Lyon,  iii.  Ill 
Temple- MacDermott,  u  449 
Templemaley,  ii.  119 
Templemirhael,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  651 
Templc-Molasha,  iii.  271 
Templemologgo,  ii.  '2ite 
Templemoneen,  iii.  412 
Templemore,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  332 
Templemount,  L  164 
Tern  plemo vie,  co.  Donegal,  L  422 
Templenacarrigy,  ii.  768 
Templenamery,  ii.  71 'J 
Templenaaerin,  iii.  4ill 
Templenoe,  co.  Kerry,  UJ346 
Temple-O'Conor,  L  442 
Temple-of-tbe-Desert,  ii.  263 
Temple-of-the- Winds,  ii.  808 
Temple-Oge.  ii.  23,  93;  iii.  304 
Templeomalus,  L  213 
Templeoran,  L  441 ;  ii.  829 
Templeorum,  ii.  214 
Templeowen,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  200;  iii.  Ml 
Templepatrick,  co.  Antrim,  L  lv> 
Templeport,  iii.  410. 
Templequinlan,  L  213 
Templeraney,  ii.  368 
Templeree,  iii.  352 
Templc-Righ,  L  142 
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Templeroan,  ii.  43 

Templeshanbo,  ii.  lftl 

Templeshannon,  ii.  1WH 

Templeshyane,  iii.  234 

Temple's-Island,  iii.  145 

Templestragh,  L  142 

Templetogher,  L  371 

Templetown,  co.  Louth,  L  309 

Tcmpletown,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  506 

Templetuohy,  iii.  352 

Templeudigan,  iii.  185 

Templeraney,  iii.  428 

Templeriew,  ii.  63 

TempleriUe,  ii.  4*1 

Templeyorick,  iii.  462 

Tempo,  ii.  185 

Temra,  L  155 

Tenallick,  ii.  6*7 

Tenelick,  iii.  318 

Tenessee,  ii.  778 

Tennison  (Edward),  iii.  5ft 

Tenniton  (Richard),  ii.  754 

Tenniton  Family,  hi.  6 

Tent  (The),  L  81 

Teobredaruin,  iii.  370 

Terarougbt,  ii.  2111 

Teredagb,  iii.  4  oh 

Teregheen,  iii.  375 

Terenane,  iii.  408 

Terenore,  iii.  128 

Tcrmoo,  co.  Clare,  L  340 

Term  on,  CO.  Ca  van,  L  1 1C> 

Termon,  co.  Leitrim,  ii.  323 

Term  on,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  406 

Termon,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  512 

Termonbacca,  iii.  322 

Termoney,  ii.  12 

Termonfeckan,  ii.  69.  703 

Ternageeragh,  ii.  717 

Terrace,  iii.  128 

Terrigenoe,  iii.  157 

Terry drummond,  L  204 

Terryglass,  iii.  346 

Terrygreeban,  ii.  784 

Tersaghaunmore,  ii.  746 

Tetraconnaught,  L  305 

Thud*  of  Rom,  iii.  158 

Thahilla,  ii.  348 

Thames  (The),  ii.  432 

Thane's  Heap,  iii.  124. 

Theobald  (Falter),  ii.  358,  435j  iii.  12 

Thcronadromnan,  L  473 

Thetmoy,  L  379 

Third  (Hugh),  iii.  58 

Tbistleborough,  L  30T,  542 

Thistletown,  iii.  63 

Thomas,  Bi$hop  of  Lismore,  ii.  658 

Thomas  of  Ixtncaster,  ii.  786 

Thomas'  Hill,  iii.  506 

Thoma*  (St.),  iii.  542 

Thomas-Street,  iii.  300 

Thoniastown,  co.  Galway,  L  231 

Thoma* town,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  JO,  335 

Thomastown,  King's  co.,  ii.  84 

Thomastown,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  43H 

Thomastown,  co.  Louth,  iii.  73 

Thomastown,  on  Royal  Canal,  iii.  125 

Thome,  iii.  367 

Tkomond  (Earls  of),  L  28^  303,  407_;  ii. 
179.  634 

Thoraond  (Territory  of),  L  407;  i>.  Q2fl 
Thomondgate,  ii.  633 
Thomondtown,  ii.  U 1 
Thonery  (John ),  iii.  58 
Thorim  (St.),  ii.  62 


Thornberry,  ii.  521 
Thornbrook,  ii.  722 
Thomburg  (John),  it.  641 
Thornfiefd,  L  325_i  »i.  562 
Thornhill,  co.  Dublin,  L  491j  iii.  310 
Thornhill,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  26 
Thornhill,  co.  Monagban,  ii.  9J 
Thornhill,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  200 
Thornhill,  co.  Down,  ii.  250 
Thornhill,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  331 
Thornieroft  (Captain),  L  262 
Thornton  (Sir  George),  ii.  629 
Thorntown,  ii.  536 
Thornvale,  L  182;  iii.  23 
Thornville,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  463 
Thorn ville ,  co.  Galway,  ii.  165 
Thornville,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  Jj23 
Three-Castle,  iii.  44 
Three-Friends  (The),  ii.  458 
Three-Islands,  iii.  id 
Threemilehouse,  L  418 
Three- Rock-Mountain,  iii.  125,  549 
Three-Rocks,  co.  WexfordTlL  222:  iii.  537, 
546 

Three-Sisters,  iii.  211 
Three- Tops,  in.  1 12 
Three-Trees,,  ii.  678;  ii.  811 
Three-Trouts,  iii.  571 
Thumbeagb,  ii.  611 
Thumm  (Countess  of),  L  322 
Thun,  ii.  280 
Thunderbolts,  ii.  152 
TTkaroc,  L  3J0,  32jh  iii.  150 
Thurstainstown,  iii.  66 
Tiberlin,  ii.  175 
Tibradden,  iii.  542 
Tibraid,  iii.  516 

Tichborne  (Sir  Henry),  ii.  IL  Lli 

Tickell,  the  Poet,  ii.  260 

Tickencore,  L  454 

Tickooly,  L  165 

Tierhogher,  ii.  525 

TierkeUy,  L  20jL;  ii.  52 

Tiernaboul,  ii.  456 

Tierney  (St.),  L  440 

Tieroghan,  L  424. 

Tight  (Mr*.  Mary),  iii.  57J 

Tighe  (William),  Esq.,  iii.  5fifi,  57J 

Tighernac  (St.),  L  109,  439,  451 

Tigh-mac-Eachy  (Battle  of),  ii.  133 

Tigroney,  iii.  .Vi'i 

Tigrony,  L  545 

Tilderg,  co.  Antrim,  L  167;  iii.  115 

Tilson  {Bishop),  ii.  124 

Tiltinbane,  ii.  551 ;  iii.  3-'fc* 

Timahoe,  L  6;  ii.  324;  iii.  3 

Timbole,  ii.  821 

Timoleague,  L  213 

Timolin,  co.  Kildare.  L  206 

Timolin,  King's  co.,  iii.  148 

Timolin  Bog,  L  422 

Timoney,  King's  CO.,  L  503 

Timoney,  Queen's  CO.,  ii.  248 

Timothan,  iii.  432 

Tinakelly  (Lower),  hi.  132 

Tinakelly  (Upper),  hi.  130 

Tinarana",  iii.  46 

Tincurry,  hi.  55Q 

Tinderry,  L  503 

Tinehely,  hi.  230,  536 

Tinivara,  L  261 

Tinker's  Lane,  ii.  483 

Tinnacross,  l  4:t.'j 

Tinnaglogh,  hi.  140 

Tinnakill,  Queen's  co.,  L  437  j  hi.  i5 
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Tinnakilly,  ii.  684 

Tinnamggart,  ii.  ,W2 

Tinnehinch,  Queen'*  co.,  L  281 

Tinnehinch,  co.  Wicklow,  L  ^  '<7  :  iii .  91 

Tinnehinch,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  890 

Tinnepark,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  64 

Tinnock,  iii.  Lti 

Tinnycullen,  iii.  11*0 

Tinnypark,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  384 

Tinode  (Middle),  iii.  2ffi 

Tinode  (North),  iii.  289 

Tinode  (South),  iii.  289 

Tinorin,  ii.  396 

Tinriland,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  4iL4 

Tinriland,  co.  Carlow,  iii.  420 

Tinrygar,  L  318 

Tintern,  Hi.  185 

Tintinc.  iii.  )!<4 

Tint-Lodge,  iii.  19Q 

Tintrim,  l  462 

Tinvane,  L  331 

Tippenan,  ii.  218 

Tiraght,  L  263 

Tiranagher,  ii.  2113 

Tiraun,  ii.  743 

Tirboguine,  ii.  87J 

Tircur,  L  305 

Tirdaglaaa,  iii.  367 

Tirenair,  iii.  40fi 
Tir-Eochain,  iii.  331 
Tirkane,  ii.  469 
Tirlicken,  iii.  233 
Timaleague,  ii.  24 
Tirnaikea,  ii.  12 
Tirraroane,  ii.  811 
Tisrara,  L  98 
Tisaarin,  L  254 
Tivaconary,  iii.  df& 
Toam  (Lough),  L  465 
Toamhuein,  ii.  317 
Tobaraneidth,  iii.  870 
Tobar  Finn,  iii.  214 
Tobber,  co.  Oalway,  L  228. 
Tobber alien,  iii.  301 
Tobbercormac,  iii.  518 
Tobbereurry,  iii.  2<»'.t 
Tobberdaly,  iii.  14!) 
Tobber-Eunna,  iii.  326 
Tnhbergrcgan,  ii.  248 
Tobbcrmore,  ii.  720 
Tobberpan,  ii.  547 
Tobberparrick,  ii.  527 
Tobenatown,  iii.  Ill 
Tobcri>atrick.  iii.  'JA1 
Tobertynan,  iii.  [88 
Tobin,  L  453 
Tobins  {The),  iii.  4£8 
Tobritt,  L  56 
Tocker,  L  529 
Todd's  Leap,  ii. 
Toe  in,  iii.  371 
Togher,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  153 
Togher,  co.  Louth,  L  4,'jH 
Togher,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  249. 
Togher,  King's  co.,  ii.  616 
Togher,  co.  Meath,  iii.  liiii 
Togher,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  518 
Toherdaly,  L  364 
Tolan's  Point,  iii.  1Q 
Tolka,  iii.  13 
Toroacork,  L  3J9_;  ii.  211 
Tomanino,  iii.  342 
Tumbrin,  L  318 
Tom  Cole'*  Rock,  ii.  458 
Tomuarragh,  ii.  11 


Tomduff.  ii.  47J  ;  iii.  27J 
Tomgraney,  iii.  4()H 
Tomhagar.  ii.  211 
Tomkar,  ii.  317_ 
Tomlucky,  iii.  338 
Tomnalosaet,  ii.  334 
Tomney,  ii.  414 
Tomregan,  ii.  6QQ;  iii.  376 
Tomsallagh,  L  43.f> 
Tom's  Island,  ii.  719 
Tonabrocky,  iii.  lt>7 
Tonaghmore,  iii.  li»N 
Tonaghs,  L  42 
Tonagon,  iii.  345 
*  Tonamaddy,  ii.  364 
Tonduff,  ii.  12 
Toneen,  ii.  816 
Tonelagee,  L  275;  ii.  11 
Toneroe,  ii.  523 
Toneysall,  ii.  744 
Tonlegee- House,  L  104 
Tonnagh,  ii.  21 
Tonnet,  L  5Ql 
Tonroe,  iii.  132 
Tonson's  Bank,  L  .V *> 
Tonyscallan,  ii.  784 
Toole's  Castle,  L  22 
Toomaghera,  ii.  417 
Tooman,  ii.  71 1 
Toomana,  iii.  48 
Toomb- Bridge,  ii.  508 
Toome,  co.  Antrim,  L  181 
Toome,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  <il'..» 
Toome,  co.  Longford,  iii.  195 
Toomgreary,  ii.  452 
Toomour,  co.  Sligo,  L  273;  ii.  546 
Toonagh,  L  440 
Toor,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  29_ 
Toor,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  4311 
Tooraaglassa,  ii.  4111 
Tooraneena,  iii.  212 
Too  ran  too,  ii.  467 
Tooreen,  King's  co.,  L  462 
Tooreen,  co.  Cork,  L  281 
Tooreen,  co.  Clare,  ii.  MB 
Toor- Hill.  ii.  816 
Too  rig,  L  42 

Toormacnevin,  ii.  373.  467 

Tooth  (Church  of  the),  ii.  408 

Tor,  L  441 ;  ii.  136 

Toran  (Dr.  Gerald),  ii.  437 

Torchill,  L  536 

Torcraith,  iii.  284 

Toreen,  L  174 

Targeting,  ii.  ti-41 

Tormore,  iii.  879 

Torryglaas,  iii.  12 

Tory-Hill,  co.  Limerick,  L  1.j7 

Tory.  Hill,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  428 

Tory  Island,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  822 

Tontiut,  iii.  498 

Totmoy,  L  879 

Totneu  (Earl  of),  L  334 

Tottenham  (Sir  Charles),  ii.  175 

Tottenham  (Lord  Robert),  ii.  218 

Tottenham-Green,  ii.  303 

Tough,  co.  Tipperary,  L.  fi 

Toulegee,  iii.  lii2 

Toureen,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  AALi 

Tourcen,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  467 

Tourentrien,  ii.  549 

Tourig,  iii.  329 

Tourmore,  ii.  150 

Tournafulla,  ii.  466,  648 

Towemona,  iii.  107 
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Towerhill,  co.  Mavo,  L  288;  ii.  749;  iii. 

Towlerion,  ii.  4(15 

Town  (Lough),  iii.  414 

Townaranny,  iii.  324. 

Townavenny,  iii.  324 

Towmi will v,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  40.  lfll 

Townet,  L  330 

Townbesd,  co.  Antrim,  L  1M 

Town-Knockgoran,  L  846 

Townley-Hall,  co.  Louth,  iii  763;  iii.  423 

To wn-  Parks  of  Drogheda,  ii.  65 

Townrahoun,  ii.  730 

Toumshend  {Lord),  ii.  QU) 

Toy,  u.  422 

Toylough,  ii.  351 

Trabaan,  L  22 

Trabolgan,  L  531 

Tr acton,  ii.  568 

Tradree,  L  403 

Tradruihe,  L  403 

Traemount,  iii.  24 

Trafalgar,  iii.  523 

Trallie,  iii.  42 

Tramore,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  810 

Tramore,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  220 

Trariamadrea,  L  261 

Trajiamarlv,  ii.  170 

Tranquilla,  iii.  128 

Trout  {Family  of),  ii.  9L  39JL  629 

Trasna,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  55]  ;  iii.  39C 

Trainagh,  iii.  267 

Trover  $  (John),  iii.  533.  504 

Trovers  (Robert),  ii.~M) 

Trawata,  iii.  252 

T ra wnarannoge,  iii.  252 

Treantaghmucklagh,  iii.  28Q 

Tredagb,  ii.  7J 

Treehoo,  L  34 

Treepark,  iii.  5 

Treffani,  ii.  521 

Tregury  (Archbishop),  ii.  115 

Trench  (Bishop  Power  Le  Poer),  ii.  175 

Trench  (Dr.  William  Le  Poer),  iii.  4U5 

Trenchord  (William),  ii.  622 

Trent,  iii.  485 

Tressara,  ii.  175 

Trevor  (Rose),  iii.  122 

Trevoratown,  ii.  23 

Triangle,  L  101 

Triburna,  ii.  5111 

Trienclare,  L  105 

Triermore,  ii.  255 

Trie*,  ii.  347 

Trieatagh,  L  341 

Trigan,  ii.  818 

Trilliek,  ii.  16,  104 

Trim  blest  own,  L  L8L 

Trimlestown,  L  207 

Trimlestown  (Lord  of),  ii.  383 

Trimock,  ii.  404 

Trimoge,  iii.  345 

Trimra,  ii.  527 

Trinaltinagb,  L  H 

Trinamadan,  ii.  279 

Trinity  bland,  co.  Cavan,  iii.  GQ 

Triogue,  ii.  787 

TrUtcrnagh,  ii.  365 

Tristia,  iii.  434 

Tristram  (Sir  Armoricus),  ii.  206 
Triton,  L  481 

Trooperatown,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  581 ;  iii. 

Trough,  co.  Clare,  ii.  449;  iii.  44 
Trough,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  24 


Trough-Lodge,  iii.  326 
Troughlough,  iii.  241 
Troy,  iii.  331 
Truchelaun  bland,  L  131 
True-Blues,  iii.  538. 
Truigh,  iii.  408. 
Trumera,  L  438 
Trummery,  ii.  722 
Trumpet-Hill,  ii.  100 
Trusk,  iii.  101 
Trusk  (Lough),  iii.  325,  413 
Truskan,  ii.  821 
Truskmore,  iii.  252 
Trustamore,  ii.  744 
Truatone,  ii.  781 
Tryad,  iii.  10 
Trystea,  L  42 
Tuaidh.Muin,  L  407 
Tuaimnara,  ii.  317 
Tuain-O'Connor,  H.  414- 
Tuath-Mumham,  ii.  837 
Tubbar,  ii.  452 
Tubber,  ii.  508 
Tubberakeen,  iii.  325 
Tubberavoid,  L  32 
Tubberclare,  ii.  441 
Tubberneering,  iii.  336 
Tubberpadder,  ii.  233 
Tubberpatrick,  iii.  105 
Tubberyuill,  iii.  301 
Tul  1  rid.  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  422 
Tubrid,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  704 
Tubrit,  co.  Wcstmcath,  ii.  373^ 
Tucker,  ii.  575 
Tuhaclea,  ii.  410 

Tuite  (Family  of),  L5:  iii.  273.  519 

Tuite  (Sir  Richard),  ii.  197j  iii.  518 

Tuistius,  iii.  499 

Tulfarria,  L  273 

Tulla,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  318 

Tulla,  co.  Clare,  iii.  201 

Tulla,  dio.  of  Tuam,  iii.  426 

Tulla,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  434 

Tullaaght,  iii.  52 

Tullabracky,  iii.  272 

Tullagh,  co.  Donegal,  L  432 

Tullagh,  co.  Clare,  ii.  4ifti 

Tullaghan,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784 

Tullaghan,  co.  Leitrim,  iii.  122 

Tullaghaiidtown,  L  448 

Tullaghgarly,  L  113 

Tullagh  O'Dea,  ii.  315 

Tullaghorton,  L  416 

Tullaghrohan,  iii.  417 

Tiillagowcr,  ii.  333 

Tullahought,  L  333 

Tullamealon,  L  416 

Tullamore,  co.  Armagh,  L  78 

Tullamore,  co.  Antrim,  L  282;  iii.  232 

Tullamore,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  662 

Tullamore,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  798 

Tullamoy,  L  103 

Tullands,  L  475 

Tullaroan,  ii.  438 

Tulleigh,  L  137 

Tullig,  co.  Cork,  iii.  542 

Tullig,  co.  Clare,  ii.  322 

Tulligbeg,  ii.  724 

Tulligmore.  ii.  124 

Tullinamullin,  L  423 

Tullnahinion,  iii.  83 

Tulloghana,  ii.  217 

Tulloher,  iii.  32 

Tulloheme,  iii.  32 

Tullow,  co.  Carlow,  L  315;  iii.  536 
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Tullow,  co.  Tipperary,  Hi.  342 
Tullowelay,  ii.  201 
Tully,  co.  Leitrim,  L  335;  iii.  190 
Tully,  co.  Tyrone,  L 
Tully,  co.  Donegal,  L  433 
Tully,  co.  Louth,  U.  65 
Tully,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  82 
Tully,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  391 
Tully,  bar.  of  Moycullen,  ii.  454 
Tully,  bar.  of  Ballinahinch,  L  132,  583 
Tully,  bar.  of  Tallaghonoho,  co.  Cavan,  ii. 
414 

Tully,  King's  co.,  ii.  508 

Tully,  bar.  of  Upper  Lough  tee,  ii.  515 

Tully,  co.  Rotcommon,  ii.  518 

Tully  (South),  ii.  685 

Tullyallen,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784 

Tullyallen,  co.  Tyrone,  U.  22 

Tullyard,  co.  Down,  ii.  81,  781 

Tullyard,  co.  Mesth,  iii.  383 

Tullyardguill,  iii.  35 

Tullyarran,  L  US 

Tullyavarmmrahert,  ii.  1}04 

Tullyavey,  iii.  306 

Tullybleaty,  L  107 

Tullybrack,  iii.  U38 

Tullycar,  L  359 

Tnllycarn,  ii.  26 

Tullycarnett,  ii.  575 

Tullyclunagh,  iii.  51 

Tullycoora,  ii.  823 

Tullycorbet,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  790;  iii.  424 

Tullyeiker,  ii.  700 

Tullygirvan,  L  482 

Tullyglushnevin,  ii.  767 

Tull'vgrawley,  L  2ft 

Tullyhappy,  iii.  26 

Tullyho,  ii.  64 

TuUyhog,  co.  Tyrone,  L  496j  u.  17 

Tullyhubbert,  L  462 

Tullyincbin,  ii.  fill 

Tullykeeran,  U.  720 

Tullylark,  iii.  324 

Tullyleaae,  U.  338 

Tullylish,  L  209,  709 

Tully lo.  iii.  116 

Tullymaclinartin,  ii.  Si 

Tullymaine,  L  345 

Tullymaknowi,  ii.  493 

Tullymanen,  L  459 

Tullymongan,  L  385 

Tullymore,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  531 

Tullymore,  on  the  Shannon,  iii.  221 

TuUynabehogue,  L  243 

Tullynaguihy,  ii.  719 

Tullynahattana,  ii.  784,  823 

Tullynakill,  iii.  31 

Tullynamoltra,  ii.  165 

Tullynery,  iii.  213 

Tullyniskin,  ii.  149 

Tully  O'Dee,  ii.  314 

Tullyrahan,  ii.  823 

Tullyrath,  iii.  183 

Tullyred,  iii.  343 

Tullyrusk,  ii.  G4IL;  iii.  423 

Tullyttown,  co.  WesUneath,  ii.  198,  751; 

iii.  131 
Tullyvallen,  iii.  35 
Tullyvar,  L  418 

Tullyvin,  co.  Cavan,  L  502j  ii.  414 
Tullywest,  iii.  198 
Tullywhisker,  iii.  4(13 
Tulrahan,  eo.  Mayo.  L  34;  iii.  400 
Tulik,  iii.  16L  17J2 
Tumin,  Ui.  Iii 


T  iimn a,  L  331 

Tunalague,  L  311 

Tuns  (The),  iii.  524 

Tuomore,  ui.  295 

Tuoreen,  L  543 

Tuosi?t,  ii.  343 

Turagh,  ii.  627 

Turbot-Bank,  L  510 

Turbot-Island,  iii.  52 

Turbotatown,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  741,  754 

Ture-Lodge,  ii.  87 

Turgetiu*  the  Dane,  L  275;  ii.  71 

Turgcnua'  Cattle,  iii.  49Q 

Turin,  dio.  of  Meath,  ii.  754 

Turin,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  349 

Turin,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  752 

Turin-Castle,  u.  504 

Turla,  L  186 

Turlough,  co.  Mayo,  L  351 
Turlough,  co.  Gal  way.  ii. 
Turlough- Agurkall,  u. 
Turloughmore,  ii.  233. 
Turloughquin,  ii.  74 
Turlow  (Family  of),  L 
Turmone,  ii.  321 
Turn  berry,  iii.  134 
Turner  (Edward),  iii.  541 
Turner  (Paul),  iii.  533 
r-Bill.  Ui. 
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Turner-  Hill,  iii.  24 
Turner's  Grove,  ii.  825 
Turneyt,  iii.  577 
Turning's  House,  iii.  550 
Turning's  House  (Lower),  iii.  55*1 
Turns  Island,  iii.  319 
Turrock,  iii.  300 
Turrygloss,  ii.  27 
Turtulla,  iii.  106 
Tusker,  iii.  343 
Tuyte  (Family  of  Be),  iii.  273 
Tu'yte  (Hugh  Morgan),  iii.  27Ji 
Tuyte  (Sir  Oliver  De),  Ui.  272 
Tuyte  (Richard  De),  ui.  213 
Twenties,  U.  65 
Twentyparic,  Ui.  142 
Twickenham,  U.  616 
Twiiden  (Philip),  Ui.  114 
Two-Head,  U.  351 

Two-Mile-Ditch,  co.  Oalway,  ii.237;  ul54 
Two- Mile- House,  U.  404 
Two- Rock-Mountain,  Ui.  125,  549 
Twyford,  L  117.  228 
Tyance,  iii.  309 
Tvanee-West,  iii.  309 
Tyaquin,  U.  795 
Tyboe,  ii.  26 
Tybrachny,  U.  428,  429 
Tybroughny,  iii.  358 
Tycroghan,  L  424 
Tydavnet,  U.  789 
Tylara,  L  64 
Tymon,  iU.  305 
Tyinon-Castle,  Ui.  305 
Tynan,  L  81 
Tyne-Park,  U.  156 
Tynish,  ii.  773 
Tynte  (Family  of\  L  163 
Tynte  (Robert),  Etq.,  U.  156 
Tyrconnel  (District  of),  U.  29 
yrconnel  (Duke  of),  L  274 
rronnel  (Earls  of),  L  197i  ii.  491 
rconnel  (Richard,  Duke  of),  L  245  3t! 
T'vmillen.  Ui.  288 
Tyrella,  U.  61 
Tyrenagh,  U.  34 
Tyrenascia,  L  443 
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Tyrhomon,  Hi.  421 
Tvrkeenan,  U.  790 
Turone  (Earl  of),  ii.  32 
Tyrone  (James  Pincer,  Earl  of),  L 
Tyrone  (John,  Earl  of),  L  832 
Tyrone- House,  oo.  Galway,  ii.  379 
Tyrrel  {The  Family  of),  L  365,  3t)0: 
999 

[Gerald),  L  366 
[Hugh),  Hi.  390 

De),  L  365 
[Sir  J©*»),  L  366 


/  (ZtCTi/eiwiU),  Hi.  538. 
/  (Richard),  L  265 
Tyrrel  (  7*AoiaM),  L  49ft 
Tyrrel*  {The),  u.  3j^j  iii.  519 
Tyrrelstown,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  711,  826 
Tyrrelstown,  co.  West  meat  h,  u.  817 
Tyr-Tuothal.  Hi.  564 
Ty-Vorney-Greenane,  U.  46 


I'arrabaun,  it 

Udiee,  L  512 

Word  (Sir  Ralph),  L  364 

Word  (Sir  Robert  De),  iii.  170 

Uguir,  King  of  Leinster,  ii.  8 

Ulla,  iii.  311 

Ullagh,  H.  558 

Ullahaw,  L  ft 

Ulleswaier,  ii.  461 

Ulster  (Earl  of),  it.  236 

Ulster  Volunteers,  ii.  149 

Ultach,  ii.  810 

Ultonians,  H.  133 

Uluntii,  iii.  442 

Umera,  iii.  255 

Umerui,  ii.  394;  Hi.  461 

Umfin,  Hi.  413 

Umma,  co.  Westmeath,  L  IKS 
Ummoon,  bar.  of  Dunmore,  ii.  382 
Ummoon,  bar.  of  Clare,  ii.  81 
Unagh,  ii.  661 
Unan,  Hi.  323 
Una  Walsh,  iii.  65 
Uncarval,  U.  145 
Union-Lodge,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  531 
Union. Lodge,  co.  Down,  Hi.  207 
Union  park,  ii.  74 
Union-Wood,  Hi.  268 
United  Irishmen,  Hi.  134 
Unna,  H.  266 
Unthinagh,  iii.  190 
Upchurch,  L  348 

Upperchurch,  co.  Tipperary,  Hi.  337 

Upper  Falls,  L  234 

Upper  Kelts  Infantry,  Ui.  Sift 

UpperUnd,  ii.  717 

Up  per  wood,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  225 

Upperwood-Loilge,  L  21 

Up  per  woods  (East),  ii.  806 

Upperwoodi  (West),  U.  806 

Upton,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  2QQ 

Upton,  co.  Wexford,  H.  52Q 

Urbleshany,  iii.  320 

Uregarle,  ii.  506 

Urelandi,  H.  812 

Urid,  H.  441 

Urker,  L  541 

Urlare,  U.  752 

Urlimor,  ii.  745 

Urlingford,  U.  13^  438 

Urmagb,  H.  209 


Urney  (East).  Ui.  2Sil 
Urney  (West),  Hi.  280 
Urra,  H.  482 
Urraclv,  H.  382 
Urrinfort,  H.  792 
UrrUbeg,  L  256;  Hi.  11X1 
Use  Mountains,  L  441;  ii.  136 
Usenach,  U.  455 

Usher  (Archbishop),  L  203;  ii.  588 

Usher  (Family  of),  L  146 

Usher  (James),  u.  754;  Hi.  344,  i&l 

Usher  (Robert),  ii.  403 

Ushet,  iii.  134 

Ishragh,  Hi.  512 

Ushuagh,  Hi.  121 

Uak,  Hi.  3 

Uikeane,  L  254 

Uterini,  L  512;  Hi.  837 

Uthered  (Sir  Henry),  ii.  629 


Vader'i  Haven,  iii.  502 

Vadrvsinus,  iii .  503 

Valclusa,  Hi.  9J 

Valencia,  L  294 

Valet  ta.  Hi.  139 

Vallaneey  (General),  Hi.  274 

Valle  (Stephen  De),  H.  64  i .  753 

Valleyfield,  H.  168 

Valley  of  Miracles,  L  442 

Vallis  Aspera,  ii.  271 

Valois  (Homo  De),  U.  629 

Valory  (8t.),  L  21 

Van  Dieman  Lodge,  Hi.  41 

Vanessa,  L  386 

Vanhomrigh  (Esther),  L  386 

Varnion,  U.  744 

Vaugh  (Chapel  of  St.),  L  318 

Vaughan  (George),  H.  87 

Vaughan  (Sir  J.\  L  285 

Vavasour  (Sir  Charles),  L  42J ;  U.  550 

Veagh  (The),  iU.  481 

Velabri,  H.  837  « 

Vcllabori,  L  512 

Velvetstown,  H.  311 

Venables  (Col.),  L  244,  310;  Hi.  378 

Venienii,  ill.  459 

Vennagreane,  Hi.  322 

Ventry,  iii.  284 

Verdlantbill,  L  503 

Verdon  (Bertram  De),  H.  142 

Verdon  (Lord  John  De),  ii.  142 

Verdon  (Sir  Miles),  H.  197 

Verdon  (Rose),  Hi.  152 

Verdon  (Sir  Theobald),  H.  755 

Verdons  (The),  L  460;  U.  506,  OOJ,  703 

Verdun  (Sir  Theobald  De),  L  188 

Vert  (Robert  De),  H.  124 

Vert  (Sir  Aubrey),  Bart.,  L  252 

Vereher  (Colonel),  Hi.  266 

Ver mount,  ii.  461 

Venter's  Bridge,  L  392_i  ii.  494 

Verney  (Sir  Edmund),  H.  72 

Verney  (Baron),  ii.  205 

Vernons  of  Clontarf,  L  463 

Verona,  iii.  329 

Verschoyle  (Dr.),  H.  448 

Vescy  (Family  of).  Hi.  102 

Vescy  (  Viscount  De),  L  ft 

Vescy  (Lord  William  De),  H.  401 

Vescy  (William  De),  U.  299 

Vesey  (John),  U.  642j  Ui.  404 

Vescy  (Agmonditham),  Esq.,  H.  796 
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Vesey  (.Sir  nomas),  Hi.  5£ 
Veiingstown,  ii.  142 
Via,  ni •  41fl 
Vianstown,  ii.  59 
Vicars  (The),  L  313 
View's  Quit,  ii.  373 
Vicarsdale,  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  31 
Vicars  town,  co.  Down,  ii.  813 
Victoria-Cottage,  ii.  772 
Viewmount,  co.  Carlow,  L  314 ;  iii.  4(ii 
Viewmount,  co.  Clare,  ii.  3JLA 
Viewmount,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  7' '■"> 
Viewmount,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  2HS 
Viewmount,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  4-K> 
Viewmount,  King's  co.,  L  ±ii 
Vigort  {Bartholomew),  H.  2111 
Viqort  (The),  L  313. 
FSttlfr,  ii.  132.  317 
Villa,  co.  Down,  ii.  7J] 
Villa,  co.  Mayo,  iii.  52a 
Villa-Park,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  527 
Villart  (Lady  Elizabeth),  ii.  767 
Villiert  (Sir  Edward),  u.  73:  iii.  576 
Villiers  {Family  of),  iii.  Uil 
Villiers  (Manor  of),  iii.  101 
Vinderius,  L  Mi 
Vinnoc  (St.),  iii.  12a 
Violet-Hill,  co.  Clare,  ii.  531 
Violet- Hill,  co.  Wicklow,  L  227 
Violet-Hill,  co.  Armagh,  L        ii.  659i 
iii.  24. 

Violet-Hill,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  190,  335 

Virginia,  iii.  17 

Viridi  Rupe  (De),  iii.  533 

Vodur,  H.  837 

Vodii,  L  512 

Volcan  (John),  iii.  58 

Vol  until,  ii.  :>7  ;  iii.  449 

Fon  Crosier,  iii.  21A1 

Vow  (The),  eo.  Antrim,  L  186j  H.  217 


Wace  (  William),  iii.  500 
Waddings  (The),  iii.  482 
Waesfiord,  iii.  545. 
Wakefield,  L  422 
Walcot- Lodge,  L  421 

Walderstown,  co.  Westmeath,  L  228 ;  ii.  82 

Wale  (James),  ii.  423 

Walker  (Rev.  Mr.),  L  27_5j  >>•  mWt 

Walkers  Rock,  iii.  22 

Walker's  Testimonial,  ii.  G7JL  211 

Walkingshaw,  ii.  825 

Wallace  Rock,  L  170 

Wallace's  Row,  ii.  G_5 

Waller  (Sir  Hardreu),  L  lOJL  316j  ii.  G52, 

665;  iii.  181 
TFffffu  (Family  of),  L  421 
HW/op  (Sir  ifcitry),  L  11,  383;  ii.  115, 

180.  732 
Wo1Im(  The),  iii.  486 
Wallscoart,  ii.  532 
Wttlmer,  iii.  126 
Walnut  Vale.  ii.  122 
Walpole  (Col.),  iii.  535 
Walsh  (Family  of),  L  421 ;  ii.  412 
WaUh  (Judge),  vl.  73 
Walsh  (Nicholas),  ii.  433j  iii.  52 
WaUh  (Onorina),  ii.  423 
Walsh  (Patrick),  Iii.  502 
Walsh  (Thomas  Fi!:- Anthony),  iii.  348 

Walsh  (Una),  iii.  65 
Walsh  (William),  ii.  754 


Walshes  (Family  of  the),  L  158;  ii.  429j 
iii.  4811 

Walshestown,  co.  Down,  iii.  224 
Walshes  town,  eo.  Dublin,  ii.  711 
Walshestown,  eo.  Westmeath,  ii.  828 
Walshestown,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  128. 
Walsh  Mountains,  ii.  4"J1> 
Walsh  park,  ii.  48 

Walsh  pool,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  J9,  732,  745 
Walsh  pool,  co.  Limerick,  iii.  222 
Walsh's  Castle,  iii.  256 
Walter  (Theobald),  iii.  55A 
Walter  L  of  Water  ford,  iii.  522 
Walter  II.  of  Waterford,  iii.  500 
Walter  Rocks,  iii.  282 
Watt  ers  (John),  L  53Q 
Walteraland,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  278,  421 
Walterstown,  eo.  Dublin,  ii.  443 
Walterstown,  co.  Meath,  ii.  795,  819;  iii. 
241 

Walterstown,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  89 
Walt  ham  (John),  iii.  58 
Walworth,  eo.  Londonderry,  L  114;  iii. 
308,  508 

Wandetford  (Sir  Christopher),  L  356 

Wandesford  (Earl  of),  L  352 

Warbeck,  L  458,  530;  U.  3(3Ij  iii.  525 

Warblebank,  iii.  Iii 

Warburton  (Bishop),  L  4JL  472 

Warburton  (Dr.  Charlee),  ii.  242 

Ward  (Hill  of},  U.  73L 

Ward  (Michael),  iii.  58 

Wardenstown,  ii.  4*8 

Ward- House,  iii.  MQ 

Wardlestown,  ii.  443 

Wardtown,  ii.  361 

Wares  (The),  iii.  512 

War- Hill,  L  297_;  ii.  42 

Waring  (Sir  Henry),  Hi.  473 

Waring  (Samuel),  Esq.,  Hi.  472' 

Waring  (William),  Esq.,  Hi.  472 

Waringford,  H.  252 

Waringstown,  ii.  2*L  109 

Warington,  iii.  23U 

Warren  (Sir  John  B.Y  ii.  40;  iii.  579 

Warren  (Sir  Peter),  iii.  474 

Warrcncourt,  U.  520 

Warrenpoint,  Hi.  22 

Warren  s  Grove,  H.  809 

Warrenstown,  eo.  Meath,  U.  579.  759 

Warrick  (Rev.  Archibald),  ii.  810 

Warringfield,  U.  781 

Washer- Rock,  Hi.  287 

Washing- Bay,  L  421 

Washington,  H.  82 

Wash  pool,  co.  Limerick,  H.  386,  624 

WaskeL  iii.  325 

Watenhall  (John  De),  Hi.  393 

Water  Bastion,  ii.  G7_3 

Watercloney,  L  26 

Waterdale,  co.  Gal  way,  L  410j  H.  48 

Waterfall  (The),  eo.  Wicklow.  ii.  2SL 

Waterfoot,  co.  Fermanagh,  Hi.  323 

Waterhorse,  ii.  119 

Waterloo,  co.  Meath,  Hi.  322 

Waterloo,  bar.  of  Eliogurty,  ii.  385 

Waterloo,  bar.  of  West  Ufa  and  Ofla,  L  293 

Waterloo,  bar.  of  Lower  Ormond,  H.  361 

Waterloo,  co.  Cavan,  U.  471 

Waterloo,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  536 

Waterloo,  co.  Antrim,  ii.  522 

Waterloo,  co.  Galway,  U.  461 

Watermill,  iii.  Ml 

Waterpark,  ii.  545 

Waters  (Eustace),  H.  641 
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'Waterside,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  269.  C78 
Waterstown,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  376 
Waterstown,  co.  Cork,  ii.  288 
Waterstown,  co.  Westsneath,  ii.  441 
Watery-Lane,  ii.  215 
Watkins  (Family  of),  L  291 
Watson  (Colonel),  iii.  546 
Watson- House,  ii.  048 
WaUon's  Island,  iii.  287 
Waverybeg,  iii.  52 
Waverymore,  iii.  52 
Weatherhead  (Thomas),  iii.  590 
Weatherstown,  ii.  375 
Webb  (George),  ii.  Ml 
Webbesborougb,  H.  803 
Webbsbrook,  ii.  620 
Weddington,  U,  2Z 
Weir,  iii.  283 
Welifid  (Nicholas),  iii.  500 
Well  (Tbe  Rivulet),  L  290 
Wellbrook,  ii.  406 
Wellesley  (Garrett),  L  3Mi  ii.  3 
Wellesley  (Marquis),  ii.  3 
Wellesley  (  Walter),  ii.  4<)3 
Wellesley,  (Hon.  William),  L  108 
Wellfield,  L  188 
WW/ia^roa  (/>***  o/),  ii.  3 
Wellington,  iii.  389 
Wellington-Cottage,  ii.  772 
Wellington- Lodge,  ii.  (>tri 
Wellmount,  L  438;  n.  621 
Wellpark,  eo.  Clare,  L  440 
Wellpark,  eo.  Dublin,  ii.  416 
Wells,  co.  We*ford,  ii.  22L  453 
Wellsborough,  eo.  Sligo,  L  300 
WelNborough,  on  the  Suck,  iii.  221 
Wehh  (Jonas),  iii.  ML  459 
Welsh  (Sir  Patrick),  iii.  186 
Welshtown,  ii.  542 
Wemyt  (Sir  Patrick),  L  316 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stafford,  L  244 
Wentworth  (Lord-Deputy),  ii.  440 
Werk,  ii.  314 
Wermius  (Orlaus),  iii.  fiM 
Wesley  (Garrett),  LS54 
Wessenbereo,  ii.  403 
Wessfiord,  iii.  503 
West- Acton,  ii.  150 
West-Bourne,  iii.  128 
West-Brook,  ii.  300 
Westcourt,  L  228 
West-Cove,  ii.  355 
West-Crogban,  ii.  579;  iii.  IS 
West  Dooish,  H.  249;  iii.  4Li 
West-Eiston,  ii.  150 
Westenra  (Lieut. .Col.),  iii.  535 
Westenra  (Warner),  Esq.,  iii.  ISO 
Westenra  (Warner  William),  iii.  180 
Westereave,  ii.  466 
Westfield,  Queen's  co.,  L  374;  iii.  45 
West-Grove,  ii.  577 
West-Head,  L  159 
West- House,  L  366 
West- Inland,  L  246;  iii.  341 
Westland,  ii.  819 
Westlev  (Garrett),  L  355;  ii.  3 
West-Lodge,  co.  Galway,  ii.  237;  iii.  107 
West-Lodge,  co.  Westmeath,  L  MB 
Westmanstown,  ii.  313 
Westmeath  (Earl  of),  ii.  140 
Westminster- Hall,  iii.  229 
Westmoreland  (Matthias),  L  370 
Westown,  iii.  6 
Westpark,  ii.  772 
Westphalatown,  iii.  49. 


West  Bock,  iii.  281 
West-town,  co.  Dublin,  L  127 
West-town,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  379 
Wetland,  iii.  230 
Whaley- Abbey,  L  125 
Whapstown,  L  493 
Wharton  (Duke  of),  iii.  121) 
Wharton  (Thomas,  Lord),  iii.  129 
Whaup  Rock,  iii.  281 
Wheaten  Rock,  iii.  105 
Wheatfield,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  516 
Wheatiicld.  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  308 
Wheathill,  ii.  204 
Wheat  Rock,  iii.  259 
Wheelan,  ii.  200 
Wheeler  (Jonas),  iii.  58 
Whelp  Rock,  in.  281 
Whelps,  iii.  220 
Whcrroon,  ii.  821 
Whiggery,  ii.  223 

Whigsborough,  King's  co.,  ii.  172.  664 
WhiTkeen  (The),  iii.  524 
Whiskey- Hall,  co.  Limerick,  ii.  520 
Whiskey- Hall,  co.  Down,  iii.  30 
Whitchurch  (Sir Marmaduke),  L15;  iii.  122 
mite  (Family  of),  ii.  5L  403 
mite  (James),  VL  491 
White  (Lough\  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  345 
White  (  Lough),  co.  Cavan,  ii.  525 
White  (Lough),  co.  Monaghan,  ii.  784 
White  (Lough),  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  121 
HUM  (Luke),  Esq.,  iii.  ~>7Q 
White  (Sir  Nicholas),  ii.  616 
White  (Richard),  Esq.,  Hi.  ->1S 
Whiteboys  (The),  iii.  534 
Whitecastle,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  602 
Whitecastle,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  32L  810 
Whitechapel,  iii.  27J 
Whitechurch,  co.  Cork,  L  528 
Whitechurch,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  129. 
Whitechurch,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  151 
Whitechurch,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  798 
Whitechurch,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  185 
Whitefield,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  24 
Whitefield,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  509 
Whitefield,  co.  Kerry,  ii.  5S9 
Whiteford,  co.  Tyrone,  ii.  5118 
Whitcford,  co.  Antrim,  iii.  216 
Whiteforge,  ii.  643 
Whitefort,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  301 
Whitefort,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  541 
Whitegate,  co.  Galway,  L  4('»2 
Whitegate,  co.  Kilkenny,  L  498_i  iii.  59 
Whitegate,  co.  Cork,  L  331 
Whitegate,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  583 
Whitegate,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  110 
Whitehall,  co.  Meath,  ii.  45 
Whitehall,  oo.  Clare,  ii.  g28,  632 
Whitehall,  co.  Roscommon,  ii.  808 
Whitehall,  co.  Cork,  iii.  152,  240 
Whitehall,  eo.  Antrim,  iii.  239 
Whitehall,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  305 
White-Heaps,  iii.  538 
Whitehill,  co.  Longford,  L  428 
Whitehill,  co.  Down,  L  164:  iii.  205 
Whitehill,  co.  Fermanagh,  ii.  16,  47 't 
Whiteborae,  co.  Cure,  iii .  22Q 
Whiteborse,  co.  Donegal,  iii.  112 
Whitehouse,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  204 
Whitehouse,  co.  Londonderry,  iii.  829 
Whitehouse,  eo.  Kildare,  ii.  219 
Whitehouse,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  452 
Whitehouse,  co.  Down,  iii.  247 
White  Island,  eo.  Fermanagh,  ii.  719 ;  iii.  396 
White  Island,  co.  Mayo,  ii.  739 
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White  Island,  co.  Monagban,  ii.  822 

White  Knight  (The),  ii.  657 

White  Mountain,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  flflfi 

White  Mountain,  co.  Roscommon,  iii.  250 

White-Rircr,  ii.  802 

White  Rock,  iii.  287 

Whitcrocks,  ii.  4£±i 

Whites  (Th*),  iii.  It-Q 

White's  Castle,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  563 

White  s  Castle,  co.  Down,  fa.  423 

White's  Castle,  co.  Kildare,  L  102 

Whitestown,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  370 

Whitestown,  co.  Dublin,  ii.  711 

Whitestown,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  802;  iii.  162 

Whitestrand,  iii.  107,  382 

White- Village,  ii.  410 

White  Water,  co.  Armagh,  L  2U8 

Whitewater,  dio.  of  Derry,  ii.  12 

Whitewelt  co.  West  meath,  ii.  aoii 

Whitewell-Quamr,  L  38 

Whitewood,  co.  Meath,  ii.  756;  iii.  40 

Whittie's  Island,  ii.  822 

Whittoeh  {John),  L  472 

Wickenloe,  iii.  567 

Wicklow,  iii.  121 

Wicklow-Gap,  ii.  11 

Wild-Duck-  Island,  ii.  739 

Wildernesa  (The),  L  455 

Wild- Goose- Lodge,  iii.  73 

Wild  Sports  of  the  West,  iii.  414 

Wilford,  ii.  811 

Wilfort,  iii.  888 

Willbrook,  co.  West  meath,  L  541 
Willbrook,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  128 
Willfield,  ii.  505 

William  III.,  L  16,  244,  275,  329,  550_i  ii. 

141.  215.  222.  W>  j  iii.  423 
William  IV,  L  320.  524. 
William  of  Kildare,  ii.  403 
William  of  Kilkenny,  iii.  5£ 
H  iZ/iiim  of  Wyheham,  iii.  298 
Williambrook,  L  253 

if  i7/i«s  (Copt.),  L  2m 

ll?//unu  (Grtfith),  iii.  58 
Williamsfort,  L  155 
Wttfiasuo*  {Lieut.  Richard),  ii.  731 
W  llliamstadt,  L  4 02 
Williamstown,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  364 
Williamstown,  co.  Westmeatb,  iii.  74 
Williamstown,  co.  Louth,  ii.  536 
Williamstown,  co.  Meath,  ii.  137.  342 
Williamstown,  co.  Longford,  L  Ltil 
Williamstown,  co.  Galway,  ii.  233 
Williamstown,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  43 
Willington,  iii.  305 
Willmount,  00.  Wicklow,  L  2X5 
Willmount,  co.  Meath,  ii.  137.  312 
Willmount,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  507 ;  hi.  333 
Willmount,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  825 
Willmount,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  549 
Willoughby  {Copt.),  iii.  5A 
Willowbank,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  333 
Willowbank,  co.  Clare,  ii.  74 
Willowbank,  co.  Antrim,  L  233 
Willowbrook,  co.  Leitrim,  L  435 
Willowbrook,  co.  Sligo,  L  360 
Willowbrook,  co.  Kildare,  iii.  5 
Willowfield,  iii.  62 
Willowpark,  L  267 

Willsborough,  co.  Roscommon,  L  13;  ii. 
54& 

Willsborough,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  197 
Willsbrook,  co.  Galway,  L  33 
WilUbrook,  co.  Leitrim,  iii.  567 
WilUbrook,  co.  Rohcommun,  ii.  420 


Willsgrove,  L  147 
Will  Shea's  Rock,  L  509 
Willville,  L  309;  ii.  788 
Wilmot  (Sir  Charles),  L334j  ii.  662, 664,  715 ; 
iii.  143 

Wilson  (Family  of),  iii.  519 

Wilson  (Nathaniel),  ii.  642 

Wilson  (Richard),  ii.  754 

Wilson's  Hospital,  ii.  ,»S 

Wilton  (Lord  Grey  De),  L  206;  iii.  578 

Wilton,  co.  Kilkenny,  L  268 

Wilton,  co.  Wexford,  L  278,  400 

Wilton,  King's  co.,  ii.  508 

Wimbletown,  ii.  711 

Winandermere,  ii.  40j 

Winandermere  of  Ireland,  ii.  188 

Windfield,  co.  Galway,  ii.  795,  818,  819 

Windgate,  iii.  126 

Windgate-Hill,  6. 1 

Windgates,  iii.  300 

Windhill.  iii.  106 

Windmill- Hill,  co.  Wexford,  iii.  531 
Windmill- Hill,  co.  Down,  L  130 
Windmill-Hill,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  525 
Windmill- Lodge,  ii.  51r> 
Winds  (Temple  of  the),  ii.  808 
Windsor,  co.  Mayo,  L  278,  351 
Windsor  (Sir  W.),  ii.  440 
Windsor  (Sir  William  De),  L  ]_18j  ii.  4 
Windy-Gap,  iii.  481 
Windy- Harbour,  co.  Meath,  iii.  133 
Wingfield,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  277.  527 
Wingfield,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  664 
Wingfield  (Family  of),  iii.  92 
Wingfield  (Sir  John),  iii.  92 
Wingfield  (Sir  Richard),  iii.  22 
Winter  (Family  of),  iii.  519  1 
Winterburn,  L  107 

H7rtes»iero  (Duhe  of),  L  536;  ii.  646 

Witches'  Stain,  L  262 

Witeschan,  ii.  118 

Wit  her  head  (Dr.),  iii.  570 

Woburn,  co.  Down,  ii.  55 

Wobura,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  83_i  iii.  79 

Wogan  (Colonel),  iii.  502 

Wogan  (Family  of),  L  354,  397 

Wogan  (John),  iii.  L2i 

Wolfe  (Rev.  Charles),  L  453 

Wolfenden  family,  ii.  589 

Wolfhill,  Queen's  co.,  ii.  404:  iii.  118 

Wolsey  (General),  L  384 

ffb/rersion  (Family  of),  iii.  278 

Woman's  Rock,  iii.  287 

Women's  Island,  ii.  790 

Wonderful  Barn,  ii.  615 

Wonderful  Castle,  iii.  401 

Wood,  ii.  74 

IfW  (Family  of),  iii.  519 
Wood  (Gap  of  the),  ii.  393 
Woodbank,  co.  Londonderry,  ii.  L89 
Woodbank,  co.  Down,  ii.  813 
Woodberry,  ii.  442 
Woodbine,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  570 
Woodbine,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  lU.s 
Woodbine,  co.  Clare,  ii.  772 
Woodbine,  co.  Kildare,  L  394 
Woodbine,  King's  co.,  iii.  310. 
Woodbine,  co.  Louth,  iii.  73 
Woodbine,  Queen's  co.,  L  437  ;  ii.  593 

Woodbine-Cottage,  co.  Tipperary,  L  2j  

310 

Wood  brook.  King's  co.,  iii.  231 
Woodbrook,  co.  Dublin,  L  277.  41*1 
Woodbrook,  co.  Tyrone,  iii.  38. 
Woodbrook,  bar.  of  W.  Maryborough,  L  4<J 
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Woodbrook,  bar.  of  Portnehinch,  L  497 
Woodbrook,  co.  Wexford,  li.  452 
Woodburn,  co.  Antrim,  L  325;  iii.  552 
Woodcock  Hill,  ii.  470 
Wood  Down,  iii.  121 
Woodfield,  co.  Mayo,  L  IS 
Woodfield,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  536,  812 
Woodfield  (Eastern  district  of),  King's  co., 

L  Hi 

Woodfield  (Western  district  of),  King's 

co.,  L  256;  ii.  172,  36S 
Woodford,  co.  Cavan,  ii.  182 
Woodford,  co.  Dublin,  Ui.  204 
Woodford,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  232;  iii.  207 
Woodfort,  co.  Cork,  ii.  538 
Woodfort,  co.  Tipperary,  L  401 
Wood  hi  11 ,  L  42 

Woodhouse,  co.  Tipperary,  ii.  778,  779 
Wood  house,  co.  Waterford,  iii.  l£!4 
Woodinstown,  ii.  577 
Wood.  Island,  iii.  287 
Woodland,  bar.  of  Decies- without- Drum, 
u.  416 

Woodland,  co.  Donegal,  ii.  27_»  422 

Woodland,  ro.  .Mayo,  ii.  739 

Woodland,  co.  Meath,  iii.  129 
Woodland,  co.  Waterford,  bar.  of  Gualticr, 

ii.  48Z 

Woodland,  co.  Westmeath,  iii.  88 
Woodlands,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  812 
Woodlands,  co.  Dublin,  L  463;  iii.  204 
Woodlands,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  442 
Woodland's  House,  L  359 
Woodland's  Lodge,  L  359 
Woodlawn,  co.  Clare,  iii.  409 
Woodlawn,  co.  Cavan,  L  179 
Woodlawn,  co.  Down,  ii.  511 
Woodlawn,  co.  Dublin,  L  2IL  491 ;  iii.  204 
Woodlawn,  co.  Gal  way,  ii.  453 
Wood- Lodge,  co.  Car  an,  ii.  91 
Wood- Lodge,  co.  Down,  ii.  511 
Wood  mount,  co.  Clare,  ii.  187.  508 
Woodmount,  co.  Galway,  ii.  626 
Woodmount,  co.  Wexford,  L  318 
Woodmount,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  308 
Woodpark,  bar.  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin, 
ii.  443 

Woodpark.  bar.  of  East  Balrothery,  ii.  711 
Woodpark,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  492;  ui.  433 
Woodpark,  co.  Clare,  L  286  p 
Woodpark,  co.  Galway,  L  35* 
Woodpark,  co.  Meath,  L  256;  ii.  140 
Woodpark,  co.  Tipperary,  L  421 
Woodpark,  dio.  of  T nam,  iii.  400 
Woodquay,  co.  Galway,  L  231  ;  iii.  399 
Woodroffe,  co.  Tipperary,  L  454;  ii.  [4± 
ME 

Woodvale,  L  367 
Wood- Villa,  ii.  509 

Woodsgift,  co.  Kilkenny,  L  421 ;  ii.  422 
Woodside,  co.  Armagh,  ii.  83 ;  iii.  19 
Wood  side,  co.  Carlow,  ii.  293 
Woodside,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  24 
Woodside-Cottage,  iii.  ju 
Woodstock,  co.  Clare,  ii.  J4 
Woodstock,  co.  Carlow,  iii.  185 
Woodstock,  co.  Galway,  iii.  107 
Woodstock,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  399 
Woodstock,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  324 


Woodstock,  co.  Wicklow,  iii.  19 
Woodstown,  co.  Waterford,  ii.  498 
Woodstown-Strand,  iii.  509 
Wood  town,  co.  Meath,  ii.  393 
Wood  view,  co.  Armagh,  L  189;  iii.  02 
Wood  view,  co.  Cork,  ii.  551 
Wood ville,  bar.  of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo, 
ii.  328 

Wood  ville,  bar.  of  Geasb.il,  Queen's  co., 

ii.  251 

Wood  ville,  bar.  of  East  Maryborough,  ii. 

379.  737 

WoodviHe,  bar.  of  Tyrawley,  ii.  412 
Wood  ville,  co.  Cavan,  L  179 
Wood  ville,  co.  Down,  ii.  20 
Woodville,  co.  Dublin,  iii.  310 
Woodville,  co.  Leitrim,  iii.  190 
Woodville,  co.  Longford,  L  480. 
Woodville,  CO.  Meath,  ii.  341 
Woodville,  co.  Sligo,  ii.  334 
Woodville,  co.  Tipperary,  L  427_i  iii. 
334 

Woodville,  co.  Westmeath,  ii.  180 

Woodville,  co.  Wexford,  ii.  548 

Woodville,  co.  Wicklow,  ii.  150 

Woodward  (Bishop),  L  42L  472 

Worth  (Hugh),  Esq.,  L  513 

Woulfe  (Friar),  ii.  045 

Wren  (Sir  Christopher),  ii.  503 

Wren- Head,  ii.  32Q 

Wren's  Nest,  iii.  49 

Wurtxburgh,  iii.  157 

Wyanstown,  L  400;  iii.  49 

Wyattville,  ii.  481 

Wucombe  (Earl  of),  iii.  228 

Wye  (Richard),  L  472 

W*ykebam,  ii.  156 

W^keham  (William  of),  iii.  298 

Wynnesfort,  ii.  82 

WW  (Mr.),  iii.  508 

WW  (W7/5«»)t  Esq.,  iii.  491 

WW*  We),  iii.  480 


I 

Yambo.  iii.  212 
Yellow-Batter,  ii.  05 
Yellow-Charles,  ii.  159 
Yellow  Island,  iii.  145 
Yellow  River,  ii.  745;  iii.  473 
Yeoman stown,  L  300 
Yew.Island,  ii.  458 
York  (Richard  Duhe  of),  iii.  390 
York v ill*-,  iii.  340 
Youghal,  co.  Cork,  ii.  768 
Youghal,  co.  Tipperary,  iii.  12 
Young  (Bishop  Edward),  ii.  210 
Young  (Matthew),  L  199 
Young's  Island,  ii.  310 
Youngstown,  iii.  5 
Yvangan,  ii.  821 


1 

Zion,  co.  Kilkenny,  ii.  43Q 
Zion,  co.  Kildare,  ii.  592 
Zomch  (Copt.),  L  U 


THE  END. 
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